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PUBLISHERS'    PREFACE. 


TN  presenting  to  his  countrymen  in  America  a  new  History  of 
Ireland,  the  publisher  desires  to  call  attention  to  its  marked  and 
superior  excellence  as  a  history,  and  the  number,  beauty,  and  ele- 
gance of  its  illustrations,  type,  etc.  The  author  stands  prominent 
among  Irish  scholars  of  the  present  day,  and  he  has  devoted  to  his 
work  the  labors  of  years  in  searching  and  examining  into  the  archives 
of  Irish  history,  in  presenting  a  clear  and  reliable  narrative  of  events, 
and  in  arousing  and  sustaining  that  patriotic  love  of  their  native  land 
which  characterizes  Irishmen  wherever  they  may  dwell.  Mr.  Hav- 
erty  is  a  ripe  scholar ;  he  discusses  the  varied  topics  before  him  in  a 
philosophical  spirit.  Out  of  the  myths  and  romantic  traditions  of  early 
days,  he  extracts  the  essential,  important  truth;  and  availing  himseli 
of  the  valuable  researches  of  living  scholars  and  students  of  Irish 
history,  he  gives  his  readers  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  work 
in  a  style  of  eloquent  and  lofty-toned  love  for  his  native  country  and 
its  good  name  in  the  world. 

There  needs  no  commendation  for  such  a  work  as  this,  at  this  day. 
Irishmen  are  world-noted  as  patriots  and  lovers  of  the  soil  which  gave 
them  birth.  Irishmen  are  always  deeply  interested  in  the  story  oi 
the  wrongs  which  their  land  has  suffered  from  foreign  oppression  and 
outrage,  as  well  as  in  the  glorious  record  which  Ireland's  annals  pre- 
sent of  noble  heroes,  statesmen,  poets,  and  philanthropists,  for  cen- 
tury  upon  century  past.  » 


PUBLISHER'S  PEEFACE. 


The  services  of  competent  scholars  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
close  and  sympathetic  students  of  Ireland's  sufferings  and  labors, 
have  been  secured  to  bring  the  continuous  record  down  to  the  latest 
phases  of  the  Land  League  struggle,  and  the  pages  from  the  pens  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  his  sister  and  Mr.  Davitt,  furnish  authoritative  data  in 
reference  to  that  movement.  No  other  History  of  Ireland  embraces 
the  events  of  so  recent  an  epoch,  or  contains  such  a  wealth  of 
statistical  information  compiled  from  the  latest  official  sources. 

The  publisher,  therefore,  is  certain  that  he  has  done  a  good  work 
in  presenting  this  History  of  Ireland  to  his  countrymen  in  the 
attractive  dress  in  which  it  now  appears.  He  has  spared  no  expense 
in  this  undertaking  ;  he  appeals  unhesitatingly  to  the  volume  itself 
in  proof  of  his  zeal  and  devotion  in  order  to  render  it  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  And  he  confidently 
looks  for  the  extensive  support  of  all  those  who  would  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  patriotism  in  their  children's  hearts,  and  would  furnish 
their  homes  and  their  firesides  with  the  latest,  best,  and  most 
complete  History  of  Ireland  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language. 

THOMAS   KELLY. 

New  York,  July,  1882. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


niHE  work  here  brought  to  a  close  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
supply  an  impartial  History  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  present 
advanced  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  labors  of  such 
eminent  Irish  scholars  as  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  Professor  Curry  have 
opened  to  us  new  sources  of  information,  and  the  researches  of  these 
and  other  learned  and  indefatigable  investigators  have,  of  late  years, 
shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  our  history  and  antiquities;  but  the  knowl- 
edge thus  developed  was  still  unavailable  for  the  general  public ;  and 
it  remained  to  collect,  in  a  popular  form,  materials  scattered  through 
the  publications  of  learned  societies,  and  the  voluminous  pages  of  our 
native  annals ;  buried  in  collections  of  state  papers,  and  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  statesmen ;  or  concealed  from  the  world  in  the  Gov- 
ernment archives.  We  have  been  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  of  a 
mass  of  important  original  documents  derived  from  the  last-mentioned 
source  ;  but  with  what  success  the  task  of  converting  all  these  copious 
materials  to  the  object  of  producing  a  popular  History  of  Ireland  has 
been  performed  in  the  present  volume,  the  reader  must  judge :  we 
can  only  say  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  accomplish  it  con- 
scientiously. 

To  identify  the  ancient  topography  of  the  country  with  the  events 
of  its  history  is  important  and  interesting;  and  the  invaluable  in- 
formation accumulated  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  his  annotations  to  th^ 
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Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  collected  by  him  for  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  has  been  freely  employed  for  that  purpose  in  these  pages. 

The  narrative  has  been  interrupted  as  little  as  possible  with  discus- 
sions of  controverted  points,  and  the  space  has  not  been  unnecessarily 
encumbered  with  extraneous  matter.  The  authorities  relied  on  have 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  marginal  references,  but  the  Author 
here  desires  to  express  his  deep  obligations  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  Pro- 
fessor Eugene  Curry,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan,  Dr.  Wilde,  Dr.  R.  R, 
Madden,  and  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  for  the  invaluable  information  they 
have  kindly  afforded  him,  in  addition  to  that  which  he  derived  from 

their  published  works. 

MARTIN  HAYERTF. 

KlLBKUA-MuiRRE,  ASKKATON. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  First  Inhabitants  of  Ireland. — The  Colonies  of  Parthalon  and  Nemedius. — The  Fomorians.— The  Firhclgg 
or  Belgians. — The  Tuatha  de  Dananns. — The  Legend  of  Mananan  Mac  Lir,  &c. 


ACCORDING  to  the  ancient  chroni- 
cles of  Ireland,  the  first  inhabitants 
of  this  country  was  a  colony  who  ar- 
rived here  from  Migdonia,  supposed  to 
be  Macedonia,  in  Greece,  under  a  lead- 
er whose  name  was  Parthalon,  about 
300  years  after  the  Deluge,  or,  according 
to  the  chronology  adopted  by  the  Four 
Masters,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2520. 
Some  fables  are  related  of  persons  hav- 
ing found  their  way  to  Ireland  before 
the  Flood,  and  also  of  a  race  of  people, 
who  lived  by  fishing  and  hunting,  having 
been  found  here  by  Parthalon  (or  Par- 
ralaun,  as  the  name  is  pronounced) ;  but 
these  are  rejected  by  our  ancient  annal- 
ists as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  merit  no 
attention.  It  is  said  of  Parthalon  that 
he  fled  from  his  own  country,  where  he 
had  been  guilty  of  parricide;  that  he 
landed  at  Inver  Scene,  now  the  Ken- 


•  Or,  as  some  think,  the  river  Corrane,  in  Kerry. 
f  The  place  in  which  this  catastrophe  happened  was 
wiled  Sean^Mhagh-Ealta-Edair,  or  "  The  Old  Plain  of  the 
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mare  river,*  accompanied  by  his  three 
sons,  their  wives,  and  a  thousand  fol- 
lowers ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  clear- 
ed any  part  of  Ireland  of  the  primeval 
woods  which  covered  it  ;  that  certain 
lakes,  namely.  Lough  Con  and  Lough 
Mask,  in  Mayo,  Lough  Gara,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Roscommon  and  Sligo,  two 
others  which  cannot  now  be  identified 
by  their  ancient  names,  and  Lough  Cuan, 
or  Strangford  Lough,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  were  first  formed  during  the 
period  of  his  colony ;  that  he  died  iu 
the  plain  in  which  Dublin  now  stands, 
thirty  years  after  his  landing ;  and  that, 
in  the  same  plain,  in  a.  m.  2820,  that  is, 
300  years  after  their  arrival,  his  entire 
colony,  then  numbering  9,000  persons, 
perished  by  a  pestilence,  in  one  week, 
leaving  the  country  once  more  without 
inhabitants,  f 

Flocks  of  Edair,"  a  name  which  it  received  in  after-timet 
from  an  Irish  chieftain,  from  whom  the  Hill  of  Howth  wai 
called  Ben-Edair ;  and  it  extended  from  that  hill  to  the 
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It  is  said  tliat  Ireland  remained  waste 
for  thirty  years,  until  the  next  colony, 
which  also  came  from  the  southeastern 
part  of  Euroj)e,  or  the  vicinity  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  led  by  a  chief  called  Neme- 
dius,  or  Neimhidh  (pronounced  JVevy)^ 
arrived  here,  and  occupied  the  country 
for  about  200  years.  The  annals  record 
the  names  of  the  raths  or  forts  which 
were  constructed,  and  of  the  plains 
which  were  cleared  of  wood  during  this 
period ;  and  they  also  mention  the  erup- 
tion, during  the  same  time,  of  four  lakes, 
namely.  Lakes  Derryvarragh  and  Eunell 
in  Westmeath,  and  two  others  not  iden- 
tified. Nemedius,  with  2,000  of  his  fol- 
lowers, were  carried  off  by  a  pestilence 
in  the  island  of  Ard-Neimhi'dh,  now  the 
Great  Island  of  Barrymore,  near  Cork ; 
and  the  remnant  of  his  people,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  engaged  in  constant 
conflicts  with  a  race  of  pirates  called 
Fomorians,  who  infested  the  coast,  were 
at  length  nearly  annihilated  in  a  great 
battle  with  these  formidable  enemies, 
A.  M.  3066.  They  attacked  and  demol- 
ished the  principal  Fomorian  strong- 
hold, called  Tor-Conainn,  or  Conang's 


base  of  tlie  Dublin  mountains,  and  along  tbe  banks  of 
tbe  Liffey. 

The  memory  of  this  event  is  preserved  in  the  name  of 
the  \-illage  of  Tallaglit  (Tamleaclit),  which  signifies  "the 
plague  monument,"  from  Tamh,  a  plague,  and  Lcacht,  a 
mommient ;  and  in  Irish  books  this  place  is  sometimes 
called  Tamleaclit  Muintir  Parthaloin,  or  "the  plague 
monument  of  Partholan's  people,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
otlKT  plague  monuments,  ?,lso  called  Tamleachts,  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  (See  O'Donovan's  "Four  Mas- 
ters," and  Doctor  Wilde's  "Report  on  Tables  of  Deaths," 
in  the  Census  of  185 1 .)  The  pestilence  which  swept  away 
Porthalon's  colony  was  the  first  that  visited  Ireland,  and 
ie  Kiid  to  have  been  caused  by  the  corrupting  bodies 


Towei',  in  Tory  island,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Donegal ;  but  succor  hav 
ing  arrived  by  sea  to  the  pirates,  the 
battle  was  renewed  on  the  strand,  and 
became  so  fierce  that  the  combatant.a 
suffered  themselves  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  rising  tide,  so  that  most  of  those 
who  did  not  fall  in  the  mutual  slaughter 
were  ingulphed  in  the  waves.*  Three 
captains  of  the  Nemedians,  with  a  hand 
ful  of  their  men,  survived,  and,  in  a  few 
years  after,  made  their  escape  from  Ire- 
laud,  with  such  of  their  countrymen  as 
chose  to  follow  their  fortunes.  One 
party,  under  Briotan  Maol,  a  grandson 
of  Nemedius,  sought  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Albion,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  which  their  posterity  remain- 
ed until  the  invasion  of  the  Picts,  many 
centuries  after ;  and  that  island,  as  some 
will  have  it,  took  the  name  of  Britain 
from  their  leader,  and  not  from  the  fab 
ulous  Brutus.  Another  portion  of  the 
refugees  passed,  after  many  wanderings, 
into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
where  they  became  the  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nann  of  a  subsequent  age ;  and  finally, 
the  third  party  of  the  scattered  Neme- 


of  the  dead  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  people  called 
Fomorians. 

*  Who  these  Fomorians  were,  who  are  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Irish  liistory,  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  They 
are  said  by  some  of  the  old  annalists  to  have  been  Afri- 
can pirates  of  the  race  of  Ham ;  but  O'Flaherty  thinks 
they  were  Northmen,  or  Scandinavians.  Some  modern 
writers  will  have  it  that  they  were  Phoenicians ;  but 
their  name  implies  in  Irish  that  they  were  sea-robbers, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  their  memory  is  preserved  in 
the  Irish  name  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  which  is  Cloghan- 
na-Fomhr,raigh,  or  the  causeway  or  stepping-stones  of 
the  Fomorians.  (See  O'Brien's  Diet.)  The  Fomoriani 
are  by  some  called  the  aborigines  of  Ireland, 
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dians  made  their  way,  under  tlieir  chief, 
Simon  Breac,  another  grandson  of  Ne- 
medius,  to  Greece,  wher£  they  were 
kept  in  bondage,  and  compelled  to  carry 
burdens  in  leathern  bags,  whence  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Firbolgs  or  Bag- 


* 


men. 

For  a  long  interval — 200  years,  say 
the  bards — after  the  great  battle  of 
Tory  island,  we  are  told  that  Ireland 
remained  almost  a  wilderness,  the  few 
Nemediaus  who  were  left  behind  hav- 
ing retired  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, where  they,  nevertheless,  were 
made  to  feel  the  galling  yoke  of  the 
Fomorians,  who  were  now  the  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  coast ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  interval  just  mentioned,  the 
island  was  restored  to  the  former  race, 
although  under  a  different  name.  The 
Firbolgs  having  multiplied  considerably 
in  Greece,  resolved  to  escape  from  the 
bondage  under  which  they  groaned,  and 
for  that  purpose  seized  the  ships  of  their 
masters,  and  proceeding  to  sea,  succeeded 
in  making  their  way  to  Ireland,  where 
they  landed  without  opj^osition  (a.  m. 
3266),  and  divided  the  country  between 
their  five  leaders,  the  five  sons  of  Deala, 
each  of  whom  ruled  in  turn  over  the 
entire  island.  The  names  of  these  bro- 
thers were,  Slaiiighe,  Ruiy,  Gann,  Gea- 
nann,  and  Seangann ;  and  from  the  first 
of  them  the  river  Slaney,  in  Wexford, 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  It 
would  appear  that  there  were  several 

♦From  Fir,  "men,"  and  lolg,  which  in  Irish  means  a 
'' leathern  bag." 
i  The  Irish  name  of  Leinster  was  sometimes  written 


tribes  engaged  in  this  expedition,  al 
though  all  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
Thus,  one  section  of  them,  called  Fir- 
Domhnan,  or  Damnonians,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Erris,  in  Mayo,  where  they 
became  very  powerful,  giving  theii 
name  to  the  district,  which  has  been 
called,  in  Irish,  larras-Domhnan,  that  is, 
the  western  promontory  or  peninsula  o) 
the  Damnonians;  while  another  tribe, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Fir-Gail- 
lian,  or  Spearmen,  landed  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  from  them  some  will  have  it 
that  the  province  of  Leinster  has  been 
so  named,  f 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  origin  oi 
the  Firbolgs  and  Damnonians,  given  by 
the  bardic  annalists ;  and  of  this  and 
similar  relations,  which  we  find  in  our 
primeval  history,  we  may  remark  in 
general  that,  however  they  may  be  en- 
veloped in  fable,  we  have  sufficient  rea- 
son for  believing  them  to  be  founded  in 
historic  truth ;  and  that  they  are  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside,  where  nothing 
better  than  conjecture  can  be  substitu- 
ted. The  favorite  modern  theory  is, 
that  the  Fii'bolg  colony  came  into  this 
country  from  the  neighboring  coasts  of 
Britain,  and  that  they  were  identical  in 
race  with  the  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and 
with  the  Belgse  and  Dumnonii  of  South- 
ern Britain.  Then  arises  the  question, 
were  these  Belgse  Celts,  or  were  they  ot 
Tuetonic  or  Gothic  origin?  To  this  we 
can  only  answer  that  the  Irish  authoritiey 

Coige  Gaillian  ;  Coige  being  the  word  for  a  fifth  part,  or 
one  of  the  five  provinces  ;  but  it  is  more  generally  called 
Laighin,  a  word  which  signifies  a  spear  or  javelin. 
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are  explicit  in  stating  that  the  Fii'bolgs 
■  were  of  the  same  race  with  8ubsequent 
colonies,  who  were  confessedly  Celtic, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion.* 

The  Belgse,  or  Firbolgs,  had  only  en- 
joyed possession  of  the  country  for 
thirty-seven  years,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Four  Mastei's,  or  for 
eighty  years,  according  to  that  of 
O'Flaherty,  when  their  dominion  was 
disputed  by  a  formidable  enemy.  The 
new  invaders  were  the  celebrated  Tua- 
tha  de  Dananns,  a  people  of  whom  such 
strange  things  are  recounted,  that 
modern  writers  were  louo^  uncertain 
whether  they  should  regard  them  as  a 
purely  mythical  race,  or  concede  to 
them  a  real  existence,  all  Irish  anti- 
quaries, how^ever,  adopting  at  present 
the  latter  alternative.  The  arrival  of 
tlie  Tuatha  de  Dananns  took  place  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3303,  the  tenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  ninth  and  last 
of  the  Firbolgic  kings,  Eochy,  son  of 
Ere.  The  leader  of  the  invaders  was 
Nuadhat-Airgetlamh,  or  Nuad  of  the 
Silver  Hand,  and  theii  first  proceeding 
on  landing  was  to  buru  their  own  fleet, 


*  In  the  Irisli  version  of  Nennius,  published  for  the 
Ti-ish  Archaeological  Society,  the  Firbolgs  are  termed 
Viri  BuUorum,  which,  as  the  learned  editor,  Dr.  Todd, 
remarks,  might  atford  a  derivation  for  the  name  not 
previously  noticed ;  the  word  Bullum,  in  the  Latinity 
of  the  middle  ages,  signifying,  according  to  Du  Cange, 
/?ac?iZKmpas^o?'i«,  a  shepherd's  staff.  In  the  additional 
notes  to  that  publication,  by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert, 
many  curious  suggestions  are  made  about  these  and  the 
other  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  all  which  specular 
tions  show  liow  exceedingly  vague  and  meagre  is  the 
Information  that  can  be  gleaned  about  these  primitive 
rr.cefi  and  how  imcertain  are  the  theories  which  have 


in  order  to  render  all  retreat  impossi- 
ble. According  to  the  superstitious ' 
ideas  of  the  bards,  these  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nanns were  profoundly  skilled  in  magic, 
and  rendered  themselves  invisible  to 
the  inhabitants  until  they  had  penetra- 
ted into  the  heart  of  the  country.  In 
other  words,  they  landed  under  cover 
of  a  fog  or  mist ;  and  the  Firbolgs,  at 
first  taken  by  surprise,  made  no  regular 
stand,  until  the  new-comers  had  march- 
ed almost  across  Ireland,  when  the  two 
armies  met  face  to  face  on  the  plain  of 
Moyturey,  near  the  shore  of  Lough 
Corrib,  in  part  of  the  ancient  territory 
of  Partry.  Here  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Firbolgs  were  overthrown, 
with  "the  greatest  slaughter,"  says  ac 
old  writer,f  "that  was  ever  heard  of  in 
Ireland  at  one  meeting."  Eochy,  the 
Firbolg  king,  fled,  and  was  overtaken 
at  a  place  in  the  present  county  of  Sligo^ 
where  he  was  slain,  and  where  his  cairn, 
or  the  stone-heap  raised  over  his  grave, 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  sea-shore ; 
while  the  scattered  fragments  of  his 
army  took  refuge  in  the  northei'n  isle  of 
Aran,  Rathlin  island,  the  Hebrides,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Britain.  | 

been  formed  about  them.  Of  the  Firbolgs,  however,  aj9 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  we  find  frequent  mention  in  what 
all  admit  to  be  authentic  periods  of  Irish  history  ;  and 
their  monuments,  and  even  their  race,  stiU  exist 
among  us. 

f  Connell  Mageoghegan's  "Annals  of  Clonmacnoise." 
X  Book  of  Leacan,  fol.  277 ;  quoted  in  he  Ogygia,  Part 
iii.,  c.  9. 

The  site  of  this  battle  is  sometimes  called  Moyturey  of 
Cong,  from  its  proximity  to  that  town,  and  "  it  is  still  , 
pointed  out,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan  'Four  Masters,  vol.  L 
p.  16),  "in  the  parish  of  Coug,  barony  of  Kilmaine, 
and  county  of  Mayo,  to  the  right  of  the  road  as  you  go 
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The  victorious  Nnadhat  lost  his  hand 
in  this  battle,  and  a  silver  hand,  was 
made  for  him  by  Credne  Cerd,  the  artifi- 
cer, and  fitted  on  him  by  the  physician, 
Diencecht,  whose  son,  Miach,  improved 
the  work,  according  to  the  legend,  by 
infusing  feeling  and  motion  into  every 
joint  of  the  artificial  hand  as  if  it  had 
been  a  natural  one.  Hence  the  surname 
which  the  king  received.  The  story 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
surgical  and  mechanical  skill  which  the 
Tuatha  de  Dananns  were  believed  to 
possess :  and  we  are  further  told,  that 
for  the  seven  years  during  which  the 
operation  was  in  progress,  a  temporary 
king  was  elected,  Breas,  whose  father 
was  a  Fomorian,  and  whose  mother  was 
of  tlie  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  having  been 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  At  the  end  of 
tliat  period  Nuadhat  resumed  the  au- 
thority ;  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  counting  from  this  resumption, 
he  fell  in  a  battle  fonght  with  the  Fo- 
moi'ians,  who  took  the  field  at  the  insti- 
gation of  their  countryman,  the  deposed 
king,  Breas,  and  were  aided  also,  we 
may  suppose,  by  the  Firbolg  refugees. 
This  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called 
Northern  Moy turey,  or  Moy  turey  of  the 
Fomorians;  and  its  name  is  still  pre- 
served in  that  of  a  townland  in  the 
barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sli- 
go,  where  several  sepulchral  monuments 


from  Cong  to  the  village  of  the  Neal.  From  the  monu- 
ments of  tills  battle  still  remaining,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
great  numbers  were  slain."  The  cairn  of  the  Firbolg 
king,  Eochy,  is  on  the  shore  near  Ballysadare,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo;    and,  although   not  high  above  the 


still  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  battle- 
field. Nuadhat  was  killed  in  this  con- 
flict by  Balor  "of  the  mighty  blows," 
the  leader  of  the  Fomorians,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  old  traditions  as  a  monster 
both  in  barbarity  and  strength,  and  as 
having  but  one  eye.  Balor  himself  was 
killed  in  the  same  battle  by  a  stone  cast 
from  a  sling  by  his  daughter's  son,  Lugh 
Lamhfhada,  or  Lewy  of  the  long  hand, 
in  revenge  for  some  of  his  crimes. 

We  have  here  followed  the  generally 
received  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Fir- 
bolgs  in  the  Tuatha  de  Dauann  invasion ; 
but  there  is  another  version  of  it  given 
in  an  ancient  Irish  manuscript*  which 
is  much  more  consistent  with  subse- 
quent history.  According  to  this  latter 
account,  the  battle  of  Southern  Moytu 
rey  resulted  in  a  compromise,  rather  than 
in  such  a  defeat  as  that  mentioned  above, 
and  although  the  Firbolg  king  was  slain, 
another  leader  of  the  same  people,  named 
Srang,  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force ;  and,  after  some  nego- 
tiations, a  partition  of  the  country  was 
agreed  to,  Srang  and  his  people  retain- 
ing Connaught,  and  the  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nanns taking  all  the  remainder.  Mac- 
Firbis,  in  his  tract  on  the  Firbolgs, 
seems  to  say  that  an  account  of  the 
aflFair  to  some  such  effect  existed ;  and 
unless  it  be  admitted,  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  the  firm  footing  which 


strand,  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  the  tide  can  nevei 
cover  it. 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Professor  Eugene  Curry 
for  the  purport  of  this  tract,  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  our  otler  Irish  scholars. 
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we  find  these  people  all  along  holding 
in  Ireland,  and  for  their  position  at  the 
Milesian  epoch,  when  they  were  at  first 
received  as  allies  by  the  invaders,  and 
were  afterwards,  for  centuries,  able  to 
resist  them  in  war.  Nor  is  this  account 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  that 
many  of  the  Firbolgs  repaired,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  to 
the  islands  mentioned  above. 

Lugh  Lamhf  hada,  the  slayer  of  Balor, 
succeeded  Nuadhat  as  king  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  of  Fomorian 
origin,  on  his  mother's  side,  and  a 
Tuatha  de  Danann  on  that  of  his  father, 
as  well  as  a  like  mingling  of  races  in 
the  person  of  Breas,  the  first  king  of 
the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  afiSnity  existed  between 
the  two  races,  and  afford  an  argument 
to  O'Flaherty,  who  held  that  both  ra- 
ces were  Northmen,  or  Danes.*  Lugh 
reigned  forty  years,  and  instituted  the 
public  games,  or  fair,  of  the  hill  of  Taill- 
tean,  now  Teltown,  near  the  Blackwater, 
in  Meath,  in  commemoration  of  his 
foster-mother,  Taillte,  the  daughter  of 
Maghmor,  a  Spanish  or  Iberian  king, 
and  wife  of  Eochy,  son  of  Ere,  the  last 
of  the  Firbolg  kings,  after  whose  death, 
in  the  battle  of  Southern  Moyturey,  she 
naarried'  a  Tuatha  de  Danann  chief,  and 
undertook  the  fostering,  or  education,  of 
the  infant  Lewy.  This  celebrated  fair, 
at  which  various  sports  took  place,  con- 
tinued to  be  held  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, on  the  1st  of  August,  which  day 

*  Ogygia,  part  i.,  p.  13. 


is  still  called,  in  Irish,  Lugh-Nasadh,  or 
Lugh's  fair ;  and  vivid  traditions  are  yet 
preserved  of  the  pagan  form  of  marriage, 
and  ancient  sports,  of  which  the  old  rath 
of  Teltown  was  the  scene.f 

Lewy,  having  been  killed  by  Mac- 
Cuill  at  Caendruim,  now  the  hill  of  Uis- 
neach,  in  Westmeath,  was  succeeded  by 
Eochy  Ollathair,  who  was  surnamed  the 
Dagda  Mor  (the  Great-good-fire),  the 
son  of  Ealathan.  The  Dagda  reigned 
eighty  years,  and  having  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  inflicted  120  years 
before  at  the  battle  of  Northern  Moy- 
turey, with  a  poisoned  javelin,  by  Kath- 
len,  the  wife  of  the  Fomorian  Balor,  he 
was  interred  at  the  Brugh,  on  the  Boyne, 
the  great  cemetery  of  the  east  of  Ireland 
in  the  pagan  times.  His  monument  is 
mentioned  in  ancient  Irish  manuscripts 
as  one  of  those  vast  sepulchral  mounds 
which  are  at  this  day  objects  of  wondei 
and  interest  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
between  Drogheda  and  Slane. 

A.  M.  3451. — Dealboeth,  the  son  of 
Ogma,  succeeded,  and  was  followed 
by  Fiacha  ;  after  whom  three  brothers, 
named  MacCuill,  MacCeacht,  and  Mac- 
Greine,  the  last  of  the  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nann kings,  reigned  conjointly  for  thir- 
ty years,  each  exercising  sovereign  au- 
thority in  succession  for  the  space  of 
one  year.  The  real  names  of  the 
three  brothers,  according  to  an  old  po- 
em quoted  by  Keating,  were,  Eathur, 
Teathur,  and  Ceathur,  and  they  were 
called,  the  first,  MacCuill,  because   he 

f  See  Wilde's  Boyne  and  Blackwater,  p.  150.    Ogygi*. 
port  iii.,  c.  13  and  56.  ' 
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worshipped  the  hazel-tree ;  the  second, 
MacCeacht,  because  he  worshipped  the 
plough,  or  rather,  encouraged  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  third,  MacGreine,  because 
he  made  the  sun  the  objec.t  of  his  devo- 
tions. The  old  bardic  annalists,  who, 
with  a  gallantry  peculiar  to  their  coun- 
try, derive  most  of  the  names  of  places 
from  celebrated  women,  tell  us  that  the 
wives  of  these  three  kings  were  Eire, 
Banba,  and  Fodhla,  three  sisters  who 
nave  given  their  names  to  Ireland ;  and 
they  add  that  the  country  was  called 
after  each  queen  during  the  year  of  her 
husband's  administration;  and  that  if 
the  name  of  Eire  has  been  since  more 
generally  applied,  it  was  because  the 
husband  of  queen  Eire  was  the  reigning 
kino;  when  the  Milesians  arrived  and 
conquered  the  island.  The  names  of 
Banba  and  Fodhla  are  frequently  giv- 
en to  Ireland  in  all  the  ancient  Irish 
writino^s. 

Before  we  leave  the  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nanns,  whose  sway  continued  for  197 
years — fj'om  a.  m.  3303  to  a.  m.  3500 — 
we  may  mention  two  or  three  remark- 
able circumstances  connected  with  the 
accounts  of  that  ancient  people.  By 
them  the  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny, 
on  which  the  Irish  kings  were  crowned 
in  subsequent  ages,  was  brought  into 
Ireland.  This  stone  was  said  to  emit 
mysterious  sounds  when  touched  by  the 

*  Dr.  Petrie,  in  liis  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tara 
Etili,  controverts  this  account  of  the  Lia  Fail,  and  employs 
Bome  learned,  though  not  conclusive,  arguments  to  show 
that  that  celebrated  relic  of  pagan  antiquity  is  the  pres- 
ent pillar-stone  over  the  "Croppies'  Grave"  in  one  of 
the  great  raths  of  Tara.    O'Flaherty  (Ogygia,  p.  45.) 


rightful  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  when 
an  Irish  colony  invaded  North  Britain, 
and  founded  the  Scottish  monarchy 
there  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Lia  Fail 
was  carried  thither  to  o:ive  more  solem- 
nity  to  the  coronation  of  the  king,  and 
more  security  to  his  dynasty.  It  waa 
afterwards  preserved  for  several  ages  in 
the  monastery  of  Scone,  but  was  carried 
into  England  by  Edward  I.,  in  the  year 
1300,  and  deposited  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  large  block  of  stone  now  to  be 
seen  under  the  coronation  chair.* 

Ogma,  one  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananu 
princes,  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
Oo;am  Craove,  or  occult  mode  of  writins' 
by  notches  on  the  edges  of  sticks  or 
stones;  and  Orbsen,  another  of  them, 
is  celebrated  as  the  mythical  protector 
of  commerce  and  navigation.  He  was 
commonly  called  Mananan^  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  of  which  he  was  king,  and 
Madii\  son  of  the  sea,  from  his  knowl 
ed^re  of  nautical  affairs.  He  was  killed 
in  a  battle  in  the  west  of  Ireland  by 
Ullin,  grandson  of  King  Nuad  of  the 
Silver  Hand,  and  was  buried  in  an 
island  in  the  large  lake,  which  from  him 
was  called  Lough  Orbsen,  since  cor- 
rupted into  Lough  Corrib,  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought  being 
still  called  Moycullen,  or  the  plain  of 
Ullin.f 

thinks  the  Stone  of  Destiny  was  not  carried  to  Scot- 
land until  A.  D.  850,  when  it  was  sent  by  Hugh  Finnliath, 
king  of  Ireland,  to  his  father-in-law,  Keneth  MiicAlpine, 
who  finally  subjugated  the  Picts. 

•f-  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  a  note  on  the  Tuatha  dt,  Dananna 
(Four Masters,  vol.  i.,  p.  24),  says: — "In  Mageoghegan'g 
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The  Milesian  ColoKy. — Wanderings  of  the  Gadelians. — Voyage  of  Ith  to  Ireland. — Expedition  of  the  Sons  ri 
Miledh,  or  Milesius. — Contests  ^ith  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns. — Division  of  Ireland  by  Heremon. — The  Cruith- 
nians,  or  Picts. 


npHE  old  annalists  preface  the  account 
-■-  of  the  Milesian  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  a  long  story  of  the  origin  of  that 
colony,  and  of  its  many  wanderings,  by 
land  and  sea,  for  several  hundred  years, 
until  it  arrived  in  Ireland  from  Spain. 
There  is  no  part  of  our  primitive  history 
that  has  been  so  frequently  questioned, 
or  which  modern  writers  so  generally 
reject  as  fabulous,  as  these  first  accounts 
of  the  Milesian  or  Gadelian  race ;  yet 

translation  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  it  is  stated 
that  'this  people,  Tuathy  DeDanan,  ruled  Ireland  for 
197  years ;  that  they  were  most  notable  magicians,  and 
would  work  wonderful  things  by  magick  and  other  dia- 
bolicale  arts,  wherein  they  were  exceedingly  well  skilled, 
and  in  these  days  accompted  the  chiefest  in  the  world  in 
that  profession.'  From  the  many  monuments  ascribed 
to  this  colony  by  tradition,  and  in  ancient  Irish  histori- 
cal tales,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  were  a  real  people ; 
and  from  their  having  been  considered  gods  and  magi- 
cians by  the  Gacdhil,  or  Scoti,  who  subdued  them,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  they  were  skilled  in  arts  which  the 
latter  did  not  understand.  Among  them  was  Danann, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  from  whom  Da  chich  Danainne, 
a  mountain  in  Kerry  (the  Pap  Mountain),  was  called  ; 
Buanann,  the  goddess  that  instructed  the  heroes  in  mili- 
tary exercises,  the  Minerva  of  the  ancient  Irish  ;  Badhbh, 
the  BeUonaof  the  ancient  Irish ;  Abhortach,  god  of  music ; 
Ned,  the  god  of  war  ;  Nemon,  his  wife  ;  Manannan,  the 
god  of  the  sea ;  Diancecht,  the  god  of  physic ;  Brioghit,  the 
godduea  of  poets  and  smiths,  &c.  It  appears  from  a  very 
curious  and  ancient  Irish  tract,  written  in  the  shajDO  of 
a  dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and  Caollte  Macllonain^ 
that  there  were  very  many  places  in  Ireland  where  the 
Tuatha  de  Dananns  were  then  supposcid  to  live  as  sprites 
or  fairies,  with  corporeal  and  material  forms,  but  endued 
with  immortality.     The  inference  naturally  to  be  drawn 


they  are  so  mixed  up  with  our  authen- 
tic history,  and  so  frequently  referred 
to,  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  We,  therefore,  give  an  outline 
of  the  narrative,  chiefly  as  we  find  it  re- 
lated in  the  Duan  Eireannacb,  or  Poem 
of  Ireland,  written  by  Maelmura  of 
Othain,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  our 
authorities  for  the  Milesian  tradition.* 
We  are  told  in  this  poem  that  Feni- 
us  Farsaidh   came   out   of  Scythia   to 

from  these  stories  is,  that  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns  liiv 
gered  in  the  country  for  many  centuries  after  their  sub- 
jugation by  the  Gaedhil,  and  that  they  lived  in  retired 
situations,  where  they  practised  abstruse  arts,  which  in- 
duced the  others  to  regard  them  as  magicians It 

looks  very  strange  that  our  genealogists  trace  the  pedi- 
gree of  no  family  living  for  the  last  thousand  years  to 
any  of  the  kings  or  chieftains  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns 
while  several  families  of  Firbolgic  descent  are  mentioned, 
as  in  Hy-Many,  and  other  partsof  Connaught.  (See  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  Hy-Many,  pp.  85-90 ;  and  O'Flaherty's 
Ogygia,  part  iii.,  c.  11.") 

Manannan  MacLir  is  described  in  Cormac's  Glossary  as 
"  a  famous  merchant  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  best 
navigator  in  the  western  world."  Dr.  O'Donovan  (Four 
Masters,  vol.  iii.,  p.  532,  note)  says :  "  There  exists  %  tra- 
dition in  the  county  of  Londonderry  that  the  spirit  of 
this  celebrated  navigator  lives  in  an  enchanted  castle  in 
the  tu?is  or  waves  of  MagUligan,  opposite  Inishowen,  and 
that  his  magical  ship  is  seen  there  once  every  seventt 
year." 

*  Maelmura  of  Othain  (now  Fahan,  in  Donegal)  died 
A.  D.  884,  and  the  historical  poem  referred  to  above  was 
printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Irish  version  of  Nennius, 
published  in  1848  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society, 
with  co])ious  notes  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  S.  F.  T.  C.  D., 
aad  by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert. 
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Nembrotli  (ISlimrod),  aud  that,  some 
time  after  "  the  buiklino;  of  the  tower 
(of  Babel)  by  the  men  of  the  world," 
Nel,  or  Niu],  the  son  of  Fenins,  who 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  lan- 
guages then  spoken  by  mankind,  left  his 
father  and.  travelled  into  Egypt,  where 
the  fame  of  his  learning  came  to  the 
ears  of  Forann  (Pharaoh),  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  Scota  in  marriage.  Niul 
had  a  son  named  Gaedhuil  Glas,  or 
Green  Gael ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
from  him  the  Irish  have  been  called 
Gaedhil  (Gael),  or  Gadelians,  while 
from  his  mother  is  derived  the  name  of 
Scoti,  or  Scots,  and  from  Fenius  that  of 
Feni,  or  Fenians.  The  poem  goes  on  to 
say  that  after  Forann,  pursuing  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  was  drowned  in  the  sea 
Ilorahuir  (Red  sea)  the  people  of  Egypt 
were  angry  with  the  children  of  Niul 
for  having  declined  to  render  any  assist- 
ance in  the  pursuit ;  and  that  the  latter, 
throuoch  fear  of  beinc'  enslaved  as  the 
Israelites  had  been,  seized  the  deserted 
ships  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  night-time 
passed  over  the  lied  sea,  "  the  way  they 
knew,"  by  India  and  Asia,  to  Scythia, 
their  own  country,  over  the  surfiice  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  leaving  Glas,  dead,  at 
Coronis  (probably  Gyrene,  in  the  Lybian 
sea),  where  they  halted  for  a  period. 


*  This  name  is  just  before  written  QaedhuU  Qlas ;  and, 
In  general,  there  appears  to  be  no  fixed  orthography  for 
those  ancient  Irish  names. 

•)■  Sometimes  written,  in  Irish  MSS.,  Tipradfane,  that 
\b,  the  Well  of  Fenius. 

J  The  Slieve  RLB5,  so  often  mentioned  in  Irish  MSS., 
were  the  Riphean  mountains,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine  what  was  the  position  of  these.     That  they 
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After  some  time,  and  with  some  vaii- 
ations  in  the  different  accounts,  we  find 
Sru,  sou  of  Esru,  or  Asruth,  son  of  Gadheal 
Glas,*  acting  as  leader  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Niul,  and  proceeding  to  the  isl- 
and of  Taprabana  (Ceylon)f  and  Slieve 
Riffi,J  until  he  settled  in  "fiery  Gol- 
gatha,"  or  Gaethligh,  a  place  which  is 
variously  supposed  to  be  Gothia,  or  Ga- 
l^tia,  or  Gethulia;  and  again,  in  two 
hundred  years  after,  that  is,  according  to 
O'Flaherty,  about  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  Brath,  the  son  of  Dea- 
gath,  or  Deatha,  and  nineteenth  in  de- 
scent from  Fenius,  led  a  fresh  expedition 
from  this  last-named  place  to  "  the  north 
of  the  world,  to  the  islands,  ploughing 
the  Tarrian  sea  (Mediterranean  or  Tyr- 
rhenian)  with  his  fleet."  He  passed  by 
Creid'  (Crete),  Sicil  (Sicily),  and  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  to  "  Espaiu,  the  pe- 
ninsular ;"  and  here  he  conquered  a  cer- 
tain territory,  his  son,  Breogan,  or  Bre- 
gond,  succeeding  him  in  the  command. 
The  city  which  our  wanderers  built  in 
Spain  was  called  Brigantia,  believed  to 
be  Betanzos,  in  Gallicia;  and,  from  a 
lofty  tower  erected  on  the  coast,  by 
Breogan,  it  is  said  that  his  son,  Ith,  dis- 
covered Eri,  or  Ireland,  "  as  far  as  the 
land  of  Luimnech  (as  the  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon  was  called),  on  a 


were  situated  in  some  part  of  the  vast  region  anciently 
called  Scythia  is  tolerably  certain,  and  the  probable 
opinion  is  that  they  were  the  Ural  mountains  in  Russia ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  set  down  in  old  maps  as  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  even  oi 
the  Alps,  and  the  vague  accounts  we  have  of  them 
would  answer  for  any  range  of  mountains  in  northern 
Europe. 
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winter's  eveiiiug;"*  Itli  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  and 
no  doubt  discovered  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
not  from  the  tower  of  Breoiran,  which 
was  impossible,  but  after  having  sailed 
thither  in  search  of  the  land,  which, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  his  race, 
tlie  children  of  Niul  were  destined  to 
possess.  He  landed  at  a  place  since 
called  Magh  Ithe,  or  the  Plain  of  Ith, 
near  Laggan,  in  the  county  of  Donegal ; 
and  Laving  been  taken  for  a  spy  or 
pirate,  by  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  was 
attacked  and  mortally  wounded,  when 
he  escaped  to  his  ship  and  died  at  sea.f 
The  remains  of  Ith  were  carried  to 
Spain  by  Lis  crew,  now  commanded  by 
Lis  son  Lugaid,  who  stimulated  his  kins- 


*  The  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert,  in  one  of  tlie  additional 
notes  to  the  Irish  Nennius,  shows  how  this  legend  of 
Ireland  having  been  seen  from  the  tower  of  Betanzos  (the 
ancient  Flavium  Brigantium)  may  have  arisen  from  pas- 
sages of  Orosius,  the  geogTaplier,  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  lofty  Pharos  erected  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  "  ad  specu- 
lum Britannia,"  "  for  a  watch-tower  in  the  direction  of 
Britain  ;"  and  where  again,  describing  the  coasts  of  Ire- 
hmd,  the  vsrriter  says  "procul  spectant  Brigantiam,  Gal- 
liciu)  civitatem,"  &c. — "  they  lie  at  a  distance  opposite 
Brigantiam,  a  city  of  Gallicia,"  &c  ;  the  words  "  specu- 
lum" and  "  spectant"  having  apparently  led  to  the  ab- 
surd notion  that  the  coast  of  Ireland  was  visible  from 
the  tower.  See  also  Dr.  Wilde's  communication  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  on  the  remains  of  the  Pharos  of 
Corunna,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  the  tower  of 
Breogan. 

f  Whoever  attempts  to  trace  on  the  map  of  the  world 
the  route  ascribed  in  the  text  to  the  ancestors  of  Milesius, 
will  find  liimself  seriously  puzzled.  In  all  the  accounts 
of  thesie  peregrinations  two  distinct  expeditions  are  al- 
luded to,  one  by  the  east  and  north,  and  the  other  westerly, 
that  is,  through  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  The  latter  is  intelligible  enough,  but  the 
former  would  imply  a  passage  by  water,  from  south  to 
north,  through  the  central  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Nemediaus  and  Tuatha  dc  Dananns  would  also  appear 
to  have  jiassed  freely  in  their  ships  between  Greece,  or 
Scythia,  and   Uie  northern  seas,  without  going  through 


men  to  avenge  Lis  deatL ;  and  such,  ac- 
cording to  the  cLroniclers,  was  the  prov- 
ocation for  the  expedition  which  fol- 
lowed. Accordingly,  the  sons  of  Gol 
lam  (wLo  is  more  generally  known  by 
Lis  surname  of  Miledh,  or  Milesius),  the 
son  of  Bile,  son  of  Breogan,  and  hence  the 
nepLew  of  ItL,  manned  tLirty  sLips,  and 
prepared  to  set  out  for  Inis  Ealga,  as 
Ireland  was  at  tLat  time  called.  Mile- 
sius Limself,  wLo  was  king  of  Spain,  or 
at  least  of  tLe  Gadelian  province  of  it, 
and  wLo  in  Lis  earlier  life  Lad  travelled 
into  Scytliia,  and  performed  sundry  ex- 
ploits there,  had  died  before  the  news 
of  the  deatL  of  ItL  arrived ;  and  Lis 
wife  Scota,  tLe  second  of  tLe  name  we 
Lave  yet  met  in  tLese  annals,  went  witL 

the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     Some  get  rid  of  this  diiEculty 
by  treating  the  whole  story  as  a  fable  founded  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition  and  its  river-ocean  ;  but  eveii 
that  famous  legend  of  classic  antiquity  stands  itself  in 
need  of  explanation ;  and  with  that  view  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Baltic  and  Euxine  seas  were  at  some 
remote  period   connected,  and  that  the  vast,  swampy 
plains  of  Poland  were  covered  with  water.    A  connected 
series  of  lakes  may  thus  have  extended  across  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  from  north  to  south ;  and  the  lagimes 
along  the  present  northern  coast  of  the  Black  sea  may 
indicate  what  their  appearance  had  been.     Traditions  ol 
many  of  the  physical  changes  which  have  taken  place 
from  time  to  time  in  the  surface  of  Ireland,  since  the 
universal  Deluge,  such  as  the  eruption  of  rivers,  and  the 
formation  of  new  lakes  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Irish  annals ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Greek  traditions  of  Deucalion's  Deluge,  and  the  theories 
respecting  the  eruption  of  the  Euxine  into  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  of  a  channel  between  the   ocean   ard   ths 
Mediterranean  through  ancient  Aqnitaine,  ,may  refer  tc 
a  period  when  the  ship  Argo,  and  the  barques  of  the  dp 
scendants  of  Niul,  might  have  passed  from  the  shores 
of  Greece  to  the  Hyperborean  seas  through  the  heart  o 
Sarmatia,  as  indicated  above. — (See  "  A  Vindication  o 
the  Bardic  Accounts  of  the  Early  Invasions  of  Ireland 
and  a  Verification  of  the  River-ocean  of  the  Greeks. 
Dublin,  1853.     Also  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  fo 
March,  1853.) 
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her  six  sons  at  the  head  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Some  of  the  accounts  mention 
eight  sons  of  Milesius,  but  the  names 
ffiven  in  Maelmura's  poem  are  Donn,  or 
Heber  Donn,  Colpa,  Amergin,  Ir,  Heber 
(that  is,  Heber  Finn,  or  the  fair),  and 
Heremon.  Lugaid,  the  son  of  Ith,  was 
also  a  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
names  of  several  other  chiefs  are  given; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  principal 
portion  of  the  Gadelian  colony  in  Spain 
sailed  on  the  occasion. 

A.  M.  3500. — It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
jv^orld  3500,  and  1700  years  before 
Ohrist,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  or 
A.  M.  2934,  and  b.  c.  1015,  according  to 
O'Flaherty's  chronology,  that  the  Mile- 
sian colony  arrived  in  Ireland.  The 
bardic  legends  say  the  island  was  at  first 
made  invisible  to  them  by  the  necro- 
mancy of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that 
when  they  at  length  effected  a  landing 
and  marched  into  the  country,  the  Tua- 
tha  de  Dananns  confessed  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  resist  them,  having 
no  standing  army,  but  that  if  they 
again  embarked,  and  could  make  good 
a  landing  according  to  the  rules  of  war, 
the  country  should  be  theirs.  Amergin, 
who  was  the  ollav  or  learned  man  and 
judge  of  the  expedition,  having  been 
appealed  to,  decided  against  his  own 
people,  and  they  accordingly  re-em- 
barked at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Ireland,  and  withdrew  "the  distance  of 
nine  waves"  from  the  shore.  No  sooner 
had  they  done  so  than  a  terrific  storm 
eommeuced,  raised  by  the  magic  arts  of 
the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  and  the  Mile- 


sian   fleet    was    completely    scattered. 
Several  of  the  ships,  among  them  those 
of  Donn  and  Ir,  were  lost  off  different 
parts   of  the    coast.      Heremon   sailed 
round  by  the  northeast,  and  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  (called  Inver 
Colpa,  from  one  of  the  brothers  who 
was  drowned  there),  and  others  landed 
at  Inver  Scene,  so  called  from   Scene 
Dubsaine,  the  wife  of  Amergin,  who  per- 
ished in  that  river.     In  the  first  battle 
fought  with  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  at 
Slieve  Mish,  near  Ti-alee,  the  latter  were 
defeated ;  but  among   the  killed  were 
Scota,  the  wife   of  Milesius,  who  was 
buried  in   the  place  since  called  from 
her,  Glen-Scoheen,  and  Fas,  the  wife  of 
Un,  another  of  the  Milesians,  from  whom 
Glenofaush  in  the  same  neighborhood 
has   its  name.     After  this  the  sons  ol 
Milesius  fought  a  battle  at  Tailtinn,  or 
Teltown,  in    Meath,    where    the    three 
kinsrs  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns  were 
killed    and    their    people    completely 
routed.   The  three  queens,  Eire,  Fodhla. 
and    Banl)a,   were    also   slain ;   women 
having    been    accustomed    during    the 
pagan  times  in  Ireland  to  take  part  per- 
sonally in  battles,  and  in  many  instances 
to  lead  the  hostile  armies  to  the  fight. 
Among  the  Milesians  killed  in  this  bat- 
tle, or  I'ather  in  the  pursuits  of  the  Tua- 
tha de  Dananns,  were  Fuad  (from  whom 
Slieve  Fuad  in  Armagh,  a  place  much 
celebrated  in  Irish  history,  has  derived 
its  name),  and  Cuailgne,  who  was  killed 
at    Slieve    Cuailgne,   now   the   Cooley 
mountains,    near    Carlingford      a    the 
county  of  Louth.  ^ 
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After  tlie  battle  of  Teltowu  the  Mile- 
sians eojoyed  the  iiudisturbed  posses- 
Bion  of  the  country,  and  formed  alliances 
with  the  Firbolgs,  the  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nanns,  and  other  pi'iraitive  races,  but 
more  especially  with  the  first,  who 
aided  them  willingly  in  the  subjugation 
of  their  late  masters,  and  were  allowed 
to  retain  possession  of  certain  territories, 
where  some  of  their  posterity  still  re- 
main. Hei"emon  and  Ileber  Finn  di- 
vided Ireland  between  them  ;  but  a  dis- 
pute arising,  owing  to  the  covetousness 
of  the  wife  of  Heber,  who  desired  to 
have  all  the  finest  vales  in  Erin  for  her- 
self, a  battle  was  fought  at  Geashill,  in 
the  present  Kings  county,  in  which 
Heremon  killed  his  brother  Heber.  In 
the  division  of  Ireland  which  followed, 
Heremon,  who  retained  the  sovereignty 
himself,  gave  Ulster  to  Hebei',  the  son 
of  Ir;  Munster  to  the  four  sons  of  Heber 
Finn;  Connaught  to  Un  and  Eadan; 
and  Leinster  to  Ci'ivann  Sciavel,  a 
Damnonian  or  Firbolg.  The  people  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  in  general  are 
looked  upon  as  the  descendants  of  He- 
ber; while  the  families  of  Leinster,  many 
of  those  of  Connaught,  the  Hi  Nialls  of 
Ulster,  tfec,  trace  their  pedigree  to 
Heremon.  Families  sprung  from  the 
sous  of  Ir  are  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland ;  but  of  Amergin,  the 
poet  and  ollav,  little  is  said  in  this  dis- 
tribution of  the  land.  He  is  mentioned 
as  having  constiucted  the  causeway  or 

*  Tlie  above  etymology  of  Tara  is  evidently  legendary ; 
and  according  to  Cormac's  Glossary,  quoted  by  O'Dono- 
v&n  (Four  Masters,  vol.  i.,  p.  31),  the  njvme,  which  in 


tocliar  of  Inver  Mor,  or  the  mouth  of 
the  Ovoca  in  Wicklow. 

The  wife  of  Heremon  was  Tea,  tlie 
daughter  of  Lugaid,  the  son  of  Ith,  for 
whom  he  repudiated  his  former  wife 
Ove}^,  who  followed  the  expedition  to 
Ireland,  and  died  of  grief  on  finding 
herself  deserted ;  and  it  was  Tea  who 
selected  for  the  royal  I'esidence  the  hill 
of  Druim  Caein,  called  from  her  Tea- 
mur  or  Tara — that  is,  the  mound  of 
Tea.*  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
Heremon  slew  his  brother  Amergin  in 
battle,  and  in  subsequent  conflicts  others 
of  his  kinsmen  fell  by  his  hands ;  and 
having  reigned  fifteen  years,  he  died  at 
Kath-Beothaifrh,  now  Rathveasrh  on  the 
Nore,  in  Kilkenny. 

About  the  pe^'iod  of  the  Milesian  in- 
vasion the  Cruithnigh,  Cruithnians,  or 
Picts,  so  called,  according  to  the  gener- 
ally received  opinion,  from  having  their 
bodies  tattooed,  or  painted,  are  said  to 
have  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland  previous  to 
their  final  settlement  in  Alba,  or  Scot- 
land. Having  no  wives,  they  obtained 
Milesian  women  in  marriage ;  that  is, 
according  to  some  accounts,  they  mar- 
ried the  widows  of  those  who  had  been 
drowned  with  Heber  Donn  in  the  expe- 
dition from  Spain,  making  a  solemn 
comnact  th nt.  ch.ciild  they  succeed  in 
conquering  the  country  they  were  about 
to  invade,  the  sovereignty  should  de- 
scend in  the  female  line.  The  Cruith- 
ninns  were  of  a  kindred  i-ace  with  the 

Irish  is  Teamhair,  merely  signifiee  a  hill  commandiug 
a  pleasant  prospect. 
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Scots  or  Irish,  and  for  many  centuries 
dwelt  as  a  distinct  people  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Ulster,  where  some  of  their  de- 
scendants were  to  be  found  at  the  time 
of  tlie  confiscations  under  Japes  I. ;  but 


the  confused  traditions  about  the  visit 
of  a  Pictish  colony  at  the  same  time^ 
with  the  children  of  Milesius  are  pro- 
perly treated  as  apocryphal. 


* 


CHAPTER  III.      * 

Questions  as  to  the  Credit  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Annals. — Defective  Chronology.— The  Test  of  Science  applied.- 
Theories  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Ireland. — Intellectual  Qualities  of  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  de  Dananns  - 
Monuments  of  the  latter  People. — Celts. 


HAVING  thus  far  followed  the 
bardic  chroniclers,  oi*  seanachies, 
it  is  right  to  pause  awhile  to  consider 
what  amount  of  credit  we  may  place  in 
them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  what  are 
the  opiuions  of  those  who  reject  their 
authority.  A  j udicious  and  accomplish- 
ed Irish  annalist,  Tighernacli.  Abbot 
of  Clonmacnoise,  who  died  so  early  as 
\.  D.  1088,  has  said  that  all  the  Scottish, 
that  is,  Irish,  records  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Cimbaeth,  which  he  fixed  at  the 
year  b.  c.  805,  are  doubtful;  and  we 
have,  therefore,  good  authority,  inde- 
pendent of  internal  evidence  or  of  the 
opinions  of  modern  writers,  for  placing 
on  them  but  a  modified  reliance.     We 

*  Bede  (Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  i.,  c.  1)  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Picts : — "  When  the  Britons, 
beginning  at  the  south,  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  island,  it  happened  that  the  nation 
of  the  Picts,  from  Scythia,  as  is  reported,  putting  to  sea 
m  a  few  long  ships,  were  driven  by  the  winds  beyond 
the  shores  of  Britain,  and  arrived  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Ireland,  where,  finding  the  nation  of  the  Scots,  they 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  settle  among  them,  but  could 

not  succeed  in  obtaining  their  request The  Picts, 

*ccordingly,  sailing  over  into  Britain,  began  to  inhabit 


must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  carry 
our  doubts  too  far.  These  ancient  rec- 
ords claim  our  veneration  for  their  great 
antiquity,  and  are  themselves  but  the 
channels  of  still  older  traditions.  Wri- 
tings which  date  from  the  first  ages  oi 
Christianity  in  Ireland  refer  to  facts 
upon  which  all  our  pre-Christian  his- 
tory hinges,  as  the  then  fixed  historical 
tradition  of  the  country;  and  the  closest 
study  of  the  history  of  Ireland  shows 
the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  period  pre- 
vious to  which  the  main  facts  related 
by  the  annalists  should  be  rejected  as 
utterly  fabulous.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  such 
men  as  Heber  and  Heremon,  and,  there- 

the  northern  parts  thereof Now  the  Picts  had  no 

wives,  and  asked  them  of  the  Scots,  who  would  not  con- 
sent to  grant  them  on  any  terms  than  that,  '.vhen  any 
difficulty  should  arise,  they  should  clioose  a  king  from 
the  female  royal  race,  rather  than  from  the  male  ;  which 
custom,  as  is  well  Known,  has  been  obsei^ed  among  the 
Picts  to  this  day."  See,  for  ample  details  about  tho 
Cruithnians  or  Picts,  and  for  all  the  traditions  relative 
to  their  intercourse  with  Ireland,  the  annotations  to  the 
Irish  Nennius, 
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fore,  of  a  Milesian  or  Scottish  colony, 
than  there  is  to  question  the  occur- 
rence of  the  battle  of  Cloutarf ;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha 
de  Dananns  are  so  mixed  up  with  our 
written  history,  so  impressed  on  the 
monuments  and  topography  of  the 
country,  and  so  illusti-ated  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  population,  that  no  man 
of  learning  who  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  subject  would  now  think  of  doubting 
their  (Existence.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
it  is  for  the  main  facts  that  we  claim 
this  credence.  These  facts  are,  of 
course,  mixed  up  with  the  quaint  ro- 
mance characteristic  of  the  remote  ages 
in  which  they  were  recorded,  and  the 
/  chief  difficulty,  as  in  the  ancient  history 
of  most  countries,  is  to  trace  out  the 
substratum  of  truth  beneath  the  super- 
incumbent mass  of  fable. 

The  chronology  of  the  pre-Christian 
Irish  annals  is  obviously  erroneous,  but 
that  does  not  affect  their  general  au- 
thenticity. They  were  compiled  for  the 
most  part  from  such  materials  as  gen- 
ealogical lists  of  kings,  to  whose  reigns 
disputed  periods  of  duration  were  at- 
tributed ;  and  those  who,  in  subsequent 
ages,  endeavored  to  form  regular  series 
of  annals  out  of  such  data,  and  to  make 
them  synchronize  with  the  history  of 
other  countries,  were  unavoidably  liable 
to  erroi-.  The  Four  Masters,  adopting 
the  chi'onology  of  the  Septuagint  and 
the   Greeks,    according   to   which    the 


•  Charles  O'Connor,  of  Balenagar,  says,  in  his  Disser- 
laUona  on  th«  History  of  Ireland,  that  the  Milesian  inva- 


world  was  5,200  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  refer  the  occurrences 
of  Irish  history,  previous  to  the  Chris- 
tian ei'a,  to  epochs  so  remote  as  to  ex- 
pose the  .whole  history  to  ridicule ; 
while  O'Flaherty,  endeavoring  to  arrive 
at  a  more  reasonable  computation,  and 
taking  for  his  standard  the  system  of 
Scaliger,  which  makes  the  age  of  the 
world  before  Christ  some  1250  years 
less,  reduces  the  dates  given  by  the 
Four  Masters  by  many  hundreds  of 
years;  but  the  degree  of  antiquity 
which  even  he  allows  to  them  surpasses 
credibility.  Thus,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Ogygia,  the  arrival  of  the 
Milesian  colony  took  place  1015  years 
before  the  Christian  era;  that  is,  about 
260  years  before  the  building  of  Rome, 
making  it  synchronize  with  the  reign  of 
Saul  in  Israel;  while,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters,  that  event  occurred  moie 
than  six  hundred  years  earlier ;  that  is, 
many  centuries  before  the  foundation 
of  Troy,  or  the  Argonautic  expedition  ; 
and  yet,  at  that  remote  period — sixteen 
hundred  years,  according  to  one  compu- 
tation, and  at  least  a  thousand,  accord- 
ing to  another,  before  Julius  Caesar 
found  Britain  still  occupied  by  half-sav- 
age and  half-naked  inhabitants — we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  a  reo:ular  mon- 
archy  was  established  in  Ireland,  and 
was  continued  through  a  known  succes- 
sion of  kings,  to  the  twelfth  century  !* 
A    chronology   so    improbable    has 


sion  cannot  have  been  much  earlier  or  later  than  tbe 
year  B.  c.  760. 
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naturally  weakened  tlie  credibility  of 
our  older  annals ;  but  neither  bardic 
legends  nor  erroneous  computations 
can  destroy  the  groundwork  of  truth 
which  we  must  recognize  beneath  them. 

The  ancient  Irish  attributed  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  truth  of  their 
historic  compositions,  for  social  reasons. 
Their  whole  system  of  society — every 
question  as  to  the  rights  of  property — 
turned  upon  the  descent  of  families  and 
the  principle  of  clanship ;  so  that  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  mere  fables  would 
be  tolerated  instead  of  facts,  where 
v^very  social  claim  was  to  be  decided 
on  their  authority.  A  man's  name  is 
ucarcely  mentioned  in  our  annals  with- 
out the  addition  of  his  forefathers  for 
several  generations,  a  thing  which  rarely 
occurs  in  those  of  other  countries. 

Again,  when  we  arrive  at  the  era  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland,  we  find  that  our 
ancient  annals  stand  the  test  of  verifica- 
tion by  science  with  a  success  which  not 
only  establishes  their  character  for  truth- 
fulness at  that  period,  but  vindicates  the 
records  of  preceding  dates  involved  in 
it.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  annals,  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  eclipses,  are  record- 
ed, and  these  are  found  to  agree  so  ex- 
actly with  the  calculations  of  astronomy, 

*  For  observations  on  the  comparison  of  the  entries  of 
eclipses  in  the  Irish  annals  with  the  calculations  in  the 
great  French  work,  I'Ai't  de  verifier  les  Dates,  as  a  test 
and  correction  of  the  former,  see  O'Donovan's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  Doctor 
Wilde's  Report  on  the  Tables  of  Deaths  in  the  Census  of 
1851,  where  the  idea  of  the  comparison  has  been  fully 
carried  out.  Thus,  in  the  Annals  of  lunisfallen  we  find, 
'*  A.  D.  445,  a  solar  eclipse  at  the  ninth  hour."  This  is 
the  first  eclipse  mentioned  in  the  Irish  annals,  and  it 


as  to  leave  no  room  whatever  to  doubt 
the  general  accuracy  of  documents  found 
in  these  particulars  to  be  so  correct,  at 
least  for  periods  after  the  Christian  era.* 
Now,  coming  to  the  theories  of  Irish 
origins  entertained  by  those  who  reject 
the  authority  of  the  old  annalists  either 
wholly  or  on  this  particular  point ;  it  is 
certain,  according  to  them,  that  Ireland 
has  invariably  derived  her  population 
from  the  neighboring  shores  of  Britain, 
in  the  same  way  as  Britain  itself  had 
been  peopled  from  those  of  Gaul.  It 
was  thus,  they  tell  us,  that  the  Belgae, 
or  Firbolgs,  the  Damnonians,  and  the 
Dananns  came  successively  into  Erin,  as 
well  as,  in  after  times,  that  other  race 
called  Scots,  whose  origin  seems  to  set 
speculation  at  defiance.  Navigation 
was  so  imperfectly  understood  in  those 
ages,  that  such  a  voyage  as  that  from 
Spain  to  Ireland,  especially  for  a  numer- 
ous squadron  of  small  craft,  is  treated 
with  ridicule.  The  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation, which  all  admit  the  Greeks,  and 
Trojans,  and  Phoenicians  to  have  pos- 
sessed, is  not  acceded  to  the  early  col- 
onies of  Ireland ;  but  it  is  argued  that 
as  people  spread  naturally  into  adjoin- 
ing countries  visible  from  those  whence 
they  proceeded,  so  it  is  only  reasonable 

agrees  with  the  calculated  date  in  I'Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates,  where  the  corresponding  entry  is,  "  A  solar  eclipse 
visible  in  northwestern  Europe,  July  20th,  at  half-past 
five,  A.  M."  And  again,  in  the  Annals  of  Tigernach 
"  A.  D.  664.  Darkness  at  the  ninth  hour  on  the  Calends  oi 
May  ;"  while  in  the  French  astronomical  work  already 
quoted,  there  is  noticed  for  that  year,  "  A  total  eclipse  ol 
the  sun,  visible  to  Europe  and  Africa,  at  half  past  thiee, 
P.  M.,  1st  of  May." 
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io  suppo.v.  tliat  Ireland  received  inhabit- 
ants from  tlie  coasts  of  AVales  or  Scot- 
land, from  wliicli  her  shores  could  be 
plainly  seen,  rather  than  from  Thrace  or 
Macedou,  or  even  from  Spain.  Similar- 
ity of  names,  also,  comes  to  the  aid  of 
this  theory;  for  it  seems  probable 
enousrh  that  the  Bels:*  and  Dumnonii 
of  Southern  Britain  were  the  same  race 
with  those  bearing  almost  identically 
the  same  names  in  Ireland.  As  to  the 
name  of  Scots,  it  was  never  heard  of 
before  the  second  or  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  given  to 
the  tribes  who  aided  the  Picts  in  har- 
assing the  people  of  South  Britain,  and 
their  masters,  the  Romans.  There  is  no 
Irish  or  any  other  authority  of  an  older 
date  for  the  application  of  the  name  of 
Scots  to  the  people  of  Erin.  Irish  wri- 
ters themselves  suggest  that  sciot,  a  dart 
or  arrow,  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  word  Scythia ;  and  with  more  prob- 
ability might  it  have  been  that  of  the 
name  Scoti,  or  Scots,  as  applied  to  men 
armed  with  weapons  so  called ;  and 
once  the  name,  from  this  or  any  other 
cause,  came  to  be  applied  to  the  natives 
of  Ireland,  it  is  easy,  we  are  told,  to  im- 
acrine  how  the  Irish  bards  built  upon  it 

*  Fiacli's  liymn,  admitted  to  be  the  composition  of  a 
disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  reft^rs  to  the  Milesian  traditions  of 
the  Irish ;  and  among  the  authorities  most  frequently 
quoted  by  Keating,  O'Flaherty,  and  other  old  writers,  on 
the  period  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  Firbolgs,  and  the 
Milesian  colony,  on  accoimt  of  their  works  being  still 
preserved,  are  Maelmura  of  Fathan,  who  died  A.  D.  884  ; 
Eochy  O'Flynn,  who  died  A.  D.  984 ;  Flan  Mainistreach, 
who  died  a.  d.  1056  ;  and  Giolla  Kevin,  who  died  A.  D. 
1072;  all  of  whom  related  in  verse  the  written  and  oral 
traditions  received  by  themselves  from  preceding:  ages. 


a  fine  romance,  deriving  it  from  an  im- 
aginary daughter  of  King  Pharaoh,  and 
perhaps  borrowing  from  it  also  the  idea 
of  claiming  for  their  nation  descent  from 
Scythia,  the  region,  at  that  time,  of  fabu- 
lous heroism.  These  theories  give  wide 
scope  to  the  imagination,  and  would  sub 
stitute  for  the  traditions  of  the  old  annal- 
ists conjectures  quite  as  vague  and  in- 
conclusive, however  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed they  may  be.* 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Fir- 
bolgs, or  Belgians,  were  a  pastoral  peo- 
ple, inferior  in  knowledge  to  the  Tuatha 
de  Dananns,  by  whom,  although  the 
latter  were  less  numerous,  they  were 
kept  in  subjection.  It  is  also  admitted 
that  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  race  were 
superior  in  their  knowledge  of  the  use- 
ful arts  and  in  general  information  to 
the  Gadelian,  or  Scottish  colony,  who, 
however,  excelled  them  in  energy,  cour- 
age, and  probably  in  most  physical  qual- 
ities. To  their  intellectual  superiority 
the  Danann  colony  owed  their  character 
of  necromancers,  as  it  was  natui"al  that 
a  rude  and  ignorant  people  at  that  age 
should  look  upon  skilled  workmanship 
and  abstruse  studies  as  associated  with 
the  supernatural. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Ireland, 
the  chronicles  of  the  bards  were  replaced  by  regular  an 
nals,  kept  in  several  of  the  monasteries,  and  from  this 
period  we  may  look  upon  the  record  of  events  in  otii  his- 
tory as,  morally  speaking,  accurate.  The  statement  of 
Mr.  Moore,  and  of  others  of  his  school,  that  the  primitive 
traditions  of  Irish  history  were  fabricated  to  please  a  faU- 
en  nation  with  delusions  of  past  glories,  is  monstrously 
absurd.  They  were  in  existence,  and  were  cherished  by 
tlie  people,  ages  before  the  fallen  circumstancefi  which 
Mr.  Moore  contemplati^s. 
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It  is  probable  tliat  by  tbe  Tuatlia  de 
Dananns  mines  were  first  worked  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
tliey  were  the  artificers  of  those  beauti- 
fully shaped  bi'onze  swords  and  spear- 
heads that  have  been  found  in  Ireland, 
and  of  which  so  many  fine  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  The  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, also,  of  this  people  evince  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  mind  on  the  part  oi" 
those  by  whom  they  were  erected. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  vast 
mounds,  or  artificial  hills,  of  Drogheda, 
Knowth,  Dowth,  and  New  Grange, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  with  sev- 
eral minor  tumuli  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, were  erected  as  the  tombs  of  Tua- 
tha  de  Danann  kings  and  chieftains;  and 
as  such  they  only  rank  after  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  for  the  stupendous  efforts 
which  were  required  to  raise  them.* 

As  to  the  Firbolgs,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  are  any  monuments  re- 
maining of  their  first  sway  in  Ireland; 
but  the  famous  Dun  Aengus  and  other 
great  stone  forts  in  the  islands  of  Aran 
are  well-authenticated  remnants  of  their 
military  structures  of  the  period  of  the 


*  See  Dr.  Petrie's  "  History  of  Tara  Hill, "  and  Dr. 
Wildo's  "  Beauties  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater." 

\  In  the  Book  of  MacFirbis,  written  about  the  year 
1650,  it  is  said  that  "  every  one  who  is  black,  loquacious, 
lying,  tale-telling,  or  of  low  and  grovelling  mind,  is  of  the 
Firbolg  descent ;"  and  that  "  every  one  who  is  fair-haired, 
of  larj^e  size,  fond  of  music  and  horse-riding,  and  practises 
the  ai  t  of  magic,  is  of  Tuatha  de  Danann  descent."  See 
these  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  Wilde  in  an  ethnological 
disquisition  on  these  ancient  races,  founded  on  the 
peculiarities  of  human  crania  discovered  under  circum- 
Stanc^jq  that  identify  them  as  belonging  to  the  two  races 
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Christian  era,  or  thereabouts.  That  the 
Tuatha  de  Dananns  were  not  a  warlike 
people  appears  from  the  tradition  of 
their  remonstrance  against  the  fii'st  land- 
ing of  the  Milesians,  when  they  admitted 
that  they  had  no  standing  ai'my  to  resist 
invasion. f 

Again  the  question  is  raised,  were 
these  Firbolgs,  and  Tuatha  de  Dananns, 
and  Gadelians,  all  Celts?  And,  in  re- 
ply, it  must  be  said  that  the  term  Celt, 
or  Kelt,  as  it  is  more  correctly  pro- 
nounced, was  unknown  to  the  Irish 
themselves;  that  the  word  is  of  classic 
origin,  and  was  probably  as  indefinite 
as  most  geographical  names  and  dis- 
tinctions at  that  period  appear  to  have 
been.  Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  in 
all  probability  none  of  the  immigra- 
tions into  Ireland  were  unmixed,  and 
that  the  first  population  of  the  isl- 
and was  composed  of  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
and  Teutonic  races,  mixed  up  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  A  Scythian  origin 
is  claimed  for  all  in  the  Irish  tradi- 
tions, in  which  all  are  traced  to  Japhet, 
the  son  who  received  the  blessing,  and 
throuf^h  him  to  the  cradle  of  our 
race.  J 


respectively.    "Beauties  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater," 
pp.  212,  239. 

X  O'Flaherty,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Ogygia,  gives  the 
following  as  the  results  of  his  researches  about  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Ireland : — That  the  first  four  colonies 
came  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ;  that  Partholan 
and  Nemedius,  descendants  of  Gomar  by  Riphat,  came 
from  Northern,  and  the  Firbolg  colony  from  Southern 
Britain  ;  that  these  races  spoke  difierent  languages ;  that 
the  Tuatha  de  Dananns  were  the  descendants  of  the  N* 
medians,  who,  after  sojourning  in  Scandinavia,  returned 
into  North  Britain,  and  thence,  in  the  lapee  of  time,  into 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Milesian  Kings  of  Ireland. — Irial  the  Prophet. — Tiemmas. — Crom-Cruach  ;  the  Paganism  of  the  Ancient 
Irish. — Social  Progress. — The  Triennial  Assembly  or  Parliament  of  Tara. — Cimbaeth. — Queen  Macha. — 
Foimdation  of  Emania. — Ugony  the  Great. — New  Division  of  Ireland.—  Pagan  Oath. — A  Murrain. — Maeve, 
Queen  of  Connaught  — Wars  of  Connaught  and  Ulster. — Bardic  Romances. 


FKOM  the  conquest  of  Ireland  (b.  c. 
1700*)  by  the  sons  of  Gollamh,  or 
Milesius,  to  its  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity by  St.  Patrick  (a.  d.  432),  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  sovereigns  are  enu- 
merated, whose  sway  extended  over  the 
whole  island,  independent  of  the  petty 
kings  and  chieftains  of  provinces  and 
particular  districts.  Of  this  number, 
sixty  were  of  the  race  of  Heremon, 
twenty-nine  of  the  posterity  of  Heber 
Finn,  twenty-four  of  the  line  of  Ir,  three 
were  descended  from  Lugaid,  the  son 
of  Ith,  one  was  a  plebeian,  or  Firbolg, 
and  one  was  a  woman.  The  history  of 
their  reigns  is,  to  a  great  extent,  made 
up  of  wai'S  either  among  different 
branches  of  their  own  race  or  against 
the  Firbolgs  and  others;  but  numerous 
events  are  also  recorded  which  mark 
the  progress  of  civilization,  such  as  the 

the  north  of  Ireland ;  that  the  Dananns  being  subdued 
by  the  Scots,  the  Firbolgs,  under  the  latter,  again  flour- 
ished in  Ireland,  and  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  Con- 
naught for  several  ages ;  that  the  Fomorians,  whether  the 
aborigines  of  Ireland  or  not.  were  not  descendants  of 
Cham,  nor  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  but  from  that  coun- 
try whence  the  Danes,  in  after  ages,  invaded  Ireland ;  and 
finally,  that  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  de  Dananns  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  each  other  before  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  by  the  latter 


clearing  of  plains  from  woods,  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  {he  erection  of  palaces, 
&c.  The  breaking  forth  of  several 
rivers  and  other  natural  phenomena  are 
mentioned,  and  a  great  number  of  le- 
gends are  related,  many  of  them  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  romance. 

Irial,  surnamed  Faidh,  or  the  Proph 
et,  son  of  Heremon,  began  the  struggle 
against  the  Fomorians  and  Firbolgs,  the 
latter  of  whom  kept  the  Milesian  armies 
occasionally  occupied  for  centuries  after. 
The  tribes  of  Firbolgs  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  the  Ernai  and  the  Mar* 
tinei,  the  former  of  whom  are  described 
in  one  place  as  holding  the  present 
county  of  Keriy,  and  the  latter  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county  of  Lim- 
erick ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Fiacha  Lav- 
rainne,  who  was  killed  in  the  year  b.  c. 
1449,  the  Ernai  are  stated  to  have  been 

*  We  continue  to  employ  the  chronology  of  the  Foui 
Masters,  simply  turning  the  years  of  the  world  into  the 
corresponding  years  before  Christ,  as  being  more  intel- 
ligible; but  the  reader  wUl  observe  that,  as  already 
stated,  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  dates  until 
we  arrive  within  a  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
All  the  computations  at  this  early  period  are  equally 
uncertain  ;  and  we  insert  the  dates  merely  for  the  sake 
of  method,  to  mark  the  order  of  events,  the  relative  dur» 
tion  of  reigns,  &c 
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routed  in  battle  on  a  plain  where  Lough 
Erce,  so  called  from  them,  subsequently^ 
flowed  oyer  the  slain.  Irial  Faidh  died 
on  Magh  Muai,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  plain  near  Knock  Moy,  a  few  miles 
from  Tuam,  after  clearing  a  great  many 
extensive  plains  and  erecting  several 
forts  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign. 

B.  c.  1620. — Among  the  early  Mile- 
sian kings  a  prominent  place  is  assigned 
to  Tiernmas,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  institute  the  public  worship 
of  idols  in  Ireland.  The  notion  which 
we  can  form  of  the  paganism  of  the 
ancient  Irish  is  extremely  obscure.  Ow- 
ing to  the  scanty  information  which  the 
old  manuscripts  afford  us  on  the  subject, 
every  one  who  has  written  about  it  has 
had  ample  scope  for  his  own  favorite 
theory,  and  some  of  these  theories  have 
been  advanced  with  scarcely  a  shadow 
of  foundation.  We  shall  revert  to  this 
subject  again,  and  for  the  present  shall 
refer  only  to  the  worship  of  Crom- 
Cruach,  the  chief  idol  of  the  Irish,  which 
stood  in  Magh-Slecht,  or  the  Plain  of 
Adoration,  in  the  ancient  territory  of 
Breifny.*  This  idol,  which  was  covered 
with  gold,  was  said  to  represent  a  hide- 
ous monster,  and  its  name  implies  that 
it  was  stooped,  or  crooked,  and  also 
that  it  was  black,  for  it  is  sometimes 
called  Crom-Duv.  It  was  surrounded 
by  twelve  smaller  idols,  and  was  de- 
stroyed   by    St.    Patrick,    who    merely 

*  The  village  of  Ballymagauran  and  the  island  of 
Port,  in  the  present  county  of  Cavan,  are  situated  in  the 
plain  anciently  caUed  Magli-Sleclit.  The  idol  stood  near 
«  nver  callefl  Chithard,  and  St.  Patrick  erected  a  church 


stretched  forth  towards  it,  from  a  dis 
tance,  his  crozier,  which  was  called  the 
Staff  of  Jesus.  It  is  probable  that  Tiein 
mas  only  erected  the  rude  statue,  and 
that  he  found  the  worship  prevailing  in 
the  country,  and  handed  down,  it  may 
be,  from  the  earliest  Milesians ;  but,  at 
all  events,  he  was  punished  for  his  idol- 
atry by  a  terrible  judgment,  having 
been  struck  dead,  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  his  people,  while  prostrate  be- 
fore Crom-Cruach,  on  the  Night  of  Sa- 
vain,  or  All  Hallow  Eve.  Tiernmas 
reigned  seventy-seven,  or,  according  to 
others,  eighty  years ;  and  it  was  under 
him  that  gold  was  first  smelted  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  district  of  Foharta,  east  of 
the  river  Liffey,  and  that  goblets  and 
brooches  were  first  covered  with  gold. 
According  to  Keating,  it  was  he  who 
first  ordered  that  the  rank  of  persons 
should  be  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  colors  in  their  garments:  thus,  the 
slave  should  have  but  one  color,  the 
peasant  two,  the  soldier  three,  the 
keeper  of  a  house  of  hospitality  four, 
the  chieftain  of  a  territory  five,  the 
oUav,  or  man  of  learning,  six;  and  in 
the  clothes  of  kings  and  queens  seven 
colors  were  allowed.  This  regulation  is 
attributed  by  the  Four  Masters  to  the 
successor  of  Tiernmas,  and  the  rule  is 
also  somewhat  differently  stated.f 

In  the  reign  of  Enna  Airgeach,  b.  c. 
1383,  silver  shields  were  first  made  at 

called  Donoghmore  in  the  immediate!  vicinity  of  the 
place.  (See  O'Donovan's  notes  at  reign  of  Tighernmaa, 
Four  Masters,  A.  M.  3656.) 

f  The  Scottish  plaid  is  traced  to  this  early  origin. 
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Airget-Ross,  or  the  Silver  Wood,  ou  the 
rbanks  of  the  river  Nore.  They  were 
given,  together  with  horses  and  chariots, 
to  the  heroes  and  nobility.  King  Mone- 
mon,  who  died  of  plague,  b.  c.  1328,  first 
caused  the  nobility  to  wear  chains  of 
o-old  on  their  necks,  and  rinses  of  the 
same  metal  on  their  fingers.  Deep 
wells  were  first  dug  in  the  reign  of  Fia- 
cha  Finailches,  by  whom  the  town  of 
Ceanannus,  or  Kells,  was  founded,  b.  o. 
1200.  Four-horsed  chariots  were  first 
used  in  the  time  of  Koiachty,  who  was 
killed  by  lightning  at  Dun  Severick, 
near  the  Giant's  Causeway,  b.  c.  1024. 
Stipends,  or  wages,  were  first  paid  to 
soldiers,  and  probably  to  other  persons 
in  public  employments,  in  the  reign  of 
Sedna  Innarry,  b.  o.  910 ;  and  silver 
coin  is  stated  to  have  been  first  struck 
in  Ireland,  at  the  silver  works  of  Air- 
get-Ross,  in  the  reign  of  Euda  Dearg, 
who,  with  many  othei*s,  died  of  plague, 
at  Slieve  Mish,  b.  c.  881. 

But  the  greatest  step  in  social  prog- 
ress at  that  remote  period  of  Irish  his- 
tory was  the  institution  of  the  Feis 
Teavrach,  or  triennial  assembly  of  Tara, 
by  Ollav  Fola  (Ollamh  Fodhla),  the 
beginning  of  whose  reign  is  fixed  by  the 
Four  Masters  at  the  year  of  the  world 
3883,  corresponding  with  the  year  b.  o. 
1317.  If  we  suppose  the  event  ante- 
dated even  by  several  centuries,  this  as- 
sembly woul  1,  nevertheless,  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a 
national  convocation  or  parliament  in 
any  country.  All  the  chieftains  or 
heads   of  septs,  bards,  historians,  and 


military  leaders  throughout  the  country 
were  regularly  summoned,  and  were  i 
required  to  attend  under  the  penalty 
of  being  treated  as  the  king's  enemies. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  oblong 
hall,  and  the  first  three  days  were  spent 
in  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  king, 
who  entertained  the  entire  assembly 
during  its  sittings.  The  bards  give  long 
and  glowing  accounts  of  the  magnifi- 
cence displayed  on  these  occasions,  of 
the  formalities  employed,  and  of  the 
business  transacted.  Tables  were  ar- 
rano^ed  along-  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and 
on  the  walls  at  either  side  were  suspend- 
ed the  banners  or  arms  of  the  chiefs,  so 
that  each  chief  on  entering  might  take 
his  seat  under  his  own  escutcheon.  Or- 
ders were  issued  by  sound  of  trumpet/ 
and  all  the  forms  were  characterized  by 
gi-eat  solemnity.  What  may  have  been 
the  authority  of  this  assembly,  or 
whether  it  had  any  power  to  enact  laws, 
is  not  clear;  but  it  would  appear  that 
one  of  its  principal  functions  was  the 
in-spection  of  the  national  records,  the 
writers  of  which  were  oblisjed  to  the 
strictest  accuracy  under  the  weightiest 
penalties.  These  accounts  of  the  Feis 
of  Tara  must  be  taken  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  coloring:  which  the  more 
ancient  traditions  on  the  subject  re- 
ceived from  the  later  writers  who  have 
delivered  them  to  us;  but  however 
cautiously  we  regard  them — and  no 
student  of  antiquity  will  novv-a-days 
venture  wholly  to  reject  them — they 
should  satisfy  us  that  the  pagan  Irish 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing, 
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uotwithstanding  the  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary of  so  many  moderns,  who  hold 
that  letters  were  not  introduced  into 
Ireland  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick. 

Besides  the  establishment  of  the  trien- 
nial assembly,  Ollav  Fola  appears  to 
have  instituted  other  wise  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  country. 
Over  every  cantred,  or  hundred,  he  ap- 
pointed a  chieftain,  and  over  each  town- 
land  a  kind  of  prefect  or  secondary 
chief,  all  being  the  servants  of  the  king 
of  Ireland.  He  constructed  a  rath  on 
Tara,  called  from  him  Mur-Ollavan,  and 
died  there,  after  a  useful  reign  of  forty 
years.* 

A  few  of  the  L'ish  monarchs  enjoyed 
very  long  reigns.  Thus,  Sirna  Selach 
governed  Ireland  for  150  years;  and  in 
a  battle  which  he  fou2:ht  ao^ainst  the 
race  of  Heber,  the  Fomorians  having 
been  brought  in  to  aid  the  latter,  a 
plague  fell  upon  them  during  the  fight, 
and  many  thousands  of  his  enemies 
perished  on  the  spot.  And  of  king  Sla- 
noll  (that  isj  all  health)  it  is  related 
that  there  was  no  sickness  in  Ireland 
during  his  reign ;  that  he  himself  died 
without  any  apparent  cause :  and  that 
his  body  remained  uncorrupted  and 
without  changing  color  for  several  years 
after  his  death. 

B.  c.  716. — The   reiojn   of    Cimbaeth 


*  The  real  name  of  tliis  king  was  Eochy  (pronounced 
Achy),  but  he  is  only  known  by  his  surname  of  Ollav 
Fola,  that  is,  the  chief  poet  or  learned  man  (Ollav)  of 
Ireland  (Fola). 

f  The  Four  Masters  assign  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
to  A.  M.  4484,  corresponding  with  the  year  B.  c.  716. 


brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  what, 
according  to  Tigernach,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  authentic  period  of  the 
Irish  annals.f  It  is  also  a  remarkable 
epoch  for  other  reasons,  and  especially 
for  the  foundation  of  Emania,  the  royal 
palace  of  Ulster.  The  story  of  this 
palace  is  curious.  About  this  period 
there  lived  three  princes,  Hugh  Hoe,  or 
the  Red ;  Dihorba,  and  Cimbaeth  (pro- 
nounced Kimbahe),  the  sons  of  three 
brothers,  and  all  three  claimed  equal 
riojht  to  the  crown.  A  contest  conse- 
quently  arose,  which  was  finally  adjust- 
ed by  a  solemn  engagement  that  they 
should  reign  in  turn  for  seven  years 
each  ;  and  this  agreement  was  strictly 
carried  out,  until,  at  the  end  of  his  third 
period  of  seven  years,  Hugh  Hoe  was 
drowned  at  Easroe,  or  Red  Hugh's  Cat- 
aract,;^ and  left  a  daughter,  Macha,  sur- 
named  Mongi-oe,  or  the  Red-haired,  who, 
when  her  father's  turn  to  rule  came 
round  again,  claimed  it  in  his  stead,  and 
made  war  on  the  other  two  competitors 
to  assert  her  right.  A  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  red-haired  lady  was  victori- 
ous;  and  Dihorba  having  been  slaiu, 
Macha  arranged  the  di.spute  with  the 
survivor,  Cimbaeth,  by  marrying  him 
and  making  him  king.  She  then,  as  the 
legend  goes,  followed  the  five  sons  of 
Dihorba  into  Connaught,  captured  them 


O'Flaherty  fixed  it  at  the  year  B.  C.  352  ;  Keating  abom, 
B.  c.  460  ;  and  Tigernach  at  B.  c.  305.  This  diversity 
exemplifies  the  uncertainty  of  early  Irish  chronology. 

^  Now  Assaroe,  or  the  Salmon  Leap,  on  the  river  Erne 
at  Ballyshannon,  where  Hugh  Eoe  was  buried  in  th« 
mound  now  called  Mullaghshee. 
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by  stratagem  awong  the  rocks  of  Bnrrin, 
and  compelled  them  to  build  her  a 
palace,  the  site  of  which  she  herself 
marked  ovit  with  the  bodkin  or  pin  of 
her  cloak,  whence  the  name  of  the  new 
palace,  Eamliuin^  which  signifies  a  neck- 
pin.  At  all  events,  it  was  at  the  desire 
of  Macha,  and  in  the  reign  of  her  hus- 
band, Cimbaeth,  that  the  palace  of  Ema- 
nia,  so  celebrated  in  the  histoiy  of  Ii».. 
land  for  many  centuries  after,  was  con- 
vStructed.  This  was  the  resort  of  the 
Red-branch  Knights,  and  the  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Ulster  for  855  years,*  until 
finally  destroyed,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
the  three  Collas.  After  the  death  of 
Cimbaeth,  Macha  reigned  as  absolute 
queen  of  Ireland  for  seven  years,  when 
ehe  was  slain  by  her  successor,  Rachty 
Ridearg,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  slain  by 
Ugaine  Mor,  or  Ugony  the  Great,  who 
had  been  fostered  by  Cimbaeth  and 
Macha,  and  thus  avenged  the  death  of 
his  royal  foster-mothei-. 

B.  c.  633. — Ugony,  who  reigned  forty 
years,  is  said  to  have  carried  his  vic- 
toiious  arms  far  out  of  Ireland,  so  that 
his  power  was  acknowdedged  "  all  over 
the  west  of  Europe,  as  far  as  Muir-Toir- 
rian,"  or  the  Mediterranean  sea.  He 
divided  Ireland  among  his  twenty-five 
children,  and  exacted  from  the  people 
an  oath,  according  to  the  ancient  Irish 


*  Annals  ol  Clonmacnoise.  The  remains  of  the  palace 
of  Eamhuin,  or  Emania,  ie  now  a  very  large  rath,  cor- 
ruptly called  the  Navan  fort,  situated  about  two  miles 
west  of  Armagh.  Near  the  liill  is  a  townland  which 
Btill  bears,  in  its  name  of  Creeveroe  (Craobh-ruadh),  or 
the  Red-branch,  a  memorial   of  tht    ancient  glory  of 


pagan  form,  "  by  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
sea,  the  dew,  and  colors,  and  all  the 
elements  visible  and  invisible,"  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Erin  should  not  be  ta 
ken  from  his  descendants  forever.  This 
mode  of  binding  posterity  appears  to 
have  been  a  favorite  one,  as  we  find  it 
again  adopted,  in  the  same  precise  form, 
by  Tuathal  Techtmar,  one  of  Ugony'g 
descendants.  The  subdivision  of  Ireland 
into  twenty-five  parts  was  preserved  for 
300  years.f 

Ugony  the  Great  experienced  the 
same  fate  as  nearly  all  these  ancient 
sovereigns,  who,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, were  slain  each  by  his  successor ; 
and  aniono^  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
succeeding  princes  we  find  one  named 
Maen,  better  known  as  Lavry  Long- 
seach,  or  Lowry  of  the  Ships,  who, 
having  been  driven  into  exile  by  his 
uncle,  Covagh,  son  of  Ugony,  lived  some 
time  in  Gaul,  and  returning  thence  with 
2,000  foreigners,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Wexford,  and  marched  rapidly  to  the 
royal  residence  at  Dinrye,  on  the  river 
Barrow,  which  he  attacked  at  night, 
killing  the  king,  his  uncle,  and  thirty 
of  the  nobles,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
palace,  which  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
He  then  seized  the  crown,  and  having 
reigned  nineteen  years,  was,  according 
to  the  customary  rule,  killed  by  his 


the  place. — (See   Stuarts  " Historical  Memoirs  of   Ar- 
magh.") 

f  Of  Ugony's  children  twenty-two  were  sons,  and  of 
these  only  two  left  issue,  all  who  claim  to  be  of  the  race 
ofHeremon  tracing  their  descent  through  these  two  bohb 
of  Ugony.  I 
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successor  (b.  c.  523).  Many  legends  are 
related  of  this  Lowry  of  the  Ships; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  foreigners  who 
came  with  him  from  Gaul  were  armed 
vvith  broad-headed  lances  or  javelins 
(called  in  Irish  laighne)^  whence  the 
province  of  Leinster  has  derived  its 
name.* 

For  some  centuries,  about  this  period, 
few  events  of  note  are  recorded.  In 
the  reign  of  Bresail  Bodivo  (b.  c.  200) 
there  was  a  mortality  of  kine,  so  great 
that,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  "there  were  no  more  then 
left  alive  but  one  bull  and  one  heifer 
m  the  whole  kingdom,  which  bull  and 
heifer  lived  in  a  place  called  Gleann 
SaAvasge,"  that  is,  the  Glen  of  the  Heifer, 
the  name  of  a  remarkable  valley  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  where  the  tradition  is 
still  preserved. 

B.  0.  142. — Eochy,  or  Achy,  surnamed 
Feyleach  (Feidhleach),  from  a  habit  of 
constantly  sighing,  rescinded  Ugony 
Morels  division  of  L'eland  into  twenty- 
five  parts,  and  divided  the  island  into 

*  This  ori^n  of  the  name  Is  more  generally  received 
than  the  similar  one  mentioned  above,  vchen  treating  of 
tlie  Firbolg  immigration. 

f  The  return  of  a  number  of  the  Firbolgs  to  Ireland, 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Maeve,  is  an  interesting  fact  in  our 
history.  It  is  stated  in  a  MS.  account  of  the  Firbolgs.  by 
MacFirbis  (for  the  translation  of  a  portion  of  -vvhich,  as 
well  as  for  the  identification  of  the  names  that  follow,  we 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Eugene  Curry),  that  the  rem- 
nant of  that  people  who  continued  in  the  Danish  islands 
(the  Hebrides)  were  about  this  period  banished  by  the 
Picts,  and  that  they  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where  they 
obtained,  upon  rent,  the  lands  of  Rath-Cealtchair,  Eath- 
Conrach,  Rath-Comar,  &c.,  in  Meath .  The  rent,  however, 
was  too  heavy,  and  they  eloped  wi  th  all  their  movables 
over  the  Shannon,  and  received  from  Aible  (as  he  is  here 
called)  and  Meabh,  tlie  king  and  queen  of  that  country 


five  provinces,  over  each  of  which  he 
appointed  a  minor  king,  tributary  to 
himself.  To  one  of  these,  Tinne,  the 
king  of  Connaught,  he  gave  in  marriage 
his  daughter  Maeve  (Meadhbh)  or  Mab, 
or  Maude,  celebrated  in  the  old  poetic 
chronicles  for  her  beauty  and  masculine 
bravery,  with  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, she  did  not  combine  the  quality 
of  feminine  modesty.  She  figures  as  the 
heroine  in  many  of  the  strange  romances 
of  the  period  ;  among  the  peasantry  her 
memory  has  descended  to  the  present 
day  as  that  of  the  queen  of  the  Fairies 
of  Connaught,  and  in  her  elfin  character, 
although  greatly  metamorphosed,  she 
is  immortalized  as  the  queen  Mab  of 
English  fairy  mythology. 

After  the  death  of  Tinne,  Maeve 
reigned  alone  as  queen  of  Connaught 
for  ten  years,  and  then  married  Oilioll, 
commander  of  the  martial  tribe  of  the 
Gaman radians,  or  Damnonian  knights 
of  lorras,  a  Firbolgic  sept,  also  cele- 
brated by  the  bards  as  the  Clanna 
Morna.f     She  made  him  king  of  Con 


(Connaught),  lands  running  along  the  coast  from  Cruach 
Patrick  to  Loop  Head,  and  embracing  the  southern  parts 
of  Galway  and  Roscommon,  and  all  Clare.  They  were 
called  the  Clann  Umoir  on  their  coming  Jnto  Ireland  on 
this  occasion,  from  Aengus,  the  son  of  Umor,  who  was 
their  king.  The  lands  which  they  received  in  the  west, 
chie^y  on  the  seaboard,  continued  to  beai  their  names. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them  : — "  Aengus,  the  son  of  Umor,  at 
Dun  Aengusa,  in  Arann ;  Cutra,  at  Loch  Cutra  (near 
Gort) ;  Cime,  at  Loch  Cime  (now  Lough  Hacket) ;  Adhar, 
son  of  Umor,  at  Magh  Adhair  (poetically  for  Thomond) ; 
Mil,  at  Muirbheach  Mil  (now  Murvagh,  near  Oranmore) ; 
Doolach,  at  Daoil(?) ;  andEndach,  his  brother,  at  Teachan- 
Eandaigh  (?) :  Bir,  at  Rinn  Beara  West  (now  Rinnbar- 
row,  in  Lough  Dergart,  in  the  Shannon) ;  Mogh,  at  Inn- 
sibh  Mogh  (Clew  Bay  islands) ;  lorgus,  at  Ceann  Boirne 
(Black  Head) ;  Banne  Badanbel,  at  Laighlinne  (?) ;  Con 
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tiaiiglit,  and  survived  liini,  although  he 
ijved  to  au  advanced  no-e.  The  Con- 
naught  palace  of  Cruachan  was  erected 
by  her;  and  iu  her  time  a  war  which 
lasted  for  seven  years  broke  out  between 
Ulster  and  Connaught,  when  the  Ga- 
manradians  of  lori'as  Domnan,  and  the 
knights  of  the  Craev  Roe,  or  lied 
Branch  of  Emania,*  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  performed  won- 
derful exploits  of  valor,  queen  Maeve 
herself,  at  the  head  of  her  heroes,  dash- 
ing into  Ulster  with  her  war-chariots, 
and  sweeping  the  cattle  of  the  rich  fields 
of  Louth  before  her  across  the  Shannon. 
This  deed  has  been  celebrated  in  the 
ancient  historic  tale  of  the  Tain  ho 
Cv.ailgne^  or  Cattle-spoil  of  Cooley. 
The  bards  have  indeed  involved  the 
whole  of  this  period  in  the  wildest  ro- 
mance, tainted,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  pagan  immorality,  and  darkened  by 
deeds  of  cruelty  in  warfare. f  They 
relate  as  the  cause  of  this  war  a  moving 
tale  about  the  fair  Deardry  and  the  three 
sons  of  Uisneach,  and    the   cruelty  of 


Connor  MacNessa,  king  of  Ulster ;  but 
the  more  probable  account  of  the  mat 
ter  is,  that  Feargus  Rogy,  who  was 
driven  from  Ulster  by  Connor  iu  one  of 
their  intestine  broils,  fled  into  Con- 
naught,  and  engaged  the  interest, 
together  with  the  affections,  of  Queen 
Maeve,  and  by  her  assistance  made  in- 
cursions into  the  territory  of  Connor 
MacNessa.  Among  the  chamjoions  of 
Emania  in  this  war  were  Cuchullainn, 
and  Conall  -Cearnach ;  and  among  thf» 
Connaught  heroes  were  Ceat  MacMa 
gach,  the  brother  of  King  Oilioll,  and 
Ferdia  MacDamain,  all  names  of  Os- 
sianic  celebrity. 

When  Maeve  was  considerably  more 
than  100  years  old  she  was  treacherously 
killed  by  the  son  of  Connor,  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
slain  by  Maeve's  people;  and  among 
her  numerous  children  were  three,  ol 
wliom  Feai'gus  Rogy  was  the  father, 
named  Kiar,  Conmac,  and  Core,  the 
progenitors  of  many  of  the  families  of 
the  west  and  south  of  Ireland.     Maeve 


clium  (not  Conchubhar)  on  tlie  Sea,  in  Inis  Meadliain 
(one  of  the  Arran  islands) ;  Lothrach,  at  Tulaigh  Lotli- 
raigli  (?) ;  Taman,  son  of  Umor.at  Rinn  Tamaiu,  in  Mcad- 
tuidhe  (near  Galway) ;  Conall  Caol,  son  of  Aengus,  sor^  . 
of  Umor,  at  Carnconaill,  in  Aidhne(now  the  barony  of  Kii- 
tartan  in  Galway);  Measca,  at  Loch  Measca  (Lough 
Mask);  Asal,  the  son  of  Umor,  at  Magh  Asail,  in  Mun- 
Bter  (plain  round  Tory  Hill,  near  Croom);  Beus  Beann, 
son  of  Umor,  the  poet,  &c." 

*  That  the  ancient  Irish  in  very  remote  times  had 
certain  local  orders  of  knighthood,  cannot  be  denied ; 
and  the  statement  that  Cuchullainn,  was  admitted 
among  the  Red-branch  Knights  of  Emania  at  the  age  of 
seven,  receives  a  curious  illustration  from  an  incident 
recorded  by  Froissart,  who  relates  that  when  four  Irish 
fciEgB  were  offered  the  honor  of  knighthood  by  Richard, 


king  of  England,  they  stated  that  it  had  been  already 
conierred  on  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  own 
coimtiy.  when  t]»ey  were  but  seven  years  of  age. — (tYois- 
riari,  vol.  iv.,  chap.  Ixiv.) 

f  About  this  period  popular  resentment  rose  so  high 
throughout  Ireland  against  the  fileas  or  bards,  for  their 
abuse  of  the  numerous  privileges  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  their  perversion  of  the  laws,  that  a  general  outbreak 
against  them  took  place,  and  they  were  expelled,  indis- 
criminately, from  a  great  part  of  the  coimtry ;  but  the 
tide  of  excitement  was  stayed  by  Connor  MacNessa,  who 
prevailed  on  both  parties  to  agree  to  certain  reforms, 
and  set  the  principal  61eas  to  work  ui^on  a  codification 
of  the  laws,  which  was  accepted  by  the  country  at  large, 
together  with  the  reinstatement  of  the  expelled  lileas  — 
(O'Conor's  Dissertations,  p.  131,  e«l.  of  1812.) 
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lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  her  death,  according  to 
Tigernach,  having  taken  place  in  a.  d. 
70,  although,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  she  flourished  more  than  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  epoch  is  known  in  Irish  history 
as  that  of  the  provincial  kings ;  and 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  we  have 


to  trace  to  that  remote  date  the  origin 
of  the  worst  ills  of  Ireland — namely, 
the  subdivision  of  territory,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  petty  inde- 
pendent toparchs,  which  involved  the 
country  in  pei'petual  local  wars,  and 
gradually  extinguished  every  trace  of  a 
controlling  power  or  central  govern- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  V 

Pagan  kings  of  Ireland,  continued. — Creevan  brings  home  rich  spoils  from  Brltian. — Insurrections  of  the  Attacotti 
— Massacre  of  the  Milesian  Nobles. — King  Carbry  the  Cat-headed. —  Reign  of  Tuathal  Teachtar. — Felimy  the 
Lawgiver. — Conn  of  th#  Hundred  Battles. — Wars  of  Conn  and  Eugene  the  Great. — New  DiAdsion  of  Ireland. 
— Battle  of  Moylena. — Conary  tlie  Second. — The  three  Carbrys. — The  Dalriads  ;  first  Irish  Settlement  in  Alba 
or  Scotland. — Oiliol  Glum,  king  of  Munster. — Lewy  MacCon. — Glorious  Reign  of  Cormac  MacArt. — His  Abdi- 
cation.— Carbry  Liffechar. — The  Battle  of  Gavra. — Finn  MacCuail  and  the  Fenian  Militia. — The  three  CoUas 
-  Fall  of  Emania. — Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  &c. 

[From  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  a.  d.  400.J  - 


^T^HERE  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
-^  to  what  Irish  king  reigned  at  the 
birth  of  Christ;  for  while  the  Four 
Masters,  O'Flaherty.  and  others  assign 
that  date  to  the  reign  of  Creevan  Nia- 
nair,  the  hundred  and  eleventh  mon- 
arch of  Ireland  in  O'Flaherty's  list,  other 
calculations  push  forward  the  reign  of 
Conary  the  Great,  the  fourth  preced- 
ing king,  to  the  Christian  era,  and  make 
Creevan  a  contemporary  of  Agricola,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Britain.  The  latter 
king  has  been  famous  for  his  predato- 
ry excursions  against  the  Britons,  from 
one  of  which  he  brought  home  several 

*  Dr.  Petrle  and  Dr.  O'Donovan  think  that  the  Dun 
•^imhthaiD,  or  Fort  of  Creevan,  was  situated  on  the 

5 


"jewels,"  or  precious  objects;  among 
the  rest,  "  a  golden  chariot ;  a  golden 
chess-board,  inlaid  with  a  hundred 
transparent  gems ;  a  cloak  embroidered 
with  gold ;  a  conquering  sword,  with 
many  serpents  of  refined,  massy  gold 
inlaid  thereon ;  a  shield  with  bosses  of 
bright  silver ;  a  spear,  from  the  wound 
inflicted  by  which  no  one  recovered ;  a 
sling,  from  which  no  erring  shot  was 
discharged,  &c. ;"  and  after  depositing 
these  spoils  in  Dun  Creevan,*  at  Bin 
Edar,  he  died,  as  thie  Four  Masters  have 
it,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Christ. 

It  is  thought  to  have  been  about  thbi 

jutting  rock  where  the  Bailey  lighthouBe  now  Etand^ 
at  Howth. 
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time  that  a  certain  recreant  Irish  chief 
waited  on  Agricola,  in  Britain,  and  in- 
vited him  to  invade  Ireland,  stating 
that  one  Roman  legion  and  a  few  aux- 
iliaries would  be  sufficient  to  conquer 
and  retain  the  island.  Agricola  saw 
the  importance  of  occupying  a  country 
so  favorably  situated,  and  prepared  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
project  was  abandoned  for  some  cause 
not  known,  probably  owing  to  the 
formidable  military  character  of  the 
people  of  Ireland;  and  although  Brit- 
ain remained  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  for  centuries  after,  and  the 
natural  wealth  of  Hibernia  was  well 
known,  foreign  merchants  being  even 
more  familiar  with  her  ports  than  with 
those  of  Britain,  still  a  Roman  soldier 
never  set  hostile  foot  on  her  much- 
coveted  shores.  The  Scots  of  Ireland, 
and  their  neighbors,  the  Picts,  gave  the 
Roman  legions  quite  enough  to  do  to 
defend  Britain  against  them  from  be- 
hind the  ramparts  of  Adrian  and  Anto- 
ninus.* 

While  the  Milesians  were  exhaustina: 
their  strength  in  internecine  wars  at 
home,  or  with  incursions  beyond  the 
ceas,  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  composed  of  various  races, 


*  The  passage  of  Tacitus  in  which  the  meditjited 
Roman  invasion  of  Ireland  is  mentioned  is  exrtremely 
.nteresting.  Describing  the  proceedings  of  Agricola  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  corapaigns  in  Britain,  he  says  ; — 
"  Earn  partem  Britannise  quae  Hiberniam  aspicit  caepiis 
tnstruxit,  in  3;iem  magis  q\iam  ob  formidincm  ;  siquidem 
Hibernia  medio  inter  Britanniam  atque  Hispaniam  sita, 
et  Qallico  quaeque  niari  opportuna,  valontissimam  imperii 
partem  magnis  invicem  u^.bus  miscuerit.     Spatium  ejus. 


and  with  different  sympathies,  was  en- 
gaged upon  more  peaceable  pursuits. 
Those  who  boasted  of  a  descent  fi'ora 
the  Scytho-Spanish  hero,  would  have 
considered  themselves  deirraded  were 
they  to  devote  themselves  to  any  less 
honorable  profession  than  those  of  sol- 
diers, ollavs,  or  physicians;  and  hence 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  mechanic  arts,  were  left 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Firbolgs  and 
the  Tuatha  de  Dananns;  the  former  peo- 
ple in  particular  being  still  very  numer- 
ous, and  forming  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  in  the  west.  These  were 
ground  down  by  high  rents,  and  the 
exorbitant  exactions  of  the  dominant 
race,  in  order  to  support  their  un- 
bounded hospitality,  and  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  their  costly  assemblies ;  but 
this  oppression  must  have  caused  per- 
petual discontent,  and  the  hard-working 
plebeians,  as  they  were  called,  must 
have  easily  perceived  that  their  Gade- 
lian  masters  were  running  headlong  to 
destruction,  and  that  it  only  required  a 
bold  effort  to  shake  off  their  yoke.  It 
would  be  curious  to  know  how  this 
feeling  developed  itself,  until  it  was 
finally  acted  upon ;  or  whether  the 
popular  discontent  had  nny  connection 


si  Britannise  comparetur,  augustius,  nostri  maris  insulas 
superat.  Solum,  caelumque  et  ingenia,  cnltusque  homi- 
num,  hand  multum  k  Britannia  diflFerupt.  Melius  aditiis 
portusque  per  commercia  et  negotiatores  cogniti.  Agri- 
cola expulsum  seditione  domestica  unum  ex  regulis  gen- 
tis  exceperat,  ac  specie  amicitiae  in  occasionem  retinebat. 
Ssept  ex  eo  audivi,  legiono  una  et  maedicis  auxiliis  d& 
bellari  obtinerique  Hiberniam  posse." — Vita  Julii  Agric, 
c.  24. 


INSURRECTION  OF  THE  ATTACOTTI. 


So 


with  the  invitation  to  the  Roman  gen- 
eral just  referred  to.  Of  the  singular 
jind  successful  revolution  which  was  the 
result  we  have  no  accounts  but  such  as 
reach  us  from  a  hostile  source,  and  are 
colored  by  undisguised  prejudice.  Ac- 
cording to  these  statements,  the  Ait- 
heach-Tuatha,  or  Attacotti,  as  they  are 
called  in  Latin,  that  is,  the  plebeians 
and  helots  of  the  conquered  races,  with 
many  also  of  the  impoverished  Milesians, 
conspired  to  seize  the  country  for  them- 
selves.* For  this  purpose  they  invited 
all  the  kings  and  nobles,  and  other 
leading  Milesians,  to  a  grand  feast  at 
Magh  Cro,  the  great  plain  near  Knock- 
ma,  in  the  county  of  Galway ;  and  to 
provide  for  a  banquet  on  such  a  scale, 
the  plebeians  spent  three  years  in  prep- 
arations, during  which  time  they  saved 
one-third  of  their  earnings,  and  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.  A  great  meeting 
and  a  feast  seem  to  have  had  an  irresist- 
ible attraction  for  the  Milesians,  v^ho 
accordingly  repaired  to  Magh  Cro  from 
every  part  of  Erin,  and  there,  after 
being  feasted  for  nine  days,  they  were 
set  upon  by  the  Attacotti.  and  massacred 
to  a  man.  Only  three  chieftains,  say 
the  seanachies,  escaped,  and  these  were 
still  unborn ;  theii*  mothers,  who  were 
the  dauo:hters  of  the  kino-s  of  Alba,  Brit- 
ain,  and   Saxony,  having  been  spared 

*  Several  races  were  mixed  up  in  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Aitheach-Tuatha.  Some  say 
that  their  king,  Carbry  Cinnceat,  was  a  Scandinavian, 
riie  Tuatha-Eoluirg  who  lived  at  that  time  in  Tyrone 
irere  a  Scandinavian  race. 

f  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

t  Flan  of  Monasterboice  synchronizes  the   reigns  of 


in  the  general  butchery,  and  having 
found  means  to  escape  into  Albion, 
where  the  three  young  princes  were 
born  and  educated.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  many  others  also  survived,  as 
several  Milesian  families,  not  descended 
from  these,  are  subsequently  found  in 
Ireland.  The  annals  do  not  say  how 
the  conspii'acy  was  hatched,  and  so 
effectively  concealed  during  the  many 
years  required  to  bring  it  to  maturity ; 
but  after  the  massacre  the  Attacotti 
elected  as  their  king,  Carbry,  one  ot 
their  three  leaders,  who  through  con- 
tempt is  called  Carbry  Cinncait,  or  the 
cat-headed,  from  having  ears  like  those 
of  a  cat.  Carbry  reigned  five  years 
durino;  which  time  there  was  no  rule  oi 
order,  and  the  country  was  a  prey  to 
every  misfortune.  "  Evil  was  the  state 
of  Ireland  during  his  reign ;  fruitless 
her  corn,  for  there  used  to  be  but  one 
grain  on  the  stalk ;  fruitless  her  riv- 
ers ;  her  cattle  without  milk ;  her  fruit 
without  plenty,  for  there  used  to  be  but 
one  acorn  on  the  oak."f  In  fact,  the 
civil  war  was  followed  by  one  of  its  nat- 
ural consequences,  a  famine.;}; 

A.  D.  14, — After  the  death  of  Carbry, 
his  son,  the  wise  and  prudent  Morann, 
refused  the  crown,  and  advised  those 
who  pressed  it  on  him  to  bi-ing  back  the 
rightful  heirs.     The  young  princes  were 

Carbry  Cinncait  and  his  immediate  successor  with  the 
emperors  Titus  and  Domitian.  Fifty  years  before  the 
insurrection  of  the  Attacotti,  Conaire  Mor,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  was  killed  by  insurgents  at  Bruighean-da- 
Dhearg,  on  the  Dothair,  or  Dodder,  a  name  which  I>r, 
O'Donovan  believes  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Boher  na 
Breena,  the  road  of  the  Bruighean  or  fort. 
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accordingly  invited  Lome  from  their 
exile  ;  Faradach  Finnfeaclitnach,  or  the 
Righteous,  the  son  of  Creevan,  was 
elected  king  of  Ireland  ;  and  Morann, 
the  Just,  administered  the  law  during 
his  reign,  so  tliat  peace  and  happiness 
were  once  more  restoi-ed  to  Erin.  "  The 
seasons  were  tranquil,  and  the  earth 
once  more  brought  forth  its  fruit."  It 
was  Morann  who  made  the  famous  col- 
lar or  chain  which  judges  after  him 
were  compelled  to  w^ear  on  their  necks, 
and  which,  according  to  the  legends, 
contracted,  and  threatened  to  choke 
them  when  they  were  about  pronoun- 
'ing  an  unjust  judgment.  This  collar  is 
mentioned,  in  several  commentaries  on 
the  Brehon  laws,  among  the  ordeals  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  and  was  used  to  test 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  per- 
sons. 

The  Attacotti  were  now  subjected  to 
more  grievous  oppression  than  ever; 
and  on  the  death  of  Faradach  a  fresh 
rebellion  broke  forth.  This  time  the 
provincial  kings  were  induced  to  join  in 
the  outbreak,  which  resulted  (a.  d.  56) 
in  a  desperate  battle  at  Maghbolg,  on 
the  bounds  of  the  present  counties  of 
Cavan  and  Meath,  where  the  monarch 
Fiacha  Finfolay  was  killed.  Elim,  king 
of  Ulster,  who  had  joined  the  plebeians, 
was  chosen  monarch,  and  had  a  troubled 
reign  of  twenty  years,  the  people  lead- 
ing lawless  lives,  and  the  very  elements, 
as  in  the  former  case,  being  at  war  with 
the  usurper ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  in- 
terval Tuathal  Tenchtar,  or  the  Legiti- 
mate, the  son  of  Fiacha  Finfolay,  and 


born  in  exile,  returned  on  the  invitation 
of  a  sufficiently  powerful  party,  and 
slew  Elim  in  battle  at  Aichill,  or  the 
hill  of  Skreen,  in  Meath,  and  once  moi-e 
brought  back  prosperity  and  order  to 
the  land.     (a.  d.  76.) 

A.  D.  106. — Tuathal  Teach  tar  reig^ned 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  car 
ried  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  ill-fated  plebeians,  no  fewer  than 
133  battles  having  been  fought  with 
them  in  the  different  provinces.  He 
established  himself  more  firmly  on  the 
throne  by  exacting  from  the  people  a 
similar  oath  to  that  of  Ugony  Mor, 
"  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  elements."  that 
his  posteiity  should  not  be  deprived  of 
the  sovereignty.  He  cut  of  from  each 
of  the  other  four  provinces  a  portion  of 
territory,  of  which  he  formed  the  sepa- 
rate province  of  Meath,  as  the  mensal 
lands  of  the  chief  king;  he  celebrated 
the  Feis  of  Tara  with  great  state,  and 
held  provincial  conventions  at  Tlachta, 
Uisneach,  and  Tailltinn,  in  the  Momo- 
nian,  Connacian,  and  Ultonian  portions 
of  Meath,  and  he  imposed  on  the  prov- 
ince of  Leinster  the  degrading  Boruwa, 
or  cow-tribute,  which  continued  during 
the  reigns  of  forty  succeeding  monarchs 
of  Ireland,  being  inflicted  as  an  eric,  or 
fine,  on  the  kins^  of  Leinster,  for  havincr 
taken  Tuathal's  two  daughters  as  wives, 
on  the  pretence,  when  he  asked  the 
second  one,  that  the  former  wife  was 
dead,  the  death  of  both  being  the  con- 
sequence.*    TuathaFs  great  power,  or 

*  The  Boruwa,  or  Leinster  cow-tribute,  wliicli  waa 
the  cause  of  innumerable  wars,  was  levied  every  second 
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the  oath  lie  exacted  from  Lis  subjects, 
did  not  save  him  from  the  usual  fate  of 
the  Irish  kings,  as  he  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle by  his  successor,  Mai,  who,  in  his 
tui-n,  was  slain  by  Tuathal's  son,  Felimy 
Rechtar,  or  the  Law-maker.  Felimy, 
who  died  a.  d.  119,  was  the  son  of  a 
Scandinavian  princess,  named  Baine,  the 
daughter  of  Seal,  king  of  Finland,  and 
this  connection  shows  the  intercourse 
that  existed  between  the  Scots  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Northmen  at  this  early 
period.  The  great  rath  of  Magh  Leav- 
na,  in  the  present  county  of  Tyrone,  was 
erected  by  this  princess.  Felimy,  the 
Lawgiver,  substituted  for  the  principle 
of  retaliation  the  law  of  eric,  or  fine. 

A.  D.  123-157.— The  reign  of  Conn  of 
tJie  Hundred  Battles  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Ireland.  His  surname  suf- 
ficiently indicates  the  military  charac- 
ter of  his  career,  and  his  heroism  and 
exploits  ai-e  a  favorite  theme  of  the 
bards ;  but  Conn  found  a  formidable 
antagonist  in  the  brave  and  adventur- 
ous Moh  Nuad  (Mogh  Nuadhat),  other- 
wise called  Owen  or  Eugene  the  Great 
(Eoghan  Mor),  son  of  Mogh  Neit,  king 


year.  Its  amount  is  differently  stated,  but  according  to 
Mag(!Ogliegan's  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  it  consisted  of 
the  following  items  ;  "  150  cows,  150  hogs ;  150  coverlets, 
er  pieces  of  cloth  to  cover  beds  withal ;  150  caldrons 
with  two  passing-great  caldrons,  consisting  in  breadth 
and  deepness  five  fists,  for  the  king's  own  brewing ;  150 
couples  of  niea  and  women  in  servitude,  to  draw  -water 
on  their  backs  for  the  said  brewing  ;  together  with  150 
maids,  with  the  king  of  Leinster's  own  daughter,  in  like 
bondage  and  servitude."  The  tribute  was  enforced  for 
500  years.  According  to  Tigernach,  Tuathal  was  killed 
In  the  last  year  of  Antoninus  Pius,  that  is,  about  a.  d. 


of  Munster,  and  the  most  distinguished 
hero  of  the  race  of  Heber  Finn.  It- 
would  appear  that  tribes  of  the  race  of 
Ir,*  called  Erneans,  and  of  the  line  of 
Ith,f  gradually  encroached  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Heber's  posterity,  the  legiti- 
mate possessors  of  the  southern  province, 
until  they  were  able  to  seize  the  regal 
power,  which  they  continued  for  some 
time  to  hold  alternately  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  line  of  Heber.  When  Eugene  was 
still  in  his  youth  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  his  own  country,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  was  claimed  by  three  princes 
of  the  hostile  races,  all  of  whom  he  re 
garded  as  usurpers;  and  having  repairea 
to  his  fosterer,  Daire  Barrach,  son  of 
Cathaire  Mor,  king  of  Leinster,  from 
whom  he  obtained  such  aid  as  enabled 
him  to  take  the  field  in  the  assertion  of 
his  rights ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  drove 
those  of  the  Erneans  as  would  not  ac- 
knowledge his  authority  out  of  Munster, 
and  struck  up  a  temporary  alliance  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  race  of  Ith.  The  Er- 
neans appealed  to  Conn,  who  embraced 
their  cause,  and  thus  a  desperate  war 
broke  out  between  Eugene  and  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  course  of 


1G0,  showing,  as  usual,  an  error  of  the  Four  Masters  in 
antedating. 

*  Ir,  who  was  brother  of  Heber  and  Heremon,  was 
ancestor  of  the  old  kings  of  Ulster,  whose  descendants 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  as  the  Magennises  of 
Iveagh,  O'Connors  of  Corcomroe  and  Kerry,  O'Loughlina 
of  Burren,  O'Farrells  of  Longford,  MacRannalls  of  Lei- 
trim  ;  the  O'Mores  and  their  correlatives,  the  seven  septa 
of  Leix,  now  the  Queen's  county ;  and  all  the  Connaught 
septs  called  Conmaicne. — Dr.  ODonovan. 

f  Ith,  the  uucle  of  Milpsius,  was  the  ancestor  of  tlie 
O'Driscolls  and  all  their  correlatives  in  the  territory  of 
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whicli  the  latter  was  defeated  in  ten 
pitched  battles,  and  was  so  hard  pressed 
as  to  be  compelled  to  divide  Ireland 
equally  with  the  victorious  Eugene ; 
the  line  of  division  being  the  chain  of 
sand-hills  called  the  Esker  Riada,  one 
extremity  of  which  is  the  eminence  on 
the  declivity  of  which  Dublin  Castle 
stands,  while  its  western  terminus  is  at 
the  peninsula  of  Marey,  at  the  head  of 
Galway  bay.  The  country  to  the  north 
of  this  line  was  called  Leath  Cuinn,  or 
Conn's  half;  and  all  to  the  south,  Leath 
Mogha,  or  Moh  Nuad's  half;  and  al- 
though this  division  held  in  reality  only 
for  a  very  short  time,  some  say  for  one 
year,  it  has  ever  since  been  preserved 
lihy  Irish  writers,  who  frequently  em- 
ploy these  names  for  the  northern  and 
southern  halves  of  Ireland. 

Eugene's  ambition  increased  with  hiy 
success,  and  he  hastened  to  pick  another 
quarrel  with  Conn,  complaining  that  the 
principal  resort  of  shipping  was  on  the 
northern  side  of  Dublin  bay,  in  Conn's 
half,  and  insisting  on  an  equal  division  of 
the  advantages  of  the  port.  This  demand 
was  indignantly  rejected  by  Conn,  and 
both  parties  again  took  the  field.  A 
vivid,  but  fabulous,  account  of  the  brief 
campaign  which  ensued  is  given  in  the 
Irish  historical  romance  of  the  battle  of 

Corca-Luiglie  (originally  coextensive  with  tbe  diocese  of 
Ross  in  Cork),  the  MacClancys  of  Dartry,  in  Leitrim,  and 
other  families. — Ibid. 

*  This  curious  tract,  which  affords  much  interesting 
information  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
pagan  Irish,  although  its  own  antiquity  is  not  very  great, 
has  been  translated  by  Eugene  Curry,  Esq.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 
and,  with  a  valuable  introduction  from  that  learned  Irish 
ollaT,  published  by  the  Celtic  Society.    Magh  Leana, 


Magh  Leana.*  Eugene  in  his  youth 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  Spain,  where 
he  obtained  Bera,  the  king's  daughter, 
in  marriage,  and  he  was  now,  as  tiie 
story  just  mentioned  relates,  aided  by 
an  army  of  Spaniards,  commanded  by 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Spanish  prince 
Frejus.  The  hostile  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  view  of  each  other  on  Magh  Lea- 
na ;  but  while  an  overweening  confi- 
dence had  made  Eugene  careless,  a 
sense  of  inferiority  in  point  of  numbers 
rendered  his  foe  doubly  wary.  An  at- 
tack was  made  by  the  army  of  the  north 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  while  the  southerns 
were  yet  buried  in  sleep,  and  an  utter 
defeat  and  slaughter  followed  ;  Eugene 
and  his  Spanish  ally  being  killed  while 
slumbering  in  their  tents  by  Goll,  the 
son  of  Morna,  one  of  the  Belgic  cham- 
pions of  Connaught.  Two  small  hil- 
locks are  shown  to  the  present  day, 
which  are  said  to  cover  the  ashes  of 
the  brave  and  ill-fated  Moha  Nuad,  and 
his  Iberian  friend. f 

After  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age  (a.  d. 
151),  while  engaged  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  triennial  convention  or 
Feis  of  Tara,  Con  of  the  Hundred  Bat- 
tles was  murdered  by  Tibraid  Tirach, 
king  of  Ulster,  whose  grandfather  had 

where  the  battle  was  fought,  is  the  present  pariah  of 
Moylana,  or  Kilbride,  containing  the  town  of  Tullar 
more  in  the  King's  county.  Tigernach  places  the  divi- 
sion  of  Ireland  between  Conn  and  Eoghan  Mor  under 
the  date  A.  D.  16G. 

f  One  of  the  acts  which  have  rendered  the  memory  ot 
Moha  Nuad  famous  in  our  annals,  was  the  saving  of  hi* 
kingdom  of  Munster  from  a  famine  by  his  foresight  i-O 
providing  corn  during  years  of  abundance. 
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been  slain  by  Conn's  father  *  His  suc- 
cessor and  son-in-law,  Conary  II.,  is  re- 
markable as  the  father  of  the  three  Car- 
brys,  the  progenitors  of  several  impor- 
tant tribes.  Thus,  from  Carbry  Muse, 
six  districts  in  Munster  received  the 
name  of  Muskery,  one  of  these  being 
the  present  baronies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Ormond,  in  Tipperary ;  and  an- 
other, the  barony  of  Muskery  in  Cork. 
Carbry  Bascaiu  the  second,  gave  his 
name  to  the  territory  of  Corcabaiscinn, 
in  the  southwest  of  Clare  ;  and  thirdly, 
from  Carbry  Kiada  (Roigh-f  hada,  i.  e., 
of  the  long  wrist),  were  descended  the 
Dalriads  of  Antrim,  and  the  famous 
tribe  of  the  same  name  in  Scotland.f 
This  Carbry  Riada  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Reuda,  by  Venerable  Bede, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Scots,  who,  coming 
from  Hibernia  into  Alba,  or  Scotland, 


*  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  was  tlie  ancestor  of  the 
most  powerful  families  of  Ireland,  as  the  O'Neills,  O'Don- 
nells,  O'Melaghlins,  Mageoghegans,  Maguires,  Mac- 
Mahons,  O'Kellys,  O'Conors  of  Connaught,  O'Dowdas, 
O'Malleys,  O'Flahertys,  &c. 

Cathaire  Mor,  king  of  Leinster,  and  Conn's  immediate 
predecessor  as  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  great  Leinster  families  of  MacMurrough,  Kavanagh, 
O'Conor  Faly,  O'Dempsey,  O'Dunn,  MacGorman,  O'Mur- 
roughou  (Murphy),  O'Toole,  O'Bryne,  &c.  The  Leinster 
family  of  MacGiUapatrick,  or  Fitzpatrick,  of  Ossory,  do 
Dot  trace  their  descent  to  Cathair  Mor,  but  they  and  all 
the  families  mentioned  in  this  note  are  of  the  race  of 
Heremon,  through  Ugony  Mor. 

f  The  territory  called  Dalriada  comprised  the  northern 
portion  of  the  present  county  of  Antrim,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  name  Route,  applied  to  a  part  of  the  district, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  word.  The  name  of  Dal- 
riada is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Dalaradia,  also 
called  Ulidia,  and  comprising  the  southern  portion  of 
Antrim  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Down 
Dalaradia,  or  Dalaraidh,  takes  its  name  from  Fiacha 
Araid,  a  king  of  Ulster  of  the  Irian  race,  and  was  jjeoplcd 
by  tribes  of  the  line  of  Ir,  or  Rudricians  (Clanna  Rory), 


obtained,  either  by  alliance  or  by  con- 
quest, from  the  Picts,  the  territory 
which  they  continued  in  his  time  to 
hold ;  and  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it 
was  about  three  centuries  from  this 
migration  that  a  fresh  colony  from  the 
Dalriada  of  Ireland,  under  Fergus,  the 
son  of  Ere,  invaded  Scotland,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Scottish  mon- 
archy. J 

In  the  reign  of  Oiliol  Olum,  who  was 
at  this  time  king  of  Munster,  a  war 
raged,  in  w^hich  this  king's  step-son, 
Lewy,  surnamed  MacCon,  was  the  ag- 
gressor. MacCon  was  the  head  of  the 
descendants  of  Ith,§  and  with  him  were 
leagued  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Er- 
neans  of  Munster,  and  Dadera,  the 
Druid  of  the  Ithian  tribe  of  Dairinni ; 
while  on  the  other  side  were  the  King 
Oiliol,  his  numerous  sons,  and  the  three 


as  they  are  frequently  called  from  Rury,  a  king  of  Ulster 
of  that  race  ;  whereas  Dalriada  belonged  to  the  race  ol 
Heremon.  A  Pictish  colony  from  Scotland  settled  in 
Dalaradia  about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

t  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  of  Scots  is  by 
Porphyry,  in  the  third  century ;  and  the  first  mention  of 
the  Picts  is  by  Eumenius,  about  the  close  of  the  same 
century.  The  words  of  Porphyry  are  quoted  by  St. 
Jerome — {Epist.  ad  Ctesiphontem  contra  Pelagium.) 
Both  Scots  and  Picts  are  referred  to  as  nations  well 
known  at  that  time  ;  but  then,  and  for  many  centuries 
after,  the  name  of  Scots  was  only  given  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland.  Some  modern  writers  insist  that  even 
in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  the  Scots  were  only  a  tribe  or 
section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  people 
who  composed  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  those 
called  by  the  Apostle  "  Hiberiouaces."  The  territory 
first  acquired  by  the  Gaels,  or  Scots,  from  the  Picts,  is 
the  present  comity  of  Argyle,  the  name  of  which  is  con- 
tracted, says  0 'Donovan,  from  Airer-Gaeidheal,  that  is, 
the  region  or  district  of  the  Gaeidhil. 

§  From  this  MacCon  are  descended  the  O'Driscolls, 
and  others  not  reckoned  among  the  INIilesian  families,  as 
they  belo2ig  to  the  collateral  line  of  Ith. 
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Carbrys,  sons  of  0 
Ireland.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Ceann- 
favrat,*  in  which  several  of  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  were  slain,  and  MacCon 
having  been  worsted  fled  to  Britain, 
whence  he  returned  in  a  few  years,  with 
an  army  of  foreigners,  and  again  gave 
battle  to  his  foes  on  the  plain  then  call- 
ed Magh  Mucrive  near  Athenry,  where 
he  gained  a  decided  victory,  the  then 
monarch  of  Ireland,  Art  the  Melan- 
choly, son  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  together  with  seven  sons  of 
Oiliol  Olum,  falling  in  the  conflict.f 
Thus  MacCon  obtained  for  himself  the 
crown  of  Ardrigh,  or  chief  king  of  Ire- 
land. 

* 

At  this  period  flourished  Cual,  or 
Cumhal,  father  of  the  hero  Finn  Mac- 
Cuail,  and  captain  of  the  renowned 
Irish  legion,  called  the  Fianna  Eirion, 
or  Irish  Militia,  about  which  marvellous 
stories  are  related  by  the  bards  and 
seanachies.  This  famous  corps  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  organized  after  the 
model  of  a  Koman  legion,  and  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  bulwark  against 
Roman  or  other  invasion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  admirably 
trained,  and  composed   of  the    picked 


*  It  is  probable  tnat  Ceann-ablirat,  or  Kenfebrat,  was 
the  mountain  now  called  Seefin,  one  of  the  Slieve  Riach 
or  Castle  Oliver  group  of  mountains,  on  the  borders  of 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  It  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  most  ancient  Irish  records,  and  its 
position  is  indicated  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  207 ; 
and  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  lib.  iii.,  c.  48. 

f  Oiliol  Olum,  king  of  Munster,  was  the  son  of  Mogh 
Nuadhat,  or  Eoghan  Mor,  and  son-in-law  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles.  Of  his  numerous  progeny  of  children, 
fliree  are  particxilarly  remarkable  in  Irish  family  history ; 


men  of  Erin ;  but  for  its  discipline  and 
loyalty  much  cannot  be  said ;  for  after 
frequent  acts  of  treason  and  insubordi- 
nation, the  monarch  was  finally  obliged, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  disband  it. 
and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  troops  to 
effect  that  object.  To  the  treachery  of 
the  Fianna  Eirinn  Keating  attributes 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Art  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Magh  Mucrive. 

A.  D.  227. — Cormac  Ulfadha,  the  son 
of  Art  and  grandson  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  having  removed  the 
usurper  MacCon,  and  also  another 
usurper  of  lesser  note,  named  Fergus, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Tara ;  and  his 
reign  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
brightest  epoch  in  the  entire  history  of 
pagan  Ireland.  He  set  in  earnest  about 
the  task  of  reducing  the  several  provin 
ces  to  a  due  submission  to  the  sover- 
eign ;  beginning  with  the  Ulidians,  next 
proceeding  to  Connaught,  and  subse- 
quently to  Munster,  with  occasional  in 
cursions  into  all  the  provinces,  gaining 
many  victories  (although  he  had  some 
reverses  in  the  early  part  of  his  career), 
and  establishing  his  authority  and  laws 
everywhere  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
In  that  rude   age,  means  so  desperate 


first,  Eoghan  Mor,  or  Eugene  the  Great,  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  his  grandfather  bearing  the  same 
title.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  great  old  South 
Munster  families  called  by  the  genealogists  Eoghanachts 
or  Eugeniana,  as  the  M'Carthys,  O'Donohoes,  O'Kt-efs, 
&c. ;  secondly,  Cormac  Cas,  king  of  Munster,  and  pro- 
srenitor  of  the  Dal  Cassians  or  Thomond  families,  as  the 
O'Briens,  M'Mahons,  M'Namaras,  &c. ;  and  thirdly,  Cian, 
the  ancestor  of  the  families  comprised  under  the  tribe 
name  of  Cianachta,  as  the  O'Carrols  of  Ely  O'Carrtil, 
O'Meagher,  O'Connor  of  Glengiven,  &? 
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may  have  been  necessary  to  sustain  any 
authority  at  all ;  but  when  Cormac  es- 
tablished his  sway,  he  made  it  subserve 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  order  in  a 
manner  never  attempted  by  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Chris- 
tianity had  even  then  penetrated  into 
Ireland,  and  that  its  benign  influence 
had  reached  this  monarch's  mind.  Cor- 
mac, it  is  said,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
adored  the  true  God,  and  attempted  to 
put  down  druidism  and  idol  worship. 

tit  is  at  all  events  certain  that  he  en- 
deavored to  promote  education.  He 
established  three  colleges,  one  for  war, 
another  for  history,  and  the  third  for 
jurisprudence.  He  collected  and  re- 
modelled the  laws,  and  published  the 
code  which  remained  in  force  until  the 
English  invasion,  and  outside  the  Eng- 
lish Pale  for  many  centuries  after.  He 
assembled  the  bards  and  chroniclers  at 
Tara,  and  directed  them  to  collect  the 
annals  of  Ireland,  and  to  continue  the 
records  of  the  country  from  year  to 
year,  making  them  synchronize  with 
the  history  of  other  countries, — Cormac 
himself,  it  is  said,  having  been  the  in- 
ventor of  this  kind  of  chronology. 
These  annals  formed  what  was  called 
the  Psalter  of  Tara,  which  also  contain- 
ed a  description  of  the  boundaries  of 
provinces,  canthreds,  and  smaller  divi- 
sions of  laud  throughout  Ireland  ;  but 
unfortunately  this  great  record  has  been 
lost,  no  vestige  of  it  being  now,  it  is 
believed,  in  existence. 
The  magnificence  of  Cormac's  palace 


at  Tara  was  commensurate  with  the 
greatness  of  his  power  and  the  brillian- 
cy of  his  actions ;  and  he  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  which  he  sent  to  harass  tlie  shores 
of  Alba,  or  Scotland,  until  that  country 
also  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  him 
as  sovereign.  In  his  old  age  he  wrote 
a  book  or  tract  called  Teagusc-na-Hi^  or 
the  Institutions  of  a  Prince,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  and  which  contains 
admirable  maxims  on  manners,  morals, 
and  government.  There  are  blemishes 
on  his  character  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  such  as  the  employment  of  assassins 
to  free  himself  from  his  enemies,  and 
some  shameful  breaches  of  his  engage- 
ments ;  but  he  nevertheless  stands  forth 
as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  pagan 
monarchs  of  Ireland.  As  an  instance 
of  the  barbarous  manners  against  which 
he  had  to  struggle,  we  read  that  (most 
probably  during  one  of  Cormac's  expe- 
ditions to  a  distant  locality)  his  own 
father-in-law,  Dunlong,  king  of  Leinster, 
made  a  descent  upon  Tara,  and  for  some 
cause  which  is  not  mentioned,  massa- 
cred all  the  inmates  of  a  female  college 
or  boarding-school,  consisting  of  thirty 
young  ladies  of  noble  rank,  whom  some 
writers  suppose  to  have  been  druidesses, 
with  their  three  hundred  maids  and  at- 
tendants, Cormac  avenged  this  atro- 
city by  causing  twelve  dynasts  or  nobles 
of  Leinster,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  massacre,  to  be  executed,  and  by 
exacting  Tuathal's  Boarian  tribute,  with 
an  additional  mulct,  from  the  province. 
Cormac,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  having  had  his   eye   thrust 
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out  with  a  spear  by  Aengus,  son  of 
Fiacha  Suihe,  brother  of  Conu  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  abdicated,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  law  which  required  that 
the  king  should  have  no  personal  blem- 
ish, and  retired  to  a  philosophical  re- 
treat ;  but  not  until  he  had  inflicted 
chastisement  on  the  tribe  whose  head 
had  thus  maimed  him.*  He  died  (a.  d. 
266)  at  Cleiteach  (near  Stackallau 
Biidge,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Boyne),  the  bone  of  a  salmon  having 
choked  him,  through  the  contrivances 
of  the  Druids,  as  it  was  thought,  for  his 
having  abandoned  their  superstitions 
for  the  adoration  of  the  true  God. 

A.  D.  268. — Carbry,  son  of  Cormac 
MacArt,  and  suruamed  Liffechar,  from 
having  been  fostered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Liffey,  was  engaged  during  his 
reign  in  a  desperate  war  with  Munster 
"  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Leinster," 
and  it  was  this  quai-rel  which  led  to  the 
battle  of  Gavra  Aichill,  celebrated  in 
Irish  bardic  story. 

Finn  MacCuail,  and  his  Clanna  Ba- 
iscne,  or  legion  of  Fiuian  Militia,  w^ere, 
as  we  have  said,  but  unsteady  supporters 
of  the  sovereign ;  and  that  illustrious 
warrior  having  been  assassinated  by  a 
fisherman  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
whither  he  had  retired  in  his  old  age, 


*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cormac  expelled  the 
tribe  of  the  Deisi,  the  descendants  of  Fiacha  Suihe,  bro- 
ther of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  from  the  territory 
which  thev  held  near  Tara.  now  the  barony  of  Deece,  in 
tho  county  of  Meath  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  lapse  of 
Home  years  that  these  people,  afterwards  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  Irish  history,  settled  down  in  that  territory 
of  Munster,  part  of  which  has  since  borne  their  name, 
Tiz.  the  present  baronies  of  Dccics  in  the  coimty  of  \Va- 


the  king  took  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
band the  Finian  Militia,  while  the  lat 
ter,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  raon 
arch's  commands,  repaired  to  his  enemy, 
Mocorb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  king  oi 
Munster,  and  made  an  offer  of  their 
services,  which  was  readily  accepted. 
Carbry,  upon  this,  applied  for  succor  to 
Aedh,  the  last  of  the  Domnonian  kings 
of  Connaught,  who  sent  a  battalion  of 
his  heroic  militia,  the  Clanna  Morna, 
the  deadly  enemies  both  of  the  Clanna 
Baiscne  and  of  the  Munster  princes 
Such  were  the  rival  military  tribes  who 
fouffht  to  mutual  extermination  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Gavi-a  (a.  d.  284) 
Oisin,  the  warrior-poet,  son  of  Finn 
MacCuail,  celebrated  the  deeds  per 
formed  on  the  occasion  in  verses  which 
tradition  has  preserved  for  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  years.  Oscar,  the  son 
of  Oisin,  met  Carbry  in  the  fight,  and 
fell  in  the  terrific  single  combat  which 
ensued  between  them.  But  Carbry  did 
not  fare  better;  for,  while  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  covered  with  wounds, 
he  was  met  by  his  own  kinsman, 
Semeou,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Fohartf) 
which  had  been  expelled  into  Leinster^ 
and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  ven- 
geance.f  Thus  ended  the  wild  hero- 
ism   of   Finn,    the    son    of  Cual,   and 

terford.  The  principal  families  of  this  tribe  are  the 
O'Brlcs,  O'Phelans,  O'Mearas,  and  O'Keans  of  Hy 
Folay,  &c. 

f  The  tribe  of  the  Foharta  were  the  descendants  ol 
Eochy  Flnnfothart,  uncle  of  Art,  son  of  Conn  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles,  and  who  had  been  expelled  by  Art  from 
Meath.  They  obtained  lands  in  Leinster,  and  gave  their 
name  to  the  territories  forming  the  baronies  of  Forth 
in  Wexford  and  Carlow. 
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of  his  compauions  in  arms,  whose  ex- 
ploits were  long  the  favorite  theme  of 
the  Irish  bards,  by  whom  they  were 
embellished  with  such  fables  and  exag- 
gerations, as  have  removed  them  al- 
most wholly  into  the  regioL  of  mythol- 
ogy and  romance.* 

A.  D.  322. — Fiacha  Sravtinne,  son  of 
Carbry  Liffechar,  after  reigning  thirty- 
seven  years,  was  slain  by  the  three  Col- 
las,  the  sons  of  his  brother,  Eochy  Doiv- 
len ;  but  when  the  eldest  brother,  Colla 
Uais,  had  occupied  the  throne  four 
years  he  was  deposed  and  expelled,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  and  a  few  fol- 
lowers, into  Scotland,  by  Muireach 
Tirach,  King  Fiacha's  son,  who  subse- 
quently reigned  as  Ardrigh  thirty  years. 
In  a  short  time  the  three  Collas  return- 
ed, and  were  reconciled  to  their  cousin. 
King  Muireach  Tirach,  who  supplied 
them  with  means  to  gratify  their  rest- 
less ambition  ;  whereupon  they  entered 
Ulster  with  an  army  composed  partly 
of  auxiliaries  from  Counaught,  and  de- 

*  The  reader  will  at  once  be  reminded  by  the  namea 
in  the  text  of  Macpherson's  famous  literary  forgeries,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  rob  Ireland  of  her  Ossianic  heroes 
and  transfer  them  to  the  soil  of  Scotland.  The  cheat, 
however,  was  exploded  a  great  many  years  ago.  It  is 
well  known  that  Macpherson  merely  collected  some  of  the 
traditional  poems,  which  had  been  preserved  by  the 
Gaelic  peasantry  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  as  well  as  in 
Ireland ;  and  that  partly  by  translation  and  partly  by 
imitation  of  these  remains,  and  without  any  attention  to 
chronological  order  or  correctness,  but  with  innumerable 
perversions  of  sense,  he  composed  those  pretended  trans- 
lations of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  wliich,  for  some  time, 
enjoyed  such  wonderful  celebrity,  and  which  might 
always  interest  the  world  as  curious  and  beautiful  pro- 
ductions, if  they  had  not  been  utterly  spoiled  by  the  taint 
of  forgery  and  falsehood.  Finn  MacCuail  was  married 
Buccessively  to  two  daughters  of  the  monarch  Cormac 
liacArt ;  Ailve,  the  second,  having  been  given  to  him 


feating  the  Ulster  king  in  battle,  in  the 
present  barony  of  Farney,  in  Monaghan, 
sacked  and  burned  his  palace  of  Em/mia, 
— the  Emania  of  Queen  Macha,  and  of 
the  Red-branch  knights — and  seizing  a 
large  territory  for  themselves,  circum- 
scribed the  kingdom  of  Ulster  within 
much  narrower  limits  than  before.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  year  331 ;  and 
the  territory  thus  seized  by  the  three 
Collas,  and  from  which  they  expelled 
the  old  possessors,  that  is,  the  Clanna 
Rory,  or  descendants  of  Ir,  was  called 
Orgialla,  or  Oriel,  and  comprised  the 
present  counties  of  Louth,  Monaghan, 
and  Armagh .f 

A.  D.  378. — Under  this  date  wo  read 
of  one  of  those  domestic  tragedies  which 
savor  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
age  of  civilization  and  intrigue.  Eochy 
Muivone,  the  son  of  Muireach  Tirach, 
had  two  queens,  one  of  whom,  Mongfinn, 
or  the  Fair-haired,  of  the  race  of  Hviber, 
had  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Brian,  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Conors  of 

after  Graine,  the  former,  had  eloped  with  his  lieuten- 
ant, Diarmod  O'Duivne.  Gavra  Aichill,  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  is  believed  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  (Ann. 
Four  Mast.,  vol  i.,  p.  120,  n.  b),  to  have  been  contiguous 
to  the  hill  of  Skreen,  near  Tara,  in  Meath.  The  name 
is  preserved  in  that  of  Gowra,  a  stream  in  the  parish  of 
Skreen,  wliich  receives  a  tribute  from  the  well  of  Neam- 
Imach,  on  Tara  Hill,  and  flows  into  the  Boyne  at  Ardsal- 
lagh.  The  publications  of  the  Ossianic  Society  have 
lately  made  the  world  familiar  with  many  of  the 
poei.fS  and  legends  about  Finn  MacCuail  and  his 
times. 

f  Colla  Uais,  the  oldest  of  the  brothers,  was  the  ances- 
tor  of  the  MacDonnells,  MacAUisters,  and  MacDugalda 
of  Scotland ;  Colla  Mean,  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  present  district  of  Cremorne,  in  Monaghan ;  and 
Colla  Dachrich,  the  youngest,  of  the  MacMuhons  of 
Monaghan,  the  Maguires  of  Fermanagh,  the  O'Hanlon* 
and  MacCanns  of  Armagh,  &c. 
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Connaiiglit,  was  her  favorite,  and,  in 
order  to  hasten  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  she  poisoned  her  brother  Cree- 
van,  who  had  succeeded  Eochy ;  but,  as 
the  annalists  observe,  her  crime  did  not 
avail  her,  for  Creevan  was  succeeded, 
not  by  her  son  Brian,  but  by  Mall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  the  son  of  her  hus- 
band Eochy  by  his  former  wife ;  and 
none  of  her  descendants  attained  the  sov- 
ereignty, except  Turlough  More  O'Con- 
nor, and  his  son  Roderick,  the  unhappy 
king  who  witnessed  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion  of  Ireland.  The  wretched 
Mongfinn  tasted  of  the  poisoned  cup 
herself,  to  remove  her  brother's  suspi- 
cions, and  thus  sacrificed  her  own  life  as 
well  as  his.* 

A.  D.  379. — Niall,  surnamed  Naoi 
Ghiallach,  or  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  the 
ancestor  of  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Hy- 
Niall,  or  O'Neill,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  pagan  monarchs  of  Ire- 
land, but  his  energies  appear  to  have 
been  wholly  devoted  to  his  hostile  ex- 
peditions against  Albion  or  Britain,  and 
Gaul.  In  the  history  of  those  countries 
we  find  evidence  enough  of  the  fearful 
ravages  inflicted  in  these  expeditions. 
The  Scots  (or  Irish)  were  as  formidable 
at  that  time  as  the  Northmen  were  in  a 
subsequent  age.  Their  incursions  were 
the  scourge  of  all  western  Europe.  Ac- 
cording as  Rome,  in  her  decay,  became 
unable  to  protect  her  outlaying  prov- 
inces,  these   terrible   Scots,  with    their 

*  Creevan  died  in  the  Sliev  Oigliidh-an-righ,  or 
"  mountain  of  the  king's  death,"  now  tlie  Cratloe 
mountains  in  the  county  of  Clare  near  Limerick 


Pictish  allies,  plundered  and  laid  waste 
the  rich  countries  thus  abandoned  by ' 
the  Roman  eao:le.  The  Britons  were 
unable  to  make  any  stand  against  them. 
The  Roman  walls,  when  the  Roman 
garrisons  were  removed,  ceased  to  be 
any  barrier;  and  while  the  Dalriadic 
and  Pictish  armies  poured  into  Britain 
throuo;h  the  wide  breaches  made  in  the 
walls  of  Antoninus  and  Severus,  the 
seas  from  north  to  south  swarmed  with 
the  fleets  of  the  Irish  invaders.  For  a 
while  Britain  was  wholly  subdued,  and 
we  know  from  the  Britons'  own  account, 
in  their  sad  petition  to  Rome  for  aid,  to 
what  a  miserable  plight  they  were  re- 
duced, flying  for  shelter  to  woods  and 
morasses,  and  fearing  even  to  seek  for 
food,  lest  their  hiding-places  should  be 
discovered  by  the  ruthless  foe.  It  was 
to  resist  these  Irish  invaders  that  Brit- 
ain M^as  obliged  to  become  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  nation.  Yet,  of  the  transactions 
of  that  eventful  period  our  Celtic  annals 
contain  only  the  most  meagre  record. 
We  know  from  other  sources  that  Chris- 
tian missionaries  had  at  that  time  al- 
ready penetrated  into  Ireland,  but  our 
annals  pass  over  their  presence  in 
silence ;  and  it  is  to  the  verses  of  the 
Latin  poet  Claudian  that  we  must  refer 
for  the  fact  that  troops  were  sent  by 
Stilicho,  the  general  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  to  repel  the  Scottish  hosts,  led 
by  the  brave  and  adventurous  Niall. f 
During  the  three  successive  reigns  of 

t  At  the  time  of  the  Scottish  incursions  into  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  an  important  part  was  played  by  th« 
])eople  called  Attacotti,  a  word  which  is  boUeved  to  be  » 
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Creevan,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
and  Dathy,  our  annals  record  no  re- 
markable domestic  wars;  but  of  the 
fii-st  of  these  three  kings  we  are  told 
f,hat  in  his  short  reign  he  brought  over 
numerous  prisoners  and  hostages  from 
Scotland,  Britain,  and  Gaul;  of  the 
second,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  slain 
by  Eochy,  the  son  of  Enna  Kinsellagh, 
"  at  Muir-u-Icht,  the  sea  between  France 
and  England,"  supposed  to  be  so  called 
from  the  Portus  Iccius  of  Caesar,  near 
the  modern  Boulogne ;  while  Keating 
says  that  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
lioh'e  he  was  treacherously  killed  by 
the  above-named  domestic  enemy,  who 
had  found  his  way  thither  in  the  ranks 
of  Niall's  Dali'iadic  allies  from  Scot- 
land."^ Finally,  of  Dathy  it  is  related 
that  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  at 
Sliev  Ealpa,  or  the  Alps,  and  that  his 
body  was  carried  home  by  his  soldiers. 


corruption  of  tlieir  Irish  name  of  Aitlieacli-Tuatha. 
Some  tribes  of  tliis  great  Firbolg  race,  in  the  course  of 
the  frequent  wars  waged  against  them  in  Ireland,  settled 
in  Scotland,  not  far  from  the  Roman  wall,  and  became 
active  participators  in  the  depredations  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts.  Numerous  bodies  of  them,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  deserted  from  their  allies,  were  incorporated  in 
the  Roman  legions,  and  figured  in  the  Roman  wars  on 
the  continent  at  that  period. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Claudian,  referred  to  above  is 
that  in  which  the  poet  says  : 

"  Totam  cum  Scotus  lernem 
Movit,  et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Tethys." 

That  is,  as  translated  in  Gibson's  Camden  : 

"  When  Scots  came  thundering  from  the  Irish  shores, 
And  the  ocean  trembled,  struck  with  hostile  oars." 

•  This  great  monarch  (Niall)  had  fourteen  sons,  of 
whom  eight  left  issue,  who  are  set  down  in  the  followiug 
order  by  O'Flaherty  (Ogygia,  iii.  85) : — 1.  Leaghaire, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  O'Coindhealbhains,  or 
Kendellans,  of  Ui  Leaghaire  ;  2.  ConaU  Crimhthainne, 
ancestor  of  the  O'Melaghlins ;    3.    Fiacha,   d  quo,  the 


and  interred  at  Rathcroghan,  in  Con- 
naught,  under  a  red  pillar  stone.  How 
this  Irish  king,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
428,  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
with  his  armed  bands,  traversing  Eu- 
rope, as  Hollo  did  long  after  him,  his- 
tory does  not  particularly  tell  us,  but 
it  records  enough  about  the  devastating 
inroads  of  the  Scots  to  satisfy  us  of  its 
possibility.f 

Dathy,  although  not  the  last  pagan 
king,  was  the  last  king  of  pagan  Ire- 
land, and  after  him  we  read  no  more 
in  the  Irish  annals  of  plundering  expe- 
ditions into  foreign  countries.  It  was 
probably  in  the  last  descent  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
upon  Armoric  Gaul,  that  the  youth 
Patrick,  son  of  Calphurn,  was,  togethei 
with  h-is  sisters  Darerca  and  Lupita,  first 
carried,  among  other  captives,  to  Ire- 
land.    Ploly  prize !  thrice  happy  expe- 


ZtlageogJiegans  and  O'Molloys  ;  4.  Maine,  a  quo,  O'Cah- 
.irny,  now  Fox,  0"Breen,  and  Magawly,  and  their  correla- 
tives in  TefEa.  All  these  remained  in  Meath.  The 
other  four  settled  in  Ulster,  where  they  acquired  exten- 
sive territories,— viz.,  1.  Eoghan,  the  ancestor  of  O'Neill, 
and  various  correlative  families  ;  2.  Conell  Gulban,  the 
ancestor  of  O'Donuell,  &c. ;  3.  Cairbre,  whose  posterity 
settled  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  in  the  now  county  of 
Sligo,  and  in  the  barony  of  Qranard,  in  the  county  of 
Longford  ;  4.  Enda  Finn,  W'hose  race  settled  in  Tir  Enda, 
in  Tirconnell,  and  in  Kenel-Enda,  near  the  hill  of  Ui» 
neach,  in  Westmeath. — O'DonovjlN. 

f  Abbe  M'Geoghegan  mentions  a  curious  corrobora- 
tion of  this  event.  He  says  (page  94,  Duffy's  ed.) : — "  The 
relation  of  this  expedition  of  Datby  agrees  with  the 
Piedmontese  tradition,  and  a  very  ancient  registry  in  th 
archives  of  the  house  of  Sales,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  king  of  Ireland  remained  some  time  in  the  Castle  of 
Sales.  I  received  this  account  from  Daniel  O'Mulryan, 
a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Mountcashel,  who  assured 
me  that  he  was  told  it  by  the  Marquis  de  Sales,  at  the 
table  of  Lord  Mountcashel,  who  had  taken  him  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  MarBeilles  " 
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dition!  Irishmen  may  well  exclaim  ;  for 
altliougli  the  conversion  of  their  coun- 
try to  Christianity,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  was  an  event  that  could 
not  have  been  delayed  much  beyond 
the  time  at  which  it  took  place,  who- 
ever had  been  its  apostle,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  who  has  considered, 
with  Catholic  feelings,  the  history  of 
religion  in  Ireland,  not  to  be  impressed 


with  the  conviction  that  this  country 
lias  been  indebted  in  a  special  manner, 
under  God,  to  blessed  Patrick,  not  only 
for  the  mode  in  which  she  was  con- 
verted, but  for  the  glorious  harvest  of 
sanctity  which  her  soil  was  made  to  pro- 
duce, and  for  the  influence  of  his  inter- 
cession in  heaven  from  that  day  to  the 
present. 


CHAPTEE  YL 

"ivilizaticn  of  ilie  I'agan  Irish. — Their  Knowledge  of  Letters. — The  Ogham  Craev. — Their  Religion. — Tlie  Brehon 
Laws. — Tanistry. — Gavel-kind.— Tenure  of  Lajad. — Rights  of  Clanship. — Reciprocal  Privileges  of  the  Irifcb 
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TTTE  have  thus  succinctly,  but  care- 
»  »  fwlly,  analyzed  the  entire  pagan 
histoiy  of  Ireland ;  and  before  we  pro- 
ceed further,  it  is  right  to  consider  some 
interesting  questions  which  must  have 
suggested  themselves  to  the  reader,  as 
we  went  along.  As,  for  instance,  what 
kind  of  civilization  did  the  pagan  Irish 
enjoy?  what  knowledge  of  arts  and 
literature  did  they  possess  ?  what  was 
the  nature  of  their  religion  ?  what  is 
known  of  their  laws  and  customs? 
what  monuments  have  they  left  to  us? 

That  the  first  migrations  brought 
with  them  into  this  island  at  least  the 
germs  of  social  knowledge,  appears  to  be 
indisputable;  and  although  these  were 
Dot  develooed  into  a  ci^'il'zation  of  arts 
and  literature,  like  that  of  Rome  or 
Greece,  still,  the  social  state  which  they 


did  produce  was  far  removed  from  bar- 
barism, in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  usually  understood.  We  have  ample 
reason  to  believe,  not  merely  that  Ire- 
land in  her  days  of  paganism  had  reach- 
ed a  point  relatively  advanced  in  the 
social  scale,  but  that  Christianity  found 
her  in  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral 
preparation  superior  to  that  of  most 
other  countries.  How  otherwise  indeed 
should  we  account  for  the  sudden  lustre 
of  learning  and  sanctity,  by  which  it  is 
confessed  she  became  distinguished,  al- 
most as  soon  as  she  received  the  Gospel, 
and  which  surely  could  not  have  been 
so  rapidly  produced  among  a  people  so 
barbarous  as  some  writers  would  have 
us  believe  the  Irish  to  have  been  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  ?  ; 

While  Ireland,  isolated  and  indepen^ 
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dent,  had  her  own  indigenous  institu- 
tions, and  her  own  patriarchal  system 
of  society,  Britain  and  Gaul  lay  in  sub- 
jection  at  the  feet  of  Eome,  of  whose 
arts  and  matured  organization  they  thus 
imbibed  a  knowledge.  It  is  true,  that 
what  Celtic  Britain  thus  learned  she 
subse(|uently  lost  in  the  invasions  of 
Saxons  and  Scandinavians,  and  that  it 
was  Koman  missionaries  and  a  Norman 
conquest  that  again  restored  to  her  the 
arts  of  civilization ;  but  this  civilization 
it  was,  derived  from  Rome  in  the  days 
of  her  decline,  and  modified  by  the  bar- 
baric elements  on  which  it  was  ingraft- 
ed, that  created  the  centralized  power, 
and  sent  out  the  mailed  warriors,  of  the 
feudal  ages,  and  that  gave  to  Anglo- 
Norman  England  the  advantages  which 
she  enjoyed,  in  point  of  arms  and  disci- 
pline, in  her  contest  with  a  country 
which  had  derived  none  of  her  military 
art  or  of  her  political  organization  from 
Home.  This  connection  with  Imperial 
Kome,  on  the  one  side,  and  its  absence 
on  the  other,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
determine  the  destinies  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  the  state  of  a  people  seclu- 
ded from  the  rest  of  the  world,  whose 
curious  and  interesting  history  we  have 
been  tracing  for  a  thousand  years  or 
more  before  the  history  of  Britain  com- 
mences, and  whose  copious  and  expres- 
sive language,  and  domestic  and  mili- 


■*  See  the  remarks  on  tliis  subject  in  Dr.  O'Donovan's 
elaborate  Intnxiuction  to  bis  Irish  Grammar ;  in  wbich, 
by  quoting  tbe  opinions  of  Father  Innes  and  Dr.  O'Brien, 
without  expressing  dissent,  he  seems  to  grant  tliat  the 
IriBh  had  no  writing  before  St.  Patrick's  time.    H^  also 


tary  arts,  and  costume,  and  laws,  were 
not  borrowed  from  anv  exotic  source,  ia 
not  to  be  held  in  contempt,  although 
unlike  what  had  been  built  up  else- 
where on  the  substructure  of  Roman 
civilization.  Hence,  if  it  be  idle  to 
speculate  on  what  Ireland,  with  her 
physical  and  moral  advantages,  might 
have  risen  to  ere  this  in  the  career  of 
mankind,  had  her  fate  never  been  link- 
ed with  that  of  England,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  unjust  to  argue  as  English 
writers  do,  as  to  her  fortunes  and  her 
progress,  from  the  defects  of  her  primi- 
tive and  unmatured  institutions,  or  from 
the  prostrate  state  of  desolation  to 
which  centuries  of  warfare  in  her  strug- 
o;le  with  Enoj'land  and  her  own  intestine 
broils  had  reduced  her.  But  here  we 
are  anticipating. 

St.  Patrick,  according  to  the  old 
biographers,  gave  "  alphabets"  to  some 
of  those  whom  he  converted,  and  this 
statement,  coupled  with  the  facts  that 
we  have  no  existing  Irish  manuscript 
older  than  his  time — nor  indeed  any  so 
old — and  that  our  ordinary  Irish  char- 
acters, although  unlike  Roman  printed 
letters,  are  only  those  of  Latin  MSS.of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  have  led 
some  Irish  scholars  to  concede  too  easily 
the  disputed  point,  that  the  pagan  Irish 
were  unacquainted  with  alphabetic 
writing.*     The  Ogham  Craev,  or  secret 


quotes,  without  comment,  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar, 
who,  in  his  introductory  disquisition  to  the  Ogygia  Vin- 
dicated, abandons  the  whole  story  of  the  Milesian  colony, 
&c.,  but  holds  that  the  pagan  Irish  had  the  Ogham,  or 
virgular  writing. 
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virgalar  writing,  formed  by  notches  or 
marks  along  the  arras  edges  of  stones, 
or  pieces  of  timber,  or  on  either  side  of 
any  stem  line  on  a  plane  surface,  was 
only  applicable  to  brief  inscriptions, 
such  as  a  name  on  the  head-stone  of  a 
grave :  and  the  pagan  antiquity  of  even 
this  rude  style  of  alphabet  has  been  dis- 
puted by  some  ;*  but  innumerable  pas- 
sages in  our  most  ancient  annals  and 
historic  poems  show  that  not  only  the 
Ogham,  which  was  considered  to  be  an 
occult  mode  of  writing,  but  a  style  of 
alphabetic  characters  suited  for  the 
preservation  of  public  records,  and  for 
general  literary  purposes,  was  known  in 
Ireland  many  centuries  before  tbe  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  This  fact  is  so 
>lended  with  the  old  historic  traditions 
of  the  country,  that  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  one  can  be  given  up  without 
abandoning  the  other  also.  There  are 
indisputable  authorities  to  prove  that 
the  Latin  mode  of  writing  was  known 
in  Ireland  some  time  before  St.  Patrick's 
arrival,  as  there  were  unquestionably 
Christians  in  the  country  before  that 
time,  and  as  Celestius,  the  Irish  disciple 
of. the  heresiarch  Pehiijius,  is  stated  to 
have  written  epistles  to  his  family  in 
Ireland,  at  least  thirty  years  before  the 
preaching  of  St.   Patrick;   but   we  go 

*  Tlie  Ogliam  inscriptions  found  in  the  cave  of  Dunloe, 
\n  Kerry,  decidedly  of  a  date  anterior  to  Christianity, 
»ught  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point. 

f  The  passage  from  Cuan  O'Lochain's  poem  referring 
to  the  "P.saher  of  Tara,"  will  be  found  in  Petrie's  "  His- 
iory  of  Tara  Hill." 

J  The  doch-oir,  or  golden  stone,  from  which  Clogher 
Vn  Tyrone  is  said  to  take  its  name,  would  appear  to  have 


further,  for  we  hold,  on  the  authority 
of  Cuan  O'Lochain,  who  held  a  distin- 
guished position  in  this  country  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  that 
the  Psalter  of  Tara  did  exist,  and  was 
compiled  by  Cormac  Mac  Art  in  the 
third  century,  and  consequently  that 
the  pagan  Irish  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  alphabetic  writing  at  least  in  that 
age.f 

One  of  the  questions  with  reference 
to  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  on 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  is  the  nature  o^ 
their  lelicrion.  The  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nanns  are  said  to  have  had  divinities 
who  presided  over  different  arts  and 
professions.  We  have  seen  that  Tiern- 
mas,  a  Milesian  king  (a.  m.  3580),  was 
the  first  who  publicly  practised  the  wor- 
ship of  Crom  Cruach.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  he  was  the  fii'st  who  set  up 
rude  idols  for  adoration  in  Ireland,  but 
Crom  Cruach  is  referred  to  as  a  divinity 
which  the  Milesians  had  always  wor- 
shipped.J  That  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion was  paid  to  the  sun,  wind,  and  ele- 
ments, is  obvious  from  the  solemn  forms 
of  oath  which  some  of  the  Irish  kings 
took  and  administered ;  and  that  fires 
were  lighted,  on  certain  occasions,  for 
religious  purposes,  is  also  cei-tain ;  but 


been  another  of  the  ancient  Irish  idols.  Cathal  Maguire, 
compiler  of  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster"  (A.  D.  1490),  is  quoted 
in  the  "  Ogygia,"  part  iii.,  c.  22,  as  stating  that  a  stone 
covered  with  gold  was  preserved  at  Clogher,  at  the 
right  side  of  the  church  entrance,  and  that  in  that  stone 
Kermavd  Kelstach,  the  principal  idol  of  the  northern 
parts,  waa  worshipped. 
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beyond  these  and  a  few  other  facts,  we 
have  nothing  on  Irish  authority  to 
define  the  religious  sj^stem  of  our  pagan 
ancestors.  They  had  topical  divinities 
who  presided  over  hills,  rivers,  and  par- 
ticular localities,  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  general  deity  recognized  by 
the  whole  people,  unless  the  obscure, 
and  not  very  old  references  to  a  god 
W  Beall,  or  Bel,  be  understood  in  that 
sense ;  nor  is  thei-e  any  trace  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  used  by  them.  Their 
kdruids  combined  the  ofiSces  of  philoso- 
phers, judges,  and  magicians,  but  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  sacrificing 
priests,  so  far  as  the  mention  of  them 
to  be  found  in  purely  Irish  authorities 
would  lead  us  to  conjecture.*  The 
writings  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
ancient  Irish  were  not  composed  for 
the  use  of  strangers,  and  hence  the 
scantiness  of  their  information  on  sub- 
jects which  must  have  been  well  known 
to  those  for  whoi;n  they  were  written. 
The  religion  and  customs  of  the  Celts 
of  Gaul  were  minutely  described  by 
Caesar;  but  whether  his  description  of 
the  druidical  religion  of  that  country 
was  applicable  to  the  Ii'ish  druids  and 
their  foi-m  of  worship,  we   have  no  cer- 


*  From  drai,  or  draoidh,  a  druid,  comes  the  word 
draoidheacht  (pronounced  dreeacht),  the  ordinary  Irish 
term  for  magic  or  sorcery.  O'Reilly  says  ("  Irish  Wri- 
ters," p.  Ixxix.)  that  druidism  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  the  religion  of  the  pagan  Irish,  from  the  use  of  the 
word  drai,  which  means  only  a  sage,  a  magician,  or  a  sor- 
cerer ;  and  he  shows  that  Morogh  O'Cairthe,  a  Connaught 
writef ,  who  died  A.  d.  1067,  is  called  by  Tigernach  "  Ard 
draei  agus  ard  Ollamh,"  "  chief  druid  and  oUav."  The 
word  may  come  from  the  Greek  Apuf,  or  the  Irish  dair. 
Ml  oak. 


tain  authority  to  enable  us  to  judge. 
On  this  subject  a  great  deal  is  left  to 
conjecture,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
have  had  the  wildest  theories  pro- 
pounded, with  the  most  positive  asser- 
tions about  fire  worship,  pillar  temples, 
budhism,  druids'  altars,  human  sacrifi- 
ces, and  sundry  strange  mysteries,  as  if 
these  things  had  been  accurately  set 
forth  in  some  authentic  description  of 
ancient  Ireland ;  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  not  one  word  about  them  can  be 
discovered  in  any  of  the  numerous  Irish 
manuscripts  that  have  been  so  fully 
elucidated  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Irish  formed 
a  vast  body  of  jurisprudence,  of  which 
only  recent  researches  have  enabled  the 
world  to  appreciate  the  merits.  Several 
collections  and  revisions  of  these  laws 
were  made  by  successive  kings,  from 
the  decisions  of  eminent  judges,  and 
these  are  what  are  now  known  as  the 
Brehon  laws.f 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the 
ancient  native  laws  of  Ireland  was  that 
of  succession,  called  tanaisteacht,  or  tan- 
istry.  This  law  was  a  compound  of 
the  hereditary  and  the  elective  princi- 
ples, and  is  thus  briefly  explained  by 


t  The  labors  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission  are  still 
in  progress  as  this  History  is  going  to  press,  and  theii 
result  will  throw,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  light  upon 
the  ancient  customs  and  manners  of  Ireland.  To  the 
enlightened  views  and  persevering  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Graves,  F.  T.  C.  D.,  so  ably  sustained  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  the  country  is  indebted  for  obtaining  this  com- 
mission from  the  government ;  and  to  the  great  Irish 
learning  of  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  Professor  Eugene  Carry 
for  carrying  out  its  object  successfully. 
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Professol  Curry  :* — "  There  was  no  iii- 
vanable  rule  of  succession  in  the  Mile- 
sian times,  but  according  to  the  general 
tenor  of  our  ancient  accounts  the  eldest 
son  succeeded  the  father  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  collateral  claimants,  unless  it 
happened  that  he  was  disqualified  by 
some  personal  deformity,  or  blemish,  or 
by  natural  imbecility,  or  crime ;  or  un- 
less (as  happened  in  after  ages),  by 
parental  testament,  or  mutual  compact, 
the  succession  was  made  alternate  in 
two  or  more  ftxmilies.  The  eldest  son, 
being  thus  recognized  as  the  presump- 
tive heir  and  successor  to  the  dignity, 
was  denominated  tanaiste,  that  is,  minor 
or  second,  while  all  the  other  sons,  or 
persons  that  were  eligible  in  case  of  his 
failure,  were  simply  called  righdhamhna, 
that  is,  king-material,  or  king-makings. 
This  was  the  origin  of  tanaiste,  a  success- 
or, and  tanaisteacht,  successorship.  The 
tanaiste,  had  a  separate  maintenance 
and  establishment,  as  well  as  distinct 
privileges  and  liabilities.  He  Avas  in- 
ferior to  the  king  or  chief,  l)ut  above 
all  the  other  dignitai'ies  of  the  State. 
From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  tauis- 
try,  in  the  Anglo-Norman  sense,  was 
not  an  original,  essential  element  of  the 
law  of  succession,  but  a  condition  that 
might  be  adopted  or  abandoned  at  any 
time  by  the  parties  concerned;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  at  any  time 
universal  in  Eriun,  although  it  prevailed 
hi  many  parts  of  it.     It  is  to  be  noticed 


♦  Introduclion  to  the  battle  of  Magb  Leana,  printed 
'•r  the  Celtic  Society  Dublin,  1855. 


also,  that  alternate  tanaisteacht  did  not 
involve  any  disturbance  of  property,  or 
of  the  people,  but  only  effected  the 
position  of  the  person  himself,  whether 
king,  chief,  or  professor  of  any  of  the 
liberal  arts,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and 
that  it  was  often  set  aside  by  force." 

The  primitive  intention  was,  that  the 
inheritance  should  descend  "  to  the  old- 
est and  most  worthy  man  of  the  same 
name  and  blood,"  but  practically  this 
was  giving  it  to  the  strongest,  and  fam- 
ily feuds  and  intestine  wars  were  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

As  tauistry  regulated  the  transmission 
of  titles,  oflices,  and  authority,  so  the 
custom  of  gavel-kind  (or  gavail-kinne), 
another  of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Ireland,  but  which  was  also  common  to 
the  Britons,  Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  and 
other  primitive  people,  adjusted  the 
partition  and  inheritance  of  landed  pro- 
perty. By  gavel-kind  the  property  was 
divided  equally  between  all  the  sons, 
whether  legitimate  or  otherwise,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  daughters  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  equal  share,  which  the 
eldest  son  obtained  in  common  with  his 
brothers,  he  received  the  dwelling-house 
and  other  buildings,  which  would  have 
been  retained  by  the  father  or  kenfiue, 
if  the  division  were  made,  as  it  fre- 
quently was,  in  his  own  lifetime.  This 
extra  share  was  given  to  the  eldest  bro- 
ther as  head  of  the  family,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  liabilities  which  he 
incurred  for  the  security  of  the  family 
in  general.  If  there  were  no  sons,  the 
property   was  divided  equally   among 
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the  next  male  heirs  of  the  deceased, 
whether  uncles,  brothers,  nephews,  or 
cousins;  but  the  female  line,  as  in  the 
Salic  law,  was  excluded  from  the  inher- 
itance. Sometimes  a  repartition  of  the 
lands  of  a  whole  tribe,  or  family  of  sev^- 
eral  branches,  became  necessary,  owing 
to  the  extinction  of  some  of  the 
branches;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  such  confusion  or  injustice  resulted 
fi'om  the  law,  as  is  represented  by  Sir 
John  Davies  and  by  other  English 
lawyere  who  have  adopted  his  account 
of  it.* 

The  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  was  es- 
sentially a  tribe  or  family  right.  In 
contradistinction  to  the  Teutonic,  or 
feudal  system,  which  vested  the  land  in 
a  single  person,  who  was  lord  of  the 
soil,  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  or  fam- 
ily in  Ireland  had  an  equal  right  to 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  land 
occupied  by  the  whole.  The  equality 
of  title  and  blood  thus  enjoyed  by  all 
must  have  created  a  sense  of  individual 
self-respect  and  mutual  dependence, 
that  could  not  have  existed  under  the 
Germanic  and  Anglo-Norman  system  of 
vassalage.  The  tenures  of  whole  tribes 
were  of  course  frequentl}^  disturbed  by 
war ;  and  whenever  a  tribe  was  driven 
or  emip^rated  into  a  district  where  it 
had  no  hereditary  claim,  if  it  obtained 

*  See  Dissertation  on  the  Laws  of  the  ancient  Irish, 
written  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  author  of  the  Dictionary,  but 
published  anonymously  by  Vallencey  in  the  third  num- 
ber of  the  "  Collectanea  de  Reb.  Hib."  In  correction  of 
what  is  stated  above,  we  may  mention,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Curry,  that  in  default  of  any  male  issue  daughters 
were  allowed  a  life-interest  in  property.     The  term  Ken- 


land  it  was  on  the  payment  of  a  rent  to 
the  king  of  the  district;  these  rents 
being  in  some  instances  so  heavy  as  to 
compel  the  strangers  to  seek  for  a  home 
elsewhere.f  It  is  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation  how  the  popu- 
lation of  a  large  territoiy  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  continued  to  hold  by 
the  ancient  Ii-ish  clannish  tenure,  and 
were  dispossessed  and  swept  from  the 
land,  on  the  ground  that  the  English 
system  gave  the  owner  the  right  to  re- 
move them. 

The  dignity  of  Ardrigh,  or  monarch 
of  Ireland,  was  one  rather  of  title  and 
position  than  of  actual  power;  and  was 
always  supported  by  alliances  with 
some  of  the  provincial  kings  to  secure 
the  respect  of  the  others.  It  was  thus 
that  the  chief  king  was  enabled  to  as- 
sert his  will  outside  his  own  mensai 
province  or  kingdom  of  Meath  ;  but,  in 
process  of  time,  the  kings  of  other  pro- 
vinces as  well  as  Meath  became  the 
monarchs.  There  was  a  reciprocity  of 
obliGfations  between  the  several  kinirs 
and  their  subordinate  chieftains ;  the 
superiors  granting  certain  subsidies  or 
stipends  to  the  inferiors,  while  the  latter 
paid  tributes  to  support  the  magnifi- 
cence or  the  military  power  of  the  for- 
mer. J  It  sometimes  happened  that  the 
succession  to  the  sovereignty  was  alter- 

finfe,  or  Cean-fine,  used  above,  was  only  applied  to  the 
heads  of  minor  families,  and  never  to  any  kind  of  cliiet- 
tains. — See  Four  Mast.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1147,  note  f. 

f  Vide  supra,  page  81,  note. 

X  These  mutual  privileges  and  restrictions,  tribute! 
and  stipends,  whether  consisting  of  bondmen  or  bond 
maids,  cattle,  silver  shields,  weapons,  embroidered  cloaks 
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nate  between  two  families,  as  that  of 
Minister  was  between  the  Dalcassians 
and  the  Eugeuians,  both  the  posterity 
of  Oiliol  Olum ;  but  this  kind  of  suc- 
cession almost  always  led  to  war. 

None  of  the  ancient  Irish  laws  has 
been  so  much  decried  by  English  wri- 
ters as  that  of  eric,  or  mulct,  by  which 
crimes,  includins^  that  of  murder,  were 
punished  by  fines ;  these  writers  for- 
getting that  a  similar  law  existed  among 
their  own  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestors. Punishment  of  murder  by  fine 
also  prevailed  under  the  Salic  law ;  so 
that  if  the  principle  be  abhorrent  to  our 
ideas  at  the  present  day,  we  know,  at 
least,  that  it  existed  in  other  countries 
at  the  same  remote  period  in  which  it 
was  acted  upon  in  Ireland.*  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  in  cases  of  mur- 
der the  eric  might  be  refused  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  punishment 
by  death  insisted  on ;  yet  such  was  the 

refections  on  visitations,  drinking-liorns,  corn,  or  con- 
tributions in  any  other  shape,  will  be  found  set  down  in 
the  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart,  or  Book  of  Eights,  edited  for 
the  Celtic  Society  by  Dr.  O'Donovan.  Although  a  com- 
pilation of  Christian  times,  being  attributed  to  St.  Benig- 
nus,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  it  describes 
the  customs  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  as  they  existed  in 
the  ages  of  paganism. 

*  See  the  laws  of  Athelstan  ;  Howell  Dda's  Leges  Wal. 
licce  ;  the  Salic  law,  and  other  authorities  quoted  in  Dr. 
O'Brien's  Dissertation,  already  referred  to,  pp.  394,  &c. 
The  law  of  eric  was  abrogated  before  the  English  inva- 
sion, in  the  senate  held  by  the  Irish  clergy,  and  Mor- 
tough  More  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster  and  monarch  of 
Irelaitd,  A.  D.  1111. 


case.     The  law  of  eric  was,  therefore, 
conditional. 

All  offices  and  professions,  such  as 
those  of  druid,  brehou,  bard,  physician, 
tfec,  were  hereditary  ;  yet  not  absolutely 
so,  as  others  might  also  be  introduced 
into  these  professions.  Among  the  re- 
mai'kable  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish 
those  concerning  fosterage  prevailed,  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 
the  English  government  frequently 
made  stringent  laws  against  them,  to 
prevent  the  intimate  fiiendships  which 
sprung  up  between  the  Anglo-Irish 
families  and  their  "  mere"  Irish  fos- 
terers.f  It  was  usual  for  families  of 
high  rank  among  the  ancient  Irish  to 
undertake  the  nursing  and  education 
of  the  children  of  their  chiefs,  one  royal 
family  sometimes  fostering  the  children 
of  another ;  and  the  bonds  which  uni- 
ted the  fosterers  and  the  fostered  were 
held  to  be  as  sacred  as  those  of  blood. J 


f  Fosterage  and  gossipred,  as  well  as  intermarriages, 
with  the  native  Irish,  was  declared  to  be  treason  by  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  40th  Ed.  III.,  A.  D.  1367. 

\  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  rarely  says  a  kind  word 
of  the  Irish,  observes,  with  an  il-natured  reservation, 
"  That  if  any  love  or  faith  is  to  be  found  among  them, 
you  must  look  for  it  among  the  fosterers  and  their  foster- 
children." — Top.  Eib.  Dist.  3,  ch.  23.  Stanihurst  says, 
the  Irish  loved  and  confided  in  their  foster-brothers 
more  than  their  brothers  by  blood :  "  Singula  illis  cre- 
dunt ;  in  eorum  spe  requiescunt ;  omniimi  conciliorum 
sunt  maxima  conscii.  CoUactanei  etiam  eos  fidelissime 
et  amantissime  observant." — De  Ret .  Hih.,  p.  49.  See 
also  Harris's  Ware,  vol.  ii    p.  72. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Social  and  Intellectual  State  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  continued. — Weapons  and  Implemen  s  of  Flint  and  Stone. — Celt» 
— Working  in  Metal. — Bronze  Swords,  &c. — Pursuits  of  the  Primitive  Races. — Agriculture. — Houses. — Ratho 
— Caldrs. — Cranogues. — Canoes  and  Curachs. — Sepulchres. — Cromlechs. — Games  and  Amusements. — Music 
— Ornaments,  &c. — Celebrated  Pagan  Legislators  and  Poets. — The  Bearla  Fein^,  &c. 


IN  some  compartments  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  the  vis- 
itor will  see  beautifully  shaped  swoi'ds, 
spear-heads,  and  javelins  of  bronze;  and 
in  others  he  will  find  a  great  variety  of 
weapons  and  tools  composed  of  flint  and 
stone,  from  the  rudely  formed  stone  celt 
and  hammei",  and  the  small  chip  of  flint 
that  served  for  an  arrow-head,  to  the 
llnely  fashioned  barbed  spear-head  of 
the  latter  material,  and  the  highly  pol- 
ished and  well-shaped  celt  of  hard  stone. 
Both  classes  of  objects  belong  to  the 
pre-Christian  ages  of  Irish  history ;  and 
the  questions  arise — what  time  elapsed 
between  the  use  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other  ?  or  what  races  employed  each  ? 
or  were  both  kinds  of  materials  in  use 
amonof  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  simul- 
taneouslv,  and  from  their  first  arrival  in 
the  island  ?  The  ancient  annalists  as- 
sure us  that  at  least  the  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nann  colony  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  metal  when  they  first  came  to 
Ireland ;  and  this  account  is  now  so 
generally  received,  that  wherever  bronze 
weapons  are  found  in  sepulchral  mounds 
with   human   remains,   the    latter   are 


looked  upon  as  those  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danann  race.  Making  every  allowance, 
however,  for  the  amplifications  of  the 
bards,  and  for  the  gradual  progress 
which  the  arts  must  have  made  amonof 
all  primitive  races,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  early  inhabitants  o^ 
Ireland  employed  such  materials  as  flint 
flakes  and  stone  in  the  construction  of 
their  weapons  and  instruments  for  cut- 
ting ;  and  stone,  timber,  and  sun-baked 
earthenware,  for  domestic  uses ;  first, 
perhaps,  exclusively,  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  for  a  long  time  after  the 
use  of  metals  became  familiar, — as  the 
latter  material  must  have  been  scarce 
for  many  ages,  while  the  former  were 
always  at  hand,  and  required  compara 
tively  little  skill  in  their  adaptation. 

That  the  Irish  became  expert  work- 
ers in  metal  at  a  very  early  period  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  several  specimen-s  of 
their  skill,  besides  bronze  weapons,  be- 
ing preserved  in  the  great  national  col- 
lection of  antiquities  just  referred  to. 
The  occupation  of  smith,  which  includ- 
ed that  of  armorer,  ranked  next  to  th<i 
learned  professions  amc  ng  them ;  and  at 
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Airgiitros  or  the  Silverwood*  forges  and 
sineltiug  works  for  the  precious  metals 
were  established,  where  silver  shields, 
which  an  Irish  king  presented  to  his 
chieftains  or  nobles,  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  were  made;  and  where,  no 
doubt,  some  of  those  costly  gold  torques, 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  same  metal 
that  enrich  our  museum,  and  that  were 
worn  by  the  pagan  Irish  princes  and 
judges,  were  so  skilfully  manufactured.f 
The  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were, 
like  most  primitive  races,  more  devoted 
at  first  to  nomadic  than  to  agricultural 
pursuits ;  but  while  they  contented 
themselves  in  the  latter,  for  a  long  time, 
with  the  cultivation  of  only  so  much 
/grain  as  served  for  their  immediate 
wants,  in  the  former  they  were  restrain- 
ed within  certain  bounds,  as  each  tribe 
and  family  had  only  an  allotted  portion 
of  land  over  which  they  could  allow 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  range.  In 
process  of  time  the  population  became 
so  multiplied,  and  the  resources  of  agri- 
culture so  important,  that  almost  every 
available  spot  would  appear  to  have 
been  cultivated  ;  and  we  now  see  traces 


*  Now  Eathveagh,  on  the  River  Nore,  in  Kilkenny. 

f  The  quantity  of  gold  ornaments  that  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Ireland  is  almost  incredible.  In  digging  for 
a  railway  cutting  in  Clare,  in  the  year  1855,  a  hoard  of 
these  ancient  treasures  waa  found,  worth,  it  is  said, 
about  £2,000  as  bullion.  They  are  frequently  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  besides  the  number 
accumulated  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
many  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  goldsmiths' 
shops,  and  unknown  quantities  of  them  have  found  their 
way  into  the  crucible.  "  We  know  enough,"  observed 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1850,  "  to  be  assured 
that  the  use  of  gold  rings,  and  torques,  and  circlets,  must 


of  the  husbandman's  labor  on  the  top8 
of  hills,  and  in  other  places  in  Ireland 
that  have  ceased  to  be  under  cultivation 
beyond  the  range  of  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion. Between  the  periods  when  those 
mountain  tracts,  now  covered  with 
heath  or  moss,  were  made  to  produce 
the  annual  grain-crop,  and  those  far 
I'emoter  ages  when  the  first  colony  be- 
gan to  clear  some  of  the  impenetrable 
forests  covering  the  surface  of  the  then 
nameless  island  of  Erin,  there  must  have 
been  a  vast  interval  and  many  phase.«i 
of  society — pastoral  Firbolg,  mechan 
ical  Tuatha  de  Danann,  and  warlike  Scot 
or  Gael,  occupied  the  stage ;  yet  to  all 
of  these  our  old  annals,  with  the  ancient 
historical  poems  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate them,  seem  to  be  tolerably  faith- 
ful guides,  showing  us  the  hosts  of  rude 
warrioi's  going  to  battle  with  slings, 
and  with  stone  disks  for  casting,  as  well 
as  the  serried  array  of  glittering  spears, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  breastplates, 
and  the  embroidered  and  many-colored 
cloaks  of  the  later,  yet  still  pagan, 
times.  J 

The  houses  of  the  ancient  Irish  were 


have  been  a  characteristic  of  some  of  the  aourigmal  set- 
tlers of  Ireland.  Where  did  this  gold  come  fromT 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  trade  at  so  early  a  period 
between  the  natives  of  Ireland  and  any  gold-producing 
clime.  Geology  assures  us  that  there  are  no  auriferous 
streams  or  veins  in  Ireland  capable  of  supplying  so  very 
large  a  mass  of  gold.  It  follows,  then,  tliat  some  tnoo 
or  colony  who  migrated  into  this  countiy  must  have  car- 
ried these  ornaments  on  their  persons." 

J  See  a  minute  description  of  the  weapons  ana  do- 
mestic implements  used  by  the  ancient  Irish,  so  far  aa 
they  were  composed  of  stone,  earthen,  or  vegetable 
materials,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  AntiquI 
ties  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  W 
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constructed  for  the  most  part  of  wood, 
or  of  hurdles  and  wicker-work  plastered 
with  tempered  clay,  and  thatched  with 
rushes.  This  use  of  timber  for  building 
was  so  general,  that  even  the  churches 
for  a  long  time  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  were  usually  constructed 
of  planed  boards,  which  was  described 
by  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, as  a  peculiar  Scottish  (that  is, 
Irish)  fashion  ;*  building  with  stone  and 
cement  being  regarded  as  a  Roman  cus- 
tom, and  too  expensive  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  first  Christian  monks  in 
Ireland. 

These  wooden  or  hurdle  houses  were 
surrounded  by  strong  fences  of  earth 
or  stone,  of  which  great  numbers  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
island ;  although  all  traces  of  the  actual 

R.  Wilde,  Esq.  Those  peculiar  objects,  called  Celts — 
not  from  the  name  of  the  people,  but  from  the  Latin 
word  ccltis,  a  chisel — still  puzzle  the  antiquaries  to  de- 
fine their  use.  Professor  Curry  has  communicated,  from 
the  Book  of  Ballyiuote  and  other  ancient  Irish  manu- 
scripts, an  account  (pubUshed  at  pp.  73,  74,  of  the  Cata- 
logue) of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ida  Miledh  or  "  war- 
rior's stone" — whether  that  be  the  celt,  or  the  round,  flat, 
sharp-edged  disk,  of  which  there  are  some  specimens  in 
the  Museum — was  used  in  battle.  The  following  legend- 
ary account  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  examples  given : 
"  In  the  record  of  the  battle  of  the  Ford  of  Comar,  near 
'''ore,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  in  the  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  is  said  that, '  there  came  not  a  man  of  Lohar's 
people  without  a  broad,  green  spear,  nor  without  a 
djixzling  shield,  nor  without  a  Liagli-lamha-laich  (a 
champion's  hand  stone),  stowed  away  in  the  hollow  cav- 
ity of  his  shield.  .  .  .  And  Lobar  carried  his  stone  like 
each  of  his  men ;  and  seeing  the  monarch,  his  father, 
standing  m  the  ford  with  Ceat,  son  of  Magach,  at  one 
Bide,  and  Connall  Cearr.ach  at  the  other,  to  guard  him, 
he  grasped  his  battle-stone  quickly  and  dexterously,  and 
tlirew  it  with  all  his  strength,  and  with  unerring  aim,  at 
the  king,  his  father ;  and  the  massive  stone  passed  with 
&  swift  rotatory  motion  towards  the  king,  and  despite 


dwellings  have  disappeared,  owing  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials 
of  which  they  consisted  ;  unless  in  some 
few  places,  where  small  stone  houses, 
now  called  cloghauns,  with  beehive 
roofs,  are  still  preserved.  The  in  clo- 
sures were  generally  circular,  but  some- 
times oval  or  polygonal ;  and  when  they 
surrounded  the  habitations  of  chiefs  or 
other  important  persons,  or  were  sit- 
uated in  places  exposed  to  hostile  incur- 
sions, they  were  double  or  triple,  the 
concentric  lines  of  defence  being  sepa- 
rated by  dikes.  An  earthen  inclosure 
of  this  kind  is  usually  called  a  rath, 
or  lios ;  ana  one  of  stone,  a  cathair  (pr. 
cahir),  or  caishal ;  both  being  vulgarly 
called  Danish  forts,  or  simply  forts. 
The  stone  forts  are  attributed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  the  Firbolgs,  at  least  ic 

the  efforts  of  his  two  brave  guardians,  it  struck  him  on 
the  breast,  and  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  ford.  The 
king,  however,  recovered  from  the  shock,  arose,  anf* 
placing  his  foot  upon  the  formidabxe  stone,  pressed  it 
into  the  earth,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  with  a  third 
part  of  it  over  ground,  and  the  print  of  the  king's  foot 
visible  on  it.'  " 

*  Thus,  when  St.  Finian  of  lona  because  bishop  ol 
Lindisfarne,  he  "  built  a  church  fit  for  his  episcopal  see, 
not  of  stone,  but  altogether  of  sawn  wood,  covered  witb 
reeds,  after  the  Scotic  fashion  (More  Scottorum.)"  Bede^ 
Eccl.  Hist,  iii.,  c.  25.  The  extensive  use  of  timber  for 
building  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  when  we  lecoUect 
that  Ireland  was,  at  the  time,  abundantly  supplied  with 
primeval  forests  ;  and  among  the  trees  which  seem  to 
have  been  most  numerous,  and  of  course  indigenous, 
were  the  oak,  pine,  fir,  birch,  and  yew.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  large  portion  of  some  old  English  and  continental 
towns  consisted  of  wooden  houses  ;  and  it  will  be  long  ere 
the  method  of  constructing  houses  of  wood  be  abandoned 
in  America.  There  is  mention  of  a  "pillared  house"  [tuire- 
adoig)  in  a  poem  quoted  by  Tigernach,  under  the  yeai 
601,  and  attributed  by  him  to  Caillach  Laighneach, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Hugh  Allan,  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  8th  centiuy.  (See  Foar  Masters,  vol  i..  p 
230.) 
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those  parts  of  Ireland  wliere  that  people 
were  longest  to  be  found  as  a  distinct 
race,  as  in  the  western  province ;  and 
the  earthen  forts  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Milesians.  Most 
probably  both  races  employed  indiffer- 
ently such  materials  as  were  most  con- 
venient to  their  hand.  Of  the  earthen 
intreuchments,  the  walls  have,  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  been  so  washed  into 
the  dikes  as  partly  to  efface  both;  while 
in  innumerable  cases  the  hand  of  the 
agriculturist  has  been  more  ruthless 
than  that  of  time,  in  obliterating  these 
vestiges  of  our  ancestors.* 

Another  kind  of  fortified  retreat  or 
dwelling  used  by  the  ailcient  Irish  was 
that  called  a  cranogue^  or  stockaded 
island,  generally  situated  in  some  small 
lake,  where  a  little  islet  or  bank  of 
gravel  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  by 
being  surrounded  with  stakes  or  other 
defences,  was  made  a  safe  retreat  for 
either  the  lawless  or  timid.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  these  cranogues  are  often  found 
the  remains  of  canoes,  or  shallow  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  cut  out  of  a  single  tree. 
The  boats  used  by  the  Irish  on  the  sea- 
coast  were  chiefly  those  called  curraghs 
or  coracles,  which  wei-e  composed  of  a 
frame  of  wicker-work,  covered  with 
skins.  Boats  of  this  type,  save  that 
pitched  canvas  has  been  substituted 
for    the    hides,    are  still    used    on    the 


*  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  caishels  or 
stone  forts,  are  Dun  Aengus,  Dim  Conchurn,  and  other 
duns  of  the  Isles  of  Aran,  Staigue  Fort  in  Kerry,  and 
the  Qrianan  of  Aileach,  in  Donegal  ;  and  of  the  earthen 
'©Ptfl,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  the  royal  raths  of 


coast  of  Clare,  in  the  islands  of  Aran, 
and  in  some  few  other  places  in  Ire 
land. 

From  the  dwellin2:s  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  we  naturally  tui"n  to  their 
sepulchral  remains,  of  which  there  are 
different  kinds.  The  most  frequent  are 
the  mounds  or  tumuli,  called  barrows  in, 
England,  which  were  common  to  all 
ancient  nations  who  interred  their  dead. 
They  varied  in  size  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  individual  over  whose 
remains  they  were  raised,  and  in  some 
instances  they  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  considerable  hills ;  as  those  of  New 
Grange  and  Dowth  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne.  Of  these  vast  tumuli,  which 
there  are  good  grounds  for  regai-ding 
as  the  tombs  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann 
kings,  the  most  famous  is  that  of  New 
Grange,  with  its  long  gallery,  and  lofty, 
dome-shaped  chamber ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  any  of  those  mounds 
that  have  been  examined,  sepulchral 
chambers,  or  kists,  have  been  invariably 
found,  and  frequently  human  remains. 
Monuments  composed  of  stone-heaps 
are  called  leachts  or  earns,  but  many  of 
these  latter  are  modern,  and  are  mere 
cenotaphs  or  memorials  of  an  accidental 
or  violent  death. 

The  monuments  called  cromlechs, 
which  are  met  in  Wales  and  Brittany 
as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and  which  belongf 


Tara  Hill,  Emania,  Croghan,  and  Tailtin,  and  the  great 
rath  of  Mullaghmast ;  but  there  are  few  districts  of  Ir» 
land  in  which  several  remains  of  this  character  are  not 
to  be  found. 
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unquestionablv  to  pagan  times,  have 
been  popularly  regarded  as  druids'  al- 
tars ;  but  the  correct  opinion,  founded 
on  ancient  Irish  authorities,  that  they 
were  intended  for  sepulchral  purposes, 
is  now  generally  received ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  may  have  been  in 
some  cases  the  chambers  of  sepulchral 
mounds,  from  which  the  covering  of 
earth  has  been  removed.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  tumulus,  opened  in  May,  1838, 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  near  Dublin,  would 
seem  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  as  the 
internal  chamber,  in  which  two  human 
skeletons  were  found,  was  covered  with 
a  large,  flat  stone,  in  every  respect  like 
a  cromlech.* 

Chess  was  a  favorite  game  of  the 
Irish  from  very  early  times,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  rules  of  the  play 
were  the  same  as  those  known  to 
moderns.  In  all  ages  the  Irish  were 
j)assionately  fond  of  their  own  sweet, 
heart-touching,  and    expressive    music, 


*  These  monuments  are  invariably  referred  to  in  old 
Irish  writings  as  sepulchres ;  and  in  later  ages  they 
were  called  lenbacha  nafeinne,  or  the  beds  (i.  e.,  graves) 
of  the  Fenians — the  term  cromlech  being  a  recent  impor- 
tation into  the  Irish  language,  and  stiU  quite  unknown 
to  the  Irish-speaking  population.  It  is  not  unusual  at 
Dresent  to  combine  the  two  hypotheses  by  calling  these 
mysterious  remains  altar-graves.  For  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  research  about  the  cemeteries  and  sepulchres 
Zu  the  pagan  Irish,  and  in  particular  about  the  hill-mon- 
uments near  the  Boyne ;  and  also  for  important  and 
authentic  information  touching  the  manners  of  the 
primitive  races  of  Ireland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Petrie'e  learned  Essay  on  Tara  Hill. 

t  Qiraldus  Cambrensis  (Top.  Hib.,  dist.  iii.,  c.  11),  de- 
Bcribing  the  performance  of  the  Irish  harpers,  pays  them 
the  following  tribute : — "  In  musicis  instrumentis  com- 
mendabilem  invenio  istius  gentis  diligentiam  ;  in  quibus 
prsB  omni  natione  quam  vidimus,  incomparabiliter  est 
InBtructa,"    "  The  attention  of  this  people  to  musical 
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and  possessed  both  stringed  and  wind 
instruments  ;  and  a  number  of  bards  or 
musicians,  who  sometimes  played  in 
harmony,  but  generally  accompanied 
their  songs  with  instrumental  music 
singly,  were  always  in  attendance  at 
the  feasts  of  the  chiefs  and  public  en- 
tertainments.f  The  gold  ornaments 
which  are  still  preserved,  the  crowns  of 
gold,  worn,  at  least  in  some  instances, 
by  the  Irish  kings,  and  the  accounts 
given  by  the  bards  of  their  "  high 
drinking-cups  of  go.d,"  and  other  ob- 
jects of  luxury,  would  show  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sj^lendor  had  been  at- 
tained in  the  rude  society  of  even  the 
pagan  ages  of  Ireland. 

The  names  of  several  persons  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  as  poets 
or  legislators  in  Ireland,  in  the  time  of 
paganism,  are  still  preserved,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  compositions  attributed  to 
them.  Among  those  most  remarkable 
in  the  latter  class  were  Ollav  Fola,  by 


instruments  I  find  worthy  of  commendation  ;  their  skill 
in  these  matters  being  incomparably  nuperior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation  I  have  seen."  He  then  goes  on  to  com- 
pare the  Irish  music  with  that  of  the  Welsh,  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  describing  the  former  as  rapid  and 
precipitate,  yet  sweet  and  pleasing,  while  the  latter  i3 
slow  and  solemn.  He  was  amazed  at  "  the  rapidity  of 
execution,"  "the  intricate  arrangement  of  the  notes," 
and  "  the  •  melody  so  harmonious  and  perfect"  which 
Irish  music  displayed ;  and  was  struck  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  Irish  musicians,  who  knew  how  "to 
delight  with  so  much  delicacy,  and  soothe  so  softly,  that 
the  excellence  of  their  art  seemed  to  lie  in  concealing 
it."  Such  was  the  impression  which  the  music  of  Ire- 
land could  produce  on  the  soul  even  of  an  enemy  seven 
hundred  years  ago.  Warton  (History  of  English  Poe- 
try) says  : — "  Even  so  late  as  the  eleventh  century  the 
practice  was  contmued  among  the  Welsh  bards  ol 
receiving  instructions  in  the  bardic  profession  from  Ire 
land." 
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whom  the  Feis  of  Tara  was  instituted ; 
Cimbaeth,  and  other  kings  of  his  period ; 
Moran,  the  chief  judge  of  Ferach,  the 
Fair  and  Just,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century ;  and,  above  all,  Cormac,  son  of 
Art,  who  has  left  us  a  tract  or  book  of 
"  Royal  Precepts,"  and  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  caused  the 
Psalter  of  Tara  to  be  compiled. 

Of  the  pre-Christian  bards  or  poets 
we  have  a  tolerably  large  list,  in  which, 
selecting  the  most  remarkable  names, 
we  find  Amergin,  brother  of  Heber  anr" 
Heremou,  to  whom  three  poems  still 
existing  are  attributed  ;  Congal,  the  son 
and  poet  of  King  Eochy  Feilach,  who 
flourished  a.  m.  5058;  and  just  before 
the  Christian  era  a  whole  group  of  poets, 
among  whom  were  Adhua,  chief  poet 
of  Ireland,  Forchern,  and  Fercirtne,  the 
author  of  the  Uraicaclit  na  n-Eigeas,  or 


*  Vide  OReilly's  Irisli  Writers. 

f  Of  the  social  and  political  system  wMch  prevailed 
Hmong  tlie  ancient  Irish,  a  distinguished  authority  on 
Irish  historical  matters,  thus  writes : — "  Of  our  society, 
the  type  was  not  an  army  (as  in  the  feudal  system)  but 
a  family.  Such  a  system,  doubtless,  was  subject  to 
many  inconveniences.  The  breaking  up  of  all  general 
authority,  and  the  multiplication  of  petty  Independent 
principaUties,  was  an  abuse  incident  to  the  feudal  system ; 
it  was  inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  the  patriarchal  or 
family  system.    That  system  began  as  the  feudal  system 


primer  of  the  learned;  while  towards 
the  close  of  the  thii-d  century  flourished 
Oisin,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  Torna  Eigeas,  or  Torna  the 
Learned.*  Men  like  these  would  not 
have  been  produced  in  an  entirely  un- 
civilized state  of  society.  The  noble 
language  of  ancient  Ireland  had  already 
in  their  time  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  being  most  copious  in  primi- 
tive roots  and  expressive  compounds; 
and  the  productions  that  are  attributed 
to  the  writers  enumerated  above,  are 
written  in  a  dialect  which  would  be  al 
most  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  best 
Irish  scholars  for  centuries  past,  were 
it  not  for  the  very  ancient  glosses  that 
accompany  them,  which  glosses  can 
themselves  be  understood  by  those  few 
only  who  are  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
Irish  manuscripts.f 

ended,  with  small  independent  societies,  each  with  it* 
own  separate  centre  of  attraction ;  each  clustering  round 
the  lord  or  the  chief ;  and  each  rather  repelling  than  at- 
tracting  all  similax  societies.  Yet  the  patriarchal  system 
was  not  without  its  advantages.  If  the  feudal  system 
gave  more  strength  to  attack  a  foreign  enemy,  the  pat- 
riarchal  system  secured  more  happiness  at  home.  The 
one  system  implied  inequality  among  the  few,  and 
slavery  among  the  many :  the  other  system  gave  a  feel- 
ing of  equality  to  all." — (The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Batler't 
Introduction  to  Clyn's  Annals^  p.  17). 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

iriBh  Christians  before  St.  Patrick.— Pelagius  and  Celestius.— The  Mission  of  St.  PalladiuB.— St.  Patrick's 
birth-place — his  parentage — his  captivity — his  escape — his  vision — his  studies — ^his  consecration. — How 
Christianity  was  received  in  Ireland. — St.  Patrick's  arrival. — The  first  conversions. — Interviews  with  King 
Laeghaire. — Visits  TaUtin. — The  Apostle's  journeys  in  Meath,  Connaught,  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster. — 
Destruction  of  Crom  Cruach. — St.  Secundiaus. — St.  Fiach. — Caroticus. — Foundation  of  Armagh. — Death  of 
St.  Patrick. 


Contemporary  Sovereigns  and  Eventt. — Popes :  St.  Celestine  and  St.  SIxtus  III. — Theodoaius  the  Great,  Emperor  of  the 
tt&si. — Valentinian  III.,  Emperor  of  the  West. — Attila,  King  of  the  Huns. — Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals. — Clovis,  son  of 
Pharamond,  King  of  the  Franks. — Britain  abandoned  by  the  Romans  (a.  d.  423),  and  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  invited.— Gen- 
eral Council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  431).    St.  Augustin  died  (a.  d.  431). 


(A.  D.  400  TO  A.  D.  500.) 


r'pHAT   Cliristianity   had   found   its 
-*-    way  into   Ireland   shortly   before 
the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  appears  to 
Le  beyond  doubt,  although  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  introduced,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  had  spread,  are  matters 
of  mere  conjecture.     The  neighboring 
island  of  Britain  had,  long  before  this 
period,    received    the    light    of    faith 
through  its  Roman  masters ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  sufficient  inter- 
course between  the   two   countries  to 
enable  some  few  of  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land  to  become  acquainted  with   the 
Christian  religion.     It  is,  moreover,  pro- 
bable  that  these   few  isolated    Chris- 
tains  were  confined  to  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  there  was  no  bishop  in 
the    country   until    St.    Palladius   w^as 


•  Dr.  Lanagan  (Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  chap,  i.)  has 
eontroverted  with  his  usual  learning  the  received  no- 


sent  there  by  St.  Celestine.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  in  Irish  records  and 
Lives  of  saints  of  four  bishops  having 
been  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick's  ar- 
rival, namely,  St.  Ailbe  of  Einly,  St. 
Declan  of  Ardmore,  St.  Ibar  of  Begery, 
and  St.  Kieran  of  Saigir ;  but  it  never- 
theless appears  extremely  probable  that 
these  holy  prelates  were  not  the  pre- 
decessors of  St.  Patrick  in  the  Irish 
mission,  although  they  may  not  have 
been  his  disciples,  or  have  derived  their 
authority  from  him.* 

It  is  not  denied  that  some  Irishmen 
eminent  for  holiness,  and  who  flourished 
on  the  continent  about  this  time,  had 
received  the  light  of  Christianity  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  before  St.  Patrick's 
preaching.      St.    Mansuetus,   the    first 


tion  of  the  above-named  four  bishops  having  preceded 
St.  Patrick's  mission. 
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bishop  of  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  and  St. 
Sedulius,  or  Sbiel,  the  author  of  some 
beautiful  church  hymns  still  extant, 
were  of  this  number.  The  fact  that 
Celestius,  the  chief  disciple  of  the  here- 
siarch  Pelagius,  was  a  Scot  or  Irishman, 
shows  that  Christianity  was  known  in 
this  island  previous  to  St.  Patrick.  Be- 
fore falling  into  heresy,  Celestius  resided 
in  a  monastery  either  in  Britain  or  on 
the  continent,  and  thence,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  addressed  to  his  fi-iends 
in  Ireland  some  religious  essays  or  epis- 
tles that  were  highly  lauded  at  the 
time.*  As  to  Pelagius,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  he  was  a  Briton,  and  that 
the  Latin  form  of  his  name  was  but  the 
translation  of  his  British  name  of  Mor- 
gan. He  was  a  lay  monk,  taught  school 
at  Rome,  and  imbibed  fi'om  Rufinus,  a 
Syrian  priest,  and  disciple  of  Theodorus 
of  Mopsuesta,  the  errors  of  that  here- 
siarch  on  grace  and  original  sin. 

While  the  great  apostle  of  Ireland 
was  yet  preparing  himself  for  the  mis- 
sion to  which  tended  all  the  aspirations 
of  his  heart,  his  friend  St.  Germain  of 
Auxerre,  under  whose  guidance  and  in- 
struction he  had  placed  himself  for 
some  years  before  his  consecration, 
was  sent,  together  with  Lupus,  another 
missionary,  by  Pope  Celestine  into  Brit- 
ain, to  expel  the  Pelagian  heresy  from 
the  church  in  that  country,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  St.  Patrick  accom- 
panied  them   on   that   mission.     It   is 


•  Qennadius  de  Script.  Eccl.,  c.  44.    The  native  coun- 
try of  Celestius  is  alluded  to  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  Pro- 


also  supposed,  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  information  obtained  during' 
that  British  mission  on  the  destitute 
state  of  Ireland  for  want  of  Christian 
preachers,  that  St.  Palladius,  archdeacon 
of  Rome,  was  immediately  after  (a.  d. 
431)  sent  by  St.  Celestine  to  Ireland  as 
a  bishop  "  to  those  believing  in  Christ;" 
namely,  to  the  few  scattered  Christians 
we  have  alluded  to ;  and  to  propagate 
the  faith  in  that  country.  This  mission, 
however,  was  unsuccessful,  Palladius 
was  repulsed  by  the  people  of  Leinster 
and  their  king  Nathi,  and  after  erecting 
three  small  wooden  churches,  he  em- 
barked to  return  to  Rome,  and  was 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, where  he  died  after  having  made 
his  way  as  far  as  Fordun.  ' 

In  entering  upon  an  account  of  St. 
Patrick's  life  and  mission,  we  are  met 
at  the  threshold  by  a  controversy  about 
his  birth-place.  St.  Fiech,  a  disciple  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  bishop  of  Sletty,  wrote 
a  metrical  account  of  the  apostle's  life, 
known  as  Fiech's  hymn,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  saint  was  born  at  Nem- 
thur,  which  name  a  scholiast,  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  Fiech  himself,  explains  by  the 
name  Alcluith,  a  place  well  known  to 
the  ancient  Irish,  and  which  became 
the  Dunbritton  or  Duubarton  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  old  ti-aditions  of  Ire- 
land point  to  this  locality,  or"  to  some 
spot  in   its  vicinity,  as  the  birth-place 


legomena  to  the  first  and  the  third  books  of  his  Com 
mentaries  on  Jerenuas. 
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of  St.  Patrick,  and  such  was  the  idea 
received  by  Ussher,  Colgan,  Ware,  and 
other  eminent  antiquaries  of  their  times. 
Alcluith,  at  the  time  of  St.  Patrick's 
birth,  was  within  the  territory  of  Brit- 
ain, the  Picts  being  then  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Clyde,  and  by  all  the  old 
authorities  we  find  the  saint  called  a 
Briton.  Some  statements  assigning 
Wales  or  Cornwall  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  Irish  apostle,  and  others  calling  him 
a  Scot,  that  is,  an  Irishman,  are  easily 
shown  to  have  been  erroneous ;  but 
another  old  tradition,  which  makes  him 
a  native  of  Armorica,  or  Brittany,  has 
been  of  late  generally  received,  and  Dr. 
Lanigan  has  employed  a  great  deal  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  to  establish  its 
accuracy.  In  his  "  Confession,"  St.  Pat- 
rick says  he  was  born  at  "  Bonaven  of 
Tabernia,"  which  names  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  as  connected  with  any  places 
in  Britain  or  Scotland ;  wliile  Dr.  Lani- 
gan ai-gues  with  great  probability  that 
Bonaven  is  the  present  town  of  Bou- 
logne (Bononia,)  in  that  part  of  ancient 
Belgic  Gaul  which  had  at  one  time  the 
sub-denomination  of  Britain,  and  which 
was  also  a  part  of  the  territory  called 
Armorica,  a  word  signifying  in  Celtic 
"  the  Sea  Coast."  The  name  Tabernia 
he  shows  to  have  been  changed  into 
the  modern  one  of  Terouanne,  a  city 
whence  the  district  in  which  Boulogne 
is  situated  took  its  name  * 

One  thing  quite  certain  is,  that  St. 

*  Tliere  is  another  theory  not  wortli  mentioning,  ac- 
tording  to  which  St.  Patrick  was  born  at  Tours  ;  the 
word  Nemthur  being  explained  as  "  Heavenly  Tours." 


Patrick  was  in  various  ways  intimately 
connected  with  Gaul.  His  mother,  Con- 
chessa,  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Gaul,  being,  according  to 
some  traditions,  a  sister  or  niece  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours ;  and  from  Gaul,  Pat- 
rick, when  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  was  carried  captive  into  Ireland,  in 
a  plundering  expedition  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages.  His  father  was  Cal- 
phurnius,  a  deacon,  the  son  of  Potitus, 
a  priest,  and  their  rank  was  that  of 
Decurio,  or  member  of  the  municipal 
council,  under  the  Boman  law.  These 
men  had  entered  into  holy  orders  after 
the  death  of  their  wives,  as  it  was  not 
unusual  at  that  time  to  do ;  or,  as  is 
stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Calphurnius,  the  husband  and  wife 
separated  voluntarily,  and  entered  into 
religion.  The  aj^ostle  received  in  bap- 
tism the  name  of  Succath,  which  is  said 
to  signify  "brave  in  battle,"  and  the 
name  of  Patrick  or  Patricius  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  St.  Celestiue  as  indi- 
cative of  his  rank. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the 
year  of  St.  Patrick's  birth,  the  most 
probable  being  that  he  was  born  in 
387,  and  that  in  403  he  was  made  cap- 
tive and  carried  into  Ireland.  Those 
who  hold  that  he  was  born  at  Alcluith, 
or  Dunbarton,  account  for  his  being 
made  captive  in  Armorica  by  supposing 
that  his  father  and  family  had  gone 
into  Gaul  to  visit  his  friends  of  Con- 

See  Mr.  Patrick  Lyncli's  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Dr.  Lani. 
gan  is  the  only  writer  who  explains  all  the  names  men 
tioned  as  applicable  to  his  theory  of  Boulogne. 
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chessa.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  holy 
youth  when  carried  into  Ireland  was 
sold  as  a  slave  in  that  part  of  Dala- 
radia  comprised  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, to  four  men,  one  of  whom,  named 
Milcho,  bought  up  their  right  from 
the  other  three,  and  employed  the  saint 
m  attending  his  sheep,  or,  as  some  say, 
liis  swine.  His  sufferings  were  very 
great,  as  he  was  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  in  the  moun- 
tains; but  he  himself  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  this  suffering  he  began  to  know 
and  love  God.  He  performed  all  his 
duties  to  his  harsh  master  with  punctu- 
ality, yet  he  found  a  great  deal  of  time 
for  prayer,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  pray- 
ing to  God  a  hundred  times  in  a  day, 
and  as  mauy  times  at  night,  and  that  in 
the  midst  of  frost  and  snow.  After  six 
years  spent  in  this  bondage,  he  was 
warned  in  a  vision  that  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  depart,  and  that  a  ship 
was  ready  in  a  certain  port  to  take  him 
to  his  own  countiy.  He  I'ose  up  accord- 
ingly, and  leaving  Milcho,  he  travelled 
two  hundred  miles  to  a  part  of  Ireland 
of  which  he  had  previously  known 
nothing,  and  here  he  found  the  ship 
that  had  been  indicated  to  him  ready 
to  sail.  He  was  first  rudely  repulsed 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  but  was 
at  length  taken  on  board,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  three  days  reached  shore, 
but  only  to  find  himself  in  a  desert 
country,  where  the  whole  party  were 
on  the  point  of  dying  of  hunger,  until, 
through  the  prayers  of  Patrick,  food 
was  obtained;  and  ultimately,  after  a 


journey  of  twenty-eight  days,  he  reach- 
ed his  native  place. 

It  is  stated  that  St.  Patrick  suffered 
a  second  captivity,  but  of  this  little  is 
known,  except  that  it  lasted  for  only 
sixty  days ;  and  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  about  this  time  he  resolved 
to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  stale,  and  for 
that  purpose  went  to  study  in  the  fa- 
mous college  or  monastery  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, near  Tours, — subsequently,  when 
thirty  years  of  age,  placing  himself  un- 
der the  direction  of  St.  Germain  of  Aux- 
erre.  In  or  about  this  period  the  saint 
had  a  remarkable  dream  or  vision,  in 
which  a  man  named  Victoricius  appear- 
ed, to  present  him  with  a  large  parcel 
of  letters,  one  of  which  was  inscribed, 
"The  voice  of  the  Irish  ;"  and  while  read- 
ing it,  St.  Patrick  thought  he  heard  the 
cries  of  a  multitude  of  people  near  the 
wood  of  Foclut,  in  the  district  now 
called  Tirawley,  in  Mayo,  saying :  "  We 
entreat  thee  to  come,  holy  youth,  and 
walk  still  amongst  us."  The  saint's 
mind  had  been  previously  filled  with  a 
love  of  the  Irish,  and  a  desire  for  their 
conversion,  and  this  vision  fixed  his  at- 
tention more  earnestly  on  that  ol)ject. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  this  part 
of  the  Lives  of  the  apostle,  as  he  is  rep- 
resented as  spending  a  great  many 
years  in  study  and  religious  retreat  in 
Italy,  and  in  some  islands  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, especially  Lerins ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  he  was  con- 
stantly with  St.  Germain ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  he  was  all  the  time 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  that  illiis 
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trious  master.  At  length,  after  much 
preparation,  about  the  year  431,  and 
within  some  very  brief  space  after  the 
departure  of  St.  Palladius  on  his  mis- 
sion to  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  visited 
Kome,  accompanied  by  a  priest  named 
Segetius,  who  was  sent  with  him  by  St. 
Germain  to  vouch  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  character  and  for  his  fitness  for  the 
L'ish  mission ;  and  having  remained  a 
short  time,  and  received  the  approba- 
tion and  benediction  of  the  holy  pon- 
tiff, St.  Celestine,  then  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death,  our  apostle  returned 
to  his  friend  and  master,  St.  Germain, 
at  Auxerre,  and  thence  to  the  north  of 
Gaul,  where,  news  of  the  death  of  St. 
Palladius  being  received  about  the 
same  time,  Patrick  immediately  was 
consecrated  bishop  by  a  certain  holy 
prelate  named  Amato,  in  a  town  called 
Ebovia;  Auxilius,  Iserninus,  and  other 
disciples  of  St.  Patrick  receiving  cleri- 
cal orders  on  the  same  occasion.  The 
apostle  and  his  companions  sailed  forth- 
with for  Briton,  on  their  way  to  Ire- 
land, where  they  arrived  safely  (a.  d. 
432),  in  the  fii'st  year  of  the  pontificate 
of  St.  Sixtus  III.,  the  successor  of  St. 
Celestine,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Laeghaire,*  son  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  king  of  Ireland. 

Ireland,  in  its  reception  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  presents  an  example  unique 
in  the  history  of  nations.  "  While  in  all 
other  countries,"  observes  an  eloquent 


*  TMs  name,  called  in  Latin  Lagarius,  is  pronounced 
9  if  written  Lerey. 
\  Moore's  EUstory  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  203. 


writer,  "  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
has  been  the  slow  work  of  time,  has 
been  resisted  by  either  government  or 
people,  and  seldom  effected  without 
lavish  effusion  of  blood,  in  Ireland,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  influence  of  one 
zealous  missionary,  and  with  but  little 
previous  preparation  of  the  soil  by  other 
hands,  Christianity  burst  forth  at  the 
first  ray  of  apostolic  light,  and  with 
the  sudden  ripeness  of  a  northern  sum- 
mer at  once  covered  the  whole  land. 
Kings  and  princes,  when  not  themselves 
among  the  ranks  of  the  converted,  saw 
their  sons  and  daughters  joining  in  the 
train  without  a  murmur.  Chiefs,  at  vari 
ance  in  all  else,  agreed  in  meeting  be 
neath  the  Christiar  banner;  and  the 
proud  druid  and  bard  laid  their  super- 
stitions meekly  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ; 
nor,  by  a  singular  blessing  of  pro^ndence 
— unexampled,  indeed,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Church — was  there  a  single 
drop  of  blood  shed,  on  account  of  reli- 
gion, through  the  entire  course  of  this 
mild  Christian  revolution,  by  which,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years,  all  Ireland 
was  brought  tranquilly  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Gospel."f 

It  is  strange  that  even  the  glorious 
distinction  thus  referred  to  was  made  a 
charge  against  Ireland  by  a  Christian 
writer ;  Giraldus  Cambrensis  asserting 
that  "there  was  not  one  among  them 
found  ready  to  shed  his  blood  for  the 
church  of  Christ." J     Whether  the  soil 


:j:  Topographia  Hibernise,  dist.  iii.,  c.  28.  Cambrensia 
holds  the  unenviable  position  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
long  list  of  the  British  calumniators  of  lr«l*nrt. 
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of  Ireland  was  capable  of  producing 
martyrs  after  ages  showed ;  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  Christianity  was  not 
established  in  Ireland  altogether  with- 
out resistance,  some  of  the  pagan  Irish 
having  shown  an  inveterate  hostility  to 
its  progress,  and  several  attempts  having 
been  made  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick 
himself.* 

St.  Patrick  first  landed  at  a  place 
called  Inver  De,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  mouth  of  the  Bray  river,  in 
Wicklow;  but  having  been  repulsed 
by  the  inhabitants,  he  returned  to  his 
ship,  and  sailing  towards  the  north, 
landed  on  the  little  island  of  Inis-Pat- 
rick,  near  Skerries,  off  the  north  coast 
of  Dublin,  where  he  made  a  short  stay 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  crew 
and  the  companions  of  his  voyage.  Pie 
then  resumed  his  voyage,  and  proceeded 
as  fjir  as  the  coast  of  the  present  county 
of  DoAvn.  where,  entering  Strangford 
Louo'h,  he  landed  in  a  district  called 
Magh-inis,  in  the  present  barony  of  Le- 
cale.  On  the  appearance  of  the  strangers 
an  alarm  was  raised  that  pirates  had  ar- 
rived, and  Dicho,  the  lord  of  that  place, 
came  at  the  head  of  his  people  ;  but  the 
moment  he  saw  the  apostle  he  perceiv- 
ed that  he  was  no  pirate,  and  he  invited 
the  saint  and  his  companions  to  his 
house,  where,  on  hearing  the  true  re- 
ligion announced,  he  and  all  his  family 
believed  and  were  baptized.  This  was 
the  first  fruit  of  St.  Patrick's  mission  in 
Ireland. 

*  CyDonovan's  Four  Masters,  an.  432  (note). 


The  apostle  celebrated  the  Divine 
Mysteries  in  a  barn  belonging  to  Di- 
cho, which  was  henceforth  used  as  a 
church,  and  was  called  Sabhall  Padru- 
ic,  or  Patrick's  Barn,  a  name  that  has 
been  still  preserved  in  that  of  Saul. 
A,  church  and  monastery  were  after 
wards  founded  there,  and  the  place  al- 
ways continued  to  be  a  favorite  retreat 
of  St.  Patrick's. 

After  a  stay  of  a  few  days  with 
Dicho,  the  apostle  set  out  by  land  for 
'the  habitation  of  his  old  master,  Milcho, 
Avho  resided  somewhere  near  Slieve  Mis, 
in  the  present  county  of  Antrim,  then 
part  of  the  territory  called  Dalaraida, 
in  a  portion  of  which  dwelt  a  tribe  of 
the  Cruithnians,  or  Picts.  Milcho's 
heart  w^as  hardened,  and  rather  than 
allow  St.  Pati'ick  to  approach  his  house 
he  set  fire  to  it  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and 
was  himself  consumed  in  its  ruins,  to- 
gether with  his  ftimily,  except,  as  some 
say,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  who 
subsequently  became  converts  and  em- 
braced a  religious  life. 

St.  Patrick  returned  to  Saul,  and  the 
next  important  event  we  meet  is  hia 
journey  by  water,  in  the  early  part  ot 
the  next  year  (a.  d.  433),  southward, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  where  he 
landed  at  a  small  port  called  Colp,  and 
thence  set  out,  through  the  plain  of 
Bregia,  in  the  direction  of  the  royal 
palace  of  Tara.  On  his  way  thither, 
he  stayed  a  night  in  the  house  of  a  re- 
spectable man  named  Seschnan,  who 
was  converted  and  baptized,  with  hia 
whole  family,  one  of  his  sons  receiving 
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from  the  apostle  the  name  of  Benignus, 
as  indicating  the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ners. This  holy  youth  attached  him- 
self from  that  moment  to  St.  Patrick, 
and  became  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  Irish  Church  as  St.  Benan,  or  Be- 
nignus, the  successor  of  the  apostle  in 
the  priraatial  see  of  Armagh. 

The  next  day  was  Holy  Saturday, 
and  St.  Patrick,  on  reaching  the  place 
now  called  Slane,  caused  a  tent  to  be 
erected,  and  lighted  the  paschal  fire 
about  night-fall,  preparatoiy  to  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Easter  solemnity.  It  so 
happened  that  the  princes  and  chief- 
tains of  Meath  were  at  this  time  assem- 
bled at  Tara,  with  King  Laeghaire,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  pagan  festival, 
which  some  writers  suppose  to  have 
been  that  of  Beltinne,  or  the  fire  of  Bal 
or  Baal,  as  the  kindling  of  a  great  fire 
formed  a  portion  of  the  rites  ;*  and  as 
it  was  contrary  to  the  law  to  light  any 
fire,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  surround- 
ing country  until  the  fire  from  the  top 
of  Tara  hill  was  fii'st  visible,  the  king 
became  indignant  on  seeing  the  fiame 
which  the  saint  had  kindled,  and  which 
his  druids,  who  had,  no  doubt,  ascer- 
tained who  it  was  that  had  come  into 
their  neighborhood,  told  him  would 
cause  the  destruction  of  his  and  their 
power  if  not  immediately  extinguished. 


*  Dr.  O'Conor  (Rer.  Hib.  Scrip,  vol.  1)  labors  to  show 
that  this  festival  was  that  of  Beltinne  or  Bealtaine,  and 
Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  Essay  on  Tara  Hill,  appears  to  adopt 
that  view ;  but  Dr.  O'Donavan,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
division  of  the  year  among  the  ancient  Irish,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Book  of  Rights,  proves  that  there  is  no 
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Accordingly,  Laeghaire,  with  his  druida, 
chieftains,  and  attendants  went  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  and,  on  approaching  the 
place,  ordered  the  apostle  to  be  brought 
before  him,  having  first  given  directions 
that  no  one  should  rise,  or  show  the 
stranger  any  mark  of  respect.  When 
St.  Patrick  with  his  attendant  priests 
appeared,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
mandate,  Ei-c,  the  son  of  Dego,  rose  to 
salute  him,  and  was  converted ;  and 
this  Ere  was  subsequently  bishop  of 
Slane,  where  his  hermitage  is  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  present  day.  The  re- 
sult of  the  interview  was  an  invitation 
to  the  saint  to  come  next  day  to  Tara, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  discussion 
with  the  magi  or  druids ;  the  king 
secretly  resolving  to  place  men  in  am 
bush  who  would  murder  the  Christain 
missionaries  on  the  way. 

The  scene  which  passed  next  morning 
— Easter  Sunday — in  the  royal  rath  of 
Tara,  was  one  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reflect  without  a  lively  interest.  The 
king,  conscious  of  the  treacherous  prep- 
arations which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
made  along  the  road,  could  hardly  have 
expected  to  see  the  strangers  come,  but 
was  nevertheless  seated  in  barbaric  state 
in  the  midst  of  his  satraps  and  nobles 
to  receive  them.  St.  Patrick,  on  his 
side,  was  not  unaware  of  the  pagan  per- 


authority  for  this  opinion,  and  that  in  fact  the  fire  ol 
Beltinne  was  always  lighted  at  the  hill  of  Uisneach,  in 
Westmeath.  The  festiviliy  which  Laeghaire  was  cele- 
brating was  probably  that  of  his  own  birth-day,  a* 
is  stated  in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  vn  the  Book  of  Iu8 
more. 
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fidy  practised  against  him,  but  placing 
his  coniidence  in  the  protecting  power 
of  God,  and  chanting  a  solemn  Irish 
hymn  of  invocation,*"  which  he  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  he  advanced  at 
the  head  of  his  priests  in  processional 
order,  alon^r  one  of  the  five  ancient 
roads  that  led  to  the  top  of  the  royal 
hill,  where  he  arrived  unharmed.  The 
old  authorities  describe  the  appearance 
of  the  saint  as  characterized  by  singular 
meekness  and  dignity.  He  was  always 
clothed  in  white  robes,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion he  wore  his  mitre,  and  carried 
in  his  iKind  the  crozier  called  the  staff 
of  Jesus.f  Eight  priests  who  attended 
him  were  also  robed  in  white,  and  along 
with  them  came  the  youthful  Benignus, 
the  son  of  Sechnan.  Thus,  confronted 
with  the  monarch  and  his  druids,  and 
objects  of  wonder  to  the  pagan  assem- 
bly, stood  the  illustrious  apostle  and 
his  train  of  missionaries,  come  from  afar 
to  plant  Christ's  religion  in  Ireland. 
Hei'e,  as  on  the  evening  before,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  no  mark  of  honor 
should  be  shown  to  him  ;  but,  as  on  the 
previous  occasion,  there  was  one  found 
to  disobey  the  tyrant's  instructions, — 
Dubtach,  the  arch  poet,  or  head  of  the 


*  This  hymn  is  preserved  in  the  celehrated  Liber  Hym- 
norum,  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  whicii  Uesher  pronounced  to  have  been  a  thousand 
years  old  in  his  time.  It  is  published  with  a  translation 
and  notes  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,  pp.  57,  &c.,  of  the  Academy's 
Edition.  This  hjTnn,  which  is  written  in  the  Bearla- 
JfHne,  oi  language  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  is  a  singular 
relic  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  Dr.  Petrie  describes 
tt  afl  "  the  oldest  undoubted  monument  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage remaining  " 


bards  of  Erin,  rising,  and  paying  his 
respects  to  the  venerable  stranger. 
Dubtach  was  the  first  convert  that  day. 
St.  Patrick  became  greatly  attached  to 
him,  and  his  name  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned with  honor. 

Having  soon  silenced  the  druids  in 
argument,  the  saint  expounded  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  to  the  monarch 
and  his  assembly,  and  made  many  con- 
verts;  but  notwithstanding  some  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  it  appears  certain 
that  Laeghaire  himself  was  not  among 
these,  but  remained  an  obstinate  pagan 
to  the  last.  It  is  stated  with  more 
probability  that  the  queen  was  con- 
verted on  this  occasion ;  and  it  also 
appears  that  St.  Patrick  made  so  favor- 
able an  impression  even  on  Laeghaire,  aa 
to  obtain  from  him  permission  to  preach 
wherever  he  chose,  on  condition  that  he 
did  not  distui'b  the  peace  or  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom. 

From  Tara  St.  Patiick  repaired  next 
day  to  Tailtin,  where  the  public  games 
were  commencing,  and  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  preaching  to  a  great  as 
semblage  of  people,  including,  most  pro- 
bably, those  whom  he  had  met  the  day 
before  at  Tara ;  and  he  remained  for  a 


f  This  crozier  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  St.  Patrick 
while  secluded  in  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  by 
some  mysterious  person  who  received  it,  for  that  purpose, 
from  our  Lord  himself.  The  staff  of  Jesus  was  burned, 
along  with  several  other  sacred  relics  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  among  the  rest,  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, in  High-street,  Dublin,  in  the  year  1588,  by  order 
of  George  Brown,  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. — (See  Ware's  Annals  •  Dal  ton's  Archbishop*, 
&c.) 
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week,  making  many  converts.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  repulsed  and  his  life 
threatened  by  Carbry,  a  brother  of 
King  Laeghaire ;  but  another  of  the 
royal  brothers,  named  Conall  Creevan, 
was  shortly  after  converted,  and  at  his 
desire  the  apostle  founded  the  church  of 
Donoug:h  Patrick  in  Meath.* 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  St. 
F<itrick's  mission,  in  which  he  continued 
to  labor  with  unremittins:  zeal  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt ^o  follow  him  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  his  many  journeys  into  every 
part  of  Ireland,  or  to  enumerate  the 
number  of  churches  which  rose  up  every- 
where iii  hiid  track,  and  the  multitude 
of  holy  pastors  whom  he  prepared  by 
bis  instructions  and  placed  over  them. 
The  diversity  of  accounts  given  by  his 
biographers  and  hj  other  old  authorities 
has  involved  the  subject  in  much  ob- 
scurity, which  is  increased  by  erroneous 
dates  and  doubtful  topogiaphy;  and  to 
enter  minutely  into  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

The  apostle  preached  for  some  time 
in  the  western  part  of  the  territory  of 
Meath,  and  on  this  occasion  proceeded 


*  According  to  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  every 
eliurch  in  Ireland  of  which  the  name  begins  with  Don- 
ough  was  founded  by  that  apostle ;  and  they  were  so 
called  because  the  saint  marked  out  their  foundations  on 
a  Sunday,  in  Irish  Domhnach.  {Trias  Thaum.,  p.  146.) 
The  ConaU  mentioned  above  became  a  great  friend  of 
the  apr  jtle's ;  but  when  he  wished  to  enter  the  church 
aa  an  ecclesiastic,  St.  Patrick  told  him  that  his  vocation 
was  to  be  a  military  man,  adding  that  although  he  was 
oot  to  be  a  churchman  he  would  be  a  defender  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  holy  prelate  thereupon  marked  on 
Conall's  shield  the  figure  of  a  cross  with  his  crozier,  and 


as  far  as  Magh  Sleaghta,  in  the  present 
county  of  Cavan,  where  the  idol  Crom 
Cruach  was  worshipped,  and  by  his 
prayers  caused  the  destruction  of  that 
abomination  and  of  the  smaller  idols  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  He  then  set 
out  for  Connaught,  and  when  lear  Rath 
Cruaghan,  he  met  at  a  well,  whither 
they  had  come  in  patriarchal  fashion  to 
perform  their  ablutions,  the  princesses 
Ethnea  and  Fethlimia,  daughters  of  King 
Laeghaire,  who  were  there  under  the 
tuition  of  certain  druids  or  magi,  and 
who  acquired  from  the  saint  at  that 
meeting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  and  subsequently  took 
the  veil  in  a  nunnery  which  he  estab- 
lished.f  He  then  traversed  almost 
every  part  of  Connaught,  preaching,  as 
he  did  on  all  occasions,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  miraculous  power,  converting  the 
people,  and  founding  churches.  He 
fasted  during  a  Lent  on  the  mountain 
in  Mayo  then  called  Cruachan  Aichle, 
or  Mount  Eagle,  and  since  known  as 
Cruach  Patrick.  In  the  land  of  Tiraw- 
ley  %  he  converted  and  baptized  the 
seven  sons  of  King  Amalgaidh,  together 
with  twelve  thousand  people ;  this  oc- 


the  shield  was  ever  after  called  Sciath-BachlacTi,  or  the 
shield  of  the  crozier.  {Trias  Thaum.,  142  ;  also  Jocelyn, 
c.  138.)  Dr.  O'Donovan  says  this  is  the  earliest  authentic 
notice  he  has  found  of  armorial  bearings  in  Ireland. 

f  St.  Patrick  tells  us  in  his  "  Confession"  that  a  great 
number  of  women  embraced  a  religious  life  in  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  the  harsh  opposition  which  they  often 
encoimtered  from  their  unconverted  parents. 

\  Tirawley  (Tir-Amhalghaidh)  was  so  called  from  the 
Amhalghaidh  or  Awley,  son  of  Fiachra,  son  of  Eocby- 
Muivone,  and  king  of  northern  Connaught,  whose  sonuj 
were  converted  by  St.  Patrick  on  this  occasion. 
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currence  taking  place  not  far  from  the 
wood  of  Foclut,  whence  the  voices  in- 
viting him  to  Ireland  appeared  to  come 
in  the  vision  which  he  had  in  Gaul. 
After  seven  years  thus  spent  in  Con- 
naught,  he  passed  by  a  northern  route 
into  Ulster,  and  there  made  many  con- 
verts, especially  in  the  present  county 
of  Monaghan  ;  meeting,  however,  as  was 
also  the  case  in  Connaught,  several  re- 
pulses, accompanied  sometimes  with 
danger  to  his  life. 

Returning  into  Meath,  St.  Patrick 
appears  to  have  appointed,  about  this 
time,  his  nephew,  St.  Secundinus,  or 
Sechnal,  who  was  bishop  of  the  place 
which  has  been  called  after  him  Dom- 
nach-Sechnail,  or  Dunshaghlen,  to  pre- 
side, during  his  own  absence  in  the 
southern  half  of  Ireland,  over  the  north- 
ern churches,  the  see  of  Armagh  not 
having  been  yet  founded.*  The  apos- 
tle then  directed  his  steps  southward, 
and  visited  several  parts  of  Leinster, 
making  numerous  converts,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  churches  wherever 
he  went.  He  placed  his  companions, 
bishops  Auxilius  and  Isserninus,  the 
former  at  Killossy,  near  Naas,  and  the 
latter  at  Kilcullen,  both  in  the  present 
county  of  Kildare.  In  the  territory  of 
Hy-Kinsellagh,  comprising  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and 
Carlow,  he  visited  his  friend,  the  poet 
Dubtach,  who  introduced  to  the  saint 
his    disciple,    Fiech,  who    was    already 


*  See  the  Interesting  account  of  St.  Seclinal,  and  the 
hymn  which  he  composed  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the 


acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  waa 
admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  state  by 
the  apostle. 

This  Fiech  was  subsequently  the 
holy  bishop  of  Sletty,  in  the  Queen'si 
county,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  Lein- 
ster, and  to  him  the  famous  metrical  life 
of  St.  Patrick,  known  as  FiecKs  Hymn^ 
is  attributed.  He  was  the  first  Lein- 
ster man  who  was  raised  to  the  epis- 
copacy. 

A.  D.  445. — After  passing  through  Os 
sory,  where  he  converted  great  num- 
bers of  people,  and  founded  many 
churches,  St.  Patrick  entered  Munster, 
and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  royal 
city  of  Cashel,  whence  King  Aengus, 
the  son  of  Natfraich,  who  had  already 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  receiving  hira 
with  the  utmost  veneration.  At  this 
king's  baptism  an  incident  occurred 
which  is  often  mentioned  as  an  interest 
ing  example  of  fortitude.  The  pastoral 
staff  which  the  saint  carried  terminated 
at  the  bottom  in  a  spike,  by  which  he 
could  fasten  it  erect  in  the  ground,  and 
it  appears  that  on  this  occasion  he 
planted  it  inadvertently  on  the  king's 
foot,  which  it  penetrated.  Aengus  bore 
the  wound  without  the  slightest  move- 
ment, supposing  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  ceremony,  and  being,  no  doubt,  ani- 
mated at  the  moment  with  an  ardent 
feeling  of  devotion.  This  good  king,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  reign,  afforded  ma 


first  fasciculus  of  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  edited  hj  th* 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd  for  the  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society 
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terial  aid  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  this 
part  of  Ireland.* 

The  apostle  spent  seven  years  in 
Munster,  visiting  various  parts  of  Or- 
mond  and  the  territories  corresponding 
with  the  present  counties  of  Limerick, 
Kerry,  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary, 
receiving  everywhere  vast  multitudes 
into  the  fold  of  Chiist.  A  great  num- 
ber of  people  from  Corca  Baiscin,  the 
southwestern  part  of  Clare,  crossed  the 
Shannon  in  their  curaghs,  or  hide-cov- 
ered boats,  when  the  saint  was  on  the 
southern  side,  in  Hy-Figeinte,  and  were 
baptized  by  him  in  the  waters  of  that 
mighty  river ;  and  at  their  entreaty  the 
apostle  then  ascended  a  hill  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  their  country,  and 
gave  his  benediction  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Dalcassians.'l* 

It  was  probably  during  St.  Patrick's 
stay  in  Munster,  that  a  British  prince, 
Caroticus,  who,  although  nominally  a 
Christian,  was  a  pirate  and  a  very  wick- 
ed man,  made  a  descent  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Ireland,  and  carried  off 
a  number  of  Christian  captives  who  had 
just  received  baptism,  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  them  as  slaves  to  pagans  in 
North  Britain.  This  outrage  elicited 
from  the  saint  a  pastoral,  or  circular 
3pistle,  still  extant,  in  which   he  pro- 


*  Dr.  Lanigan  calculates  with  much  probability  that 
A.engiis  had  not  yet  succeeded  his  father  at  the  time  of 
aia  baptism,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  only  taniste,  or 
Heir  apparent,  of  Munster ;  he  was,  at  all  events,  still 
very  young  at  the  time  of  St.  Patrick's  visit. 

f  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  hill  from  which  the 
a])08tle  gave  his  blessing  to  the  territory  of  Thoiaond, 
9r  Clare,  is  that  now  called  Cnoc  Patrick,  near  Foynes 


nounced  excommunication  against  Ca- 
roticus, and  stigmatized  him  with  the^ 
odium  which  he  deserved.  We  may 
also  presume  that  it  was  about  the  time 
of  his  return  from  Munster,  and  while 
visiting  a  territory  now  comprised  in 
the  King's  county,  that  a  certain  pagan 
chieftain  named  Failge  formed  a  plan 
to  murder  the  apostle,  which,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Odran,  the  saint's 
charioteer,  this  good  man  managed  to 
change  seats  with  St.  Patrick,  and  thus 
received  the  fatal  blow  that  was  in- 
tended for  his  master.  Odran  was  the 
only  martyr  who  suffered  death  for  the 
faith  at  the  hands  of  an  Irishman,  dur- 
ing the  conversion  of  this  country  from 
paganism. 

About  the  year  455,  St.  Patrick 
founded  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  passed 
between  that  city  and  his  favorite  re- 
treat of  Saul,  in  the  county  of  Down,  at 
which  latter  place  he  died,  according  to 
the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  Four  Masters, 
Ussher,  Ware,  and  Colgan,  on  the  17th 
of  March,  a.  d.  493,  but  according  to 
the  very  ably  argued  inference  of  Dr. 
Lanigan,  in  a.  d.  465.  The  duration  of 
his  mission  in  Ireland  was,  according  to 
this  latter  opinion,  thirty-three  years, 
while,  according  to  the  former,  it  would 


Island.  The  local  traditions  are  quite  positive  on  the 
subject ;  and  it  answers,  besides,  the  conditions  of  situ- 
ation and  purpose,  and  is  the  only  hill  in  view  of  Clare 
with  which  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  is  associated.  In 
the  prose  Life  of  St.  Senanus,  translated  by  Colgan  from 
the  Irish,  its  site  is  particularly  described,  but  both 
there  and  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  it  is  called 
the  Hill  of  Findine,  a  name  now  obsolete. 
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have  been  about  sixty  years,  and  his 
age,  which  the  old  authorities  represent 
as  120  years,  is  reduced  to  78  years  by 
Dr.  Lauigan's  process  of  reasoning.  His 
obsequies  continued  for  twelve  days, 
during  which  the  light  of  innumerable 
tapers  seemed  to  turn  night  into  day, 
and  the  bishops  and  priests  of  all  Ire- 
land congregated  together  on  the  occa- 
sion. A  fierce  contest  ensued  between 
the  people  of  Down  and  Armagh  for 
the  possession  of  his  sacred  remains, 
but  it  was  finally  settled  by  his  body 


being  deposited  in  Down,  while  a 
portion  of  the  holy  relics  were  con- 
veyed to  his  metropolitan  church  of 
Armao-h.* 

Thus  was  the  faith  planted  in  Erin 
by  St.  Patrick,  and  from  that  day  to 
the  present  it  has  never  failed.  In  this 
respect  Ireland  has  been  exempt  from 
the  changes  which  so  many  other  coun- 
tries have  undergone ;  and  a  large  and 
interesting  portion  of  our  history  will 
relate  to  the  struggles  which  that  stead- 
fastness entailed  upon  her. 


^»  ♦ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CSril  History  of  Ireland  during  St.  Patrick's  Life. — The  Seanclius  Mor. — King  Laeghaire's  Oath  and  Death. -- 
Reign  of  Oilioll  Molt. — Branches  and  Greatness  of  the  Hy-Niall  Race. — Reign  of  Lughaidh. — Foundation  of 
the  Scottish  Kingdom  in  North  Britain. — Falsification  of  the  Scottish  Annals. — Progress  of  Clixistianity  aud 
absence  of  Persecution. — The  First  Order  of  Irish  Saints. — Great  Ecclesiastical  Schools. — Aran  of  the  Saints 
— St.  Brigid. — Her  great  Labors. — Her  Death. — Monastic  tendency  of  the  Primitive  Church. — Muircheartach 
Mac  Earca  and  Tuathal  Maelgarbh. 

(A.  D.  433  TO  A.  D.  538). 


FEW  events  are  recorded  in  the  civil 
history  of  this  country  during  the 
period  of  St.  Patrick's  mission ;  the 
most  remarkable  being  the  revision  of 


*  Each  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  our  Apostle,  briefly 
narrated  in  the  text,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  discus- 
won  among  antiquaries  and  hagiologists  ;  but  we  have 
given  wLat  we  deemed  the  most  reasonable  results  with- 
DUt  the  arguments.  Nor  have  we  entered  into  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  existence  of  other  saints  of  the 
same  name,  as  Sen-Patrick,  or  Patrick  Senior,  who  was 
venerated  on  the  24th  of  August ;  or  the  Abbot  Patrick, 
who  was  buried  and  subsequently  venerated  at  Glaston- 
oury ;  or  St.  Patrick  of  Auvergne.  Whether  some  of 
(be  acts  of  one  of  these  saints  may  have  been  attributed 


the  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  compilation 
of  the  Seanchus  Mor^  or  great  book  of 
laws,  in  the  year  438.  The  annalists 
say  that  three  kings,   three  Christian 

to  another  of  them,  would  involve  an  inquiry  nnsuited  to 
our  pages.  It  is  enough  that  the  identity  of  our  Apostle 
and  of  the  leading  events  of  his  life  have  been  establish- 
ed beyond  tlie  reach  of  all  doubt.  Those  who  would  enter 
more  deeply  into  the  subject,  are  referred  to  Colgan's 
THas  Thaumaturga  ;  Messingham's  'FlorUegiiim, ;  O'Sul- 
livan's  Decas  Patnciana;  Harris's  Ware's  Irish  Bishops ; 
Lanignn's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland ;  Keating'a 
History  of  Ireland  ;  Mageoghegan's  History  of  Ireland ; 
Lynch 's  Life  of  St.  Patrick ;  Petrie's  History  of  Tara 
HUl,  &c.,  &c. 
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bishops,  of  whom  St.  Patrick  was  one, 
and  three  bards  or  antiquai-ies,  con- 
ducted this  revision ;  but  this  account 
is  obviously  a  poetic  figment.*  It  is 
probable  that  as  soon  as  the  Christian 
religion  began  to  prevail  extensively  in 
Ireland,  a  modification  of  the  ancient 
pagan  laws  became  necessary ;  and  also, 
that  St.  Patrick  himself,  assisted  by  a 
converted  bard,  may  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  such  revision,  his  name 
being  subsequently  employed  to  give 
it  a  sanction  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
apostle  did  not  sit  on  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  with  pagan  kings,  even  if 
his  authority  had  been  so  recognized  at 
the  time  assigned  for  the  event.f  Frag- 
ments of  the  Seanchus  Mor  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  manuscript  library  of 
Trinity  College,  and  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  entire  work  is  known 
to  have  existed  at  least  as  late  as  the 
12th  or  13th  century. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  by 
some  old  writers  that  St.  Patrick  puri- 
fied the  annals  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
Ireland ;  and  this  probably  led  to  the 
assertion  that  he  destroyed  a  large 
number  of  the  diuidical  books  which 
bad  been  delivei-ed  to  him.  O'Flaherty 
gives  this  statement  on  the  authority 
of  the  eminent  antiquary,  Duald  Mac- 
Firbis,  and  mentions  it  to  account  for 
the  ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  of 
the  religion   of  the  pagan  Ii-ish;;{  but 


*  This  conclusion  may  be  justly  disputed,  as  St.  Pat- 
rick necessarily  associated  with  pagans  in  many  transac- 
tions of  that  time.  Daire  was  still  a  pagan  when  he 
bestowed  Ard-Macha  on  the  apostle  long  afterwards. 


nothing  has  been  discovered  in  the 
writings  of  MacFirbis  to  justify  O'Flah- 
erty's  reference  to  his  authority. 

King  Laeghaire  waged  war  against 
the  Leinster  men  to  enforce  payment  of 
the  Borumean  tribute,  and  in  the  year 
453  he  is  said  to  have  gained  a  battle 
over  them;  but  this  success  was  fol- 
lowed, in  A.  D.  457,  by  a  defeat  at  Ath- 
dara,  on  the  river  Barrow,  where  he 
was  made  prisoner,  being  afterwards 
liberated  on  swearing  by  "  the  sun  and 
moon,  water  and  air,  night  and  day,  sea 
and  land,"  that  during  his  life  he  would 
not  again  demand  the  tribute.  This 
was  the  old  pagan  oath ;  and  from  its 
use,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances, 
it  is  concluded  that  Laeghaire  had  not, 
up  to  that  time,  embraced  Christianity. 
In  the  next  year,  regardless  of  his  en- 
gagement, he  made  an  incursion  into 
Leinster,  and  carried  off  a  prey  of  cattle 
for  the  tribute ;  and  as  he  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  or  died  in  some  sud- 
den manner  while  returning  home,  the 
bards  say  that  he  was  killed  by  the  sun 
and  the  elements  for  breaking  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  on  them. 

A.  D.  459. — Oilioll  Molt,  son  of  Dathi, 
and  who  had  been  kino:  of  Connaug-htS 
succeeded  as  monarch,  and,  according  to 
the  Four  Masters,  celebrated  the  Feis, 
or  great  feast  and  convocation  of  Taj'a, 
in  463,  and  again  in  465,  which  is  prol)- 
ably  a  double  entry  of  the  same  evotit, 


t  Petrie's  "  Tara  Hill,"  p.  79. 
t  Ogygia,  part  iii.,  c.  30,  p.  219. 
§  Ogygia,  part  iii.,  c  93,  p.  429 
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a»  these  meetings  were  not  lield  so  fre- 
quently. Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
the  religion  of  this  prince,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  lived  and  died  a  pagan, 
as  his  successor  certainly  did. 

Two  men,  remai'kable  as  the  ances- 
tors of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  clans 
mentioned  in  subsequent  Irish  history, 
died  in  this  reign,  namely,  Conall  Gul- 
ban,  and  Eoghan,  sons  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages ;  the  former  of  whom 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Kinel-Connell, 
or  race  of  Conall,  that  is,  of  the  O'Don- 
uells  and  their  cori'elative  families  in 
rircounell ;  whilst  from  the  latter  are 
descended  the  Kinel-Owen,  or  O'Neills, 
and  some  other  families  of  Tyrone. 
All  of  the  race  of  Niall  come  under  the 
great  tiibe-name  of  Hy-Niall ;  but  the 
illustrious  families  we  have  mentioned, 
that  h  the  O'Neills  and  O'Donnells, 
descendants  of  Eoghan  and  Conall  Gul- 
ban,  are  styled  the  northern  Hy-Niall, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  southern 
Hy-Niall,  who  were  descended  from 
Conall  Creevainn,  another  son  of  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  as  the  O'Melagh- 
lins,  (fee,  who  were  located  in  Meath. 
Of  Conall  Gulban,  who  received  his 
surname  from  Benbulben,  formerly 
called  Ben  Gulban,  in  Sligo,  where  he 
was  fostered,  and  whose  exploits  rank 
with  those  of  the  Ossianic  heroes,  the 
annalists  tell  us  that  he  was  slain  by 


■»  "  This  Aenghus,  wlio  was  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Munster,  is  the  common  ancestor  of  the  families  of  Mac 
Oarthy,  O'Keeffe,  O'Callaghan,  and  O'Sullivan."— O'Don- 
oran  ;  Four  Masters,  anno,  489  (note).  , 

The  Four  Mtwtere  record  the  death  of  St.  Patrick 


the  "  old  tribes  of  Magh  Slecht,"  that 
is,  by  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs  who 
occupied  the  district  in  the  present 
county  of  Cavan  where  the  idol  Crom 
Cruach  was  worshipped,  while  he  was 
returning  from  a  predatory  excursion 
with  a  great  prey  of  horses ;  and  they 
say  that  Eoghan  died  of  grief  for  his  bro- 
ther and  was  buried  at  Eskaheen  in  In- 
nishowen. 

A.  D.  478. — Oilioll  Molt,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty  years,  was  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Ocha,  by  Lughaidh  or  Lewy,  the  son 
of  Laeghaire,  who  was  too  young  at  his 
father's  demise  to  compete  for  the  suc- 
cession, and  who  now  obtained  the 
crown  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  confederacy 
of  provincial  kings  and  toparchs.  The 
battle  of  Ocha  forms  an  epoch  in  this 
period  of  Irish  history,  and  took  place, 
according  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  a.  d. 
482  or  483.  Lughaidh  died  an  inveter- 
ate pagan,  having,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  yeai's,  been  killed  by  a 
thunderbolt  while  uttering  some  blas- 
phemy at  the  sight  of  a  church  erected 
by  St.  Patrick,  at  a  place  called  Ach- 
adhfarcha,  or  the  field  of  lightning,  near 
Slane.  In  his  reign,  Aengus,  the  good 
king  of  Munster,  and  his  queen  Eithne 
were  killed  in  battle,  at  a  place  now 
called  Kelliston,  in  the  county  of  Car- 
low  ;*  and  St.  Ibar,  of  Beg-Erin,  one  of 
the  four  bishops  who  are  said  to  have 


under  the  date  of  493,  adding  that  he  was  then  122  years 
old ;  that  he  had  erected  700  churches,  consecrated  700 
bishops,  u,nd  ordained  3,000  priests.  Dr.  Lanigan,  how- 
ever,  shows  very  clearly  that  no  rehance  is  to  be  placed 
on  these  dates  and  numbers. 
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been  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick,  died 
A..  D.  500. 

A.  D.  503. — The  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  by  a  colony  from 
Ireland,  is  set  down  by  most  chronolo- 
gists  under  this  date.*  It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Conaire 
II.,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  that  a  colony 
of  Scots  was  led  into  Alba  or  Albany 
by  Carbry-Kiada,  from  whom  the  Dal- 
riads  both  of  Antrim  and  Scotland  took 
their  name.  Notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  Picts,  they  still  retained 
their  footing  in  their  new  territory,  but 
did  not  receive  much  aid  from  Ireland 
until  the  period  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived.  At  this  time,  however,  after  a 
defeat  by  the  Picts,  who  drove  them 
from  the  country,  a  strong  force  of  the 
Irish  Dalriads,  tinder  the  leadership  of 
Loarn,  Aengus,  and  Fergus,  the  three 
sons  of  Ere,  son  of  Eochadh  Muinram- 
hair,  invaded  Alba,  and  gradually  sub- 
jugating the  Picts,  established  the  Scot- 
tish monarchy.  Muircheartach  or  Mur- 
tough,  who  succeeded  Lughaidh  as  king 
of  Ireland,  was  a  relative  of  the  sons  of 
Ere,  his  mother  being  Erca,  the  daughter 
of  Loarn  ;  and  he  stimulated  the  adven- 
turers in  their  enterprise ;   as  some  say, 

*  The  event  is  entered  by  the  Four  Masters  at  the 
year  498  ;  but  Dr.  O'Donovan  shows  from  the  authority 
of  Tighernach  and  of  Flan  of  Monasterboice,  that  the  true 
date  of  the  Dalriadic  invasion  was  most  probably  A.  D. 
606. 

+  Og}-gia,  part  i.,  p.  45 

X  Ireland  was  known  by  many  names  from  very  early 
ages.  Thus,  in  the  Celtic  it  was  called  Inis-Fail,  the 
ifi3e  of  destiny ;  Inis-Ealga,  the  ncJble  island  ;  Fiodh-Inis, 
Uie  woody  island ,  and  Eire,  Fodhla,  and  Banba.  By  the 
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sending  the  Lia  Fail,  cr  stone  of  destiny, 
to  Scotland,  in  order  that  his  kinsman, 
Feargus,  might  be  crowned  upon  it  with 
all  the  ti-aditional  solemnity.  [  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  present  reigning  fam- 
ily of  England  owes  its  right  to  the 
throne  to  its  descent,  through  the  Stuart 
family,  from  these  Irish  Dalriads.  From 
that  people  also  North  Britain  derives 
its  name  of  Scotia  or  Scotland ;  a  name 
which,  from  the  first  mention  we  find  of 
it  in  the  third  century,  was,  for  several 
hundred  years,  exclusively  applied  to 
Ireland ;  while,  on  its  being  at  length 
given  to  the  country  acquired  by  the 
Scots  in  Alba,  Ireland  was  still  for  a 
long  time  called  Scotia  Magna,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  lesser  Scotland,  and 
its  people  termed  Hibernian  Scots,  those 
of  the  latter  country  being  called  Alba- 
nian or  British  Scots.;};  The  Scottish  , 
colony  in  Britain  was  at  first  confined 
to  the  Western  Highlands,  now  called 
Argyle,  and  to  the  islands ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  year  850  that  the  Picts  were 
finally  subdued  by  Keneth  MacAlpin, 
who  was  the  first  king  of  all  Scotland, 
and  who  removed  the  seat  of  power  to 
Scone,  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
country. 

On  the  subject  of  this  settlement  of 

Greeks  it  was  called  lerne,  probably  from  the  vernacular 
name  of  Eire,  by  inflection  Erin ;  whence  also,  no  doubt, 
its  Latin  name  of  Juverna ;  Plutarch  calls  it  Ogygia,  or 
the  ancient  land  ;  the  early  Roman  writers  generally 
called  it  Hibernia,  probably  from  its  Iberian  inhabitants, 
and  the  later  Romans  and  mediaeval  writers,  Scotia  and 
sometimes  Eibernia ;  and  finally  its  name  of  Ireland 
was  formed  by  the  Anglo-Normans  from  its  naUra 
name  of  Eire. 
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the  Scottish  race  in  North  Britain,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  impostures  ever 
attempted  in  the  history  of  any  country 
was  successfully  practised,  and  passed 
•urrent  for  several  centuries.  The  origi- 
nal records  of  Scotland  were  wholly 
destroyed  by  Edward  I.  of  England, 
when  he  overran  that  country  in  the 
year  1300,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible, 
of  obliterating  by  their  destruction  the 
nationality  of  the  people :  but  before 
the  close  of  the  same  century  a  new  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  Scotland  was 
given  to  the  world ;  a  long  series  of 
Scottish  kings,  who  never  had  any  ex- 
istence, being  coined  to  fill  up  an  inter- 
val of  some  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  men- 
tioned above.  The  first  name  on  the 
'purious  list  was  also  Fei-gus,  and  the 
real  person  of  that  name  was,  therefore, 
called  Fergus  II. ;  and  in  support  of  the 
fictitious  catalogue  a  great  many  state- 
ments were  invented,  and  were  adopted 
by  subsequent  Scottish  historians.  Fi- 
nally, Macpherson,  the  forger  of  Ossian, 
carried  the  fraud  so  far,  although  it  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Scottish  antiquary, 
Father  Innes,  as  to  assert  that  North 
Britain  was  the  original  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  only  the  colony,  with  no  title 
to  the  name  of  Scotia,  and  consequently 
that  all  the  ancient  saints  and  celebra- 
ted persons  who  are  called  Scots  by 
foreign  writers,  were  really  natives  of 
the  modern  Scotland.  It  may  be  ea- 
sily imagined  that  such  an  assumption, 
put  forward  in  the  face  of  the  most 
positive    evidence,    and    repeated    by 


scores  of  able  writers,  century  after  cen- 
tury, almost  up  to  the  last  generation, 
was  very  provoking  to  Irish  historians, 
and  that  an  angry  and  protracted  con 
troversy  was  the  result.  All  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  is  now, 
however,  so  much  waste-paper,  as  the 
ancient  fraud  has  been  long  since  aban- 
doned, and  the  true  history  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  countries  is  re- 
ceived in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land. 

From  the  meagre  records  of  the  civil 
history  of  the  period,  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  accounts  of  the  great 
religious  change  which  was  then  pass 
ing  in  Ireland,  and  which  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  course  of  civil  events 
While  pagan  kings  still  ruled  at  Tara, 
surrounded  by  their  druids,  and  still 
upheld  at  least  the  semblance  of  theii 
ancient  superstition.  Christian  bisho|)9 
were  preaching  in  every  corner  of  the 
land  ;  Christian  churches,  although  ot 
humble  dimensions,  everywhere  appear- 
ed ;  monasteries  and  nunneries  sprung 
up  in  many  places ;  Christian  schools, 
which  were  destined  in  a  little  while 
to  shed  a  lustre  on  all  Europe,  began 
to  fill  with  students ;  and  above  all,  a 
host  of  saints,  who  became  the  wonder 
of  after  ages,  diffused  throughout  Ireland 
an  odor  of  holiness.  To  this  age  be- 
longed the  first  and  most  perfect  of  the 
three  orders  of  Irish  saints,  mentioned 
in  the  old  catalogue  published  by  Us- 
sher  and  Father  Fleming,  and  whose 
characteristics  are  desci-ibed  in  the  pro- 
phetic vision  which  St.  Patrick  is  said 
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by  some  of  his  biographers  to  have 
bad,  when  Ireland  first  appeared  to  the 
apostle  as  if  enveloped  in  a  flame,  then 
the  mountains  only  seemed  to  be  on 
fire,  and  finally  there  was  only  a  glim- 
mering, as  it  were,  of  lamps  in  the  val- 
leys. All  the  disciples  and  attendants 
of  St.  Patrick  have  obtained  places  in 
the  calendar  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  almost  all  those 
who  received  ordination  at  his  hands, 
or  who  first  ministered  in  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  have  merited  the  same  hon- 
or; so  intense  was  the  devotion  with 
which  the  Irish  people  opened  their 
whole  hearts  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
80  abundant  was  the  grace  which  flowed 
everywhere  from  the  preaching  of  their 
great  apostle.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
ten as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  hu- 
manized state  of  society  in  Ireland,  not- 
withstanding its  feuds  and  wars,  that 
this  great  movement  was  allowed  to 
advance  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  pagan  princes  to  impede  it 
by  persecution.  It  is  argued,  indeed, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  thing  very 
gross  or  sensuous  in  the  paganism  of 
the  Irish,  as  in  that  of  other  nations, 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  among 
them  would  not  have  been  so  easily 
accomplished. 

Among  the  great  ecclesiastical  schools 
or  monasteries  founded  in  Ireland  about 
this  time,  were  those  of  St.  Ailbe  of  Em- 
ly,  of  St.  Benignus  of  Armagh,  of  St. 
Fiech  of  Sletty,  of  St.  Mel  of  Ardagh, 
of  St.  Mochay  of  Antrim,  of  St.  Moc- 
tlieus  of  Louth,  of  St.  Ibar  of  Beg-Erin, 


of  St.  Asicus  of  Elphin,  and  of  St.  Cl- 
ean of  Derkan.  To  this  same  fifth  cen- 
tury, which  Colgan  calls  the  golden  age 
of  the  Irish  church,  belongs  the  founda 
tion  of  the  celebrated  monastic  institu- 
tions of  Aran  of  the  Saints,  by  St.  En  da, 
or  Endeus.  This  holy  Archimandrite, 
who  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Oriel, 
obtained  the  island  of  Aranmore,  at  the 
entrance  to  Galway  bay,  from  Aengus, 
the  king  of  Munster,  through  the  inter- 
position of  St.  Ailbe,  and  founded  there 
those  primitive  communities  who  lived 
in  groups  of  monastic  cells  or  cloghans, 
of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  many  parts  of  the  island.  Aran, 
the  lona  of  Ireland,  became  for  the 
next  couple  of  centuries  the  resort  of 
several  of  the  Irish  saints,  and  of  holv 
men  from  other  countries,  who  repair- 
ed to  it  for  the  purpose  of  practising 
extreme  penitential  austerities ;  and  an 
ancient  biographer  of  St.  Kieran,  found- 
er of  Clonmacnoise,  described  it  as  a 
place  in  which  there  lay  the  remains  of. 
"innumerable  saints,  unknown  to  all 
save  Almighty  God  alone." 

Of  St.  Ailbe,  the   great    bishop   of 
Emly,   it   is   related   that   after   many 
years  of  arduous   labor   in   converting 
the  people  fi'om  paganism,  and  estab- 
lishing the  Church  in  his  diocese,  he  was 
about  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  to  fly 
for  that  purpose  to  Thule,  or  Iceland 
when  he  was  respectfully  coerced   b) 
King   Aengus   to   remain    in    Ireland 
where  he  died  in  525. 

But  of  all  the  Irish  saints  of  the  fii-sl 
century  of  Christianity  in  this  country 
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the  highest  position,  next  to  that  of  St. 
Patrick  himself,  is  unanimously  yield- 
ed to  St.  Brigid.  This  extraordinary 
woman  belonged  to  an  illustrious  race, 
beiug  lineally  descended  from  Eochad, 
a  brother  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Bat- 
tles, monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  second 
century,  and  was  born  about  the  year 
453,  at  Fochard,  to  the  north  of  Dun- 
dalk,  where  her  parents,  although  a 
Leinster  family,  and  therefore  belong- 
ing to  Leath  Mogha,  or  the  southern 
part  of  Ireland,  were  then  sojourning. 
As  she  was  remarkable  for  sanctity 
from  her  childhood,  it  is  possible  that 
she  had  become  known  to  St.  Patrick, 
by  whom  her  biographers  say  she  was 
baptized.  She  received  the  veil  from 
St.  Maccaille,  in  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
vents for  religious  women  founded  in 
Ireland,  and  her  zeal  for  establishing 
nunneries  was  exercised  throughout  her 
life  with  wonderful  results.  She  trav- 
elled into  various  parts  of  Ireland  for 
this  purpose,  being  invited  by  many 
bishops  to  found  religious  houses  in 
their  dioceses:  and  at  length  the  peo- 
ple of  Leinster  became  jealous  of  her 
attention  to  the  other  provinces,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  her  in  Connaught 
entreating  her  to  return,  and  offering 
land  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  large 
nunnery.  This  was  about  the  year 
480,  or  shortly  after;  and  it  was  then 
that  she  commenced  her  great  house  of 
Kildare,  or  the  Church  of  the  Oak, 
ivhich  soon  became  the  most  famous 
iud  extensive  nunnery  that  has  ever  ex- 
"sted  in  Ireland.    A  bishop  was  appoint- 


ed to  perform  the  pontifical  duties  con- 
nected with  it,  an  humble  anchorite 
named  Conlaeth  being  chosen  for  that 
office ;  and  the  concourse  of  religious 
and  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  it  from  all 
quarters,  soon  created  in  the  solitude  a 
city  which  became  the  chief  town  of  all 
Leinster.  The  vast  numbers  of  young 
women  and  pious  widows  who  thronged 
round  St.  Brigid  for  admission  into  her 
convent,  present  a  singular  feature  in  a 
country  just  emerging  from  paganism 
and  the  identity  of  that  monastic  and 
ascetic  form  which  Christianity,  in  all 
the  purity  and  fervor  of  its  infancy, 
thus  assumed  in  Ireland,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  with  the  form  which  it  has 
continued  to  retain,  in  all  ages,  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  must  strike  every  stu- ' 
dent  of  history.  St.  Brigid  has  been 
often  called  "  The  Mary  of  Ireland ;"  a 
circumstance  which  shows,  not  that  the 
primitive  Irish  Christians  confounded 
her  with  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord — a 
silly  mistake  which  some  modern  wri- 
ters have  thoughtlessly  attributed  to 
them — but  that  they  felt  that  the  most 
exaggerated  praise  which  they  could  be- 
stow upon  their  own  great  saint  was  to 
compare  her  with  the  Blessed  Virgin.* 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  virtues 
of  St.  Brigid  was  her  humility.  It  is 
related  that  she  sometimes  attended  the 
cattle  on  her  own  fields ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  land 
bestowed   upon   her,  it  is  also  certain 


*  See  first  part  of  the  Liber  Hi/mnorum,  edited  by  Dr 
Todd  for  the  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society. 
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that  a  principal  source  of  subsistence 
for  her  nuns  was  the  alms  whicli  she  re- 
ceived. The  habit  of  her  order  was 
white,  and  for  centuries  after  her  time 
her  rule  was  followed  in  all  the  nun- 
neries of  Ireland. 

The  Four  Masters  record  the  death  of 
St.  Brigid  at  the  year  525 ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Cogitosus,  one  of  her  biogra- 
phers, her  remains  were  buried  at  the 
side  of  the  altar,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Kildare,  and  not,  as  some 
late  traditions  have  it,  in  the  same 
tomb  with  the  apostle  of  Ireland  in 
Downpatrick. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  sixth 
century  the  galaxy  of  holy  persons 
whose  sanctity  shed  such  effulgence  on 
the  dawn  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  was 
gradually  disappearing,  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  no  less  brilliant  constellations  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Many  of  the  venerable 
bishops  who  had  received  consecration 
from  the  hands  of  St.  Patrick  were  still 


alive,  and  had  the  happiness  to  see  the 
religion  of  Christ  on  the  throne  of  Tara, 
and  firmly  established  in  all  the  prov- 
inces. Muircheartach  MacEarca,  who 
succeeded  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Laeg- 
haire,  a.  d.  504,  was  the  first  Christian 
monarch  of  Ireland.  He  was,  however, 
engaged  in  perpetual  warfare,  fought 
several  bloody  battles  with  the  Lein 
ster  men  to  enforce  that  most  oppressive 
and  unjust  of  imposts,  the  Borumean 
tribute,  and  ultimately  was  drowned  in 
a  butt  of  wine,  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself  to  escape  from  the  flames  of  his 
house  at  Cletty,  near  the  Boyne.  De- 
scended from  Niall  of  the  Nine  Host 
ages,  by  his  son  Eoghan,  he  belonged  to 
the  race  of  northern  Hy-Nialls,  but  on 
his  death  (a.  d.  528)  the  crown  revert- 
ed to  the  southern  Hy-Nialls,  in  the  per- 
son of  Tuathal  Maelgarbh,  grandson  of 
Cairbre,  by  whom  St.  Patrick  had  been 
persecuted.  Tuathal  reigned  eleven 
years,  and  was  killed  treacherously  by 
the  tutor  of  his  successor. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

?  tgx  Visitation  of  the  Buidhe  Clionnaill. — Reign  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Kerval. — Tara  cursed  and  deserted. — Aj> 
count  of  St.  Columbkille. — Persecution  of  the  Saint  by  Diarmaid. — Battle  of  Cuil  Dremni. — FoundatiDn  of 
lona. — Reign  of  Hugh,  son  of  Ainmire. — Convention  of  Drumceat. — Battle  of  Dunbolg. — Deaths  of  Saints.— 
Feuds  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hy-Nialls. — Battle  of  Magh  Rath. — The  Second  Buidhe  Chonnaill. — Re 
mission  of  the  Borumean  Tribute. 


Contemporary  Events. — The  Justinian  Code  promulgated,  a.  d.  529. — The  Flicrht  of  Mahomet,  a.  d.  622. — The  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy established.— Tlie  Saxons  converted  to  Christianity.— Conquest  of  Guul  by  the  Franks. — Kingdom  of  the  Vandali 
destroyed,  a.  d.  532. — The  Visigoths  in  Spain. — The  Lombards  in  Italy. 


(The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Centttries.) 


A  TERRIBLE  and  mysterious  pes- 
tilence marks  tlie  year  543  as  an 
epoch  in  our  history,  "  an  extraordinary 
universal  plague,"  as  the  old  annalists 
express  it,  "  having  prevailed  through- 
out the  world,  and  swept  away  the  no- 
blest third  part  of  the  human  race."  This 
plague  is  called  in  the  Irish  annals  Sle- 
fed.,  or  Crom  Chonnaill,  or  Buidhe  Chon- 
naill, names  implying  a  sickness  which 
produced  yellowness  of  the  skin,  resem- 
blino;  in  color  stubble  or  withered  stalks 
of  corn,  which  in  Irish  were  called  Con- 
naU.^  It  appears  to  have  been  general 
throughout  Europe,  originating  in  the 
East ;  and  in  Ireland,  where  it  prevail- 
ed for  about  ten  yeai's,  it  was  preced- 
ed by  dearth,  and  followed  by  leprosy. 
Several  saints  and  other  eminent  per- 


•  See  the  accounts  of  this  pestilence  collected  from  an- 
cient records  by  Dr.  Wilde  in  his  Report  on  the  Tables 
•f  Deaths  in  the  Irish  Census  for  1851,  where  he  gives, 


sons  were  swept  oJ0P  by  this  plague  m 
Ireland ;  St.  Berchan  of  Glasnevin,  also 
called  Mobhi  Clarineach,  or  Movi  of  the 
Flatface,  and  St.  Finnen  of  Clonard, 
who,  from  the  multitude  of  holy  per- 
sons among  his  disciples,  was  called  the 
preceptor  of  the  saints  of  Ireland,  be- 
ing among  its  first  victims. 

Diarmaid,  son  of  Feargus  Kei'val,  of 
the  southern  Hy-Niall  i-ace,  was  Ard- 
righ  of  Ireland  during  this  period,  hav- 
ing succeeded  Tuathal  Maelgarbh,  in 
538,  and  reigned  at  least  twenty  years. 
He  is  highly  praised  by  some  Irish  wri- 
ters for  his  spirit  of  justice,  but  this 
quality  was  not  unaccompanied  by 
faults,  and  his  reign  is  marked  by  sever- 
al misfortunes.  Notwithstanding  the 
pestilence    which    was    desolating   the 


on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  as  above,  the  first 
explanation  that  has  been  afforded  of  the  name  of  tha 
sickness.  i 
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country,  domestic  wars  aud  dissensions 
were  not  suspended.  Diarmaid  waged 
M'ar  against  Guaire,  king  of  Connaught, 
probably  to  enforce  payment  of  a  trib- 
ute ;  although  it  is  stated  that  the  mon- 
arch's object  was  to  chastise  Guaire  for 
an  alleged  act  of  injustice,  which  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  character 
for  piety  and  fabulous  generosity  which 
this  latter  king  bears  in  Irish  history. 
Diarmaid  was  the  last  king  who  resi- 
ded at  Tara.  He  held  the  last  feasfe 
or  convention  of  the  states  there  in  the 
year  554 ;  and  shortly  after  that  date, 
owing  to  a  solemn  malediction  pronoun- 
ced on  the  place  by  St.  Kodanus  of  Lo- 
thra,  in  Tlpperary,  in  punishment  for 
the  violation  of  the  saint's  sanctuary  by 
the  king,  the  royal  hill  was  deserted. 
No  subsequent  king  dared  reside  there, 
but  each  selected  his  abode  according 
to  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged. 
Thus,  the  princes  of  the  northern  Hy- 
Niail  family  resided  in  the  ancient  for- 
■^ress  of  Aileach,  near  Deny;  and  the 
southern  Hy-Niall  kings  lived  at  one 
time  at  the  Kath,  near  Castlepollard, 
now  called  Dun-Turgeis,   from  having 

*  Keneth  O'Hartigan,  who  died  in  975,  described  the 
Hill  of  Tara  as  even  then  a  desert,  overgrown  with  grass 
and  weeds.  Among  the  ancient  remains  which  have 
been  identified  by  Dr.  Petrie  on  the  royal  hill  of  Tara, 
by  the  aid  of  such  venerable  Irish  authorities  as  the 
Dinnseanchus,  the  poems  of  Cuan  O'Lochain  and  others, 
are— the  Rath  na  Riogh,  or  rath  of  the  kings,  which 
embraces  within  its  great  external  circmnvallation  the 
Tuiii':  of  the  house  of  Cormac,  the  rath  called  Foradh, 
an'',  the  Mound  of  the  Hostages ;  the  Rath  of  the  Synods, 
near  which  were  the  Cross  of  Adamnan,  and  the  Mound 
<rf  Adamnan,  the  latter  being  now  effaced ;  the  Teach 
Michuarta,  or  great  banqueting  hall ;  the  Mounds  of  the 
Heroines,  or  women-soldiers ;  the  Rath  of  Graine,  the 
futhless  wife  of  Finn  MacCoul  j   the  Triple  Mound  of 


become  the  residence  of  the  Danish 
king  Turgesius,  and  subsequently  at 
Dun-na-Sciath,  on  the  margin  of  Lough 
Ainninn,  now  Lough  Ennell,  near  Mul- 
lingar.  Thus,  thirteen  hundred  years 
ag®,  the  royal  raths  of  Tara  were  con 
demned  to  desolation,  although,  even 
yet,  their  venerable  traces  have  not 
been  effaced  from  the  grassy  surface  oi 
the  hill.* 

The  crowning  misfortune  of  Diar- 
maid's  reign  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  his-  hostility  to  St.  Columbkille, 
and  the  unhappy  consequences  result- 
ing from  it;  and  this  subject  leads  ug 
to  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious persons  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
history  of  Ireland. 

St.  Columba,  or,  as  he  is  generally 
called,  Columbkille,  that  is  Columba-of- 
the-church,  was  born  in  Gartan,  a  wild 
district  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  about 
the  year  518  or  521,  and  was  connected 
with  the  royal  families  of  Ireland  and 
British  Dalriada.f  On  leaving  his  fos- 
terage), Columba  commenced  his  stud- 
ies at  Movill,  at  the  head  of  Strangford 
Lough,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 

Nesi,  the  mother  of  Conor  MacNesa ;  the  rath  of  king 
Laeghaire,  in  which  St.  Patrick  preached  ;  and  the  Well 
of  Neavnach,  the  stream  of  which  turned  the  first  wa- 
ter-mill, erected  by  Cormac  MacArt,  in  the  third  centu- 
ry.— {See  Petrie' s  Essay  on  the  History  and  Antiguitie* 
of  Tara  Hill.) 

f  St.  Columba's  father,  Fedlime,  was  the  grandson  of 
Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and 
(by  his  mother  Erca)  grandson  of  Loarn,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Etc,  who  planted  the  Dalriadic  colony  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  saint's  mother,  Ethnea,  was  descended  from  Car 
thair  Mor,  king  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  120,  and  was  thus  of  the 
royal  race  of  Leinster.  Such  being  the  saint's  pareniage 
and  connections,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  name  should  be 
mixed  up  in  the  state  affairs  of  his  time. 
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famous  bishop  St.  Finnian;  and  from 
this  seminary,  when  in  deacon's  orders, 
he  proceeded  to  Leinster,  where,  after 
remainincj  some  short  time  with  an  old 
bard  named  German,  he  entered  the 
monastery  or  college  founded  by  anoth- 
er St.  Finnian  at  Clonard.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  monastery  of  Mobhi 
Clarainach  at  Glas  Naoidhen,  the  pres- 
ent Glasneviu,  near  Dublin  ;  but  this 
community  being  broken  up  by  the 
pestilence,  v/hich  carried  off  its  princi- 
pal, in  544,  he  returned  to  the  north, 
having  previously  been  ordained  priest 
by  the  bishop  of  Clonfad.  Already 
Columba  was  distinguished,  not  only 
for  talent  and  leaining,  but  for  extra- 
ordinary sanctity;  and  some  miracles 
are  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
him  before  this  time.  In  545  or  546 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  Doire- 
Chalgaigh,  the  Derry  of  modern  times, 
and  about  the  year  553  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  great  monastery  of  Darn- 
hagb,  now  Durrow,  in  the  King's  coun- 
ty, the  chief  house  of  his  order  in  Ire- 
land.* The  battle  of  Cooldrevny, 
which  is  popularly  said  to  have  taken 
place  on  his  accoxmt,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  was  fought,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  in  561 ;  and  two  years 
after,  being  then  forty-two  years  of  age. 


*  The  name  Doire  signifies  an  "  Oak  wood"  (Edbore- 
tum),  and  that  of  Darmhagh  signifies  the  "  Plain  of  the 
Oak,"  Campus  Roborum,  as  Bede  (Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  lii.  c, 
4)  translates  it. 

f  Bede  and  the  Saxon  chronicle  say  that  lona  belonged 
to  the  Picts  when  St.  Columba  came  there. 

t  When  he  first  went  to  announce  the  faith  to  the 
Pictish  king  Brude,  he  was  refused  admission  to  the 
interior  of  the  royal  fort ;  but  at  the  saint's  command 


he  left  Ireland,  accompanied  by  twelve 
chosen  disciples,  for  the  island  of  Hy.  or 
lona,  which  was  given  to  him  by  his 
relative,  Conall,  the  king  of  the  Alba- 
nian Scots,f  and  which  became  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
institutions  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the 
head  of  his  order.  From  this  St.  Co- 
lumba proceeded  on  missionary  jour- 
neys with  his  monks  into  the  country 
of  the  Picts,  whom  he  converted  to  , 
Christianity.^  Innumerable  miracles 
are  related  of  him,  and  even  without 
these  marks  of  divine  favor,  the  ac- 
count which  is  left  to  us  by  his  biogra- 
pher, St.  Adarauan,  of  his  singular  ho- 
liness and  many  exalted  qualities,  is 
sufficient  to  enrol  his  name  on  the  cal- 
endar as  that  of  a  great  saint.  St.  Co- 
lumba is  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  both 
the  Picts  and  Scots  of  North  Britain, 
although  the  latter  had  brought  with 
them  some  knowledge  of  Christianity 
fi'om  Ireland,  and  he  has  shared  with 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Brigid  the  honor  of 
being  the  joint  patron  of  his  native 
country.  lona  for  a  long  time  furnished 
missionaries  and  bishops  for  many  parts 
of  Britain,  and  its  monks  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  conversion  of  the  Sax- 
ons, supplying  the  Saxon  Church  with 
many  prelates  and  priests,  for  at  least] 


the  gates  miraculously  flew  open,  and  the  king,  filled ' 
with  wonder  at  the  event,  came  forth  to  receive  him 
and  was  converted  by  his  preaching.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  noticed  more  than  once  in  the  lives  of  the 
saint,  that  when  he  preached  to  the  Picts  he  employed 
an  interpreter  to  explain  his  words,  thus  showing  that 
the  Ficts  and  Scots  were  not  identical  in  race  and  did 
not  speak  the  same  language. 
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a  couple  of  centuries.  This  relation 
between  pastors  and  their  spiritual 
children  produced  the  friendly  feeling 
of  the  Irish  towards  the  Saxons  of 
which  Venerable  Bede  makes  mention ; 
and  when  the  Christian  Britons,  in  their 
hatred  of  their  Saxon  conquerors,  re- 
fused to  preach  Christianity  to  them, 
or  hold  any  communion  with  them  after 
their  conversion,  their  Scottish  or  Irish 
neighbors  willingly  performed  that 
Christian  duty  for  them.  Aidan,  king 
of  the  Scots  of  Britain,  came  to  St. 
Coluraba  in  lona  to  be  inaugurated ; 
and  the  saint  having  received  instruc- 
tions from  heaven  in  a  vision  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  anointed  and  blessed 
him ;  this  being  the  first  recorded  in- 
Btance,  not  only  in  these  countries,  but 
in  Europe,  of  the  Christian  ceremony 
of  anointing  kings  at  their  inaugura- 
tion. In  Ireland,  forms  handed  down 
horn,  pagan  times  remained  still  in  use, 
while  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  in  Al- 
bion, commencing  under  Christain  aus- 
pices, was  more  suited  for  a  new  order 
of  things.* 

As  to  the  quarrel  with  the  king  of 
Ireland  and  the  battle  of  Cooldrevny, 
various  circumstances  are  related  by 
the  old  annalists,  which  show  a  degree 
of  animosity  against  the  saint  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  It  is  stated  that  St 
Columbkille  copied  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  Scripture  from  a  book  which 
had   been  lent  to  him  by  St.  Finnen, 

*  See  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columba,  edited  for  the 
Archseological  and  Celtic  Society,  by  Dr.  Reeves  of  Bal- 
tTinena.    Also  Colgan's  Trias  Tliamnaturga. 


without  having  the  permission  of  the 
latter  to  do  so.  At  that  time  a  book 
was  a  most  impoi-tant  object,  and  a 
discussion  arising  on  the  subject.  King 
Diarraaid  was  chosen  ai'bitrator,  and 
decided  against  St.  Columbkille,  giving 
the  copy  as  well  as  the  book  to  St.  Fin- 
nen, and  assigning,  as  a  ground  for  his 
unjust  judgment,  the  maxim  that  "the 
calf  should  follow  the  cow."  Another 
opportunity  of  showing  Diarmaid's  ill- 
feeling  towards  Columba  presented  it- 
self about  the  same  time.  At  the  last 
assembly  at  Tai-a,  already  mentioned,  a 
dispute  took  place  between  Curnan,  a 
son  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  and  an- 
other person,  in  which  the  latter  was  kill- 
ed. Curnan  fled  for  refuge  to  Columb- 
kille, but  Diarmaid  dragged  him  from 
his  sanctuary,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
intercession  of  the  saint,  got  him  instant- 
ly put  to  death.  It  is  said  that  St.  Co- 
lumba upon  this  threatened  the  king 
with  the  vengeance  of  his  relatives,  the 
Hy-Nialls  of  the  north ;  but  this  is 
scarcely  probable,  as  the  saint  endeav- 
ored to  effect  his  escape,  which  Diar- 
maid tried  to  prevent,  ordering  the 
frontiers  of  Meath  to  be  watched.  Co- 
lumba first  retired  to  Monasterboise. 
and  then  made  his  way  across  the  hills 
into  Oriel;  and  with  the  provocation 
which  had  been  offered,  it  must  have 
been  easy  to  stir  up  the  hot  blood  of 
the  warlike  clans  of  Tirconnell,  Tyrone, 
and  Connauo^ht.  St.  Columba  mav 
only  have  related  what  occurred,  and 
then  prayed  for  the  success  of  his  friends 
when  they  went  to  battle.     Moreover, 
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*is  Coolclrevny,  or  Cuil-Dremiii,  the  site 
of  the  battle,  was  in  Carbury,  to  the 
north  of  Sligo,  the  very  position  of 
the  armies  would  show  that  Diarmaicl 
was  all  through  the  aggressor.  This 
king's  ideas  of  religion  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  fact  that  he  had  druids 
in  his  camp,  and  trusted  to  their  magic 
for  success ;  but  he  was  vanquished,  with 
a  slaughter  of  3,000  of  his  men,  while 
the  army  which  was  protected  by  the 
prayei's  of  St.  Columba  came  off  with 
scarcely  any  loss.*  A  large  number  of 
the  cleigy  of  Meath  wei-e  induced  by 
the  representations  of  Diarmaid  to  hold 
a  synod  at  Tel  town  for  the  purpose  of 
excommunicating  St.  Columba;  but  St. 
Brendan  of  Birr,  St.  Finnian  of  Moville, 
and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics  who 
were  present,  protested  against  their 
proceedings,  and  the  object  of  the  syn- 
od was  not  cariied  out.  It  is  said  that 
battles  were  fought  about  the  year  580 
or  587,  in  which  St.  Columba  also  felt 
an  interest ;  but  the  allusions  to  them 
are  very  obscure.  His  departure  from 
Ireland  was  voluntary,  and  he  returned 
there  some  years  after  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  Drumceat,  and  to  visit  his 
house  of  Durrow,  and  St.  Kiaran's  fa- 
mous monastery  of  Clonmacnoise.  He 
died  in  lona,  about  the  year  597   (the 


*  Afttr  this  battle  the  copy  of  St.  Finnen's  book  was 
restored  to  St.  Coliuuba. 

"  This  manuscript,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "  which  is  a 
lopy  01  the  Psalter,  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name 
Oi"  CaOiMch  (Prjjeliator). 

•  It  was  preserved  for  ages  in  the  family  of  O'Don- 
neli,  aud  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  tlie 
BoytJ    fxiuli   Academy,  by   Sir  Richard  O'Donnell,  its 


Four  Masters  erroneously  have  it  502), 
in  the  77th  year  :  f  his  age  and  the 
35th  year  of  his  pilgrimage  to  that 
island. 

On  the  death  of  Diarmaid,  who  wa.s 
killed  (a.  d.  565)  by  Black  Hugh,  a 
prince  of  the  Pictish  race  of  Dalaradia, 
against  whom  both  the  northern  and 
southern  Hy-Nialls  waged  war,  Ireland 
was  ruled  by  two  kings,  reigning  joint- 
ly, as  frequently  happened  in  subse- 
quent times. 

After  some  short  and  unimportant 
reigns,  Aedh,  or  Hugh,  son  of  Ainmire, 
came  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  twen- 
ty-seven years.  By  him  was  summoned^ 
in  573,  the  great  convention  of  Drum- 
ceat, the  first  meeting  of  the  States  of 
Ii'eland  held  after  the  abandonment  of 
Tara.f  The  leading  members  of  the 
clergy  attended,  and  among  them  was 
St.  Columbkille,  who  came  from  lona 
for  the  purpose,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  bishops  and  monks ; 
the  saint,  although  a  simple  priest,  tak- 
ing precedence  of  all  the  prelates  of 
North  Britain,  in  his  capacity  of  Apos- 
tle or  founder  of  the  Church  in  that 
country.  The  king  was  friendly  to  St. 
Columba,  being  of  the  same  family,  but 
some  of  his  court  had  little  welcome 
for  the  saint,  and  a  mob  was  employed 


present  owner." — (Four  Masters,  an.  555,  note,  and  an. 
1497,  note.) 

f  The  name  of  Drumceat  is  translated  dorsum  Cete— 
"  The  Whale's  Back."  The  place  where  the  synod,  or 
convention,  was  held  was  a  long  mound  in  Roe  Park, 
near  Newtown  Limavaddy,  now  called  the  Muliagh, 
and  sometimes  Daisy-hill. — (Ordnance  Survey  of  Lon- 
donderry 1 
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to  insult  his  clergy.  Partly,  however, 
tlirouirh  the  veneration  in  which  he 
was  held,  and  partly  by  the  terror  of 
tlie  wonders  which  it  pleased  God  to 
work  by  his  hands  among  the  rude 
people  whom  he  taught,  the  saint  in- 
duced King  Hugh  and  his  convention 
to  decide  as  he  recommended.  One  of 
the  points  to  be  settled  concerned  the 
relations  between  the  Scottish  colony 
of  Alba  (of  which  the  king  Aidan,  St. 
Columba's  friend,  was  present)  and  the 
mother  country ;  and  the  saint,  foresee- 
ing the  wars  to  which  this  matter  would 
give  rise,  prevailed  on  the  king  of  Ire- 
land to  abandon  his  claims  against  Al- 
ba, thus  establishing  the  independence 
of  the  Scottisb  colony,  and  severing 
:t  forever  from  the  mother  country. 
Another  question  related  to  the  im- 
mense number  of  bards,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  idle,  worthless  pei"sous  un- 
der the  name  of  students,  with  which 
the  country  was  incumbered.  The 
king  wished  to  get  rid  of  them  alto- 
gether by  a  sweeping  measure ;  but 
St.  Columba  induced  him  to  adopt  the 
wiser  and  more  moderate  course  of 
merely  diminishing  their  number,  and 
limiting  it  for  the  future  by  certain 
rules. 

A.  D.  594. — Hugh  Ainmire,  while  en- 
deavoring to  enforce  that  perpetual 
plague  of  ancient  Ireland,  the  Leinster 
tribute,  was  killed  in  battle  at  Dun- 
bolg,*  or  the  fort  of  the  bags,  a  place  so 


*  Now  Dunboyke,  near  HollTwood,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow. — O'DoNOVAN. 


called  from  a  memorable  circumstance 
connected  with  it.  Bran  Dubh,  then 
king  of  Leinster,  finding  his  army  on 
this  occasion  unequal  to  that  of  the 
monarch  in  point  of  numbers,  had  re- 
course to  stratagem,  and  entering 
Hugh's  camp  disguised  as  a  leper,  he 
spread  a  report  that  the  Leinster  men 
were  prepared  to  submit,  and  were  in 
fact  coming  with  provisions  and  pres- 
ents for  the  king's  army.  In  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  a  vast  number  of  bul- 
locks laden  with  leathern  basfs  were 
seen  approaching,  and  the  drivers  be- 
ing challenged  by  the  sentinels,  an- 
nounced that  they  were  coming  witli 
provisions  for  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Ireland  ;  and  this  statement  bearing  out 
the  story  of  the  pretended  leper,  they 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  camp,  and  to 
deposit  their  burdens  without  furthnr 
inquiry  until  morning.  Each  bag,  how- 
ever, contained  an  armed  man,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  nisrht  the  chosen  band 
thus  introduced  into  the  camp  fell  upon 
their  enemies,  and  the  slaughter  lasted 
until  morning,  when  the  monarch  was 
killed  by  Bi-an  Dubh  himself,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  army  put  to  flight. 
Thus  was  the  Boruraean  tribute  for- 
feited for  that  occasion.  In  the  year 
597  the  annalists  mention  "the  sword- 
blows  of  Bran  Dubh  in  Bregia,"  show- 
ing  that  he  had  carried  hostilities  into 
the  territory  of  Meath ;  but  in  four 
years  after  we  find  him  crushed  by  ihe 
combined  power  of  the  Hy-Niall  races 
at  the  battle  of  Slaibhre,  where  he  was 
defeated ;  and  after  the  battle  he  wa' 
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treacherously  killed  by  one  of  bis  own 
tribe,  the  herenacli,  or  hereditary  war- 
den of  Senbotli-Siue.* 

The  Irish  annals,  about  this  time,  re- 
cord the  deaths  of  several  holy  persons. 
Thus,  St.  Brendan  of  Birr  died  in  571 ; 
St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  who  in  his 
seven  yeai-s'  voyage  in  the  Western 
Ocean  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
European  discoverer  of  America,  died 
at  Enach  Duin,  or  Annadown,  near 
Lough  Corrib,  in  the  county  of  Galwaj^^, 
in  577;  St.  Canice,  or  Caiunech,  to  whom 
Kilkenny  owes  its  origin  and  its  name, 
died  in  598  ;  St.  Kevin  of  Glendalough, 
who  is  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of 
120  years,  died  in  617. 

The  Hy-Niall  dynasty  had  now  for  a 
long  time  enjo3^ed  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland,  but  as  the  northern  and  south- 
ern branches  of  the  race  were  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  wars  against  each 
other,  their  broils  lowered  the  position 
and  weakened  the  power  of  the  mon- 
arch. In  process  of  time  the  southern 
Hy-Nialls,  or  Meath  fiimily,  fell  greatly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  while 
of  the  noi'thern  Hy-Nialls  it  must  be 
said,  that  whatever  were  the  faults  of 
some  of  their  princes,  they  always  main- 
tained a  cliaracter  for  the  most  chival- 
i-ous  bravery.  About  this  time,  two 
kings  who  ruled  the  island  jointly  were 
murdered  by  Conall  Guthvin,  a  prince 
of  the  southern  Hy-Nialls ;  and  the  in- 
dignation of  the  countiy  was  so  excited 


f  Now  Tumpleehanbo,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leinster, 
In  Wexford 


by  the  crime,  that  his  family  was  ex« 
eluded  from  the  throne  of  monarch  for 
several  generations.  Congal  Caech,  king 
of  Ulidia,  of  the  Rudrician  line,  also 
drew  upon  himself  public  abhorrence  by 
the  crime  of  murder.  He  killed  the 
reigning  sovereign,  Suivne  Meann  (a.  b. 
623),  and  was  vanquished  in  the  battle 
of  Dunkehern,  the  following  year,  by 
Suivue's  successor,  son  of  Hugh  Ain- 
mire,  and  obliged  to  fly  into  Britain, 
where  he  remained  nine  years,  and 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  so  well 
with  Saxons,  Britons,  Picts,  and  Alba- 
nian Scots,  as  to  secure  their  aid  against 
his  countrymen. 

Congal  began  (a.  d.  634)  the  fatal 
game  of  introducing  foreign  auxiliaries 
into  Ireland,  and  of  showing  them  the 
weakness  to  which  factions  were  ca- 
pable of  reducing  his  native  country. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  in  this 
instance  there  was  no  weakness  dis- 
played. Donuell,  the  reigning  monarch 
of  the  northern  Hj^-Niall  race,  was  able 
to  muster  an  army  capable  of  meeting 
the  invading  force  together  with  Con- 
gal's  own  Ulidians,  and  in  the  battle 
which  ensued,  and  which  was  renewed 
for  six  successive  days,  Congal's  com- 
bined forces  were  almost  annihilated 
and  he  himself  slain,  so  that  the  rem- 
nant of  his  foreign  auxiliaries  found  it 
difficult  to  escape  back  to  their  respec- 
tive countries.  This  was  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Magh  Rath,  or  Moyra,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  one  of  the  most  fa 
mous  and  important  conflicts  men- 
tioned  in   the   ancient   annals   of  Ire- 
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land.*  St.  Adamnan  laments  the  part 
which  Donnell  Breac,  then  the  king  of 
the  Albanian  Scots,  took  in  that  war, 
combining  as  he  did  with  foreigners  to 
invade  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  and, 
by  breaking  the  bond  between  them, 
paving  the  way  to  future  calamities  for 
both  countries. 

A.  D.  656. — This  year  commenced  the 
second  visitation  of  the  Buidlie  Clion- 
naill^  which  had  ravaged  the  country  a 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  before, 
and  which  on  the  present  occasion  is 
said  to  have  swept  away  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  population.  It  was  ushered 
in  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  as  at  its  former  visit, 
it  continued  for  about  ten  years,  making 
its  appearance  about  the  beginning  of 
August  each  year.  After  the  year  667, 
this  sickness  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
the  Irish  annals.  An  improbable  fable 
is  related  by  some  annalists  to  account 
for  this  visitation.  It  is  said  that  the 
population  had  become  so  dense  that 
food  enough  could  not  be  produced  by 
the  entire  soil  of  the  country ;  and  that, 
;'pprehending  a  famine,  the  rulers  in- 
vited the  clei'gy  to  meet  together  and 
pray  that  the  lower  class,  or  "  inferior 
multitude,"  might  be  thinned,  lest  all 
of  them  should  starve.  The  displeasure 
of  heaveu  was  intimated  through  an 
angel,  and  the  pestilence  was  sent  to 
sweep  away  the  higher  as  well  as  the 
low(!r  classes.     The  two  joint  monarchs 


*  See  the  ancient  historic  taJe  of  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Eath,  translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  for  the 
Irish  ArcLaiological  Society,  1842. 


of  Ireland,  the  kings  of  Ulster  and 
Munster,  and  many  other  persons  of 
rank,  were  among  its  victims ;  and  we 
read  also  that  it  carried  off  several  ab- 
bots and  holy  personages,  as  St.  Fechin 
of  Fobhar,  St.  Ronan,  St.  Aileran  the 
Wise,  St.  Cronan,  St.  Manchan,  St.  \][- 
tan  of  Clonard,  and  others.  Another 
St.  Ultan,  bishop  of  Ardbraccan,  col- 
lected the  infants  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  mothers  by  the  plague, 
and  caused  them  to  be  fed  with  milk 
throuoj'h  the  teats  of  cows,  cut  off  for 
the  j^urpose.  This  is  the  first  instance 
we  have  of  an  hospital  for  orphan  chil 
dren  founded  in  Ireland.  Venerable 
Bede  describes  the  ravages  of  the  pes- 
tilence at  the  same  time  in  Britain,  and 
in  doing  so  bears  most  interesting  testi- 
mony to  the  learning,  enlightened  gen- 
erosity, and  hospitality  of  Ireland.  He 
says: — "This  pestilence  did  no  less  harm 
in  the  island  of  Ireland.  Many  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
English  nation  were  there  at  that  time, 
who,  in  the  days  of  bishops  Finan  and 
Colman,  forsaking  their  native  land,  re- 
tired thither,  either  for  the  sake  of 
divine  studies,  or  of  a  more  continent 
life.  The  Scots  (that  is,  the  Scoti  of 
Ireland)  willingly  received  them  all, 
and  took  care  to  supply  them  with  food, 
as  also  to  furnish  them  with  books  to 
read,  and  their  teaching,  gratis."f 

Finnachta  Fleadhach,  or  the  Hospi- 
table, who  began  his  reign  in  the  year 

f  All  the  authorities  on  this  pestilence  are  collected 
by  Dr.  Wilde,  in  his  Report  on  the  Table*  of  Deaths^ 
pp.  49,  &c..  Census  of  1851. 
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673.  rendered  lis  name  memorable  by 
yielding  to  tlie  prayers  and  representa- 
tions of  St.  Moling,  and  remitting  the 
Borumean  tribute,  wliicli  he  had  just 
succeeded  in  forcing  from  the  Leinster 
men  in  a  bloody  battle.  After  this  act 
of  piety  and  generosity  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find,  by  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
that  Finnachta  in  the  same  year  (687) 
abdicated,  and  embi-aced  a  religious  life. 
In  the  year  684  an  army  sent  by  Egfiid, 
the  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,  made 
an  unexpected  and  unprovoked  descent 
on  the  Irish  coast,  and  laid  waste  the 
rich  lands  of  Bregia,  that  is,  the  terri- 
tory extending  betv\'een  the  Liffey  and 

the  Boyne,  sparing  neither  churches  nor 

>  ^ 

*  Bede  thus  describes  the  event : — "  In  the  year  of 
GUI  Lord's  Incarnation  684,  Egfrid,  king  of  the  North- 
nmbrians,  sending  Berctus,  his  general,  with  an  army 
into  Ireland  (Hibemiam)  miserably  wasted  that  iuoffen- 
tdve  nation,  which  had  always  been  most  freindly  to  the 
EngUsh  (uationi  angloruni  semper  amicissimam) ;  inso- 
much that  in  their  hostile  rage  they  spared  not  even  the 
churches  or  monasteries.  The  islanders,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  repelled  force  with  force,  and  imploring 
the  assistance  of  the  Divine  mercy,  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently for  vengeance  ;  and  though  such  as  curse  cannot 
possess  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  believed  that  those  who 
were  justly  cursed  on  account  of  their  impiety  did  soon 
after  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  guUt  from  the  avenging 
hand  of  God  ;  for  the  very  next  year  that  same  king, 

rashly  leading  his  army  against  the  Picts was 

drawn  into  the  straits  of  inaccessible  mountains,  and 


monasteries  in  their  sacrilegious  plun- 
der, and  carrying  off  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Britain. 
Venerable  Bede  denounces  and  laments 
this  act  of  rapine,  and  attributes  the 
defeat  and  death  of  King  Egfiid,  the 
following  year,  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Picts,  to  the  just  vengeance  of  heav- 
en for  this  aggression.*  St.  Adamnan, 
the  celebrated  abbot  of  lona,  went  on 
a  mission  into  Northumbria,  on  the 
death  of  Egfrid,  to  reclaim  the  captjves 
who  had  been  taken  from  Ireland  the 
preceding  year.  He  was  received  with 
great  honor,  performed  many  miracles, 
and  his  application  was  granted  with- 
out difficulty.f 

slain,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  in  the  fortietl^ 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign." — Ecel. 
Hist.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  26. 

f  The  dates  of  several  of  the  events  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  are  thus  fixed  in  the  Leabhar  Breac,  or  Speckled 
Book,  an  Irish  MS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy : — "  33  years  from  the  death  of  Patrick  (493)  lo  the 
death  of  Bridget,  in  her  70th  year  (523) ;  36  years  from 
the  death  of  Bridget  to  the  battle  of  Cuil  Dremni  (559)  ; 
35  years  from  the  battle  of  Cuil  Dremni  to  the  death  of 
ColumbkUle,  in  the  76th  year  of  liis  age  (594) ;  40  years 
from  the  death  of  Columbkille,  to  the  battle  of  Moira 
(037) ;  25  years  from  the  battle  of  Moira  to  the  (second) 
Buidhe  Chonaill  (662,  rede  663);  25  years  from  the 
Buidhe  Chonaill  till  Finachta,  son  of  Maelduin,  ecfi  o/ 
Aedh  Slaine,  remitted  the  Boru  to  Moling  (687)." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Tlie  Primitive  Church  in  Ireland. — Its  Monasticism. — Its  Missionary  Character. — St.  Columbanus,  hia  Life  and 
Labors. — Foundation  of  Bobbio. — His  Letter  to  the  Pope. — Unity  with  Rome. — St.  Gallus. — St.  Aidan  and 
the  Church  of  Lindisfarne. — St.  Colman. — The  Paschal  Controversy. — National  Prejudices  of  the  Irish. — Sec- 
tarian Misrepresentation. — Synod  of  Old  Leighlin. — Saint  Cummian. — Conference  of  Whitby. — Innisbofin. — 
Saint  Adamnan. — "  The  Law  of  the  Innocents." — Saint  Frigidian. — Saint  Degan. — Saint  Livinus. — Saint 
Racre. — Saint  Fursey. — Saint  Dicuil. — Saint  Killian. — Saiut  Sedulius  the  Younger. — Saint  Virgilius. — SS. 


Foilan  and  Ultan. — Saint  Fridolin  "  the  Traveller." — Clemens  and  Albinus.- 
Bions  to  Iceland 


-Dungal. — Donatus.- 


-Irish  Mis- 


SCARCELY  was  Ireland  thorough- 
ly converted  to  Christianity,  when, 
as  ah'eady  observed,  great  monastic 
schools  began  to  spring  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  after  that  of  Armagh, 
were  Clonard,  in  Meath,  founded  early 
in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Finau,  or 
Finian ;  Clonmacnoise,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  in  the  King's  county, 
founded  in  the  same  century  by  St. 
Kiaran,  called  the  Carpenter's  Son ; 
Bennchor,  or  Bangor,*  in  the  Ards  of 
Ulster^  founded  by  St.  Comgall  in  the 
year  558 ;  and  Lismore,  in  Waterford, 
founded  by  St.  Carthach,  or  Mochuda, 
about  the  year  633.  These,  and  many 
other  Irish  schools,  attracted  a  vast 
concourse  of  students,  the  pupils  of  a 
single  school  often  numbering  from  one 
to  three  thousand,  several  of  whom 
came    from    Britain,    Gaul,    and    other 


*  This  celebrated  monastery  and  school,  of  which  all 
that  now  remains  is  the  churchyard,  was  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Lough  Laigh  (Stagnum  Vituli),  now  Bel- 

10 


countries,  drawn  hither  by  the  reputa 
tion  for  sanctity  and  learning  which 
Ireland  enjoyed  throughout  Europe. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraced  all 
branches  of  knowledge  as  it  then  exist- 
ed, and  more  especially  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptui"es ;  and  as  the  stu- 
dents were  not  only  taught,  but  sup- 
ported gratuitously,  their  numbers  be- 
came so  burdensome  to  the  country — 
whose  hospitality  indolent  laymen  often 
abused,  under  the  pretext  of  seeking 
after  knowledge — that  legislation  on 
the  subject  became  uecessaiy  so  early 
as  the  synod  or  convention  of  Drum- 
ceat  (a.  d.  575). 

The  number  of  monasteries,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  religious  education  was 
carried,  but,  above  all,  the  fervor  which 
characterized  the  early  ages  of  the  Irish 
Church,  had  the  effect  of  filling  Ireland 
with  holy  ascetics,  living  either  in  com 

fast  Lough,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in 
Wales. 
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munities  or  iu  total  solitude;  so  tbat 
scarcely  an  island  round  the  coast  or  in 
the  lakes  of  the  interior,  or  a  valley,  or 
any  solitary  spot,  could  be  found  which, 
like  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
was  not  inhabited  by  fervent  coenobites 
and  anchoi'ites.  In  tlie  lives  of  some  of 
these  holy  persons  who  thus  peopled 
tlie  wild  tempest-beaten  rocks  round 
the  Irish  coast,  h  is  not  unusual  to  read 
of  others  ascain  who  were  found  occa- 
sionally  tossed  on  the  waves  in  the 
frail  boats  of  that  period,  "  seeking,"  as 
the  phrase  was,  "for  a  desert  in  the 
Off  an  ;"  and  when,  at  length,  they  came 
to  a  resting  place  on  earth,  they  only 
looked  upon  it  as  their  "  locus  resur- 
rectionis''' — the  place  where  their  ashes 
should  await  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. It  was  an  age  of  simplicity  and 
fervor,  and  may  well  be  called  the 
golden  age  of  Ireland ;  for  while  bar- 
carian  swarms  were  inundating  Europe, 
each  wave  of  desolation  plunging  the 
nations  over  which  it  passed  in  social 
chaos  and  demoralization,  Erin  was  en- 
gaged in  prayer  and  study,  and  the 
general  gloom  of  Europe  only  made 
her  light  shine  the  more  brilliantly  by 
the  contrast,  and  enhanced  her  glorious 
distinction  as  the  "  Island  of  Saints." 

As  soon  as  religion  had  been  thus 
matured  by  sacred  study  iu  the  schools, 
and  by  divine  contemplation  and  peni- 
tential discipline  in  the  cloisters  and  in 


•  Tlie  Scottisli  colony  in  North  Britain,  owing  to  vari- 
ous cau8ce,  doos  not  appear  to  have  devoted  much  atton- 
UoD  either  to  religion  or  learning  for  a  long  time  after 
this  perio<l  •  and  hence  are  the  unfounded  assumptions 


the  cells  and  caves  of  anchorites,  it 
quickly  assumed  a  more  active  devel- 
opment, for  which  the  Irish  mind  ex- 
hibited an  equally  happy  adaptation. 
We  refer  to  the  missionary  career  of 
the  Irish  Church,  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  St.  Columbkille.  A  few  Irish 
men  prior  to  that  epoch  were  engaged 
in  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  other 
countries,  but  it  was  only  then  that  the 
missionary  duty  may  be  said  to  have 
been  taken  up  by  them  with  a  steady 
and  organized  zeal.  We  have  seen  how 
St.  Columba  himself  preached  Christian- 
ity to  the  Picts.  For  that  purpose  he 
often  crossed  from  lona  into  Albion ; 
and  passing  the  Dorsum  BritannioB^  or 
Grampian  Hills,  accompanied  by  his 
monks,  travelled  into  the  northern  re- 
gions of  that  country.  After  his  death 
(a.  d.  597),  his  institution  of  lona,  and 
his  other  monasteries  in  those  parts, 
continued  to  be  supplied  with  Scottish 
monks  from  Ireland,  who  were  the  or- 
dinary missionaries  of  the  Picts  and 
British  Scots  ;*  their  mission  being  ex- 
tended still  further  south,  when  they 
were  invited  into  Northumberland  in 
635  by  king  Oswald,  and  founded  there 
the  diocese  and  Columbian  monastery 
of  Lindisfarne. 

The  great  father,  however,  of  Irish 
foreign  missions  into  countries  beyond 
Britain,  was  St.  Columbanus.f  This  il- 
lustrious saint  was  a  native  of  Leinster, 

of  Dempster,  and  modern  Scotch  writers,  in  claiming  all 
the  celebrated  Scots  of  those  eai'ly  ages  as  their  own 
comitrymen,  the  more  absurd. 

t  The  name  of  this  saint  is  sometimes  written  Colum 
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and  was  of  noble  extraction.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  539,  studied  under 
St.  Comgall  in  Bangor,  and,  according 
to  tlie  most  probable  account,  left  Ire- 
laud  in  the  year  589,  accompanied  by 
twelve  other  monks,  for  Gaul,  passing 
thi'ough  Britain,  where  he  made  only  a 
brief  stay.  The  former  country  being 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Franks, 
we  may  call  it  by  its  modern  name  of 
France.  Here  our  Scottic  missionaries 
having  penetrated  into  the  territory 
which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Burgun- 
dy, then  ruled  by  Kiug  Thierry,  or 
Theodoric,  they  (a.  d.  590)  founded 
the  monastery  of  Luxovium,  or  Lux- 
euii,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vosges,  where  St.  Columbanus 
established  the  rigid  discipline  of  his 
native  country,  as  he  had  received  it 
from  his  master,  St.  Comgall.  The 
fame  of  our  countryman's  sanctity  soon 
npread  to  a  distance,  and  The  concourse 
of  those  who  came  to  join  his  order,  or 
to  seek  instruction,  was  so  great  that 
he  was  obliged,  in  a  short  time,  to  es- 
tablish another  monastery,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Fontaines.  Religion 
having  been  totally  neglected  under 
the  barbarian  sway  of  the  Franks,  the 
active  zeal  and  rigorous  life  of  the  Irish 
monks  strangely  contrasted  with  the  lax 
and  torpid  Christianity  of  all  classes  of 
the  population  l)y  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded ;  and  in  denouncing  the  preva- 
lent vices,  our  saint  did  not  spare  those 
I. 

ba :  and  lie  lias  been  often  confounded,  especially  by 
foreign  writers,  with  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Picts  and 
founder  of  lona. 
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of  King  Theodoric  himself  or  of  his  de- 
moralized court.  This  zeal  drew  upon 
him  the  wrath  both  of  the  king  and  of 
the  evil-minded  queen  dowager,  Bi'une- 
hault,  and  St.  Columbanus  became  an 
object  of  relentless  persecution.  The 
privileges  originally  conceded  to  his 
monasteries  were  withdrawn,  and  his 
rule  for  excluding  the  laity  from  the 
interior  of  the  cloisters  having  given 
offence,  the  king  went  himself,  accom- 
panied by  a  retinue  of  nobles,  to  in- 
trude forcibly  into  the  sacred  inclo- 
sures.  Having  penetrated  some  dis- 
tance, however,  Theodoric  became  ter- 
rified at  the  pro23hetic  denunciation  of 
the  saint,  and  desisted,  contenting  him- 
self with  ordering  St.  Columbanus  to 
leave  the  country,  and  permitting  only 
the  Irish  and  British  monk?  to  accom- 
pany him. 

A.  D.  610. — The  heroic  Scot  refused 
to  leave  his  beloved  monks  unless  torn 
from  them  by  force  ;  whereupon  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  were  sent  to  carry  out 
the  tyrant's  orders,  and  St.  Columbanus 
was  dragged  from  his  cloister  at  Lux- 
euil,  where  he  had'  spent  twenty  years, 
and  conveyed  with  those  monks  who 
were  allowed  to  share  his  fortunes  as 
far  as  Nantes,  where  an  attempt  to 
ship  them  off  to  Ireland  having  been,^ 
as  it  would  seem,  miraculously  frustra- 
ted, they  were  permitted  to  go  at  largt,. 

St.  Columbanus  then  repaired  to  the 
coui't  of  Clothaire,  king  of  Soissons,  by 
whom  he  was  entertained  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  Thence  he  passed 
through    the  territory  of  Theodobert, 
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king  of  Austrasia,  who,  altbougli  the 
brother  of  Theodoric,  treated  our  saint 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  distinc- 
tion ;  and  ascending  by  the  Khine  into 
the  country  now  called  Switzerland,  he 
there  found  that  the  population,  who 
were  Alemanni,  had  relapsed  into  idol- 
atry, and  that  the  Christian  churches 
were  converted  into  temples  for  idols. 
St.  Columbanus  preached  here  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  sojourned  for  a  year  at 
Breireutz,  at  the  southeastern  extrem- 
ity  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  where  he 
left  one  of  his  Irish  disciples,  St.  Gallus, 
or  Gall,  who  was  then  sick,  setting  out 
himself  with  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
panions for  Italy. 

A.  D.  613. — In  the  third  year  after 
his  expulsion  fi-om  the  Vosges,  St.  Co- 
lumbanus arrived  at  Milan,  where  he 
was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by 
Agiluli)h,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and 
his  accomplished  queen,  Theodoliuda. 
He  was  permitted  to  choose  a  site  for 
a  monastery,  and  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose a  i)lace  in  the  Apennines  called 
Bovium  or  Bobbio,  where  he  founded 
a  great  monastery,  and  built  near  his 
church  an  oratory  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Vii'gin.  By  this  time  his 
friend  Clothaire  had  become  kin<^  of 
all  France,  having  seized  the  domin- 
ions of  Tiieodoiic  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  who  had  only  just  before  slain 
his  brother  Theodobert  and  taken  his 
kinmlom.  St.  Columbanus  was  there- 
upon  pressingly  invited  by  Clothaire  to 
return  to  Luxeuil ;  but  he  declined,  and' 
contented  himself  with  transmitting  his 


advice  for  the  government  of  his  old 
monasteries,  where  his  rule  continued 
to  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

St.  Columbanus  found  Northern  Italy 
in  a  state  of  schism,  owing  to  a  theo- 
logical controversy,  known  as  that  of 
the  "  Three  Chapters  ;"  and  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  King  Agilulph  to  write  to 
Pope  Boniface  on  the  subject.  The  free 
tone  of  this  epistle,  so  consistent  with 
the  unflinching  character  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  with  the  spirit  of  those  rude 
times;  and  also  our  saint's  unaltered 
adhesion  to  the  mode  of  computing 
Easter,  and  to  the  form  of  liturgy  which 
he  had  learned  in  his  own  country,  and 
which  had  been  introduced  there  by 
St.  Patrick,  are  particularly  dwelt  on 
by  those  who  wish  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Irish 
and  that  of  Rome ;  but  the  attemp'^g 
to  show  any  such  distinction  are  utterly 
fruitless.  Tlie  discrepancies  on  points 
of  discipline  were  only  such  as  might 
have  existed  without  detiiment  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church  ;  and  St.  Columba- 
nus, as  well  as  every  other  Irish  eccle- 
siastic who  visited  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  those  early  ages,  found  him- 
self in  the  most  perfect  unison  in  matters 
of  faith  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
is,  with  the  Universal  Christian  Church 
of  that  age.  St.  Columbanus  told  the 
Pope,  "  that  although  dwelling  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  world,  all  the  Irish  were 
disciples  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  receiv- 
ing no  other  than  the  evangeVcal  and 
apostolical  doctrine;  that  no  heretic,  or 
Jew,  or  schismatic,  was   to  be    found 
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among  them,  but  that  they  still  clung  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  as  it  was  first  deliv- 
ered to  them  by  his  (the  Pope's)  pre- 
decessors, that  is,  the  successors  of  the 
holy  apostles ;  that  the  Irish  were  at- 
tached to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  that 
although  Rome  was  great  and  renowned, 
it  was  only  on  account  of  that  chair  it 
was  so  wnth  them.  Through  the  two 
apostles  of  Christ,"  he  added,  "  you  are 
almost  celestial,  and  Rome  is  the  head 
of  all  churches,  as  well  as  of  the 
world."  * 

St.  Columbanus  died  at  Bobbio,  on 
the  21st  of  November,  615,  at  the  age 
of  72  years ;  and  his  memory  is  still 
highly  venerated  both  in  France  and 
Italy.  In  the  latter  country  his  name 
is  preserved  in  that  of  a  small  town  in 
the  district  of  Lodi,  called  from  him  S. 
Colombano.  From  his  writings  it  is 
obvious  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  besides  being  an 
accomplished  scholar  in  other  respects ; 
and  as  he  did  not  leave  his  own  coun- 
try until  he  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  con- 
stantly in  active  duties,  we  may  infer 
that  he  acquired  all  his  knowledge  in 
the  schools  of  Ireland.f 

We  have  seen  that  Gallus  or  Gall, 

*  The  letters  and  other  writings  of  St.  Columbanus 
that  have  been  preserved  may  be  seen  in  Fleming's 
Collectanea,  and  in  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum,  tom.  12, 
ed.  1677.  Some  of  them  are  published  in  Ussher's 
Sylloge. 

\  The  Benedictines,  in  the  Hist.  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  say : — "  The  light  which  St.  Columbanus  dis- 
fceminated,  by  his  knowledge  and  doctrine,  wherever  he 
presented  himself,  caused  a  contemporary  writer  to  com- 
pare him  to  the  sun  in  his  course  from  east  to  west ;  and 


one  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Columbanus, 
was  left  in  Helvetia,  being  prevented 
by  sickness  from  accompanying  his  mas- 
ter. He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
being  acquainted  with  their  language, 
a  dialect  of  that  of  the  Franks  which 
he  had  acquired  in  Burgundy,  he  evan- 
gelized the  Alemanui,  and  is  called  their 

• 

apostle.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, about  the  year  645,  in  the  95th 
year  of  his  age ;  and  over  his  ashes  rose 
a  monastery  which  became  the  nucleus, 
first  of  an  important  town,  and  then  oi 
a  small  State,  with  the  rank  of  a  princi- 
pality, called  after  the  holy  Irish  monk. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1798  that  the 
abbey  lands  of  St.  Gall,  as  the  territory 
was  called,  were  aggregated  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation  as  one  of  the  can- 
tons. The  old  abbey  church  is  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  in  the  city  of  St, 
Gall,  and  for  the  Irish  traveller  there 
are  many  objects  of  interest  there  in  the 
relics  of  his  ancient  national  literature 
and  piety,  and  in  the  various  associations 
with  his  country.  The  life  of  St.  Gall 
was  written  by  Walafridus  Strabus,  a 
writer  of  the  ninth  century. 

A.  D.  635. — Meanwhile  St.  Aidan,  a 
monk  of  loua,  chosen  by  his  brethren 
as  a  missionary  for  Northumbria,  on  the 


he  continued  after  his  death  to  shine  forth  in  numerous 
disciples  whom  he  had  trained  in  learning  and  piety." 
See  also  Muratori,  Annali  di  Ital.,  ad  an.  613,  where  he 
describes  the  monastery  of  Bobbio  as  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Italy  ;  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Liv.  xxxvii.,  and 
all  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  religious  and  literary 
history  of  Europe  during  the  period  in  question.  The 
life  of  St.  Columbanus  was  written  by  lonas,  an  Irish  or 
British  monk,  the  contemporary  of  some  of  the  babit'a 
disciples. 
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iuvitation  of  King  Oswald,  who  bad 
beeu  for  some  time  a  refugee  in  Ireland, 
converted  the  Saxous  of  that  country 
to  Christianity,  and  established  the  see 
of  Lindisfarne,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
})ishop.  He  was  accompanied  by  many 
of  his  countrymen  on  this  mission.  A 
monastery  of  tlie  Columbian  order  was 
founded  at  Lindisfarne,  and  Irish  mas- 
ters were  also  obtained  to  instruct  the 
children  of  the  Northumbrian  nobles  in 
the  rudiments  of  learning.  St.  Aidan, 
A.  D.  651,  was  succeeded  by  St.  Fintan 
or  Finan,  another  Irishman  and  monk  of 
Ply,  who  sent  missionaries  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Middle  and  East  Angles, 
and  consecrated  as  first  bishop  of  the 
former,  and  also  of  Mercia,  Diuma,  an 
Irishman,  who  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other Irishman,  named  Kellach.  St. 
Fintan,  who  died  about  the  year  660, 
was  succeeded,  as  bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
by  his  countryman  St.  Colman  ;  so  that 
the  church  of  the  northern  Saxon  king- 
doms  was  for  a  long  time,  at  that  period, 
almost  wholly  in  the  charge  of  Irish 
ecclesiiUstics.  Colman  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  about  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  a  subject  of  anxious  dis- 
cussion in  Ireland  and  Britain;  and  as 
the  question  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Irish  Church  of  that 
age,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  brief 
explanation  of  it  here. 

It  must  be  premised  that  a  wide  dif- 
ference existed  between  the  practice 
with  regard  to  Easter  as  upheld  so  long 
in  ]5ritaiu  and  Ireland,  and  that  which 


formed  a  matter  of  dispute  some  cen- 
turies before  with  the  churches  of  the 
East.  A  question  arose  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  Christianity,  whether  the  Chris- 
tian Pasch  should  be  solemnized,  like 
that  of  the  Old  Law,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon  which  falls  next  after 
the  vernal  equinox,  whatever  day  of 
the  week  that  might  be ;  or  whether 
it  should  not  always  be  observed  on  a 
Sunday,  the  day  which  our  Lord  had 
consecrated  by  His  resurrection.  The 
foi-mer  practice  was  invariably  disap- 
proved of  in  the  Western  Church,  and 
was  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Nice 
(a.  d.  325)  ;  and  a  few  churches  of  Mes- 
opotamia, which  persisted  in  it,  and 
which  were  besides  infected  with  Nesto- 
rianism,  were  consequently  pronounced 
heretical.  This  constituted  the  Quarto- 
deciman  he  resy ;  but  in  the  Catholic 
Church  there  still  remained  some  ob- 
stacles to  uniformity  in  the  computa- 
tion of  Easter.  Thus,  while  at  Alexan- 
dria, which  had  the  best  astronomers, 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  was  employ- 
ed for  ascertaining  the  moon's  age,  the 
old  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty-four  years 
continued  to  be  received  for  a  long  time 
at  Rome ;  and  a  difference  of  opinion 
also  prevailed  as  to  whether  Easter-day 
should  be  held  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
moon  when  it  fell  on  Sunday,  or  on 
the  next  succeeding  Sunday ;  but  these 
and  some  other  details  were  finally  ad 
justed  between  Rome  and  the  principal 
churches  of  the  East;  the  main  point 
thus  settled  being  that  the  fourteenth 
day  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
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taken  for  Easter.  General  harmony 
now  prevailed  on  the  subject  thi'ough- 
out  Europe  and  the  East,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  insulated  Scottish  (that 
is,  Irish)  Church  still  adhered  to  the  old 
2:)ractice  that  had  been  introduced  by 
St.  Patrick,  and  that,  apparently  quite 
unaware  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
which  had  formerly  agitated  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  had  been  long  since  dis- 
posed of,  the  Irish  clergy  still  celebra- 
ted Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day,  if 
that  day  happened  to  be  Sunday,  and 
were  only  acquainted  with  the  anti- 
quated cycle  of  eighty-four  years  which 
St.  Patrick  had  been  taucrht  to  use  in 
his  time,  both  in  Gaul  and  Rome,  but 
which  had  been  since  laid  aside  for  a 
computation  of  greater  scientific  ac- 
curacy. 

Veneration  for  the  customs  of  their 
fathers  has  always  been  a  characteristic 
of  the  Scottic  race.  In  this  case  they 
held  on  to  the  tradition  of  the  great 
saints  who  planted  Christianity  in  their 
country,  and  enriched  it  with  their  vir- 
tues, and  no  arguments  could  for  a  long 
time  convince  them  that  a  usage  sancti- 
fied by  Patrick,  Biigid,  and  Columb- 
kdle,  was  erroneous.  They  wei-e  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  obstinacy,  and  for  that 
they  deserve  no  praise.  It  is  amusing 
to   observe    how   little    weight    either 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  thus,  some  two  hundred 
years  after  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick,  no  point  of  dif- 
ference could  be  found  between  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  laith  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  except  this  slight  one  of  the  com- 
putation of  Easter,  and  that  of  the  tonsure,  or  mode  of 
shaving  the  heads  of  the  monks ;  a  pretty  conclusive 


science  or  authority  had  with  them 
against  the  tradition  which  they  held 
from  those  whom  they  loved  and  ven- 
erated ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
perversion  of  the  truth  than  to  pretend 
that  this  usage  of  the  Irish  Church  in- 
dicated an  Eastern  origin,  or  an  essen- 
tial negation  of  conformity  with  Kome, 
seeing  that  that  very  usage  had  been 
brought  from  Rome  itself  This  point 
is  important,  as  gross  misrepresentation 
has  been  practised  on  the  subject.  Per- 
fect uniformity,  even  in  matters  of  disci- 
pline, was  desirable  ;  and  a  diversity  of 
practice,  from  which  it  often  followed 
that  while  some  were  still  observins' 
the  fast  of  Lent,  others  in  the  same 
community  or  household  were  chanting 
the  alleluias  of  Easter,  was  most  objec- 
tionable ;  but«the  Irish  and  their  breth- 
ren of  Britain  could  not  be  brought  for 
some  time  to  yield  up  an  old  custom 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  such  mat- 
ters;  while  on  the  other  hand,  their 
adhesion  to  that  custom  did  not  exclude 
them  from  the  unity  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  prevent  some  of  its  warmest 
advocates,  such  as  St.  Columbanus,  who 
wrote  a  strong  letter  on  the  subject  to 
St.  Gregory,  from  ranking  as  saints  in 
the  Roman  martyrology.* 

A.  D.  630. — This  year,  in  consequence 
of    an    admonitory  letter   from    Pope 

evidence  that  whatever  the  religion  of  Rome  was  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  such  was  also  the  religion  of 
Ireland  found  to  be  at  the  same  period  ;  and  it  is  huniili. 
ating  to  find  some  writers  at  the  present  day  so  blinded 
by  sectarianism  as  to  assert  the  contrary,  and  to  pretend 
that  the  religion  which  St.  Patrick  brought  into  Ireland 
was  not  the  religion  of  the  Western  Church  i 
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Honorius  L,  a  synod  was  held  hy  the 
Iiish  clei'g-y  at  Lena  or  old  Leighlin,  to 
consider  the  paschal  question.  St.  Lase- 
rian  advocated  the  Roman  practice,  and 
St.  Fintan  Miinnn,  the  Irish  one ;  and 
both,  it  will  be  observed,  are  saints  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  decided 
that  messensrers  should  be  sent  to  Rome 
to  consult  "  the  head  of  cities,"  and  the 
ecclesiastics  so  deputed  brought  back 
word,  after  three  years'  absence,  that 
the  Roman  discipline  was  that  of  the 
whole  woild.  From  the  date  of  this 
announcement  (633),  the  new  Roman 
cycle  and  i-ules  for  Easter  were  received 
in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  embra- 
cing with  Muuster  the  greater  part  of 
Leinster,  and  part  of  Connaught.  The 
attachment  of  the  Columbian  monks 
to  the  old  practice  stilt  retarded  the 
adoption  of  the  correct  one  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  Ireland ;  and  it  was  nearly  a 
century  after  when  the  wrong  method 
of  finding  Easter  was  finally  abandoned 
by  the  community  of  Hy.  St.  Cum- 
mian,  who  belonged  to  the  Columbian 
order,  embraced  the  Roman  custom  at 
the  synod  of  630,  and  addressed  a  learn- 
ed epistle  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
lly,  in  vindication  of  himself,  and  of 
the  practice  of  the  Universal  Church  ;* 
and  a  few  years  after  the  clei-gy  of  Ul- 
ster addressed  a  letter  to  the  Holy  See, 
which  was  received  there  a  little  before 
the  death  of  Pope  Severiuus,  and  was 
replied  to  by  the  Roman  clergy  while 


*  Tills  celebrated  letter  in  published  in  l/sslier's  Syl- 
loge;  and  its  style  and  tlie  learning  it  displays  are 


the  see  was  vacant ;  but  the  admonition 
of  these  latter  on  the  Easter  question 
appears  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  their 
Scottish  correspondents. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  controversy 
when  it  was  renewed  with  increased 
vehemence  in  Northumbria,  at  the  time 
(a.  d.  664)  that  Colman  succeeded  Fi- 
nan  in  the  see  of  Lindisfarne.  A  con- 
ference was  held  that  year  at  Whitby, 
at  which  kings  Oswin  and  Alcfrid  pre- 
sided ;  St.  Wilfrid,  a  learned  Saxon 
bishop,  advocating  the  Roman  obser- 
vance, and  St.  Colman  with  the  Irish 
clergy  supporting  their  own  national 
practice,  while  St.  Ceadda,  bishop  of 
Mercia,  and  an  adherent  of  the  Scots, 
acted  as  interpreter  between  the  par- 
ties. 

The  proceedings  of  this  conference 
were  most  interestingf,  and  resulted  in 
a  decision  ac;ainst  St.  Colman's  usasfe : 
the  kings  and  the  bulk  of  the  assembly 
declaring  in  favor  of  St.  Wilfrid.  St. 
Colman  consequently  resigned  the  see 
of  Lindisfarne,  and  taking  with  him 
all  the  Irish  and  about  thirty  of  the 
English  monks  of  his  establishment, 
he  withdrew  to  the  remote  island  of 
Innisbofin,  or  the  "  island  of  the  white 
cow,"  off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  he  founded  a  monastery  for 
his  Ii-ish  monks,  building  another 
shortly  after  for  his  English  followers 
on  the  plain  of  Mayo,  called  on  that 
account  Mayo-of-the-Saxons.     He  him- 


bighly  creditable  to  tbe  venerable  Irish  ecclesiastic  by 
whom  it  wait  written.  , 
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self  i-esided  in  Innisbofin,  until  bis  death, 
in  the  year  676.* 

A.  D.  684. — It  was  related  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter  how  Eg- 
frid,  king  of  Northumbria,  sent  an  army 
on  a  piratic  excursion  into  Ireland,  to 
gratify,  as  it  is  believed,  his  private  re- 
sentment; his  brother  Alfred  having 
sought  refuge  in  Ii-eland  from  his 
treachery,  and  been  hospitably  receiv- 
ed there.f  The  next  year,  or  the  fol- 
lowing one,  Alfred  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  ;  and  it  was  then  (a.  d.  685 
or  686)  that  St.  Adamnan,  the  ninth 
abbot  of  Hy,  who  is  celebrated  not 
only  for  his  sanctity,  but  as  the  accom- 
})lished  biographer  of  the  great  St.  Co- 
lumba,  was  sent  into  England  to  recov- 
er the  captives  and  property  of  which 
Ireland  had  been  plundered.  Adam- 
nan's  mission  to  the  friendly  court  of 
Alfred  was  most  successful ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  repeated  his  visits 
there  more  than  once  in  after  years. 
This  holy  and  learned  abbot  was  one 


*  Venerable  Bede  (Ec.  Hist.,  b  iii.,  cliap.  25)  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  important  conference  of  Wliitby. 
Describing,  in  the  following  chapter,  the  departure  of 
St.  Colman  and  the  Irish  monks  from  Lindisfarne,  he 
pays  them  the  following  tribute,  which  may  be  receiTed 
as  applicable  to  the  Irish  monks  in  general  of  that 
period :  "  The  place  which  he  (Colman)  governed,  shows 
how  frugal  he  and  his  predecessors  were,  for  there  were 
very  few  houses  besides  the  church  found  at  their  de- 
parture, indeed  no  more  than  were  barely  sufficient  for 
their  daily  residence :  they  had  also  no  money,  but  only 
some  cattle ;  for  if  they  received  any  money  from  rich 
persons  they  immediately  gave  it  or  the  poor;  there 
being  no  need  to  gather  money  to  provide  houses  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  great  men  of  the  world ;  for 
such  never  resorted  t  o  the  church  except  to  pray  and 

hear  the  word  of  God For  the  whole 

care  of  those  teachers  was  to  serve  God,  not  the  world — 


of  the  most  strenuous  promoters  of  the 
new  paschal  computation,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  into  the  northern 
parts  of  Ireland,  although  his  own  mon 
astery  of  Hy  persisted  in  declining  it 
for  some  years  longer.  In  the  year 
697,  he  proceeded  to  Ireland  from  Hy, 
and  took  part  in  a  synod  or  legislative 
council,  held  at  Tara,  which  place,  al- 
though it  had  ceased  to  be  a  royal  resi- 
dence, was  still  occasionally  used  as  the 
seat  of  legislation.  On  this  occasion 
he  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law, 
which  was  called  the  Canon  of  Adam- 
nan,  or  the  "  Law  of  the  Innocents,"  and 
sometimes  "  the  law  not  to  kill  women." 
It  was  usual  amongst  the  pagan  Irish, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  women  to  go  with 
the  men  to  battle ;  but  as  we  generally 
read  of  one  woman  being  killed  by 
another,  it  is  probable  that  the  female 
combatants  of  opposite  armies  encoun- 
tered each  other.  This  barbarous  cus- 
tom may  have  fallen  partially  into  dis- 
use after  the  conversion  of  the  country 


to  feed  the  soul,  and  not  the  stomach."  And  again  (b. 
iii.,  chap.  27) — "During  the  time  of  Finan  and  Colman, 
many  nobles  and  others  of  the  English  nation  were  liv- 
ing in  Ireland,  whither  they  had  repaired  either  to  cul- 
tivate the  sacred  studies,  or  to  lead  a  life  of  greater 
strictness.  Some  of  them  soon  became  monks  ;  others 
were  better  pleased  to  apply  to  reading  and  study,  go- 
ing about  from  school  to  school  through  the  cells  of  the 
masters ;  and  all  of  them  were  most  cheerfully  received 
by  the  Irish,  who  supplied  them  gratis  with  good  books 
and  instruction." 

f  Alfred  and  Oswald  were  not  the  only  foreign  princes 
who  had  been  sheltered  in  Ireland ;  Dagobert  II.,  king 
of  Austrasia,  having,  in  his  youth,  lived  for  fifteen  years 
(655  to  670)  in  the  monastery  of  Slane  on  the  Boyne, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  on  the  death  of  his  father  by 
Grimoald,  mayor  of  the  palace. 
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to  Christianity,  altlioiigli  we  are  not 
told  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  there 
was  certainly  no  law  against  it,  or  any 
to  exempt  women  from  attending  host- 
inirs  in  warfare  until  the  time  of  St. 
Adamnan;  and  a  characteristic  inci- 
dent is  related  in  tlie  Leabhar  Breac, 
and  the  Book  of  Lecan,  to  account  for 
that  saint's  interference  in  this  matter. 
It  happened,  according  to  the  story, 
that  Adamnan  was  travelling  one  day 
through  the  plain  of  Bregia,  while  yet 
a  young  man,  with  his  mother,  Ronait, 
on  his  back,  when  they  saw  two  armies 
engaged  in  conflict.  The  mother  of 
Adamnan  observed  a  woman  with  a 
sickle  plunged  into  the  breast  of  anoth- 
er woman,  and  thus  dragging  her  about 
the  field  ;  and  horrified  at  the  spectacle, 
she  exacted  a  solemn  promise  from  her 
son  that  he  would  obtain  a  law  to  ex- 
empt women  from  warfare.  Adamnan 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  injunction  of 
his  parent,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  em- 
ployed his  influence,  as  soon  as  it  was 
powerful  enough,  to  introduce  the  law 
in  question.*  lie  celebrated  Easter, 
according  to  the  canonical  computation, 
in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  703,  and  died  the  following  year ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  a  Northum- 
brian monk,  named  Egbert,  to  bring  the 
community  of  Ily  to  uniformity  on  this 
point,  in  the  year  716,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  according  to  Bede,  after  the 


*  This  law  protected  women  and  children  against  the 
barbarities  of  war,  and  hence  it  was  called  the  lex  iirno- 
eeiUium,  or  law  of  the  innocent  or  weak.  The  assembly 
in  which  it  was  enacted  was  held  in  the  "  Rath  of  the 


controversy  on  the   subject   had  com- 
menced in  these  countries. 

Returninc:  to  those  Irish  saints  who, 
by  their  virtues  and  learning,  spread 
the  fame  of  their  native  land  into  for- 
eign countries,  we  shall  only  enumerate 
the  moi'e  celebrated  of  them.  St.  Fri- 
gid ian  was  bishop  of  Lucca  for  twenty- 
eight  years  in  the  sixth  century,  and  his 
memory  is  still  held  in  great  veneration 
in  that  part  of  Italy.  Of  St.  Molua,  or 
Lugid,  it  was  said  by  the  great  Pope 
St.  Gregory,  that  his  monastic  rule  was 
like  a  hedge  which  reached  to  heaven. 
St.  Degan  travelled  to  Rome  early  in 
the  seventh  century,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  paschal  controversy,  and 
embraced  the  canonical  mode  of  compu- 
tation. St.  Livinus,  an  Irish  bishop^ 
erroneously  called  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, suffered  martyrdom  in  Flanders,  in 
the  year  633,  and  his  memory  has  al- 
ways been  venerated  in  that  countiy, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  pi-each  the  Gos- 
pel. Some  "beautiful  verses,  written  by 
him  in  good  classic  Latin,  have  been 
preserved.  St.  Fiacre,  who  flourished 
in  the  year  622,  erected  a  monastery  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  a 
forest  near  Meaux,  in  France,  and  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity  rendered  the  pil- 
grimage to  his  tomb  or  hermitage  so 
popular,  that  his  name  was  given  to  the 
hackney  coaches  of  Paris,  of  which  so 
many  were  employed  in  conveying  the 


Synods,"  on  Tara  Hill,  near  which  rath,  according  to  the 
Dinnseanchus,  was  the  Lathrach  Pupaill  Adamnai/i, 
or  "  Site  of  the  tent  of  Adamnan." 
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'itizens  thither.  St.  Fursey,  who  died 
m  the  year  648,  founded  a  monastery 
in  England,  and  another  at  Lagny,  in 
France ;  and  his  disciples,  St.  Foilan, 
St.  Gobban,  and  St.  Dicuil,  were  the 
companions  of  his  labors  in  those  coun- 
tries. St.  Arbogast,  an  Irishman,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Strasburg  in  646. 
St.  Kilian,  the  illustrious  apostle  of 
Franconia,  was  martyred  with  his  two 
companions,  in  the  year  689.  This 
great  saint,  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Irish  Church,  would  not  commence  his 
mission  among  the  pagans  of  Wuitz- 
burg,  although  he  saw  its  necessity,  un- 
til he  had  gone  to  Kome  to  obtain  the 
sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Pope.  Two 
other  saints  of  the  same  name  flourish- 
ed on  the  continent,  one  a  disciple  of 
St.  Columbanus,  and  the  other  abbot 
of  St.  Martin's  monastery  at  Cologne. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  illustrious 
patron  of  the  metropolitan  city  of  Ta- 
rentum,  St.  Cathaldus,  whom  some  old 
continental  writers  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  second 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Munster ; 
was  first  a  student,  and  then  a  professor 
at  Lismore,  where  he  is  said  to  have 


*  The  life  of  St.  Cathaldus  was  written  in  prose  by 
Bartholomeo  Moroni,  of  Tarentum,  and  in  verse  by  his 
brother,  Bonaventura.  His  acts,  written  by  others,  are 
also  extant.  See  them  collected  by  Colgan,  AA.  SS. 
Hib.  at  the  8th  of  March  ;  and  a  great  deal  concerning 
him  in  Ussher's  Primordia,  pp.  392,  &c.,  folio  edition. 
The  poetic  life  of  St.  Cathaldus  describes  in  beautiful 
language  the  conflux  of  students  from  different  parts  of 
Europe  to  the  school  at  Lismore. 

f  Colgan,  Ussher,  Ware,  and  Harris,  make  St.  Cuth- 
bert  an  Irishman,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
Irish  authority  for  the  story  of  his  birth  related  in  the 

13 


erected  a  church  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ;  and  as  that  renowned  seminary 
was  not  founded  until  the  year  633,  it 
must  have  been  some  years  latei-,  per- 
haps about  650,  when  he  left  Ireland. 
Returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  passed  through  Tarentum,  and 
having  performed  some  miracles  as  he 
approached  the  town,  he  was  received 
by  the  inhabitants  with  veneration, 
unanimously  chosen  as  their  bishop,  and 
continued  to  govern  the  diocese  with 
great  zeal  for  many  years.  His  brother, 
St.  Donatus,  probably  travelled  with 
him,  as  we  find  that  he  was  bishop  of 
Lecce,  another  city  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  both  are  said  to  have  lived 
for  many  years  as  hermits  near  a  small 
town  now  called  San  Cataldo.* 

St.  Cuthbert,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  who  died  in  the  year  687, 
was,  according  to  many  distinguished 
authorities,  an  Irishman,  but  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  he  was  educated  by 
Irishmen. f  St.  Maccuthenus,  who  died 
about  this  time  (a.  d.  698),  composed  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
St.  Sedulius,  the  younger,  assisted  at  a 
council  held  in  Rome,  in  the  year  721, 


life  quoted  by  Colgan  from  Capgrave.  Professor  Eugene 
Curry,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  author,  says,  "  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  Irish  Saints 
preserved  in  the  Books  of  Leinster,  BaUymote,  Lecai:. 
M'Firbis,  or  the  Calendar  of  the  Four  Masters;  but  it 
does  appear  in  what  is  called  the  Martyrology  of  Tam- 
lacht,  copied  by  Father  Michael  O'Cleary.  In  this  he  ia 
set  down,  at  March  20th,  as  Cubrichta  Saxonis,  of  In  is 
Menoc;  and  in  the  Festology  of  Aengus  Cde  De,  Ini? 
Menoc,  or  rather  Inis  Medcoit,  is  explained  as  an  idacd 
on  the  north  coast  of  Little  Britain  (rectfe  Great  Britain.' 
in  which  St.  Aedan  lived." 


?8 


ST.  YIRGILIUS. 


during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  II., 
aud  wjis  sent  on  an  ecclesiastical  mission 
from  Kome  into  Spain,  being  previously 
consecrated  bishop  of  Oreto  in  that 
country.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  in  or- 
der to  show  his  claim  to  the  regard 
and  attention  of  the  people,  he  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that,  being  of  Irish  birth, 
he  \vas  consequently  of  Spanish  descent, 
thuR  satisfactorily  showing  how  fixed 
the  traditions  of  the  Milesian  colony 
were  at  that  early  age  on  the  minds  of 
Irishmen.*  It  is  generally  admitted 
tliat  there  were  two  Irish  saints  of  this 
name:  the  elder  Sedulius,  called  the 
Venerable,  vrho  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  sacred 
poetry,  still  used  in  the  church  oflSces ; 
and  the  younger  Sedulius,  just  men- 
tioned, who  wrote  commentaries  on 
some  portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

Few  of  these  ancient  Irish  mission- 
aries have  excited  more  interest  than 
St.  Virgilius,  w^ho  is  called  "Ferghil  the 
Geometer,"  in  the  Irish  annals,  and  Soli- 
vagus,  or,  the  "  solitary  wanderer,"  by 
Latin  writei-s.  He  startled  Europe  by 
his  scientific  opinions  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy,  teaching  that  the  earth  was  a 
sphere,  and  consequently  that  theie 
were  antipodes ;  but  it  is  utterly  false 
that,  as  some  say,  he  was  persecuted  by 
the  Clmrcli  for  this  opinion.  This  re- 
markable Irishman  set  out  from  his  own 
countiy,  where  he  had  been  abbot  of 
Aghal)oe,  in  Ossory ;  and  on  his  arrival 
in  France  he  was  graciously  received 


•  Harris's  Ware's  IrisL  Writers,  p.  47 


by  Pepin,  then  mayor  of  the  palace,  an  ' 
afterwards  kincr  of  France.  Our  saint 
next  travelled  into  Bavaria,  about  the 
year  745,  and  while  on  the  mission  at 
Saltzburg,  a  theological  question  arose 
between  him  and  St.  Boniface,  a  bishop 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  that 
place.  The  latter  required  that  bap- 
tism, which  had  been  administered  in 
an  ungrammatical  form  of  words,  should 
be  repeated,  and  St.  Virgilius  held  the 
contrary  opinion,  which  is  the  correct 
one.  The  question  was  referred  to  Pope 
Zachary,  w^ho  decided  with  St.  Virgilius. 
But  soon  after  a  complaint  was  for- 
warded to  the  Sovereifrn  Pontiff  accainst 
the  distin wished  Irishman,  accusinsj 
him  of  teaching  that  there  was  another 
world  under  this  one,  inhabited  by  men 
who  were  not  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and 
who  consequently  were  not  redeemed 
by  Ch]-ist.  That  St.  Virgilius  gave  a 
satisfactory  explanation  in  answer  to 
the  charge  is  obvious,  as  in  756  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Saltzburg  by  Pope 
Stephen  II.  and.  King  Pepin,  a  sufiicient 
proof  that  his  character  was  not  stained 
by  any  blemish  in  the  eyes  of  these  high 
authorities.  This  Irish  saint  died  at 
Saltzburg  in  the  year  785,  after  a  visi- 
tation of  his  vast  diocese,  which  included 
Carinthia.  He  obtained  his  philosophi- 
cal knowledge  in  the  schools  of  his  na- 
tive land,  as  did  also  St.  Dicuil,  another 
Irishman,  who  about  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century  wrote  a  treatise,  "De 
mensura  orbis  teiTse,"  describing?  the 
then  known  world,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  geographers  and  of  the 
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commissioners  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  to  measure  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  empire.* 

Even  then  Ireland  was  famed  in  for- 
eign countries  for  its  sweet  and  ex- 
pressive music;  and  we  find  that  saints 
Foilan  and  Ultan,  the  brothers  of  St. 
Fursey,  were  invited  along  with  other 
Irishmen,  by  St.  Gertrude,  daughter 
of  Pepin  and  abbess  of  Nivelle,  in 
Brabant,  to  instruct  her  community 
in  sacred  psalmody.  These  holy  men 
erected  a  monastery  at  Fosse,  near  Ni- 
velle, and  the  religious  houses  at  both 
places  were  considered  to  be  Irish.  St. 
Ultan  also  became  the  first  superior  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Quintin,  near  Pe- 
ronne,  and  lived  until  about  the  year 
676. 

St.  Fridolin,  "  the  Ti-aveller,"  the  son 
of  an  Irish  king,  founded  monasteries 
in  various  parts  of  France,  in  Helvetia, 
and  on  the  Khine.  He  flourished  about 
the  close  of  the  seventh  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century,  and 
his  memory  has  been  preserved  with  ven- 
eration in  many  parts  of  the  continent. 
A  little  later  flourished  Albuin,  called 
also  by  the  Saxon  name  of  Wittan,  or 
White,  who  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Thuringia,  or  Upper  Saxony,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  pope  bishop  of  Bura- 
burgh,  near  Fritzlar,  in  the  year  Y41. 

About  a  year  after  Charlemagne  had 
become  sole  monarch  of  France — that 
is,  A.  D.   772 — two    remarkable   Irish- 


*  This  ancient  geograpliical  treatise  was  published, 
wth  a  critical  dissertation  and  copious  notes,  hj  M.  Le- 
ironne,  m  Paris,  A.  D.  1814. 


men  made  their  appearance  in  his  terri- 
tories. Their  names  were  Clemens  and 
Albinus ;  and  the  method  which  they 
adopted  to  attract  attention  is  related 
as  a  curious  sample  of  the  manners  oi 
the  times.  Obsei'ving  that  commerce 
of  one  kind  or  other  occupied  the  peo- 
ple, they  went  about  announcing  that 
they  had  wisdom  to  sell,  and  thus  col- 
lected crowds  to  hear  their  instructions. 
Their  fame  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
great  monarch,  who  was  just  then  intent 
on  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
people.  He  sent  for  them ;  entertained 
them  for  some  time  in  his  palace,  and 
then  placed  them  over  two  public 
schools  which  he  founded,  commit- 
ting that  of  Paris  to  Clemens,  and  one 
founded  at  Pavia,  in  Italy,  to  his  com- 
panion, Albinus.  The  names  of  th(^e 
two  eminent  Irishmen  were  subse- 
quently thrown  partly  into  the  shade 
by  that  of  Alcuin,  a  Saxon,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  age  of  taking 
Roman  names,  assumed  the  name  of 
Albinus  Flaccus.  Alcuin  arrived  in 
France  several  years  after  our  country- 
men, Clemens  and  Albinus  ;  he  afforded 
great  assistance  to  Charlemagne  in  his 
efforts  to  revive  learning,  accompanied 
him  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  school 
of  nobles  in  his  palace,  and  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  his  correspondence 
with  the  emperor  and  with  other  illus- 
trious persons  of  his  time.  Chai'le 
magne,  however,  patronized  all  the 
learned  foreigners  whom  he  could  at- 
tract to  his  court,  and,  while  he  lived 
repaid    with    his    friendship    and    sup 


too 
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port  the  two  Irishmen  we  have  men- 
tioned.* 

A  few  years  after  Albiuus,  Dongal, 
another  Irishman,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  school  of  Pavia  by 
King  Loth  aire.  He  is  celebrated,  among 
other  things,  for  an  epistle  which  he 
wrote  to  Charlemagne  on  the  two  solar 
eclipses  of  810;  for  a  valuable  gift  of 
books,  some  of  them  relating  to  secular 
literature,  which  he  made  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Bobbio ;  and  for  a  work  in 
defence  of  the  use  of  sacred  images  in 
churches,  against  Clodius  of  Turin.  St. 
Donatus,  an  Irishman,  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  (ninth)  centu- 
ry, was  made  bishop  of  Fiesole,  in  Ita- 
ly, and  his  disciple,  Andrew,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  was  deacon  of  the  same  church.f 

Turning,  finally,  towards  the  north, 
we  find  that  Irish  monks  were  not  only 
the  first  Christians,  but  most  probable 
the  first  inhabitants,  of  the  inhospita- 
ble region  of  IceLand,  which  they  called 
Thule,   or  Tyle.     Dicuil,  who,  as  we 


•  The  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  wrote  the  life  of  CliaT'e- 
uiagne  in  the  ninth  century,  and  who  is  believed  to 
Lavo  been  the  celebrated  Notkerus  Balbulus,  makes 
particular  mention  of  Clemens  and  Albinus  as  "  Scots  of 
Ireland."  Muratori,  Annali  di  Italia,  anno  781,  refers 
(o  the  learning  and  teaching  of  Albinus  in  Italy.  See 
Lanigan,  Ware,  &c.  Ouizot  omits  all  mention  of  them 
in  his  History  of  Civilization  ;  he  and  some  other  modem 
writers,  who  have  only  glanced  at  the  subject,  having 
confined  their  attention  to  Alcuin  and  his  disciples. 

f  To  Donatus,  the  holy  bishop  of  Fiesole,  we  are  in- 
debuxl  for  the  graceful  tribute  to  Ireland  contained  in 
the  wt'll-knowu  lines : — 

Finibns  occiduis  dcscribitur  optima  tcllos. 
Nomine  et  aniiqiiis  Scotia  scripta  libris. 
Insula  dives  opum  goinmarum,  vestis,  et  auri  : 


have  seen,  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  states  that  thirty  years 
before  he  wrote  his  geographical  work, 
he  had  got  an  account  of  Thule  from 
some  ecclesiastics  who  had  been  so- 
journing there ;  and  when,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  ninth  century,  the  pagan 
Norwegians  planted  a  colony  in  Ice 
land,  the  Irish  monks,  who  fled  oc 
their  arrival,  left  behind  them  sundry 
memorials  of  their  religion,  such  as 
Irish  books,  small  bells,  and  pastoral 
staffs. 

The  above  circumstance  is  related  by 
various  Icelandic  writers,  who  add  that 
these  Irish  monks  were  called  papas 
by  the  Norwegian  settlers.  When  the 
first  effort  was  made  to  introduce 
Christianity  amoug  the  pagan  colonists, 
two  Irishmen,  who  are  called  Ernulph 
and  Buo  by  their  Icelandic  biographer, 
Arngrim  Jonas,  were  the  missionaries ; 
and  another  old  Icelandic  writer,  Ara 
Multiscius,  mentions  an  Irishman  named 
John,  in  his  enumeration  of  early  Ice- 
landic bishops.;^ 

Commoda  corporibus  aere,  sole,  solo. 

Melle  fluit  pulchris,  et  lacteis  Scotia  campia, 

Vestibus,  atque  armis,  frugibus,  arte,  viri«. 
***** 

In  qua  Scotorum  gentes  habitare  merentur, 
Inclyta  gens  hominum,  milite,  pace,  fide. 

X  Some  account  of  Ernulph  and  Buo  is  given  in  Col- 
gan's  AA :  SS.  Hib.,  Feb.  2  and  5.  Ara  Multiscius 
(8ched(B  de  Jalandia,  cap.  2)  relates  how,  in  the  first  years 
of  Harold  Ilaifagre,  who  became  king  of  Norway  A..  D. 
885,  Ingulph,  the  first  Norwegian,  fled  into  Iceland,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  so  many  of  his  countrymen  that 
it  was  feared  Norway  would  be  left  desert,  and  he  says : — 
"  At  that  time  Iceland  was  covered  with  woods,  and  there 
were  then  in  it  Christian  men  whom  the  Norwegians  call 
papas  ;  and  these,  being  unwilling  to  remain  with  hi-a 
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In  tlie  preceding  account  of  the  Irish 
saints  and  scholai's  of  those  early  ages, 
we  have  omitted  the  name  of  one  most 
remarkable  Irishman,  who  could  scarce- 
ly be  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
any  of  those  whom  we  have  mentioned. 
This  was  the  celebrated  John  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  or  "  the  Irishman,"  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
whose  extraordinary  learning  and  ec- 
centric genius  filled  Europe  with  amaze- 
ment. John  was  not  an  ecclesiastic, 
nor  was  he  a  sound  theologian.  He 
mingled  divinity  with  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, and  fell  into  the  wildest  errors 
about  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  grace  and  predestination,  the 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment, 

\Jiens,  went  away  forthwith,  leaving  beliind  them  Irish 
books,  and  small  bells,  and  (pastoral)  staffs ;  whence  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  were  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion." This  is  told  in  somewhat  similar  terms  in  the 
Laridnamaboc,  quoted  by  Johnston,  Antiq.  Celto-Scand., 
p.  14. 

*  Of  this  singular  man  Tennemaim  says : — "  John 
Scotus,  an  Irishman,  belonged  to  a  much  higher  order 
(than  Alcuin) ;  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  a  philo- 
Buphical  and  original  mind  :  whose  means  of  att»iniBg 


and  other  subjects ;  and  some  of  his 
books  were  condemned  by  the  Church.^ 
He  resided  chiefly  in  Paris,  where  he 
taught  philosophy,  and  was  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Bald,  at  whose  desire  he  translated 
the  supposed  works  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  from  Greek  into  Latin.  He 
was  the  first  who  combined  scholastic 
and  mystic  theology ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  pantheistic  and  other  errors,  he 
is  said  to  have  led  an  exemplary  life. 
He  died  in  France  some  short  time  be- 
fore the  year  875 ;  and  no  other  school- 
man of  his  age  attracted  so  much  notice, 
or  was  the  object  of  such  diversity  of 
opinions,  both   during  his  life  and  in 


after 


a 


ges, 


* 


to  such  superiority  we  are  ignorant  of.  HIa  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  and  Greek,  to  which  some  assert  he 
added  the  Arabic  ;  his  love  for  the  philosophy  of  Aristo- 
tle and  Plato ;  his  translation,  exceedingly  esteemed 
throughout  the  West,  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite; 
his  liberal  and  enlightened  (heretical)  views  respecting 
predestination  and  the  Eucharist;  all  these  entitld 
him  to  be  considered  a  phenomenon  for  the  tim.ea  in 
which  he  lived." — Hist,  of  Philo»ophy,  p.  215  (Bohn  r 
edition) 
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C3hilfltian  Antiquitiea  of  Ireland. — ^Testimoniee  on  the  subject  of  Ireland's  Preeminence  for  Sanctity  and  Learning 
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Peculiarities  in  Discipline. — Materials  used  in  building  Churches. — Damliags  and  Doireachs. — Cyclopean 
Masonry. — The  Hound  Towers. — Saints'  Beds,  Holy  Wells,  and  Penitential  Stations. 


A  T  the  risk  of  trenching  on  the  du- 
-^^^  ties  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
the  preceding  chapter  has  been  extend- 
ed beyond  its  due  proportion ;  yet. 
the  object  in  view — namely,  that  of 
/  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  Christian  Ire- 
land, as  it  was  presented  to  Europe  in 
the  centuries  preceding  the  Danish  in- 
vasion— has  been  but  imperfectly  ac- 
complished. Our  list  of  the  illustrious 
Irishmen  who  spread  the  fame  of  their 
country  for  learning  and  holiness  into 
foreign  lands,  is  far  from  being  com- 
plete, and  the  subject  is  on  the  whole 
little  more  than  glanced  at.  But  even 
this  slight  sketch  will  show  that  there 
is  sufficient  ground  for  what  has  been 
BO  often  said  about  the  eminent  posi- 
tion which  Ireland  once  held  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. That  pre-eminence  is  no  idle 
dream — no  creation  of  the  national  im- 
agination. It  is  as  much  a  reality  as 
any  other  fact  in  the  range  of  history. 


•  MarianuB  Scotos  ;  Chronicon.  ad  an.  674.  Ussber 
rwnarks  that  the  Balnts  of  tins  period  might  be  grouped 
lato  a  fourth  order  of  the  Irish  saints. 


and  may  be,  assuredly,  a  legitimate 
source  of  national  pride.  During  the 
period  which  extended  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians  in  Europe  in 
the  sixth  century,  to  the  partial  revival 
of  education  and  mental  energy  under 
Charlemagne,  in  the  ninth,  this  island 
was  unquestionably  the  retreat  and  nur- 
sery of  learning  and  piety,  and  the  centre 
of  intellectual  activity.  An  old  writei 
speaks  of  Ireland  having  been  at  this 
time  reputed  to  be  full  of  saints.* 
Venerable  Bede  informs  us  that  num- 
bers were  daily  coming  into  Britain 
from  the  country  of  the  Scots  (Ire- 
land), preaching  the  Word  of  God 
with  great  devotion.f  "  What  shall  I 
say  of  Ireland,"  says  Eric  of  Auxerre, 
a  French  writer  of  the  ninth  century, 
"  which,  despising  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  is  migrating,  with  almost  hei 
whole  train  of  philosophers,  to  our 
coasts?" J  Thierry,  after  describing 
the   poetry   and   literature   of  ancient 


t  EccL  Hist.,  lib.  iiL,  chap.  8. 
t  Letter  to  Charles  the  Bald. 
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Ii  eland  as  perhaps  tlie  most  cultivated 
of  all  Western  Europe,  adds  that  Ire- 
land "counted  a  Lost  of  saints  and 
learned  men,  venerated  in  England 
and  Gaul,  for  no  country  liad  furnished 
more  Christian  missionaries,  uninflu- 
enced by  other  motives  than  pure  zeal 
to  communicate  to  foreign  nations  the 
opinions  and  faith  of  their  own  land."* 
Testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern  wri- 
ters to  the  same  effect  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  all  representing  (in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Lanigan)  the  migra- 
tion which  took  place  at  that  period 
from  Ireland,  as  a  swarm  of  holy  and 
learned  men,  by  whom  foreign  nations 
were  instructed  and  edified. f 

Then,  as  to  the  resort  of  foreigners  to 
Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
and  of  leading  a  life  of  greater  perfec- 
tion, we  have  also  copious  and  conclu- 
sive evidence.  St.  Aengus  the  Culdee, 
in  his  litany  written  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  invokes  the  intercession 
of  many  hundreds  of  saints,  Komaus, 
Italians,  Egyptians,  Gauls,  Germans, 
Britons,  Picts,  Saxons,  and  natives  of 
othei'  countries,  who  were  buried  and 


*  Hist,  de  la  C!onquete  de  I'Angleterre,  Liv.  x. 

t  Stephen  White  (Apologia,  p.  24)  thus  sums  up  the 
labors  of  the  Irish  saints  on  the  continent  r — "  Among 
the  names  of  saints  whom  Ireland  formerly  sent  forth, 
there  were,  as  I  have  learned  from  the  trustworthy 
writings  of  the  ancients,  150  now  honored  as  patrons  of 
places  in  Germany,  of  whom  '6(i  were  martyrs ;  45  Irish 
patrons  in  the  Gauls,  of  whom  6  were  martyrs ;  at  least 
30  va  Belgiimi ;  44  in  England  ;  13  in  Italy ;  and  in 
Iceland  and  Norway  8  martyrs  ;  besides  many  others." 
"  One  singular  and  extraordinary  fact  may  be  noted 
here,"  observes  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly  (Camb.  Ever., 
vol.  u.,  p.  653),  "  namely,  that  to  foreign  sources  almost 
exclusively  are  we  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  those 


venerated  in  Ireland,  and  whom  he 
divided  into  groups,  chiefly  according 
to  the  localities  of  Ireland  in  which  they 
had  sojourned  and  died.  The  lives  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Kieran,  St.  Declan,  St. 
Albeus,  St.  Enda,  St.  Maidoc,  St.  Senan, 
St.  Brendan,  and  other  Irish  saints,  fur- 
nish testimonies  to  the  same  effect.!}! 

Camden,  in  his  description  of  Ireland, 
says : — "  At  that  age  our  Anglo-Saxons 
repaired  on  all  sides  to  Ireland  as  to  a 
general  mart  of  learning.  Whence  we 
read,  in  our  writers,  of  holy  men,  that 
'  they  went  to  study  in  Ireland  ;'  Aman- 
datus  est  ad  disciplinam  in  HiberniamP 
We  are  told  that  three  thousand  stu- 
dents at  a  time  attended  the  great 
schools  of  Armagh  alone,  and  that  many 
of  these  had  come  from  other  countries; 
but  after  making  due  allowance  for  ex- 
aggeration in  such  statements  as  this, 
we  have  still  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  to  show  that  Ireland  was,  in 
those  remote  ages,  a  nursery  of  saints 
and  scholars ;  and  such  being  her  ac- 
knowledged character  so  soon  after  re- 
ceiving Cliristiauity,  it  would  be,  to  say 
the  least,  rash  to  deny  that  she  had 


Irish  saints.  From  oar  native  annals  we  could  not  know 
even  *heir  sames,  with  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  St. 
Virgilius,  &c.,  &c." 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  ancient  Irish  monks 
had  13  monastic  foimdations  in  Scotland,  12  in  England, 
7  in  France,  12  in  Armoric  Gaul,  7  in  Lotharingia,  11  in 
Burgundy,  9  in  Belgium,  10  in  Alsatia,  16  in  Bavaria, 
6  in  Italy,  and  15  in  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  and  Suevia,  be- 
sides many  in  Tliuringia,  and  on  the  left  margin  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Gueldres  and  Alsatia. 

X  Dr.  Petrie  (Ecclesiastical  Architectare  of  Ireland,  p. 
139)  gives  an  engraving  of  the  stone  which  marks  the 
srrave  of  th'  "  Seven  Romans,"  near  the  church  of  St 
Brecan,  in  tx.e  great  island  of  Aran. 
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made   any  progress  previously  in  the 
marcli  of  civilization.* 

We  have  now  a  few  words  of  explan- 
ation to  offer  on  some  points  of  interest 
relating  to  our  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
before  we  resume  our  civil  history. 

The  question,  Who  were  the  Culdees  ? 
io  one  that  has  been  often  asked,  and 
upon  which  many  serious  errors  have 
been  current.  These  errors  seem  to 
have  originated  in  Scotland,  the  ancient 
history  of  which  country  is  a  tissue  of 
anachronisms  and  fabrications.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Culdees  were  an 
order  of  priests  or  monks  who  taught 
Christianity  and  ruled  the  Church  with- 
out bishops,  in  North  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, before  the  time  of  St.  Palladius 
and  St.  Patrick, — a  fallacy  which  was 
embraced  with  avidity  by  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  But  this  notion  was  sub- 
Bequeutly  modified,  especially  after  Dr. 
Ledwich  had  promulgated  his  false  and 
silly  statements  on  the  subject ;  and  it 
was  then  pretended  that  Culdees  was 
only  another  name  for  the  order  of 
monks  founded  by  St.  Columbkille ; 
that  they  were  married  men  ;  that  their 
religion  was  pure,  compared  with  that 
of  Rome  ;  that  they  rejected  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope,  together  with  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.f  This  is  sim- 
ply a  mass  of  groundless  and  shameful 
falsehood,  without  one  word  of  truth, 


•  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  addreesed  to  Charles 
CyiVmor,  of  Belaangar,  dated  1777,  alluding  to  the 
pericxl  of  Irish  history  which  he  wished  to  see  devel- 
uped,  writes: — ''  Dr.  Leland  begins  his  liistory  too  late; 
the  ages  which  deserve  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times, 


or  the;  slightest  authority  of  antiquity  to 
suppoi  i  it.  As  to  the  fanciful  theory  of 
the  Culdees  having  been  founded  by 
St.  Columbk'Ue,  Dr.  Lanigan  J  correctly 
observes  that  "  in  none  of  the  lives  of 
that  saint,  noi  in  Bede,  who  very  often 
treats  of  the  Columbian  order  and 
monks,  nor  in  the  ^  hole  history  of  the 
monastery  of  Hy  (Ion.\)  and  its  depend- 
encies, does  the  name  o+*  Culdees  or 
any  name  tantamount  I:o  it  ever  once 
occur,"  a  circumstance  which,  as  h'" 
justly  concludes,  "would  have  been  im 
possible,  had  the  Culdees  been  Colum 
bians  or  members  of  the  order  or  con 
gregation  of  Hy." 

The  true  character  of  the  Culdeej 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
note  upon  them,  with  which  the  author 
has  been  favored  by  that  profound 
Irish  scholar.  Professor  Eugene  Curry, 
of  the  Catholic  University.  "  The  Cul- 
dees," says  Mr.  Curry,  "  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  them,  were  to  be 
found  in  Ireland  since  St.  Patrick's  time, 
as  the  Ti'ipartite  Life  of  the  apostle 
mentions  that  one  of  them  attended  him 
in  his  visit  to  Munster ;  that  his  name 
was  Malach  Brit,  and  that  his  church 
was  subsequently  built  in  the  north 
eastern  angle  of  the  southern  Decies — 
namely,  Cill  Malach.  They  appear  to 
have  been  originally  mendicant  monks, 
but  had  no  communities  until  the  mid- 


for  such  there  were,  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of  th» 
West,  the  quiet  habitation  of  s&nctity  and  learning."— 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

f  Ledwich's  Antiquities,  p.  113,  &c.  seccmd  edition. 

X  Hist.  Eccl.,  chap,  xxxi.,  sec.  1 
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die  of  the  eighth  century,  when  St. 
Maelruan,  of  Tamlacht  (Tallaght,  near 
Dublin),  drew  up  a  rule  for  them  in 
Irish.  Of  this  rule  I  have  an  ancient 
copy,  which  I  am  now  preparing  for 
publication.  Aengus  Cele  De  was  for 
some  time  in  Maelruan's  establishment, 
and  was  a  priest,  but  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  before  that  belonged  to 
any  community  of  Culdees.  They  had 
a  separate  house  at  Clonmacnoise,  a.  d. 
1031,  of  which  Conn-na-mbocht  (Con- 
of-the-poor)  was  head ;  but  these  were 
lay  monks  of  the  order,  as  was  their 
prior  or  economist,  Conn,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, was  the  first  that  collected  a  herd, 
of  cows  for  them  there.  Iseal  Ciarain 
(their  house  at  Clonmacnoise)  was  not 
founded  at  this  time,  but  very  long 
before,  and  the  Cele  De  were  attached 
to  the  church  as  lay  monks.  They  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  Brehon  laws  as 
the  recipients  of  certain  unappropriated 
church  dues  or  income ;  and  they  were 
at  Armagh  down  to  the  year  1600,  but 
appear  to  have  been  masons,  carpenters, 
and  men  of  other  trades ;  all  laymen^  but 
unmarried." 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the 
Cele  De  (servants  of  God),  called  in 


♦  Dr.  Lanigan  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  matter 
about  the  Culdees  in  the  first  six  sections  of  chap.  xxxi. 
of  his  EJcclesiastical  History ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  sup- 
posing them  to  be  secular  clergy  or  canons.  Dr.  Reeves, 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  in  his  copious  and  learned  anno- 
tations to  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columba  (p.  368),  says, 
the  Celedei  "had  no  particular  connection  with  this  (the 
Columbian)  order,  any  more  than  had  the  Deoradhs,  or 
the  other  developments  of  conventual  observance ;  and 
in  a  foot-note  he  adds,  that  "  Chddee  is  the  most  abused 
leirm  in  Scottic  Church  history."    Dr.  O'Donovan  {Four 


Latin  Keledei,  and  atterwards  coi-ruptly 
Colidei,  were  religious  persons  resem- 
bling very  much  members  of  the  ter- 
tiary orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis,  in  the  Catholic  Church  at  the 
present  day,  or  onf»  of  the  great  relig- 
ious confraternities  of  modern  times. 
Their  society  was  widely  spread  in 
Scotland,  and  was  known  in  Wales  about 
the  same  time ;  and.  it  is  scarcely  neces 
sary  to  add  that  their  religious  princi 
pies  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
Universal  Church  at  that  period.* 

The  hereditary,  or  clannish  principle, 
prevailed  from  a  very  early  age  in  the 
transmission  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and 
property  in  Ireland,  and  became  in 
course  of  time  a  fruitful  source  of 
abuses.  Bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  other 
benefices  w^ere  thus,  as  it  were,  entailed 
on  particular  families,  whether  those  of 
the  founders  or  of  local  chiefs,  so  that 
on  the  failui'e  of  clergymen  in  these 
families  or  clans,  laymen  of  the  same 
families  were  invested  with  the  titles 
and  emoluments  of  the  offices,  while  ec- 
clesiastics of  the  proper  order  were 
delegated  to  perform  the  clerical  func- 
tions belonging  to  them.  Hence,  we 
hear  of  laymen  as  nominally  archbish- 


Masters,  an.  1479,  note  I)  says, "  Cele  De  is  often  usea  aa 
if  it  were  a  generic  term  applied  to  Codibites,  or  religious 
persons  in  general,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Qiral- 
dus  Cambrensis  used  Colidei.  From  aU  that  he  says 
about  them  no  one  could  infer  that  they  were  any  thing 
but  Calibitesox  lay-monks.  The  term  was,  however,  used 
in  a  restricted  sense  in  Archbishop  Ussher's  memory, 
and  applied  to  the  priests, '  qui  chore  inservientes  divina 
celebrabant  oflBda.'  The  Scotch  historians  have  written  a 
vast  deal  of  intolerable  nonsense  about  the  Culdees  of  the 
Columbian  order,  but  they  are  entirely  beneath  critieisni ' 
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ops  and  bishops,  and  also  as  abbots 
and  piiors  of  monasteries ;  that  is,  who 
enjoyed  the  emoluments,  temporalities, 
and  privileges  of  these  offices,  and  who, 
not  being  in  holy  orders,  may  have  been 
married  men.  This  custom  often  led  to 
intolerable  confusion ;  and  it  has  been 
seized  by  some  modern  writers,  either 
iirnorant  of  its  nature,  or  too  anxious  to 
make  it  answer  their  own  prejudices,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  clergy 
were  not  bound  to  celibacy  in  the  Irish 
Church.  A  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  Irish  authorities  has,  however,  shown 
these  writers  that  this  was  a  grievous 
mistake,  as  every  one  w'ho  had  studied 
the  history  of  the  Irish  Church  with  a 
judgment  unwarped  by  sectarian  bias 
must  have  known.  In  no  single  in- 
stance does  it  appear  that  the  marriage 
of  any  one  in  priest's  orders  was  ever 
tolerated  in  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  holders  of  the  hicrher  ecclesias- 
tical  offices,  whether  clerics  or  laymen, 
were,  in  the  original  foundations,  called 
comhorbas,  or  successors.  Thus,  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh  was  comhorba 
of  Patrick ;  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  or 


•  Dr.  Reeves,  in  a  note  on  "  Hereditary  Abbacies" 
(Vita  S.  Colomb.,  p.  335),  says :  "  The  Booli  -of  Armagh 
gives  ufl  a  most  valuable  insight  into  the  ancient  econo- 
my of  the  Irish  monasteries,  in  its  account  of  the  en- 
dowment of  Trim.  In  that  church  there  was  an  eccle- 
ticutica  progenies,  and  a  plebilis  progenies,  a  religious 
and  secular  succession  ;  the  former  of  office  in  spirituals, 
the  latter  of  blood  in  temporals,  and  both  descended  from 

the  original  grantor The  lineal  transmission  of 

the  abbatical  ofBce,  which  ai)i)ear8  in  the  Irish  annals, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eightli  century,  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  usurpation  of  the  plebilis  progenies  connect- 
ed with  the  various  monasteries  of  the  functions  of  the 
eeduiastica  progenies,  which  would  be  the  necessary  re- 


of  Connaught,  as  he  was  often  called, 
was  comhorba  of  Jarlath ;  the  abbot 
of  Hy  was  comhorba  of  Columbkille ; 
the  abbot  of  Aran  was  comhorba  of 
Enda,  <fec.  The  lands  belonging  to  a 
church  or  monastery  were  rented  or 
administered  by  an  official,  called  a 
herenach,  or  airchinneach ;  that  is,  a 
warden  who  originally  dispensed  the 
profits  of  the  lands  for  the  support  of 
the  church  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
After  a  time  the  herenachs  were  all  lay- 
men. The  office  was  generally  heredi- 
tary in  the  fiimily  or  sept  of  the  founder* 
but  if  the  sept  could  not  agree  in  the 
election  of  a  herenach,  or  if  the  sept  oi 
family  became  extinct,  then  the  bishoj 
and  clergy  elc^-ted  one  under  certain 
conditions,  the  herenach  being  in  such 
a  case  the  tenant  of  the  church  lands 
for  a  stipulated  rent  or  contribution 
Herenachs  were  nuixierous,  and  were  to 
be  found  in  every  pa^'t  of  Ireland.* 

The  office  of  comhoi'ba  (or,  as  the 
name  is  often  coiTuptl}'  written,  corba, 
coi'bes,  or  corbanus)  was  essentially 
different  from  that  of  herf^nach,  and 
was  originally  one  of  dignity  and  juris- 


sult  of  the  former  omitting  to  keep  up  the  8uc*«fision  of 
the  latter.  In  each  case  the  tenant  in  possession  might 
maintain  a  semblance  of  the  clerical  character  by  taVina 
tonsure  and  a  low  degree  of  orders.  This  is  very  much 
what  Qiraldus  Cam'breiisis  states  concerning  the  Abba- 
teslaici  of  Ireland  and  Wales  (Itinerar.  ii.,  4.)"  Dr. 
Reeves  proceeds  to  explain  on  this  ground  the  rec- 
ognition, in  the  Canons  of  St.  Patrick,  of  the  relation 
of  the  "  Clericus  et  uxor  ejus"  (Canon  C) ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  after  thris  candid  expression  by  so  emi- 
nent a  Protestant  di^^ne  of  the  result  of  his  researcheii 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  moo 
strous  falsehood  about  married  abbota,  &c.  In  tho  Insk 
Cliurch. 
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diction  ;  and,  althougli  Colgan  says  that 
in  his  time  (the  17th  century)  very  few 
of  the  conihorbas  were  in  holy  orders, 
the  contrary  was  certainly  the  case  in 
the  middle  ages.  When  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  benefices  were  held  by 
men  not  in  the  proper  orders,  the  ton- 
sure or  one  of  the  minor  orders  was 
usually  conferred,  so  that  the  holders 
were  entitled  to  be  called  clerics. 

The  lands  belonging  to  churches  or 
monasteries  were  called  Tarmon,  or  Ter- 
mon  lands,  that  is,  lands  of  sanctuary 
or  refuge ;  and  their  termini^  or  bounds, 
were  defined  by  terminal  crosses  or 
other  distinguishing  objects.  Hence, 
Buch  names  as  Termonfechan,  Termon- 
finean,  Termonderry,  <fec.,  to  be  met 
with  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.* 

In  such  literary  monuments  as  re- 
main to  us  of  the  primitive  Irish  Church 
formal  expositions  of  doctrine  are  not  to 
be  expected.  Where  no  diversity  of 
creed  was  thought  of,  such  expositions 
wei'e  not  required :  formularies  of  be- 
lief having  been  generally  drawn  up 
l>y  the  Church  to  oppose  the  erroneous 
teachmg  of  sectaries.  Of  the  religion 
of  tlie  early  Irish  Christians,  however, 
we  have  written,  as  well  as  other  mon- 
uments in  abundance,  which  show  that 
it  was  strongly  marked  by  all  the  most 


*  For  exjjlanations  of  the  offices  and  terms  mentioned 
above,  see  Colgan's  THns  Thaum.,  pp.  8,  293,  630 ; 
Harris's  Ware,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234 ;  Lanigan,  vol.  iv.,  p.  80. 
Throughout  the  Four  Masters  the  term  comhorba  is 
rendered  "  successor."  It  is  derived  from  the  words 
comh  and  forha,  signifying  the  possessor  of  the  same  land 
or  patrimony.  Dr.  O'Donavan  explains  the  term  Airch- 
Inneach  (Erenach)  as  signifying  the  hereditary  Warden 


characteristic  features  of  Catholic  Chris* 
tianity.  From  the  conversion  of  the 
country  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Irish  Chris- 
tians were  devoted  to  monastic  disci- 
pline. They  practised  celibacy,  made 
long  fasts,  rose  at  night  for  prayer,  lay 
on  penitential  beds  of  stone,  and,  in 
fact,  habitually  exercised  all  those  aus- 
terities which  Catholic  ascetic  writers 
have  in  all  ages  commended.  They 
adored  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  they 
called  the  Body  of  Christ ;  they  believ- 
ed in  the  gift  of  miracles  remaining  in 
the  Church,  and,  indeed,  in  the  very  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  miraculous  inter- 
vention ;  they  invoked  the  intercession 
of  the  saints,  and  venerated  their  relics ; 
they  prayed  for  the  dead;  instituted 
festivals  in  honor  of  the  saints,  and  of- 
fered up  the  Mass  on  those  festivals ; 
they  made  very  frequent  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  erected  numerous  pub- 
lic crosses ;  finally,  they  acknowledged 
Rome,  as  St.  Columbanus  wrote,  to  be 
"  the  head  of  all  churches ;"  and  as  St. 
Cummian  wrote,  they  looked  to  Rome 
"as  children  to  their  mother."  In  a 
word,  they  showed  themselves  to  be 
identical  in  faith  with  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Church,  during 
the  same  ages.* 

The  difference  about  the  computation 


of  a  church  (Four  Masters,  an.  601,  nrte).    The  tenants 
of  church  lands  were  called  Tennor.er&. 

f  For  evidence  on  all  these  points,  we  need  only  refer 
to  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columba,  which  high  Protes- 
tant authority  has  pronounced  to  be  "  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  monument  of  that  institution  (the  Irish  Church) 
that  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time"  (Reeves),  and  "  tha 
most  complete  piece  of  such  biography  .hat  all  Euiop« 
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of  Easter,  wliicli  caused  so  much  cod- 
troversy  in  Ireland  and  Britain  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  chapter.  Be- 
sides this,  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the 
form  of  the  Irish  tonsure.  Thus,  while 
the  Greek  monks  shaved  the  whole 
head,  and  the  Roman  monks  only  the 
erown,  leaving  a  circle  of  hair  all  round, 
the  Irish  monks  and  clerics  shaved  or 
clipped  the  front  part  of  the  head  from 
ear  to  ear.  One  mode  of  shaving  the 
head  appears  quite  as  harmless  as  the 
others,  but  the  subject  was,  nevertheless, 
made  one  of  warm  debate  at  the  synod 
of  Whitby,  by  St.  Wilfrid,  and  other 
Saxon  converts,  who  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  Koman  custom,  and  the  Irish 
monks  ultimately  abandoned  their  own 
method.  From  such  disputes  as  these, 
and  from  any  peculiarities  of  the  Irish 
liturgy,  which  were  only  such  as  have 
been  tolerated  in  various  ancient  Cath- 
olic liturgies,  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  argue  that  the  primitive 
church  of  Ireland  was  not  united  in 
faith  with  the  other  churches  in  the 
communion  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Hewn  timber,  wattles,  and  earth  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  ordinary  building 
materials  used  for  the  dwellinirs  of  the 
ancient  Irish  ;  and  we  have  the  author- 
ity of  Venerable  Bede,  and  of  some  of 


car  ho&Bt  of,  not  only  at  bo  early  a  period,  but  even 
thrnugh  the  wbole  middle  ages"  (Pinkerton).  Aleo  to 
rarloas  other  Uvea  of  Iriflh  sauite.  wkich  the  learned 
UaaLer  and  others  have  ahown  to  belong  to  the  sixth, 
•©Tenth,  and  eighth  centuries ;  to  the  portions  of  the 
Lil>«r  Ilyninonim  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd ;  to  tlie 
^Uiihonanum  Benchoronae,  a  monoment  of  the  sev- 


the  oldest  lives  of  Irish  saints,  for  the 
fact  that  these  materials  were  also  em-  i 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  their 
churches  and  oratories  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  centuries.  We  are 
told  by  St.  Bernard  that  such  contin- 
ued to  be  the  case,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Malachy,  in  the  twelfth  century; 
but  there  is  also  evidence  enough  to 
show  that  churches  were  frequently 
built  in  Ireland  of  stone  and  cement, 
even  from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  As 
characteristic  examples  of  the  oldest 
style  of  our  ecclesiastical  architecture 
still  in  good  preservation,  Dr.  Petrie,  in 
his  learned  work  on  that  subject,  in- 
stances the  monastic  establishment  of 
St,  Molaise,  on  Inishmurray  (Inis  Muir- 
eadhaigh),  in  the  bay  of  Sligo,  erected 
in  the  sixth  century ;  that  of  St.  Bren- 
dan, on  Inishglory,  off  the  coast  of  Erris, 
in  Mayo,  of  the  beginning  of  the  same 
century;  and  that  of  St.  Fechin,  on 
High  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Connema- 
ra,  erected  in  the  seventh  century ;  and 
to  these  he  elsewhere  adds,  as  remains 
of  the  sixth  century,  some  of  the  ora- 
tories and  cells  of  the  Isles  of  Aran,  in 
Galway  bay.  In  all  these  examples 
we  find  that  mortar  was  only  used  in 
the  churches ;  the  houses  or  cells  of  the 
abbots  and  monks  being  invariably 
built  of  dry  stone,  without  any  kind  of 


enth  century ;  to  ancient  monumental  inscriptions 
to  various  passages  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  and  other 
authorities  yet  tmpublished ;  and,  mdeed,  to  aU  that 
is  most  venerable  in  the  written  and  monumental 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  to  which  the  scope  and  limits  ot 
this  work  wiU  oa'y  allow  us  to  make  this  general  ref 
erence. 
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cement,  and  in  that  style  of  masonry 
which  antiquaries  call  cyclopean,  or  Pe- 
lasgic,  like  the  primitive  stone  houses 
and  military  structures  of  the  Firbolgs, 
v^^bich  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
cells  were  generally  circular  or  oval, 
with  dome-shaped  roofs,  constructed, 
not  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  but 
by  the  gradual  overlapping  of  the 
stones;  and  the  cluster  of  cells,  with 
their  oratory,  were  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wall  of  the  same  rude  cyclopean 
masonry.* 

At  various  periods  between  the  sixth 
and  twelfth  centuries  (some  of  them  still 
later,  but  the  gi-eater  number,  perhaps, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries),  were 
erected  those  singular  buildings,  the 
round  towers,  which  have  been  so  envel- 
oped in  mystery  by  the  arguments  and 
conjectures  of  modern  antiquaries.  It  is 
only  in  recent  times  that  people  have 
thought  of  ascribing  to  these  towers  any 
other  than  a  Christian  and  ecclesiastical 
origin;  but  of  late  years  a  variety  of 
theories  have  been  started  about  them, 
and  they  have  been  alternately  made 
fire-temples  and  shrines  of  other  kinds 
of  pagan  worship,  anchorites'  cells,  or 
places  for  penitential  seclusion,  and 
beacons.  The  real  uses  of  the  Irish 
round  towers,  both  as  belfries  and  as 
ecclesiastical  keeps  or  castles,  have  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  Dr.  Petrie, 


*  The  stone  churches  were  called  damliags,  from  dom 
or  domnaeh,  a  church,  and  liag  a  stone.  Thus,  from  the 
damliag  of  St.  Kianan,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
St.  Patrick,  and  who  died  in  the  year  490,  Dnleek,  in 
Meath,  has  derived  its  name.    The  oratories,  or  smaller 

It 


in  his  important  and  erudite  work  on 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Ire- 
land. For  this  twofold  purpose  they 
were  admirably  adapted.  In  a  woody 
country,  such  as  Ireland  was  in  remote 
times,  they  may  also  have  been  useful 
as  beacons,  and  may,  moreover,  have 
served  as  watch-towers.  In  fine,  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  country  led  to 
the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  style  in  their 
structure,  as  we  find  to  have  been  the 
case  in  most  old  Christian  countries, 
where  some  local  singularity  in  the  de- 
sign and  structure  of  church  towers  is 
sure  to  attract  the  traveller's  attention, 
although  it  might  be  now  difficult  to 
determine  what  circumstances  led  to 
the  local  adoption  of  each  peculiarity. 
The  style  of  our  ancient  round  towers 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
Irish  or  Scottish  race.  These  build- 
ings were  well  contrived  to  supply  the 
clergy  with  a  place  of  safety  for  them- 
selves, the  sacred  vessels,  and  other 
objects  of  value,  during  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes,  and  other  foes ;  and  ths 
upper  stories,  in  which  were  four  win- 
dows, were  perfectly  well  adapted  for 
the  ringing  of  the  largest  bells  then 
used  in  Ireland.  We  must  refer  to  Dr, 
Petrie's  work  for  an  exposition  of  the 
principal  theories  that  have  been  start- 
ed about  these  round  towers,  and  for 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  true 


churches,  were  caUed  duiraehs  (duirtTieachs),  a  nam^ 
which,  as  some  think,  implies  that  they  were  construct- 
ed of  oak,  although  many  of  them  also  were  built  c 
stone  and  mortar. 
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explanation  of  their  use;  but  this  much 
may  be  added  here,  namely,  that  the 
closest  study  of  Ii-ish  antiquities  leaves 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  principle 
of  the  arch,  and  the  use  of  lime  ce- 
ment— both  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  round  towers — cannot  be  traced 
in  any  Ii-ish  remains  which  either  histori- 
cal evidence  or  popular  tradition  as- 
cribes to  a  period  anterior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.* 

Those  sacred  remains  called  by  the 
Irish  peasantry  "  saints'  beds,"  may 
have  been,  in  some  instances,  the  peni- 
tential stone  beds  used  by  the  ancient 
ascetics ;  while  others  of  them  were,  no 
doubt,  the  graves  of  the  holy  persons 
after  whom  they  have  been  called. 
Some  of  these  places,  now  frequented 
by  the  peasantry  for  the  purposes  of 
prayer,  were  unquestionably  the  peni- 

*  Gotan  Saer,  to  whom  tradition  points  as  the  archi- 
tect of  some  of  the  Round  Towers,  floarished  early  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  was  the  son  of  Turvi,  from  whom 
Traigh  Tuirbi,  on  tlie  north  coast  of  Dublin,  takes  its 
name.  Of  what  race  Tur%i  was  is  not  known,  but  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Tuatha  de 
Dananns.  who  are  said  to  have  left  Tara  T\-ith  Lewry  of 
the  Long  Hand,  A.  M.  2764,  according  to  the  chronology 
of  the  Ogygia.  He  was,  at  all  events,  not  of  Milesian 
4e8cent.  The  round  towers  boilt  by  Gbban,  -were,  accord- 


tential  stations  of  the  ancient  monas- 
teries, or  were  at  some  time  resorted  to 
by  the  Irish  saints  for  prayer,  fasting, 
and  mortification.  Such  places  were 
the  Skellig  Mihil,  on  the  coast  of  Ker- 
ry ;  Cruach  Patrick,  in  Mayo :  and  the 
island  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  in 
liough  Dearg ;  and  many  sDots  from 
which  veneration  has  thus  been  pre- 
served by  the  popular  traditions,  such 
as  these  saints'  beds  and  holy  wells, 
were  consecrated  in  distant  ages  by 
some  relations  with  the  blessed  ser- 
vants of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  consider  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  merit  our  respect  as  memori- 
als of  the  primitive  saints  of  Ireland, 
and  whether  it  be  better  to  res^ulate 
the  popular  devotion  which  they  in- 
spire, rather  than  condemn  them  as  ob- 
jects of  superstition. 


ing  to  tradition,  those  of  Kilmacdiiach,  Killala,  and 
Antrim.  See  Petrie's  Round  Towers,  p.  385,  &c.,  second 
editicm,  in  which  the  Dinnsenchiis  is  quoted  on  the  sub- 
ject. Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columba  mentions,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  erection 
of  a  round  tt/wer  (monasterii  rotundi)  in  the  sixth 
century ;  and  passages  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Petrie  (pp. 
390,  <Sic.)  from  the  Irish  annals,  showing  the  erection  ct 
round  towers  in  the  ten*h,  eleventh  and  twelfth  ceo 
turies. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

CJharacter  of  Irish  History  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries. — Piety  of  some  Irish  Kings. — Renewed  'W  ara 
for  the  Leinster  Tribute.— The  Poet  Rumann.— Foundation  of  Tallaght.— St.  Aengus  the  Culdee.— St.  Colgu 
and  Alcuin. — An  Early  Irish  Prayer-book. — Signs  and  Prodigies. — The  Lavchomart. — First  Appearance  ol 
the  Danish  Pirates. — Their  Character. — Their  Barbarism  and  Inhumanity. — Heroic  Resistance  of  the  Irish. — 
Turgesius. — Domestic  Wars. — Felim,  King  of  Cashel. — Malachy  I. — Danish  Settlements  in  Waterford  and 
Limerick. — Irish  Allies  of  the  Danes. — Cormac  MacCuilenan. — NiaU  Qlundubh. — ^Muirkertach  and  Callaghan 
Caishil. 


Conttmporary  Soverngns  and  EoenU. — a.  d.  800,  Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  of  the  West. — 827,  Dissolution  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy;  Egbert  sole  king  of  Enghmd.— 872-900,  Alfred  the  Great;  Danish  invasions  of  England. — 850,  Final   subju- 
jjation  of  the  Piets  by  Kenneth,  king  of  the  Scots  of  Albany.— 921,  The  Moors  victorious  in  Spain.— 932,  Rollo,  the  Nor- 
man, founds  the  Duchy  ,of  Normandy.— 987,  Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France.— 995,  the  Danegelt,  or  land-tax,  paid  in  EMg 
l»nd  to  the  Danes. 


(The  eighth,  ninth,  and  first  half  of  the  tenth  CENTiniiES.) 


RESUMING  the  thread  of  our  civil 
history,  we  may  glide  rapidly  over 
the  events  which  intervene  between  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century 
and  the  epoch  of  the  Danish  invasions 
— the  next  era  of  great  importance  in 
onr  annals.  During  that  interval,  com- 
prising a  couple  of  centuries,  the  facts 
recorded  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but 
the  details  are  meagre,  and  rarely  afford 
a  clew  to  the  motives  of  the  actors,  or  to 
the  causes  or  consequences  of  events. 
The  obituaries  of  ecclesiastics,  eminent 

*  As  to  this  frequent  recurrence  of  petty  wars,  we 
must  recollect  that  other  countries  present  similar  blood- 
stained annals  in  the  same  ages.  The  wars  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  were  as  numerous  as  the  contemporary  ones  of 
the  Irish  pentarchy.  Writing  of  Northumbria  in  the 
eighth  century,  Lingard  says  that  "  it  exhibited  succes- 
Bive  instances  of  treachery  and  murder,  to  which  no 
other  country,  perhaps,  can  furnish  a  parallel."  Its  kings 
were  engaged  in  perpetual  strife ;  and  Charlemagne  pro- 


for  learning  or  holiness,  and  for  then 
exalted  position  in  the  Church,  occupy 
a  leading  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
times.  The  demise  of  kings,  chieftains, 
and  tanists,  is  also  set  down  with  fidelity ; 
dearths,  epidemics,  and  portentous  phe- 
nomena, are  duly  recorded  ;  and  these, 
with  the  brief  mention  of  battles,  which 
would  indicate  an  almost  perpetual  war- 
fare between  the  several  provinces,  and 
between  different  districts  of  the  same 
province,  make  up  the  staple  of  the 
venerable  annals  of  the  period.*     With 

nounced  them  to  be  "a  perfidiows  and  perverse  race, 
worse  than  pagans."  The  English  Saxons  seem  to  have 
fallen  at  this  epoch  into  a  state  of  utter  demoralization 
so  much  so  that  their  own  historians  affirm  that  the 
crimes  of  both  princes  and  people  had  drawn  down  upon 
them  the  merited  scourge  of  the  Danish  wars.  See  the 
testimonies  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  others,  to  thia 
efipct,  collected  by  Mr.  MacCabe,  in  his  Catholic  History 
of  England,  vol.  iL  chap.  1. 
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all  their  hereditary  feuds  there  was  still 
mixed  up  a  spirit  of  primitive  chivalry. 
As  a  freneral  rule,  human  life  was  safe 
except  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  their 
pitched  battles  were  usually  prearrang- 
ed, sometimes  for  a  year  or  more,  both 
as  to  time  and  place ;  so  that  both 
parties  had  an  opportunity  to  collect 
their  forces,  and  the  conflict  which  en- 
sued  was  a  fair  trial  of  strenirth.  Sev- 
eral  Irish  kings,  at  this  period,  were 
remarkable  for  piety,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  ended  their  days  in  religious 
houses;  and  the  same  pages  which 
record  the  carna2:e  of  battle,  often  show 
that  distiuguished  saints  were  then 
dwelling:  in  our  monasteries  and  ancho- 
rites'  cells.  With  such  living  examples 
in  the  midst  of  them,  the  people  cannot 
have  been  destitute  of  piety  and  moral- 
ity ;  and  in  the  picture  which  that  rude 
age  presents  we  find  a  beautiful  illus- 
ti'ation  of  the  way  in  which  religion 
stood  between  society  and  barbarism,  as 
it  did  at  that  time  throughout  Europe 
in  general. 

The  pious  generosity  of  Finachta,  in 
relinquishing  his  claim  to  the  Leinster 
tribute,  at  the  prayer  of  St.  Moling 
(about  687)  was  of  little  avail,  as  most 
of  his  successoi-s  waged  war  to  renew  it. 
The  monarch  Congal,  of  the  race  of 
Conal  Gulban,  scourged  Leinster  with 
his  armies,  either  for  this  purpose,  or,  as 
8ome  say,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  Hugh,  son  of  Ainmire, 
who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Dunbolg. 
Congal  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  708; 
and    l»y   his   successor,  Fergal,  of  the 


Cinel-Eoghain  branch  of  the  Hy-Nialls, 
Leinster  was  "  five  times  wasted  and 
preyed  in  one  year."  In  one  of  these 
inroads  (a.  d.  772)  a  great  battle  wag 
fought  at  the  celebrated  hill  of  Allen, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  when  Fergal, 
and  the  chiefs  of  Leath  Cuinn  brought 
21,000  men  into  the  field,  and  the  Lein- 
ster men  could  only  muster  9,000.  The 
latter,  however,  made  up  by  their  bra- 
very for  the  disproportion  of  their  num- 
bers, and  the  slaughter  which  followed 
was  terrific,  the  total  amount  of  slain 
on  both  sides  being  seven  thousand 
men,  among  whom  was  Fergal,  king  of 
Ireland.  The  annalists  attribute  the 
defeat  of  the  northerns  to  the  denuncia- 
tions of  a  hermit  who  upbraided  the 
king  with  violating  the  solemn  engage- 
ments of  his  predecessor,  Finachta,  by 
endeavorin^y  to  reimpose  the  Borumean 
tribute. 

In  a  battle  fought  in  730,  between 
the  men  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  3,000 
of  the  latter  were  slain ;  and  immedi- 
ately after  another  invasion  of  Leinster 
by  Hugh  Allen,  king  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Hy-Nialls  of  the  north,  took  place, 
when,  in  a  battle  fought  at  a  place  now 
called  Ballyronan,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare, tlie  monarch,  and  Hugh,  son  of 
Colgan,  king  of  Leinster,  met  in  single 
combat.  The  latter  was  slain,  and  the 
Leinster  army  almost  wholly  extermin- 
ated.* It  is  added  that  the  people  of 
the   north    rejoiced   in    thus  wreaking 


*  Four  Masters,  a.  d.  733.    The  date  of  this  battle  in 
the  Annals  of  Ulster,  is  73"'. 
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their  vengeance  on  the  Leinster  men, 
nine  thousand  of  whom  fell  in  the  car- 
nage that  day. 

Wliile  recording:  these  battles,  the 
annals  tell  us  that  Beg  Boirche,  king  of 
Ulidia  (a.  d.  704),  "took  a  pilgrim's 
staff,  and  died  on  his  pilgrimage ;"  that 
Flah(Ttach,  king  of  Ireland,  having  re- 
tired from  the  sovereignty  in  729,  em- 
braced a  monastic  life,  and  died  at 
Armagh  in  760 ;  that  Donal,  son  of 
Murchad,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years 
as  king  of  Ireland,  died  on  a  pilgrimage 
in  lona,  in  758*  (763)  ;  and  that  his 
successor,  Niall  Frassagh,  retired  from 
the  throne  in  765  (770),  and  became 
a  monk  at  lona,  where  he  died  in  778, 
and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Irish 
kings  in  that  island.  Two  or  three  of 
the  next  succeeding  monarchs  are  also 
mentioned  as  remarkable  for  their  re- 
pentance and  religious  preparation  for 
death.f 

In  the  year  742  (747)  died  Rumann, 
son  of  Colman,  whom  the  annalists  de- 
scribe as  an  "  adept  in  v/isdom,  chronol- 
ogy, and  poetry,"  and  who,  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  is  called  the  "Virgil  of 
Ireland."  We  mention  him  on  account 
of  a  remarkable  fact,  namely,  that  he 
composed  a  poem  for  the  Galls,  or  for- 
eigners, of  Dublin  (Atk  Cliach),  and, 
by  a  ruse,  contrived  to  get  well  paid  for 
it  in  pinginns,  or  pennies ;  whence  we 

*  The  events  about'  this  period  are  all  antedated  four 
or  five  years  by  the  Four  Masters  ;  the  dates  given  by 
Tighemach  being  proved  to  be  correct. 

t  Cambrensis  Eversus,  cap.  ix. 

J  See  some  account  of  Rumann,  quoted  in  Petrie'e 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  pp.  353,  &c.    The 


may  conclude  that,  as  the  Danes  had 
not  yet  visited  Ireland,  the  foreigners 
in  question  were  Saxons,  of  whom  gi-eal 
numbers  were  then  in  this  country.^ 
It  is  added,  in  the  account  of  Rumann 
that  a  British  king  named  Con-^tantine 
who  had  become  a  monk,  was  at  that 
time  abbot  of  Rahen,  in  the  King's 
county ;  and  that  at  Cell-Belaigh,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, there  were  "seven  streets"  of 
these  foreigners.  We  know  that,  at 
the  same  period,  Gallen,  in  the  King's 
county,  was  called  "  Galin  of  the  Brit- 
ons," as  Mayo  was  "  Mayo  of  the 
Saxons,"  on  account  of  the  monasteries 
of  those  nations  founded  there. 

The  monastery  of  Tamlacht,  or  Tal- 
laght,  near  Dublin,  was  founded  in  the 
year  769,  by  St.  Maelruain ;  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  founder,  St.  Aengus  the 
Culdee,  the  famous  Irish  hagiologist, 
flourished  there.  St.  Colo^u,  surnamed 
the  wise,  lector  of  Clonmacnoise,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  tutor  of 
many  eminent  Irish  and  foreign  scholars, 
died  about  the  year  791.  By  him  was 
written  the  first  prayer-book  which  we 
find  mentiv>ned  in  the  Irish  annals.  It 
was  called  the  "  Besom  of  Devotion" 
(Scuaip-chrabhaidh),  and  Colgan  sail  I 
he  had  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  describes 
as  a  collection  of  very  ardent  prayei  s 
in  the  shape  of  litanies,  and  as  a  work 

Galls  having  first  refused  any  remuneration  for  tlw 
poem,  Rumann  said  he  would  expect  two  pinginns  from 
every  good  man,  and  would  be  content  with  fi&e  from 
each  bad  one.  The  result  was,  that  all  of  them  Boa^^jf 
to  be  placed  in  the  former  category. 
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breathing  fervent  piety  and  elevation 
of  the  soul  to  Goil.*  Up  to  the  close 
of  this  century  we  find  the  great  abbey 
of  IVronne,  in  France,  fonnded  about 
two  centuries  before  by  St.  Fursey,  still 
supplied  with  abbots  from  Ireland,  and 
the  city  itself  called,  in  the  Irish  an- 
nals, Cahir-Forsa,  or  Fursey's  city. 

Portentous  signs  and  prodigies  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Irish  annals 
at  this  period,  such  as  showers  of  blood, 
and  the  darkening  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
or  the  moon  appearing  as  blood.  In 
the  reign  of  Niall  Frassach  there  hap- 
pened a  dreadful  famine ;  the  monarch 
humbled  himself,  and  in  answer  to  his 
prayers  there  fell  showers  of  silver, 
honey,  and  wheat.  Hence  his  surname 
of  Frassach,  signifying  "  of  the  show^ers." 
M'Curtin,  who  wrote  about  a  century 
ago,  says  that  in  his  time  some  of  the 
coin  made  of  the  celestial  silver  was  still 
preserved.  As  w^e  approiich  the  coming 
of  the  Danes  the  portents  become  more 
frecpient  and  alarming.  Eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  pillars  of  fire  in  the  sky, 
dragons  seen  in  the  air,  and  fleets  of 
ships  sailing  through  the  clouds,  filled 
the  people  with  gloomy  forebodings. 
In  the  year  767,  and  again  in  799,  oc- 
curred certain  teri'ible  fits  of  panic  fear. 


♦  Acta  SS.  mb.  p.  379,  n.  9.  Alcuin  caUs  St.  Cblgu 
"master,"  and  addresses  him  with  great  affection  and  ven- 
eration in  a  letter  wliich  is  i)rintcd  in  Usslier's  Syllige. 

t  The  annals  mention  a  terrific  storm  with  thunder 
ind  lightning,  which  occurred  on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick's 
day,  A  D.  799 ;  and  by  which  a  thousand  and  ten  per- 
sons were  Idllc-d  on  the  coast  of  Corcabaiscin,  in  Clare  ; 
\x\(\  the  island  of  Fitlia  (believed  to  be  Inis-caerach,  or 
Mutton   island,   opposlt<»    Kilmurry-Ibrickan,   on    that 


which  are  called  in  the  annals  Lavcho- 
niart^  or  the  "  clapping  of  hands,"  ''  so 
called,"  say  the  Four  Masters,  "  because 
terrific  and  horrible  signs  appeared  at 
the  time,  which  were  like  unto  the  sii^ns 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  namely,  great 
thunder  and  lightning,  so  that  it  was 
insuflferable  to  all  to  hear  the  one  and 
see  the  other.  Fear  and  horror  seized 
the  men  of  Ireland,  so  that  their  reli- 
gious senioi's  ordered  them  to  make  two 
fasts,  together  with  fervent  prayer,  and 
one  meal  between  them,  to  protect  and 
save  them  from  a  pestilence  precisely  at 
Michaelmas.  Hence  came  the  LamlicJio- 
mart^  which  was  called  the  fire  from 
heaven."  f 

The  first  descent  of  the  Danish  pirates 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  is  mentioned  thus 
by  the  Four  Masters  under  the  yeai 
790:  "The  burning  of  Reachrann;};  by 
the  Gentiles,  and  its  shrines  broken  and 
plundered."  England  had  been  visited 
by  them  a  few  years  earlier,  and  they 
did  not  again  appear  on  the  Irish  coast 
until  793,  when  another  party  of  them 
plundered  and  burned  the  church  of  St. 
Patrick's  Island,  near  Skerries,  on  the 
Dublin  coast,  and  carried  off  the  shrine 
of  St.  Dochanna,  committing  other  dep- 
redations on  the  sea-board  of  Ireland 


coast)  was  partly  submerged  and  divided  into  three  id 
ands. 

X  The  island  of  Rathlin,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  an6 
that  of  Lambay,  in  the  bay  of  Dublin,  were  both 
anciently  called  Rcchreinn,  or  Reachrann.  The  latter 
is  the  one  here  referred  to.  The  date  of  the  event,  ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  is  793 ;  according  to 
Tighernach,  793 ;  and  according  to  OTlahen^'e  calcul»' 
tion,  795. 
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Rnd  Scotland.  Henceforward  their 
visits  were  repeated  at  shorter  inter- 
vals, but  for  many  years  they  came  in 
small  detached  parties,  apparently  not 
acting  in  conc^t,  but  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  plunder,  and  without  any  view 
to  a  permanent  settlement. 

The  people,  popularly  known  in  our 
history  as  Danes,  comprised  swarms 
fi'oni  various  countries  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  from  Norwa}^,  Sweden,  Zea- 
land, Jutland,  and,  in  general,  from  all 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Baltic, 
who,  compelled  by  their  inhospitable 
soil  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  sea  for  a 
livelihood,  devoted  themselves,  from  an 
early  period,  to  the  adventurous  and 
half-savage  life  of  pirates  or  sea-rovers. 
Jn  the  Irish  annals  they  are  variously 
called  Galls,  or  foreigners ;  Geiuti,  or 
Gentiles  ;  and  Lochlanni,  or  inhabitants 
of  Lochlann,  or  Lake-land,  that  is,  Nor- 
way ;  and  they  are  distinguished  as  the 
Finn  Galls,  or  White  Foreigners,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Norway ;  and  the  Dubh  Galls, 
or  Black  Foreigners,  who  were  probably 
the  people  of  Jutland,  and  of  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  A  large 
tract  of  country,  north  of  Dublin,  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  former.  By 
English  writers  they  have  been  called 
Ostmen  and  Vikings,  and  are  known 
by  the  generic  terms  of  Northmen  or 
Scandinavians.    They  are  scarcely  heard 


*  According  to  English  writers,  the  butchery  of  chil- 
dren was  a  common  practice  with  the  Northmen  in  their 
first  descents ;  their  soldiers  made  a  sport  of  flinging 
infants  from  the  point  of  one  spear  to  another,  so  *3  to 
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of  in  history  until  about  the  time  their 
cruel  depredations  were  first  inflicted 
on  southern  nations,  and  long  after  that 
period  they  continued  utterly  illiterate, 
and  seemed  quite  impervious  to  the 
light  of  Christianity.  Their  bold,  ad- 
venturous, and  ruthless  spirit  in  the 
pursuit  of  pillage ;  the  command  of  the 
ocean  which  their  habits  and  numbers 
gave  them ;  the  combination  in  which 
they  soon  learned  to  act  in  their  plun- 
dering excursions ;  the  fierce  barbarity 
with  which  they  treated  their  victims  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  disunited  and  feeblo 
state  in  which  they  found  those  coun- 
tries upon  which  they  preyed,  gave 
them  formidable  advantasces.  Thus,  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries  were  they  a 
scourge  of  the  most  fearful  kind  to  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  and  to  some  of  tlie 
maritime  countries  of  Southern  Eun^pe. 
They  were  characterized  by  unparallel- 
ed daring,  perseverance,  and  inhuman- 
ity. They  seemed  to  have  no  tie  of 
common  humanity  with  those  who  fell 
into  their  power.  With  them  there  was 
no  mercy  for  captives.  At  least  such  is 
the  character  which  they  receive  from 
contemporary  Saxon  and  French  h's- 
torians,  for  the  Irish  writers  do  not  de- 
pict the  atrocities  of  the  Danes  in  the 
same  colors,  although  the  vivid  tradi- 
tions preserved  even  to  the  present 
day  in  Ireland  show  that  their  cruelties 
must  have  been  appalling.*  ,: 


show  their  dexterity  in  catching  the  writhing  bodies  ir. 
mid  air ;  and  one  of  the  Viking  chiefs,  described  as  a 
"brave  pirate,"  received  a  nickname  foi  his  humanity 
in  opposing  this  revolting  pastime.     See  the  authorities 
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But  tLe  pluiuler  and  desecration  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  the 
elauorhter  of  ecclesiastics,  were  the  ftivor- 
ite  exploits  of  these  fierce  pagans.  Their 
descent  upon  any  point  was  sure  to  be 
signalized  by  tbis  sacrilegious  rapine, 
lona,  or  I-Coluiubkill,  was  laid  waste 
by  them  in  797,  and  again  in  801,  when 
sixty-eight  of  its  clergy  and  laity  were 
massacred  ;  the  monastery  of  Inishniur- 
ray,  off  the  coast  of  Sligo,  was  sacked 
and  burned  by  them  in  802,  Avhen  they 
also  peneti'ated  into  Roscommon ;  and 
in  succeeding  years,  as  these  incursions 
became  more  frequent,  all  the  religious 
nouses  of  Ireland  were  subjected  in 
their  turn  to  the  same  process  of  devas- 
tation, and  sometimes  repeatedly  within 
the  same  year.  Armagh,  with  its  ca- 
thedral and  monasteries,  was  plundered 
by  the  Danes  four  times  in  one  month  ; 
and  in  Bangor,  900  monks,  with  their 
abbot,  were  massacred  by  them  in  one 
day.  "  As  few  things  of  any  value," 
observes  a  late  writer,  "  could  have  sur- 
vived such  conflaof rations,  the  mere 
wantonness  of  barbarity  alone  could 
have  tempted  them  so  often  to  repeat 
the  outrac^e.  The  devoted  courao;e,  how- 
ever,  of  those  crowds  of  martyi's  who 
still  returned  undismayed  to  the  same 


on  thesn  and  many  other  atrocities  of  the  Danes  quoted 
in  Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i. ; 
and  in  MacCabe's  Catholic  History  of  England,  vol.  li., 
in  wliich  latter  work  the  reader  will  find  some  just  ani- 
madversions on  Laing's  "Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Nor- 
way," in  which  Mr.  Laing  seems  to  like  the  northern 
pirates  all  the  better  for  their  paganism  and  fierceness, 
and  attributes  the  easy  conquest  by  them  of  the  English 
8a»on9  to  the  effect  upon  the  latter  of  "  Romish  super- 
ptition  and  cliurch  Infiuence." 


spot,  choosing  rather  to  encounter  suf 
ferings  and  death  than  leave  the  holy 
place  untenanted,  presents  one  of  those 
affecting  pictures  of  quiet  heroism  with 
which  the  history  of  'the  Christian 
Church  abounds."*  ^ 

Dismayed,  at  first,  and  confounded 
by  the  assaults  of  the  fierce  and  merci- 
less invaders,  who  appeared  at  the  same 
moment  at  several  points,  and  the  time 
and  place  of  whose  return  could  never 
be  calculated,  it  was  some  time  before 
the  Irish  made  any  regular  stand  against 
them.  They  soon,  however,  rallied  from 
their  panic,  and  discovered  that  their 
mysterious  foes  were  as  vulnerable  as 
other  men.  When  parties  of  the  Danes 
landed  unexpectedly,  and  were  engaged 
in  their  work  of  pillage,  a  force  was 
generally  mustered  in  the  neighborhood 
to  resist  them,  and  in  innumerable  in- 
stances the  marauders  were  successfully 
attacked  and  driven  back  with  slaughter 
to  their  ships.  But  these  partial  de- 
feats had  no  efi'ect  on  the  desperate 
energies  of  the  Northmen,  who  always 
returned  in  greater  numbers  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and  who,  from  their  command 
of  the  sea,  had  their  choice  on  all  occa- 
sions of  a  landing-place,  running  up  by 
the  rivers  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 

*  Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30.  The  ap. 
pearance  of  some  mysterious  preacher  is  thus  referred  to 
in  the  Irish  Annals  under  the  year  806  (811) :— "  In  this 
year  the  Ceile-Dei  (culdee)  came  over  the  sea  with  dry 
feet,  without  a  vessel ;  and  a  written  roll  was  ^ven  him 
from  heaven,  out  of  which  he  preached  to  the  Irish,  and 
it  was  carried  up  again  when  the  sermon  was  finished. 
This  ecclesiastic  used  to  go  every  day  southwards  across 
the  sea,  after  finishing  his  exhortation." 
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find  constructing  fleets  of  small  craft  on 
the  lakes  in  the  interioi-,  whence  they 
were  able,  at  any  moment,  to  devastate 
the  sun-ounding  country. 

The  annals  tell  us  that  the  foreigners 
were  sLaughtered  by  the  men  of  Um- 
iiali,  in  Mayo,  in  812  ;  by  Covach,  lord 
of  Loch-Lein  (Killarney),  in  the  same 
year ;  by  the  king  of  Ulidia,  and  by 
Carbry,  lord  of  Hy-Kinsella  (south  Lein- 
ster),  in  827 ;  by  the  men  of  Hy-Figeinte, 
in  the  west  of  Limerick,  in  834,  <fec.,  but 
these  and  many  similar  defeats  were  of 
no  avail,  other  parties  of  the  adven- 
turers being  at  the  very  same  moment 
victoi'ious  at  several  points.*  After  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  had  been  con- 
sumed in  these  desultory  attacks,  the 
Danes  determined  on  a  more  extensive 
scheme  of  invasion,  and,  combining  their 
forces  under  one  commander,  fitted  out 
large  fleets  for  the  purpose;  but  un- 
fortunately, while  the  enemy  were  thus 
carrying  out  their  plans  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Ireland,  the  Irish  princes  and 
chieftains  were  wasting  the  energies  of 
the  country  in  wars  among  themselves, 
so  that  no  combined  effort  against  the 
common  foe  was  ever  even  thought  of. 

Hugh  (Aedh)  surnamed  Oirdnigh,  or 
the  legislator,  8on  of  Niall  Frassach,  of 
the  northern  Hy-Niall  race,  became 
monarch  of  Ireland  in  793,  and  com- 
menced his  reign  by  desolating  the 
piovince  of  Meath,  then  turning  his 
arms  against  Leinster,  which  he  devas- 

*  Eginhart,  the  historian  of  Charlemagne,  clearly 
refers  to  the  defeat  of  the  Norsemen  in  Mayo,  in  812,  in 
Uie  following  passage : — "  Classia  Nordmannorum  Hiber- 


tated  twice  in  one  month.  When  sum- 
moned to  one  of  these  sanguinaiy  forays, 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  his 
clergy  protested  against  the  monstrous 
impropriety  of  the  ministers  of  peace 
beins:  obli(2:ed  to  attend  their  war-host- 
ings.  Such  had  hitherto  been  the  cus- 
tom ;  but  Hugh  now  consented  to  leave 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  a  holy 
and  wise  man  called,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  canon  law,  Fohy  (Fothah)  of 
the  Canons ;  and  the  latter  immediately 
prepared  a  statement,  or  essay,  on  the 
subject,  the  result  being  that  ecclesias- 
tics were  henceforth  exempted  from  the 
duties  of  war  in  Ireland. 

A.  D.  817. — Hugh  Oirdnigh,  after  s 
reign  of  twenty-five  years,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Conor,  who  reigned  fourteen 
years,  during  which  period  the  Danish 
power  was  placed  on  a  firm  footing  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  under  a  chief 
known  in  these  countries  as  Tuirges,  or 
Turgesius,  but  who  cannot  be  traced  by 
that  name  in  any  Scandinavian  chroni- 
cles. He  came  to  Ireland  in  815,  and 
fortified  himself  at  Rinnduin,  on  the 
west  side  of  Lough  Ree,  an  expansion  of 
the  Shannon  in  Roscommon.  All  this 
time  Ireland  was  laid  waste  as  much  by 
domestic  wars  as  by  the  exactions,  pil- 
lage, and  burnings  of  the  Northmen. 
While  the  latter  were  engaged  in  plun- 
dering Louth  and  some  other  districts, 
the  men  of  Munster  were  at  the  work  of 
plunder  in  Bregia,  and  Conor,  the  king 

niam,  Scotorum  insulam,  aggressa,  commisso  prselio  cmn 
Scotis,  parte  non  modica  Nordmannorum  mterfecta, 
turpiter  fugiendo  domum  reversa  est." 
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of  Ireland,  instead  of  defending  any  of 
these  territories,  was  liimself  busy  plun- 
dering Leinster  to  tlie  banks  of  the  river 
Liffey. 

A.  D.  831. — Niall  Caille,  son  of  Hugh 
Oirdnigh,  on  assuming  the  now  almost 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  led  an 
army  against  the  Danes,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  Derry,  but  his  efforts  were 
soon  paralyzed.  While  the  country  was 
a  scene  of  devastation  from  north 
to  south — her  people  prostrate  and 
hemmed  in  by  foreign  foes  who  ex- 
tracted the  marrow  of  the  land — Felim 
(Feidhlimidh),  king  of  Cashel,  of  the 
race  of  the  Eos^hanachts  of  South  Mun- 
ster,  thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  assert  his  own  rio;ht  to  a  share  in  the 
spoils.  This  selfish  prince  accordingly 
mustered  an  army  and  marched  into 
Leinster  to  levy  tribute,  reviving  the 
Ancient  claim  of  Eoghan  Mor.  The 
country  must  have  been  already  little 
better  than  a  wilderness,  yet  he  found 
riome  work  left  for  fire  and  sword ;  and 
went  on  in  his  career  of  plunder  through 
the  length  of  Ireland,  till  he  reposed 
for  a  year  in  the  primatial  city  of  Ar- 
magh, having  previously  taken  hostages 
from  the  unhappy  monarch  Niall,  and 
from  the  king  of  Connaught.  The  an- 
nals of  lunisfallen  boast,  on  this  account, 
that  he  was  king  of  all  Ireland.  He 
also  stopped  at  Tara;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  south,  plundered  and  laid 


*  Tliere  is  a  romantic  story  told  of  the  manner  in 
wbich  Meloughlin  got  Turgesiua  into  his  power.  It  is 
aaid  tliat  he  pretended  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  pi- 
mte  chief  but  sent  with  her  fifteen  young  men  disguised 


waste  the  termon  lands  of  Clonmacnoise, 
"  up  to  the  church  door ;"  but  he  only 
survived  this  saci'ilege  one  year,  and 
died  in  845,  on  his  return  to  Munster. 
It  does  not  appear  from  any  ancient 
authority  that  this  man's  parricida] 
arms  were  ever  once  turned  against  th( 
Danes. 

A.  D.  843. — At  this  gloomy  period 
appeared  Meloughlin  (Maelseachlainn) 
or  Malachy,  king  of  Meath,  and  mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  whose  bravery  and 
ability  materially  helped  to  save  his> 
country.  His  first  exploit,  while  yet 
only  king  of  Meath,  was  to  get  the  ty- 
i-ant  Turgesius  into  his  power,  and 
make  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  atro- 
cities by  drowning  him  in  Lough  Owel, 
in  Westmeath.'*  This  success  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  onslaught  upon  the 
foreigners  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
The  people  rose  simultaneously,  and 
either  massacred  them  in  their  towns, 
or  defeated  them  in  the  field ;  so  that 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  strong- 
holds, like  that  of  Dublin  (which  they 
had  seized  in  836),  the  land  of  Ireland 
was  freed  from  the  Northmen.  Wher- 
ever they  could  escape  they  sought  ref- 
uge in  their  ships,  but  only  to  return 
in  more  numerous  swarms  than  before. 

A.  D.  846. — Meloughlin  being  now 
monarch  of  Ireland,  defeated  the  Danes 
at  Farragh,  near  Skreen,  in  Meath, 
slaying   700    of    them;    while,  in  the 


in  female  attire,  who  seized  the  tyrant  and  slew  his  at- 
tendants. This  tale,  however,  only  rests  on  the  authori; 
ty  of  Qiraldus  Cambrensis,  and  is  rejected  by  Irish  hia 
torians. 
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Ranie  year,  Olcliovjir,  the  successor  of 
Feliin  in  Munster,  aided  hy  the  Lein- 
Bter  men,  inflicted  another  defeat,  and  a 
loss  of  1 ,200  men  on  the  Danes  in  Kil- 
dare.  The  foreigners  suffered  some 
further  losses  in  that  year,  although 
they  had  at  this  time  got  some  traitor- 
ous Irishmen  into  their  ranks;  and  the 
following  year,  Meloughlin,  assisted  by 
Tighernach,  lord  of  Lough  Gower  (near 
Dunshaughlin),  plundered  the  Danes  in 
their  stronghold  of  Dublin. 

A.  D.  849. — Two  contending  parties 
now  appeared  among  the  Danes  them- 
selves. The  Dubli  Galls,  or  "Black 
Gentiles,"  made  a  descent  upon  Ireland 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  score  ships,  and 
assailed  the  Finngalls  at  different  points, 
making  an  immense  slaughter  of  them, 
and  sacking  their  fortresses,  so  that  the 
power  of  the  white  foreigners  was  quite 
crushed,  until  a  reinforcement  arrived 
to  them  in  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  sail  (a.  d.  850),  when  the  conflict 
was  renewed.  The  battle  which  ensued 
between  them  lasted  three  days  and 
as  many  nights ;  and  victory  at  length 
deciding  in  favor  of  the  Black  Galls, 
their  opponents  abandoned  their  ship- 
ping and  fled  inland.  Next  year,  how- 
ever (851),we  find  that  all  the  foreign- 
ers in  Ireland  submitted  to  one  chief- 
tain, Amlaff,  son  of  the  king  of  Loch- 
lann,  or  Norway,  and  that  the  Danish 
power  Mas  thus  once  more  consolidated. 

*  III  one  of  tlitf  earliest  of  the  alliances  alluded  to 
above,  Kinna  (Cineadli),  lord  of  Cianachta  Breagli,  in 
tlie  east  of  Meath,  rebelled,  with  a  Gentile  force  at  his 
back,  against  Meloughlin,  and,  in  the  coui-se  of  his  dep- 
redations, burned  the  oratory  of  Trevet  (Treoit),  with , 


Amlaff  lived  in  DnV)liii,  and  his  brothers 
Sitric  and  Ivar  fixed  thoniselves,  the  for- 
mer in  Waterford,  and  the  latter  in 
Limerick;  which  towns,  previously 
places  of  some  note,  were  soon  raised 
to  considerable  importance  as  Danish 
stations  and  commercial  depots.  An  op- 
pressive tax  was  now  levied  on  the 
country  by  the  Danes,  in  lieu  of  their 
previous  system  of  predatory  exactions, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  not  yet  wholly 
abandoned. 

Notwithstanding  this  tyranny  and 
rapine  on  the  one  side,  and  indomitable 
resistance  on  the  other,  some  symptoms 
of  amalgamation  between  the  Norse- 
men and  natives  are  now  visible,  so 
that  we  begin  to  hear  of  the  Dano-Irish, 
who  partly  adopted  the  Irish  customs, 
and  even  the  Irish  lano^ua^'e.  Durins: 
the  remaining  hundred  and  sixty  years 
that  the  Northmen  continued  in  Ireland 
on  a  hostile  footing,  we  find  them  con- 
stantly in  alliance  v/ith  some  recreant 
Irish  chieftains,  who  .aided  them  i'n  their 
wars,  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  and 
availed  themselves,  in  their  turn,  ot 
their  help  to  avenge  private  quarrels.* 
The  strangers,  however,  still  continued 
inveterate  heathens,  and  several  persons 
who  were  put  to  death  by  them  about 
this  til  e  are  styled  martyrs  by  the  Irish 
annalis  5,  intimating  that  they  were  slain 
for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  religion. 

A.  D.  857. — A  great  meeting  of  the 

two  hundred  and  sixty  persons  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  it ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  captured  by  the 
monarch,  and  drowned  in  the  river  Nanny  (Ainge, 
which  flows  through  his  own  district. 
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chieftains  of  Ireland,  with  the  archbish- 
op of  Armagh  and  other  distinguished 
ecclesiastics,  was  collected  this  year  by 
"Melonghlin,  at  "Rathngh,  in  Westmeath, 
"  to  establish  peace  and  concoi-d  among 
thf;  men  of  Ireland."  Two  chiefs  who 
had  been  in  temporary  league  with  the 
Danes  tendered  their  allegiance  to  the 
king  on  the  occasion  ;  namely,  Kervall, 
or  Carroll,  lord  of  Ossory,  and  Mael- 
gualai,  king  of  Munster,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  soon  after  stoned  to  death 
by  the  Danes.  The  first  result  of  this 
raeetins:  was  a  movement  au^ainst  the 
Hy-Nialls  of  the  north,  in  which  the 
monarch  was  aided  by  the  other  four 
pvnnnces ;  and  Hugh  Finnliath,  chief 
of  the  northern  Hy-Nialls  entered,  in 
consequence,  into  an  alliance  with  Am- 
^aff,  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin,  and 
with  bis  aid  ovei'ran  the  territory  of 
Meatn.  Three  years  later  (860)  the 
brave  a-L  1  mi^o:nanimous  Melouo-hlin 
died,  aftei  a  reign  of  sixteen  years. 

In  the  rei2:n  of  this  kins:  the  Irish 
historians  mention  an  embassy  from 
the  king  of  Ireland  to  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Bald,  to  inform  him  of  the 
victories  gained  over  the  northern 
pirates,  and  to  ask  permission  for  the 
Ii-ish  monarch  to  pass  through  France 
on  an  intended  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
The  name  of  Ireland  was  lon«:  before 
this  time  familiar  in  France;  and  it 
would  even  appear,  fi-om  the  statement 


*  Abbe  MacQeogbegan,  History  of  Ireland,  p.  212. — 
The  alliance  between  France  and  Ireland  is  said  to  have 
•ontlnued  up  to  the  English  invasion  ;  but  Scottish 
writers,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  erroneously  ap- 


of  Eginliart,  the  secretary  and  historian 
of  Charlemagne,  that  the  Irish  kings 
had  acknowledo-ed  that  s^reat  monarch 
as  their  feudal  lord.* 

Huo'h  Finnliath  succeeded  Melous^h- 
lin,  and  although  we  saw  him  just  now  an 
ally  of  the  Danes,  it  was  only  a  tempo 
rary  necessity  that  made  him  such,  foi 
no  sooner  had  he  established  his  authr*;- 
ity  by  exacting  submission  and  hostages 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  several  territories, 
than  he  directed  his  arms  vigorously 
against  the  invaders,  on  whom  he  in- 
flicted several  discomfitures.  The  first 
of  these  was  in  864,  at  Lough  Foyle, 
where,  after  a  sanguinary  battle,  the 
heads  of  twelve  score  Danes  were  piled 
in  a  heap  before  him  ;  and  again,  two 
years  after,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory, 
with  a  band  of  one  thousand  men,  over 
five  thousand  Danes  and  rebel  Irish,  at 
Cill-ua-nDaighre.f  This  battle,  and 
other  exploits  of  Hugh  Finnliath,  were 
favorite  themes  of  the  bards  ;  and  some 
beautiful  Irish  verses,  quoted  by  the 
Four  Masters  in  recording  his  death  in 
the  year  876,  show  with  what  feelings  of 
enthusiasm  this  chivalrous  Irish  prince 
was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  married  to  the  dau^rhter  of  the 
celebrated  Kenneth  MacAlpine,  who 
conquered  the  Picts,  and  who  became 
fii'st  sole  king  of  Scotland,  about  the 
year  850;  and  after  Hugh's  death  that 
lady  married   his  successor,  Flann,  sur 


propriate  to  their  own  country  this  incident  of  Irish 
history, 
f  Probably  Kiladorry,  In  the  county  of  Dublin.— 

O'DONOVAN. 
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oaraed  Sinua,  or  of  the  Shannon,  the  son 
Meloughlin,  and  chief  of  the  southern 
Hy-Nialls* 

The  monotonous  tale  of  wars  in  which 
the  several  provinces  are  wasted  and 
plundered  by  the  Irish  themselves,  or 
by  the  Danes,  or  by  Danes  and  Irish 
acting  in  concert,  is  varied  during  the 
long  reign  of  Flann  Sinna  by  two  or 
three  episodes,  one  of  which,  relating  to 
the  brief  and  eventful  career  of  Cormac 
MacCuilennan,  king  and  archbishop  of 
Cash  el,  is  worthy  of  particular  men- 
tion.f 

A.  D.  896. — From  a  life  of  peace,  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  this 
holy  prelate  was  taken,  in  one  of  the 
sndden  political  changes  of  the  times, 
and  compelled  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
Munster,  as  chief  of  the  Desmond  sept 
of  the  Eoghanachts.  To  his  horror,  the 
good  prelate  found  himself  all  at  once 
involved  inextricably  in  war.  The  ter- 
ritory of  his  friend,  Lorcan,  king  of 
Thomond,  was  threatened  with  invasion 
by  the  king  of  Connaught,  and  repeated 
inroads  were  made  about  the  same  time 
into  his  own  territories,  as  far  as  Lim- 
erick, by  Flann,  the  monarch,  who  was 
in  league  with  the  men  of  Leinster.  To 
make  matters  worse,  his  chief  adviser  or 


*  la  the  reign  of  Hugh  (861),  the  Danes  bethought 
themselves  of  opening  the  vast  sepulcliral  mounds  of 
the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  along  the  Boyne,  in  search  of 
plvmder.  The  caves  under  the  great  tumuli  of  New 
Grange,  Knovi^th,  Dowth,  and  Drogheda,  were  thus  ex- 
amined by  them,  we  are  not  told  with  what  success ;  but 
the  record  of  the  event  is  of  interest  in  Irish  antiquities, 
«s  fixing  the  sepulchral  character  of  these  remarkable 

16 


minister,  Flahertach,  abbot  of  Innis- 
cathy,  who  was  also  of  the  royal  family 
of  South  Munster,  was  a  man,  accordino* 
to  all  accounts,  of  a  viojent  and  obsti- 
nate temper,  and  of  a  disposition  better 
suited  to  the  field  of  battle  than  to  the 
cloister.  Impelled  by  the  advice  of  this 
hot-headed  counsellor,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed 
Cormac  made  two  campaigns  against 
the  combined  foi'ces  of  Connauo-ht, 
Leinster,  and  Meath,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  victorious.  In  the  first  the  en- 
gagement took  place  on  the  old  battle- 
ground of  Moy  Lena,  in  the  King's 
county ;  and  in  the  second,  Cormac's 
army  marched  as  far  as  Roscommon, 
and  was  supported  by  a  fleet  of  small 
vessels  on  the  Shannon.  These  wars 
seemed  so  far  just  and  inevitable ;  but 
they  were  followed  by  one  of  a  more 
questionable  kind.  According  to  some, 
this  latter  war  was  undertaken  at  the 
instigation  of  Flahertach,  and  the  chiefs 
of  Munster,  to  enforce  the  tribute  im- 
posed on  Leinster,  as  part  of  Leath 
Mogha  in  the  days  of  Couary  the  Great ; 
the  same  for  which  Felim  laid  waste 
the  lands  of  Leinster  some  time  before ; 
but  others  assert  that  it  was  only  in- 
tended to  protect  the  abbey  of  Monas- 
terevio,  founded  by  Evinus,  a  Munstei- 


monuments. — See  note  of  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  the  Foui 
Masters,  ad  an.,  and  the  arguments  founded  by  Dr. 
Petrie  on  the  fact  in  his  "  Essay  on  Tara  HUl." 

f  Keating  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  part  2)  has  preserved  from 
an  ancient  tract,  now  lost,  a  curious  account  of  the  reign 
of  Cormac,  and  details  of  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his 
life. — See  Dr.  Lynch's  Latin  translation  of  this  account. 
Four  Masters,  vol.  ii.  p.  564,  note  6. 
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Bjaut,  on  the  confines  of  Leinster,  and 
which  the  king  of  Leinster  had  now 
seized  for  his  own  peoph\  Be  this,  how- 
evei",  as  it  may,  Cormac  was  utterly 
opposed  to  this  war.  He  referred  the 
subject  to  a  council  of  the  chiefs,  but 
their  voice  being  unanimously  for  war, 
he  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
carry  out  their  wishes,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  tried  sundry  expedients  to  pre- 
vent hostilities.  The  men  of  Leinster 
w^ere  equally  reluctant  to  go  to  battle, 
and  sent  ambassadors  with  very  fair 
propositions,  which  the  obstinacy  of 
Flahertach  and  of  those  who  agreed 
with  him  caused  to  be  rejected.  Cor- 
mac was  grieved  at  this  perversity,  but 
was  obliged  to  let  thiugs  proceed.  He 
foretold  his  own  death,  and  made  his 
will,  beq-ueathiug  a  number  of  valuable 
objects  to  Armagh,  luniscathy,  and 
other  churches  and  abbeys.  He  en- 
deavored to  conceal  his  foreboding's 
from  the  soldiers,  that  they  might  not 
be  dispirited :  but  the  men  had  no  con- 
fidence in  their  cause  or  their  numbers ; 
several  fled  before  the  battle,  and  many 
more  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict ; 
and  when  the  combined  forces  of  Lein- 
ster, Meath,  and  Conuaught,  with  Flann 
at  their  head,  met  the  small  army  of 
Munster,  the  victory  was  not  long  un- 


*  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  whose  chronology 
is  generally  followed  in  this  history,  unless  when  th3 
contrary  is  stated,  are  here  ante-dated  five  years,  and 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Cormac  was  consequently  908. 
Cormac  MacCuilennan  has  left  a  valuable  Irish  glossary. 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  the  Psalter  of 
Ca«>hel.  The  number  of  scholars  and  eminent  church- 
men whose  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  Irish  annals  at 
UiiB  period,  show  thai  aU  the  wasting  warfare  and  bar- 


certain.  Cormac  was  killed,  his  horse 
rollins:  over  him  down  the  side  of  a  de- 
clivity,  rendered  slippery  by  the  blood 
of  the  slain  ;  and  a  common  soldier,  dis- 
covering his  body,  cut  off  the  head,  and 
presented  it  to  Flann,  who  only  bewail- 
ed the  death  of  so  good  and  learned  a 
man,  and  blamed  the  indignity  with 
which  his  remains  had  been  treated. 
Six  thousand  of  the  men  of  Munster, 
with  a  great  number  of  their  princes 
and  chieftains,  fell  in  this  battle,  which 
was  fought  (a.  d.  903)  at  a  place  called 
Bealagh  Mughna,  now  Ballaghmoon, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Carlow.  Fla- 
hertach, Avho  led  one  of  the  three  divi- 
sions in  which  the  Munster  army  was 
marshalled,  survived  the  battle,  and 
after  some  years  spent  in  penance,  be- 
came once  more  minister,  and  ultimately 
king  of  Munster,  but  entertained  calmer 
views  as  he  advanced  in  life.* 

A.  D.  913. — Flann  in  his  old  age  had 
the  afiliction  to  see  his  two  sons,  Don- 
ough  and  Conor,  rebel  against  him ;  but 
Niall,  surnamed  Glundubh,  or  of  the 
Black-Knee,  son  of  Hugh  Finnlaith,  the 
northern  Hy-NIall  chief,  led  an  army 
against  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
give  hostages  for  their  submission  to 
their  father.     Flann  died  the  followmg 

barities  of  the  Danes,  had  not  been  able  to  extirpate 
piety  or  learning  from  the  land  of  Erin.  Among  the 
distinguished  names  which  we  thus  find,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Maelmura  of  Fahan,  who  died  in  885, 
and  who  has  been  already  referred  to  in  these  pages  aa 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  ancient  poetic  chroniclers  of  Ire- 
land whose  productions  still  survive ;  and  Suivne,  an- 
chorite and  scribe  of  Clonmacnoise,  whose  death  occurred 
in  887 
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year  (914),  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eigbt 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  chival- 
rous JSTiall  Glundubh.  About  this  time 
fresh  forces  of  Northmen  poured  into 
Ireland,  and  they  established  an  in- 
trenched camp  at  Ceann  Fuait  (now 
Confey,  near  Leixlip),  whence  they  sent 
out  parties  to  pillage  the  country  to  a 
considei-able  distance.  The  spirit  of 
unanimity  which  the  men  of  Ireland  ex- 
hibited on  the  occasion  was  cheering. 
A  Munster  army  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Danes  near  the  frontier  of  the 
southern  province ;  and  the  gallant 
Niall  Glundubh,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  position  which  the  foreigners 
then  held  in  and  around  Dublin,  was 
resolved  to  assail  them  in  their  princi- 
pal fastnesses ;  but  this  attempt,  al- 
though bravely  made,  was  unsuccessful. 
In  an  assault  on  the  Danish  camp  at 
Ceann  Fuait,  in  915,  the  Irish  army  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter ;  and  two 
years  after  the  Irish  received  a  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Cill-Mosamhog  or  Kil- 
mashoge,  near  Rathfarnham,  where  they 
pressed  upon  the  Northmen  close  to 
tlieir  stronghold  of  Ath-Cliath.*  Here 
Niall,  with  several  Irish  chieftains,  fell, 
and  his  loss  was  bewailed  long  after  by 
the  bards  in  verses  full  of  pathos  and 
beauty.  His  reign  was  unfortunately 
too  short  for  him  to  render  his  country 
the  services  for  which  his  noble  and 
heroic  spirit  so  well  fitted  him. 

Donf^ugh,  son  of  Flann  Sinna,succeed- 

*  The  true  date  of  tliis  battle  is  919,  tlie  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  which  have  it  under  917,  being  at  this 
period  two  years  ante-dated. 

10 


ed,  and  began  his  reign  under  favorable 
auspices,  by  slaughtering  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Danes  in  Bregia;  but  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  it  in  compara- 
tive obscurity,  one  of  the  acts  recorded 
of  him  being  the  slaying  of  his  brother 
Donal  ti'eacherously.  Godfred,  the 
Danish  chief  of  Dublin,  plundered  Ar 
magh  (a.  d.  919),  sparing  the  oratories 
with  their  Culdees ;  and  from  this  clem- 
ency some  infer  that  he  had  embraced 
Christianity,  but  we  have  no  positive 
authority  on  the  subject. 

Two  remarkable  men,  strongly  con- 
trasted in  many  points,  now  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  Ireland.  These  were 
Muirkertach,  son  of  Niall  Glundubh, 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Callao-han 
of  Cashel  (Ceallachan  Caisil),  the  king 
of  Munster.  The  northern  chieftain 
was  a  man  of  heroic  and  generous  spirit, 
willing  to  sacrifice  every  personal  feel- 
ing for  his  countr}''.  Twice  did  he  find 
himself  arrayed  in  arms  against  the 
worthless  monarch  Donough,  but,  as 
the  annalists  express  it,  "  God  pacified 
them ;"  or,  in  other  words,  Muirkertach 
was  induced  to  yield  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Hitherto  the  Danish  invaders 
had  met  no  enemy  so  formidable  as  him 
in  Ireland.  Callaghan  of  Cashel  was 
also  renowned  for  heroism  in  war,  but 
the  love  of  country  was  no  element  in 
his  character.  The  hereditary  feud  of 
the  south  and  north  was,  in  his  mind,  as 
strong  an  incentive  to  war  as  all  the 
ravages  of  the  heathen  Danes ;  and  we 
find  him  sometimes  acting  in  concert 
with  these  plunderers,  and  sometimei 
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against  them.  In  tlie  year  934,  Cal- 
laglian,  with  bis  Munster  army,  pillaged 
Clonmacnoise  a  few  months  after  it  had 
suffered  the  same  treatment  from  Am- 
lafl'aud  the  Danes  of  Dablm;  and  again, 
in  937,  he  invaded  Meath  and  Ossory 
in  concert  with  the  foreign  enemy,  lay- 
ing waste  the  country  without  mercy. 
Two  years  after,  Muirkertach  took  hos- 
tages from  the  men  of  Ossory  and  the 
Deisi,  and  forthwith  Callaghan  entered 
their  territory  and  punished  them  for 
this  act  of  compulsory  submission  to  the 
Hy-Niall  chieftain. 

A.  D.  939. — Muirkertach,  having  re- 
turned from  an  expedition  against  the 
Norsemen  of  the  Hebrides,  resolved  to 
strike  a  desperate  blow  against  the  Dan- 
ish power  iu  Ireland,  and  to  bring  those 
i\'ho  had  acted  with  the  enemy  into 
submission  to  the  monarch  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  set  out,  with  an  army  of  one 
thousand  chosen  heroes,  on  his  famous 
circuit  of  Ireland.  He  commenced  by 
carrying  off,  from  Ath  Cliath,  Sitric, 
brother  of  Godfred,  then  king  of  the 
Danes,  as  a  hostage,  and  proceeded  on 
his  march  to  the  south.  The  men  of 
Leinster  mustered  to  oppose  his  prog- 
ress, and  assembled  overnight  in  Glen- 
!Maraa  near  Dunlaven,  throusrh  which 
his  route  lay ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  northern  warriors  by  the  light  of 
morning,  they  prudently  retired,  and 
^luirkertacli  marclied  on  to  DuM-Aillinn 
near  old  Kilcullen,  where  he  took  Lor- 


♦  Connncan  Eigeas,  ijoet  of  Ulster,  and  the  friend  and 
rounnnllor  of  Muirkertach,  celebrated  this  "  circuit  of  Ire- 
laud"  iji  a   poem   which  haa  been  pubUahed   bj  the 


can,  king  of  Leinster,  and  fettered  him 
as  a  hostage.  The  army  of  Munstei 
was  next  in  readiness  to  give  battle  to 
the  warrior  band;  but  they  either 
thought  better  of  it,  and  determined  to 
surrender  their  king,  Callaghan ;  or,  ac 
cording  to  other  authorities,  Callaghan 
himself  requested  them  rather  to  give 
him  up  than  to  fight  the  Hy-Nialls. 
The  king  of  Cabhel  was  accordingly 
taken  and  put  in  fetters  as  Lorcan  had 
been.  Muirkertach  then  marched  to 
wards  Connaught,  when  young  Con- 
or, son  of  Teige  of  the  Three  Towers, 
king  of  that  province,  presented  himself 
as  a  hostage,  and  was  carried  off,  but 
not  fettered.  The  son  of  Niall  finallv 
returned  to  Aileach  with  all  his  royal 
hostages,  and  having  spent  five  months 
there  in  feasting,  he  handed  them  over 
to  Donough  the  monarch,  as  his  liege 
lord.* 

The  heroic  Muirkertach,  called  by 
our  annalists  "  the  Hector  of  the  West 
of  Europe,"  was  slain  by  Blacaire,  son 
of  Godft-ed,  king  of  the  Danes,  at  Ar- 
dee,  in  Louth  (941),  in  less  than  two 
years  after  this  triumphant  progi-ess ; 
and  about  ten  years  later  (952),  we  find 
recorded  the  death  of  his  old  foe,  Cal- 
laghan of  Cashel,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  kins^dom.  This 
latter  prince,  who  is  celebrated  in  the 
romantic  chronicles  of  the  time,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  O'Callaghans,  MacCar- 
thys,  and  O'Keeffes. 


Archneological  Society  of  Ireland  in  the  first  volume  o? 
their  Miscellany,  1841. 
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Donough,  the  feeble  monarch  of  Tara, 
was  succeeded  iu  942,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,  by  another  nominal 
chief-king,  Congallach,  who,  having  fall- 
en, into  a  Danish  ambuscade,  in  954, 
was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  Donnel 
O'Neill,*  son  of  Muirkertach. 

The  power  of  the  Danes  had  greatly 


increased  at  this  period,  and  was  exer- 
cised with  as  much  bai'bai'ity  as  ever, 
and  the  victories  gained  over  them  by 
the  Irish  were  comparatively  t'ew.  But 
we  have  now  ariived  at  an  important 
epoch  in  the  hif^tory  of  these  D?nish 
wars,  which  shall  be  developed  it  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sequel  of  the  Danish  Wars. — Limits  of  the  Danish  power  in  Ireland. — Hiberno-Danish  Alliances. — Danish  Fxr"^ 
ditions  from  Ireland  into  England,  &c. — Conversion  of  the  Danes  to  Christianity. — (''onsecration  of  Dano-Iri^h 
Bishops. — Subdivision  of  Territory  in  Ireland. — Alternate  Succession. — Progress  and  Pretensions  of  Munstp'% 
— Brian  Borumha. — Episode  of  his  Brother's  Murder. — Malachy  II.,  Monarch  of  Ireland. — His  victories  ovp  - 
the  Danes. — Wars  of  Brian  and  Malachy. — Deposition  of  Malachy. — Character  of  Brian's  Reirn. — His  Piei  - 
and  Wise  Laws. — The  Battle  op  Clontarf. — Death  of  Brian. — Consequences  of  the  Battle. 

[From  the  middle  of  the  tenth  to  the  BEorNNmG  of  the  eleventh  Centurt  ] 


''T^HE  Danes  never  obtained  the  do- 
-■-  minion  of  Ireland  as  they  did  that 
of  England  ;  nor  was  there  consequent- 
ly any  Danish  king  of  Ireland  such  as 
England  had  in  her  Canute  or  Harold. 
The  first  really  formidable  impression 
made  by  the  Norsemen  on  Ireland  was 
at  the  opening  of  the  ninth  century, 
when  Cambrensis  and  Jocelin  mention 
the  viking  Turgeis,  or  Turgesius,  as 
kins:   of  Ireland.     These   writers   also 


*  This  is  one  of  the  first  instances  we  meet  of  an  he- 
reditary surname  in  Ireland.  It  was  assumed  from 
Donal's  grandfather,  Niall  Qlundubh. 

•j  The  Danes  were  called  Africans,  or  Saracens,  in  the 
medieval  romances. 

I  Colgan  ( Trias.  Thaum.,  note  on  cap.  175,  of  Jocelin's 
Life  of  St.  Patrick),  says : — "  Neither  QUdas  Moduda, 
nor  John  O'Dugan  in  the  catalofijue  of  the  kings  of  Ire- 


make  some  obscure  allusion  to  L-irur 
mundus,  the  son  of  an  African  prince^ 
as  a  conqueror  of  Ireland  ;f  but  this 
latter  personage  would  appear  to  be 
purely  fabulous,  and  the  Irish  annals 
clearly  show  that  Turgesius  never  could 
have  been  justly  styled  king  of  Ire- 
land.J  Indeed,  the  authority  of  the 
Northmen  in  Ireland  could  not  at  any 
time  be  said  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  ground  occupied,  by  their  marauding 


land,  nor  the  Four  Masters  in  the  same  catalogue  or  in 
the  Annals,  nor  any  other  writer  of  Irish  history,  native, 
or  foreign  either,  as  far  as  I  know,  before  Qiraldus  Cam- 
brensis, enumerates  Gurmundus  or  Turgesius  among 
the  kings  of  Ireland,  although  they  make  mention  of 
Turgesius  and  other  Normans  as  having,  in  836  and  the 
following  years,  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  country  by 
continual  battles,  and  spoliations,  and  incursions." 

10 
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armies.  The  Iri'^:ii  did  not,  like  the 
Saxoirj,  ijttempt  to  purchase  peace  from 
the  Danes  by  money,  but  fought  with 
desperate  resolution  in  defence  of  them- 
selves and  their  property,  and  generally 
made  the  northern  freebooters  pay  dear- 
ly for  the  spoils  they  took.  The  latter 
were,  however,  permitted  to  establish 
themselves  along  the  coast  in  Dublin, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Youghal,  Cork, 
and  Limerick;  and  when  some  of 
these  strongholds  were  occasionally  ta- 
ken by  the  Irish,  the  Danish  inhabit- 
ants nevertheless  purchased  safety  on 
3asy  terms.  In  these  important  sea- 
ports they  became  transformed  from 
pirates  to  merchants,  occupying  small 
districts  in  their  neighborhood  for  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  and  keeping  up 
well-trained  armies  to  levy  black-mail 
in  the  interior.  Sometimes  they  re- 
ceived such  overthrows  that  the  Irish 
annalists  describe  them  as  wholly  driv- 
en from  the  country ;  but  they  invaria- 
Ijly  reappeared  in  greater  force  and 
with  greater  ferocity  than  before ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  expulsion  was  not 
on  those  occasions  complete. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  did  the  Northmen 
become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  recog- 
nized population  of  the  country.  They 
formed  alliances,  and  made  themselves 
indispensable  as  allies  to  one  or  other 


•  This  battle  is  celebrated  in  verse  in  the  Saxon  chroni- 
■de ,  but  on  the  death  of  Athelstan  in  941,  Amlaff  re- 
turned to  England  and  became  king  of  Northumbria. 
Edgar,  one  of  Athelstan 's  successors,  in  a  charter  dated 
at  Gloucester,  9G4,  boasts  of  having  subdued  "a  great 
part  of  Ireland  with  its  most  noble  city  of  Dublin,"  as 
well  aa  "  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Islands  of  the  Ocean,  with 


of  the  Irish  toparchs  in  every  local 
quarrel.  By  their  assistance  the  kings 
of  Leinster  were  frequently  able  to  re- 
sist the  demands  made  for  tribute  both 
by  the  monarch  and  by  the  kings  of 
Cashel.  Sometimes  the  Danish  chiefs 
of  Dublin  or  Waterford  left  Ireland 
with  their  entire  forces,  apparently 
abandoning  the  country,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  making  descents  on  England  or 
Scotland,  and  in  these  excursions  they 
were  occasionaly  aided  by  Irish  allies. 
In  916  there  was  an  expedition  by  the 
Danes  of  Waterford  against  Alba,  or 
Scotland,  of  which  Constantine  was  then 
king,  and  the  invaders  were  beaten. 
Again,  in  925,  the  Danes  are  said  to 
have  left  Dublin  for  six  months;  and 
in  937  they  once  more  abandoned  Dub- 
lin, led  by  Amlaff,  or  Olave,  king  of  the 
Danes  of  Dublin  and  of  the  islands,  and 
with  numerous  Irish  auxiliaries  invad- 
ed England.  Constantine  of  Scotland, 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  Amlaff, 
was  this  time  an  ally  of  the  Northmen, 
who  were  also  supported  by  the  Welsh 
or  Britons ;  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Athelstan,  king  of  England,  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Brunanburs^h  in 
Northumbria.* 

The  period  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Danes  to  Christianity  cannot  be  fixed 
with  precision  ;  but  the  general  opinion 

their  fierce  kings ;  but  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  assertion,  unless 
some  defeat  inflicted  by  Edgar  on  the  Danes,  not  alluded 
to  in  our  annals,  be  referred  to.  The  charter  is  publish- 
ed in  Ussher's  Sylloge,  p.  121.  See  also  Ware's  Antt 
quities,  p.  14  (London,  1714). 
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is,  that  those  of  Dublin  became  Chris- 
tians about  the  year  948,  a  date  which 
is  assisfnecl  to  the  foundation  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Liffey.*  Whatever  time  the  change  took 
place,  the  annals  do  not  indicate  any 
mitigation  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
Danes  to  mark  the  period.  In  the  very 
jear  in  which  the  Danes  of  Dublin  are 
said  to  have  been  converted,  they  burned 
the  belfry  of  Slane,  while  filled  with  ec- 
clesiastics and  others,  who  had  soug-ht 
refuge  there  with  some  precious  relics, 
among  which  was  the  staff  of  the  holy 
founder,  St,  Erc.f  At  a  later  period  it 
was  usual  for  the  Danish  bishops  of 
Dublin  and  Limerick  to  be  consecrated 
l)y  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
whose  jurisdiction  they  acknowledged, 
Bo  little  was  there  of  the  community  of 
Christian  charity  between  them  and 
theii"  fellow  Christians  in  Ireland. 

While  matters  were  proceeding  thus 
with  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  the  native 
political  system  of  the  Irish  themselves 
was  producing  its  worst  fruits.  An  un- 
limited subdivision  of  territory  was 
taking  place,  and  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent dynasts  multiplying  according- 
ly. The  time  had  passed  away  when 
the  division  of  the  island  into  fiv^e  prov- 
inces could  be  said  to  hold  good. 
There  were  kings  of  North  and  South 


*  The  death  of  an  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise  named  Conn- 
vach,  said  to  be  one  of  the  Pinngalls,  is  mentioned  in 
oiir  annals  so  early  as  866  ;  and  the  Danish  chief  God- 
fred,  who  "spared  the  oratories  and  Culdees  of  Ar- 
magh" in  919,  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have  been  a 
Christian ;  but  not  upon  suflQcient  grounds. 

+  Among  the  persons  burned  in  the  tower  was  Coen- 


Munster,  besides  independent  lords  of 
various  territories  in  the  southern  prov- 
ince. Connau2^ht  was  divided  amonor 
two  or  three  independent  princes.  Lein- 
ster,  the  battlefield  of  all  the  provinces, 
was  at  this  time  almost  constantly  in  al- 
liance with  th«  Danes.  Bregia  was  able 
to  rebel  against  Meath,  of  which  it  was 
only  a  portion.  The  Hy-Nialls  of  the 
north  were  subdivided  into  Kinel-Con- 
nell  and  Kinel-Owen.  The  former  of 
these  were  excluded  from  the  sovereiirn- 
ty  since  the  death  of  Flahertach  in  760 ; 
and  the  dignity  of  monarch  alternated 
from  that  time  with  tolerable  regularity 
between  the  Kinel-Owen  branch  and  the 
southern  or  Meath  branch  of  the  race  of 
Mall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  The  Uli- 
dians,  or  people  of  eastern  Ulster,  had 
their  own  king,  and  were  rarely  on  ami- 
cable terms  with  their  Hy-Niall  neigh- 
bors. 

If  the  principle  of  alternate  succession 
worked  smoothly  enough  between  the 
northern  and  southern  houses  of  Hy- 
Niall,  there  was  still  no  cordiality  be- 
tween them.  One  branch  when  in  au- 
thority frequently  devastated  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other,  to  obtain  hostages  or 
enforce  payment  of  tribute.  But  when 
the  southern  Hy-Niall,  or  Meath  branch, 
was  in  possession  of  the  crown,  there  was 
generally  a  palpable  inferiority  of  power 


eachaix,  prefect  of  the  school  of  Slane,  whom  Colgaa 
{Trias  Thaum.  p.  219)  believes  to  have  been  Probus, 
one  of  the  biographers  of  St.  Patrick.  The  event  affords 
an  illustration  of  one  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Irish  bel- 
fries or  round  towers  were  applied — namely,  as  places 
of  retreat  in  time  of  war.  No  trace  of  the  Slane  tower 
is  now  visible. 
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displayed.  Meath  did  not  possess  the 
resources  of  men,  nor  her  princes  often 
the  vigorous  activity  and  heroism  which 
characterized  the  Kiuel-Owen. 

For  some  time  the  kingdom  of  Mun- 
ster  had  been  gradually  attaining  the 
importance  to  which  its  extent  and  re- 
sources entitled  it.  It  suffered,  to  this 
time,  less  from  war  than  any  of  the 
other  pi'ovinces,  and  was  thus  rising  not 
only  within  itself,  but  relatively  by  rea- 
son of  the  greater  injury  which  the 
others  underwent.  The  time  had,  there- 
fore, arrived  for  its  kings  to  reassei't 
the  old  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Leath  INIogha,  a  claim  which  was  the 
real  cause  of  all  the  recent  wars  be- 
tween Munster  and  Leath  Cuinn ;  which 
served  as  a  pretext  for  the  aggressions  of 
Felim,  Cormac  MacCuilenuan,  and  Cal- 
laglian  Cashel ;  and  which  was  now 
about  to  I'ouse  the  energies  of  a  more 
eminent  man,  whose  career  we  are  ap- 
proaching— namely,  Brian  Borumha  or 
Boru.* 

The  sovereignty  of  Munster  was  to 
have  alternated  between  the  two  great 
tribes  of  the  Dalcassians,  or  North  Mun- 
ster race,  and  the  Eoganachts,  or  race 
of  South  Munster;  the  former,  as  we 
liave  seen,  descended  from  Cormac  Cas, 
and  the  latter  from  Eoghan  Mor,  both 
sons  of  Oiliol  Olum.  But  this  rule  was 
not  observed ;  and  for  a  long  interval 


*  Ths  STimame  of  Borumha,  or  Bornimhe,  is  usually 
Buppow'd  to  have  been  given  from  the  tributes  wliicli 
Brian  exacted  ;  but  its  most  probable  derivation  is  from 
Boromba,  now  Beal-Borumha,  an  ancient  fort  on  the 
Bbannon,  about  a  mile  north  of  Brian's  i)alace  of  Kin- 


the  provincial  crowai  was  monopolized 
by  the  chiefs  of  Desmond,  or  South 
Munster.  Cormac  MacCuilennan  wish- 
ed to  correct  this  injustice,  although 
himself  of  the  Eoganacht,  or  Eugenian 
line ;  and  his  friend  Lorcan,  king  of 
Thomond,  did  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
Munstbi",  or  rather  of  all  Leath  Mogha, 
after  two  intervening  Eugenian  reigns. 
On  the  death  of  Lorcan,  his  son  Ken- 
nedy (Cineidi)  contested,  in  942,  the 
succession  with  the  Eugenian  prince, 
Callaghan  Cashel,  but  yielded  in  a  chiv- 
alrous spirit,  and  co-operated  with  him 
in  some  of  his  wars  against  the  Danes 
and  others.  This  Kennedy  was  the 
father  of  the  illustrious  Brian  Borumha. 
Mahon,  the  eldest  son  of  Kennedy, 
successfully  asserted  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  all  Munster  in  960,  and  per- 
formed many  heroic  exploits  against 
the  Danes  of  Limerick,  and  against  the 
Conuaught  men,  who  had  invaded  Tho- 
mond. In  his  wars  he  was  gallantly 
aided  by  his  brother  Brian,  who  distin- 
guished himself  for  deeds  of  valor  from 
his  youth.  Mahon's  brilliant  career 
filled  his  hereditary  rivals  of  South  Mnn 
ster  with  envy  and  alarm,  and  a  jilot 
against  his  life  was  formed,  a.  d.  978,  by 
Maelmhuaidh,  or  Mollo}^  (ancestor  of  the 
O'Mahonys),  king  of  Desmond,  Dono 
van  (ancestor  of  the  O'Donovans),  lord 
of  riy-Figeinte,f  and  Ivor,  king  of  the 


cora,  or  the  present  Killaloe. — Four  Masters,  vol.  ii.,  p 
1002,  n.  e. 

\  This  important  territory  comprised  the  western  part 
of  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  extended  somewhat  into 
the  counties  of  Cork  to  the  south,  and  Kerry  to  the  west 
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Dane?,  of  Limerick ;  this  last-named  per- 
son having,  it  is  said,  suggested  the 
tieacherous  scheme.  Mahon  was  invit- 
ed to  a  banquet  at  the  house  of  Dono- 
van, at  Bruree  on  the  Maigue,  and  the 
bishop  of  Cork,  with  several  others  of 
the  clergy,  were  induced  to  give  him  a 
solemn  guarantee  for  his  safety.  He 
accordingly  went,  but  was  immedi- 
ately seized  by  a  band  of  Donovan's 
armed  men,  who  handed  him  over  to 
Molloy,  who  with  a  strong  party  lay  in 
wait  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  next 
morning,  in  violation  of  the  sacred 
pledg<i  that  had  been  given  to  him,  he 
was  basely  put  to  death,  a  sword  being 
plunged  into  his  bosom.'^*  Brian  took 
ample  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of 
his  brother.  He  slausrhtered  the  Danes 
of  Limerick  in  several  battles,f  slew  the 
treacherous  lord  of  Hy-Figeinte,  and 
finally  overthrew  Molloy,  who  was 
killed  in  a  battle  at  Ballagh  Leachta, 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  by  Brian's  son, 
Morough,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Brian,  on  this,  became  king  of  both 
Monsters,  and  a  few  years  later  was 
acknowledged  king  of  all  Leath  Mogha. 
A.  D.  979. — A  battle  was  fought  this 
3  ear  near  Tara,  in  which  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  and  the  Islands  were  defeated 
with  terrible  slaughter,  by  Malachy,  or 
Maelseachlainn,    the    king    of    Meath. 


The  rivers  Maigue  and  Morning  Star  appear  to  have 
formed  its  boundary  to  the  east  as  the  Shannon  did  to 
the  north. 

*  Tliis  crime  was  perpetrated  at  a  liill  called  Ballagh 
Leachta,  which,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  at 
Redchair,  on  the  confines  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  but  ac 
cording  to  another  authority,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mac- 1 

17 


Ragnal  or  Randal,  son  of  Amlave,  the 
Danish  king  of  Dublin,  was  slain,  with 
a  vast  number  of  his  troops,  and  Am 
lave  himself,  soon  after  the  defeat,  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  lona,  where  he  died 
broken-hearted.  Dounell  O'Neill,  son 
of  Muirkertach,  the  monarch  of  Ireland, 
also  died  this  year,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  king  of  Meath,  Malachy  II.,  some- 
times styled  the  Great. 

A.  D.  980. — Flushed  with  success  aftei 
the  battle  of  Tara,  Malachy,  immedi- 
ately on  his  accession  to  the  sovereignty, 
marched  against  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
laid  siege  to  the  'city,  which  he  captured 
after  being  three  days  before  its  walls, 
and  liberated  two  thousand  Irish  pris- 
oners whom  he  found  there,  including 
the  king  of  Leinster,  besides  taking  a 
large  amount  of  rich  spoils.  It  was 
stipulated  that  all  the  race  of  Niall 
should  be  henceforth  free  from  tribute  to 
the  foreigners ;  and  Malachy  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  every  Irishman 
then  in  bondas-e  to  the  Danes  released 
from  captivity. 

Unfortunately,  this  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  Malachy's  reign  was  soon 
marred  by  the  bane  of  ancient  Ireland 
— intestine  wars.  The  successes  and 
pretensions  of  the  enterprising  king  of 
Munster  excited  the  monarch's  jealousy. 


room,  in  Cork.    See  note  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  Four  Mas- 
ters, an.  974  {reste  976). 

\  One  of  these  battles  was  fought  (a.  d.  977)  on  In  is 
Cathy,  where  Brian  made  a  fearful  slaughter  of  the 
Danes  ;  and  he  followed  up  this  success  by  driving  them 
from  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Shannon. 
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Brian's  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Leath 
Mogha  was,  in  fact,  an  imperative  call 
to  arms.  INIalacliy  accordingly  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Dalcassians  (a.  d. 
981),  and,  while  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try, caused  the  great  oak-tree  of  Magh 
Adhair,*  under  which  the  kings  of  Tho- 
mond  were  inaugurated,  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  roots  and  destroyed.  This  was 
itn  unnecessary  outrage,  not  easily  to  be 
forgiven,  and  showed  the  bitterness  by 
which  Malachy  was  animated. 

The  annals  of  the  period  present  a 
chequered  enumeration  of  plundering 
excursions,  in  which  no  party  seems  to 
have  been  free  from  blame.  On  various 
occasions  Malachy  showed  his  resent- 
ment against  Brian,  He  sent  a  hostile 
army  into  Leinster  in  defiance  of  him, 
but  this  act  was  followed  by  a  treaty,  in 
which  Brian's  claim  as  king  of  Leath 
MoGfha  was  admitted.  Recalled  from 
one  of  his  forays  by  the  reviving  power 
of  the  Danes,  Malachy  again  (a.  d.  989) 
led  an  army  against  Du])lin,  defeated 
the  Danes  in  battle,  and  laid  siege  "  for 
twenty  nights"  to  the  Danish  citadel, 
reducing  the  garrison  to  such  straits 
that  they  were  obliged  to  drink  the 
salt  water  which  they  could  procure 
when  the  tide  rose  in  the  river.  At 
length  he  accepted  terms,  the  Danes,  in 
addition  to  former  tributes,  undertakinsr 
to  pay  him,  annually  on  Chi-istmas  night 
during  liis  reign,  an  ounce  of  gold  for 
every  garden  attached  to  a  dwelling  in 

•  Tliis  is  a  place  now  called  Moyre,  near  Tullagh,  in 
llie  county  of  Clare.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  Pirbolg 
chief,  Adhar,  vide  supra,  p.  31,  note. 


Dublin.  A  few  years  later,  Malachy 
and  Brian  were  again  at  war,  the  latter 
being  now,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
ao^o^ressor ;  for,  while  the  monarch  was 
engaged  in  Connaught,  Brian  sent  an 
army  up  the  Shannon  in  boats  and  made 
an  inroad  into  Meath,  burning  the  royal 
rath  of  Dun  Sciath.  Upon  this,  Ma- 
lachy, recrossing  the  Shannon,  marched 
towards  the  south,  burned  Nenao:h 
(Aenach-Tete),  plundered  all  Ormond, 
and  defeated  Brian  himself  in  battle 
(a.  d.  994).  He  then  marched  once 
more  against  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  car- 
rying away,  among  other  spoils,  the  ring 
or  chain  of  Tomar,  a  Scandinavian  chief, 
who  was  killed,  a.  d.  846,  in  the  battle 
of  Sciath  Neachtain,  near  Calstleder- 
mot.f 

Three  years  after  these  events  (a.  d. 
997  according  to  the  Irish  annals,  but 
A.  D.  998  according  to  our  modern  com- 
putation), we  find  Malachy  and  Brian, 
with  the  men  of  Meath  and  Munster, 
acting  in  conjunction,  "to  the  great  joy 
of  the  Irish,"  as  the  annalists  tell  us, 
and  attacking  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
whom  they  plundered  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  wealth.  The  following 
year  the  two  kings  gained  an  impor- 
tant victory  over  the  Danes,  who  were 
led  by  Harold,  son  of  Amlave,  at  Grien 
Mama,  a  valley  near  Dunlaven,  in 
Wicklow,  where  Prince  Harold  was 
slain.  The  Irish  army  then  marched 
to  Dublin,  where  they  remained  for  a 


t  Tlds  exploit  is  the  theme  of  Moore's  popular  melody 
"  Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old,"  &c. 
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week,  borned  tLe  citadel,  expelled  Sit- 
ric,  son  of  Amlave,  the  Danish  king, 
and  took  a  number  of  prisoners  and  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  Af- 
ter so  many  defeats  the  Danish  power 
must  have  been  in  a  very  feeble  state ; 
indeed,  it  only  required  unanimity, 
vigor,  and  foresight,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  princes,  to  expel  all  the  Northmen 
from  Ireland;  but  short-sighted  policy 
still  prevailed,  and  the  tribute  ob- 
tained from  the  Danes,  tosrether  with 
the  wealth  brought  by  their  merchants 
into  the  country,  now  made  them  ob- 
jects of  avarice  rather  than  fear  to  the 
native  kings. 

A.  D.  999  (1000).— This  year  is  re- 
markable for  the  revolution  which  de- 
posed Malachy,and  raised  Brian  Borum- 
ha  to  the  dignity  of  monarch  of  Ireland 
in  his  stead;  but  the  accounts  of  the 
disputes  between  these  two  kings  are 
so  distorted  by  provincial  partisanship 
that  we  can  do  no  more  than  gness  at 
the  truth.  The  southern  annalists  rep- 
resent Malachy  as  quite  incapable  of 
ruling  Ireland,  and  Brian  as  only  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  the  other  Irish 
princes  in  assuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. They  speak  of  general  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  of  a  year's  grace 
given  in  vain  to  Malachy  to  retrieve  his 
credit.  But  the  authentic  annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  have  not  one  word 
about  all  this,  which,  besides,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  active  career  of  war 
and  victory  which  we  have  seen  Mala- 
chy thus  far  pursue.  The  character  of 
Brian  is  popularly  described  as  fault- 


less; and  if  the  unprejudiced  mmd 
tinds  it  difficult  to  acquit  him  altogeth 
er  of  ambition  and  usurpation,  still  the 
use  to  which  he  converted  the  power 
he  acquired,  and  the  benefits,  thouglj 
transitory,  which  redounded  from  it  to 
his  country,  to  religion,  and  to  civili- 
zation, may  palliate  faults  not  very 
heinous  in  themselves,  considering  the 
spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

In  the  year  last  referred  to  the  Four 
Masters  say  that  Brian  collected  an  army 
composed,  in  addition  to  his  own  Dal 
cassians  and  the   men   of  Munster   in 
general,   of  the   forces  of  South   Con- 
naught,  Ossory    and   Leinster,   and   of 
the    Danes    of    Dublin,    and   marched 
against  Malachy,  with  whom  he  is  not' 
stated  to  have  had  any  cause  of  quarrel 
on  this  occasion.     The  Danish  contin- 
gent, consisting  of  cavalry,  dashed  ahead 
into  Bregia,  to  enjoy  the  first-fruits  of 
the  plunder,  but  they  were  encountered 
by  the  monarch  himself,  and  cut  off  aL 
most  to  a  man.      This  sturdy  reception 
which  indicated  no  want  of  vitality  or 
the  part  of  Malachy,  had  its  due  effect, 
and    Brian's   invading    army   returned 
home   without    fighting    or    pillaging; 
but    some    assert   that   Malachy   made 
concessions,    and    that    Brian,    though 
sure  of  victory,  did  not  urge  a  battle. 
"This,"    say    the     northern    annalists, 
"  was  the  first  turning  v^f  Brian  and  the 
Connaught  men  against  Malachy."* 

*  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  743,  note  d,  observes  on  this  passage,  that  Ti- 
ghernach,  who  lived  very  near  the  period,  calls  Brian's 
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Next  year  a  Munster  array -commit- 
ted some  depredations  in  Meatb,  and 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  its  plun- 
dei-.  But  the  star  of  Malachy  had 
waned,  and,  seeing  that  the  feeling  of 
the  country  was  favorable  to  his  rival, 
he  submitted  to  his  ftite.  Hence,  when 
Brian,  with  an  army  composed  partly 
of  Danes,  marched  the  following  year, 
A.  D.  1001  (1003  of  the  common  era), 
to  Athlone,  Malachy  gave  him  hosta- 
ges, or  in  other  words,  surrendered  to 
him  the  crown  of  Ireland  *  At  the 
same  time  Brian  received  the  hostages 
of  Connaught ;  and  then  with  a  com- 
bined force,  a  section  of  which  was  led 
by  Malachy  himself,  who  followed  Bri- 
an's standard  as  one  of  his  lieges,  he 
proceeded  northward  to  bring  Ulster 
into  subjection.  The  northern  Hy-Ni- 
alls,  were  not,  however,  yet  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  the  revolution ;  and 
Hugh,  son  of  Donnell  O'Neill,  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  sovereignty,  with  other 
northern  chieftains  marched  out  to  op- 
pose him,  but  the  armies  having  met  at 


opposition  to  Malachy  "  turning  through  guile  or  treach- 
ery :"  and  in  a  preceding  note  he  remarks  : — "  Dr.  O'Bri- 
en, in  his  Law  of  Tanistry,  and  others,  assert  that  Mael- 
eearhlainn  resigned  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  to  Brian 
because  he  was  not  able  to  master  the  Danes  ;  but  this 
is  all  provincial  fabrication,  for  Maelseachlainn  had 
the  Danes  of  Dublin,  ftfeath,  and  Leinster  completely 
mastered,  until  Brian,  whose  daughter  was  married  to 
Sitric,  Danish  king  of  Dublin,  joined  the  Danes  against 
him.  Never  was  there  a  character  so  historically  ma- 
ligned as  that  of  Maelseachlainn  II.  by  Munster  fabrica- 
tors of  history." 

*  Mr.  Moore  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  101),  says: 
"The  ready  acquiescence  with  which,  in  general,  so 
violent  a  change  in  the  polity  of  the  country  was  sub- 
mitted to,  may  bo  in  a  great  degree  attributed  to  the 
examjile  of  i)atience  and  disinterestedness  exhibited  by 
the  immediate  victim  of  this  revolution,  the  deposed 


Dundalk  (Dun  Dealgan)  separated 
without  fighting,  chiefly,  as  we  are  led 
to  suppose,  from  Brian's  unwillingness 
to  shed  the-  blood  of  his  countrymen. 
It  was  some  years,  indeed,  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  Hy-Nialls  of  the 
north  to  submission ;  but  in  1010  he 
compelled  the  Kinel  Eoghain  and  the 
Ulidians  to  give  him  hostages,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  took  the  lord  of 
Kinel  Connell  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  to  his  palace  at  Kincora.f  Hith- 
er he  also  conducted  other  refractory 
princes,  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  numerous  petty  kings  and 
dynasts,  whose  mutuals  quarrels  and 
aggressions  were  the  curse  of  Ireland, 
into  complete  subordination.  This  led 
to  that  happy  iState  of  tranquillity  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  the  bards 
have  illustrated  by  the  well-known  fa- 
ble of  a  beautiful  lady  carrying  a  gold 
ring  on  a  white  wand,  and  passing  un 
molested  though  the  land. 

What  Brian  had  effected  for  his  own 
province  of  Munster,  before  he  became 

Malachy  himself.  Nor,  in  forming  our  estimate  of  this 
princes  character,  from  a  general  view  of  his  whole 
career,  can  we  well  hesitate  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  not  to  any  backwardness  in  the  field,  or  want 
of  vigor  in  council,  i?  his  tranquil  submission  to  the 
violent  encroachments  of  his  rival  to  be  attributed  ;  but 
to  a  regard,  rare  at  such  an  unripe  period  of  civilization, 
for  the  real  interests  of  the  public  weal,  and  an  imwil 
lingness  to  risk,  for  his  own  personal  views,  the  explo- 
sive burst  of  discord  which,  in  so  inflammable  a  state  ol 
the  political  atmosphere,  a  struggle  for  the  monarchy 
would,  he  knew,  infallibly  j^rovoke." 

t  The  name  Oeann  Coradh  signifies  the  Head  of  the 
Weir,  and  the  site  of  this  celebrated  fortress  and  palace 
of  Brian  Borumha  is  comprised  in  the  present  town  of 
Killaloe,  that  is,  Cill  Dalua,  or  the  Church  of  St  Lua  or 
Molua,  a  saint  of  the  seventh  century. 
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monarch  of  Ireland,  he  now,  as  far  as 
possible,  did  for  the  whole  country. 
He  restored  monasteries  and  schools 
destroyed  by  the  Danes;  caused  the 
desecrated  churches  to  be  rebuilt  and 
consecrated,  and  founded  new  ones;  but, 
among  the  latter,  the  only  ones  men- 
tioned by  name  are  those  of  Killaloe 
and  Iniscealtra.  He  built  the  round 
tower  of  Tuamgreine  (Tomgrany)  in  the 
present  county  of  Clare ;  erected  new 
forts  and  strengthened  old  ones;  en- 
couraged commerce  and  promoted  learn- 
ing and  piety.  On  visiting  Armagh,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  laid 
an  offering  on  the  principal  altar  there 
of    twenty   ounces    of    gold — a    large 


*  On  tliis  visit  to  Armagh  in  1004,  Brian  got  liis  secre- 
tary, Maelsuthaia  (Galvus-pereniiis)  to  write  in  his  pre- 
sence, in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  a  confirmation  of  certain 
dues  to  that  church,  which  had  been  paid  since  the  time 
of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  in  the  entry,  which  still  exists,  Brian 
is  8tyled  Imperatoris  Scotorum.  On  this  occasion  lie 
encamped  for  a  week  in  the  great  fort  of  Emania  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Ulster. 

f  The  most  ancient  account,  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  of 
the  fact  of  Brian  first  establishing  sm-names,  is  found  in 
a  fragment  of  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (H,  3,  IG),  supposed  to  be  part  of  MacLiag's  Life 
of  Brian  Borumlia,  in  which  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs : — "  It  was  Brian  that  gave  out  seven  monasteries 
both  furniture,  and  cattle,  and  land ;  and  thirty-two 
Cloictheachs  (or  Round  Tower  belfries) ;  and  it  was  by 
him  the  marriage  ceremony  was  confirmed  (made  bind- 
ing) :  and  it  was  during  his  time  that  surnames  were 
first  given,  and  territories  were  allotted  to  the  sur- 
names, and  the  boimdaries  of  every  territory  and  cantred 
were  fixed."  The  following  is  the  origin  of  some  of  these 
surnames: — The  MacCarthys  of  Desmond,  from  Car- 
thach,  who  was  slain  in  1045  ;  the  Fitzpatricks,  or  Mac- 
Gillapatricks  of  Ossory,  from  GiUaphadarig,  lord  of  Os- 
Bory,  who  was  slain  in  995  ;  O'Phelan,  from  Faelan,  lord 
of  theDeisi,  whose  son  Donnell  was  one  of  tliose  by  whom 
the  aforesaid  GiUaphadarig  was  killed ;  MacMurrough 
of  Leinster,  from  Murchadh  (son  Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael- 
na-moo,  king  of  Leinster),  who  died  in  1070 ;  MacNa- 
luara  of  Thomond.  from  Cumara  (dog  of  the  sea),  who 


amount  at  that  period — and  made  gen- 
erous  presents  for  the  support  of  our- 
religion  in  other  churches.* 

Among  the  useful  laws  which  Brian 
instituted  was  one  for  fixing  surnames. 
Before  this  time  (a.  d.  1002)  a  few  sur- 
names, as  that  of  O'Neill,  were  coming 
into  use ;  but  from  Brian's  reign  they 
became  imperative,  and  each  family 
selected  the  name  of  some  distinguished 
ancestor,  which,  with  the  prefix  Mac  or 
0,  "son,"  or  "grandson,"  was  to  be 
thenceforth  the  family  name.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  ancestors  thus  chosen 
were  men  who  flourished  in  the  tenth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  cen- 
turies.f 


flourished  in  1074 ;  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  from  Brian 
Borumha ;  O'Callaghan  of  Desmond,  from  Ceallachan, 
who  flourished  in  1092,  and  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Ceallachan  Caisil,  king  of  Munster,  and  common 
ancestor  of  the  MacCarthys ;  0 'Conor  of  Connaught, 
from  Conchobhar,  or  Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  who 
died  in  974  :  O'Conor  of  Corcomroe,  from  Conor  who 
was  slain  in  1002 ;  O'Conor  Kerry,  from  Conor,  whose 
grandson,  MacBeatha,  was  slain  at  Clontarf ;  O'Donnell 
of  Tirconnell,  from  an  ancestor  who  flourished  in  950 ; 
G'Donogliue  of  Kerry,  from  an  ancestor  who  flourished 
in  1050 ;  O'Donovan,  from  Donovan,  king  of  Hy-Fidh- 
geinte,  slain  by  Brian  Borumha  in  976 ;  O'Dowda  of 
Mayo,  from  an  ancestor  in  87C  ;  O'Dugan,  or  Diiggan  of 
Fermoy,  from  Dubhagan,  killed  at  Clontarf ;  O'Heyne,  or 
Hynes  of  Galway,  from  Eidhin,  whose  grandson  was 
killed  at  Clontarf ;  O'Kelly  of  Hy-Many,  from  an  ancestor 
who  flourished  in  874  ;  O'Madden  of  Hy-Many,  from  Ma- 
dudhan,  slain  in  1008  ;  O'Mahony  of  Desmond,  descended 
from  Kian  (son  of  MoUoy,  who  was  present  at  Clontarf) ; 
O'Melaghlin  of  Meath,  from  Maelseachlain,  or  Malachy 
II.,  king  of  Ireland  ;  O'Molloy  of  the  King's  coimty,  from 
an  ancestor  in  1019  ;  O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  from  Niall  Glun- 
dubh,  king  of  Ireland,  in  919  ;  O'Quin  of  Thomond,  from 
Niall  O'Cuinn,  slain  at  Clontarf;  O'Rourke  of  Brefihy, 
from  Ruarc,  son  of  Tighearnan,  who  died  in  893  ;  O'Sulli- 
van  of  Desmond,  from  Suillevan,  about  950  ;  and  O'Toole 
of  Leinster,  from  Tuathal,  son  of  Ugaire,  who  flourished 
in  935. — {Chiefly  from  Essays,  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  on 
Irish  names.)    Surnames    were    generally  introduced 
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A.  D.  1013. — Such  is  tlie  glowing  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Irish  historians  of  the 
victories,  wise  government,  and  many 
virtues  of  Brian  Borumha;  but  the 
interval  of  tranquillity  which  he  had 
created  was  brief,  and  the  odium  of 
violating  it  is  cast  upon  Maelmordha 
MacMurrough,*  who,  thi'ough  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Danes,  had  some  years 
previously  usurped  the  throne  of  Lein- 
ster.  It  is  said  that  this  prince  received 
some  offence  from  Brian's  son  Murrough, 
at  the  court  of  Kincora,  and  that  in 
order  to  be  revenged  he  stirred  up  his 
allies,  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  to  acts  of 
aggression.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
a  storm  was  raised,  which,  though  short, 
/  was  the  most  serious  in  its  results  that 
Ireland  had  yet  witnessed.  The  Danes 
and  Leinster  men  commenced  it  (a.  d. 
1013)  by  an  inroad  iutc  Meath,  where 
they  were  routed  by  Malachy,  who  is 
then  said  to  have  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  Brian,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and 
it  was  only  after  another  conflict  near 
Ben  Edar,  or  Howth,  in  which  Malachy 
lost  his  son,  Flann,  and  two  hundred 
men,  that  the  venerable  hero   of  Kin- 


througliout  Europe  in  tlie  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  custom  of  the  Irish  was  not  to  take 
names  or  titles  from  places,  as  in  other  countries ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  give  the  family  names  to  the  ^ands 
or  seigniories  they  held.  See  Ogygia  Vindicated,  p. 
170 ;  Four  Masters,  vol  iii.  p.  90,  n.  p. 

*  This  king  was  the  ancestor,  not  rf  the  MacMur- 
rougliB  or  Kavanaghs,  as  som(i  suppose,  but  of  the 
O'Beirnes  of  Leinster.  His  sister,  Gormliath,  was  first 
the  wife  of  Amlave  the  Dane,  by  whom  she  had  Sitric, 
king  of  Dublin  ;  and  she  then  became  the  second  wife  of 
Brian  Borumha,  who  soon  after  repudiated  her ;  and, 
according  to  the  Niala  Saga,  in  which  she  is  called  the 
beautiful  Komiloda,  it  was  she  who,  in  revenge,  stirred 


cora  became  sensible  of  the  menacing 
nature  of  the  new  outbreak.  Brian  now 
sent  an  army  under  his  son,  Morough, 
into  Leinster  to  make  reprisals,  and  they 
plundered  the  country  "  from  Glenda 
lough  to  Kilmainham  (Cill-Maigh- 
neann) ;"  and  later  in  the  year  he  him- 
self marched  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able force  to  the  vicinity  of  Dublin, 
where  he  remained  encamped  for  three 
months ;  but  the  enemy  not  venturing 
out,  he  returned  to  th*-  south  about 
Christmas,  contenting  himself  with 
plundering  the  territory  of  the  traitor 
Maelmordha. 

A.  D.   1014. — MeanwLde,  the  Danes 
had  been  making  extrao!  dinary  prepar 
ations  for  war.  Envoys  \»  ere  despatched 
for  aid  into  Norway,  th.    Orkneys,  and 
the  Baltic  Islands;  and   the  foreigner? 
gathered,  as  the  annals   ^ell  us,  "froa 
all  the  west  of  Europe."     It  was  re},'i-o 
sented  that  an  opportunit}  offered  f.o\ 
obtaining  complete  possessic  a  of  Irel^nc'.f 
and  great  numbers  of  the  •diking;',  ac- 
cordingly came  with  their  familyjs  fo> 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  their  i'e3> /lenco 
permanently.f      At   this   moment   the 


up  the  northern  searkings  against  Brian,  and  brought 
about  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

f  In  the  chronicle  of  Ademar,  monk  of  St.  Eparchius 
of  Anguoleme,  quoted  by  Lanigan  from  Labbe  (Nova 
Bibl.  MSS.  tom.  2,  p.  177),  it  is  stated  that  the  Northmen 
came  at  that  time  to  Ireland  with  an  immense  fleets 
conveying  their  wives  and  children,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tirpating the  Irish  and  occupying  in  their  stead  "that 
very  wealthy  country  in  which  there  were  twelve  cities, 
with  extensive  bishoprics  and  a  king,  and  which  had  its 
own  language  and  Latin  letters,  and  was  converted  by 
St.  Patrick,"  &c.  Labbe  thinks  the  Chronicle  was  writ, 
ten  before  1031,  in  which  case  the  writer  was  contempo- 
rary with  Brian  Borumha,  and  the  document  the  oldest. 
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same  people  were  effectually  making 
themselves  masters  of  England.  Sweyn 
was  proclaimed  king  of  England  in 
1013,  and  Canute  the  Great  became  un- 
disputed monarch  of  England  in  1017  ; 
so  that  it  is  little  wonder  if,  flushed  with 
a  career  of  such  triumph  elsewhere,  the 
Danes  should  have  reckoned  with  cer- 
tainty on  finally  obtaining  the  coveted 
soil  of  Ireland,  on  which  they  had  now 
had  a  partial  footing  for  two  hundred 
years.  A  thousand  Northmen,  encased 
in  ringed  armor  from  head  to  foot,  came 
under  the  command  of  Anrud  and  Car- 
lus,  sons  of  the  king  of  "Norway  ;  Sigurd, 
son  of  Lodar,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  ar- 
rived at  the  head  of  a  powerful  baud ; 
and  a  numerous  fleet  of  the  northern 
vikings  was  under  the  command  of  their 
admiral,  Brodar,  who,  according  to  Scan- 
dinavian accounts,  was  an  apostate  from 
Christianity,  a  great  blasphemer,  and  an 
adept  in  magic.  Neither  was  the  king 
of  Leinster  idle,  for  he  mustered  all  his 
fighting-men,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
9,000 ;  and  the  Danes  of  all  Ireland  were 
prepared  to  strike  a  desperate  blow  for 
the  recovery  of  their  former  power. 

Brian  could  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  full  extent  of  these  preparations; 
yet  he,  too,  was  resolved  to  make  a  gal- 
lant efibrt,  and  collected  a  considerable 
army,  chiefly  from  the  south  and  west. 
The  year  was  ushered  in  with  depreda- 
tions by  the  Danes  and  Leinster  men  in 
Meath  and  Bregia,  and  a  challenge  from 

as  Dr.  Lanigan  thinks,  in  which  the  name  of  Irlanda  is 
applied  to  this  country. 
*  Cluain  Tarbh,  tlie  lawn  or  meadow  of  the  bulls. 


Maelmordha  to  Brian  to  meet  him  with 
his  army  on  the  spacious  plain  of  Moy- 
nealta,  or,  rather,  on  that  part  of  it 
called  Clontarf.* 

The  Irish  army  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  April,  a.  d.  1014,  at  their 
usual  camping  ground  of  Kilmainham, 
which  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
Liffey,  and  comprised  the  land  now 
called  the  Phoenix  Park ;  and  Brian 
detached  a  body  of  his  Dalcassians,  un- 
der his  son  Donough,  to  devastate  Lein- 
ster, which  was  unprotected  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Maelmordha  and  his  army. 
The  Danish  admiral,  Brodar,  with  his 
auxiliaries,  entered  Dublin  bay  on 
Palm  Sunda)^,  the  18th  of  April,  and 
Donough's  movement  having  been  com- 
municated to  Maelmordha  by  some 
traitor  in  Brian's  camp,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  battle  should  be  hastened  while 
the  Irish  army  was  weakened  by  his 
absence.  According  to  a  Danish  legend, 
Brodar  had  been  informed  hy  some 
pagan  oracle  that  if  the  battle  took 
place  on  Friday  Brian  would  fall,  al- 
though victorious,  while  if  it  were 
fought  on  any  other  day  of  the  week 
all  his  assailants  would  be  slain  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  Danes  therefore  resolved 
to  make  the  attack  on  Good  Friday. 

The  exact  site  of  the  battle  seems  to 
be  tolerably  well  defined.  In  Dr. 
O'Conor's  edition  of  the  Four  Masters 
it  is  called  "the  battle  of  the  fishing 
weir   of   Clontarf  ;f  and    the    weir    in 

f  Cath  Coradh  Cluana  tarbh — which  Dr.  O 'Conor 
erroneously  translates,  "  FrcBlium  Jieroicum  Oluan 
tarbhicB.'' 
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question  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tolka 
or  Tulcainn,  where  Ballybough  bridge 
now  stands.  It  also  appears  that  the 
principal  destruction  of  the  Danes  took 
place  when  iu  their  flight  they  endeav- 
ored to  cross  the  Tolka,  no  doubt  at 
the  moment  of  high  water,  when  num- 
bers of  them  were  drowned ;  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  they  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter  "from  the  Tolka 
to  Dublin."  We  may,  therefore,  pre- 
sume that  their  lines  extended  along 
the  coast,  with  their  left  wing  resting 
on  the  little  river  just  mentioned,  and 
protected  by  the  marshes  which  then 
covered  the  low  ground  between  that 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey;  while  their 
riffht  wins:  extended  in  the  direction  of 
Dollymount;  the  newly-arrived  Danish 
fleet  being  anchored  either  at  Howth  or 
in  the  rear  of  the  arm}^ 

The  Danish  and  Leiuster  forces,  num- 
bering together  about  21,000  men,  were 
disposed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
first,  or  tuat  nearest  to  Dublin,  was  com- 
posed of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  under 
their  king,  Sitric,  and  the  princes  Dolat 
and  Conmael,  with  the  thousand  mailed 
Norwegians  under  the  youthful  warriors 
Carlus  and  Anrud.  The  second,  or  cen- 
tral division,  was  composed  chiefly  of 
the  Lagenians,  commanded  by  Mael- 
mordha  himself,  and  the  princes  of  Of- 
faly  and  of  the  territory  of  the  Liffey  ;* 
and  the  third  division,  or  right  wing, 
was  made  up  of  the  auxiliaries  from  the 

*  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  say  the  O'Mores  and 
O'Noliiafl  did  not  join  the  other  Lcinfltor  septs  at  Clon- 
ULTt 


Baltic  and  the  Islands,  under  Brodar, 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  Sigurd,  son  of 
Lodar,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  together 
with  some  auxiliaries  from  Wales  and 
Cornwall. 

To  oppose  these  the  Irish  monarch  also 
marshalled  his  forces  in  three  corps  or 
divisions.  The  first,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  diminished  legion  of  the  brave 
Dalcassians,  was  under  the  command  of 
his  sou  Morough,  who  had  also  with 
him  his  four  brothers,  Teige,  Donnelly 
Conor,  and  Flann,  sons  of  Brian,  and 
his  own  son,  Turlough,  who  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this  division 
was  placed  Malachy,  with  his  contin- 
gent of  a  thousand  Meath  men ;  and 
here  we  may  refer  to  the  dishonorable 
charges  made  against  this  deposed  king 
by  all  the  southern  chroniclers,  who  as- 
sert that  he  was  the  traitor  who  had 
apprised  Maelmordha  of  Donough's  de- 
parture from  the  camp  with  a  large 
detachment  of  the  Dalgais  into  Leinster 
and  that  on  the  mornins:  of  the  battle 
he  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  Irish 
lines,  and  remained  inactive  throughout 
the  dsij.  This  unworthy  conduct  is  so 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  career  of 
Malachy  that  the  charge  has  been  re- 
jected by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  History  of 
Ireland,  and  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  his 
notes  to  the  Four  Masters;  yet  we 
believe  it  has  not  been  imputed  to  him 
without  suflficient  grounds,  and  that 
more  recent  researches  will  be  found  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Malachy  made 
overtures  to  Teige  O'Kelly,  the  com- 
mander  of    the    Connaught    army,    to 
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abandon  Brian  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 
Malachy's  sympathies  were  Meathian 
rather  than  national,  and,  considering 
the  provocation  which  he  had  received 
from  the  man  who  usurped  his  crown, 
we  may  find  some  excuse  for  him  in  the 
circumstances ;  even  admitting,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fact,  that  he  held  aloof 
with  the  army  of  Meath  during  the 
early  part  of  the  fight.  We  shall  pres- 
ently see  that  before  the  close  of  the 
day  he  made  amends  for  the  morning's 
dereliction  of  duty. 

Brian's  central  division  comprised  the 
troops  of  Desmond,  under  the  command 
of  Cian,  son  of  Molloy  (ancestor  of 
O'Mahony),  and  Donnell,  son  of  Duv- 
davoran  (ancestor  of  O'Donoghoe),  both 
of  the  Eugenian  line ;  together  with  the 
other  septs  of  the  south,  under  their 
respective  chiefs,  viz. :  Mothla,  son  of 
Faelan,  king  of  the  Desies ;  Muirker- 
tach,  son  of  Anmcha,  chief  of  Hy-Lia- 
thain  (a  territory  in  Cork) ;  Scannlau, 
son  of  Cathal,  chief  of  Loch  Lein,  or 
Killarney ;  Loingseach,  son  of  Dunlaing, 
chief  of  the  territory  of  Hy-Conall  Gav- 
ra,  comprised  in  the  present  baronies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Connello,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick ;  Cathal,  son  of 
Donovan,  chief  of  Carbry-Eva  (Keury, 
in  the  same  county)  ;  MacBeatha,  chief 
of  Kerry  Luachra ;  Geivennach,  son  of 
Dugau,  chief  of  Fermoy ;  O'Carroll,  king 

*  The  Danes  were  better  equipped  in  the  battle  than 
their  antagonists,  and  the  fame  of  their  ringed  and 
Bcaled  armor  was  spread  far  through  Ireland.  In  an 
Irish  legend  of  the  time,  the  Banshee,  Eevin  of  Craglea, 
Is  represented  as  endeavoring  to  keep  O'Hartagan  from 
tixe  fight  by  reminding  him  that  while  the  Gaels  were 
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of  Eile ;  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
O'Carroll,  king  of  Oriel,  in  Ulster. 

The  remaining  Irish  division,  which 
formed  the  left  wing  opposed  to  the 
great  body  of  the  newly-arrived  for- 
eigners in  the  Danish  right  wing,  was 
composed  mainly  of  the  forces  of  Con- 
naught,  under  Teige  O'Kelly,  king  of 
Hy-Many ;  O'Heyne,  or  Hyues,  king  of 
Hy-Fiachra  Aidhna;  Dunlaing  O'Har- 
tagan ;  Echtigern,  king  of  Dal  Aradia, 
and  some  others.  Under  tke  standard 
of  Brian  Borumha  also  fought  that  day 
the  Maermors,  or  great  stewards  of 
Lennox  and  Mar,  with  a  contingent  of 
the  brave  Gaels  of  Alba.  It  would  even 
appear,  from  a  Danish  account,  that 
some  of  the  Northmen  who  had  always 
been  friendly  to  Brian  fought  on  his 
side  at  Clontarf.  Some  other  Irish  chief- 
tains besides  those  enumerated  above 
are  mentioned  in  the  Innisfallen  Annals, 
as  those  of  Teffia,  &c.  A  large  body  of 
hardy  men  came  from  the  distant  mari- 
time district  of  Connemara ;  man}^  war- 
riors flocked  from  other  territories,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  rallying  of  the  men 
of  Ireland  in  the  cause  of  their  country 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  as  much 
as  the  victory  which  their  gallantry 
achieved,  renders  the  event  a  proud  and 
cheering  one  in  Irish  history.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Brian's  army  numbered 
about  twenty  thousand  men.* 

only  dressed  in  "  satin  shirts,"  the  Danes  were  enveloped 
in  "  coats  of  iron."  But  the  Irish  battle-axes  were  bet 
ter  than  any  defensive  armor.  Cambrensis  tells  us  that 
these  terrible  weapons  were  wielded  by  the  Irish  with 
one  hand,  and  thus  descended  from  a  greater  height  and 
witl  greater  velocity,  "so  that  neither  the  crested  hel 
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The  Danes  having  resolved  to  fight 
on  Good  Friday,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  Brian — who  was  unwilling  to  dese- 
crate that  day  with  a  scene  of  carnage, 
and  who  also  desired  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  his  son  Donough — and  the  re- 
spective armies  being  marshalled  as  we 
have  described,  the  venerable  Irish  mon- 
arch appeared  on  horseback  at  break  of 
day,  and  rode  along  the  lines,  animating 
the  spirits  of  his  men.  While  he  grasped 
his  sword  in  the  right  hand,  he  held  a 
crucifix  in  the  left,  and  addressing  the 
troops,  reminded  them  of  all  the  tyran- 
ny and  oppression  of  the  hateful  enemy 
who  stood  against  them  ;  of  all  their 
sacrilegious  outrages;  their  church-burn- 
ings and  desecration  of  sacred  relics ; 
their  murders  and  plunder,  and  innu- 
merable perfidies.  "The  great  God," 
he  continued,  "  hath  at  length  looked 
down  upon  our  sufferings,  and  endued 
you  with  the  power  and  the  courage 
this  day  to  destroy  forever  the  tyranny 
of  the  Danes,  and  thus  to  punish  them 
for  their  innumerable  crimes  and  sacri- 
leges, by  the  avenging  power  of  the 
sword ;"  and  raising  aloft  the  crucifix, 
he  exclaimed,  "  was  it  not  on  this  day 

met  could  defend  the  head,  nor  the  iron  folds  of  the 
armor  the  body.  Whence  it  has  happened,  even  in  our 
times,"  he  continues,  "  that  the  whole  thigh  of  a  soldier, 
though  cased  in  wdl-teniperud  armor,  has  boon  lopped 
oflF  by  a  single  blow  of  the  axe,  the  limb  falling  on  one 
Bide  of  the  horse,  and  the  expiring  body  on  the  other." 
Besides  these  broad  axes,  which  were  excaedingly  well 
steeled,  the  Irish,  according  to  Cambrensis,  used  short 
lances  and  darts,  and  they  were  "  very  dexterous,  be- 
yond other  nations,  in  slinging  stones  in  battle,  when 
other  weapons  failed  them."  Top.  Ilib.  dist.  3,  cap.  10. 
Their  swords  were  ponderous,  of  great  length,  aod  edged 
only  on  one  mde.    llarriss  Ware,  voL  ii.,  p.  162 


that  Christ  himself  suffered  death  for 


you 


2" 


He  then  gave  the  signal  for  action, 
and  the  venerable  king  was  about  to 
lead  his  Dalcassian  phalanx  to  the 
charge,  but  the  general  voice  of  the 
chieftains  compelled  him  to  retire  into 
the  rear,  and  to  leave  the  chief  com- 
mand to  his  son  Morough.* 

The  battle  then  commenced,  ''  a  spir- 
ited, fierce,  violent,  vengeful,  and  fu- 
rious battle,  the  likeness  of  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  that  time,"  as  the 
old  annalists  quaintly  describe  it.  It 
was  a  conflict  of  heroes.  The  chieftains 
engaged  at  every  point  in  single  com- 
bat, and  the  greater  part  of  them  on 
both  sides  fell.  The  impetuosity  of  the 
Irish  was  irresistible,  and  their  battle- 
axes  did  fearful  execution,  every  man 
of  the  ten  hundred  mailed  warriors  of 
Norway  having  been  cut  down  by  the 
Dalcassians.  The  heroic  Morough  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor  throughout 
the  day.  Ranks  of  men  fell  before 
him ;  and  hewing  his  way  to  the  Dan- 
ish standard,  he  cut  down  two  success- 
ive bearers  of  it  with  his  battle-axe.  f 
Two  Danish  leaders,  Carlus  and   Con- 

*  The  age  of  Brian,  according  to  the  usually  received 
accounts,  was  eighty-eight,  and  that  of  Morough  sixty- 
three  ;  but  the  date  (941)  given  for  the  birth  of  Brian, 
in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  wovdd  make  his  age  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Clontarf  only  seventy-three  ;  and  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
who  thinks  that  to  be  the  true  account,  conjectures  that 
his  son  Morough  was  no  more  than  forty-three  years  of 
age.  Morough's  son  Turlough  was  a  youth  of  only  fif- 
teen  years. 

f  This  achievement  is  mentioned  in  the  Danish  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  in  which  Morough  is  called  Ke*- 
thialfadr. 
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mael,  enraged  at  this  success,  rushed  on 
him   together,  but  both   fell  in   rapid 
succession  by  his  sword.     Twice,  Mor- 
ough  and  some  of  his  chiefs  retired  to 
slake  their  thirst  and  cool  their  hands, 
swollen  from   the  violent   use   of  the 
sword  and  battle-axe,  and  the  Danes, 
obsei'ving  the  vigor  with   which   they 
returned  to  the  conflict,  succeeded  by  a 
desperate  effort  in  filling  up  the  brook 
which  had  refreshed  them.     Thus  the 
battle  raged  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  innumerable  deeds    of  valor 
being   performed   on   both    sides,    and 
victory  appearing  still  doubtful,  until 
the  third  or  fourth  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, when  a  fresh  and  desperate  effort 
was  made  by  the  Irish ;  and  the  Danes, 
now  almost  destitute  of  leaders,  began 
to  waver  and  give  way  at  every  point. 
Just  at  this    moment   the    Norwegian 
prince,  Anrud,   encountered   Morough, 
who  was  unable  to  raise  his  arms  from 
fatigue,   but    who   with  the  left   hand 
seized  Anrud,  and,  shaking  him  out  of 
his    armor,   hurled   him  to  the  earth, 
while  with  the   other   he   placed   the 
point  of  his  sword  on  the  breast  of  the 
prostrate  Northmen,  and  leaning  on  it 
plunged  it  though  his  body.     While 
Morough,   however,    was   stooping   for 
this  purpose,   Anrud  contrived  to  in- 
flict on  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a 
dagger,  and   the  Irish  warrior  fell  in 
tlie  arms  of  victory.     This  disaster  had 
not  the  effect  of  turning  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  for  the  Danes  and  their  allies 
were  in  a  state  of  utter  disorder,  and 
along  their  whole  line  had  commenced 


flying  towards  the  city  or  to  their  ships. 
They  plunged  into  the  Tolka  at  a  time 
when  the  river  must  have  been  swollen 
with  the  tide,  as  great  numbers  were 
drowned.  The  body  of  young  Tur- 
lough  was  found  after  the  battle  "  at 
the  weir  of  Clontarf,"  with  his  hands 
entangled  in  the  hair  of  a  Dane  with 
whom  he  had  grappled  in  the  pursuit. 

But  the  chief  tragedy  of  the  day  re- 
mains to  be  related.  Brodar,  the  pi- 
rate admiral,  seeing  the  route  general, 
was  making  his  way  through  some 
thickets  with  only  a  few  attendants, 
when  he  came  upon  the  tent  of  Brian 
Borumha,  left  at  that  moment  without 
his  guards.  The  fierce  viking  rushed 
in  and  found  the  aged  monarch  at 
prayer  before  the  crucifix,  which  he 
had  that  morning  held  up  to  the  view 
of  his  troops,  and  attended  only  by  a 
bcv-  Conaing,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Duncuan.  Brian,  however,  had  time 
to  seize  his  arms,  and  died  sword  in 
hand.  The  Irish  accounts  say,  that  he 
killed  Brodar,  and  was  only  overcome 
by  numbers;  but  the  Danish  version 
in  the  Niala  Saga  is  more  probable, 
and  in  this  Brodar  is  represented  as 
holding  up  his  reeking  sword  and  cry- 
ing : — "  Let  it  be  proclaimed  from  man 
to  man  that  Brian  has  been  slain  by 
Brodar."  It  is  added  on  the  same  au- 
thority that  the  ferocious  pirate  was 
then  hemmed  in  by  Brian's  returning 
guards,  and  captured  alive,  and  that  he 
was  hanged  upon  a  tree,  and  continued 
to  rage  like  a  beast  of  prey  until  he 
was  eviscerated;  the  Irish  soldiers  thus 
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taking  savage  vengeance  for  the  death 
of  their  king,  who  but  for  their  own 
nesrlect  would  have  been  safe. 

To  this  period  of  the  battle  may  be 
applied  the  statement  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
namely,  that  the  foreigners  and  Lein- 
Bter  men  "  were  afterwards  routed  by 
dint  of  battling,  bravery,  and  striking, 
by  Maelseachlainu  (Malachy)  from  Tul- 
cainu  (the  Tolca)  to  Ath-Cliath  (Dub- 
lin)." According  to  the  account  insert- 
ed in  the  Dublin  copy  of  the  Annals 
of  Innisfallen,  thirteen  thousand  Danes 
and  three  thousand  Leinster  men  fell  in 
the  battle  and  the  flight,  but  this  is  a 
modern  exaggeration.  The  authentic 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  say,  that 
"the  ten  hundred  in  armor  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  at  least  three  thousand 
of  the  foreigners  slain ;"  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  state  that  seven  thousand  of  the 
Danes  perished  by  field  and  flood ;  the 
Annals  of  Boyle,  which  are  very  an- 
cient, count  the  number  of  Danes  slain 
in  the  same  M^ay  as  the  Four  Masters 
do  ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Ul- 
ster Annals  include  the  Leinster  men  in 
their  sn/n  total  of  the  Danish  side.  The 
loss  of  Ihe  Irish  is  also  variously  stated, 
but  .*,  cannot  have  been  much  less  than 
thp.^  of  the  enemy.  Ware  seems  to 
d"ubt  whether  the  Irish  had  a  decided 
v"'otory,  and  mentions  a  report  that  the 


•  Adcmar's  Chronicle,  as  quoted  above.  This  writer 
tdds,  what  wo  know  to  be  an  error,  that  the  battle  last. 
ed  three  days.  Tlio  preceding  details  of  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  are  collected  from  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
tad  other  Southern  authorities,  quoted  by  O'Halloran, 


Danes  rallied  at  the  close  of  the  battle , 
but  the  doubt  which  he  raises  merits' 
no  attention,  seeing  that  even  the  Da- 
nish accounts  admit  the  total  rout,  and 
the  great  slaughter  of  their  own  troops. 
The  Scalds  of  Norway  sang  dismal 
strains  about  the  conflict,  which  they 
always  call  "  Brian's  Battle ;"  and  a 
Scandinavian  chieftain,  who  remained 
at  home,  is  represented  as  inquiring 
from  one  of  the  few  who  had  returned, 
what  had  become  of  his  men  ?  and  re- 
ceiving, for  answer,  "  that  all  of  them 
had  fallen  by  the  sword !"  A  contem- 
porary French  chronicler  describes  the 
defeat  of  the  Northmen  as  even  more 
sanguinary  than  it  really  was,  stating 
that  all  of  them  were  slain,  and  that  a 
number  of  their  women  threw  them- 
selves in  despair  into  the  sea.* 

According  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
and  other  Irish  authorities,  there  were 
among  the  slain  on  the  side  of  the  ene- 
my, Maelmordha,  son  of  Murchadh,  king 
of  Leinster;  Brogovan,  tanist  of  Hy- 
Falgia ;  Dunlaing,  son  of  Tuathal,  tan- 
ist of  Leinster ;  Donnell  O'Farrell,  king 
of  the  Fortuaths  of  Leinster;  Duvgall, 
son  of  Amlave,  and  Gillakieran,  son  of 
Gluniarn,  two  tanists  of  the  Danes; 
Sigurd,  son  of  Lodar ;  Brodar,  who  had 
killed  Brian;  Ottir  Duv;  Suartgar; 
Duncha  O'Herailv;  Grisane;  Luimni 
and  Amlave,  sons  of  Lagmainn,  &c. 


Keating,  &c. ;  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  witc 
O'Donovan's  annotations;  the  Mala  Saga,  as  given 
with  a  Latin  version  in  Jolmstone's  Antiquitates  GeUo 
ScandiccB  ;  and  other  sources. 
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Among  the  slain,  on  the  Irish  side, 
besides   Brian,  his  son  Morough,  and 
his  grandson  Turlough,  are  mentioned 
Conaing,    son     of     Doncuan,     Brian's 
nephew ;  Cuduiligh,  son  of  Kennedy ; 
Mothla,  lord  of  the  Desies ;  Eocha,  chief 
of  the  Clann  Scannlain ;  Niall  O'Cuinn^* 
—the  three  latter  being  the  king's  aides- 
de-camp  or  companions — Teige  O'Kel- 
ly;  Mulroney  O'Heyue;  Gevnach,  son 
of  Dugan ;  MacBeatha  of  Kerry  Luach- 
ra,  ancestors  of  the    O'Conors-Kerry ; 
Donnell,   lord   of  Corcabaiscin ;    Dun- 
laing  O'Hartagan;  the  great  stewards 
Mar  and  Levin   (Lennox),  and  many 
others.      The    annals   add    that   Brian 
and  Morough  both  lived  to  receive  the 
last  rites  of  the  church,f  and  that  their 
remains,  together  with  the  heads  of  Co- 
naing and  Mothla,  were  conveyed  by 
the    monks    to    Sord     Columb     Cille 
(Swords),    and   from   thence,   through 
Duleek    and    Louth,   to   Armagh,    by 
Maelmuire  (servant  of  Mary)  the  Coarb 
of  St.  Patrick ;  and  that  their  obsequies 
was   celebrated   for   twelve   days    and 
nights  with  great  splendor  by  the  cler- 
gy of  Armagh;  after  which  the  body 
of  Brian  was  deposited  in  a  stone  coffin 
on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar  in 
the  cathedral ;  the  body  of  his  son  be- 
ing interred  on  the  south  side  of  the 
&ame  church.    The  remains  of  Turlough, 
and  of  several  of  the  other  chieftains, 
were  buried  in  the  old  church-yard  of 
Kilmainham,  commonly  known  as  "Bul- 

*  Ancestor  of  the  O'Quinns  of  Thomond,  of  whom 

the  earl  of  Dunraven  is  the  present  head.— O'Donovan. 

f  Marianus  Scotus  thus  records  the  death  of  Brian  in 


ly's  Acre,"  where  the  shaft  of  an  ancient 
Irish  cross  still  marks  the  spot. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  Donough, 
son  of  Brian,  arrived  with  the  spoils  of 
Leinster,  and  met  his  brother  Teige 
with  the  surviving  Irish  chieftains  and 
the  remains  of  their  victorious  army. 
He  made  rich  presents  to  the  clergy  of 
Armagh,  and  to  those  of  other  church- 
es ;  and  about  Easter  Monday  the  camp 
broke  up,  and  the  chiefs  with  their  re- 
spective forces  took  each  the  road  to- 
wards his  own  territory.  It  is  related 
that  while  the  Dalcassiaus  were  on  their 
march  home  through  the  territory  of 
Ossory,  MacGillapatrick,  the  prince  of 
that  country,  attempted  to  oppose  their 
progress  and  demanded  hostages ;  but 
the  sons  of  Brian,  with  their  shattered 
battalion,  prepared  to  give  him  battle ; 
and  the  Dalcassians  are  said  to  have  af- 
forded on  the  occasion  a  memorable 
example  of  heroism.  The  wounded 
warriors  were  tied  to  stakes  in  the 
front  ranks,  each  wounded  man  be^ 
tween  two  of  his  sound  companions; 
but  the  men  of  Ossory,  appalled  by  so 
desperate  a  preparation  for  resistance, 
or  moved  by  some  more  honorable  feel- 
ing, refused  to  fight  against  such  an 
enemy,  and  the  heroes  of  Thomond  were 
allowed  to  proceed  in  peace. 

Soon  after  we  read  of  fresh  instances 
of  discord  in  the  southern  province. 
The  two  Desmonian  chiefs,  Cian  and 
Donnell,   son   of  Duvdavoran,   fought 


his  chronicles; — "Brian,  king  of  Hibernia,  slain  on 
Good  Friday,  the  9th  of  the  Calends  of  May  (April  23d) 
with  his  mind  and  his  hands  turned  towards  God," 
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after  tlieir  return  from  Clontarf,  and 
the  former,  who  was  celebrated  by  the 
bards  for  his  beauty  and  stature,  was 
shiin,  toirether  with  some  chiefs  who 
were  on  his  side;  while  the  following 
year  (1015),  Donnell,  who  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  all  Munster  even 
on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
led  an  army  to  Limerick,  where  he  was 
encountered  and  slain  by  the  two  sons 
of  Brian,  Donough  and  Teige. 

Meanwhile  Malachy  resumed  the  au- 
thority of  monarch  with  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  Irish  chiefs,  and  by  his  fre- 
quent and  successful  attacks  on  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  and  his  onslaughts 
on  the  people  of  Leinster  and  of  other 
territories,  in  the  assertion  of  his  sover- 
eignty, he  proved  that  he  still  possessed 
energy  enough  to  rule  the  country.  A 
month  before  his  death  he  gained  an 
important  victory  over  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,  at  Athboy,  or  the  Yellow 
Ford  of  Tlachta,  in  Meath,  and  died  a.  d. 
1022,  in  Cro  Inis,  an  island  of  Lough 
Ennel  in  Westmeath,  opposite  the  fort 
of  Dun  Sciath,  which  had  been  his  res- 
idence; having  reigned  eight  years  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Clontarf,  and  reached 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  state 
that  Malachy  "  was  the  last  king  of  Ire- 
land of  Irish  blood  that  had  the  crown : 


*  Caan  O'Locban  was  killed  by  the  people  of  Tefl5a, 
In  the  year  1024,  and  it  is  added  in  the  Annals  of  KU- 
ronar  "  that  liis  murderers  met  tragical  deaths,  and  that 
their  l)odie8  were  1.0  interred  until  the  wolves  and 
birds  had  preyed  upon  them ;"  moreover,  it  was  said, 
that  their  posterity  were  known  by  an  offensive  odor ; 
this  being  what  tlio  Irish  called  a  "  poet's  miracle,"  that 


but  that  there  were  seven  kings  after 
without  crown,  before  the  coming  of 
the  English."  Two  of  these  kings, 
however,  were  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  An  interregnum  of 
twenty  years  followed  the  death  of 
Malachy,  during  part  of  which  interval 
the  country  is  stated,  in  some  of  the 
old  annals,  to  have  been  governed  by 
two  learned  men,  "  the  one,"  say  the 
Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  "  called  Cuan 
O'Lochan,  a  well  learned  temporal 
(lay)  man,  and  chief  poet  of  Ireland; 
the  other,  Corcran  Cleireach  (the 
Cleric),  a  devout  and  holy  man,  that 
was  anchorite  of  all  Ireland,  and  whose 
most  abiding  was  at  Lismore.  The 
land  was  governed  like  a  free  state, 
and  not  like  a  monarchy  by  them."  * 

As  to  the  Danes,  their  power,  though 
not  annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf, was  so  crushed  by  that  memorable 
victory  that  they  never  after  attempted 
hostilities  on  a  large  scale  Jta  Ireland, 
and  were  content  to  hold  their  position 
chiefly  as  merchants  in  Dublin,  and  the 
other  ports  already  occupied  by  them. 
Their  inability  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  shattered  and  distracted  condition 
in  which  Ireland  remained  for  a  long 
time  after  that  bloody  conflict  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  fearful  amount  of  loss 
which  they  there  sustained. 

is,  a  punishment  drawn  down  by  the  malediction  of  a 
poet,  or  for  an  injury  inflicted  on  a  poet.  Several  of 
these  "poetic  miracles"  are  mentioned  in  the  Irish  an- 
nals of  the  middle  ages.  Three  of  the  compositions  of 
Cuan  O'Lochan  are  mentioned  in  O'Reilly's  Irish  Writ 
ers  (p.  75)  as  still  existing.  His  colleague,  Corcran, 
survived  him  many  years.  | 
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— Number  of  Bishops. — St.  Bernard's  Denunciations. — Palliations. — St.  Malachy. — Misrepresentations. — Pro- 
gress  of  Turlough  O'Conor. — Death  of  St.  Celsus. 


Contemporary  Sovereigns  and  Events. — Pope  Gregory  VII.,  from  1073  to  1085. — Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  West,  diea 
1106. — Saxon  line  restored  in  England  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  104:2. — England  conquered  by  the  Normans,  1066. — 
I'hilip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  1059. 


The  eleventh  Century  and  first  thirty  years  op  the  twelfth.) 


DURING  the  long  reign  of  war  and 
rapine  whicli  prevailed  from  the 
first  coming  of  the  Danes  into  Ireland 
till  their  great  overthrow  at  Clontarf, 
and  the  gloomy  period  of  domestic  dis- 
organization which  followed,  it  would  be 
little  wonder  if  learning  had  quite  dis- 
appeared from  this  country.  That  such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  we  have  am- 
ple proofs  in  the  frequent  obituaries  of 
men  described  in  our  authentic  annals 
as  eminent  for  learning  as  well  as  piety 
during  that  dreary  lapse  of  ages ;  in  the 
constant  revival  of  plundered  monaster- 
ies and  schools,  which  these  chronicles 
record;  and  in  the  number  of  distin- 
guished Irishmen  who  still  continued 
to  flourish  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other    parts     of    the     continent.      It 


would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  tol 
erably  long  list  of  the  men  who  thus 
vindicate  their  age  and  country  from 
the  charge  of  barbarism,  but  a  few 
names  will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

Beginning  with  the  tenth  century, 
which  modern  writers  generally  style 
the  "  darkest  of  the  middle  ages,"  we 
might  commence  our  list  with  Cormac 
MacCuilennan,  whose  career  has  been 
already  described  in  the  proper  place. 
We  might  also  enumerate,  among  other 
names  already  mentioned,  those  of  Cor- 
macan  Eigeas,  the  chief  poet  of  Ulster 
in  the  time  of  Muirkertach  O'Neill, 
whose  memorable  circuit  he  celebrated ; 
and  of  the  lector  Probus  or  Coenachair 
the  biographer  of  St.  Patrick,  who  was 
burned  by  the  Danes  in  a  round  tower 
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at  Slane.  A  little  before  this  time, 
wLeu  the  monastic  institutions  had  been 
destroyed,  and  Avith  them  learning  and 
religion  almost  wholly  extinguished  in 
England,  a  few  Irish  monks  settled  at 
Glastonbury,  and  for  their  support  be- 
gan to  teach  the  rudiments  of  sacred 
and  secular  knowledge.*  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  illustrious  of  their 
pupils  was  the  great  St.  Dunstan,  who, 
under  the  tuition  of  these  Irishmen,  be- 
came skilled  in  philosophy,  painting, 
music,  and  other  accomplishments,  a 
proof  that  education  had  made  consid- 
erable progress  among  the  Irish  monks. 
St.  Cadroe,  the  son  of  a  king  of  the  Al- 
banian Scots,  was  at  the  same  time  in 
Ireland,  studying  in  the  schools  of  Ar- 
magh, where  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  astronomy,  natural  his- 
tory, &c.  And  the  name  of  Trian  Sax- 
on, then  applied  to  one  of  the  quarters 
of  that  city,  shows  that  thus,  long  be- 
fore the  Ensrlish  invasion,  it  must  have 
been  fi-equented  by  a  large  number  of 
Saxon  students.f  St.  Maccallin,  an 
Irishman,  flourished  in  France  at  the 
same  period,  as  did  also  another,  St. 
Columbanus,  an  Irish  saint,  whose 
memory  has  been  preserved  with  great 
veneration  in  Belgium.  In  the  same 
century  Duncan,  an  Irish  bishop,  taught 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Kemigius,  at 
Rheims,  and  wrote,  for  the  use   of  liis 


•  These  were  the  "  viri  sanctissimi,  priEcipii6  Hiber- 
nici,"  of  whom  Camden  writes,  who,  in  process  of  time, 
receive<l  a  salary  from  the  king  and  educated  youth  in 
piety  and  the  liberal  arts.  "  They  embraced  a  solitary 
life  that  they  might  devote  thcmsolvos  more  tranquilly 
to  sacred  literature,  and  by  their  austerities  they  accus- 


students,  some  works,  of  which  two,  on 
the  liberal  arts,  and  geography,  are  still 
extant. 

At  home,  poetry,  especially  as  applied 
to  history,  was  a  favorite  pui'suit.  Ken- 
neth O'Hartagan,  who  died  in  975,  is 
described  as  a  famous  poet  of  Leath 
Cuinn,  and  many  of  his  compositions 
are  to  be  found  in  Irish  MS.  collections. 
Eochy  O'Flynn,  who  died  in  984,  has 
left  us  several  historical  poems  of  mei'it. 
He  is  frequently  quoted  as  an  authoi'ity 
for  accounts  of  the  early  colonists  ot 
Ireland ;  having  on  these  subjects  em- 
bodied in  his  verses  traditions  of  an  ao-e 
much  older  than  his  own.  The  names 
of  MacLiag,  the  secretary  of  Brian  Bo- 
rumha;  and  of  Cuan  O'Lochan,  one  of 
the  co-regents  of  Ireland,  have  been  al- 
ready introduced  in  these  pages;  and 
following  up  the  list  of  those  who  be- 
long to  this  class,  we  have  Flann  Main- 
istreach,  the  abbot  of  Monasterboice, 
who  died  in  1056,  and  Giolla  Keevin, 
who  died  in  1072  ;  both  famous  as  bar- 
dic chroniclers,  many  of  whose  produc- 
tions still  survive. 

The  most  accurate  and  judicious  of 
our  ancient  annalists  was  Tighernach 
(Tiernach),  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise,  who 
wrote  the  Annals  of  Ireland  from  the 
reign  of  Cimbaeth,  that  is,  from  about 
the  year  before  Christ,  305,  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  in  1088.     His  com- 

tomed  themselves  to  carry  the  cross." — Brit.  p.  193, 
London,  IGOO.  Glastonbury,  according  to  Camden,  was 
anciently  called  "  the  first  land  of  the  saints  in  Eng. 
land." 

t  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  ad.  an.  1092  ;  Colgan, 
Trias  Thaum. 
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pilation,  which  is  partly  in  Latin  and 
})art]y  in  Insh,  evinces  a  familiarity 
with  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  is 
highl}?^  creditable  to  the  Irish  monk  of 
that  age. 

It  is  remarkable  that  contempoi'ary 
with  this  eminent  domestic  chronicler 
another  Irishman,  celebrated  in  the 
same  department  of  literatnre,  flour- 
ished abroad ;  the  famous  Marianus 
Scotns — whose  great  chronicles  are  the 
most  perfect  composition  of  the  kind 
which  the  middle  ages  produced — hav- 
ing died  in  1086,  two  years  before  his 
countryman  Tighernach.  National  vani- 
ty induced  some  Scottish  writers  to 
claim  Marianus  as  their  countryman, 
but  without  a  shadow  of  fou^idation.* 
riie  name  is  the  usual  Latin  form  of 
Maelmuire,  "the  servant  of  Mary,"  a 
name  then  common  in  Ireland ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fa- 
mous chronographer  was  first  a  monk 
of  Clonard,  in  Meath.  Having  gone,  as 
many  learned  Irishmen  did  in  his  time, 
to  Germany,  he  first  entered  the  Irish 
convent  near  Cologne,  but  subsequently 
became  a  recluse  at  Fulda,  and  was 
finally  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Metz, 
where  he  died.  The  existence  of  such 
men  as  Marianus  Scotus  and  Tigher- 
nach, in  the  elevsenth  century,  are  facts 


*  See  the  authorities  on  this  point  collected  by  Lani- 
gan,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  447,  448,  and  iv.,  pp.  5,  7,  8.  When 
Henry  IV.  of  England  urged  the  authority  of  Marianus 
in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  Ed- 
Vfard  I.  had  done  before,  the  Scottish  States  replied  that 
the  writer  was  a  Hibernian  not  an  Albanian  Scot.  Ma- 
rianas is  the  first  who  is  known  to  have  applied  the 
name  of  Scotia  to  the  modern  Scotland,  which  was  pre- 
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of  great  importance  for  their  age  and 
country. 

When  St.  Fingen,  an  Irishman,  who 
succeeded  the  Albanian  Scot,  St.  Cad- 
roe,  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St 
Felix,  at  Metz,  was  also  invested,  in  991, 
with  the  government  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Symphorian  in  tliat  city,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  bishop  that  none  but 
Irish  monks  should  be  admitted  into 
this  latter  house,  while  they  could  be 
found  ;  but  when  these  failed  the  monks 
of  other  nations  might  be  received.f 
The  monastery  of  St.  Mai'tin,  on  the 
Rhine,  neai'  Cologne,  was  made  over  to 
the  Irish  for  ever,  in  975  ;  and  several 
other  monastei'ies,  either  wholly  or 
partially  occupied  by  Irish  monks,  such 
as  those  of  Erfurt,  Fulda,  <fec.,  are  known 
to  have  existed  at  that  period  in  Gei'- 
many  and  the  Netherlands.  Some 
Irishmen  were  associated  with  a  com- 
munity of  Greek  monks  established  at 
Toul,  in  France,  by  the  bishop,  St. 
Gerard,  and  are  stated  to  have  joined 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  ChuTch 
service  in  the  Greek  language.  J 

St.  Dunchadh,  abbot  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  who  died  at  Armagh,  in  988,  and 
was  held  there  in  great  veneration,  ia 
said  by  Tighernach  to  have  been  the 
last  of  the  Irish  saints  who  resuscitated 


viously  only  called  Alba,  an  appellation  which,  in  this 
form,  or  in  that  of  Albuinn,  or  Albainn,  has  ever 
been  the  only  Celtic  name  for  North  Britain. 

f  See  a  copy  of  the  original  diploma  to  that  effect,  pub 
lished  by  Colgan.  with  the  acts  of  St.  Fingen  in  the  AA 
SS.  Hib.  p.  258. 

J  This  cunous  fact  is  mentioned  by  the  Benedict^jie* 
in  their  Histoire  Literaire. 
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the  dead.*  St.  Aedli,  or  Hugh,  lector 
of  Trevet,  in  Mratb,  died  at  Armagli,  io 
1004,  after  affoi-ding  for  many  years  a 
briglit  example  of  holiness  of  life  ;  and, 
under  the  date  1018,  is  recorded  the 
death  of  St.  Gormghal  of  Ardoilean,  the 
remains  of  whose  humble  oratory  and 
closfhan  cell  are  still  to  be  seen  on  that 
rocky  islet,  amid  the  surges  of  the  At- 
lantic, off  the  wild  coast  of  Connemara.f 
Did  we  not  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that 
such  men  as  these — and  many  others 
like  them  might  be  enumerated — lived, 
and  taught,  and,  prayed  at  that  period, 
we  would  be  apt,  in  wading  through 
the  chaos  of  war  and  anarchy  which  the 
chronicles  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  present,  to  thiuk  that  it  was 
indeed  the  age  of  utter  darkness  and 
barbarism,  which  some  writei-s  unjustly 
represent  it  to  have  been.* 

Whether  ignorance  and  vice  pre- 
vailed on  the  continent  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent before  Charlemagne,  or  after  that 
great  monarch's  reforms  became  o])liter- 
ated  in  the  tenth  century,  is  a  matter 
of  discussion.  In  the  foi'mer  case  they 
were  pi'oduced  by  the  deluge  of  bar- 
barism from  the  north  and  east,  and 
they   resulted   in   the    latter  fi'om    the 


•  In  the  Acts  of  St.  Duncliadh  it  is  stated  that  the  mir- 
acle of  ri'storiug  a  dead  child  to  life  was  performed 
ihrough  his  prayers.     AA.  SS.  Hib.  Jan.  16. 

f  St.  (ionughiU  is  called  "  chief  anmchara  of  Ireland." 
TIk^  word  iiiiiiir/i(ira  nu-ans  "spiritual  director,"  and  is 
not  to  be  confoimded  with  angcore,  "  an  anchorite  or  re- 
cluse." 

X  It  may  b(^  well  to  remind  some  readers,  that  war, 
rapine,  and  social  confusion  make  up  the  groat  bulk  of 
the  history  of  other  countries  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland, 
daring  the  ages  of  which  wo  are  here  treating.    In  those 


rank  growth  of  the  feudal  system  with 
its  abuses. 

In  Ireland  disorganizing  agencies, 
analosrous  thouj^h  not  identical  nor  con- 
temporary,  were  in  operation.  Thus, 
although  Ireland  was  not  conquered  by 
barbarians,  the  Danish  wars — which 
rasped  without  intermission  for  two  cen- 
turies — were  well  calculated  to  produce 
the  same  ruinous  results ;  and  if  the 
feudal  system  did  not  exist,  one  equally- 
pregnant  with  political  mischief  pre 
vailed.  The  numerous  small  and  inde- 
pendent principalities  into  w^hich  the 
island  was  parceled  out  were  perpetu- 
ally engaged  iu  mutual  strife.  They 
formed  dail}'  new  complications ;  and 
as  they  increased  in  strength  a  central 
controlling  power  became  more  and 
more  impracticable,  and  if  raised  up  oc- 
casionally by  force  of  arms,  required 
incessant  recoui'se  to  the  same  violent 
means  to  enfoi-ce  even  a  formal  recos^ni- 
tion  of  its  authority.  Such,  unhappily, 
was  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed 
without  amelioration  from  the  death 
of  Malachy  II.  to  the  coming  of  the 
English  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Donough,  son  of  Brian  Boruraha,  hav- 


turbulent  times,  the  sole  conservators  of  human  know- 
ledge as  well  as  of  religion  in  Christendom  (for  we  ex- 
cept the  Arabs),  were  the  much  abused  monks ;  and 
those  who  ungratefully  blame  these  for  having  kept  all 
knowledge  to  themselves,  forget  that  this  was  not  the 
monks'  fault.  The  laity  were  too  intent  upon  wai  and 
other  pursuits,  and  despised  learning  too  much  to  devote 
attention  to  it ;  and  the  alternative  was,  the  preserva 
tion  of  literature  by  ecclesiastics,  or  its  fina?  ex  tine 
tion. 


TURLOUGH  O'BRIEN". 


Al 


ing,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Desmonians, 
and  subsequently  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Teige(who  was  in  1023  treach- 
erously slain,  at  his  instigation,  by  the 
people  of  Ely  O'Carroll),  obtained  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  of  Munster, 
marched  an  army  northward,  and  took 
the  hostages  of  Meath,  Bregia,  Os- 
6ory,  and  Leinster.  This  was  a  step 
towards  asserting  his  claim  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  all  Ireland  ;  but  his  contem- 
porary, Dermot  MacMael-na-mbo,  king 
of  Leinster,  had  a  superior  title  to  that 
honor.*  Donough  assembled  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy  and  chieftains  of  Munster 
at  Killaloe,  in  the  year  1050,  to  pass 
laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, against  which  outrages  had  been 
rendered  more  frequent  in  consequence 
of  a  dearth  which  then  prevailed ;  and 
in  1063,  being  defeated  in  battle  b}^  his 
aephew  Turlough,  son  of  Teige,  who 
was  aided  by  the  forces  of  Connaught 
and  Leinster,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Home,  where  he  died  the  followino^ 
fear,  after  doing  penance  for  the  crime 
.f  implication  in  his  brother's  murder. 
it  is  stated  that  he  took  with  him  to 
Rome  the  crown  of  Ireland,  probably 
the  same  which  had  been  worn  by  his 
father,  and  that  he  presented  it  to  the 
pope  ;  and  it  is  added,  but  not  on  good 


*  Ccnnell  Mageoghegan,  in  liis  translation  of  the  An- 
nals of  Clonmacnoise,  a.  d.  1041,  says  : — "  The  kings,  or 
chief  monarchs  of  Ireland,  were  reputed  to  be  absolute 
(s-upreme)  monarchs  in  this  manner :  if  he  were  of  Leigh- 
Con,  or  Con's  halfe  in  deale,  and  one  province  in  Leath- 
Moye,  or  Moy's  halfe  in  deale,  at  his  command,  he  was 
toumpted  to  be  of  sufficient  power  to  be  king  of  Taragh, 
or  Ireland  ;  but  if  the  party  were  of  Leath-Moye,  if  he 


authority,  that  this  ci'own  was  given  bv 
Pope  Adrian  to  Henry  II.,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  that  king's  invasion  of  Ire- 
land. 

Turlouo^h  O'Brien  now  became  the 
most  potent  among  the  Irish  princes, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dermot  MacMael- 
na-mbo,  who  was  killed  in  battle  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  his  allies  or 
vassals,  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  by  the 
king  of  Meath,  in  1072,  the  Dalcassian 
king  was  regarded  as  his  successor  in 
the  rank  of  monarch  of  L'eland,  Tur- 
lough proceeded  to  assert  his  authority 
by  exacting  hostages  from  the  other 
kings  ;  but  in  1075  he  received  a  check 
from  the  men  of  the  north,  at  Ardee 
At  this  time  theMacLoufrhlins.a  branch 
of  the  Hy-Nialls  of  Tyrone,  reigned  at 
Aileach,  and  the  O'Melaghlins  in  Meath. 
The  former  retained  their  traditional 
chai'acter  for  indomitable  bravery,  and 
could  rarely  be  compelled  to  admit  the 
supremacy  of  any  southern  prince. 

The  power  of  Connaught  had  of  late 
made  considerable  advances  under  the 
O'Conors  ;  and  Rory,  or  Roderic  O'Con- 
or,  its  present  king,  having  evinced  an 
aspiring  disposition,  Turlough  O'Brien 
was  resolved  to  humble  him,  and  for 
that  purpose  led  a  powerful  army  into 
Connaught,    in     1079,    plundered    the 


could  not  command  all  Leath-Moye  and  Taragh,  with 
the  lordshipp  thereunto  belonging,  and  the  province  of 
Ulster  or  Connaught  (if  not  both)  he  would  not  be 
thought  sufficient  to  be  king  of  all.  Dermott  MacMoy- 
lenemo  cou'd  command  Leath-Moye,  Meath,  Connaught, 
and  Ulster,  and  therefore,  by  the  judgment  of  all,  he 
was  reputed  sufficient  monarch  of  the  whole"  (of  ire 
land). 
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country  as  ftir  as  Croagh  Patrick,  and 
expelled  Rory  from  his  kingdom.  Next 
year  he  led  an  array  to  Dublin,  where 
the  people  of  Meath,  who  were  accom- 
panied by  the  successor  of  St.  Patrick, 
bearinor  tlie  staff  of  Jesus,  made  their 
submission  to  him;  and  he  appointed 
his  son,  Murtongh,  lord  of  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,  a  position  which  had  some  time 
before  been  held  by  a  prince  of  Lein- 
ster.  As  to  Rory  O^Conor,  after  carry- 
ing on  several  petty  wars  successfully, 
he  at  length  (1012)  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  O'Flaherties  of  West  Connaught, 
who  always  resisted  the  authority  of 
the  O'Conor  family,  and  was  by  them 
treacherously  blinded,  the  barbarous 
practice  of  that  age  being  to  put  out 
the  eyes  of  captive  princes,  in  order  to 
unfit  them  to  command. 

Turlough  O'Brien*  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Murtough,  who  subsequently 
became  king  of  all  Ireland ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  that  honor  devolved  upon 
another  prince;  for  in  1090  a  great 
meeting  took  place  between  Donnell, 
8on  of  MacLoughlin,  king  of  Aileach; 
Murtough  O'Brien,  king  of  Cashel ; 
Donnell  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath  ; 
and  Rory  O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught, 
besides  other  princes ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  king  of  Aileach  should  be  ac- 
knowledged lord  paramount,  and  host- 
ages were  accordingly  delivered  to  him 


♦  A  ludicrous  story  ia  told  by  the  Four  Masters  of  the 
remote  cause  of  Turlough  O'Brien's  death.  It  is  said 
that  after  an  old  enemy,  Conor  O'Melaghlin,  king  of 
Meath,  had  been  killed,  and  his  remains  deposited  at 
Clonmacnoise,  Turlough  ordered  the  head  of  the  dead 
■lan  to  be  taken  away  forcibly  from  the  church  and 


as  such  bv  the  other  kings  and  chief 
tains. 

The  peace  thus  brought  about  was 
however,   of  short  duration,  if  indeed 
there  were  any  tranquil  interval  at  all 
for  the  provinces  not  only  continued  at 
war  with  each  other,  but  were  split  up 
by  internal  divisions ;   and   more   than 
once,    about     this     time,    the    church 
threw  itself  into  the  breach  between 
opposing  armies,  and  caused  a  truce  to 
be  made.     A  pestilence  raged  in  1095. 
and  a  great  part  of  the  following  year 
was  spent  in  fasting  and  works  of  char- 
ity,  in    ordei-   to    avert    a    mysterious 
scourge  from  heaven  which  the  nation 
believed    to   be   impending.      Donnell 
O'Loughlin    and    the    Clann    O'Neill 
invaded    the    Ulidians    in    i^099,    and 
there  is  an  account  of  a  decisive  cav 
airy   battle   between    them,   in    which 
the  latter  were  defeated ;  while  Mur- 
tough   O'Brien    had    some    trouble   in 
contending  with  the  Connaught  men  on 
one  side,  and  with  an  insurrection   of 
his  own   relatives,  the   sons  of  Teige 
O'Brien,  on  the  other. 

But  the  great  struggle  was  between 
the  south  and  the  north,  and  Murtough 
directed  all  his  resources  and  his  great 
military  ability  to  the  one  object  of 
establishing  his  own  power  as  monarch 
of  Ireland.  Twice— in  1097  and  1099 
— did  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and 

brought  to  him.  While  feasting  his  eyes  on  that  grim 
object,  a  mouse  issued  from  it.  and  leaped  into  his 
bosom,  and  this  gave  him  such  a  shock  that  he  became 
ill,  his  hair  fell  ofiF,  and  he  remained  in  bad  health  from 
that  time  (1073}  until   death,  in  1086. 
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the  clergy  of  Ireland  interpose  between 
•he  two  armies,  when  face  to  face,  to 
avei't  the  threatened  blow;  but  Mur- 
toiigh  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  In  1100  he  brought  a  fleet, 
chiefly  composed  of  Danish  ships,  to 
Derry,  but  O'Loughlin  succeeded  in 
destroying  them ;  and  the  following 
year  (1101),  a  twelve-months'  truce 
which  the  clergy  had  negotiated  having 
expired,  Murtough  led  a  po-werful  army, 
composed  of  hostings  from  all  the  other 
provinces,  to  the  north,  and  devastated 
the  whole  of  Inis  Eoghain',  without 
meeting  any  opposition.  He  demolished 
the  palace  or  stronghold  of  the  north- 
ern Hy-Nialls,  called  the  Grianan  of 
Aileach,*  in  revenge  for  a  similar  act  of 
liostility  inflicted  on  O'Brien's  palace  of 
Kincora,  by  O'Loughlin,  sevei-al  years 
before;  and  to  raze  it  the  more  effectu- 
al!}',  he  commanded  that  in  every  sack 
which  had  been  used  to  carry  pi-ovi- 
sioiis  for  the  army,  a  stone  of  the  de- 
molished building  should  be  placed, 
that  the  materials  of  it  might  be  con- 
ve}ed  to  Limerick.  Murtough  next 
took  hostages  of  Ulidia  and  returned  to 
the  south,  having  made  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  L'eland,  as  the  annals  tell  us,  in 
six  weeks,  without  encountering  any 
aj-my  to  dispute  his  progress. 

The  reader  has  observed  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  Danes  at  Clontai-f  by 
no  means  implied  their  expulsion  from 

*  The  remains  of  this  celebrated  stronghold  are  still 
visible  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill  in  the  comity  of 
Donegal,  about  four  and  a-half  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city 
:  f  Londonderry,  and  are  called  Greenan  Ely. — Ordnanrs 
curcey  of  Londonderry. 


Ireland.  They  still  continued  to  hold 
Dublin  and  the  other  maritime  cities 
previously  occupied  by  them ;  but 
chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  merchants. 
Their  subsequent  predatory  inroads 
were  few ;  one  of  the  last  being  in 
1031,  when  they  burned  the  great 
church  of  Ardbraccan,  in  Meath,  to- 
gether with  200  persons  who  had 
sought  i-efuge  in  it,  and  carried  off  200 
more  as  captives.  Afterwards  these 
acts  of  aggression  on  their  part  were 
rare.  The  Danes  of  Dublin  sent,  at 
different  times,  expeditions  against  their 
countrymen  in  Waterford  and  Cork, 
which  shewed  that  they  had  ceased  to 
co-operate  as  a  nation  ;  and  at  lengtli 
their  lords  or  kings  were  occasionally 
expelled  by  the  Irish,  and  Irish  princes 
substituted  f  )r  them.f 

The  Northmen,  nevertheless,  had  not 
yet  abandoned  their  old  idea  of  con- 
quering Ireland.  Godfrey  Crovan  took 
possession  of  Dublin  and  part  of  Lein- 
ster,  for  a  time,  and  a  new  expedition 
was  set  on  foot  by  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  aftei'  he  had  subdued  the 
Danes  of  the  Orkneys  and  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  about  the  year  of  1101.  It  is 
related  in  the  Chronicle  of  Man,  that 
Magnus  sent  his  shoes  to  Murtough 
O'Brien,  king  of  Ireland,  commanding 
him,  in  token  of  subjection,  to  carry 
them  on  his  shoulders,  in  his  house  on 

Christmas  dav.     The  news  of  so  inso- 

«/ 

f  It  would  appear  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  Ireland  gave  a  king  to  Nbrway,  in  the 
person  of  Harold  Gille,  who  was  an  Lrishman.  See  Pr 
Latham's  Kelts  and  Northmen. 
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lent  .1  message  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  Irish  ;  but  Murtough,  according 
to  this  very  improbable  story,  enter- 
tained the  Norwegian  ambassadors 
sumptuously ;  told  them  he  would  not 
only  carry  their  master's  shoes,  but  eat 
them  rather  than  that  one  province  of 
Ireland  should  be  laid  waste  by  an  in- 
vasion ;  and  having  complied  with  the 
hauglity  demand  of  the  barbarian,  dis- 
missed his  messengers  with  rich  presents. 
The  report  made  by  the  ambassadors 
only  strengthened  the  desire  of  Magnus 
to  obtain  a  footins:  in  Ireland.  He  made 
a  truce  of  one  year  with  king  Murtough, 
the  hand  of  whose  daughter  he  obtained 
in  marriage  for  his  son  Sigurd ;  but  all 
his  ambitious  projects  were  frustrated 
the  following  year  (1103)  ;  for,  on  land- 
ing to  explore  the  country  he  and  his 
party  were  cut  off  by  the  Ulidians,  af- 
ter some  hard  fighting,  and  his  remains 
were  respectfully  interred  near  St.  Pat- 
rick's church,  in  Down,^' 

We   n  eet   many  instances    of  inter- 
course V  ith  England  during  the  period 


*  Mr.  Moore  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127)  contrast- 
ing the  resistance  which  the  Danes  encountered  in  Ire- 
land, with  the  ineffective  efforts  made  against  them  in 
England,  says  — "  The  very  same  year  (that  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Clontarf),  which  saw  Ireland  pouring  forth  her 
assembled  princes  and  clans  to  confront  the  invader  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  there  make  of  his  myriads  a  warning 
example  to  all  future  intruders,  beheld  England  un- 
worthily cowering  under  a  similar  visitation,  her  king 
a  fugitive  from  the  scourge  in  foreign  lands,  and  her 
nobles  purchasing  by  inglorious  tribute,  a  short  respite 
from  aggression  ;  and  wliile,  in  the  English  annals  for 
this  year,  we  find  little  else  than  piteous  lamentations 
over  the  fallen  and  broken  spirit  both  of  rulers  and  peo- 
ple, in  the  records  of  Ireland  the  only  sorrowe  wliicli 
sjipear  to  have  mingled  with  the  general  triumph  are 
Uioee  breathed  at  the  tombs  of  the  veteran  monarch  and 


of  which  we  have  been  lately  treating, 
Driella,  daughter  of  earl  Godwin  and 
sister  of  Editha,  the  queen  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  was  married  to  Donough 
O'Brien,  the  Irish  king ;  and  during  the 
rebellion  of  Godwin  and  his  sons  against 
king  Edward,  Harold,  one  of  the  sons, 
afterwards  king:  of  Ens^land,  took  refusfe 
in  Ii-eland.  He  remained  during  a  win- 
ter with  his  brother-in-law,  Donough, 
who  gave  him,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
and,  nine  ships  to  aid  him  in  his  enter- 
prise. The  Irish  lent  assistance  in  sev- 
eral other  feuds  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at 
this  period.  Lanfranc,  the  great  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  appears  to  have 
directed  a  watchful  eye  towards  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  He  heard  of  irregu- 
larities of  discipline,  which  gave  him 
much  uneasiness,  and  as  he  was  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  Danish  bish- 
ops of  Ireland,  who  had  gone  to  him  for 
consecration  and  promised  obedience  to 
him,  the  accounts  which  he  received 
were  sure  not  to  diminish  the  evil.  Lan- 
franc wrote  an  earnest  epistle  on  the 


the  numerous  chieftains  who  fell  in  that  struggle  by  hia 
side." 

And  William  of  Newbury,  an  old  English  historian, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  1136,  candidly  says  : — "  It  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  Britain,  which  is  of  larger  extent, 
and  equally  an  island  of  the  ocean,  should  have  been 
so  often,  by  the  chances  of  war,  made  the  prey  of  for- 
eign nations,  and  subjected  to  foreign  rule,  having 
been  first  subdued  and  possessed  by  the  Romans,  then 
by  the  Germans,  afterwards  bv  the  Danes,  and  lastly 
by  the  Normans  ;  while  her  neighbor,  Hibernia,  inacces- 
sible to  the  Romans  themselves,  eve*n  when  the  Orkneys 
were  in  their  power,  has  been  but  rarely  and  then  im- 
perfectly, subdued ;  nor  ever,  in  reality,  has  been  brought 
to  submit  to  foreign  domination,  till  the  year  ci  oui 
Lord  1171." — Berum  Angl.  I.  2.  c.  tttk 
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subject  to  king  Turlough  O'Brien,  ad- 
dressino'  him  as  the  kinof  of  Ireland,  and 
lauding  his  virtues  as  a  Christian  prince 
in  flattering  and  encouraging  terms. 
The  great  Pope  Gregory  VII.  also  hon- 
ored king  Turlough  with  a  letter,  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  the  last-mentioned  one, 
in  Ussher's  Sylloge,  and  addressed  him 
as  "The  illustrious  king  of  Ireland." 
It  is  stated  in  Hanmer's  Chronicle  that 
William  Rufus  obtained  from  Turlough 
O'Brien  a  quantity  of  oak  timber  for 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  that 
the  trees  cut  down  for  the  purpose  grew 
on  Oxmantown  Green,  then  in  the  north- 
ern suburbs  of  Dublin,  but  now  form- 
ing part  of  the  city.  A  deputation  of 
the  nobles  of  Man  and  other  islands 
waited  on  Murtough  O'Brien,  and  soli- 
cited him  to  send  them  a  king,  and  he 
accordingly  sent  his  nephew,  Donnell, 
who,  however,  was  soon  expelled  on  ac- 
count of  his  tyranny ;  while  another 
Donnell  O'Brien,  his  cousin,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  lord  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin. 

Among  the  high  qualities  which 
marked  the  character  of  Murtough 
O'Brien  were  his  attachment  to  re- 
ligion and  his  generosity  to  the  church. 

In  the  year  1101  he  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy  and  chiefs  of 
Leath  Mogha,  to  give  due  solemnity  to 
an  act  of  extraordinary  munificence — 
namely,  that  of  granting  the  city  of  Cas- 
hel-of-the-kings  for  ever  to  the  religious 


*  It  is  said  t])at  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Limerick,  and  first 
legate  apostolic  in  Ireland,  presided  on  this  latter  occa- 
sion ;  but  although  Dr.  Lanigan  holds  the  contrary  opin- 
ion, it  has  been  conjectured  with  great  probability  that 


of  Ireland,  free  from  all  dues  and  from 
all  lay  authority — a  grant,  say  the  ai> 
nalists,  "such  as  no  king  had  ever  made 
before."  The  words  in  which  the  gift 
is  recorded  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  royal  city  was  given  to  the  monas- 
tic orders  exclusively. 

In  1111  a  synod  was  convened  at 
Fidh-Aengussa,  or  Aengus's  Grove,  de- 
scribed by  Colgan  as  near  the  hill  of 
Uisneach,  in  Westmeath.  It  was  at- 
tended by  50  bishops,  300  priests,  and 
3,000  other  ecclesiastics ;  and  also  by 
Murtough  O'Brien,  king  of  Leath  Mog- 
ha, and  by  the  nobles  of  his  provinces. 
Among  the  heads  of  the  clergy  were 
St.  Celsus,  or  Ceallach,  archbishop  of 
Armag'h,  and  Maelmuire,  or  Marian  us 
O'Dunain,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  is 
styled  "  mo^it  noble  senior  of  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  ;"  the  object  of  the  synod  be- 
ing "  to  institute  rules  of  life  and  man- 
ners for  clergy  and  people."  There  is 
also  mention  of  a  synod  of  Rathbreasaii 
held  about  this  time,  the  particular  year 
not  being  specified,  nor  the  place  identi- 
fied by  its  ancient  name.*  The  abuses  in 
matters  of  discipline  whick  had  grown 
out  of  old  customs,  and  which  the  se- 
cluded position  of  Ireland  had  gradual 
ly  allowed  to  extend  themselves,  had 
begun  to  give  much  uneasiness  at  this 
time  in  the  Irish  Church.  One  of  these 
abuses  was  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  the  episcopal  dignity,  owing  to  the 


the  synods  of  Fidh-Aengussa,  or  rather  Fidh-niic-Aen 
gussa,  and  RathbreasU  are  one  and  the  same  — Ecd 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  chap,  xxv.,  sec.  xiii. ;  also  Dr.  Kelly'e 
edition  of  Camhrensis  Ev6ray.s,  vol.  iii    pp.  53  and  ""83 
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custom  of  creating  cliorepiscopi  or  rural 
bi!jLoj)S ;  and  a  principal  object  of  the 
synod  or  synods  in  question  was  to  limit 
the  niimbei-  of  prt^lates  and  define  the 
bounds  of  dioceses.  It  was  decided  that 
theic  should  be  but  twenty-four  bishops 
and  archbishops :  that  is,  twelve  in  the 
northern  and  twelve  in  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland  ;  but  this  regulation  was 
not  carried  out  for  some  time.  The  dio- 
cese of  Cashel,  as  well  as  that  of  x\r- 
magh,  was,  at  that  time,  fully  recognized 
as  archiepiscopal,  and  the  successor  of 
St.  Jarlath  was  sometimes  called  arch- 
bishop of  Con  naught,  cxlthough  the 
formal  recoo^nition  of  the  see  of  Tuam 
as  an  archbishopric  did  not  take  place 
until  several  years  after. 

Besides  the  practice  of  unnecessarily 
multiplying  bishops,  which  was  one  that 
had  been  abolished  in  other  churches 
centuries  before  this  time,  the  more 
serious  abuse  prevailed  in  Ireland  of  al- 
lowing laymen  to  intrude  themselves 
into  church  dignities,  and  to  assume  the 
title  and  revenues  of  bishops.  These 
men,  as  we  have  already  explained  when 
treating  of  coarbs  or  comorbans,  were 
obliged  to  transfer  to  ecclesiastics,  regu- 
larly ordained  and  consecrated,  the 
functions  of  the  sacred  offices  which 
they  usurped.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pi'actice  was  a  general 
•i)ne ;  but  we  are  told  that  in  the  church 
of  Armagh  there  was  a  succession  of 
eight  lay  and  mariied  intruders  usurp- 
ing the  title  of  St.  Patrick's  successors. 
The  father  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
and   tht'   highest   dignity   in   the   Irish 


church  was  treated  as  a  mere  temporal 
inheritance.  Some  other  corruptions  of 
discipline  had  also  crept  in ;  such  as  the 
practice  of  consecrating  bishops  without 
the  assist-ance  of  moi-e  than  one  prelate; 
and  some  ii'regularities  in  contracting 
marriage  within  prohibited  degrees  of 
kindred  and  affinity,  and  also  in  the 
form  of  marriage.  But  on  these  subjects 
our  pi-incipal  source  of  information  is 
St.  Bernard's  Life  of  St.  Malachy ;  and 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  as 
the  illustrious  abbot  of  Clairvaux  knew 
nothing  about  Ireland  or  its  usages,  ex- 
cept what  he  learned  from  a  few  Irish- 
men who  described  to  him  partial  or 
isolated  abuses,  and  was  besides  an 
unsparing  and  zealous  denouncer  of  all 
corruptions,  he  allowed  his  horror  of 
everything  that  infringed  upon  the 
sanctity  of  religion  to  carry  him  too  far 
in  his  description  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  morals  in  Ireland  as  they  were 
found  thei-e  by  his  friend  St.  Malachy. 

The  history  of  the  Irish  Church  dur- 
ing the  twelfth  century,  into  which  we 
have  now  entered,  is  replete  with  the 
deepest  interest.  The  abuses  which 
cast  over  it  a  temporary  shade  are  to 
be  deplored ;  but  in  the  lives  of  such 
illustrious  men  as  St.  Celsus,  St.  Ma- 
lachy, St.  Gelasius,  and  St.  Laurence 
O'Toole,  we  find  an  abundant  soui-ce  of 
consolation.  These  holy  men  were  raised 
up  at  a  favorable  moment  to  crush  the 
evil,  and  under  Providence  they  re- 
stored to  the  Church  of  Ireland  much 
of  its  pristine  lustre. 

When   St,    Malachy    undertook   the 
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care  of  the  diocese  of  Connor,  he  found, 
it  is  true,  a  most  deplorable  relaxation 
of  discipline  prevailing;  but  it  would 
be  no  wonder  if  the  perpetual  warfare, 
in  which  that  and  some  other  portions 
of  Ireland  were  more  especially  involved 
during  that  turbulent  period,  had  quite 
disorganized  society.  The  monstrous 
abuse,  too,  of  tolerating  laymen  in  the 
see  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  on  the  mere 
right  of  inheritance,  may  well  have 
filled  such  a  mind  as  that  of  St.  Bernard 
vvith  inexpressible  grief  and  horror ;  yet 
such  was  the  effect  of  usage  upon  men's 
opinions,  that  we  find  these  very  lay 
intruders  mentioned  by  our  annalists — 
themselves  ecclesiastics — without  any 
marKed  condemnation,  and  generally  as 
having  performed  exemplary  penance 
before  their  death.  We  may,  therefore, 
seek  for  some  charitable  palliation  of 
the  ugage  in  the  insolence  of  the  few 
powerful  families  who,  in  that  rude  age, 
were  guilty  of  the  usurpation.*  St.  An- 
oelm,  the  great  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  his  correspondence  with  the 
prelates  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
with  king  Murtough  O'Brien,  in  the 
years  1095  and  1100,  although  he  evin- 
ces extreme  anxiety  for  the  interests  of 


*  This  abuse  was  not  confined  to  Ireland.  A  canon 
o£  the  Council  of  London  was  framed  against  a  precisely 
similar  abuse  in  1125 ;  and  in  the  time  of  Cambrensis 
there  were  lay  abbots  in  Wales  who  took  all  the  real 
property  of  the  monasteries  into  their  own  hands,  leav- 
CDg  the  clergy  only  the  altars  and  their  dues,  and  placing 
children  or  relatives  of  their  own  in  the  church  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  even  these. — Itin.  Carribr.,  b.  c.  4. 

\  See  this  corespondence  printed  in  Ussher's  Sylloge. 

X  The  former  of  these  charges  is  the  mere  suggestion 
atf  s?«tarian  bias*,  without  any  foimdation.     Thus  it  is 
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religion,  indicating  that  there  were  some 
irregularities  to  be  reformed,  still  com- 
pliments the  king  on  his  excellent  ad- 
ministration, and  passes  a  high  eulogium 
upon  those  bishops  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  had  any  knowledge,  namely, 
those  of  the  southern  dioceses.f  We 
may,  indeed,  from  this  and  many  other 
circumstances,  conclude,  that  the  evils 
of  which  St.  Bernard  so  eloquently 
complained,  were  at  least  not  so  general 
as  his  denunciations  would  imply,  and 
did  not  continue  for  any  lengthened 
pei'iod.  It  should  be  also  observed 
that  they  have  reference  solely  to  mat- 
ters of  discipline  and  morality,  and  by 
no  means  to  faith  or  doctrine.  So  that 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  two 
very  grievous  misrepresentations  of 
which  the  Irish  Church  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  has  been  the  ob- 
ject; fii'st,  that  there  was  some  devia- 
tion from  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  or 
Roman  Church  in  Ireland  at  that  time, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  moral  disorders 
which  it  must  be  admitted  did  exist, 
were  general,  or  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  the  English  invasion.;}; 

Resuming  our  civil  history,  and  pass- 
ing in  silence  over  a  number  of  petty 


falsely  pretended  that  it  was  St.  Malachy  who  actually 
brought  the  Irish  church  into  communion  with  Rome, 
and  that  this  arrangement  was  only  made  effective  by 
Cardinal  Paparo  at  the  Synod  of  Kells  in  1152.  The 
other  charge  has  been  made  by  various  writers  who 
took  it  up  at  second-hand,  and  were  actuated  by  un- 
friendly feelings  towards  Ireland.  Dr.  Milner,  in  par- 
ticular, in  his  work  on  Ireland  feU  into  the  injurious  er- 
ror of  supposing  that  the  English  on  their  arrival  liexe 
found  the  abuses  of  which  St.  Bernard  complai'acd  tiJJ 
a  centurj'  before  still  prevalent. 
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wars,  in  wliich  many  districts,  especially 
lu  the  ceutre  of  Ireland,  were  desolated, 
we  iind  that  Murtough  O'Brien  was 
seized  with  illness,  which  in  1114  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  active  life. 
His  brother,  Dermot,  an  ambitious  man, 
took  the  opportunity  to  declare  himself 
kinir  of  Munster :  but  this  act  recalled 
from  his  retreat  Murtough,  who,  al- 
though reduced  by  age  and  sickness  to 
the  appearance  of  a  skeleton,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  caused  his 
unnatural  brother  to  be  made  prisoner, 
and  marched  once  more  into  Leinster 
and  Bregia.  This,  howevei',  was  a  last 
and  feeble  effort.  He  was  oblisred  to 
relinquish  the  kingdom  to  his  brother; 
and  retiring  into  the  monastery  of  Lis- 
more,  where  he  embraced  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  he  died  iu  1119.  His. old 
comj)etitor,  Donuell  O'Loughlin,  sur- 
vived him  two  3^ears,  and  in  1120  led 
an  army  in  defence  of  the  king  of  Meath 
against  the  forces  of  Connaught;  when 
feeling  his  end  approach,  he  retired  into 
the  Columbian  monastery  of  Deny,  and, 
after  penitential  exei'cises,  died  there 
the  following  year,  iu  the  73d  year  of 
his  age.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although 
the  power  of  his  southern  rival  was,  at 
least  for  many  years,  more  extensively 
recognized  than  his,  still  O'Loughlin 
receives  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland 
more  generall}^  from  the  annalists ;  so 
much  did  the  legitimate  principle  weigh 
with  the  Irish  in  favor  of  the  ancient 
'•oyal  house  of  Hy-Niall.  The  contest 
bet">7een  these  two  princes  was  never 
regularly  fought  out;  for  even  iu  1113, 


the  last  time  they  confronted  each  other 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies, 
St.  Celsus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  with 
the  crozier  of  St.  Patrick,  interposed, 
and  broucyht  about  a  truce. 

Two  other  princes  who  had  played 
important  parts  in  Irish  affairs  alsc 
closed  their  career  in  an  exemplary 
manner  about  this  time.  These  were 
Rory  O'Conor,  who  had  been  king  of 
Connaught,  but  who  having  been  blind- 
ed by  the  O'Flaherties  many  years  be- 
fore, entered  into  religion  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Clonmacnoise,  and  died  thei-e 
in  1118 ;  and  Teige  MacCarthy,  king  of 
Desmond,  who  died  at  Cashel,  in  1124, 
after  affording  many  proofs  of  earnest 
piety. 

A  new  set  of  characters  now  appear 
on  the  stage  of  Irish  history.  Of  these, 
the  leading  part  was  taken  by  Turlough 
or  Turdelvach  O'Conor,  son  of  the 
above-mentioned  Rory,  who  found  a 
clear  stage  for  his  ambition,  and  made 
rapid  strides  in  raising  himself  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland.  He  plundered 
Thomond  as  far  as  Limerick  in  1116, 
when  Dermot  O'Brien  was  able  to  make 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  trying  to  avenge 
himself  by  an  inroad  into  Connaught 
during  Turlough's  absence.  In  1118 
Turlough  O'Conor,  aided  by  Murrough 
O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  Hugh 
O'Rourke,  lord  of.Brefifny,  led  an  army 
as  far  as  Gleann-Maghair  (Glanmire), 
near  Cork,  and  divided  Munster,  giving 
Desniond  to  MacCarthy,  and  Thomond 
to  the  sons  of  Dermot  O'Brien,  and  car- 
ring  off  hostages  from   both.     He  en- 
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1  deavored  to  crush  the  power  of  O'Brien 
by  exalting  that  of  the  Eoghanachts  or 
Pesmonian  family,  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded since  the  time  of  Brian  Borumha. 
He  then  marched  without  delay  to 
Dublin,  and  took  hostages  from  the 
Danes,  from  Ossory,  and  from  Leinster, 
liberating  Donnell,  son  of  the  king  of 
Meath,  whom  the  Danes  held  in  captiv- 
ity. The  following  year  he  scoured  the 
Shannon  with  a  fleet,  hurled  the  royal 
palace  of  Kincora  into  the  river,  "  both 
stones  and  timber,"  and  remained  there 
some  time  with  his  numerous  allies,  of 
Ossory,  Leinster,  and  Dublin,  consuming 
the  provisions  of  Munster.  These  ex- 
treme acts  of  sovereign  authority,  or 
rather  of  unresisted  aggression,  were  fol- 
lowed by  others,  such  as  the  expulsion  of 
his  late  ally  and  father-in-law,  Murrough 
O'Melaghliu,  from  Meath,  in  1120;  the 
wholesale  plundering  of  Desmond,  from 
Traigh  Li  (Tralee)  to  the  termon,  or 
sanctuary  land  of  Lismore,  in  1121 ;  and 
the  giving  of  the  kingdom  of  Dublin,  as 
it  was  called,  to  his  own  son,  Conor,  in 
1126;  all  the  intermediate  time  being 
devoted  to  various  acts  of  hostility 
which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 
"There  was,"  say  the  annalists,  "  a  great 
storm  of  war  throughout  Ireland,  in  gen- 
eral, so  that  Ceallach  (St.  Celsus)  suc- 
cessor of  Patrick,  was  obliged  to  be  for 
one  month  and  a  year  absent  fi-om  Ard 
JVLacha,  establishing,"  or  rathei-  endea- 


*  He  is  called  St.  Cormac  by  Lynch. — Camibrensis 
fkcrsus,  chap.  xxi. 

f  Bishop  Maelcolum  O'Brolchan  of  Armagh,  who  died 
In  1132,  in  the  reputation  of  sanctity,  and  who  is  usu- 


voring  to  establish,  '•  peace  among  the 
men  of  L'eland,  and  promulgating  rules 
and  good  customs  everywhere  among 
the  laity  and  clergy." 

In  1127,  Turlough  O'Conor  led  hia 
forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  Coi-k, 
and  driving  Cormac  MacCarthy  from 
his  kingdom,  divided  Munster  into 
three  parts.  Cormac  retired  to  Lismore, 
where  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  he 
assumed  holy  orders,  being  a  prince  of 
a  religious  disposition  ;*  but  being 
urged  to  leave  his  retreat  he  resumed 
the  reins  of  government  on  Turlough's 
withdrawal,  and  his  brother,  Donough, 
who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by 
that  king,  fled  to  his  patron  in  Con- 
naught,  with  2,000  followers. 

At  length  (1128)  a  year's  truce  be- 
tween Connaught  and  Munster  was 
made  by  St.  Celsus ;  and  the  following 
year  that  holy  archbishop,  worn  out  by 
his  austerities  and  indefatigal)le  labors 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  peace,  al- 
though only  fifty  years  of  age,  died  at 
Ardpatrick,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
present  county  of  Limerick,  where  he 
was  on  his  visitation ;  and  his  remains, 
having  been  conveyed  to  Lismore,  were 
interred  there  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
bishops.f 

In  the  year  1129  the  great  church  ol 
Clonmacnoise  was  robbed  of  several 
objects  of  value,  among  which  was  a 
model  of  Solomon's  Temple,  presented 


ally  described  as  the  suffragan  or  coadjutor  of  St.  Celsus, 
had  been,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  acting  bishops  who 
officiated  for  the  lay  intruders  during  their  iucuiu< 
bency. 
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by  a  prince  of  Meatb,  and  a  silver 
chalice  plated  with  gold,  and  beautiful- 
ly engraved  with  her  own  hand,  by  a 
sister  of  king  Turlough  O'Conor.  The 
enumeration  of  the  articles  stolen  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  taste  and  luxury 
displayed  by  Irish  princes  in  objects  of 
domestic  use  or  ornament,  and  of  the 
accomplishments  of  an  Irish  princess. 
The  robber  was  a  Dane  of  Limerick, 
who   having   been   ai'rested    while   at- 


tempting to  escape  from  the  couuti-j^ 
was  hanged  for  the  crime  the  following 
year. 

Having  now  approached  the  eve  of 
the  most  eventful  epoch  of  Irish  history, 
that  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  we 
shall  reserve  for  the  next  chapter  a 
summary  of  the  events  which  may  ex- 
plain the  circumstances,  moral  and 
political,  in  which  the  country  waa 
found  on  that  occasion. 


et. 
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(A.  D.  1180  TO  A.  D.  1168). 


ST.  CELSUS,  or  Ceallach,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  although  a 
member  of  the  ursurping  family,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  enormous 
irregularity  of  making  the  see  a  family 
inheritance  •  and  desired  by  his  will 
that  St.  Malachy  should  be  chosen  his 
successor.     This  latter  holy  personage 


(whose  name  in  Irish  was  Maelmaedhog 
O'Morgair)  was  known  to  St.  Celsus 
from  his  youth.  He  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  although  it  is  believed 
that  his  fixther  filled  the  office  of  lectoi-, 
or  pi'ofessor,  in  the  school  of  Armagh. 
The  account  of  his  early  teaming  under 
the  abbot  Imar  OTIagan,  of  Armag]\ 
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shows  that  sufficient  resources  for  the 
pious  and  enlightened  education  of 
youth  had  still  survived  the  past  cen- 
turies of  foreign  invasion  and  domestic 
tumult  in  Ireland.  While  yet  a  young 
man  he  undertook  the  restoration  of 
the  famous  monasteiy  of  Bangor,  of 
which  only  a  few  ci'umbling  ruins  then 
remained,  the  abbey  lands  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  layman  who  enjoyed  the 
title  of  abbot.  St.  Malachy  associated 
with  himself  a  few  religious  men,  and 
having  constructed  a  small  oratory  of 
timber,  they  entered  into  the  true  spirit 
of  monastic  life.  Soon,  however,  this 
tranquil  existence  was  interrupted  by 
his  election  as  bishop  of  Connor ;  and 
the  episcopal  duties  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  were  of  the  most  ardu- 
ous nature,  as  he  found  his  diocese  in  a 
de])]oi-a))le  state  of  disorder.  In  fact, 
little  more  than  the  traces  of  I'eligion 
were  left  among  the  people;  but  St. 
Malachy  went  zealously  to  work,  and 
by  "God's  blessicg,  and  the  assistance  of 
his  little  community  of  monks,  who  ac- 
companied him  from  Bangor,  he  soon 
succeeded  in  restoring  discipline  and 
reviving  religion  among  his  flock. 
Scarcely  had  he  effected  this  happy 
result  when  war  destroyed  the  fruits  of 
his  labor.  Some  hostile  prince  invaded 
the  territory,  and  St.  Malachy,  driven 
from  his  diocese,  repaired,  with  120 
mouks,  to  the  territory  of  Cormac  Mac 
Carthy,  king  of  Desmond,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  acquired  in  the  monastery  of 
Lisraore  where  he  was  at  the  time  that 
Cormac  made  it  his  retreat  on  being 


driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Turlough 
O'Conor.  The  withdrawal  of  St.  Ma- 
lachy to  Munster  took  place  some  short 
time  after  the  death  of  St.  Celsus  at 
Ardpatrick  in  1129  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
death  of  that  holy  prelate  was  known 
in  Armagh,  a  layman,  named  Muirkei'- 
tach,  or  Maui'ice,  claimed  the  see  as  his 
inheritance,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  pow- 
erful clan,  got  himself  proclaimed  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Patrick,  and  maintained 
himself  in  the  sacrilegious  usurpation. 
This  Maurice  was  son  of  Donald,  the 
predecessor  of  St.  Celsus,  and  grandson 
of  Amalgid,  another  of  the  nominal 
archbishops,  or  comorbans.* 

In  the  year  1132,  bishop  Gilbert,  of 
Limerick,  apostolic  delegate,. and  bish- 
op Malchus,  of  Lismore,  assembled  sev- 
eral bishops  and  chieftains,  who  went 
in  a  body  to  St.  Malachy,  in  the  mon- 
astery which  he  had  erected  at  Ibrach,-}* 
in  Munster;  and  partly  by  entreaties 
in  the  name  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
partly  even  by  threats  of  excommunica- 
tion, compelled  him  to  leave  his  re- 
treat and  assume  the  government  of 
the  church  of  Armagh,  on  the  condi- 
tion, however,  that  he  might  retire 
when  he  had  restored  order  in  the 
diocese.  For  the  next  two  yeai-s  a 
melancholy  schism  prevailed ;  the  in- 
truder still  persevering  in  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  see  with  its  revenues,  and 
St.  Malachy  performing  the  functions 
of  archbishop   without  venturing  into 

*  This  family  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Oriel, 
f  Supposed  by  Dr.  Lanigan  to  be  Ivragh,  in  Kerry 
part  of  Cormack  MacCarthy's  kingdoni. 
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the  city,  lest  a  tumult  should  take 
place,  and  human  life  be  sacrificed. 
Conspiracies  against  his  life  were 
formed,  but  he  was  providentially  de- 
fended against  them ;  and,  at  length, 
m  1134,  the  usurper  died,  after,  as  it 
is  stated,  giving  tokens  of  sincere  re- 
pentance. Another  intruder,  however, 
arose  in  the  person  of  one  Niell,  or  Ni- 
gellus.  Against  this  man  popular  feel- 
ing became  so  strong,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly ;  but  he  contrived  to 
take  with  him  St.  Patrick's  ci'ozier  and 
that  apostle's  book  of  the  Gospels,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  these  venerable  relics,  he 
continued  for  a  while  to  impose  on 
some  persons,  with  the  pretence  that 
he  was  the  rightful  successor  of  St. 
Patrick.* 

Ecclesiastical  discipline  having  been 
restored,  and  the  independence  of  the 
church  vindicated  in  Armagh,  through 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Malachy,  that 
holy  pontiff  made  a  visitation  of  Mun- 
ster  in  1136  ;  and  the  following  year 
he  resigned  the  primatial  dignity, 
which,  after  another  attempt  of  Nigel- 
lus,  as  some  annalists  say,  to  intrude 
himself,  was  conferred  on  Gelasias,  or 
Gilla  MacLiag,  "  the  son  of  the  poet," 
then  abbot  of  the  great  Columbian 
monastery  of  Derry  ,f  St.  Malachy, 
himself,  being  installed  as  bishop  of 
Down,    which    had    previously     been 


♦  The  Four  Masters,  an.  1135,  say  :  "Maelmaedhog 
Ua  Morgnir  (St.  Malachy),  successor  of  Patrick,  pur- 
chased the  Bachall-Isa  (staff  of  Jesus),  and  took  it  from 
Its  cave  on  the  7th  day  of  the  month  of  July."  Whence 
It  app«ar8,  that  Nigellua  extorted  a  sum  of  money  for 


united  to  his  old  diocese  of  Con- 
nor, over  which  another  prelate  now 
presided. 

Returning  to  Turlough  0'Con(»r, 
whom  we  left  extending  his  sway  with 
little  impediment  to  his  ambition,  since 
the  death  of  his  northern  rival,  Don- 
nell  O'Loughlin,  we  find  him,  at  length, 
receiving  a  serious  check  from  Conor 
O'Brien,  who  had  succeeded  his  father. 
Dermot,  on  the  throne  of  North  Mun- 
ster.  Conor  O'Brien,  in  1131,  carried 
off  hostages  fi-om  Leinster  and  Meath, 
and  defeated  the  cavalry  of  Connaught ; 
and  the  following  year  he  sent  a  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  Connaught,  destroyed 
the  castle  of  Bun  Gaillve,  or  Gal  way, 
and  plundered  West  Connaught.  In  the 
former  of  these  years  the  men  of  the 
north  also  invaded  Connaught;  and  in 
1133,  Conor  O'Brien  and  Cormac  Mac 
Carthy  made  an  incursion,  there,  on 
both  which  occasions  Turlough  O'Cou- 
or  was  glad  to  make  a  year's  truce 
with  his  opponents. 

A  synod  of  the,  bishops  and  clergy 
of  Munster  was  held  in  Cashel  in  1134, 
to  celebrate,  with  special  pomp,  the 
consecration  of  a  church  just  erected 
there  by  Cormac  MacCarthy.  This 
was  the  building:  now  so  well  known 
as  Cor  mac's  Chapel,  on  the  rock  of 
Cashel,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens  of  Romanesqu-e    architecture   in 


its  restoration.    The  death  of  that  wretched  man  is  re 
corded  in  the  year  11B9. 

f  The  name  of  this  prelate  appears  as  St  Gelasius  m  th« 
Martyrology  of  Marianus  Gorman,  and  his  life  is  publish 
ed  by  Colgan  in  the  Acta.  8S.  Mb.  at  the  27th  of  March 
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these  countiies,  and  the  erection  of 
which  has  been  erroneous!}^  ascribed 
to  Cormac  MacCuilennan  in  the  tenth 
century.*  Cormac  MacCarthy  was, 
in  1138,  treacherously  killed  in  his 
house  by  Turlough,  son  of  Derraot 
O'Brien,  and  by  the  two  sons  of  the 
O'Conor  Kerry. 

Turlough  O'Conor  is  described  by 
our  annalists  as  a  stern  vindicator  of 
justice;  but  the  justice  of  that  age  was 
not  vevj  refined  in  its  judgments.  For 
•«ome  offence,  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  not  told,  he  caused  the  eyes  of  his 
son,  Aedh,  or  Hugh,  to  be  put  out,  in 
1180;  and  the  same  year  he  cast  K-od- 
eric,  or  Rory  (Ruaidhri),  another  of  his 
sous,  into  prison.  It  would  appear  that 
Roderic  was  liberated  chiefly  through 
the  interference  of  the  clergy ;  but  seven 
years  later  he  was  again  imprisoned  by 
his  inexorable  father,  "in  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  pledges  and  guaran- 
tees." On  this  latter  occasion  the  pre- 
lates and  clergy,  with  the  chieftains  of 
Connaught,  Ending  all  their  entreaties 
to  obtain  his  liberation  in  vain,  held  a 
public  fast  at  Rathbrendan,  praying 
heaven  to  mollify  the  father's  heart, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  Roderic  was  released  from  his  fet- 
ters. Murrough  O'Melaghlin,  king  of 
Meath,  was  seized  at  the  same  time 
with  Roderic  in  spite  of  solemn  guar- 
antees, but  was  set  at  liberty  through 
the   interference    of   his   sureties,   who 


*  See  Dr.  Petrie's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  &c.  pp. 
890,  &c.,  where  the  question  whetlier  Cormac  MacCar- 
thy were  a  bishop  bs  well  as  king  is  discussed. 


conveyed  him  into  Munster,  and  his 
teri'itory  was  given  by  Turlough  to 
his  own  son,  Conor,  who  was  killed  the 
following  year  by  the  men  of  Meath  as 
a  usurper.  No  tie  or  obligation  was 
now  allowed  by  Turlough  O'Conor  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  caprice  or  am- 
bition. 

Dermot  MacMurrough,  or  Diarmaid- 
na-Gall,  that  is,  Dermot  of  the  foreign- 
ers, as  he  is  often  called,  the  infamous 
king  of  Leinster  who  betrayed  his 
country  to  the  English,  now  appeal's 
on  the  scene,  and,  from  the  commence 
ment,  his  ill-omened  career  is  marked 
by  crime.  In  the  year  1135,  according 
to  Mageoghegan's  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  he  took  the  abbess  of  Kildare 
from  her  cloister,  and  compelled  her  to 
marry  one  of  his  men,  at  the  same  time 
killing  170  of  the  people  of  Kildare 
who  attempted  to  prevent  the  sacri- 
legious outrage.  After  being  involved 
in  various  feuds  in  the  interval,  he  en- 
deavored, in  1141,  to  crush  all  resis- 
tance to  his  tyranny  by  a  barbarous 
onslaught  upon  the  nobles  of  his  prov- 
ince. He  killed  Donnell,  lord  of  Ply- 
Faelain,  and  Murrough  O'Tuathail; 
put  out  the  eyes  of  Muirkertach  Mac 
Gillamochalmog,  lord  of  Feara  Cual- 
ann,  or  Wicklow,  and  killed  or  blinded 
seventeen  other  chieftains,  besides  ma- 
ny of  inferior  rank. 

Conor  O'Brien  died  in  1142,  at  Kil- 
laloe,  after  rigid  penance,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Turlough,  who 
commenced  his  reign  by  a  war  with 
Turlough  O'Conor,  and  an  invasion  o/ 
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Leinster.*  In  1144,  O'Conor  and  O'Bri- 
en held  a  peace  conference,  but  their 
truce  did  not  extend  beyond  a  year; 
and  in  1145  the  Four  Masters  intro- 
duce a  long  catalogue  of  predatory  in- 
cursions in  every  part  of  the  country, 
by  the  expressive  words,  that  this  year 
Ireland  was  made  "a  trembling  sod." 
The  O'Loughlins  of  Tyrone  were  at 
war  with  their  neighbours,  the  Ulidi- 
ans ;  a  deadly  feud  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Meath  nnd  Breffny ;  O'Conor 
and  O'Bi-ien  were  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties; and  Teffia  and  other  territories 
were  also  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  de- 
vastation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tumults,  the 
church  endeavored  to  carry  on  its  ac- 
tion— internally,  by  the  promotion  of 
discipline  and  morality,  and  externally 
by  efforts,  often  fruitless,  for  the  res- 
toi-ation  of  peace.  It  had  long  been  a 
favorite  project  with  St.  Malachy  to 
obtain  from  the  Holy  See  a  formal  rec- 
ognition of  archiepiscopal  sees  in  Ire- 
land, by  the  granting  of  palliums.  For 
that  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Rome 
shortly  after  he  had  become  bishop  of 
Down  ;  and  as  the  fame  of  his  sanctity 
and  zeal  had  gone  before  him — a  char- 
acter which  his  mortified  appearance 
was  well  calculated  to  sustain — he  was 
received  with  everymarkof  love  and  ven- 
eration by  the  reigning  pontiff,  Inno- 


•  Wlien  Tarlougli  O'Brien  invaded  Connauglit  In 
1148,  he  cut  down  the  Ruftklh-Bhcitliigh,  or  red  birch 
tree  of  Ily-Fiachra  Aidhne,  which  was  probalily  one  of 
those  trees  under  which  the  Irish  liinga  were  inaugura- 
ted ;  like  the  Bile  Maighe  Adhair,  of  Thomond,  which 


cent  II.  The  Pope,  descending  from 
his  throne,  placed  his  own  mitre  on  the 
head  of  the  Irish  saint,  presented  him 
with  his  own  vestments  and  other  re- 
ligous  gifts  and  appointed  him  apostol- 
ic legate,  instead  of  Gilbert,  bishop  of 
Limerick,  who  was  then  a  very  old 
man.  When  St.  Malachy,  however, 
asked  for  the  palliums,  the  Hol}^  Fath- 
er prudently  observed  that  that  was  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  and  that  the 
demand  should  have  come  fi'om  a  s)^- 
od  of  the  Irish  church,  which  should, 
he  suggested,  be  held  for  that  purpose 
After  a  stay  of  one  month,  visiting  the 
holy  places  in  Rome,  St.  Malachy  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Ireland ;  haviiig, 
both  going  and  retui-ning,  paid  visits 
to  the  great  St.  Bei-nard,  at  Claii-vaax, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  friend- 
ship which  forms  so  remarkable  an  in- 
cident in  the  lives  of  both  these  emi- 
nent saints,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Ii'ish  Church. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  St.  Malachy 
set  earnestly  about  his  favorite  mission 
for  the  more  regular  organization  of 
church  affairs.  By  virtue  of  his  lega- 
tine  powers  he  held  local  synods  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  travelled  on  foot  all 
through  Ireland.  He  rebuilt  and  re- 
stored many  churches  that  had,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  been  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  or  fallen  into  decay  dur 


was  destroyed  by  Malachy  11.  in  018 ;  and  the  tree  of  Craev 
Tulcha  (now  ('reeve,  near  Glenavy,  in  Antrim),  undei 
which  the  kings  of  Ulidia  were  inauguarated,  and  which 
waa  destroyed  by  DonneU  O'ljoughlin,  in  1099. 
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ing  the  constant  wars  of  those  times. 
In  1142,  he  founded,  near  Drogheda, 
the  famous  Cistercian  abbey  of  Melli- 
font,  which  was  liberally  endowed  by 
O'Carroll,  king  of  Orghial  (Oi'iel),  and 
was  supplied  with  monks  from  Clair- 
vaiix,  whither  St.  Malachy  had  sent 
some  Irishmen  to  be  trained  for  the 
purpose.* 

The  synod  from  which  the  formal 
application  for  the  palliums  emanated 
was  convened  by  St.  Malachy  as  legate, 
and  Gelasius  as  primate,  in  1148.  It 
was  held  in  Inis-Padriag,  or  St.  Patrick's 
Island,  near  Skeri-ies,f  and  was  attended 
by  fifteen  bishops,  two  hundred  priests, 
and  several  other  ecclesiastics.  After 
three  days  spent  in  the  consideration 
of  other  matters,  the  synod  treated  of 
the  palliums  on  the  fourth ;  and,  al- 
though unwilling  that  St.  Malachy 
should  aojain  leave  Ireland,  the  assem- 
bled  clergy  consented  to  his  departure 
on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  known  that 
Eugene  III.,  who  had  been  a  Cistercian 
monk,  was  visiting  Clair vaux,  and  that, 
therefore,  St.  Malachy  would  not  have 

*  St.  Bernard's  letters  to  St.  Malachy  on  this  subject 
are  printed  in  Ussher's  Sylloge.  On  the  occasion  of 
building  tlie  church  of  this  monastery,  some  wrong- 
headed  person  opposed  St.  Malachy's  plan,  urging  that 
the  undertaking  greatly  exceeded  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  that  none  of  them  would  ever  see  the  work  com- 
pleted ;  that  a  wooden  oratory  in  the  old  Irish  fasliion 
would  suffice,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  introduce  the 
customs  of  other  countries,  even  in  the  shape  of  fine 
architecture  for  God's  house,  adding : — "  we  are  Scots, 
not  Frenchmen."  The  saint  persevered  successfully, 
and  the  objector's  prophecy  was  only  verified  in  himself, 
as  he  died  before  a  year,  and  did  not  see  the  work  fin- 
ished. 

f  The  Synod  was  held  in  the  island  above  mentioned, 
and  not  at  Holm  Patrick,  on  the  mainland,  as  Dr.  Lani- 
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to  travel  farther  than  France  to  see  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  The  saint  set  out 
immediately  on  his  journey ;  but  hav- 
ing been  detained  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, owing  to  a  prohibition  issued  h^ 
King  Stephen  against  bishops  leaving 
the  country,  he  found  on  arriving  at 
Clair  vaux,  that  the  Pope  had  returned 
to  Rome.  St.  Malachy  was  not  permit- 
ted to  carry  out  his  cherished  project ; 
he  was  seized  with  his  death-sickness 
four  01-  five  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Clairvaux,  and  expired  there,  on  the 
2d  of  November  that  year  (1148),  at- 
tended by  St.  Bernard,  and  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  the  abbots  and  religi- 
ous of  the  order.  J 

All  this  time  a  fierce  warfare  was 
carried  on  among  the  chieftains  of  the 
north,  but  the  primate  brought  about 
a  meeting  between  them  at  Armagh,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1148,  and  arranged 
terms  of  peace,  to  which  they  bound 
themselves  on  the  crozier  of  St.  Patrick ; 
the  chieftains  of  Oriel,  Ulidia,  and  the 
other  northern  teri-itories,  giving  host- 
ages   to    Muirkertach,    Murtough,    or 

gan  supposes ;  the  monastic  establishment  not  having 
been  transferred  to  the  latter  place  until  some  time  be- 
tween 1213  and  1228.  Archdall,  Monast.  Hib.  p. 
218. 

X  The  festival  of  St.  Malachy  waa  transferred  fron; 
2d  of  November,  the  day  of  his  death,  to  the  following 
day,  owing  to  the  commemoration  of  All  Souls,  which 
would  interfere  with  its  due  solemnization.  This  illus- 
trious man  is  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
saints  not  only  of  the  Irish  but  of  the  universal  Church. 
His  life,  by  St.  Bernard,  which  is  an  Important  authority 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history,  was  written  not  later  than 
the  year  1151  ;  and  he  was  solemnly  canonized  in  1190 
by  Pope  Clement  III.  We  may  here  remark  that  the 
pretended  prophecy  about  the  Popes,  formerly  attributed 
to  St.  Malachy,  has  been  long  rejected  as  aprocryphaL 
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Maurice  O'Lougliliu,  king  of  Tyrone,  in 
token  of  submission.  O'Longblin  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin  the  following  year, 
accompanied  by  O'Carroll,  when  Dermot 
MacMurrougb  also  paid  homage  to  him, 
and  peace  was  established  in  that  part 
of  Ireland.  In  1150,  the  hostages  of 
Connaught  were  brought  to  O'Loughlin, 
without  a  necessity  for  any  hostile  de- 
monstration, and  his  sovereignty  was 
thus  acknowledged  by  all  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  southern  pi'O- 
vince. 

Murrough  O'Melaghlin,  king  of 
Meath,  having  by  his  crimes  incurred 
general  odium,  was  anathematized  by 
the  primate,  and  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  the  monarch,  O'Longhlin, 
who  divided  Meath  into  three  parts, 
giving  one  to  Turlough  O'Conor,  king 
of  Connaught,  another  to  O'Rourke  of 
Breffny,  and  the  third  to  O'Carroll  of 
Oriel.  Immediately  after  this,  Tur- 
lough O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  led  an 
army  to  Dublin,  where  he  received  the 
submission  of  the  Dauo-Irish  ;  and  he 
was  proceeding  to  avenge  a  defeat 
which  some  of  his  subjects  had  received 
shortly  before  from  the  men  of  Breffny 
and  Oriel,  when  O'Loughlin  marched 
from  the  north  to  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
and  the  forces  of  Leath  Cuinn  and 
Leath  Mogha  met  at  Dun  Lochad 
near  Tara,  but  the  Dano-Irish  inter- 
fered, and  arranged  a  year's  truce  be- 
tween them. 

A.  D.  1152. — Cardinal  John  Paparo 
arrived  in  Ireland  about  the  close  of 
)151,  bringing  the  palliums  which  had 


been  solicited  by  St.  Malachy ;  and  the 
following  year  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  national  council  of  Ceananus,  or 
Kells,  at  which  these  insignia  oF  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity  Avere  confered. 
The  palliums  were  for  the  archbishops  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  Tuam,  and  Dublin,  the 
two  latter  sees  being  then  for  the  first 
time  regularly  created  archbishoprics; 
although,  as  already  stated,  we  find  the 
bishops  of  Tuam  often  styled  archbish- 
ops long  before  that  period.  Dissatis- 
faction was  felt  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
that  this  honor  should  be  conferred  on 
Dublin  and  Tuam,  and  it  is  stated  that 
some  of  the  Irish  prelates  remained 
away  from  the  council  on  that  account. 
The  bishops  who  attended  were  those 
of  Armagh  (St.  Gelasius) ;  Lismore 
(Christian,  the  Pope's  legate  for  Ire- 
land) ;  Cashel  (Donald  O'Lonergan) ; 
Dublin  (Gregory)  ;  Glendalough ; 
Leighlin ;  Portlargy,  or  Waterford ; 
the  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Os- 
sory ;  the  bishop  of  Kildare  ;  the  vicar 
general  of  the  bishop  of  Emly;  the 
bishops  of  Cork,  Clonfert,  Kerry,  Lime- 
rick, Clonmacnoise,  East  Connaught,  or 
Roscommon;  Lugnia,  or  Achonry; 
Conmacne  Hy  Briuin,  or  Ardagh ;  Kin- 
el  Eoghain  ;  Dalaradia,  or  Conor  ;  and 
Ulidia,  or  Down.  Cardinal  Paparo  pre- 
sided, and  about  300  clergy  of  the 
second  order,  and  monks,  were  also 
present.  The  suffragan  sees  for  each 
metropolitan  were  named ;  several  laws 
against  simony,  usury,  and  other  abuses 
were  fi-amed  :  and  the  payment  of  tithes 
for  the  support  of  the  church  was  or 
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dained.  This  was  the  first  introductioii 
of  tithes  into  Ireland ;  but  they  were 
not  enforced  until  after  the  English  in- 
vasion. This  synod  of  Kells  is  one 
of  the  incidents  of  Irish  history  which 
have  been  most  frequently  misrepre- 
sented by  English  historians,  and  by 
Irish  Protestant  writers,  who  pretend 
to  trace  to  it  the  connection  of  Ireland 
with  Rome,  or  the  establishment  of 
"Popery,"  as  they  call  it,  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  how  utterly  unfounded  such 
an  inference  is  we  need  not  impress 
upon  the  unprejudiced  reader,  who  has 
followed  with  us  the  thread  of  our  his- 
tory thus  far.* 

While  the  heads  of  the  Church  were 
thus  occupied  a  civil  war  raged  in  Muu- 
ster.  Turlough  O'Brien  was,  in  1151, 
deposed  by  Teige,  another  son  of  Der- 
mot  O'Brien,  and  the  aid  of  Turlough 
O'Conoi  being  solicited  by  Teige,  the 
king  oi  Connaught  speedily  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  carry 
desolation  into  the  southern  province. 
O'Conor's  forces  were  joined  by  those 
of  Dermot  MacMurrough ;  and  they 
plundered  Munster  before  them,  as  the 
annalists  say,  until  they  reached  Moin 


*  We  could  not  express  ourselves  more  to  the  purpose 
on  tliis  subject  than  in  the  words  of  Moore : — "  It  is 
true,"  observes  this  writer,  "from  the  secluded  position 
of  Ireland,  and  still  more  from  the  ruin  brought  upon 
all  her  religious  establishments  during  the  long  period 
c  f  the  Danish  wars,  the  intercourse  with  Rome  must 
have  been  not  unfrequently  interrupted,  and  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  prelate  of  Armagh,  as  legatus  natus, 
or,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  may,  in 
such  intervals,  have  served  as  a  substitute  for  the  direct 
exercise  of  the  Papal  authority.  But  that  the  Irish 
Church  has  ever,  at  any  period,  been  independent  of  the 


Moi-,f  where  they  encountered  the  Dal- 
cassian  army,  under  Turlough  O'Brien, 
returning  from  the  plunder  of  Des- 
mond ;  and  a  dreadful  battle  was  fought, 
in  whicli  the  men  of  North  Munster  suf 
fered  a  fearful  slaughter,  leaving  7,000 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  among  them  sev- 
eral of  their  chieftains.  This  teri'ible 
sacrifice  of  life  is  attributed  to  the  ob- 
stinate bravery  of  the  Dalcassians,  who 
would  never  eitlier  demand  quarter  or 
fly  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  this 
occasion  Turlough  O'Brien  was  banish- 
ed, and  Tur]ou2:h  O'Conor  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  Munster  ;  his  son,  Rode- 
ric,  making  another  raid  into  Tho- 
mond,  and  carrying  fire  and  sword  as 
far  as  Cromadh,  or  Groom,  in  Lime 
rick. 

A.  D.  1152. — O'Conor  led  a  second 
army  into  Munster  this  year,  and  divid- 
ed the  country,  giving  Desmond  to  the 
son  of  Cormac  MacCarthy,  and  Tho- 
mond  to  Teige  and  Tui'lough  O'Brien 
and  the  annalists  say  that  both  Tho- 
mond  and  Desmond  had  now  suffered 
so  feai'fully  from  their  mutual  wars, 
that  a  dearth  followed,  and  that  the 
peasantiy  were    dispersed    into    Leaib 


spiritual  power  of  Rome,  is  a  supposition  which  tha 
whole  course  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  contrad'ct't. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  frequently  been  a  themo  "C 
high  eulogium  upon  this  country,  as  well  among  for- 
eign as  domestic  writers,  that  hers  is  the  only  national 
Church  in  the  world  which  has  kept  itself  pure  from 
the  taint  of  heresy  and  schism." — Uistory  of  Ireland 
vol.  ii.,  p.  193. 

f  Dr.  O'Donovan  (Four  Masters,  an.  1151,  note),  sug- 
gests, with  great  probability,  that  this  may  have  been 
the  place  now  called  Moanmore,  in  the  parish  of  Emlj 
county  of  Tipperary. 
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Cuiiin,  after  many  of  them  had  perished 
l>y  the  famine. 

This  year,  also,  Meath  was  dismem- 
bered by  the  monarch,  OXoughlin, 
aided  by  Turlough  O'Conor,  Dermot 
MacMurrough,  and  other  princes.  From 
Clonard  westward  was  given  to  Mur- 
rough  O'Melaghlin,  who  had  been 
formerly  deposed,  and  from  the  same 
point  eastward  to  Murrongh's  son, 
Melaghlin.  Tiernan  O'Roiirke,  lord  of 
Breffny,  was  also  dispossessed  of  his 
territory  by  this  host  of  confederated 
princes ;  and  at  the  same  time  another 
mortal  injury  was  inflicted  on  him,  his 
wife,  Dervorgil  (Dearbhforgaill),  being 
carried  off  by  MacMurrough  the  king 
of  Leinster. 

The  time  and  other  circumstances  of 
this  abduction  have  been  strangely  dis- 
torted by  historians  to  give  a  coloring 
of  romance  to  the  account  of  the  Ens:- 
lish  invasion,  with  which  it  cannot  have 
had  the  ^east  connection.  It  occuri-ed, 
according  to  oui*  authentic  aiuials,  in 
1152,  and  Dermot's  'flight  to  England, 
and  invitation  to  the  invaders,  did  not 
take  place  till  1166.  Dervorgil  was  at 
the  former  of  these  dates  forty-four 
years  of  age,  and  her  paramour  sixty- 
two.  She  was  shamefully  encouraged 
by  her  brother,  Melaghlin  O'Melaghlin, 
just  then  made  lord  of  East  Meath,  to 


*  The  Four  Masters  relate,  under  the  year  1128,  that 
ft  8acrilef,Mous  attack  was  made  on  St.  Celsus  by  this 
Tigheaman  O'Huarke  and  liis  people,  who  robbed  the 
primate  and  killed  one  of  his  clergy  ;  and  that  Conor 
MacLoughlin,  tlien  lord  of  Cinol  Eoghain,  sent  his 
cavalry,  who  attacked  and  defeated  the  cavalry  of 
j'Uu&rke.  and  killed  many  of  Ids  partisans. 


abandon  her  husl^and,  who  appears  to 
have  treated  her  harshly  before  that, 
and  to  have  deserved  little  sympatliy 
as  a  hero  of  romance.*  On  leaving 
O'Rourke,  she  took  with  her  the  cattle 
and  articles  which  formed  her  dowry ; 
and  the  following  year,  when  she  was 
rescued  from  MacMurrough  by  Tur- 
lough O'Conor,  and  restored  to  her 
family,  the  same  cattle  and  other  pro- 
perty were  also  restored.  It  is  probable 
that  she  did  not  reside  again  with  her 
husband,  but  retired  immediately  to 
Mellifont,  where  she  endeavored  by 
charity  and  rigid  penance  during  the 
remainder  of  a  long  life,  to  expiate  her 
misconduct.f 

A.  D.  1153. — The  monarch,  Murtough 
O'Loughlin,  espoused  the  cause  of  Tur- 
lough O'Brien,  and  led  an  army  towards 
the  south,  to  reinstate  him  in  his  terri- 
tories. Teige  O'Brien,  the  usurper,  and 
his  ally,  Turlough  O'Conor,  marched 
to  oppose  the  northern  army;  but  be- 
fore their  forces  could  form  a  junction, 
near  Rahin,  in  the  King's  county, 
O'Loughlin,  by  a  rapid  movement  with 
two  battalions  of  picked  men,  encoun- 
tered Teige  O'Brien's  small  force,  which 
he  cut  to  pieces.  Turlough  O'Conor 
was  then  glad  to  retreat  into  Con- 
naught  by  Athlone ;  and  while  his  son, 
Roderick  O'Conor,  with  a  portion  of 


\  Dervorgil  performed  many  acts  of  generosity  to  the 
Clmrch  ;  and  in  1167  erected  a  chapel  for  the  convent 
of  nuns  at  Clonmacnoise.  She  died  in  1193  at  the  ven- 
erable age  of  85,  and  her  brother  died  of  i^oison,  at  Dujf 
row,  in  1155 
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his  army,  was  preparing  to  encamp, 
O'Loughlin,  with  his  northern  heroes, 
poured  in  upon  them  unexpectedly, 
and,  slaughtering  great  numbers,  put 
the  rest  to  flight. 

A.  D.  1154. — Turlouo-h  O'Conor  now 
collected  all  the  ships  of  Dun  Gaillve, 
Conmacna-mara,  Umhall,  or  the  O'Mal- 
leys'  country,  Tir-Awley  and  Tir-Fia- 
chrach,  in  northern  Connaught,  and 
with  this  fleet,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  O'Dowda,  he  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Tir-Conaill,  and  Inis  Eog- 
hain.  To  meet  this  aggression,  Mur- 
tough  O'Loughlin  hired  ships  from  the 
Gall-Gael  or  Scoto-Danes,  of  the  He- 
brides, from  Ara,  Ceanntire,  Manainn, 
or  Man,  and  "  the  borders  of  Alba  in 
general ;"  and  the  fleet  thus  mustered 
was  commanded  by  MacScelling,  a 
Dano-Gael.  The  two  fleets  engaged 
near  Inis  Eoghain,  and  fought  with  des- 
perate fierceness.  A  great  number  of 
Connauirht  men,  with  their  admii-al, 
O'Dowda,  were  slain,  but  the  victory 
was  nevertheless  on  their  side;  the 
foreign  ships  being  completely  shat- 
tered, so  that  their  crews  were,  for  the 
most  part,  obliged  to  abandon  them, 
and,  as  many  as  could,  to  escape  on 
shoi-e.  MacScelling  came  off  with  the 
loss  of  his  teeth. 

Hostilities  between  O'Loughlin  and 
O'Conor  were  still  carried  on  by  land, 
and  the  corn-crops  of  a  great  part  of 
Connaught  were  destroyed  by  the  for- 
mer in  the  harvest  of  this  year;  but 


*  Synods,  or  rather  mixed  conventions,  had  become 
very  &  3quent  about  tliis  time,  being  often,  aa  in  this  case, 


two  years  after  (1156),  Turlough 
O'Conor  closed  his  turbulent  career  in 
death,  and  Murtough  O'Loughlin  then 
became  the  unopposed  monarch  of  Ire- 
land ;  his  claims  to  that  honor,  pre- 
viously, having  been  sturdily  contested 
by  the  king  of  Connaught.  Turlough 
died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  reigned  over  Connaught  fifty  years. 
He  distributed,  by  his  will,  a  large 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  with  many 
cows  and  horses,  among  the  churches 
of  Ireland,  and  was  buried  beside  the 
altar  of  St.  Kieran  at  Clonmacnoise. 
His  son,  Roderic,  succeeded  as  king  oi 
Connaught,  and  began  his  ill-fated 
reign  by  imprisoning  three  of  his 
brothers,  one  of  whom  he  blinded. 
During  this  time  Ulidia,  Meath,  Breft- 
ny,  and  Leinst^r  were  all  disturbed  by 
war. 

A.  D.  1157. — A  synod,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  primate,  the  bishop  of 
Lismore,  who  was  legate,  and  seventeen 
other  bishops,  and  at  which  there  were 
also  present  the  monarch,  with  th(^ 
kings  of  Ulidia,  Oriel,  Brefifny  (Tier- 
nan  O'Rourke),  and  a  great  number  oi 
the  inferior  clergy  and  nobility,  togeth- 
er with  a  multitude  of  the  people  who 
assembled  to  witness  the  proceedings, 
was  held  this  year  in  the  abbey  of  Mel- 
lifont.*  The  primate  having  solemnly 
consecrated  the  abbey  church,  the  lay 
princes  consulted  with  the  bishops  on 
the  conduct  of  Douough  O'Melaghlin, 
prince  of  Meath,  who  had  become  the 

attended  by  lay  princes  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
on  measures  for  the  general  management  jf  the  state 
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common  pest  of  the  country.  He  was 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Derraot  Mac- 
Murrough,  by  whose  aid  he  had  usurped 
the  kingdom  of  Meath ;  just  before  the 
assembling  of  the  synod  he  murdered 
Cn-ulla  O'Kynelvan,  a  neighboring 
chief,  in  viola^-^'on  of  solemn  guaran- 
tees; and  in  an  old  translation  of  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  he  is  called  a  "  cursed 
atheist."  This  bad  man  was  according- 
ly excommunicated  by  the  clergy,  and 
sentence  of  deposition  being  then  pro- 
nounced against  hira  by  the  king  of 
Ireland  and  the  other  princes,  his 
brother,  Dermot,  was  made  king  of 
Meath  in  his  place.  At  this  synod  the 
monarch,  O'Loughlin,  granted  "  to  God 
and  to  the  monastery  of  Mellifont"  the 
lands  of  Finnavar-na-uinghean,  a  town- 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Boyne, 
opposite  the  river  ]\Iattock,  together 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  cows  and 
sixty  ounces  of  gold.  O'Carroll,  prince 
of  Oriel,  also  pi-eseuted  the  monastery, 
on  the  same  occasion,  with  sixty  ounces 
of  gold ;  and  Dervorgil,  the  wife  of 
O'Rourke,  pi'esented  as  many  ounces, 
together  with  a  golden  chalice  for  the 
altar  ol  !Mary,  and  cloth,  or  sacred 
vestments,  for  each  of  the  other  nine 
altars  of  the  church. 

A  synod  of  the  clergy  was  convened 
the  following  year  (1158)  at  Bri-mic- 
Taidhg,  near  Trim,  and  was  attended 
by  tiie  legate  and  twenty-five  other 
bishops.  Deny  was  on  this  occasion 
erected  into  an  ej)iscopal  see  ;  Flaher- 
tach  O'Rrolc.liain,  the  abbot  of  St.  Col- 
umbkille's  inouastery,  there,  being  con- 


secrated the  first  bishop.  The  bishops 
of  Connaught,  while  proceeding  to  this 
synod,  were  intercepted  and  plundered 
by  the  soldiers  of  Dermot,  king  of 
Meath,  on  crossing  the  Shannon,  near 
Clonmacnoise,  and  two  of  theii  atten- 
dants were  killed.  They  therefore  re- 
turned to  Connnaught,  and  held  a 
synod  of  their  own  province  in  Ros 
common. 

Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  exhib- 
ited great  activity,  and  spared  no  pain? 
to  attain  the  position  which  his  father, 
Turlough,  had  held,  and  to  divide  th;^ 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  with  O'Loughlin 
While  the  latter  was  engaged  in  Mun 
ster,  in  1157,  expelling  Turlougl 
O'Brien  (whom  he  had  formerly  sup 
ported)  from  Thomond,  and  dividing 
Munster  between  Dermot,  son  of  Cor 
mac  MacCarthy,  as  king  of  Desmond, 
and  Conor,  son  of  Don n ell  O'Brien, 
whom  he  made  king  of  Thomond,  Ro- 
deric O'Conor  led  an  army  to  plunder 
and  lay  waste  Tyrone,  and,  as  soon  as 
O'Loughlin  had  left  the  south,  proceed- 
ed thither  to  reinstate  Turlough 
O'Brien.  MacCarthy  promised  Roderic 
a  conditional  submission ;  that  is,  in 
case  O'Loughlin  should  not  be  able  to 
support  him  against  Roderic.  An  of- 
fensive and  defensive  league  was  en- 
tered into  between  O'Conor  and  Tier- 
nan  O'Rourke;  and  their  combined 
forces,  with  a  battalion  of  the  men  ol 
Thomond,  marched  in  1159,  into  Oriel, 
as  far  as  Ardee,  when  they  were  met 
by  MuT'tough  O'Loughlin  with  the  army 
of  Kiuel  Connell  and  Kinel  Eoghain, 
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and  of  the  north  in  general.  A  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Connaught  men 
and  their  allies  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  the  northern  army, 
after  returning  home  in  triumph,  sub- 
sequently entered  Connaught  and  de- 
vastated a  great  portion  of  that  coun- 
try. 

During  the  next  two  years  commo- 
tion and  disorder  reigned  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  An  insurrection  of 
the  Kinel  Eoghain  was  put  down  by 
O'Loughlin,  with  the  aid  of  the  men  of 
Oriel  and  Ulidia ;  and  a  fresh  partition 
was  made  of  Meath.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1161  a  general  meeting  of  the  clergy 
and  chieftains  of  Ireland  took  place  at 
Dervor.  in  Meath,  when  all  the  other 
princes  gave  hostages  to  Murtough 
O'Loughlin. 

A.  D.  1162.— The  Irish  Church,  fertile 
in  saints,  now  presents  to  us  another  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons,  in  the 
person  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  (or,  as 
his  name  is  called  in  Irish,  Lorcau 
O'Tuathal),  who  was  chosen  this  year 
to  succeed  Greine,  or  Gregory,  the 
Danish  archbishop  of  Dublin.  This 
great  saint,  whom  patriotism  as  well  as 
religion  endears  to  the  hearts  of  Irish- 
men, belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Leinster,  whose  patrimonial 
territory,  of  which  his  father  was  chief- 
tain, was  called  Hy-Muirahy,  a  disti-ict 
neai'ly  conterminous  with  the  southern 

*  Tlie  true  posUion  of  Hy-Muireadliaigli  (Hy-Muira- 
liy,  DP  Hy-Mvirray),  the  ancient  territory  of  the  O'Tooles, 
is  shown  by  O'Donovan,  in  a  valuable  note  to  the  Four 
Master?,  A.  n.  1180.     The  mountain  district  of  Iraaile,  in 


half  of  the  present  county  of  Kildare.* 
In  his  youth  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Kevin,  at  Glendalough,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  abbot  when  only  twenty- 
five  years  old ;  and  even  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  episcopacy — a  dignity  which 
he  most  reluctantly  accepted — he  con- 
tinued to  practice  all  the  austerities  of 
monastic  discipline.  His  predecessors 
in  the  see  of  Dublin  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, to  whose  jurisdiction  they  sub- 
jected themselves;  but  this  external 
authority  was  not  resorted  to  in  his 
case,  as  he  was  consecrated  by  St.  Gela- 
sius,  successor  of  St.  Patrick.  St.  Lau- 
rence O'Toole  was  one  of  twenty-six 
prelates,  who,  with  a  large  number  of 
abbots  and  inferior  clergy,  attended  a 
synod  held  at  Chine,  in  Kildare,  the 
year  of  his  consecration.  At  this  synod 
the  college  of  Armagh  was  virtually 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a. university,  as  it 
was  decreed  that  no  one  who  had  not 
been  an  alumnus  of  Armagh  should  be 
appointed  lector  or  theological  profes- 
sor in  any  of  the  other  diocesan  schools 
of  Ireland. 

The  extraordinary  energy  displayed 
at  this  period  by  the  hierarchy  and 
clergy  of  Ireland,  in  restoring  discipline 
and  promoting  reforms,  must  soon  have 
produced  the  most  salutary  effect  on 
society,  and  raised  the  country  to  its 
just  position  among  nations;  but,  un- 

Wicklow,  was  not  occupied  by  them  until  after  the  Eng 
lish  invasion,  when  they  were  driven  from  their  origi 
nal  territory. 
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hap{)ily,  their  efforts  were  about  to  be 
interrupted  and  frustrated.  Even  then 
the  scheme  was  hatched  which  was  so 
soon  to  crush  all  these  generous  ten- 
dencies, and  extinguish  for  centuries 
every  native  germ  of  social  progress.* 

Sundry  wars  and  hostile  inroads  oc- 
curi'ed  about  this  time,  presenting  no 
peculiar  feature;  but  in  the  year  1166 
a  fatal  outrage  was  committed  by  the 
monarch,  O'Loughlin,  on  Eochy  Mac- 
Dunlevy,  prince  of  Dalaradia.  One  of 
the  petty  wars,  so  usual  at  that  period, 
havinc:  been  arranged  between  these 
two  princes  the  preceding  year,  a 
peace  was  ratified  by  the  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  and  some  of  the  neighboring 
chieftains.  Urged,  however,  by  some 
new  feeling  of  exasperation,  from  what 
cause  we  are  not  told,  O'Louglilin  came 
suddenly  upon  the  Dalaradian  chief, 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  killed  three  of 
his  principal  men.  This  savage  aggres- 
sion so  provoked  the  princes  who  had 
been  guarantees  for  the  treaty,  that 
they  mustered  an  army,  composed  of 
choice  battalions  of  the  men  of  Oriel, 
Breffny,  and  Conmacne,  under  the  com- 
mand    of    Donough     O'Carroll,     and 

•  Tlie  rebuilding  of  the  great  church  of  Derry,  des- 
kPoyed  by  fire  many  years  before,  was  completed,  in 
11G4.  by  Flabertach  O'Brolchain,  bishop,  and  formerly 
bbot  of  Derry,  with  fonds  which  he  had  collected  in 
the  conrse  of  a  mission  that  he  had  undertaken  through 
a  part  of  Ireland  lor  that  purpose.  The  primate  bad 
•Jso,  about  this  time,  made  a  visitation  of  Ireland  to  col- 
lect funds  for  rebuilding  the  religious  establishments  of 
Armagh  destroyed  by  lire  in  1150.  The  contributions 
which  the  primate  received  in  his  visitation  of  Tyrone 
on  lliia  occasion,  were  a  cow  from  every  biatach  or  far- 
mer, &  horse  from  every  chieftain,  and  twenty  cows 
from  the  king  ;  and  when  Flabertach  O'Brolchain  made 


marched  to  the  north.  At  Leiter  Luin, 
a  place  in  the  present  barony  of  Upper 
Fews,  county  of  Armagh,  and  then 
part  of  Tir  Eoghain,  they  encountered 
O'Loughlin,  who,  although  he  had  but 
a  few  troops,  gave  battle.  In  the  fierce 
contest  which  ensued  the  Kinel  Eog- 
hain were  defeated,  and  tbe  monarch 
himself  slain ;  and  thus  fell  Murtough 
O'Loughlin,  who,  of  all  the  Irish  kings 
since  the  days  of  Malachy  11.  had  the 
most  unquestionable  right  to  the  title 
of  monarch  of  Ireland. 

A.  D.  1166. — Roderic  O'Conor  lost  no 
time  in  getting  himself  recognized  as 
sovereign,  on  the  deatk  of  O'Loughlin ; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  a  mere 
matter  of  parade  in  his  case,  as  there 
was  no  serious  opposition  to  his  claim. 
He  first  led  an  army  to  Easrua,  in  Done- 
gal, and  took  the  hostages  of  Kinel 
Connell.  .  Thence  he  marched  across 
Ireland  to  Dublin,  being  joined  on  the 
wiiy  by  the  men  of  Meath  and  Tefifia, 
and  he  Avas  there  inausfurated  with 
more  pomp  than  any  Irish  king  had 
ever  been  before.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
fii'st  solemn  act  in  which  we  see  Dublin 
treated  as  a  metropolis,  and  on  this  oc- 

a  visitation  of  the  same  territory  to  repair  his  monastery, 
he  obtained  a  horse  from  every  chieftain,  a  cow  from 
every  two  biatachs,  a  cow  from  every  three  freeholders, 
the  same  from  every  four  villains,  and  twenty  cows 
from  the  king.  He  also  got  a  gold  ring  of  five  oimces, 
his  horse  and  his  battle  axe,  as  a  personal  gift  from  the 
king  (Murtough  O'Loughlin).  A  "wonderful  castle' 
was  built  this  year  (1164)  by  Roderic  O'Conor,  at  Tuam, 
but  as  the  castle  of  Galway,  and  other  similar  strong- 
holds, had  been  erected  in  Connaught  long  before,  the 
term  "  wonderful"  must  have  been  applied  rather  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  the  building  than  of  itt 
singularity. 
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casion  Roderic  paid  the  Dano-Irish  of 
that  city  a  8tij)end  in  cattle,  and  levied 
for  them  a  tax  of  4,000  cows  on  Ireland 
at  lai-ge. 

From  DuLlin  he  proceeded  to  Drog- 
heda  (Droicheat-atha),  where  O'Carroll 
and  the  men  of  Oriel  paid  homage,  and 
gave  him  hostages.  Attended  by  a 
great  hosting  of  the  men  of  Connaught, 
Breffny,  and  Meath,  he  marched  back 
to  Leinster,  advancing  into  Hy-Kinsella, 
where  Dermot  MacMurrough  gave  him 
hostages ;  and  submission  was  made  in 
a  similar  form  by  the  various  chiefs  of 
Leinster  and  Ossory,  and  of  North  and 
South  Munster. 

By  the  death  of  the  late  monarch, 
Dermot  MacMurrough  was  deprived  of 
his  only  supporter ;  and  on  the  accession 
of  Roderic — the  firm  ally  of  his  old  ene- 
my, O'Kourke — he  saw  what  his  fate 
must  inevitably  be.  According  to  the 
friendly  authority  of  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  this  prince  was  destested  by  all. 
Equally  hateful  to  strangers  and  to  his 
own  people  "his  hand  was  against 
every  man,  alid  every  man's  hand 
against  him."  He  accordingly  prepared 
for  the  worst  by  burning  his  castle  of 
Ferns,  and  soon  saw  his  fears  realized 
by  the  approach  of  an  army  conducted 
by  Tiernan  O'Kourke,  and  composed  of 
the  men  of  Breflfny  and  Meath,  of  the 
Dano-Irish  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  chiefs 
of  his  own  kingdom  of  Leinster.  A  pre- 
cipitate flight  was  his  only  resource,  and 
while  he  sought  refuge  in  England  his 
kingdom  was  given  to  another  member 
of  his  family. 


A.  D.  1167. — A  great  assembly  of  the 
clergy  and  chieftains  of  Leath  Cuinn, 
or  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  was 
convened  by  Roderic,  at  Athboy,  in 
Meath.  Among  those  who  attended 
were  the  primate;  St.  Laurence  O'Toole, 
archbishop  of  Dublin ;  Catholicus 
O'Duffy,  archbishop  of  Tuam ;  and 
the  chieftains  of  Breffny,  Oriel,  Ulidia, 
Meath,  and  Dublin.  Thirteen  thousand 
horsemen  are  said  to  have  assembled 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  meeting,  from 
its  magnitude,  has  been  supposed  by 
some,  although  incorrectly,  to  have  been 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  Feis  of  Tara. 
It  has  been  also  remarked  how  sadly 
this  display  of  the  resources,  and  awak- 
ening of  the  olden  glories  of  the  coun- 
try, contrasted  with  the  fatal  circum- 
stances of  the  moment ;  and  how  little 
the  men  then  congregated  at  Athboy 
could  anticipate  the  ruin  which  was 
just  about  to  come  upon  themselves  and 
upon  their  nation !  Several  useful  regu- 
lations, affecting  the  social  and  religious 
interests  of  the  people,  were  adopted 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  convention 
tended  materially  to  promote  respect 
for  the  laws,  and  to  give  eclat  to  the 
commencement  of  the  new  sovereign's 
reign. 

Roderic,  with  a  large  army  composed 
of  contingents  from  every  other  part  of 
Ireland,  entered  the  territory  of  Tyrone 
(Tir-Eoghain)  and  divided  it  between 
Niall  O'Loughlin  and  Hugh  O'Neill, 
giving  to  the  former  the  country  lying 
to  the  north  of  Slieve  Gallion,  in  the 
present  county  of  Londonderry  and  to 
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tlie  latter  the  territory  south  of  that 
mountain.  This  might  be  considered 
as  the  last  act  of  undisputed  sover- 
fcignty  exercised  by  a  native  king  of 
Ireland.  Roderic  was  a  man  of  parade, 
not  of  action,  and  totally  unfit  for  the 
emergency  in  which  the  unhaDpy  des- 


tiny of  Ireland  had  placed  him.  No 
monarch  of  Ireland,  up  to  his  time,  was 
ever  more  implicitly  obeyed,  or  could 
command  more  numerous  hostings  of 
brave  men;  yet  in  his  hands  all  this 
power  was  miserably  worthless  and  in- 
operative. 


^»  ♦  t> 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    ANGLO-NOKMAN     INVASION. 

Dermot'a  Appeal  to  Henry  H. — His  Negotiations  with  Earl  Strongbow  and  others. — Landing  of  the  first  English 
Adventurers  in  Ireland. — Siege  of  Wexford. — First  Rewards  of  the  Adventurers. — Apathy  of  the  Irish. — In- 
cursion into  Ossory. — Savage  Conduct  of  Dermot. — His  Vindictiveness . — Sliameful  Feebleness  of  Roderic. — 
The  Treaty  of  Ferns. — Dermot  aspires  to  the  Sovereignty. — Strongbow's  Preparations  for  his  Expedition. — 
Landing  of  his  Precursor,  Raymond  le  Gros. — Massacre  of  Prisoners  by  the  English. — Arrival  of  Strongbow, 
and  Siege  of  Waterford. — Marriage  of  Strongbow  and  Eva. — March  on  Dublin. — Surprise  of  the  City. — Brutal 
Massacre. — The  English  Garrison  of  Waterford  cut  oflF. — Sacrilegious  Spoliations  by  Dermot  and  the  English. 
— Imbecility  of  Roderic. — Execution  of  Dermot's  Hostages. — Synod  of  Armagh. — English  Slaves,  nefaiiou6 
custom. — Horrible  Death  of  Dermot  MacMurrough. 

(A.  D.  1168—1171.) 


MEDITATING  vengeance  against 
the  country  from  which  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  in  disgrace,  the  fugi- 
tive king  of  Leinster  arrived  at  Bristol, 
where  he  learned  that  Henry  II.,  to 
whom  he  had  determined  to  apply  for 
aid,  was  absent  in  Aquitaine.  Thither 
he  immediately  proceeded  ;  and  having 
at  length  found  the  English  king,  he 
laid  before  him  such  a  statement  of  his 
grievances  as  he  thought  fit.  He  of- 
fered to  become  Henry's  vassal^  should 
he,  through  his  assistance,  be  reinstated 
in  his  kingdom,  and  made  the  most  ab- 
ject protestations  of  reverence  and  sub- 


mission. Henry  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
his  statement,  and  must  have  been  for- 
cibly struck  by  this  invitation  to  carry 
out  a  project  which  he  himself  had  long 
entertained,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
making  grave  preparations  many  years 
before.  That  project  was  the  invasion 
of  Ireland.  As  his  hands  were,  how- 
ever, just  then  full  of  business — for  he 
was  engaged  in  bringing  into  submis- 
sion the  proud  nobles  of  the  province 
in  which  he  then  was,  while  at  home 
the  resistance  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket, 
who  would  not  suffer  him  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  the  church  with  impu 
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nity,  was  become  daily  more  irksome — 
he  could  not  occupy  himself  personally 
in  Dermot's  affairs,  but  gave  him  let- 
ters patent,  addressed  to  all  his  sub- 
jects— English,  French,  and  Welsh — 
recommendino^  Dermot  to  them,  and 
granting  them  a  general  license  to  aid 
that  prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  ter- 
ritory by  force  of  arms. 

A.  D.  1168. — With  this  autborization 
Dermot  hastened  back  to  Wales,  where 
he  gave  it  due  publicity,  but  for  some 
time  his  efforts  to  induce  any  one  to  es- 
pouse his  cause  were  unavailing.  At 
length,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
some  needy  military  adventurers  suited 
to  his  purpose.  The  chief  of  these  was 
Richard  de  Clare,  commonly  called 
Stiongbow  (as  his  father,  Gilbert,  also 
had  been),  from  his  skill  with  the  cross- 
bow. This  man,  who  was  earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Strigul,  or  Chepstow,  being 
of  a  brave  and  enterprising  spirit,  and 
of  ruined  fortune,  entered  warmly  into 
Dermot's  design.  He  undertook  to 
raise  a  sufficient  force  to  aid  the  kins' 
of  Leinster  in  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom, for  which  Dermot  promised  him 
his  daughter,  Eva,  In  marriage,  and  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Leinster. 
Two  Anglo-Norman  knights,  Maurice 
FitzGerald  and  Robert  FitzStephen,  al- 
so enlisted  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
Dermot".  These  men  were  half-broth- 
ers, being  the  sons  of  Nesta,  who  had 
been  first  the  mistress  of  Henry  L,  then 
tbe  wife  of  Gerald  of  Windsor,  gover- 
rLor  of  Pembroke  and  lord  of  Carew,  to 
whom  she  bore  the  former  of  these  ad- 


venturers, and  finally  the  mistress  of 
constable  Stephen  de  Marisco,  who  was 
the    father    of    Robert     FitzStephen 
These  knights  were  men  of  needy  cir 
cumstances,  and  Dermot   promised   to 
reward  them  liberally  for  theii   servi 
ces,  by  granting  them  the  city  of  Wex 
ford    with     certain     lands     adjoining. 
Such  were  the  obscure  individuals  by 
whom  the  first  introduction  of  English 
power  into  Ireland  was  planned  and  car- 
ried out. 

The  year  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  Dermot  MacMurrough,  re- 
lying on  the  promises  which  he  had 
obtained,  ventured  back  to  Ireland, 
and  remained,  during  the  winter,  con- 
cealed in  a  monastery  of  Augustinian 
canons  which  he  had  founded  at  Furns 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
date  of  the  first  landing  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  in  Ireland ;  and  it  may  also 
be  doubted,  whether  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Dermot  and  his  foreign 
auxiliaries,  mentioned  obscurely  in  the 
native  annals,  occurred  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  FitzStephen,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Wexford,  in  May,  1169,  or  were 
identical  with  those  recorded  after  that 
time.  Thus  it  is  stated,  that  early  in 
the  year  a  few  of  Dermot's  Welsh  aux- 
iliaries arrived,  and  that  with  their  aid 
he  recovered  possession  of  Hy-Kinsel- 
lagh  ;  but  that  this  movement  on  h>g 
part  was  premature,  and  that  at  the 
approach  of  a  force,  hastily  collected  by 
E-oderic  O'Conor  and  Tiernan  O'Rourke, 
a  battle  in  which  some  of  the  Welsh 
were  killed,  having  been  fought  at  Ciil 
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Osnadh,  now  Kellistown,  in  tlie  county 
of  Carlow,  Dermot,  who  only  wanted 
to  gain  time,  made  a  hypocritical  peace 
with  the  monarch,  giving  him  seven 
hostaires  for  ten  cantreds  of  his  former 
territory.  It  is  added,  that  he  gave  a 
hundred  ounces  of  gold  to  O'Rourke, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  injury  he  had 
formerly  inflicted  on  him ;  but  all  this 
seems  to  be  only  a  confused  version  of 
some  of  the  events  which  we  are  now 
about  to  relate  in  order,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Gi  raid  us  Cambrensis  and  Mau- 
rice Regan.* 

A.  i^  1169.  — According  to  the  most 
probable  account  of  the  first  Anglo- 
Norman  descent,  Robert  FitzStephen, 
with  30  knights  all  his  own  kinsmen, 
60  men-at-arms,  and  300  skillful  arch- 
ers, disembarked  in  May,  this  year, 
ftt  Bannow,f  near  Wexford.  One  of 
the  knights  was  Hervey  de  Montemar- 
isco,  or  Mountmaurice,  a  paternal  un- 
cle of  earl  Strongbow ;  and  the  next 
day,  at  the  same  place,  landed  Maurice 
de  Prendergast,  a  Welsh  gentleman, 
with  10  knights  and  60  archers.  Der- 
mot, on  receiving  notice  of  their  arrival, 
marched  with  the  utmost  speed  to  join 
them  with  500  men,  being  all  that  he 
could  then  muster;  and  with  the  joint 
force,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  lay 


*  The  authority  referred  to  as  that  of  Maurice  Regan 
Ib  a  metrical  narrative  wTitten  by  a\  anonymous  Nor- 
man rhymer  from  the  oral  account  which  he  received 
from  Regan,  the  secretary  and  "  Lattimer,"  or  interpre- 
ter, of  Dermot  MacMurrough.  An  old  translation  mto 
English,  by  Sir  UoorgeCarew,  was  published  in  Harris's 
Hiberitica. 

f  Cmrn  an  hhainbh,  "the  creek  of  the  sucking  pigs." 


siege  to  the  town  of  Wexford,  the  in 
habitants  of  which  were  Dano-Irish 
The  first  assault  was  repelled  with 
great  bravery,  the  inhabitants  having 
previously  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  that 
they  might  not  afford  a  cover  to  the 
enemy;  but  when  the  Anglo-Normans 
were  preparing  to  renew  the  attack 
next  morning,  the  townspeople  deman- 
ded a  parley,  and  terms  of  capitulation 
were  negotiated  by  the  clergy ;  Der- 
mot, though  with  great  reluctance,  con- 
senting to  pardon  the  inhabitants  on 
their  returning  to  their  allegiance.  In 
the  first  day's  assault  eighteen  of  the 
English  had  been  slain,  and  only  three 
of  the  brave  garrison.  FitzStephen 
burned  the  shipping  which  lay  before 
the  town ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  des- 
troyed also  the  vessels  which  had  con- 
veyed his  own  troops  from  England,  to 
show  that  they  were  resolved  never  to 
retreat.  The  lordship  of  the  town  was 
then,  according  to  the  contract,  made 
over  to  him  and  to  FitzGerald,  who  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  two  cantreds  of  land, 
lying  between  the  towns  of  Wexford 
and  Waterford,  were  granted  by  Der- 
mot to  Hervey  of  Mountmaurice.  J 

Dermot  now  conducted  his  allies  to 
Ferns,  where  they  remained  inactive  for 
three  weeks,  without  molestation,  and 


The  place  of  FitzStephen's  debarkation  is  called  Bagan- 
bum  by  the  Anglo-Irish  historians. 

X  This  land  is  comprised  in  the  present  baronies  oJ 
Forth  and  Bargie,  county  of  Wexford,  and  was  the  first 
place  in  Ireland  colonized  by  the  English.  The  isolation 
of  its  inhabitants  for  centuries  after  that  time,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  language,  of  which  the  rem 
nant  is  still  i)reserved  among  them,  are  well  known  iucts 
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indeed  without  appearing  to  excite  any 
attention  on  the  part  of  king  Roderic 
and  the  other  Irish  princes.  This  ap- 
athy of  the  Irish,  which  appears  to  us 
so  unaccountable,  and  which  was  so 
lamentable  in  its  consequences,  partly 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  insignificance 
of  the  invaders,  in  point  of  numbers. 
Never  did  a  national  calamity,  so 
mighty  and  so  deplorable,  proceed 
from  a  commencement  more  contempti- 
ble than  did  the  English  occupation  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  were  accustomed 
to  employ  parties  of  Danish  mercena- 
ries in  their  feuds.  They  had  also 
mixed  themselves  up  more  than  once 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Welsh  ;  and  they 
looked  upon  MacMurrough's  handful 
of  Welsh  and  Normans  as  casual  auxil- 
iaries who  came  on  a  special  duty  and 
would  depart  when  it  was  performed. 
The  Irish  annalists  expressly  state  that 
the  monarch,  with  a  number  of  subor- 
dinate princes  and  a  large  army,  en- 
tered Leinster  at  this  very  time,  and 
"  went  to  meet  the  men  of  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Ossory,"  but  "  set  nothing 
by  the  Flemings,"  as  the  first  party  of 
the  invaders  are  called  in  these  records.* 
As   to   Roderic,   he   showed    no   fore- 


*  Four  Masters,  A.  D,  1169.  No  English  or  Anglo 
Irish  authority  makes  any  mention  of  these  Flemings  ; 
yet,  ohsejfTes  Dr.  O'Donovan,  certain  analogies  as  well 
as  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Flemish  colony  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, whence  the  first  adventurers  came,  would 
Bhow  that  the  Irish  annalists  had  some  grounds  for  the 
application  of  the  name. 

f  The  annalists  say  that  this  year  (1169),  "  Eory 
O'Conor  granted  an  (increase  of)  pension  of  ten  cows 
yearly,  from  himself  and  his  successors,  to  the  lector 
(chief  master)  of  Armagh  (seminary),  in  honor  ,if  Pat- 


sight  or  prudence,  no  energy  of  char- 
acter or  real  bravery,  and  no  regard 
for  the  interests  of  Ireland  as  an  inte- 
gral nation,  throughout  the  whole  ot 
this  most  fatal  crisis  in  his  country's 
fortunes.  About  this  time  he  celebra 
ted  the  fair  of  Tailtin,  when  the  con- 
course assembled  was  so  great  that  the 
horsemen  are  said  to  have  been  spread 
over  the  tract  of  country  from  MuUach 
Aiti,  now  the  hill  of  Lloyd,  west  of 
Kells,  to  Mullach  Tailtin,  a  distance  of 
about  six  and  a  half  miles ;  yet,  while 
this  display  of  numbers  was  made  with- 
in a  couple  of  days'  march,  Dermot, 
with  his  handful  of  foreign  auxiliaries, 
was  permitted  to  overrun  the  province 
of  Leinster,  and  to  brave  the  anger  of 
the  imbecile  monarch. f 

Emboldened  by  the  inactivity  of  his 
enemies,  Dermot  resolved  to  act  on  the 
off'ensive ;  and  as  he  had  a  cause  of 
quarrel  with  MacGilla  Patrick,  prince 
of  Ossory,  who,  actuated  by  a  feeling 
of  jealousy,  had  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Enna,  a  son  of  MacMurrough's  who  was 
in  his  power  as  a  hostage,  he  determined 
to  make  him  the  first  object  of  his  ven- 
geance. J  Between  the  forces  of  his 
province  and  the  garrison  of  Wexford, 


rick,  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Ireland  and  Alba  in  liter- 
ature." 

X  The  barbarous  custom  of  blinding  was  a  mode  o 
punishment  common  to  other  nations  at  that  period. 
It  was  indeed  only  three  or  four  years  before  the  time 
at  which  we  have  arrived  when  Henry  II.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, took  vengeance  on  the  people  of  Wales  by  causing 
the  children  of  the  noblest  families  of  that  country, 
whom  he  held  as  hostages,  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  ;  ordering  the  eyes  of  he  males  to  be  rooted  out, 
and  the  ears  and  lips  of  the  females  to  be  amputated. 
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Dermot  was  enabled  to  muster  3,000 
men,  but  his  principal  reliance  was  on 
bis  foreign  friends,  in  whose  ranks  he 
chiefly  remained ;  and  the  Wexford 
men  were  so  hated  and  disti-usted  by 
him,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  en- 
camp at  night  with  the  rest  of  the 
nrmy.  Thus  Dermot  marched  into  Os- 
sory,  where  the  inhabitants  made  a 
brave  stand ;  but  after  a  good  deal  of 
fighting,  having  been  decoyed  from  a 
strong  position  into  one  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  Norman  cavalry, 
they  were  ultimately  defeated,  and 
three  hundred  of  their  heads  were  piled 
ap  before  Dermot  as  a  trophy  of  vic- 
tory. This  ferocious  monster  is  said  to 
have  leaped  and  clapped  his  hands  with 
joy  at  the  sight;  and  Cambrensis  adds 
that  he  turned  over  the  heads  in  the 
ghastly  heap,  and  that  recognizing  one 
of  them  as  the  head  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  had  particular  aversion,  he  seized  it 
by  both  ears,  and  Avith  brutal  frenzy 
bit  off  the  nose  and  lips  of  his  dead  en- 
emy. Such  is  the  character  which  we 
receive  of  this  detestable  tyrant,  even 
from  contemporary  English  authori- 
ties. 

Roderic,  awakening  at  length  to  a 
sense  of  the  duty  which  devolved  on 
him,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Irish 
princes  at  Tara,  and,  in  obedience  to 
the  summons,  a  large  army  was  mus* 
tered;  while  Dermot,  who  had  already 
carried  desolation  through  a  great  por- 

flenc«,  when  we  read  of  such  tortures  in  Irish  history, 
we  are  not  to  conclude  that  they  were  indicative  of  any 
peculiar  barbarity.    More  than  two  hundred  years  after. 


tion  of  Ossory,  became  dismayed  at  the 
first  symptoms  of  preparations  against 
hira,  and,  halting  with  his  English 
friends  in  their  career  of  havoc,  return- 
ed to  Ferns,  and  hastily  entrenched 
himself  there.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  Irish  army  assembled,  when  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  its  ranks,  and  on 
marching  as  far  as  Dublin,  Roderic 
thought  fit  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  MacDunlevy  of  Ulidia,  and  of  O'Car- 
roU  of  Oriel,  who  accordingly  drew  ofl 
their  respective  contingents,  and  re- 
turned home.  Still  the  monarch  ar- 
rived before  Ferns  with  an  army  suffi- 
cient to  annihilate  the  small  force  which 
he  found  collected  there  round  Der- 
mot ;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  on 
the  news  of  an  Irish  army  being  in  the 
field,  the  king  of  Leinster  was  aban- 
doned by  a  great  number  of  his  Irish 
followers. 

The  conduct  of  Roderic  on  this  occa- 
sion lamentably  illustrates  the  weakness 
of  his  character.  Instead  of  proceeding 
at  once  to  crush  the  dangerous  foe,  or  in- 
sistina:  on  the  unconditional  submission 
of  Dermot,  he  entered  into  private  ne- 
gotiations, first  with  FitzStephen,  and 
then  with  Dermot;  endeavoring  to  in- 
duce the  former  to  abandon  the  king 
of  Leinster,  and  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  or  to  detach  the  latter  from 
his  foreign  allies,  and  bring  him  to  an 
humble  admission  of  his  allegiance. 
Such  attempts  showed  the  feebleness  of 


in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  this  barbarous  practice  pro 
Tailed  in  Elngland,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  Iaw 
against  it — Same,  e.  18. 
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his  councils,  and  only  excited  the  con- 
tempt of  both  FitzStephen  and  Dermot. 
Roderic's  overtures  were  thei'efore  re- 
jected with  disdain,  and  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  battle.  We 
cannot  now  judge  how  far  the  strength 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy 
justified  the  reluctance  of  the  Irish 
monarch  to  attack;  but  we  find  him 
again  endeavoring  to  avert  the  neces- 
sity of  fighting  by  further  treating  with 
the  perfidious  Dermot,  so  that  it  was 
Roderic,  and  not  the  besieged,  who  ap- 
peared to  supplicate  for  peace.  At 
length  terms  were  aerreed  on,  Roderic 
consenting  to  give  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Leinster  to  Dermot  and  to  his  heirs, 
on  his  own  supremacy  being  acknow- 
ledged; and  Dermot  on  the  other  part, 
giving  his  favorite  son,  Conor,  as  a  host- 
age to  the  monarch,  and  binding  him- 
self solemnly  by  a  secret  treaty  to  bring 
over  no  more  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  to 
dismiss  those  now  in  his  service,  so  soon 
as  circumstances  would  permit  him  to 
do  so. 

About  this  time  Maurice  de  Pren- 
dergast  withdrew  from  Dermot,  with 
his  followers,  to  the  number  of  200; 
and  finding  that  his  departure  from 
Ireland  was  prevented,  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  king  of  Ossory.  This 
defection  alarmed  Dermot,  and  enabled 
his  enemy,  MacGilla  Patrick,  to  make 
some  reprisals  ;  but  Maurice  soon  aban- 
doned the  latter  also,  and  returned  for  a 
short  time  to  Wales. 

Dermot,  who  only  desired  to  gain 
time,  soon   betrayed  the  insincerity  of 


his  consessions  to  Roderic ;  for  Maurice 
FitzGerald  having  in  a  few  days  after 
arrived  with  a  small  party  of  knights 
and  archers  at  Wexford,  he  hastened  to 
meet  his  new  ally,  regardless  of  his 
treaty,  and,  with  this  addition  to  his 
force,  marched  to  attack  Dublin,  which 
had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  him, 
and  was  then  governed  by  Hasculf  Mac- 
Turkill,  a  prince  of  Danish  descent. 
The  territory  around  the  city  was  soon 
laid  waste  in  so  merciless  a  way,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  oblis^ed  to  sue  for 
peace  ;  and  the  king  of  Leinster  having 
glutted  his  revenge,  accepted  their  sub- 
mission, for  the  purpose  of  being  free 
to  lend  assistance  to  Donnell  O'Brien, 
prince  of  Thomoud,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Dermot's,  and  half  sister  of 
Eva,  and  had  just  then  rebelled  against 
the  monarch,  Roderic.  This  opportu- 
nity of  weakening  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter was,  to  the  vindictive  king  of  Lein- 
ster, too  gratifying  to  be  neglected  ;  and 
Dermot  felt  so  elated  by  repeated  suc- 
cesses, that  he  was  no  longer  content 
with  his  position  as  a  provincial  prince, 
but  set  up  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland,  which  he  grounded  on  the 
right  of  an  ancestor.  In  this  ambitious 
aim  he  was  encouraged  by  his  English 
auxiliaries ;  and  in  a  consultation  with 
FitzStephen  and  FitzGerald,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  message  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  Strongbow,  pressing 
him  to  fulfill  his  engagements,  and  to 
come  to  their  aid  with  as  little  delay  a^ 
posible. 

A.  D.  1170. — Strongbow  on  his  part 
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felt  himself  in  a  difficult  position.  He 
could  no  longer  act  upon  Henry's  let- 
ters patent,  Dermot  being  now  reinstat- 
ed in  bis  kingdom ;  and  a  new  sanction 
being  necessary  to  authorize  a  hostile 
expedition  to  Ireland,  he  repaired  to 
Normandy,  where  the  English  king 
then  was,  to  solicit  his  permission. 
Henry,  who  was  natui-ally  jealous  and 
suspicious,  and  entertained  a  particular 
aversion  to  the  ambitous  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his 
importunity,  gave  him  an  equivocal  an- 
swer, which  Strongbow  pretended  to 
understand  as  the  required  permission. 
He  thereupon  returned  to  Wales,  set 
about  collecting  men  with  all  possible 
diligence,  and  sent  Raymond  le  Gros 
with  ten  knights  and  seventy  archers 
as  his  advanced  guard.  This  party 
lauded  at  a  small  rocky  promontory 
then  called  Dundolf,  or  Downdonnell, 
near  Waterford,  and  being  joined  by 
Hervey  of  Mountmaurice,  they  con- 
structed a  temporary  fort,  to  enable 
them  to  retain  their  position  until 
Strongbow  should  arrive.  The  citizens 
of  Waterford,  aided  by  OTaelain^  or 
O'Phelan,  prince  of  the  Deisi,  and 
O'Ryan,  of  Idrone,  sent  a  hastily  col- 
lected force  to  dislodge  the  invaders ; 
but  through  the  bravery  of  Raymond, 
aided  by  accident,  the  besieged  were 
not  only  able  to  defend  themselves,  but 
effectually  to  rout  the  undisciplined  mul- 


*  Tbo  English,  on  their  landing,  had,  it  appears, 
Bwept  off  a  large  number  of  cattle  from  the  surrounding 
c»untry,  and  jilaced  them  in  the  outer  enclosure  of  their 
camp ;  and  these,  terriOed  by  the  noise  of  the  battle, 


titude  who  came  against  them,  killing, 
it  is  said,  500  men,  and  taking  seventy 
of  the  principal  citizens  prisoners.* 
Large  sums  of  money  were  offered  to 
ransom  the  latter,  but  the  English,  as 
some  say,  swayed  by  the  sanguinary 
counsel  of  Hervey  of  Mountmaurice,  re- 
jected these  offers ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  terror  into  the  Irish,  brutally 
massacred  the  prisoners  by  breaking 
their  limbs,  and  hurling  them  from  the 
summit  of  the  precipice  into  the  sea. 
This  atrocity  was  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  English  wars  in  Ireland  ;  but  most 
historians  vindicate  Raymond  le  Gros 
from  the  stigma  which  it  cast  upon  the 
English  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  Strongbow  had  as- 
sembled his  array  of  adventurers  and 
mercenaries  at  Milford,  and  was  about 
to  embark,  when  he  received  a  perempt- 
ory order  from  Henry  forbidding  the  ex- 
pedition. What  was  to  be  done  ?  His 
hesitation,  if  any,  was  very  brief,  and 
he  adopted  the  desperate  alternative  of 
disobeying  his  king.  He  accordingly 
sailed,  and  with  an  army  of  about  1,200 
men,  of  whom  200  were  knights,  lande(. 
near  Waterford  on  the  23d  of  August, 
the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Here 
he  was  immediately  joined  by  his  friend 
Raj^mond  le  Gros,  who  had  been  then 
three  months  in  Ireland ;  and  the  very 
next  day  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Waterford.       The     citizens    displayed 


and  rushing  furiously  out  through  the  Irish  assailants, 
spread  confusion  in  their  ranks,  of  which  their  enemy 
took  deadly  advantage. 
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great  heroism  in  their  defence,  and 
twice  repulsed  the  attempts  of  the  as- 
sailants. At  length  a  large  breach  was 
made  in  the  wall  by  the  fall  of  a  house 
which  projected  over  it,  and  which 
came  toppling  down  when  the  props  by 
which  it  had  been  supported  were  cut 
by  Raymond's  knights;  and  the  be- 
siegers pouring  into  the  city  made  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  tower  in  which  Reginald,  or  Gille- 
maire,  as  the  Irish  annalists  call  hira, 
a  lord  of  Danish  extraction,  and  O'Phe- 
lan,  prince  of  the  Deisi,  continued  to 
defend  themselves,  was  taken ;  and 
these  two  brave  men  were  on  the 
point  of  being  massacred  by  their  piti- 
less captors,  when  Dermot  MacMur- 
rough  arrived,  and  for  the  first  and 
only  time  we  see  mercy  exercised  at 
his  request.  The  carnage  of  the  now 
unresisting  inhabitants  was  suspended. 
Dermot  expressed  great  exultation  at 
the  arrival  of  earl  Strongbow,  and  in- 
sisted upon  paying  him  at  once  his 
promised  guerdon.  He  had  taken  his 
daughter,  Eva,  with  him  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  marriage  ceremony  was  hasti- 
ly performed,  and  the  wedding  cortege 
passed  through  streets  reeking  with  the 
Btill  warm  blood  of  the  brave  and  un- 
happy citizens. 

Immediately  after  the  nuptials  of 
Strongbow  and  Eva,  Dermot  and  his 
allies  set  out  on  a  rapid  march  to  Dub- 
lin, leaving  a  small  party  to  garrison 
Waterford.  Roderic  had  collected  a 
large  army  and  encamped  at  Clondal- 
kin  near  Dublin  ;  and  Hasculf,  the  gov- 
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ernor  of  that  city,  encouraged  by  their 
presence,  revolted  against  Dermot 
Hence  the  haste  of  the  confederate 
army  to  reach  Dublin ;  and  as  they 
proceded  along  the  high  ridges  of  thf. 
Wicklow  mountains  in  order  to  escape 
the  fortified  passes  by  which  their 
march  would  have  been  impeded  in  the 
valleys,  they  arrived  under  the  walls  of 
Dublin  long  before  their  presence  there 
could  be  calculated  on.  This  rapid 
movement,  and  the  now  formidable  ar- 
ray of  the  Anglo-Norman  army,  filled 
the  citizens  with  consternation,  ana  re- 
course was  had  to  negotiation ;  the  il 
lustrious  archbishop  of  Dublin,  St.  Lau- 
rence O'Toole,  being  commissioned  to 
arrange  terms  of  peace  witU  Dermot. 
While  the  parley,  however,  was  still 
proceding  in  Strongbow's  camp,  two  of 
the  English  leaders,  Raymond  le  Gros 
and  Milo  de  Cogan,  regardless  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare — though 
some  say  the  time  for  the  conference 
had  expired — led  their  troops  respec- 
tively against  the  weakest  or  most  neg- 
lected parts  of  the  fortifications,  and 
obtained  an  entrance.  The  inhabitants, 
relying  on  the  negotiations  which  were 
going  forward,  were  quite  unprepared 
for  this  assault,  and  flying  panic-strick- 
en, were  butchered  in  the  most  merci- 
less manner.  We  may  conceive  the  hoi'- 
ror  with  which  St.  Laurence,  hastening 
back  to  the  city,  found  its  streets  filled 
with  carnage.  He  exposed  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  massacre,  endeavoring 
to  appease  the  fury  of  the  soldiers;  and 
subsequently  he  had  the  bodies  of  the 
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elaiu  collected  for  decent  burial,  inter- 
ceded for  tlie  clergy  of  the  city,  and 
procured  the  restoration  of  the  books 
and  ornaments  of  which  the  churches 
had  been  plundered. 

E-oderic  would  appear  to  have  had 
some  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  for 
two  or  three  successive  days  previous 
to  this,  and  tlien  to  have  withdrawn 
with  his  large  but  ill-organized  army; 
but  the  Irish  annalists,  in  mentioning 
the  transaction,  accuse  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  of  bad  faith,  probably  for  refu- 
sing to  act  in  concert  with  the  Irish,  or 
for  endeavoring  to  make  a  peace  for 
themselves:  and  thev  also  allude  to  a 
conflagration  produced  in  the  city  by 
lightning,  which,  no  doubt,  added  to 
the  panic.  "  As  a  judgment  upon 
fchem,"  say  the  Four  Mastei's,  "Mac- 
Murrouofh  and  the  Saxons  acted  treach- 
erously  towards  them,  and  made  a 
^slaughter  of  them  in  their  own  fortress, 
in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  their 
word  to  the  men  of  Ireland."  Hasculf 
and  a  number  of  the  principal  citizens 
made  their  escape  in  ships,  and  repaired 
to  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys;  and 
Roderic,  without  striking  a  blow, 
drew  off  his  <irmy  into  Meath  to  sustain 
O'Rourke  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
eastern  portion  of  that  territory.  About 
the  same  time  the  English  garrison, 
wliich  had  been  left  in  Waterford,  was 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Corraac  Mac- 
Cai'thy,  king  of  Desmond,  but  we  are 
not  told  of  any  consequence  which  re- 
sulted. 

The  government  of  Dublin  was  now 


entrusted  to  Milo  de  Cogan ;  and  Dei^ 
mot,  with  his  allies,  marched  into  Meath, 
which  they  ravaged  and  laid  waste  with 
an  animosity  perfectly  diabolical.  Tne 
churches  of  Clonard,  Kells,  Teltown, 
Dowth,  Slane,  Kilskeery,  and  Desert- 
Kieran,  were  plundered  and  burned, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  towns 
or  villages  which  surrounded  them 
were  not  treated  with  greater  mercy. 
This  predatory  incursion  was  extended 
into  Tir  Briuin,  or  the  country  of  the 
O'Rourkes  and  O'Reillys  in  Leitrim  and 
Cavan ;  and  although  the  monarch  him- 
self appears  to  have  avoided  all  collision 
with  the  enemy,  we  are  told  that  at  last 
a  portion  of  the  latter  were  twice  de- 
feated in  Breffny  by  O'Rourke.  Don 
nell,  prince  of  Bregia,  who  had  bee». 
deposed  by  Roderic,  sided  with  Mac- 
Murrough,  as  did  also  Donnell's  adher- 
ents among  the  people  of  East  Meath, 
and  some  of  the  men  of  Oriel.* 

Alarmed  at  these  events,  Roderic 
foolishly  imagined  that  he  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  Dermot  by  threatening 
him  with  the  death  of  his  hostages. 
He  accordingly  sent  ambassadors  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  for  his  perfidy  in- 
breaking  his  engagements,  and  for  his 
unprovoked  aggressions,  and  to  an- 
nounce that  if  he  did  not  withdraw  his 
army  within  his  own  frontier,  and  dis- 
miss his  foreign  auxiliaries,  the  heads  of 
his  hostages  should  be  forfeited.  Der- 
mot treated  this  menace  with  derision. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  his  character, 


*  Four  Masters. 
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he  would  have  preferred  the  gratification 
of  his  revenge  to  the  lives  of  all  his 
children,  had  they  been  at  stake.  And 
he  sent  back  word  to  Roderic  that  he 
would  not  desist  until  he  had  fully  as- 
serted his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Ireland,  and  had  dispossessed  Rod- 
eric of  his  kingdom  of  Connaught  in- 
to the  bargain. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  Roderic  fulfilled  his  threat. 
Cambrensis,  a  contemporary  writer,  in- 
forms us  that  he  did.  Keating  says 
that  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  so 
much  odium  as  the  execution  of  the 
hostages  would  entail ;  but  the  Four 
Masters,  who  are  a  much  better  author- 
ity, and  would  not  have  made  the  state- 
ment without  sufficient  grounds,  say 
that  "  the  three  royal  hostages"  were 
put  to  death  at  Athlone.  These  were 
Conor,  the  son  of  Dermot ;  his  grand- 
son (the  son  of  Donnell  Kavanagh) ; 
and  the  son  of  his  foster-brother, 
O'Caellaighe,  The  act  was  cruel,  but 
in  it  Roderic  did  not  exceed  his  strict 
right ;  and  the  same  year  Tiernan 
O'Rourke  put  to  death  the  hostages  of 
East  Meath,  which  had  rebelled  against 
him. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis*  furnishes  some 
interesting  particulars  of  a  synod  held 
at  Armagh  about  the  close  of  this  year 
(1170).  It  appears  from  it  that  there 
prevailed  in  England  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  selling  children  as  slaves,  -and 
that  the  Irish  were  the  principal  pur- 
chasers   in    that    abominable   market. 

«  Hib.  Expuff.  L  18. 


There  are  other  authorities  also  to 
show  this  nefarious  practice  was  preva- 
lent in  England ;  the  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  the  council  of  London,  held  in 
1102  having  been  enacted  for  its  pro- 
hibition.f  The  custom  of  buying 
English  slaves  was  held  by  the  Irish 
clergy  to  be  so  wicked,  that,  after 
deliberating  on  the  subject,  the  synod 
of  Armagh  pronounced  the  invasion 
of  Ireland  by  Englishmen  to  be  a  just 
judgment  upon  the  country  on  account 
of  it;  and  decreed  that  any  of  the 
English  who  were  held  as  slaves  in 
Ireland  should  immediately  be  set  free. 
It  was  a  curious  and  characteristic 
coincidence  that  an  Irish  deliberative 
assembly  should  thus  by  an  act  of  hu- 
manity to  Englishmen,  have  met  the 
merciless  as^ofressions  which  the  latter 
had  just  then  commenced  against  this 
country. 

A.  D.  1171. — In  the  midst  of  his  am 
bitious  and  vindictive  projects,  Der- 
mot MacMurrough  died  at  Ferns,  on 
the  4th  of  Ma)^,  1171.  His  death, 
which  took  place  in  less  than  a  year 
after  his  sacrilegious  church-barnings  in 
Meath,  is  described  as  accompanied  by 
fearful  evidence  of  divine  displeasure. 
He  died  intestate,  and  without  the  sac- 
raments of  the  church.  His  disease 
was  of  some  unknown  and  loathsome 
kind,  and  was  attended  with  insuffera- 
ble pain,  which,  acting  on  the  natural- 
ly savage  violence  of  his  temper,  ren 
dered  him  so  furious  that  his  ordinary 
attendants  were  compelled  to  abandon 

+  Wakins'  Consilia,  i.  .383  ;  also  Howel,  p.  86. 
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him ;  and  his  body  became  at  once  a 
putrid  mass,  so  that  its  presence  above 
ground  could  not  be  endured.  Some 
historians  suggest  that  this  account  ©f 
his  death  may  have  been  the  invention 
of  enemies ;  yet  it  is  so  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  MacMurrough's  char- 
acter and  career,  from  other  sources,  as 
to  be  nowise  incredible  He  reached 
the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  and  is 
known  in  Irish  history  as  Diarmaid-na- 
Gall,  or  Dermot  of  the  Foreigners. 

On  the  death  of  Dermot,  earl  Strong- 
bow,  regardless  of  his  duty  as  an  Eng- 
lish subject,  got  himself  proclaimed 
king  of  Leinster ;  and  as  his  marriage 
with  Eva  could  not  under  the  Irish 
law  confer  any  right  of  succession,  he 
grounded  his  claim  on  the  engagement 
made  by  the  late  king,  when  he  first 
agreed  to  undertake  his  cause.  As 
this  was  the  first  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  English  power  in  Ireland,  it 
is  well  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
the  way  it  was  effected.  There  was 
here  no  conquest.  The  only  fighting 
irhich  the  invaders  yet  had  was  with 


the  Dano-Irish  of  Wexford,  Waterford, 
and  Dublin ;  and  against  these,  as  well 
as  in  their  predatory  excursions,  tha 
Anglo-Normans  acted  in  conjunction 
with  their  Irish  allies  in  Leinstei-. 
They  can  hardly  be  said,  so  far,  to 
have  come  in  collision  with  an  Irish, 
army  at  all,  and  most  certainly,  as  Le- 
land  observes,  "the  power  of  the  na- 
tion they  did  not  contend  with."  "  The 
settlement  of  a  Welsh  colony  in  Lein- 
ster," as  the  same  historian,  notwith- 
standing his  strong  anti-Irish  preju- 
dice, continues,  "  was  an  incident 
neither  interesting  nor  alarming  to 
any,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  of  most 
reflection  and  discernment.  Even  the 
Irish  annalists  speak  with  a  careless 
indifference  of  the  event;"  but  "had 
these  first  adventurers  conceived  that 
they  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
march  through  the  land,  and  terrify  a 
whole  nation  of  timid  savages  by  the 
glitter  of  their  armor,  they  must  have 
speedily  experienced  the  effects  of  such 
romantic  madness."* 

*  Leljind's  History  of  Ireland,  b.  L,  du^p.  L 
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TT^ORTUNE  thus  seemed  in  many 
•^  respects  to  favor  Strongbow  and 
his  band  of  Anglo-Norman  and  Welsh 
adventurers,  yet  their  position  was  one 
of  considerable  embarrassment.  The 
king  of  England  was  jealous  of  their 
Buccess,  and  indignant  at  the  slight 
which  they  had  put  upon  his  authority. 
He  was  also  annoyed  at  finding  his  own 
designs  against  Ireland  anticipated  by 
men  who  were  likely  to  become  insolent 
and  troublesome ;  and  he  accordingly 
(a.  d.  1171)  issued  a  peremptory  man- 
date, ordering  every  English  subject 
then  in  Ireland  to  return  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  prohibiting  the  sending 
thither  of  any  further  aid  or  supplies. 
Alarmed  at  this  edict,  Strongbow  dis- 
patched Raymond  le  Gros  to  Henry 
with  a  letter  couched  in  the  most  sub- 
missive  terms;  placing   at   the   king's 


disposal  all  the  lands  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  Ireland.  Henry  was  at  the 
moment  absorbed  in  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  k  Bec- 
ket — if  not  at  his  command,  at  least 
at  his  implied  desire,  and  by  his  myr- 
midons— had  involved  him,  and  he 
neither  deigned  to  notice  the  earl's  let 
ter,  nor  paid  any  further  attention  to 
the  Irish  affair  for  some  time ;  so  that 
Strongbow,  still  tempting  fate,  contin- 
ued his  course  without  regarding  the 
royal  edict.  To  add  to  his  difficulties, 
his  standard  was  deserted  by  nearly  all 
his  Irish  adhei-ents,  on  the  death  of 
Dermot,  which  took  place  soon  after 
the  date  of  the  royal  mandate ;  and 
during  his  absence  from  Dublin  that 
city  was  besieged  by  a  Scandinavian 
force,  which  was  collected  by  Hasculf, 
in  the  Orkneys,  and  conveyed  in  sijKty 
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ships,  under  the  command  of  a  Dane 
called  John  the  Furious.  Milo  de  Co- 
gan,  whom  Strongbow  had  left  as  gover- 
ner,  bravely  repulsed  the  besiegers,  but 
was  near  being  cut  off  outside  tTie  east- 
ern gate,  until  his  brother  Richard  came 
to  his  relief  with  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
whereupon  the  Norwegians  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughtei',  John  the 
Furious  being  slain,  and  Hasculf  made 
captive.  The  latter  was  at  first  reserved 
for  ransom,  but  on  threatening  his  cap- 
tors with  a  more  desperate  and  success- 
ful attack  on  a  future  occasion,  they 
basely  put  him  to  death. 

The  great  archbishop  of  Dublin,  St. 
Lorcan,  or  Laurence  O'Toole,  whose 
'  llustrious  example  has  consecrated  Irish 
Patriotism,  perceiving  the  straits  to 
which  the  Anglo-Normans  were  re- 
duced, and  judging  rightly  that  it  only 
requii-ed  an  energetic  effort,  for  which 
a  favorable  moment  had  arrived,  to  rid 
the  country  of  the  dangerous  intruders, 
went  among  the  Irish  princes  to  rouse 
them  into  action.  For  this  purpose  he 
proceeded  from  province  to  province, 
addressing  the  nobles  and  people  in 
spirit-stirring  words,  and  urging  the 
necessity  for  an  immediate  and  com- 
bined struggle  for  independence.  Emis- 
saries were  also  sent  to  Godfred,  king 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  to  some  of  the 
northern  islands,  inviting  co-operation 
against  the  common  enemy. 

Earl  Strongbow,  becoming  aware  of 
the  impending  dangei",  repaired  in  haste 
to  Dublin,  and  prepared  to  defend  him- 
ielf ;  nor  was  he  long  there  when  he  saw 


the  city  invested  on  all  sides  by  a 
numerous  army.  A  fleet  of  thirty  ships 
from  the  isles  blocked  up  the  harbor, 
and  the  besieged  were  so  effectually 
hemmed  in  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  men  or 
provisions.  Roderic  O'Conor,  who  com- 
manded in  person,  and  had  his  own 
camp  at  Castleknock,  was  supported  by 
Tiernan  O'Rourke  and  Murrough  O'Car- 
roll  with  their  respective  forces,  and  St 
Laurence  was  present  in  the  camp  ani- 
mating the  men,  or,  as  some  pretend, 
though  very  improbably,  evep.  bearing 
arms  himself.  The  Irish  chiefs,  relying 
on  their  numbers,  contented  themselves 
with  an  inactive  blockade,  and  for  a 
time  their  tactics  promised  to  be  success- 
ful; the  besieged  being  soon  reduced 
to  extremities  from  want  of  food,  Strong- 
bow solicited  a  parley,  and  requested 
that  St.  Laurence  should  be  the  medium 
of  communication.  He  offered  to  hold 
the  kingdom  of  Leinster  as  the  vassal 
of  Roderic ;  but  the  Irish  monarch  re- 
jected such  terms  indignantly,  and  re- 
quired that  the  invaders  should  imme- 
diately surrender  the  towns  of  Dublin, 
Wexford,  and  Waterford,  and  under- 
take to  depart  from  Ireland  by  a  certain 
day.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  under 
the  circumstances,  the  propositions  of 
Roderic  were  even  merciful,  and  for  a 
while  it  was  probable  that  they  would, 
however  unpalatable,  be  accepted. 

At  this  crisis,  Donnell  Kavanagh, 
son  of  the  late  king  of  Leinster,  con- 
trived to  penetrate  in  disguise  into  the 
city,  and  brought  Strongbow  the  intel 
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ligeiice  that  his  friend  FitzStephen  was, 
together  with  his  family  and  a  few  fol- 
lowers, shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Carrig, 
near  Wexford,  where  he  was  closely 
besieged,  and  must,  unless  immediately 
relieved,  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  exas- 
perated enemies.  This  sad  news  drove 
the  garrison  of  Dublin  to  desperation ; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald  ijb  was  determined  that  they 
should  make  a  sortie  with  their  whole 
force,  and  attempt  the  daring  exploit  of 
cutting  their  way  through  the  besiegers. 
To  carry  out  this  enterprise.  Strong- 
bow  disposed  his  men  in  the  following 
order;  Raymond  le  Gros,  with  twenty 
knights  on  horseback,  led  the  van ;  to 
these  succeeded  thirty  knights  under 
Milo  de  Cogan ;  and  this  body  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  third,  consisting  of  about 
forty  knights,  commanded  by  Strong- 
bow  himself  and  FitzGerald;  the  re- 
mainder of  their  force,  said  to  consist 
only  of  600  men,  bringing  up  the  rear. 
It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
when  this  well  organized  body  of  des- 
perate men  sallied  forth ;  and  the  Irish 
army,  lulled  in  false  security,  and  ex- 
pecting a  surrender  rather  than  a  sortie, 
was  taken  wholly  by  surprise.  A 
great  number  were  slaughtered  at  the 
first  onset;  and  the  panic  which  was 
produced  spreading  to  the  entire  be- 
sieging army,  a  general   retreat  from 


*  Loland  supposes  that  the  Irish  annalistfl  passed  over 
the  whole  of  this  transaction  in  silence  ;  but  the  Four 
Masters  mention  the  siege,  and  their  version  is  as  fol- 
'ow8 : — "  There  were  conflicts  and  skirmishes  between 
ihem"  (»  6.  the  besiegers  and  besieged)  "  for  a  fortnight. 


before  the  city  commenced ;  so  that 
Roderic,  who  with  many  of  his  men  was 
enjoying  a  bath  in  the  Liffey,  had  somcj 
difficulty  in  effecting  his  escape.  The 
Englis)?,  on  their  side,  astonished  at 
their  own  unexpected  success,  returned 
to  the  city  laden  withi  spoils,  and  with 
an  unlimited  supply  of  provisions.* 

Strongbow  once  more  committed  the 
government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  de  Cogan, 
and  set  out  with  a  strong  detachment 
for  Wexford  to' relieve  FitzStephen* 
but  after  overcoming  some  difficulty  in 
the  territory  of  Idrone,  where  his 
march  was  opposed  by  the  local  chief- 
tain, O'Regan,  he  learned  on  approach- 
ing Wexford  that  he  came  too  late  to 
assist  his  friend.  Carrig  Castle  had  al- 
ready fallen,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Wex- 
ford men  were  not  very  scrupulous  on 
the  occasion  in  their  treatment  of  foes 
who  had  proved  themselves  sufficiently 
capable  of  treachery  and  cruelty.  The 
story  is,  that  FitzStephen  and  his  little 
garrison  were  deceived  by  the  false  in- 
telligence that  Dublin  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Irish  army,  that  the  Eng- 
lish, including  Strongbow,  FitzGerald, 
and  Raymond  le  Gros,  had  been  cut  to 
pieces,  and  that  the  only  chance  of 
safety  was  in  immediate  surrender  ;  the 
Dano-Irish  besiegers  undertaking  to 
send  FitzStephen  with  his  family  and 
followers  unharmed  to  England.     It  is 


O'Conor  then  went  against  the  Leinster  men  to  cut 
down  and  burn  the  com  of  the  Saxons.  The  earl  and 
Milo  afterwards  entered  the  camp  of  Leith  Cuinn,  and 
slew  many  of  the  commonaity,  and  carried  off  their  pre 
visions,  armor,  and  horsef. 
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added,  that  the  bishops  of  Wexford  and 
Kildare  presented  themselves  before 
.he  castle  to  confirm  this  false  report 
by  a  solemn  assurance ;  but  this  circum- 
stance, if  not  a  groundless  acfdition, 
vrould  only  show  that  a  rumor,  by 
which  the  bishoj*  themselves  had  been 
deceived,  prevailed  about  the  capture 
of  Dublin,  a  thing  not  at  all  improba- 
ble. False  news  of  a  similar  kind  is 
sometimes  circulated  even  in  our  own 
times.  At  all  events,  the  stratagem,  if 
it  was  one,  succeeded;  and  FitzStephen 
:n  yielding  himself  to  his  enemies  was 
cast  into  prison,  and  some  of  his  follow- 
ers were  put  to  death.  Scarcely  was 
this  accomplished,  when  intelligence 
arrived  that  Strongbow  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  Wexford  men,  finding 
themselvei  unable  to  cope  with  him 
single-handed,  and  fearing  his  ven- 
geance, set  fire  to  their  town,  and 
sought  refuge  with  their  prisoners  in 
the  little  island  of  Beg-Erin,  whence 
they  sent  word  to  the  earl  that  if  he 
made  any  attempt  to  reach  them  in 
theii  retreat  they  would  instantly  cut 
off  the  heads  of  FitzStephen  and  the 
other  English  prisoners.*  Thus  foiled  in 
his  purpose,  Strongbow  with  a  heavy 
heart  directed  his  course  to  Waterford, 
Rud  immediately  after  invaded  the  ter- 


•  Regan,  or  the  Norman  rhymer,  relates  an  honor- 
able trait  of  Maurice  do  Prcndergaat  on  this  occasion. 
The  Welsh  knight  undertook  to  bring  the  king  of  Oe- 
•ory  to  a  conference,  on  obtaining  the  word  of  Strong- 
bow and  O'Brieu  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  in 
aafety.  Understanding,  however,  during  the  confenmce, 
that  treachery  was  about  to  be  used  towards  MacGilla 
Patrick,  he  rushed  into  the  earl's  presence,  "  and  sware 


ritory  of  Ossory,  in  conjunction  with 
Donnell  O'Brien. 

During  the  earl's  absence,  Tiernan 
O'Rourke  hastily  collected  an  army  of 
the  men  of  Breffuy  and  Oriel,  and 
made  an  attack  on  Dublin,  but  he  was 
repulsed  by  Milo,  and  lost  his  son 
under  the  walls.  With  this  exception, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  molest  the 
invaders  at  a  peiiod  when  they  could 
have  been  so  easily  annihilated ;  and 
intestine  wars  were  carried  on  among 
the  northern  tribes,  and  also  between 
Connaught  and  Thomond,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  foreign  enemy  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Strongbow,  on  the  other  side,  learnt 
at  Waterford,  from  emissaries  whom  he 
had  sent  to  plead  his  cause  with  Henry, 
that  his  own  presence  for  that  purpose 
was  indispensable,  and  he  accordingly 
set  out  in  haste  for  England.  He  found 
the  English  monarch  at  Newnham  in 
Gloucestershire,  making  active  prepara 
tions  for  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 
Henry  at  first  refused  to  admit  him  to 
his  presence;  but  at  length  suffered 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  earl's 
unconditional  submission,  and  by  the 
mediation  of  Hervey  of  Mountmaurice ; 
and  consented  to  accept  his  homage 
and  oath  of  fealty,  and  to  confirm  him 


by  the  cross  of  his  sword  that  no  man  there  that  day 
should  dare  lay  hands  handee  on  the  kyng  of  Ossery." 
Having  redeemed  his  word  to  the  Irish  prince  hy  con- 
ducting him  back  in  safety,  and  defeated  some  of 
O'Brien's  men  whom  they  met  on  the  way  vdth  the 
spoils  of  Ossory,  he  spent  that  night  with  MacGilla 
Patrick  in  the  woods,  and  returned  next  day  to  the 
earl. 
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in  the  possession  of  his  Irish  acquisi- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  Dublin  and 
the  other  seaport  towns  and  forts, 
which  were  to  be  surrendered  to  him- 
self. He  also  restored  the  earl's  Eng- 
lish estates,  which  had  been  forfeited 
on  his  disobedience  to  the  king's  man- 
date ;  but,  as  it  were  to  mark  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  whole  proceeding  of  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  his  subjects,  he 
seized  the  castles  of  the  Welsh  lords  to 
punish  them  for  allowing  the  expedition 
to  sail  from  their  coasts  contrary  to  his 
commands.  It  is  probable  that  in  all 
this  hypocrisy  and  tyranny  were  the 
king's  ruling  motives.  He  hated  the 
Welsh,  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
crush  them  still  more,  and  to  garrison 
their  castles  with  his  own  men.  These 
events  took  place  not  many  months 
after  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  k  Beck- 
et,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
king's  expedition  to  Ireland,  if  not  pro- 
jected, was  at  least  hastened,  in  order 
to  withdraw  public  attention  from  that 
atrocity,  and  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  his  power  before  the  country  at  a 
moment  when  his  name  was  covered 
with  the  odium  which  the  crime  in- 
volved. 

Henry  II.,  attended  by  Strongbow, 
William  FitzAdelm  de  Burgo,  Humphry 
de  Bohen,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Robert  Fitz- 
Bernard,  and  other  knights  and  noble- 
I  men,  embarked  at  Milford,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, with  a  powerful  armament, 
and  landed  at  a  place,  called  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  chroniclers,  Croch — pro- 
bably the  present  Crook — near  Water- 
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ford,  on  St.  Luke's  day,  October  18th, 
A.  D.  1171.  His  army  consisted,  it  is 
said,  of  500  knights,  and  about  4,000 
men-at-arms ;  but  it  was  probably  much 
more  numerous,  as  it  was  transported, 
according  to  the  English  accounts,  in 
400  ships.  » 

Henry  assumed  in  Ireland  the  plaus- 
ible policy  which  seemed  so  natural  to 
him.  He  pretended  to  have  come  rather 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  his  own  subjects  than  to  acquire 
any  advantage  for  himself;  but  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  powerful  yet  friendly 
sovereign,  to  receive  the  homage  of  vas- 
sal princes,  and  to  claim  feudal  juris- 
diction in  their  country.  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  reconcile  pretences  so  in- 
consistent in  themselves ;  b-ut  they  serv- 
ed the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
invented.  He  put  on  an  air  of  extreme 
aifability,  accompanied  by  a  great  show 
of  dignity,  and  paraded  a  brilliant  and 
well-disciplined  army  with  all  possible 
pomp  and  display  of  power. 

The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
at  a  loss  what  to  think  or  how  to  act. 
An  event  had  occurred  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared  by  any  parallel  case 
in  their  history.  They  neither  under 
stood  the  character  nor  the  system  of 
their  new  foes.  Perpetually  immersed 
in  local  feuds,  they  had  not  gained 
ground  either  in  military  or  national 
spirit  since  their  old  wars  with  the 
Danes.  The  men  of  one  province  cared 
little  what  misfortune  befel  those  of 
another,  provided  their  own  territory 
was  safe.     Singly,  each  of  them   had 
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been  hitherto  able  to  cope  with  such 
foos  as  they  were  accustomed  to ;  but 
where  combined  action  could  alone 
suffice  there  was  nothing  to  unite  them  ; 
they  had  no  sentiment  in  common — no 
centre,  no  rallying  principle. 

MacCarthy,  king  of  Desmond,  was  the 
first  Irish  prince  who  paid  homage  to 
Henry.  Marching  from  Wateiford  to 
Lismore,  and  thence  to  Cashel,  Henry 
was  met  near  the  latter  town  by  Donnell 
O'Brien,  king  of  Thomond,  who  swore 
fealty  to  him,  and  surrendered  to  him 
his  city  of  Limerick.  Afterwards  there 
came  in  succession  to  do  homage,  Mac- 
Gill  a  Patrick,  prince  of  Ossory,  O'Phe- 
lan,  prince  of  the  Deisies,  and  various 
other  chieftains  of  Leath  Mogha.  All 
were  most  courteously  received  ;  many 
of  them  were  of  course  not  a  little  daz- 
eled  by  the  splendor  of  Henry's  court 
and  his  array  of  steel-clad  knights;  some 
were  perhaps  glad  to  acknowledge  a 
sovereign  powerful  enough  to  deliver 
them  from  the  petty  warfare  with  which 
they  were  harassed  and  exhausted  ;  but 
none  of  them  understood  Anglo-Norman 
rapacity,  or  could  have  imagined  that 
in  paying  homage  to  Henry  as  a  liege 
lord  they  were  conveying  to  him  the 
absolute  dominion  and  ownei-ship  of 
their  ancestral  territories. 

So  well  was  it  known  in  Ireland  that 
Henry  disapproved  of  the  invasion  of 
that  country  by  Strongbow  and  the 
other  adventurers,  that  the  people  of 
Wexford,  who  had  got  FitzStephen 
into  their  hands,  pretended  to  make  a 
meiit  of  their  own  exploit,  and  sent   a 


deputation  to  Henry  on  his  arrival  uo 
deliver  to  him  the  captive  knight  as 
one  who  had  made  war  without  his 
sovereign's  permission.  Henry  kept  up 
the  farce  by  retaining  FitzStephen  for 
some  time  in  chains  and  then  restored 
him  to  liberty. 

From  Cashel  Henry  returned  to 
Waterford,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  received  in  great 
state,  and  where  a  temporary  pavillion, 
constructed  in  the  Irish  fashion  of  twigs 
or  wickerwork,  was  erected  for  him  out- 
side the  walls,*  no  building  in  the  city 
being  spacious  enough  to  accommodate 
his  court.  Here  he  remained  to  pass 
the  festival  of  Christmas,  and  such  of 
the  L'ish  as  were  attracted  thither  by 
curiosity  were  entertained  by  him  with 
a  degree  of  magnificence  and  urbanity 
well  calculated  to  win  their  admiratioiL 
Among  the  Irish  princes  who  paid  their 
homage  to  the  English  king  in  Dublin, 
were  O'Carroll  of  Oriel,  and  the  veteran 
O'Rourke ;  but  the  monarch  Roderic, 
though  thus  abandoned  by  his  oldest  and 
most  powerful  ally,  the  chief  of  Breffny, 
as  he  had  been  already  by  so  many 
others  of  his  vassals,  still  continued 
to  maintain  an  independent  attitude. 
He  collected  an  army  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  and  seemed  resolved  to  de- 
fend the  frontiei-s  of  his  kingdom  of  Con- 
naught  to  the  last;  tlAis  regaining  by 
this  bold  and  dignified  demeanor  some 
at  least  of  the    esteem    and    sympathy 

*  "  Near  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  the  southerB 
Bide  of  the  ground  now  known  aa  Dame  tUeei."  —Oit 
bert's  Hist,  of  Dublin,  vol.  li.  p.  268. 
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which  by  his  former  weakness  of  char- 
acter he  had  forfeited.  Henry,  whose 
object  appeared  to  be  not  fighting,  but 
parade,  did  not  march  against  the  Irish 
monarch,  but  sent  De  Lacy  and  Fitz- 
Adelm*  to  treat  with  him ;  and  Roderic, 
on  his  own  sovereignty  being  recognized, 
was,  it  is  said,  induced  to  pay  homage 
to  Henry  through  his  ambassadors,  as 
it  was  customary  in  that  age  for  one 
king  to  pay  to  another  and  more  potent 
sovereign.  We  have  no  Irish  authority, 
however,  for  this  act  of  submission ;  and 
as  to  the  northern  princes,  they  still 
withheld  all  recognition  of  the  invader's 


swav. 


A.  D.  1172. — At  Henry's  desire,  a  syn- 
od was  held  at  Cashel  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  It  was  presided  over  by 
Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore,  who  was 
then  apostolic  legate,  and  was  attended 
by  St.  Laurence  OToole,  of  Dublin, 
Catholicus  O'Duffy,  of  Tuam,  and  Do- 
nald O'Hullucan,  of  Cashel,  with  their 
suffragan  bishops,  together  with  abbots, 
archdeacons,  <fec.;  Ralph,  archdeacon  of 
Landaff,  and  Nicholas,  a  royal  chaplain, 
being  present  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
It  was  decreed  at  this  synod  that  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  can- 
onical degrees  of  consanguinity  and  af- 
finity should  be  more  strictly  enforced ; 
that  children  should  be  catechised  before 


•  Thia  name  is  variously  written  Aldelm,  Andelm, 
and  Adelm. 

f  Tlie  decrees  of  this  synod  refer  solely  to  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  or  churcli  temporalities ;  and  the  im- 
munity which  they  grant  in  one  case  to  the  clergy,  as 
veil  as  the  setting  apart  of  a,  portion  of  each  testator's 


the  church  door,  and  baptized  in  the 
fonts  in  those  churches  appointed  for 
the  purpose ;  that  tithes  of  all  the  pro 
duce  of  the  land  should  be  paid  to  the 
clergy;  that  church  lands  and  other 
ecclesiastical  property  should  be  exempt 
from  the  exactions  of  laymen  in  the 
shape  of  periodical  entertainment  and 
livery,  &c. ;  and  that  the  clergy  should 
not  be  liable  to  any  share  of  the  eric  or 
blood  fine  levied  on  the  kindred  of  a 
man  guilty  of  homicide.  There  was  also 
a  decree  regulating  wills,  by  which  one- 
third  of  a  man's  movable  property, 
after  payment  of  his  debts,  was  to  be 
left  to  his  legitimate  children,  if  he  had 
any ;  another  third  to  his  wife,  if  she 
survived;  and  the  remaining  third  foi 
his  funeral  obsequies.f 

These  decrees  constitute  the  boasted 
reform  of  the  Irish  Church  introduced 
by  Henry  II.  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  indicate  no  trace  of  doctrinal  error 
to  be  corrected,  or  even  of  gross  abuse 
in  discipline,  unless  it  be  the  too  general 
use  of  private  baptism,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  which  at  that  time  extended  to 
very  remote  relationships.  But  the 
subject  of  this  synod  leads  us  to  an 
incident  of  the  Anglo-Norman  rnvasion 
of  Ireland,  which  has  been  a  fertile 
source  of  controversy — namely,  the  so- 


property  for  the  church,  or  for  the  "  good  of  his  soul,"  aa 
it  was  generally  expressed,  were  usages  \Ahich  existed 
in  Ireland  before  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  As 
to  tithes,  they  had  also  been  introduced  by  the  Irish 
synod  of  Kells.  See  the  observations  on  this  subject  in 
Dr.  Kelly  s  dinibrensU  Everaus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  546,  &c.,  note. 
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called  subjection  of  Ireland  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  king  of  England,  by  the 
bnlls  of  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III. 
The  temporal  power  exercised  by  the 
popes  in  the  middle  ages  opens  up  a 
question  too  general  for  discussion  here. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  modern 
investisration  has  removed  much  of  the 

O 

misrepresentation  by  which  it  was  as- 
sailed. Irrespective  of  religious  con- 
siderations, we  see  in  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs of  that  period  the  steadfast  friends 
of  order  and  enlightenment;  in  their 
power  the  bulwark  of  the  oppressed 
people  against  feudal  tyranny,  of  civili- 
zation against  barbarism ;  and  we  should 
consider  well  the  circumstances  under 
whioh  they  acted,  and  the  received 
opinions  of  the  age,  before  we  condemn 
these  vicegerents  of  Christ  for  proceed- 
ings in  which  their  authority  was  in- 
voked in  the  temporal  affairs  of  nations. 
If  this  authority  was  sometimes  per- 
verted to  their  own  purposes  by  ambi- 
tious kings,  or  its  exercise  surreptitious- 
ly obtained,  that  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  popes  nor  of  the  principle ;  as  we 
shall  find  illustrated  in  the  case  we  are 
now  about  to  consider. 

Nicholas  Breakspere,  an  Englishman, 
was  elected  pope  under  the  title  of  Adri- 
an IV.,  December  3d,  1154,  and  Hen- 
ry II.,  who  had  come  to  the  throne  of 
England  about  a  month  earlier,  sent 
boon  after  to  congratulate  his  country- 


•  From  an  ob<*curo  expremion  n»ed  by  a  contemporary 
writer  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  date  of  1087, 
it  may  be  mferred  that  even  William  the  Conqueror  liad 
Bonie  idem  of  invading  Ireland ;  as  it  is  said  that  that 


man  on  his  elevation.  This  embassy 
was  followed  by  another  insidious  one, ' 
the  object  of  which  was  to  represent  to 
the  pope  that  religion  and  morality 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Ireland ;  that  so- 
ciety there  was  torn  to  pieces  by  fac- 
tions, and  plunged  in  the  most  barbar- 
ous excesses;  that  there  was  no  res- 
pect for  spiritual  authority;  and  that 
the  king  of  England  solicited  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  Holiness  to  visit  that  un- 
happy country  in  order  to  restore  dis- 
cipline and  morals,  and  to  compel  the 
Irish  to  make  a  respectable  provision 
for  the  church,  such  as  already  existed 
in  England.  This  negotiation,  which 
indicates  how  long  the  idea  of  invading 
Ireland  was  entertained  by  the  English 
king,*  was  entrusted  by  Henry  to  John 
of  Salisbury,  chaplain  to  Theobald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  urged, 
according  to  an  opinion  then  received, 
that  Constantine  the  Great  had  made  a 
donation  of  all  Christian  islands  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter ;  that,  therefore, 
the  pope,  as  owner  of  the  island  of  Ire- 
land, had  the  power  to  place  it  under 
the  dominion  of  Henry ;  an.d  that  he 
was  bound  to  exercise  that  power  in 
the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 

A  hostile  authority  confesses  that 
"  the  popes  were  in  general  superior  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;"f  but  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  that,  on  a  sub- 


king,  "  if  he  had  lived  two  years  longer  would  hare 
subdued  Ireland  by  his  prowess,  and  that  without  a 
battle  ;"  that  is,  that  the  terror  of  his  name  would  liATe 
been  sufficient.  +  Boscoe,  "  Leo  Y.." 
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ject  of  this  temporal  and  political  nature, 
they  should  have  been  so  fai  in  advance 
of  the  ideas  of  their  times  as  to  antici- 
pate the  political  knowledge  and  dis- 
coveries of  subsequent  ages.  We  must 
also  recollect  that,  however  exaggerated 
the  statements  made  to  Adrian  about 
Ireland  may  have  been,  they  were  not 
wholly  without  foundation.  It  is  not 
consistent  with  human  nature  that  so- 
ciety should  not  have  been  disorganized 
more  or  less  by  the  state  of  turbulence 
in  which  we  know,  from  our  authentic 
history,  that  this  country  was  so  long 
plunged  at  that  period.  It  was  precisely 
the  period  when  the  moral  character  of 
Ireland  had  suffered  most  in  the  estima- 
tion of  foreign  nations.  St.  Bernard's 
vivid  picture  of  the  vices  and  abuses 
against  which  St.  Malachy  had  to  strug- 
gle, in  one  part  of  Ireland,  had  only  just 
then  been  presented  to  the  world.  St. 
Malachy  was  not  long  dead,  and  his  re- 
forms were  less  known  than  the  abuses 


*  The  following  is  tlae  buU  of  Pope  Adrian,  as  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Kelly  from  the  Vatican  version,  published 
by  Lynch  in  the  OambrenM  Eo«rsu$,  (voL  iL,  p.  410,  ed. 
of  1850):— 

"Adrian,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  his 
most  dear  son  in  Christ,  the  illustrious  king  of  the  Eng- 
lish, greeting  and  apostolical  benediction. 

"  The  design  of  your  Greatness  is  praiseworthy  and 
most  useful,  to  extend  the  glory  of  your  name  on  earth 
and  to  increase  the  reward  of  your  eternal  happiness  in 
aeaven ;  for,  as  becomes  a  Catholic  prince,  you  intend  to 
extend  the  limits  of  the  Church,  to  announce  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
people,  and  to  pluck  up  the  seeds  of  vice  from  the  field 
of  the  Lord,  while,  to  accomplish  your  design  more 
effectually,  you  implore  the  counsel  and  aid  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  The  more  exalted  your  views  and  the 
gfreater  your  discretion  in  this  matter,  the  more  confi- 
dent are  our  hopes,  that  with  the  help  of  God,  the  result 
will  be  more  favorable  to  you    because  whatever  has  its 


which  had  so  loudly  called  for  theni, 
The  recent  efforts  of  the  Irish  prelates 
and  clergy  to  restore  discipline  in  the 
church,  and  piety  and  morals  among  the 
people,  had  only  begun  to  produce  their 
effects.  Vices  may  have  been  as  prev- 
alent in  other  countries,  but  this  did  noi 
render  Ireland  stainless.  In  fact,  al 
though  Pope  Adrian  IV.  had  been  him 
self  the  pupil  of  a  learned  Irish  monk, 
named  Marianus,  at  Paris,  and  had  other 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he  should 
have  formed  a  low  estimate  of  the  state 
of  religion  and  morals  in  Ireland,  and 
lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the  exaggerated 
representations  of  Henry's  emissary. 
Little  knowing  the  mind  of  the  ambi- 
tious king,  he,  therefore,  addressed  to 
him  his  memorable  letter,  or  bull,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  gold  ring  en- 
riched with  a  precious  emerald,  as  a 
sign  of  investiture.* 

The  importance  of  this  bull  in  our 


origin  in  ardent  faith  and  in  love  of  religion,  always  has 
a  prosperous  end  and  issue.  Certainly  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  (and  thy  nobility  itself  has  recognized  the  truth 
of  it),  that  Lreland,  and  all  the  islands  upon  which 
Christ,  the  sun  of  justice,  has  shone,  and  which  hav 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  belong  of 
right  to  St.  Peter  and  the  holy  Boman  Church.  We, 
therefore,  the  more  willingly  plant  them  with  a  faithfal 
plantation,  and  a  seed  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  aa  we  know 
by  internal  examination,  that  a  very  rigorous  account 
must  be  rendered  of  them.  Thou  hast  communicated 
to  us,  our  very  dear  son  in  Christ,  that  thou  wouldst 
enter  the  island  of  Ireland,  to  subject  its  people  to  obe- 
dience of  laws,  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  vice,  and  also  t. 
make  every  house  pay  the  annual  tribute  of  one  penny 
to  the  Blessed  Peter,  and  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  that  land  whole  and  entire.  Receiving  your 
laudable  and  pious  desire  with  the  favor  it  merits,  and 
granting  OTir  kind  consent  to  your  petition,  it  is  our 
wish  and  desire  that,  for  the  estensioa  of  the  limits  of 
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history  has  been  monstrously  exagger- 
ated. It  can  have  had  little,  if  any, 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  Ireland. 
After  the  bull  had  been  obtained  on  a 
false  pretence,  and  to  give  a  color  to  an 
ambitious  design,  a  council  of  state  was 
held  in  England  to  consider  the  pro- 
jected invasion;  but  partly  through 
deference  to  his  mother,  the  empress, 
who  was  opposed  to  it,  and  partly  from 
the  pressure  of  other  affiiirs,  the  project 
was  for  the  present  abandoned  by  Hen- 
ry, and  the  papal  document  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  Winchester.  Thir- 
teen years  after  we  have  seen  Dermot 
MacMurrough  at  the  feet  of  Henry,  im- 
ploring English  aid.  A  few  years  more 
pass  away,  and  we  behold  the  English 
monarch  making  a  triumphant  progress 
throucjh  Leinster,  and  receivins;  the  sub- 
mission  of  the  kings  of  Desmond  and 
Thomond,  and  Ossory,  and  Breffny,  and 
Oriel,  if  not  that  of  Roderic  himself; 
yet,  not  one  word  is  breathed,  all  this 
time,  about  the  grant  from  Adrian  IV. 
We  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  existence  of  that  grant  was  even 

the  Chnrch,  the  checking  of  the  torreat  of  vice,  the  cor- 
rection of  morals,  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  thou  shouldst 
enter  that  island,  and  there  execute  whatever  thou  shalt 
think  conducive  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  that  land,  and  let  the  people  of  that  land  receive  thee 
Nvith  honor,  and  venerate  thee  as  their  lord,  saving  the 
right  of  the  Church,  which  must  remain  untouched  and 
entire,  and  the  annual  payment  of  one  penny  from  each 
house  to  Saint  Poter  and  the  holy  Church  of  Rome.  If 
then  thou  wishest  to  carry  into  execution  what  thou 
hast  conceived  in  thy  mind,  endeavor  to  form  that 
people  to  good  morals  ;  and  both  by  thyself  and  those 
men  whom  thou  hast  proved  duly  qualified  in  faith,  in 
words,  and  in  life,  let  the  Church  of  that  country  be 
•domed,  let  the  religion  of  the  faith  of  Christ  be  planted 


known  to  the  Irish  prelates,  who,  fol- 
lowing  the  example  of  their  respective 
princes,  also  paid  their  homage,  and 
assembled  at  the  call  of  Henry  in  the 
synod  of  Cashel ;  nor  does  one  word 
about  it  appear  to  have  transpired 
among  the  clergy  or  people  of  Ireland 
until  it  was  promulgated,  together  with 
a  confirmatory  bull  of  Alexander  III., 
at  a  synod  held  in  Waterford  in  1175, 
some  twenty  years  after  the  grant  had 
been  originally  made,  and  when  the 
success  of  the  invasion  had  been  an 
accomplished  fact.  Some  Irish  histori- 
ans have  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
Pope  Adrian's  bull;  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  solid  reason  for  doubt  upon 
the  subject.*  Others,  like  Dr.  Keating, 
assign,  as  a  ground  for  the  right  assumed 
by  the  pope,  a  tradition  that  Donough, 
son  of  Brian  Boruraha,  had  made  a 
present  of  the  crown  of  Ireland  to  the 
reigning  pontiflf",  when  he  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  about  the  year 
1064;  but  this  story  merits  no  atten- 
tion. The  equally  fabulous  donation  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  even  if  it  had 


and  increased,  and  all  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  be  so  ordained  by  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  deserve  to  obtain  from  God  an  increase  of 
thy  everlasting  reward,  and  a  glorious  name  on  earth 
in  all  ages.    Given  at  Rome,  &c. ,  &c." 

*  See  this  point  ably  handled  by  Dr.  Lanigan,  Eccl. 
Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  164,  &c.,  also  the  notes  and  illustrations 
of  the  MacaHoB  Excidium,  p.  242,  &c.  Adrian's  bull  ap- 
pears in  the  Bullanum  Romanum,  though  Alesander'a 
bull  does  not.  It  was  inserted  by  Radulfus  of  Diceto,  a 
contemporary  writer,  in  his  Ymagines  Historiarum,  and 
was  published  by  Cardinal  Baronius  from  a  Codex 
Vaticanus.  It  was  recited  by  the  Irish  princes  in  their 
remonstrance  to  John  XXII.,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL, 
and  appears  in  the  Scoti-Chronicen  of  John  of  FordoE^ 
and  in  other  old  writers.  [ 
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been  made,  could  not  have  included 
Ireland,  to  which  the  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  never  had  extended. 
Irish  Catholic  historians  have  always 
been  sufficiently  free  in  their  animad- 
versions on  the  "English  pope,"  as 
Adrian  IV.  is  styled,  for  his  grant ;  but 
a  consideration  of  the  real  circumstan- 
ces, as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain 
them,  would  show  how  unwarrantable 
such  severity  has  been.  The  character  of 
that  pontiff  was  altogether  too  exalted 
to  afford  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
be  acted  from  an  unworthy  motive. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  his 
intentions  were  other  than  the  religious 
ones  he  expresses,  or  that  they  were  not 
wholly  opposed  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  English  monarch ;  and  we  know 
how  utterly  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  bull  were  disregarded  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion  and  subsequent  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland.  Some  show  of  ful- 
filling these  conditions  was  necessary, 
and  hence  the  pretended  reform  of  the 
Irish  Church,  which  the  synod  of  Cashel 
was  summoned  to  effect.  We  have 
enumerated  the  decrees  of  that  synod 
to  show  in  what  the  reform  consisted. 
The  prelates  assembled  at  Cashel,  and 
who  acted  only  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
joined  in  a  report  or  wrote  letters  for 
transmission  to  the  then  pope,  Alexan- 
der III.,  and  it  would  appear  that  what- 
ever faults  were  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  Irish  were,  in  this  document  or 
documents,  neither  diminished  nor  ex- 
cused. The  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff  ac- 
companied this  report  by  a  more  ample 


one,  in  which  the  representat-ions  as  to 
the  vices  of  the  people,  the  power  and 
magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  the  salu- 
tary effect  which  his  authority  had  al- 
ready produced,  were  no  doubt  highly 
colored.  Just  as  Adrian's  letter  had 
been  granted  to  Henry  before  that 
prince's  vicious  character  was  developed, 
and  before  he  had  begun  to  wage  war 
on  the  church  in  England ;  so  had  the 
same  unprincipled  and  hypocritical  mo- 
narch contrived  to  expiate  his  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  pope,  and  to  exhibit 
himself  as  an  humble  son  of  the  church 
before  Alexander  was  called  upon  to 
interpose  in  his  favor.  Hence,  appeased 
by  the  king's  submission,  which  was  the 
humblest  and  seemingly  the  most  con- 
trite possible,  and  with  the  bull  of  his 
predecessor,  Adrian,  and  the  reports  he 
had  just  received  from  Ireland  before 
him,  the  sovereign  pontiff  was  induced 
to  confirm  the  former  grant.  At  the 
same  time  he  issued  three  other  letters, 
dated  September  20th,  one  addressed 
to  Henry  himself,  approving  of  his 
proceedings ;  another  to  "  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Hibernia,"  commending 
them  for  their  "  voluntary"  and  "  pru- 
dent" submission  to  Henry,  admonish- 
ing them  to  preserve  unshaken  the 
fealty  which  they  had  sworn  to  him, 
and  expressing  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  for  their  country 
"with  God's  help,  through  the  power 
of  the  same  king."  The  third  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  four  archbishops 
of  Ireland  and  their  suffragans ;  and  in 
it  the  pope  refeis  to  the  information 
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which  he  had  received  from  "other 
reliable  sources,"  as  well  as  from  their 
communications  relative  to  "the  enor- 
mous vices  with  which  the  Irish  people 
were  infected ;"  he  designates  that 
people  as  "barbarous,  rude,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  divine  law ;"  rejoices  at 
the  improvement  which  had  already 
begun  to  manifest  itself  in  their  man- 
ners; and  exhorts  and  commands  the 
prelates  to  use  all  diligence  in  promot- 
ing and  maintaining  a  reform  so  happi- 
ly commenced,  and  in  taking  care  that 
the  fidelity  plighted  to  the  king  should 
not  be  violated.*  Such  is  the  history 
of  those  famous  papal  grants,  of  which 
sectarian  industry,  as  well  as  wounded 
national  feelings,  has  greatly  magnified 
the  importance  and  misrepresented  the 


origm. 


Besides  the  synod  of  Cashel,  which 
was  convoked  for  ecclesiastical  purpo- 
ses, a  council  was  held  about  this  time 
at  Lismore,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that 
the  laws  and  customs  of  England  should 
be  introduced  into  Ireland,  for  the  use 
of  the  British  subjects  settling  there. 
The  native  Irish,  however,  still  lived 
under  their  own  laws  and  traditional 
usages ;  but  the  protection  and  benefits 
of  English  law  were  extended  in  process 
of  time  to  five  Irish  septs  or  families, 
who  in  the  law  documents  of  the  peri- 
od are  called  the  "  five  bloods."  These 
were  the  O'Neills  of  Ulster,  the  O'Me- 
laghlins  of  Meath,  the  O'Conors  of  Con- 

♦  Tbeee  three  letters,  which  escaped  the  attention  of 
preceding  Irish  historians,  are  published  In  Mr.  O'Cal- 
Ughan's  Macaria  Excidium,  p.  225,  ei  $eq.,  and  again 


naught,  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  and 
the  MacMurroughs  of  Leinster.  It  waa 
several  hundred  years  later,  namely, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  w^hen  English 
law  was  extended  to  Ireland  in  general, 
and  even  then  it  was  found  necessary 
to  modify  it  for  the  purpose  of  adapta- 
tion. 

Henry  made  a  new  grant  of  the 
principality  of  Leinster  to  Sti-ongbow, 
subject  to  the  feudal  condition  of  hom- 
age and  military  service.  He  appoint- 
ed Hugh  de  Lacy  justiciary  of  Ireland, 
and  granted  him  the  teriitory  of  Meath, 
to  be  held  by  similar  feudal  service. 
A  large  territory  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land was  conferred  about  this  time  on 
FitzGerald,  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Desmond ;  and  thus  was  commenced,  oa 
a  large  scale,  that  wholesale  confiscation 
by  which  the  land  of  Ireland  was  taken 
indiscriminately  from  its  ancient  pos- 
sessors, and  granted,  without  any  show 
of  title,  to  the  Anglo-Norman  adven- 
turei*s.  This  was  only  a  repetition  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  Er^'land  itself 
on  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Wil- 
liam the  Norman.  The  Saxons  in- 
curred the  contempt  of  their  invaders 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  subdued,  and 
their  property  was  everywhere  confis 
cated ;  so  that  the  Saxon  element  in  the 
English  character  aflfords,  historically 
speaking,  no  ground  for  national  boast- 
ing.    The  descendants  of  the  plunder 

from  another  soorce  In  the  Appendix  to  that  learned  an^ 
laboriouB  work. 
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ei's,  equally  rapacious,  found  a  new  field 
for  spoliation  in  Ireland,  and  carried 
out  their  old  system  there  with  a  total 
disregard  of  both  mercy  and  justice. 
Subduing  a  territory  generally  signified 
among  the  ancient  Irish  only  a  transi- 
tory act  of  plunder  or  the  exacting  of 
hostages.  With  the  Anglo-Normans  of 
the  days  of  Henry  II.  and  of  after  times, 
to  obtain  superiority  of  power  in  a 
country,  whether  by  conquest  or  other- 
wise, signified,  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
plete transfer  to  themselves  of  every 
foot  of  land  in  the  country,  and  the 
plunder,  and,  if  possible,  extermination 
of  its  ancient  population. 

Nor  did  the  Church  of  Ireland  fare 
better  than  the  laity,  notwithstanding 
the  provision  of  Pope  Adrian's  bull, 
that  it  should  be  preserved  intact  and 
\nviolate.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  des- 
jribino;  what  he  witnessed  himself,  and 
certainly  without  any  fi'iendly  leaning 
towards  the  Irish,  says : — "  The  misera- 
ble clergy  are  reduced  to  beggary  in 
the  island.  The  cathedral  churches 
mourn,  having  been  robbed  by  the 
aforesaid  persons  (the  leading  adventu- 
rers) and  others  along  with  them,  or 
who  came  over  after  them,  of  the  lands 
and  ample  estates,  which  had  been  for- 
merly granted  to  them  faithfully  and 
devoutly.  And  thus  the  exalting  of 
the  church  has  been  changed  into  the 
despoiling  or  plundering  of  the  church." 
And  again  he  confesses  that  "  while  we 
(the  Anglo-Normans)  conferred  nothing 
on  the  church  of  Christ  in  our  new  prin- 
cipality, wc  not  only  did  not  think  it  wor- 

2S 


thy  of  any  important  bounty,  or  of  due 
honor ;  but  even,  having  immediately 
taken  away  the  lands  and  possessions, 
have  exerted  ourselves  either  to  muti- 
late or  abrogate  its  former  dignities 
and  ancient  privileges."* 

Besides  the  princely  rewards  bes- 
towed on  Hugh  de  Lacy,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  was  also  appointed  lord 
constable ;  Strongbow  is  supposed  to 
have  borne  the  dignity  of  lord  marshal ; 
the  office  of  high  steward  or  seneschal 
was  conferred  on  Sir  Bertram  de  Ver- 
non ;  and  Sir  Theobald  Walter,  ances- 
tor of  the  earls  of  Ormonde,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  then  high  office  of  king's 
butler,  whence  his  descendants  derived 
their  family  name.  By  the  creation  of 
these  and  other  offices,  the  king  organ- 
ized a  system  of  colonial  government 
in  Ireland. 

Intercourse  with  England  having 
been  for  a  long  while  interrupted  by 
tempestuous  weather,  Henry,  while  at 
Wexford,  whither  he  had  removed  from 
Dublin,  at  length  received  alarming  in- 
telligence, to  the  efi'ect  that  an  investi- 
gation relative  to  the  murder  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket  was  proceeding  by 
the  pope's  orders  in  Normandy,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  speedily  appear  there 
to  defend  himself,  his  dominions  were 
threatened  with  an  interdict.  He  ac- 
cordingly prepared  to  depart  from  Ire- 
land without  waiting  to  complete  his 
arrangements  thei-e,  and  sailed  on  Eas- 
ter Monday,  April  I7th.     On  landing 

*  Hib.  Mcpug.,  aa  quoted  by  Dr.  Lanigan.    Ecd.  Hut 
vol.  \v.  p.  256. 
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the  same  day  in  "Wales,  lie  went  as  a 
pilgrim  to  St.  David's  church,  and  thence 
hastened  to  Normandy,  where  he  hum- 
bled himself  in  the  presence  of  the  pa- 
pal legates  and  of  the  bishops  and  bar- 
ons; sparing  no  humiliation  to  purge 
himself  of  his  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  who  thus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  became  reconciled  to  him. 
The  city  of  Dublin  was  granted  by 
Henry  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol, 
and  Hugh  de  Lacy  left  as  governor, 
with  Maurice  FitzGerald  and  Robert 
Fitz  Stephen  to  assist  him,  each  of  the 
three  having  a  guard  of  twenty  knights. 
The  city  of  Waterford  was  given  in 


charge  to  Humphry  de  Boh  en,  who 
had  under  him  Bobert  FitzBei'nard 
and  Hugh  de  Gundeville,  with  a  com- 
pany of  twenty  knights ;  while  Wex- 
ford was  committed  to  William  Fitz- 
Adelm,  whose  lieutenants  were  Philip 
de  Hastings  and  Philip  de  Breuse,  with 
a  similar  guard.  Henry  also  ordered 
strong  castles  to  be  built  without  delay 
in  these  towns ;  and  thus  after  a  six- 
months'  stay  in  Ireland,  did  he  aban- 
don that  unhappy  country  as  a  prey  to 
a  host  of  greedy,  upstart  adventurers, 
whom  he  enriched  with  its  spoils,  that 
they  might  have  an  interest  in  defends 
ing  their  common  plunder. 
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(A.  D.  1172  TO  A.  D.  1178.) 


O'BOURKE,  to  whom  the  territory 
of  Ea-st  INIeath  had  been  given  by 
the  monarcli,  Boderic,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  usurper  O'Melaghlin,  called  Don- 
aeU  of  Biegia,  in  1169,  did  not  submit 


without  remonstrance  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Hugh  De  Lacy ;  who,  by  no 
other  title  than  that  which  he  obtained 
from  the  king  of  England,  claimed  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  kinordom  of  Meath 
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as  his  property;  and  a  conference  was 
arranged  between  them  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  Henry.  The  interview 
took  pLace  at  Tlachtgha,  now  the  Hill 
of  Ward,  near  Athboy,  and  it  was  set- 
tled that  the  two  chieftains  shoidd  meet 
alone  and  unarmed  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  The  Irish  prince  had  left  the 
party  of  foot  soldiers  by  whom  he  was 
escorted  at  some  distance  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill ;  but  De  Lacy  came  attended 
by  a  small  band  of  well-mounted  knights 
in  armor,  who  tilted  around  the  hill  and 
on  its  side;  but  while  displaying,  as  it 
were,  their  skill  with  lance  and  buckler, 
were  intent  upon  a  more  serious  game. 
Man I'ice  Fitzgerald,  whose  nephew,  Grif- 
fith, was  in  command  of  this  guard,  also 
accompanied  De  Lacy.  Wc  are  told  by 
Giialdus  that  this  Griffith  dreamt  the 
preceding  night  that  O'Rourke  would 
attack  his  master;  that  the  movements 
of  the  mounted  troop  were  consequently 
directed  to  guard  against  such  a  con- 
tingency;  and  that  the  dream  was,  in 
fact,  on  the  point  of  being  fulfilled,  as 
they  saw  O'Rourke  beckon  to  his  men 
to  approach,  and  then  raise  a  battle-axe 
to  strike  De  Lacy.  The  chiefs  having 
met  without  arms,  we  should  have  been 
told  where  O'Rourke  found  the  battle- 
axe.  It  is  said  that  De  Lacy  fell  twice 
in  his  endeavors  to  escape — a  circum- 
stance not  much  to  his  credit,  consider- 
ing that  his  antagonist  was  a  very  old 


*  The  Four  Masters,  under  the  year  1175,  say  that 
'  Manus  O'Melaghlin,  lord  of  East  Meath,  was  hanged  by 
the  English  after  they  had  ai:;ted  treacherously  towards 
him  at  Trim ;"  and  it  appears  that  some  writers  have 


man.  The  arm  of  the  interpreter  wm  cur 
off  by  a  blow  from  O'Rourke's  battle- 
axe  aimed  at  De  Lacy,  and  it  was  only 
then,  forsooth,  that  the  knights  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  cut  down  O'Rourke,  and 
slaughtered  the  party  of  Irish  infantry, 
who  were  coming  to  their  prince's  aid. 
As  related  thus  by  their  own  historian, 
the  story  indicates  a  premeditated  act 
of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans;  and  the  Four  Masters  are,  we 
may  be  sure,  justified  in  saying  that 
O'Rourke  was  treacherously  slain  by 
Hugh  De  Lacy  and  Donnell  O'Rouike, 
his  own  kinsman,  who  was  probably 
the  interpreter  alluded  to.  He  Avas  be- 
headed, and  his  remains  conveyed  igno- 
miniously  to  Dublin,  where  his  head 
was  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  fortress, 
and  his  body  gibbeted  with  the  feet 
upwards  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
city.  The  English  account  adds,  thai 
the  head,  after  this  insulting  treatment, 
was  sent  into  England  to  Henry.  Thus 
perished  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
Tiernan  O'Rourke,  after  a  long  and 
eventful  career.* 

About  this  time  Strongbow  led  an 
army  of  1,000  horse  and  foot  into  Of- 
faly,  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of 
O'Derapsey,  who  had  refused  to  attend 
his  court ;  and  meeting  with  no  opposi- 
tion, he  spread  desolation  wherever  he 
came.  Returning,  however  through  a 
defile,   lad^'U   with   spoils,    he  was   set 


confounded  this  act  of  treachery  with  that  mentioned 
above.      Moore    charges    MacQeoghegan   with   an   in 
tentional  error  on  this  subject ;  but  unj  ustly,  for  Wai- 
and  Cox  had  fallen  into  the  same  mistalie  hefor;-  iiini 
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apon  in  the  rear  by  O'Dempsey,  who 
had  been  collecting  his  adherents,  and 
who  gave  the  English  a  serious  over- 
throw, slaying  several  of  their  knights, 
and  araong  them  young  Robert  De 
Quiucy,  who  had  only  just  been  married 
to  Strongbow's  daughter  by  a  former 
marriasre,  with  whom  he  had  obtained  a 
large  territory  in  Wexford  as  a  dowry. 
Before  he  could  take  any  step  to  repair 
this  defeat,  the  earl  received  an  order 
from  Henry  to  attend  him  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  men  in  Normandy,  where 
the  king  was  endeavoring  to  make  head 
ajrainst  a  formidable  leag'ue  entered  into 
against  him  by  his  own  sons.  The 
prompt  obedience  of  Strongbow  on  this 
occasion  was  commended  and  rewarded 
by  Henry ;  but  as  the  Irish  chieftains 
nad  begun  to  repent  of  their  hasty  and 
humiliating  submission,  and  disunion 
had  appeared  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
ranks  in  Ireland,  the  king  thought  it 
better  to  sent!  the  earl  back,  and  in 
doing  so  invested  him  with  the  rank  of 
v^iceroy,  and  granted  to  liim,  in  addition 
to  his  other  possessions,  the  city  of 
Waterford,  and  a  castle  at  Wicklow. 

A.  D.  1173. — A  jealousy  had  arisen 
between  Strongbow's  uncle,  Hervey  of 
Mountmaurice,  who  held  chief  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Ireland,  and 
his  lieutenant,  Raymond  le  Gros.  The 
latter  was  the  favorite  of  the  soldiers, 
who  presented  themselves  in  a  body 
before  the  earl  on  his  return,  and  threat- 
ened that  if  Raymond  did  not  get  the 
command,  they  would  either  abandon 
the  country  or  go  over  to  the  Irish. 


Strongbow  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
their  mutinous  demand,  and  Raymond, 
who  understood  their  wishes  and  wa? 
willing  to  indulge  them,  led  them  forth 
to  plunder  the  Irish.  They  first  iliarched 
into  the  centre  of  Offaly,  and  having 
ravaged  that  territory,  they  next  en- 
tered Muuster,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  ancient  town  of  Lismore,  which,  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  districts,  was 
also  abandoned  to  their  merciless  spolia- 
tion. Of  the  immense  quantity  of  plun- 
der collected,  a  large  portion  was  placed 
on  board  some  boats  which  had  just 
arrived  at  Lismore  from  Waterford,  for 
conveyance  to  the  latter  city.  The 
convoy  was  attacked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  by  a  squadron  of  small  vessels 
sent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Ostmen  of 
Cork,  but  after  a  sharp  conflict  the 
latter  were  defeated,  and  the  booty  was 
carried  off  in  triumph.  MacCai'thy, 
prince  of  Desmond,  was  coming  to  the 
aid  of  his  subjects  of  Cork,  when  Ray- 
mond, with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry, 
encountered  him  on  the  way,  and  fortune 
again  favored  the  Anglo-Normans,  who 
drove  before  them  4,000  cows  and  sheep 
along  the  coast  to  Waterford.  Upon 
this,  Raymond,  whose  ambition  rose 
with  his  success,  demanded  of  Strong- 
bow his  sister,  Basilia,  in  marriage, 
and  the  appointment  of  constable  and 
standard-bearer  of  Leinster,  that  is,  the 
civil  and  military  command  of  that 
province,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
eai'l's  son-in-law,  De  Quincy ;  but  the 
haughty  request  was  rejected,  and  Ray* 
mond    retired    in    disgust    to    Wales, 
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where  his  father  had  died  about  this 
time. 

A.  D.  1174. — On  the  departure  of 
Raymoud,  the  command  of  the  army 
once  more  devolved  on  Hervey,  by 
whose  advice  an  expedition,  with  Strong- 
bow  himself  at  its  head,  was  undertaken 
against  Donnell  O'Brien.  This  cam- 
paign was  disastrous  to  the  English. 
The  earl,  finding  tliat  he  had  a  more 
powerful  ai'my  than  he  expected  to 
contend  with,  sent  to  Dublin  for  rein- 
forcements, which  were  to  meet  him  at 
Cash  el ;  but,  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  accounts,  these  fresh  ti-oops, 
which,  say  they,  consisted  of  the  Ostmen 
of  Dublin  in  the  English  service,  were 
set  upon  by  O'Brien  in  their  march, 
and  while  overcome  by  sleep  at  their 
quarters,  Avere  cut  off  almost  to  a  man, 
400  of  them  havinor  been  slauorhtered 
nearly  without  resistance.  This  account 
is  framed  to  conceal  the  disirrace  of  the 
defeat ;  but  the  Irish  annalists  give  a 
different  version.  They  say  that  king 
Roderic  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  kins: 
of  Thomoud,  and  that  the  English  on 
hearing  of  his  ai'rival  in  Munster  solici- 
ted the  assistance  of  the  Ostmen  of 
Dublin,  who  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
made  no  delay  till  they  came  to  Durlas 
of  Eliogarty,  the  modern  Thurles.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  Donnell  O'Brien, 
with  his  Dalcassians,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  battalions  of  West  Con- 
naught  and  of  the  Sil-Murray,  or 
O'Conor's     country,    and,    after    hard 

*  Tlie  Four  Maslers  say  that  Donnell  Kavanagli,  who 
was  BO  called  from  Kilcavan,  near  Gorey,  in  "Wexford, 


fighting,  the  English  (or,  rather,  Ost- 
men) were  defeated,  seventeen  hundred 
of  them  accoi-ding  to  the  Four  Masters, 
or  seven  hundred,  according  to  the  annals 
of  Innisfallen — which  is  probably  the 
correct  number — having  been  slain  in 
the  battle.  Strongbow  fled,  with  the 
few  men  who  remained,  to  Waterford, 
where — or  as  some  say,  in  the  Little 
Island  near  that  city — he  shut  himself 
up  in  a  state  of  deep  affliction. 

This  success  over  the  invaders  was  a 
signal  to  the  Irish  chieftains  in  general 
to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke.  Even 
Donnell  Kavanagh  set  up  a  claim  to  his 
father's  teri'itory,*  and  Gillamochalmog, 
and  other  Leinster  chiefs  who  had  been 
iu  alliance  with  the  English,  revolted. 
The  loss  of  their  properties  and  the 
system  of  military  rapine  to  which  their 
country  was  subjected,  drove  them  to 
this  course.  At  the  same  time  Roderic 
O'Conor,  with  a  numei-ous  army,  invaded 
Meath,  causing  the  Anglo-Norman  gar- 
risons to  fly  in  trepidation  from  the 
castles  which  they  had  erected  at  Trim 
and  Duleek.  In  this  emergency  Strong- 
bow  had  no  resource  but  to  send  to 
Raymond  le  Gros  in  Wales,  inviting 
him  to  return  speedily  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  raise,  and  promising 
him  the  hand  of  Basilia  and  the  ofiices 
which  he  had  demanded.  Raymond 
joyfully  obeyed  this  summons,  and 
arrived  in  Waterford  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  accompanied  by  a  force 
of  thirty  knights,  all   of  his  own  kiii- 

wliere  lie  was  fostered,  was  treaclieroiisly  slain,  in  1175, 
by  CFoirtcbern  and  O'Nolan. 
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dred,  100  meu-at-arms,  and  300  archers. 
This  succor  was  most  timely,  as  the 
Ostmen  of  Waterford  were  meditating 
a  massacre  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  which 
was  actually  carried  into  execution  after 
Stroncfbow  and  his  immediate  followers 
had  left  the  city  to  accompany  the 
newly-arrived  force  to  Wexford.  From 
the  Annals  of  Inuisfallen  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  massacre,  in  which  200 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  garrison  fell,  took 
place  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Thurles,  but  the  more  consistent  ac- 
count is  that  just  given  ;  and  it  happened 
that  a  number  of  the  garrison  escaped 
into  Keguiald's  tower,  from  which  they 
were  subsequently  able  to  recover  pos- 
''  session  of  the  city,  compelling  the  Ost- 
men to  submit  to  severe  terms. 

The  nuptials  of  Basilia  and  Raymond 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicings  at  Wexford,  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  festivities  news  of  Rodej'ic's  ad- 
vance almost  to  the  gates  of  Dublin  was 
received,  and  the  next  morning  the 
bridegroom  was  obliged  to  march  with 
all  the  available  troops  towards  the 
north.  Accustomed  only  to  desultory 
warfare,  the  Irish  were  always  content 
with  the  success  of  the  moment,  and 
rarely  thought  of  following  up  a  blow ; 
so  that  Koderic's  army,  satisfied  with 
the  destruction  of  a  few  of  the  enemy's 
strongholds,  and  with  the  devastation 
of  the  territory,  had  already  broken  u]:), 
and  each  detachment  had  withdrawn  to 
its  own  district  before  llaymond  could 
arrive  ;  although  it  is  said  the  latter  fell 
on   the   rear  of  some   of  the  retiring 


parties  and  cut  off  150  men.  Hugh 
Tyrrel,  who  had  been  left  by  de  Lacy 
in  command  of  the  castle  of  Trim,  was 
now  ordered  to  restore  the  forts  which 
the  Ii'ish  army  had  demolished ;  and 
thus  Roderic's  expedition  ended  like 
any  ordinary  foray. 

A.  D.  1175. — In  this  posture  of  affairs 
Henry  II.  thought  it  high  time  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  Papal  bulls,  which, 
although  mentioned  already  in  connec- 
tion with  the  events  of  a  preceding 
year,  now  came,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  knowledge  of  either  the  clergy  or 
the  people  of  Ireland.  For  this  purpose 
he  commissioned  William  FitzAdelm 
and  Nicholas,  prior  of  Walliugford,  to 
carry  these  documents  to  Ireland,  where 
they  were  publicly  read  at  a  synod  of 
the  bishops  convened  for  the  occasion 
at  Waterford ;  but  how  the  bulls  were 
received,  or  what  effect  they  produced 
at  the  moment,  we  are  not  told. 

For  the  twofold  purpose  of  gratifying 
the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  soldieiy 
and  of  taking  revenge  on  Donnell 
O'Brien  for  the  defeat  at  Thurles,  Ray- 
mond led  an  army  against  Limerick, 
which  was  captured  through  the  gallant 
conduct  of  his  nephews  and  himself  in 
fording  the  Shannon,  and  was  then 
abandoned  to  carnage  and  plundei*. 
But  on  the  return  of  FitzAdelm  and 
Nicholas  of  Wallingford,  they  repre- 
sented to  Henry  that  these  sanguinary 
exploits  of  Raymond's  led  to  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  ai'my,  and  to  outbreaks 
and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Irish. 
The  soldiers,  they  said,  were  converted 
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Iiito  mere  rapacious  marauders,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Irisli  rendered  doubly 
inveterate  ;  while,  to  make  the  complaint 
more  serious,  it  was  stated  that  the 
populai'  general  had  formed  a  plan  to 
usurp,  by  the  aid  of  the  army,  the 
dominion  of  the  island.  This  report 
emanated  from  Hervey,  who  detested 
Raymond ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  portion  of  it  was  strictly 
true,  although  the  last-mentioned  charge 
was  probably  malicious  and  unfounded. 
Commissioners  were  immediately  des- 
patched by  the  king  to  bring  Raymond 
before  him  in  Normandy;  but  at  this 
juncture,  and  when  Raymond  seemed 
most  desirous  to  obey  the  summons  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  character,  news 
arrived  that  the  ever-active  king  of 
Thomond  had  laid  siege  to  Limerick, 
where  the  Anglo-Norman  garrison  could 
not  long  hold  out.  Strongbow  ordered 
an  array  to  march  from  Dublin  to  their 
relief,  but  the  men  refused  to  move  un- 
less their  favorite  general  was  put  at 
their  head.  The  royal  commissioners 
were  consulted,  and,  by  their  advice, 
Raymond  was  once  more  placed  in  com- 
mand, and  marched  towards  Limerick 
with  a  force  consisting  of  neai-ly  800 
cavalry,  of  whom  fourscore  were  heavy 

•  Altbougli  th«5  signature  of  St.  Laurence  was  one  of 
those  attat/ied  to  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  Dr.  Lanigan 
does  not  sv^em  to  think  he  was  identical  with  "  Master 
Laurence,"  Roderic's  chanceUor. — (Eccl.  Hist.,  chap. 
Kxix.,  sec.  i±.)  It  is  probable  that  the  good  archbishop 
had  gone  to  England,  on  business  connected  with  his 
diocese  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  while  proceeding 
one  day  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, where  he  was  received  with  great  veneration  by 
the  monks,  that  a  madman  who  had  heard  a  great  deal 
•jf  hie  sanctity,  and  thouglit  it  would  be  a  good  action  to 


armed,  and  300  archers,  a  large  body  oi 
Irish  infantry  under  the  princes  of  Ossory 
and  Hy-Kinsellagh  joining  them  on  the 
route.  At  the  approach  of  this  army^ 
O'Brien  raised  the  siege,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  a  pass  near  Cashel,  where  he 
hoped  to  intercept  their  march.  The 
prince  of  Ossory,  seeing  his  Anglo- 
Norman  allies,  as  he  thought,  hesitate 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  addressed  them 
menacingly,  and  told  them  that  if  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  vanquished 
they  would  have  to  fight  against  the 
men  of  Ossory  as  well  as  against  those 
of  Thomond.  Meyler  FitzHeury  led 
the  vanguard  and  forced  the  pass,  and 
the  Thomond  army  was  routed  with 
considerable  slaughter. 

The  result  of  this  defeat  was  the  sub- 
mission of  O'Brien,  and  some  negotia 
tions  on  the  part  of  Roderic  with 
Raymond.  But  the  Irish  monarch, 
instead  of  treating  definitively  with  a 
subordinate,  sent  ambassadors  to  Henry 
n.  himself,  and  in  September,  1175, 
Cadhla  or  Catholicus  O'Duffy,  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  Concors,  abbot  of  St. 
Brendan's  of  Clonfert,  and  the  illustri- 
ous archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  is  here 
called  "  Master  Laurence,  his  chancel- 
lor,"*   proceeded    to    England    as    his 

confer  on  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  attempted  to 
kill  him  at  the  foot  of  the  rJtar,  by  striking  him  on  the 
head  with  a  huge  club.  The  monks,  in  great  alarm, 
believed  that  the  holy  archbishop  was  mortally  wounded, 
but  he  desired  them  to  wash  the  wound  on  his  head 
with  some  water,  over  which  he  had  i^reviously  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  was 
immediately  healed  and  enabled  to  go  through  the  sacred 
ceremonies.  The  king,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury 
condemned  the  intended  assassin  to  be  hanged,  and  St 
Laurence  had  great  difficulty  in  obtainiuft  bis  nardon. 
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',jleiiipoteutiaries.  A  council  was  held 
at  Windsor,  within  the  octave  of 
Michaehnas,  and  a  ti'eaty  was  agreed 
on,  the  articles  of  which  were  to  the 
effect  that  Roderic  was  to  be  king  under 
Henry,  rendering  him  service  as  his 
vassal ;  that  he  was  to  hold  his  heredi- 
tary territory  of  Couuaught  in  the  same 
way  as  before  the  coming  of  Henry  into 
Ireland;  that  he  was  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion and  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the 
island,  including  its  kings  and  princes, 
whom  he  should  oblige  to  pay  tribute, 
thi'ough  his  hands,  to  the  king  of 
England ;  that  these  kings  and  princes 
were  also  to  hold  their  respective 
territories  as  long  as  they  remained 
faithful  to  the  king  of  England  and 
paid  their  tribute  to  him ;  that  if 
they  departed  from  their  fealty  to  the 
king  of  England,  Koderic  was  to  judge 
and  depose  them,  either  by  his  own 
power,  or,  if  that  were  not  sufficient, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
authorities;  but  that  his  jurisdiction 
should  not  extend  to  the  territories 
occupied  by  the  English  settlers,  which 
at  a  later  period  was  called  the  English 
Pale,  and  then  comprised  Meath  and 
Leinster,  Dublin,  with  its  dependent 
district,  Waterford,  and  the  countiy 
thence  to  Dungurvan.  The  annual  trib- 
ute required  from  the  Irish  was  a 
mercliantable  hide  for  every  tenth  head 
of  cattle  killed  in  Ireland;  and  the 
princes  wlio  gave  hostages  wei-e,  besides, 
for  feudal  service,  to  give  pi-esents  of 
Iiish  wolf-dogs  and  hawks ;  any  of  the 
Iribh  who  had  fled  from  the  territories 


occupied  by  the  English  barons  were  to 
be  at  liberty  to  return  and  to  reside 
there  in  peace ;  and  the  king  of  Con- 
naught  might  compel  any  of  his  own 
subjects  to  come  back  fi'om  the  other 
territories,  and  to  remain  quietly  in  his 
land. 

The  terms  of  this  remarkable  treaty 
fix  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power 
which  Henry  11.  claimed  in  Ireland. 
Nothing  was  added  to  it  to  the  extent 
of  tei'ritory  within  which  the  dominion 
of  the  king  of  England  was  acknowl- 
edged. He  was  recognized  as  a  superior 
feudal  sovereign ;  but,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  Irish  princes  did 
not  conceive  that  by  these  new  relations 
the  fee-simple  of  the  soil  was  transferred 
to  Henry.  So  far,  the  territory  over 
which  his  actual  dominion  extended, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  unresistingly 
yielded  up  to  him  ;  but,  as  if  to  compen- 
sate for  the  fatal  apathy  with  which 
this  intrusion  was  allowed  to  take  place, 
every  further  encroachment  was  resisted 
by  the  Irish  of  that  and  of  subsequent 
times  with  manful  and  desperate  en- 
ei'gy.  Thus,  not  only  was  the  English 
colony  long  circumscribed  within  its 
first  limits,  which  comprised  less  than  a 
third  of  the  island,  but  it  became 
after  a  few  reigns  much  more  re- 
stricted ;  while  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country  the  Irish  language,  laws, 
and  usages  prevailed  as  they  had 
hitherto  done.  Yet  we  constantly 
hear  of  the  "  conquest"  of  Ireland  by 
Heniy  II. 

As  the  first  exercise  of  his  authorit-v 
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under  the  treaty,  Henry  appointed  an 
Irishman  named  Angustin  to  the  then 
vacant  see  of  Waterford,  and  sent  him', 
under  the  care  of  St.  Laurence,  to  receive 
consecration  from  the  archbishop  of 
(yashel,  as  his  metfcpolitau.  This  act 
was  intended  as  a  concession  to  the 
Irish  clergy. 

The  venerable  primate,  Giolla  Mac- 
liag,  or  St.  Gelasius,  as  he  is  called  by 
Colgau,  died  in  the  year  1173,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
He  did  not  attend  the  synod  of  Cashel 
in  1172,  although  he  went  on  a  visitation 
of  Conn  aught,  and  presided  at  a  synod 
of  that  province  the  same  year,  on  which 
occasion  three  churches  were  conse- 
crated. He,  however,  paid  his  respects 
to  Henry  11.  in  Dublin,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  in  his  train  a  white 
cow,  on  the  milk  of  which  he  chiefly 


*  Very  soon  after  his  consecration  as  arclibisliop, 
Conor  or  Concliobliar  MacConcoille  proceeded,  on  tlie 
affairs  of  his  diocese,  to  Rome,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
died  there,  his  death  being  recorded  in  the  Irish  chron- 
icles as  having  occurred  in  Rome  in  1175  or  1176.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  holy  prelate  had  left  Rome, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  and  that  hastening  towards  his  own 
afllicted  country,  he  had  got  on  his  return  as  far  as  Sa- 
voy, where  he  fell  sick,  and  died  in  1176,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter  of  Lemenc,  near  the  city  of  Chamberry. 
The  sanctity  of  his  manners  and  of  his  death  inspired 
both  the  monks  and  the  people  with  singular  veneration 
for  his  memory.  Several  miracles  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  performed  at  his  shrine,  from  the  time  imme- 
diately following  his  death  down  to  a  very  recent  date, 
and  his  festival  is  annually  celebrated  there,  with  great 
solemnity,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  his 
death.  By  providential  circumstances,  the  fact  of  this 
veneration  for  an  ancient  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  a 
distant  country,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  distinguished  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Di'xon,  while  visiting  Rome  in  1854,  to  be  pres- 
Kit  at  the  declaration  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 

2(> 


subsisted,  is  mentioned  by  Cambrensis. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Armagh 
by  Conor  MacConcoille,  previously  ab- 
bot of  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
in  that  city,  and  who  has  recently 
become  familiar  to  Irish  readers  as  the 
Blessed  Cornelius,  under  circumstances 
of  an  interesting  character.*  Among 
other  remarkable  Irish  ecclesiastics  who 
closed  their  career  about  this  time,  was 
Flahertach  O'Brollachan,  comharb  of 
St.  Columbkille,  and  first  bishop  of 
Deny,  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning 
and  liberality.  He  died  in  1175,  having 
resigned  his  see  some  years  before  and 
retired  to  his  monastery;  and  from 
his  time  the  ancient  Columbian  order 
would  seem  to  have  almost  wholly 
given  way  to  the  continental  religious 
orders.f 

On  the  overthrow  of  O'Brien,  near 


Conception.  Hia  Grace  directed  his  homeward  routo 
through  Chamberry,  obtained  some  of  the  relics  of  his 
sainted  predecessor  for  his  own  ancient  church  of  Ar 
magh,  and,  on  his  retui'n,  wrote  a  very  interesting  book 
in  wnich  all  the  facts  relating  to  this  subject,  so  full 
both  of  historical  and  religious  interest,  are  detailed. 
[See  "  The  Blessed  Cornelius ;  or,  some  tidings  of  an 
archbishop  of  Armagh  who  went  to  Rome  in  the  12th 
century,  and  did  not  return,"  &c.  By  the  Most  Rev. 
Joseph  Dixon,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  Dublin :  James 
Dufl^'.]  The  Irish  name  of  Conchobhar,  now  pronounced 
Conor,  sounded  to  foreign  ears  like  the  French  word 
Concord,  which  is  the  name  by  which  this  holy  Irish 
prelate  has  been  known  in  Savoy.  It  has  been  tradi- 
tionally Latinized  Cornelius.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Blessed  Cornelius  afford  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  veneration  paid  in  foreign  countries 
to  Irish  saints,  whose  names  have  almost  dropped  from 
the  memory  of  their  own. 

f  A  holy  person,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Irish 
Calendars  as  St.  Gilda-Mochaibeo,  ind  who  is  praised 
for  superior  learning  and  wisdom  as  well  as  piety,  died 
the  preceding  year.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Mal- 
achy,  and  was  abbot  of  he  Augustinian  Cancns  Rt'golai 
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Casliel,  ill  1175,  Raymond  was  invited 
into  Desmond  by  Dermot  MacCartliy, 
to  aid  him  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  son  Cormac.  The  invitation 
was  eagerly  accepted.  Dermot  was  re- 
instated, and  he  rewarded  Raymond 
with  the  district  in  Kerry  of  which 
Lixuaw  is  the  centre,  where  his  young- 
est son,  Maurice,  became  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  Fitzmaurice,*  while  the 
troops  returned  to  Limerick,  glutted 
with  plunder.  MacCarthy  was  again 
assailed  by  his  unnatural  son,  and  cast 
into  prison;  but,  while  there,  he  found 
means  to  procure  the  death  of  the  rebel 
Cormac,  whose  head  was  cut  off.  The 
Auixlo-Normans,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  sided  with  equal  readiness  with 
a  son  asrainst  his  father,  or  with  a  father 
against  his  son.  They  only  sought  pay 
and  plunder,  and  increase  of  territory 
for  themselves. 

The  Irish  Annals,  under  the  date  of 
1175,  accuse  Dounell  O'Brien  of  sundry 
acts  of  asrsri'ession.     Donald  MacGilla- 

oo 

patrick,  son  of  the  piince  of  Ossory,  was 
slain  by  him,  and  he  also  slew  the  son 
of  O' Co  nor  of  Corcomroe,  a  Thomoud 
prince  ;  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  own 
relatives,  Dermot,  son  of  Tiege  O'Brien, 
and  Mahon,  son  of  Turlough  O'Brien, 
in  their  house  at  Castleconnell,  the 
death  of  Dermot  following  from  the 
outrage.  Upon  this  Roderic  O'Connor 
marched   into    Munster,  and    expelled 

of  SS.  Ffcter  and  Paul,  Armagli ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
1174,  is  recorded  the  death  of  Flann  O'Qorman,  chief 
tectorcr  of  Armagh,  "a  learned  sage,  versed  in  sacred 
ftnd  profane  philosophy ;"  and  who  is  said  to  have  spent 


Donnell  O'Brien  from  Thomond,  which 
he  laid  waste.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
Roderic  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  his  treaty  with  Henry;  but  it  was 
only  the  course  which  his  duties  as 
monarch,  even  without  that  treaty,  re- 
quired him  to  adopt.  As  to  the  expul- 
sion, it  was  of  short  duration. 

A.  D.  1176. — While  Raymond  was 
still  at  Limerick,  earl  Strongbow  died 
in  Dublin ;  and  as  it  was  important,  in 
the  precarious  state  of  the  colony,  to 
keep  his  death  a  secret  until  some  one 
adequate  to  fill  his  place  should  be  at 
hand,  his  sister  Basilia  sent  an  enigmati- 
cal message  to  Raymond,  stating  that 
"her  great  tooth,  which  had  ached  so 
long,  had  fallen  out,"  and  begging  him 
to  return  to  Dublin  with  all  possible 
speed.  Raymond  understood  the  mes- 
sage, and  perceived  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost ;  but  he  could  not  afford 
to  leave  a  garrison  behind  in  Limerick, 
and  how  was  he  to  abandon  a  place 
which  had  cost  so  dearly?  In  this 
emergency  he  applied  to  Donnell 
O'Brien,  whom  he  solicited  to  takn 
charge  of  the  city  as  one  of  the  king's 
barons !  The  mockery  of  a  formal  sur- 
render of  trust  was  gone  through  ;  but 
as  the  last  man  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
gairison  had  recrossed  the  Shannon 
tliey  saw  the  bridge  broken  down  be 
hind   them,  and   the   city  in  flames  in 


twenty-one  years  studying  in  France  and  England,  and 
twenty  years  in  the  direction  of  tl  o  schools  of  Ireland. 
*  The  Marquis  of  Landsowne  is  the  present  repr© 
sentativo  of  this  family. 
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four  different  points.  English  historians 
have  accused  O'Brien  of  perfidy  for  this 
act ;  but  tlie  mock  trust  could  have  de- 
ceived no  man.  It  was  an  insult  which 
the  warlike  prince  of  Thomoud  was  not 
likely  to  brook;  and,  in  destroying 
Limerick,  he  said  it  should  never  again 
be  made  a  nest  of  foi'eigners."'^* 

On  Raymond's  arrival  in  Dublin  the 
obsequies  of  earl  Strongbow  were  per- 
formed with  great  solemnity.  St.  Lau- 
I'ence,  as  archbishop  of  Dublin,  presided 
at  the  ceremony  ;  and  the  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  now  Christ's  Church. 
Strongbow's  celebrity  has  been  entirely 
due  to  his  fortuitous  position.  He  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  qualities  of  mind 
that  constitute  a  great  man.  Even  his 
eulogist,  Cambrensis,  states  that  he 
formed  no  plans  of  his  own,  but  exe- 
cuted those  of  others.  To  the  Irish  he 
was  a  rapacious  and  a  merciless  foe.  The 
native  annalists  call  him  "  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  the  clergy  and  laity  that 
came  to  Ireland  since  the  time  of  Tur- 
gesius;"  and  they  attribute  his  death, 
which  was  caused  by  an  ulcer  in  his 
foot,  to  a  judgment  of  heaven.f  He 
died  about  the  1st  of  May,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  about  the  last  of 
that  month,  according  to  others ;  and 
left,  by  his  wife  Eva,  daughter  of  Mac- 
Murrough,  an  infant  daughter,  Isabel, 
who  was  heiress  to  his  vast  possessions, 
and  was  afterwards  married  to  William 


•  The  Four  Masters  state  tliat  lie  recovered  Limerick 
iy  nege,  but  this  is  evidently  a  nuBtake. 


Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke.  Strono^bo-;? 
founded  and  richly  endowed  a  priory 
for  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
at  Kilmainham,  near  Dublin. 

As  soon  as  Henry  II.  received  notice 
of  the  earl's  death,  he  appointed  William 
FitzAndelm  seneschal,  or  justiciary,  with 
John  de  Courcy,  Robert  FitzStephen, 
and  Milo  de  Cogan  as  coadjutors,  and  a 
suitable  number  of  knights  to  serve  as 
a  guard  for  each.  Raymond,  who  was 
still  an  object  of  jealousy  and  sus|)icion 
to  the  king,  hastened  to  Wexford  to 
meet  the  new  viceroy,  and  surrendered 
to  him,  with  good  grace,  the  authority 
which  he  had  temporarily  held.  It  is 
said,  that  on  seeing  Raymond  approach 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
staff  of  knights,  all  of  his  own  kindred, 
and  with  the  same  arms  blazoned  on 
their  shields,  FitzAdelm  vowed  that  he 
would  check  that  pride  and  disperse 
those  shields ;  and  even  to  that  early 
period  is  traced  the  origin  of  the  jeal- 
ousy so  often  exhibited  by  the  British 
government,  in  after  times,  towards  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Geraldines,  of 
which  Raymond  was  a  member. 

Meanwhile  a  disaster  befel  the  in- 
vaders in  Meath.  The  Hy-Niall  prince, 
MacLoughlin,  with  the  men  of  Kinel- 
Ovven  and  Oriel,  attacked  the  castle  of 
Slaue,  which  was  held  for  De  Lacy  by 
Richard  le  Fleming,  and  from  which  it 
was  usual  to  send  parties  to  plunder  the 
neighboring  territories.     The  garrison 


f  Annals  of  Innisfalleu,  and   Annalw  of  the  Foq. 
Masteis. 
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and  inmates,  to  the  number  of  five  hun- 
dred, were  all  put  to  the  sword ;  and 
this  act  of  vens^eance  so  terrified  the 
adventurers,  that  next  day  they  aban- 
doned three  other  castles  v^^hich  they 
had  erected  in  Meath,  namely,  those  of 
Kells,  Gal  trim,  and  Derrypatrick. 

A.  D.  1177. — FitzAdelm's  administra- 
tion soon  became  unpopular  with  the 
colony.  Whether  his  policy  was  dic- 
tated by  king  Henry  himself  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  now  decidedl}-  op- 
posed to  the  system  of  military  plunder 
and  aggression  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  only  principle  recognized  by  the 
Anglo-Normans  in  Ireland.  He  dis- 
countenanced spoliation,  and  was  open- 
ly accused  of  partiality  to  the  Irish.  De 
Courcy,  one  of  his  aids  in  the  govern- 
ment, became  so  disgusted  with  his  in- 
activity, that  he  set  out,  in  open  defiance 
of  the  viceroy's  prohibition,  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  north,  having  selected  a 
small  army  of  22  knights  and  300  sol- 
diers, all  picked  men,  to  accompany 
him.  It  is  said  that  he  obtained  a  con- 
ditional grant  of  Ulster  from  Henry  II., 
though  by  what  right  the  grant  was 
made  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine, 
as  the  northern  princes  had  never  given 
the  English  king  even  a  colorable  pre- 
tence for  dominion  over  them.  John 
De  Courcy  was  a  man  of  great  stature 
and  enormous  physical  strength ;  to 
which  qualities  he  added  great  courage 
and  daring,  with  military  ardor  and  im- 
petuosity fitted  for  the  most  desperate 
enterprise.  By  rapid  marches  he  arrived 
the  fourth  day  at  Downpatrick,  the  chief 


city  of  Uladh  or  Ulidia,  and  the  clangor 
of  his  bugles  ringing  through  the  streets, ' 
at  the  break  of  day,  was  the  first  inti- 
mation which  the  inhabitants  received 
of  this  wholly  unexpected  incursion.  In 
the  alarm  and  confusion  which  ensued 
the  people  became  easy  victims;  and 
the  English,  after  indulging  their  rage 
and  rapacity,  entrenched  themselves  in 
a  corner  of  the  city.  Cardinal  Vivian, 
who  had  come  as  legate  from  pope 
Alexander  III.  to  the  nations  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  who  had  only 
recently  arrived  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
happened  to  be  then  in  Down,  and  was 
horrified  at  this  act  of  aofo^ression.  He 
attempted  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace, 
and  proposed  that  De  Courcy  should 
withdraw  his  army  on  condition  that 
the  Ulidians  paid  tribute  to  the  English 
king ;  but  any  such  terms  being  sternly 
rejected  by  De  Courcy,  the  cardinal  en- 
couraged and  exhorted  MacDunlevy,* 
the  king  of  Ulidia  or  Dalaradia,  to  de- 
fend his  territories  manfully  against  the 
invaders.  Coming,  as  this  advice  did, 
from  the  pope's  legate,  we  may  judge 
in  what  light  the  grant  of  Ireland  to 
Henry  II.  was  regarded  by  the  pope 
himself. 

Dunlevy  returned  at  the  end  of  a 
week  with  a  large  undisciplined  force, 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  mean 
time ;  and  the  English  took  their  stand 
in  a  favorable  position  outside  the  town, 
to  give  him  battle.     The  Irish  fought 

*  The  original  name  of  the  Ulidian  kings  wa* 
O'Haughy  (Uali  Eocliadha),  which  from  Punslevj 
O'Haugliy  became  MacDunslevy   or  Dunlevy 
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with  great  bravery,  but  owing  to  the 
tumultuary  nature  of  their  army,  to  the 
effect  of  their  former  panic,  which  had 
not  yet  wholly  subsided,  and,  in  a  great 
measure  also,  to  the  singular  personal 
strength  and  prowess  of  De  Courcy 
hhuself,  who  was  bravely  seconded  by 
a  young  man  named  Roger  le  Poer,  they 
were  vanquished  in  the  conflict.  This 
battle  was  fought  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  and,  on  the  24th  of  the  fol- 
lowing June,  De  Courcy  again  defeated 
the  Ulidians ;  one  of  his  knights,  who 
was  w^ouuded  in  this  second  conflict, 
being  Armoric  de  St.  Lawrence,  ancestor 
of  the  noble  family  of  Howth. 

A  notion  prevailed,  among  both  Irish 
and  English,  that  certain  prophecies  of 
Merlin  and  of  Saint  Columbkille  were 
fulfilled  in  this  invasion  of  Down,  and 
wdiile  the  idea  encouraged  the  latter  it 
had  a  contrary  effect  on  the  former.  De 
Courcy  assumed  that  he  was  "the  White 
Knight,  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  with 
birds  upon  his  shield,"  as  described  by 
the  British  prophet,  and  he  took  care 
that  the  resemblance  should  be  as  per- 
fect as  possible.  It  was  also  understood 
that  he  answered  the  description  of  the 
"  certain  poor  and  needy  fugitive  from 
abroad,"  who,  according  to  the  words 
ascribed  to  the  Irish  saint,  was  to  be 
the  conqueror  of  Down.  De  Courcy 
carried  about  with  him  a  book  of  St. 
Columbkille's  prophecies,  and  turned 
the  popular  interpretation  of  them  to 
his  account. 

Cardinal  Vivian,  having  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  held  a  synod  of  bishops  and 


abbots,  at  which  he  set  forth  the  obli- 
gation of  yielding  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  Henry,  in  virtue  of  the 
papal  bulls.  He  was  probably  induced 
by  the  English  functionaries  to  take 
this  step,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  commission  from  the  pope  to 
do  so.  On  his  passage  through  Eng- 
land, when  coming  from  Rome,  he  had 
even  been  treated  with  much  discour- 
tesy, and  was  not  permitted  to  proceed 
on  his  mission  until  he  had  bound  him- 
self by  oath  to  do  nothing  against  the 
king's  interests.  He  was  further  in- 
duced, at  the  synod,  to  grant  a  general 
leave  to  the  English  soldiers  to  take 
whatever  provisions  they  might  want 
on  their  expeditions  out  of  the  churches, 
in  which  the  Irish  were  accustomed  to 
deposit  them  as  in  an  inviolable  sanctu- 
ary ;  but  he  required  that  a  reasonable 
price  should  be  paid  to  the  rectors  of 
these  churches  for  what  might  be  thus 
taken  away. 

The  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr  (4  Becket),  was  founded  in 
Dublin  by  FitzAdelm,  by  order  of 
Henry  II.  The  site  was  the  place  now 
called  Thomas'-court ;  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  cardinal  Vivian  and  St.  Laurence 
O'Toole,  the  deputy  endowed  it  with  a 
carucate  of  land  called  Donore,  in  the 
Liberties  of  the  city.  After  the  synod 
the  cardinal  passed  over  to  Chester  on 
his  way  to  Scotland. 

Murrough,  one  of  the  sons  of  Roderic 
O'Conor,  rebelled  against  his  father, 
and,  at  his  solicitation,  Milo  de  Cogan 
was  sent  by  the  deputy  with  a  hostile 
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force  into  Connanght,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  Windsor.  Roderic  was 
tben  in  Tar  Conn  aught,  and  De  Cogan, 
in  his  progress,  found  the  country 
abandoned ;  the  inhabitants  having 
burned  the  houses  and  fled  to  their 
woods  or  mountains,  taking  with  them, 
or  concealing  in  subterranean  granaries, 
all  their  provisions,  so  that  the  English 
could  find  neither  food  nor  plunder. 
Having  penetrated  as  far  as  Tuam,  which 
they  found  also  deserted,  the  invaders 
were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps ;  but 
Roderic  hastened  from  the  west,  pressed 
on  their  rear,  and  at  length  came  up 
with  them,  or,  as  others  say,  lay  in  wait 
for  them,  in  a  wood  near  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  where  he  defeated  them 
with  considerable  slaughter.  The  un- 
natural Murrough,  who  had  acted  as  a 
guide  to  the  English,  was  made  prisoner, 
and  being  condemned  by  the  Connacians 
with  the  consent  of  his  father  his  eyes 
were  put  out — a  punishment  which,  in 
the  case  of  this  traitor,  was  too  merciful. 
To  the  credit  of  the  men  of  Connaught, 
not  one  of  them  joined  the  rebellious 
pon  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  May,  this  year  (1177), 
Henry  II.,  having  previously  obtained 
the  sanction  of  pope  Alexander  HI.,  as- 
sembled a  council  of  prelates  and  barons 
at  Oxford,  and  in  their  presence  solemn- 
ly constituted  his  youngest  son,  John, 
Btill  only  a  child,  "king  in  Ireland." 
This  stej-),  which  was  another  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  by  conferring 
on  John  a  title  recognized  as  belonging 
to  Roderic  O'Conor,  did  not  lead  to  the 


settlement  of  Irish  affiiii's,  which  Henry 
may  have  anticipated  from  it;  nor  did 
John  ever  assume  any  other  title  in  thia 
country  but  that  of  lord  of  Ireland  and 
earl  of  Moreton. 

A  new  sfrant  of  Meath  to  Husrh  de 
Lacy  was  made  out  in  the  joint  names 
of  Henry  II.  and  John  ;  and  Desmond, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  kingdom 
of  Cork,  was  granted  by  charter  to 
Robert  FitzStephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan, 
with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Cork 
and  the  adjoining  cantreds,  which  the 
kins:  reserved  to  himself.  For  some 
years  after,  however,  they  were  able  to 
obtain  possession  of  only  seven  cantreds 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  In  the 
same  way  the  kingdom  of  Limerick,  or 
Thomond,  was  granted  to  two  English 
noblemen,  brothers  of  the  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, who  declined  the  dangerous  gift. 
It  was  then  given  by  Henry  to  another 
baron,  Philip  de  Braosa ;  and  this  new 
claimant,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  city, 
accompanied  bj''  De  Cogan  and  Fitz- 
Stephen, with  an  army  to  put  him  in 
possession,  was  seized  with  such  fear, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
his  confederates,  he  fled  to  Cork  and 
left  the  country. 

De  Braosa  was  not  a  coward,  as  his 
actions  in  subsequent  years  clearly 
proved ;  but  the  determination  exhi- 
bited by  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick.^, 
who  fired  their  city  on  his  approach, 
that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  invaders,  inspired  him  with  awe; 
and  he  had  no  confidence  in  his  own 
followers,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
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the  scum  of  society  from  the  Welsh 
marches.  The  territory  of  Wnterfoi-d 
was  granted  to  Roger  le  Poer,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  le  Poers,  or  Powers ;  but, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  city,  with  the  dis- 
trict immediately  adjoining,  was  re- 
served by  Henry  for  himself. 

Grants  were  also  made  to  other 
hungry  adventurers,  with  total  indiffer- 
ence, as  in  the  case  of  those  already 
mentioned,  to  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
themselves,  or  to  any  treaty  existing 


*  A  family  connection  existed  between  several  of  the 
first  English  invaders,  as  appears  from  the  following 
account : — Nesta,  daughter  of  Rees  ap  Twyder,  prince 
of  South  Wales,  had,  while  mistress  of  king  Henry  I.,  a 
Bon,  Henry,  who  was  the  father  of  Meyler  and  Robert 
FitzHenry.  While  wife  (or,  as  some  say,  mistress)  of 
Stephen,  constable  of  Cardigan,  she  bore  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen ;  and,  finally,  when  married  to  Gerald  of 
Windsor,  she  had  three  sons :  first,  William,  the  father 
ot  Raymond  le  Gros,  or  the  Corpulent  (who  married 
Basilia,  Strongbow's  sister,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Graces  of  Wexford,  and  of  the  FitzMaurices  of  Kerry), 
and  of  Griffith  ;  second.  Maitrice  FitzGerald  (ancestor  of 
the  Geraldines  of  Kildare  and  Desmond),  who  had  four 
sons,  William,  who  married  Ellen,  another  sister  of 
Strongbow,  or,  as  some  say.  Alma,  a  daughter  of  Strong- 
bow,  Gerald,  Alexander,  and  Milo  ;  and  third,  David, 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  There  was  another  Nesta,  the 
daughter,  according  to  some,  and  the  grand-daughter, 
according  to  others,  of  the  former  one,  and  she  was 
married  to  Hervey  of  Mountmaurice,  the  uncle  of 
Strongbow.  A  daughter  of  the  first  Nesta  was  married 
to  William  de  Barri,  a  Pembrokeshire  knight,  by  whom 
she  had  four  sons,  Robert,  Philip,  Walter,  and  Gerald, 
the  last-named  being  the  well-known  chronicler  of  the 
icvasion,  Giraldus  Cambrensis.   The  other  leading  men 


with  them,  and  even  without  any  right 
established  by  force  of  arms;  so  that 
Sir  John  Davies,  the  English  attorney- 
general  of  James  I.,  remarked,  that  "all 
Ireland  was,  by  Henry  II.,  cantonized 
among  ten  of  the  English  nation  ;  and 
though  they  had  not  gained  possession 
of  one-third  of  the  kingdom,  yet  in  title 
they  were  owners  and  lords  of  all,  so  as 
nothing  was  left  to  be  granted  to  the 
natives."* 


of  the  early  adventurers,  not  mentioned  among  the  pre- 
ceding, were:  Robert  de  Bermingham,  Walter  Bluet, 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  William  and  Philip  de  Braosa, 
Adam  Chamberlain,  Milo  and  Richard  de  Cogan,  Ray- 
mond Canteton,  or  Kantune,  Hugh  Cantwell  (according 
to  Hanmer),  or  Gundeville  (according  to  Camden)  or 
Hugh  Cantilon  (according  to  Cambrensis),  John  de 
Courcy,  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  Adam  Dullard,  William 
FitzAdelm  de  Burgo  (ancestor  of  the  Burkes),  William 
Ferrand,  Robert  FitzBernard,  Richard  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Godobert,  Raymond  FitzHugh,  Theobald  FitzWalter 
(ancestor  of  the  Butlers),  Richard  and  Thomas  le 
Fleming,  Adam  de  Gernemie,  Reginald  de  Glanvil, 
Geoffry  de  Hay,  Philip  de  Hastings,  Adam  de  Hereford, 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  William  Makrell,  Gilbert  Nangle,  or  de 
Angulo,  WOliam  Nott,  Gilbert  de  Nugent,  Richard  and 
William  Petit,  Robert,  Roger,  and  William  le  Poer, 
Maurice  and  Philip  de  Prendergast,  Purcell,  Robert  de 
Quiney,  or  Quincy,  Jolm  and  Walter  de  Ridelsford,  or 
Ridensford,  Adam  de  Rupe,  or  Roche,  Robert  de  Salis- 
bury, Robert  Smith,  Almeric  de  St.  Laurence  (ancestor 
of  the  Howth  family),  Hugh  Tyrrell,  Richard  Tuito, 
Bertram  de  Verdon,  Philip  Welsh,  Philip  de  Worcester, 
&c.,  &c. —  Vide  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Camden's  Hibernia, 
Hanmer's  Chronicle,  Harris's  Uibernica,  and  the  Rev, 
C.  P.  Meehan's  translation  of  The  Oera]dinei.  p.  22. 
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Kiag  of  France,  Philip  Augustus.— Third  Crusade  (1188-1194). 


(A.  D.  1178  TO  1199.) 


JOHN  DE  COURCY,  notwithstaiid- 
^  ing  the  prestige  of  his  successes  in 
the  north,  was  not  invincible.  After 
sweeping  off,  in  1178,  a  large  spoil  of 
cattle  from  Machaire  Conaille,  or  the 
plain  of  Louth,  he  encamped,  on  his 
return  to  Down,  in  Glenree,  the  vale  of 
Newry  river,  and  was  there  attacked  by 
O'Carroll  of  Oriel,  and  MacDunlevy  of 
Ulidia,  and  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. On  this  occasion  he  lost  450  men, 
many  of  whom  were  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river,  while  the 
Irish  had  only  100  killed.  Some  time 
after  he  went  on  a  plundering  excursion 
into  Dalaradia,  and  was  defeated  by 
Cumee  O'Flynn,  lord  of  Hy-Tuirtre  and 


Firlee,  in  Antrim,  when,  according  to 
Giraldus,  he  escaped  from  the  field  on 
foot,  with  only  eleven  followers,  and 
reached  his  camp  after  a  flight  of  two 
days  and  nights  without  food.  The 
Euglish  historians  attribute  this  disaster 
to  the  number  of  cattle  which  he  was 
carrying  away,  and  which,  being  driven 
back  upon  his  ranks  by  the  Irish,  caused 
such  confusion  that  his  men  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy. 

The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  mention  a 
desolating  war  which  raged  this  year 
between  the  Irish  of  Thomond  and  Des- 
mond, in  which  the  latter  territory  was 
so  wasted  that  some  of  its  ancient  fami- 
lies, as  the  O'Donovans,  pzinces  of  Hy- 
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Figeinte,  and  tlie  O'Collinses,  subordi- 
nate chiefs  of  Hy-Conail  Gavra,  an 
ancient  sub-division  of  the  former  terri- 
tory, were  driven  from  their  patrimonies 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  present  county  of  Cork.  The  native 
chroniclers  also  record  internecine  quar- 
rels, at  the  same  period,  between  the 
Irish  of  Ulster  and  those  of  West  Meath 
and  OflFaly,  the  English  acting  as  allies 
in  the  ranks  of  the  latter. 

FitzAdelm,  as  already  observed,  had 
become  so  unpopular  w^ith  the  English 
colonists,  from  his  opposition  to  rapine 
and  suspected  partiality  to  the  Ii'ish, 
that  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
him,  and  appointed  De  Lacy  in  his  stead, 
with  the  title  of  procurator.  FitzAdelm 
was,  however,  made  constable  of  Lei  li- 
ster; Wexford  was  entrusted  to  his 
care,  and  Waterford  to  that  of  Robert 
le  Poer. 

A.  D.  1179. — Several  L'ish  bishops 
proceeded  this  year  to  Rome,  on  the 
summons  of  Alexander  IIL,  to  attend 
the  third  general  council  of  Lateran. 
These  prelates  were — St.  Lorcan,  or  Lau- 
rence, of  Dublin  ;  O'Dufify,  of  Tuam ; 
O'Brien,  of  Killaloe  ;  Felix,  of  Lisraore ; 
Augustine,  of  Waterford  ;  and  Brictius, 
of  Limerick.  In  passing  through  Eng- 
land they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
not  to  act  in  any  manner  prejudicial  to 
that  country  or  its  king.  The  pope 
treated  St.  Laurence  with  special  kind- 
ness, appointed  him  his  legate  for  Ire- 
land, and  conferred  particular  favors  on 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  confirming  its 
iurisdiction  over  the  suffragan  sees  of  its 


pi'ovince.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Holy  Father  learned,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  unhappy  results  which  had 
followed  from  the  Anglo-Norman  inva- 
sion of  Ireland. 

A.  D.  1180. — Ha-'ing  returned  from 
Rome,  St.  Laurence  devoted  himself, 
with  his  accustomed  zeal,  to  his  archi 
episcopal  and  legatine  duties ;  and  he 
was  particularl}^  strict  in  punishing  the 
lax  manners  of  some  of  the  Anglo-Nor 
man  and  Welsh  clergy  who  had  couk 
over  with  the  adventurers.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  he  went  to  England 
on  a  mission  from  Roderic  O'Conor,  one 
of  whose  sons  accompanied  him  as  a 
hostage ;  but  the  English  king  refused 
either  to  listen  to  his  representations  or 
to  permit  him  to  return  to  Ireland,  anJ 
left  for  Normandy,  whither  the  saint, 
after  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  the  monastery 
of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  set  out  to 
follow  him.  The  holy  archbishop,  how- 
ever, was  able  to  proceed  no  further 
than  Augum,  or  Eu,  on  the  borders  of 
Normandy,  in  a  monastery,  at  which 
place  he  fell  sick,  and  died  on  the  14t]i 
of  November,  1180.  When  asked  by 
the  monks  to  make  his  will,  he  called 
God  to  witness  that  "he  had  not  as 
much  as  one  penny  under  the  sun;" 
and  a  little  before  he  expired  he  said  in 
Irish,  speaking  of  his  unhappy  country- 
men, "Alas,  foolish  and  senseless  people ! 
What  will  you  now  do  ?  Who  will  heal 
your  differences?  Who  will  have  pity 
on  you  ?"  His  charity  was  unbounded. 
During  a  famine  which  prevailed  for 
three  years  in  Dublin,  he  made  extr^- 
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ordinary  sacrifices  to  relieve  tbe  poor. 
His  spirit  of  mortification  was  worthy 
of  tbe  primitive  saints.  His  love  for 
his  ill-fated  country  was  that  of  an 
ardent  patriot,  yet  his  country's  enemies 
wore  compelled  to  confess  and  revere 
his  virtues.  Several  miracles  are  re- 
corded of  him,  and  he  was  canonized 
by  Honorius  HI.,  in  the  year  1226.* 

At  this  time  the  power  of  Hugh  de 
Lacy  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
Eno:lish  baron  m  Ireland.  Giraldus 
observes  that  "  he  amply  enriched  him- 
self and  his  followers  by  oppressing 
others  with  a  strong  hand  ;"  yet  he  was 
less  hatelul  to  the  Irish  than  most  of 
the  other  foreigners.  He  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Roderic 
O'Conor,  without  previously  asking  the 
permission  of  Henry  II. ;  and  this  alli- 
ance, together  with  the  popularity 
;vhich  he  enjoyed,  excited  the  jealousy 
.>f  the  English  monarch,  who  abruptly 
)  amoved  him  from  the  government. 
De  Lac^^'s  ready  obedience  in  yielding 
up  his  office  restored  him,  howevei*,  to 
the  king's  confidence,  and  he  was  rein- 
stated in  power  with  Robert,  bishop  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  his  counsellor,  or  rather 
as  a  spy  on  his  proceedings. 

A.  r>.  1182 — Milo  de  Cogan,  one  of 
the  most  chivalrous  of  the  first  adven- 
turers,  fell   a  victim  this  year   to   the 


*  See  his  life,  by  the  Rev.  John  CHanlon,  of  Dublin  ; 
also  Surius,  quoted  by  Usslier,  in  the  /^i/lloge,  note  to 
Epist.  xlviii.  "  The  beautiful  churcli  of  Eu,  in  which 
the  remains  of  St.  Laurence  are  preserved,  Las  been 
recently  restored,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  little  oratory 
which  marks  on  the  hill  over  the  town  the  spot  where 
tbe  saint  exclaimed, '  fuec  eat  requia  mea,'  Sic.,  the  names 


hostility  which  the  aggressions  of  the 
English  stirred  up  in  every  quarter. 
He  was  proceeding  from  Cork  to  Lis- 
more,  accompanied  by  a  son  of  Robert 
FitzStepheu  and  a  few  other  knights,  to 
hold  a  conference  with  some  of  the  people 
of  Waterford,  when  he  was  set  upon  by 
MacTire,  prince  of  Iraokilly,  and  cut  oflf 
with  aP  his  j^arty.  Giraldus  says  that 
he  was  invited  by  MacTire  to  pass  the 
night  in  his  house,  and  that  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  when  seated 
with  his  knights  in  a  field  ;  but  this 
statement  appearing,  as  it  does,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tissue  of  slanders,  merits 
little  credit.  The  event  was  a  signal 
for  a  general  rising  of  the  chieftains  of 
Munster,  and  FitzStephen  was  so  close- 
ly besieged  by  them  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  succumbing, 
when  his  nephew,  Raymond  Ic  Gros, 
brought  succor  by  sea  from  Wexford, 
and  raised  the  siege.  Richard  de  Cogan. 
brother  of  Milo,  was  sent  over  by  Henry 
to  aid  FitzStephen  in  the  government 
of  Cork,  and  was  accompanied  by  two 
of  FitzStephen's  nephews,  Philip  and 
Gerald  Barry.* 

As  new  adventurers  appear,  the  earl- 
ier ones  vanish  from  the  scene.  Among 
the  latter  was  Hervey  of  Mountmaur- 
ice,  whose  opposition  to  the  more  war- 
like Raymond  has  oeen  so  often  noticed. 


of  several  Irishmen  are  inscribed."    (Dr.  Kelly's  Camb 
Ever.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  648,  d.) 

*  The  latter  was  the  oft-quotet^  Giraldus  Cambrensia, 
a  vain,  conceited  writer,  and  compiler  of  silly  fables  and 
malicious  calumnies  about  Ireland  and  her  people, 
altliough  his  Hibernia  Expugnata  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant record  we  possess  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
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He  founded  the  beautiful  abbey  of 
Dunbrody,  in  Wexford  ;  and  disgusted, 
as  it  would  seem,  with  the  scenes  of  ra- 
pine which  he  had  witnessed  in  Ireland, 
he  retired  from  the  strife  of  the  world, 
and  became  a  monk  at  Canterbury, 
giving  to  the  abbey  there  a  portion  of 
the  property  which  he  had  acquired  in 
Ireland.  We  find  De  Lacy,  in  Meath, 
and  De  Courcy,  in  Ulster,  also  founding 
religious  houses  with  a  portion  of  the 
plunder  which  they  had  unscrupulously 
taken  from  the  native  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  Ireland. 

De  Courcy  obtained,  tliis  year,  at 
Dun  bo,  in  Dalaradia,  a  decisive  victory 
over  Donnell  O'Loughlin  and  the  Kinel 
Ow^!Q,  which,  for  some  time,  checked 
the  heroism  of  the  northern  chieftains, 
and  enabled  him  to  strengthen  his 
position  and  overrun  the  province 
without  opposition. 

A.  D.  1183. — The  Irish  annals  are 
filled,  at  this,  as  at  other  periods,  with 
accounts  of  feuds  among  the  native 
princes,  but  such  of  them  as  left  no 
visible  traces  on  our  history  we  pass  in 
silence.  The  strife  which  had  long 
existed  in  the  family  of  the  unhappy 
monarch,  Roderic,  broke  out  now  with 
Increased  violence ;  and  after  vain 
efforts,  on  the  part  of  neighboring 
princes,  to  settle  the  differences,  even 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  wretched 
king,  according  to  the  annals  Kilronan, 
retired  this  year  to  the  abbey  of  Cong, 
leaving  the  kingdom  of  Connaught  to 
his  son,  Conor  Moinmoy. 

A.  D.  1184— On    the   death   of    St. 


Laurence  O'Toole,  Henry  sent  a  com* 
missioner  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  into  the  royal  coffers. 
He  then  caused  a  numbev  of  the  Dub- 
lin clergy  to  assemble  at  Evesham,  in 
Worcestershire,  and  at  his  recommen- 
dation they  elected  John  Comyn,  or 
Cumming,  an  Englishman,  to  the  vacant 
see.  Comyn  proceeded  to  Rome,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  and  subsequently 
consecrated  archbishop,  by  pope  Lu' 
cius  HI.,  at  Veletri.  The  pope  also 
granted  him  a  bull,  exempting  the  dio- 
cese of  Dublin  from  the  exercise  of  any 
other  episcopal  authority  within  its 
limits  and  without  the  permission  of  its 
archbishop.  This  privilege  was  intended 
as  a  protection  against  the  power  of  the 
primate,  who  could  not,  at  that  time,  be 
considered  as  a  subject  of  the  English 
king;  and  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
acts,  upon  which  the  controversy  which 
subsequently  arose  as  to  the  i-elative 
prerogatives  of  the  sees  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin  was  founded.  The  new  arch- 
bishop did  not  come  to  Dublin  until 
1184,  and  his  presence  then  was  in 
tended  as  a  preparation  for  the  ap 
proaching  visit  of  prince  John. 

A.  D.  1 185. — Henry's  suspicions  of  De 
Lacy  were  not,  it  appears,  unfounded, 
as  that  ambitious  baron  is  understood 
to  have  really  aspired  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland.  He  was,  therefore,  once 
more  deprived  of  the  government,  in 
1184,  and  in  his  stead  was  sent  over 
Philip  of  Worcester,  who  eclipsed  all 
his  predecessors  by  his  exactions  and 
injustice.     This  man's  first  act  was  to 
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resume,  for  the  king's  use,  lands  which 
had  been  sold  to  O'Casey  by  his  prede- 
cessor. He  levied  contributions  without 
regard  lo  justice  or  mercy ;  and  pro- 
ceeding with  an  army  to  Ulster,  a  terri- 
tory which  had  been  hitherto  left  ex- 
clusively to  De  Courcy's  enterprise,  he 
exacted  money  from  all  parties,  but 
chiefly  from  the  clei-gy.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  worthy  coadjutor,  Hugh 
Tyrrel,  who  stripped  the  clergy  of  Ar- 
magh by  his  extortions,  carrying  off, 
among  other  things,  their  large  brewing 
pan,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
on  the  way,  as  the  horses  which  drew 
it  were  burned  in  a  stable  where  they 
halted  for  the  night,  and  he  himself  was 
seized  wdth  violent  griping  pains,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries, 
were  a  just  punishment  for  his  rapine.* 
This  year  is  memorable  for  the 
wretched  experiment  which  Henry 
made  to  govern  Ireland  through  his 
son  John,  a  step  which  proved  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  king's  boasted 
wisdom.  The  young  prince,  then  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  arrived  at  Water- 
ford  from  Milford  Haven  the  week 
after  Easter,  with  400  kuights  and  a 
well-equipped  foi'ce  of  horse  and  foot, 
conveyed  in  sixty  transports.  He  as- 
sumed simply  the  title  of  earl  of  More- 

*  This  plunder  of  the  clergy  of  Armagh  took  place  in 
the  course  of  the  Lent,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
then  the  celebrated  crozier  of  St.  Patrick,  called  the 
Staff  of  Jesus,  was  removed  from  the  primatial  city  to 
Dublin,  although  it  is  usually  stated  that  this  transfer 
was  made  by  FitzAdelm,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
exercised  anv  authority  in  the  north. 

f  Wlicn  John  was  about  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  in 
1185  hjfl  father  n^nlicd  to  pope  Lucius  III  for  peniiif 


ton  and  lord  of  Ireland,  althous^h  he 
had  been  invested  some  years  before 
with  the  nominal  rank  of  king.f  He 
was  attended  by  Gerald  Barry,  or  Cam 
brensis,  as  his  tutor,  and  by  Ranulph 
de  Glanville,  justiciary  of  England;  but 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  retinue  of  in- 
solent young  Norman  courtiers  of  as 
profligate  manners  as  he  notoriously  was 
himself  The  proceedings  of  the  new 
visitors  were  most  inauspiciously  com- 
menced. Some  Leinster  chieftains 
waited  upon  John,  at  his  arrival,  to 
pay  their  respects,  but  their  costume 
and  appearance  excited  the  mirth  of 
him  and  his  brainless  attendants,  who 
treated  them  with  derision,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  pluck  their  beards.  Justly 
incensed  at  the  insults  offered  them,  the 
Irish  princes  hastily  quitted  the  camp 
and  removing  their  families  and  follow- 
ers from  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
English,  repaired  to  Connaught  and 
those  parts  of  Munster  yet  free  from 
the  foreign  yoke,  proclaiming  every- 
where the  insolent  treatment  which 
they  had  received,  and  stirring  up  their 
countrymen  to  resistance. 

John  and  his  courtiers  pursued  their 
mad  career,  regardless  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering.  Some  Irish  septs, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  i:)eaceably 

si  on  to  crown  the  young  prince,  but  the  Pope  declined 
giving  his  sanction.  On  the  accession  of  Urban  III.,  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  the  application  was  renewed, 
and  this  time  the  required  leave  was  granted,  and  a 
crown,  made  of  peacock's  feathers  interwoven  with  gold, 
was  sent  from  Rome  by  the  Pontiff,  on  the  occasion  ;  but 
John's  expedition  having  in  the  mean  time  failed,  hij 
intended  coronation  was  abandonod 
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in  tlie  English  territory,  were  expelled, 
and  driven  to  swell  the  ranks  of  tlieir 
disaffected  countrymen,  their  lands 
Leinor  2:iven  to  the  new  comers;  the 
old  Welsh  settlers  were  forced  to  leave 
the  towns  and  reside  in  the  marches, 
and  the  early  Anglo-Norman  colonists 
were  harassed,  with  exactions.  Castles 
were  erected  by  John's  orders  at  Tip- 
raid-Fachtna,  now  Tibraghny,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  at  Ardfinan,  over- 
looking the  Suir,  in  Tipperary,  and  at 
Lismore;  and  from  these  strongholds 
parties  were  sent  to  plunder  the  lands 
of  Munster.  But  the  indomitable  Don- 
Tiell  O'Brien  took  the  field,  and  the 
English  wei'e  defeated  by  him  in  several 
encounters.  He  took  the  castle  of  Ard- 
finan, b}^  stratagem,  and  put  the  garrison 
to  the  sword.  Several  of  the  bravest 
English  knights  were  cut  off  in  battle : 
Roger  le  Poer  was  slain  in  Ossory, 
Robert  Barry  at  Lismore,  Raymond 
FitzHugh  at  Olechan,  and  Raymond 
Canton  in  Idrone.  After  being  deci- 
mated in  detail,  the  remnant  of  John's 
discomfited  army  retired  to  the  cities, 
where  the  men,  following  the  example 
of  their  captains,  indulged  in  every  vice, 
and  left  the  surrounding  countiy  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  the  Irish,  who 
destroyed  the  crops  of  the  colonists. 
The  money  collected  by  oppressive  exac- 
tions was  squandered  in  dissipation  by 
John,  while  the  troops  were  left  unpaid, 
and  the  whole  colony  was  reduced  by 
i famine  and  losses  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin. 

Things  had  been  going  on  thus  for 


several  months  before  king  Henry 
became  aware  of  the  real  state  of  affaii-s. 
He  then  hastily  recalled  his  hopefu. 
son,  who,  on  his  return  to  England, 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  his  disasters 
upon  De  Lacy,  whom  he  represented  as 
leagued  with  the  Lish,  and  as  setting 
himself  up  for  king.  It  is  indeed  as- 
serted that  De  Lacy  had  at  this  period 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Meath,  and 
that  he  received  tribute  as  such  fi-om 
Connaught,  and  had  got  a  diadem  made 
for  himself;  but  so  far  from  his  beinof 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  native  Irish, 
the  territory  of  Meath  was,  at  this  very 
period,  invaded  by  an  Ii'ish  army,  which 
was  defeated  by  William  Petit,  a  feuda- 
tory, or  liegeman  of  De  Lacy.  About 
this  time  Dermot  MacCarthy,  king  of 
Desmond,  was  killed  at  a  conference  in 
Cork,  by  Theobald  Fitz Walter,  the  chief 
butler.* 

Parties  of  the  older  English  adven- 
turers were  now  in  the  habit  of  hiiing 
themselves  as  auxiliaries  to  different 
Irish  princes.  Thus  some  English  aided 
Donnell  O'Brien  in  an  inroad  which  he 
made  this  year  into  West  Connaught, 
while  another  party  of  them  served  m 
the  army  of  Conor  Moiumoy,  when  he 
retaliated  by  plundering  Killaloe  a-nd 
pillaging  Thomond.  "The  English," 
say  our  annalists,  on  this  latter  occasion, 
"came  as  far  as  Roscommon  with  the 
son   of  Roderic,  who  gave  them   3,000 


cows  as  wages 


M 


*  MacCarthy  was  not,  as  Moore  says,  rlc/cated  ia  buttla 
— See  Ware's  Annals. 
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A.  D.  1186. — Hugli  de  Lacy  did  not 
live  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charges  laid  against  him  by  priuce 
John.  This  remarkable  man,  whom  the 
Irish  annals  describe  as  the  "  profaner 
and  destroyer  of  many  churches,"  and 
the  "  loi'd  (or  king)  of  the  English  of 
Meath,  Breffny,  and  Oriel ;  of  whose 
English  castles  all  Meath,  from  the 
Shannon  to  the  sea,  was  full,"  was  killed 
this  year  while  inspecting  the  works  of 
a  castle  which  he  had  just  completed  on 
the  site  of  St.  Columbkille's  great  mon- 
astery of  Durrow,  in  the  present  King's 
county.  He  was  accompanied  by  three 
Englishmen,  and  was  stooping  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  workmen,  when  a 
/young  man  named  O'Meyey,  or  Meey, 
()elonging  to  an  ancient  family  of  that 
country,  finding  the  enemy  of  his  race 
in  his  power,  smote  him  with  a  battle- 
axe  which  he  had  carried  concealed,  and 
with  one  blow  severed  his  head  from 
his  body,  both  head  and  trunk  rolling 
into  the  castle  ditch.  Fleet  as  a  grey- 
hound, the  young  man  bounded  away, 
and  was  soon  safe  from  pursuit  in  the 
wood  of  Killcare;  nor  did  he  stop 
until  he  announced  his  success  to  the 
Sinnagh   (the  Fox)  O'Caharny,  whose 


*  Sir  Hngli  de  Lacy  left  two  sons  by  his  first  ^^ife, 
Rosa  de  Munemene,  Walter,  lord  of  Meath,  and  Hugh, 
earl  of  Ulster ;  by  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Rod- 
eric  O'Conor,  he  had  a  son  called  William  Qorm,  from 
whom  (according  to  Duald  MacFirbis)  the  celebrated 
rebel,  Pierce  Oge  Lacy  of  Bruree  and  BrufF,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  the  eighteenth  in  descent,  and  from 
whom  also  the  Lynches  of  Qalway  are  descended.  Wal- 
ter and  Hugh  left  no  male  issue,  but  Walter  had  two 
dauchters,  who  were  married,  one  to  Lord  Theobald 
Vardon,  and  the  other  to  Qeoffiry  QcneviUe ;  and  Hugh 


territory  of  Teffia  at  one  time  includeo 
Durrow  ;  and  at  whose  instigation,  th6 
annalists  say,  this  perilous  exploit  was 
undertaken. 

Thus  perished  the  most  powerful  of 
the  English  invaders ;  and  Henry  IL, 
who  feared  or  suspected  him,  did  not 
conceal  his  satisfaction  at  his  death. 
The  king's  first  step,  on  hearing  the 
news,  was  to  order  his  son,  John,  to 
return  to  Ireland  and  take  possession  of 
De  Lacy's  lands  and  castles  during  the 
minority  of  the  late  baron's  eldest  son, 
but  the  death  of  the  king's  third  son, 
Geoffry,  duke  of  Bretagne,  caused  this 
arrangement  to  be  abandoned.* 

Archbishop  Comyn  held  a  provincial 
synod  this  year  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  Dublin.f  This  year, 
also,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  solemn 
translation  of  the  relics  of  SS.  Patrick, 
Colomba,  and  Brigid,  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  of  Down.  The  remains  of 
these  great  saints  of  the  primitive  church 
of  Ireland  were,  it  is  alleged,  discovered 
in  a  miraculous  manner  in  an  obscure 
part  of  that  church  the  preceding  year  , 
and  the  permission  of  the  pope  having 
been  obtained  for  the  purpose,  they 
were  solemnly  transferred  to  one  suita- 


had  one  daughter,  Maude,  who  married  Walter  de  Bur. 
go  (grandson  of  FitzAdelm  de  Burgo),  who  became,  in 
her  right,  earl  of  Ulster.     See  Four  Masters,  vol.  iii.,  p 
75,  note  ;  also,  G'Flaherty's  lar  Connavght,  p.  36. 

t  The  synod  was  opened  on  the  fourth  Sunday  m 
Lent,  and  the  canons  which  were  adopted  at  it,  and  were 
soon  after  confirmed  by  Pope  Urban  III.,  are,  says  Har- 
ris, extant  among  the  archives  of  Christ  Church  See 
abstracts  of  these  canons  by  Harris,  in  Ware's  Biah* 
ops,  p.  310;  and  by  Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist  ch.  xxx, 
sect.  7. 
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ble  monument,  cardinal  Vivian,  who 
was  sent  over  on  the  occasion,  being 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

A.  D.  1188.— Divided  and  weakened 
by  mutual  and  implacable  dissensions, 
the  northern  chieftains  were  yet  able  to 
check  the  foreigners  by  some  serious 
defeats.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a 
strong  force  of  the  invadei-s  issued  from 
their  castle  of  Moy  Cova  in  Down,  and 
were  plundering  the  territory  of  Ty- 
rone, when  they  were  met  at  a  place 
called  Cavan  na  Crann-ard,  or  the  hol- 
low of  the  lofty  trees,  by  Donuell 
O'Loughlin,  lord  of  Aileach,  and  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  although 
the  brave  Irish  chieftain  himself  fell  in 
the  conflict.  The  death  of  this  gallant 
chief  left  De  Courcy  at  liberty  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Connaught ;  Conor 
Moinmoy,  with  Melaghlin  Beg,  of  Meath, 
bavins:  burnt  the  Ensrlish  castle  of  Kil- 
lare  in  West  Meath,  and  cut  off  its 
garrison  the  preceding  year.  The  Con- 
naught  chieftains  rallied  at  the  call  of 
their  prince,  who  also  obtained  the  aid 
•of  Donnell  O'Brien,  and  Conor  Moin- 
moy was  thus  able  to  present  such  an 
array  that  De  Courcy  avoided  a  col- 
lision with  him.  The  English  army 
then  marched  northward  with  the  in- 
tention of  penetrating  into  Tirconnell, 
and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Easdara,  or 
Ballysadere,  in  Sligo,  when  they  found 
the  Tirconnellian  chief,  Flaherty  O'Mul- 
dory,  prepared  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
receive  them.  De  Courcy  once  more 
made  a  disgraceful  retreat,  having  fii'st 
burnt   the   town,  but   in   crossing   the  \ 


Curlieu  mountains  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Connaught  men  and  the  Dalcassiaus, 
aud  after  suffering  considerable  loss, 
escaped  to  Leinster  with  difficulty. 

A.  D.  1189. — The  troubled  and  event- 
ful career  of  Henry  II.  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  close.  That  profligate  and 
ambitious  monarch  died  in  France, 
broken-hearted  and  defeated,  cursins: 
his  rebellious  sons  with  his  dying  words. 
Some  think  that  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Ireland  that  the  pressure  of  other  cares 
had  prevented  Henry  from  devoting 
more  attention  to  the  government  of 
that  country ;  and  regret  that  he  was 
unable  to  follow  up  his  invasion  by  a 
complete  conquest.  "  The  world  would 
in  that  case,"  observes  Mr.  Moore, 
"  have  been  spared  the  anomalous  spec 
tacle  that  has  been  ever  since  presented 
by  the  two  nations:  the  one,  subjected, 
without  being  subdued ;  the  other,  rulers 
but  not  masters;  the  one  doomed  to  all 
that  is  tumultuous  in  independence, 
without  its  freedom  ;  the  other  endued 
with  every  attribute  of  despotism  ex- 
cept its  power."* 

But  we  cannot  sympathize  in  any 
such  vain  regret.  Divided  as  the  Irish 
were,  Henry  might  have  done  much  to 
exterminate  or  crush  them  in  detail. 
But  that  he,  or  any  English  king  of  liis 
period,  would  have  govei-ned  them  with 
justice  and  moderation,  or  that  the 
Irish  chieftains  would  have  patiently 
submitted  to  the  wholesale  spoliation 
of  their,  country,  are  hypotheses  which 

*  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  299 
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we  cannot  make.  Had  the  native  Irisli 
race  been  extinct,  Ireland  would  not 
the  less  have  iDeen  ruled  as  a  colony 
and  for  the  supposed  interests  of  Eng- 
land exclusively;  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Anglo-Irish  will  show  us, 
that  the  happiness  or  tranquillity  of 
this  country  would  not  have  been  a 
whit  more  secure. 

The  chivalrous  Richai-d  I.,  occupied, 
during  his  short  reign,  with  the  Cru- 
sades, left  Ireland  wholly  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  unpi'incipled  bi-other, 
John,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
himself  much  trouble  about  its  affairs. 
John  appointed  as  lord  justice  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  son  of  the  former  lord  of 
Meath,  to  the  great  disgust  of  John  de 
Courcy,  who  felt  himself  slighted,  and 
retired  to  Ulster;  but  the  English  bar- 
ons were  allowed  to  prey  on  the  Irish 
as  best  they  could,  and  this  they  con- 
trived tu  do  effectually  by  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  the  Irish  princes  indis- 
criminately, scarcely  any  battle  being 
fought  in  which  English  and  Irish  were 
not  in  the  armies  on  both  sides. 

Conor  Moinmoy,  as  a  just  punish- 
ment for  his  rebellion  against  his  father, 
fell  a  victim,  in  1189,  to  a  conspiracy  of 


*  Moore  and  some  other  Irisli  historians  would  make 
it  appear,  that  it  was  to  commemorate  a  victory  on  this 
occasion  that  Cathal  Crovderg  foundc-d  the  cehibrated 
abbey  of  Enoc  Moy.  or  Be  Colle  Victoria,  in  the  county 
of  Oalway  ;  and  II  mnier,  Lelaud,  and  others  after  the 
Book  of  ITowth,  which  Lcland  only  knew  as  "  Lambeth 
MSS.,"  repeat  a  romantic  story  about  Sir  Armoric  St. 
Lawrence,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  same  abbey  ; 
but  Dr.  O'Donavan  (Four  Masters,  an.  1218,  note  q),  ex- 
plodes the  popular  errors  on  this  subject,  and  shows  that 
the  name  was  Cuoc  Muaidhe,  or  the  hiU  of  Muaidhe  (a 


his  own  chieftains.  He  was,  however 
distinguished  by  courage  and  generosity, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  by 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  princes,  who 
accepted  stipends  from  him,  even  tho 
unhappy  Roderic  submitting  patiently 
to  his  usurpation.  On  his  death  Con- 
naught  was  once  more  plunged  into 
domestic  strife.  Roderic  was  recall- 
ed, and  received  homage  from  severa. 
chiefs ;  but  his  bi'other,  Cathal  Crov- 
dei-g  (Crolbhdhearg),or  the  Redhanded, 
and  his  grandson,  Cathal  Carragh,  the 
son  of  Conor  Moinmoy,  were  rival 
claimants  for  the  sovereignty.  The 
attempt  to  settle  the  matter  by  nego- 
tiation proving  fruitless,  Cathal  Crov- 
derg next  year  established  his  rights 
either  by  battle  or  by  the  show  of 
superior  force,  there  being  some  ob- 
scurity in  our  annals  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  event  was  bi'ought  about.* 
As  to  Roderic,  he  went  from  province 
to  province  among  the  Irish  chieftains 
and  the  English  barons,  soliciting  help 
to  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  Con- 
naught,  but  his  applications  were  re- 
jected by  all ;  and  he  was  at  length 
recalled  by  his  sept  and  i-eceived  the 
lands    of   Tir    Fiachrach    Aidhue    and 


woman's  name),  and  that  "Collis  Victonm,"  by  which 
the  stories  in  question  were  suggested,  is  but  a  fanciful 
translation  of  the  name,  as  if  it  had  been  Cnoc  mbuaidh. 
It  may  be  well  to  correct  another  popular  error  with 
reference  to  this  abbey,  viz.,  the  idea  that  the  almost  ob- 
literated frescoes  still  traceable  on  the  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, represent  the  execution  of  MacMurrough's  son  and 
other  points  of  Irish  history ;  the  subjects  being  un- 
questionably those  favorite  ones  of  the  medireval  artists, 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,"  the  ''  Three  Kingf,' 
&c 
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Kinelea  of  Aughty,  or  the  O'Shauglines- 
sy'8  country,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  present  county  of  Galway. 

A.  D.  1192. — The  indomitable  king  of 
Thomond  again  appears  in  arms  against 
the  English,  who,  with  a  powerful  army 
collected  from  all  Leinster,  marched  as 
far  as  Killaloe.  Here  the}^  were  re- 
pulsed by  O'Brien  and  his  Dalcassians; 
and  at  Thurles,  in  Eliogarty,  they  were 
completely  overthrown  by  the  same 
brave  men  of  Thomond.  In  the  course 
of  this  expedition  the  English  erected 
the  castles  of  Kilfeakle  and  Knock- 
grafoD,  in  Tipperary. 

Two  years  after,  the  English  were  de- 
livered by  the  death  of  Donnell  More 
O'Brien  from  the  most  formidable  anta- 
gonist whom  they  had  yet  met  in  Ire- 
land. Brave  and  liberal,  but  capricious, 
this  prince,  as  soon  as  the  real  intentions 
of  the  invaders  became  obvious,  was  the 
first  to  break  through  the  formal  sub- 
mission which  had  been  made  to  the 
Eno^lish  kins:;  and  with  few  and  brief 
intervals  he  continued  ever  after  in 
arms  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
About  the  same  time  fell  two  other  fa- 
mous Irish  chieftains :  Cumee  O'Flynn, 
who  had  defeated  De  Courcy  at  Firlee, 
was  slain  by  the  English  in  1194 ;  and 
O'Carroll,  prince  of  Oriel,  having  been 
uaken  by  them  the  year  before,  was  first 
deprived  of  his  eyes  and  then  hangea. 

The  affairs  of  the  English  colony  were 
at  this  time  any  thing  but  prosperous. 
New  lords  justices  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  Hugh  de  Lacy  was 
succeeded  by  William  Petit,  in  1191, 
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and  he  again,  the  same  year,  by  William, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  earl  marshal  of 
England,  who  had  married  Isabel,  the 
daughter  of  Strongbow,  and  obtained 
all  the  Irish  possessions  of  that  noble- 
man. The  insolence  of  this  latter  gover- 
nor did  more  to  rouse  the  Irish  princes 
to  resistance  than  the  spoliation  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  by 
othei's,  and  it  was  during  his  adminis- 
tration that  Donnell  O'Brien,  as  we 
have  seen,  so  severely  chastised  the 
invaders  in  Thomond.  Peter  Pipard 
succeeded  him  as  lord  deputy,  and 
was  followed  by  Hamon  de  Valois, 
who,  finding  the  treasuiy  empty,  seized 
without  scruple  the  church  property. 
Archbishop  Comyn  strenuously  remon- 
strated, but  seeing  that  the  pillage  of 
the  church  went  on,  and  that  he  could 
obtain  no  redress  from  the  Irish  govern 
ment,  he  laid  the  diocese  under  an  inter- 
dict, and  proceeded  to  England  to  make 
complaints,  which  were  equally  un- 
heeded there. 

Meanwhile  the  fatal  dissensions  of  the 
Irish  princes  continued  to  do  the  work 
of  the  common  enemy  most  effectually; 
Murtough  O'Loughlin,  lord  of  Kinel- 
Owen,  was  slain,  in  1196,  by  Blosky 
O'Kane,  a  subordinate  chief;  andRory 
MacDunlevy  having  thereupon  raised 
an  army,  composed  partly  of  English 
and  Connaught  auxiliaries,  marched 
against  the  Kinel-Owen,  but  was  de- 
feated with  dreadful  slaughter,  on  the 
plain  of  Armagh.  The  men  of  the  south, 
however,  at  this  moment  exhibited  a 
brilliant  exception  to  this  state  of  parri- 
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cidcal  warfare.  Dounell  M'Cartliy,  son  of 
Dermot,  the  late  king  of  Desmond,  aided 
by  the  forces  of  Catbal  Crovderg,  and  of 
Donogli  Cairbracli  O'Brien,  defeated  the 
English  in  several  battles  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1196.  He  destroyed  their 
castles  of  Kilfeacle  and  Imokilly,  for 
some  time  held  possession  of  the  city  of 
Limerick,  and  it  is  asserted  that  he  re- 
duced the  English  of  Cork  to  submission. 

The  English  had  also  some  reverses 
in  the  north.  One  Kotsel,  or  Kussel, 
whom  De  Courcy  had  left  in  command 
of  a  castle  at  Eas  Creeva,  or  the  Salmon 
Leap,  near  Coleraine,  was  defeated  on 
the  strand  of  Lough  Foyle  by  Flaherty 
O'Muldory,  who  was  now  recognized  as 
chief  of  both  Kinel-Conell  and  Kiuel- 
Owen.  O'Muldory,  however,  died  very 
soon  after  (in  1197),  and  Eachmarcach 
O'Doherty,  Avho  then  assumed  the  chief- 
tainship of  Kiuel-Conell,  was  killed  in  a 
fortnight  after  this  event,  together  with 
200  of  his  people,  in  a  sanguinary  en- 
gagement with  De  Courcy,  at  the  hill 
of  Knoc  Nascain,  near  Lough  Swilly,  in 
Inishowen. 

A.  D.  1198. — This  year  died  the  de- 
posed and  unfortunate  monarch,  Koderic 
O'Conor.  If  individual  misfortune  could 
have  expiated  the  fatal  imbecility  of  his 
earlier  life,  he  suffered  enough  to  merit 

*  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  340.  It  is  only  fair  to 
Btate  that  a  different  estimate  of  Roderic's  character  is 
formed  by  some ;  and  an  accomplished  writer  has  not 
hesitated  to  describe  his  efforts  against  the  Norman 
power  as  heroic  and  self-devoted,  and  himself  as  "a 
great  warrior  and  a  fervent  patriot."  "  Brave,  learned, 
|U8t,  and  enlightened  beyond  his  age,"  writes  his  ami- 
able apologist,  "  he  alone,  of  all  the  Irish  princes,  saw 
ihe  direful  tendency  of  the  Norman  inroad.     All  the 


our  forgiveness.  The  unnatural  rebel* 
lion  of  his  children,  and  the  irretrievable 
downfall  of  his  country,  which  he  wit- 
nessed, and  which  a  few  years  before  he 
could  so  easily  have  prevented,  might 
well  have  broken  a  more  manly  heart 
than  his.  "  The  ouly  feeling  his  name 
awakens,"  observes  Moore,  "  is  that  of 
pity  for  the  doomed  country  which  at 
such  a  crisis  in  its  fortunes,  when  honor, 
safety,  independence,  national  existence, 
were  all  at  stake,  was  cursed,  for  the 
crowning  of  its  evil  destiny,  with  a  rule?* 
and  leader  so  utterly  unworthy  of  his 
high  calling."*  He  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  82,  after  several  years  spent  in  pen- 
itential exercises  in  the  beautiful  abbey 
which  he  had  founded  himself  at  Cong, 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  his 
remains  were  conveyed  toClonmacnoise, 
where  they  were  interred  at  the  north 
side  of  the  altar  of  the  great  church. 

To  the  events  connected  with  our 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  chapter, 
may  be  added  the  building  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's cathedral,  in  Dublin,  by  arch- 
bishop Comyn,  in  1190;  the  translation 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Malachy  from  Clairvaux  to  Ireland  in 
1194  ;f  the  building  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Limerick  and  Cashel,  and  the  founda- 

records  of  his  reign  prove  that  he  was  a  wise  and  power 
ful  monarch." — Dublin  University  Mag.  for  March.  185' 
The  descendants  of  Roderic,  in  the  male  line,  have  been 
long  extinct ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Lynches  of  Galway 
descend  from  him  in  the  female  line,  as  also  the  Laciea 
of  Limerick. —  Vide  supra,  page  232,  note. 

f  For  the  disposal  of  the  relics  of  St.  Malachy,  see  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O'llanloa's  admirable  life  of  that  great  saint 
chap,  xviii 
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tion  of  several  religious  houses  by  Don- 
nell  More  O'Brien.  Several  of  the 
Doblest  religious  foundations  of  Ireland 
date  from  this  period ;  and,  if  some  of 
them  were  the  offerings  made  by  rapine 
to  religion,  or  were  erected  by  such  men 
as  Dermot  MacMurrough,  the  fact  only 
illustrates  one  point  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  bad  men  of  that  age  who  may 
have  founded  monasteries,  and  those  of 
the  present  who  do  not;  namely,  that 
the  former  were  not  able,  like  the  latter, 
wholly  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of 
faith,  to  which  they,  sooner  or  later, 
repentantly  returned,  or,  at  least,  offered 
a  tribute  of  recognition.* 

Henceforth  we  shall  have  to  treat  of 

*  From  the  list  of  the  Cistercian  Abbeys  of  Ireland 
preserved  in  Trinity  College  library,  and  published  in 
an  appendix  to  Grace's  annals  (p.  169),  it  appears  that 
many  of  them  were  founded  before  the  English  invasion. 
They  appear  in  the  following  order  in  this  list,  but  the 
founders'  names,  and  some  of  the  dates,  are  added  from 
other  authorities : — St.  Mary's,  Dublin  (founded  by  the 
Danes  for  Benedictines  in  948,  and  reformed  to  Cistercian 
in  1139);  Mellifont,  in  Louth,  by  O'Carroll  of  Oriel,  in 
1143  ;  Bective,  Meath,  by  O'Melaghlin,  in  1148 ;  Baltin- 
glasB,  Wicklow,  by  Dermot  MacMurrough,  in  1148  or 
1151 ;  Boyle,  Roscommon,  in  1148  ;  Monasternenagh,  or, 
de  Maggio,  Limerick,  by  O'Brien,  in  1148 ;  Athlone, 
Roscommon,  in  1152 ;  Newry,  Down,  by  MacLoughlin, 
king  of  Ireland,  in  1153 ;  Odorney,  Kerry,  in  1154 ; 
^  Inislounagh,  Tipperary,  by  DonneU  O'Brien,  in  1159 ; 
FermoY,  in  1170  ;  Maur,  in  Cork,  by  Dermot  MacCarthy, 
in  1172  ;  Inis  Samer,  Donegal,  by  Rory  O'Canannan,  m 
1179  ;  Jerpoint,  Kilkenny,  by  MacGillapatrick  of  Ossory, 
in  1180  ;  Middleton,  Cork,  by  the  Barrys,  in  1180  ;  Holy 
Cross,  Tipperary,  by  Donnell  O'Brien,  in  1181  ;  Dun- 
brody,  "Wexford,  by  Hervey  of  Mountmaurice,  in  1182  ; 
Abbeyleix,  Queen's  Co.,  by  Cuchry  O'More,  in  1183; 
Inis  Courcy,  Down,  by  John  de  Courcy,  in  1188,  as 
restitution  for  the  Irisl  abbey  of  Carraig,  destroyed  by 
him  ;  Monasterevan,  Kildare,  by  O'Dempsey  of  Oflaly, 
in  1189 ;  Knockmoy,  Galway,  by  Cathal  Crovderg 
O'Conor,  in  1190  ;  Grey  Abbey,  Down,  by  Affrica,  wife 
of  John  de  Courcy,  in  1193;  Cumber,  Down,  in  1198  ; 
Tintern,  Wexford,  by  William  Marshall,  in  1200  ;  Cor- 
•omroe,  Clare,  by  Donat  O'Brien,  in  1194;  Kilcooly, 


two  races  as  constituting  the  population 
of  Ireland,  namely,  the  Anglo-Irish  and 
the  "  mere  Irish."  The  latter  were,  with 
certain  exceptions,  excluded  from  the 
privileges  and  protection  of  the  English 
law,  and  were  legally  known,  even 
during  peace,  as  the  "  Irish  enemy." 
Dissensions  were  constantly  fomented 
among  them  by  the  powerful  English 
barons,  who  thus  made  them  an  easy 
prey,  and  stripped  them  gradually  of 
their  territories ;  while  the  Anglo-Irish, 
especially  when  residing  beyond  the 
English  Pale,  often  shared  the  fate  of 
the  original  Irish,  with  whom  they  be- 
came, in  course  of  time,  identified  in 
language,  manners,  and  interests. 

Tipperary,  by  Donat  O'Brien,  in  1200 ;  Kilbeggan, 
West  Meath,  by  the  Dal  tons,  about  1200 ;  Douske 
Kilkenny,  by  William  Marshall,  about  1200  ;  Abingdon, 
or  Wothenay,  Limerick,  by  Theobald  Fitz Walter,  in 
1205 ;  Abbeylorha,  Longford,  about  1205 ;  Tracton, 
Cork,  by  the  MacCarthys,  about  1205,  or  1224  ;  i.iIoyco8- 
quin,  Derry,  about  1205  ;  Loughseudy,  West  Meath, 
about  1205  ;  and  Cashel,  Tipperary,  by  Archbishop  Mao- 
Carwell,  in  1272.  All  these  Cistercian  abbeys  were 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  except  that  of  Holy 
Cross,  and  the  abbey  of  Athlone,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Benedict.  There  were,  also,  minor  houses,  cells 
to  some  of  the  preceding.  Archdeacon  Lynch  enumerates 
about  40  monasteries  erected  by  Irishmen  about  the 
period  of  the  invasion,  several  of  them  being  included 
in  the  preceding  list.  One  was  the  Dominican  house  of 
Derry,  founded  by  Donnell  Oge  O'Donnell,  prince  of 
Tirconnell,  at  the  request  of  St.  Dominic  himself,  who 
sent  him  two  brothers  of  the  order.  Vide  Cambrensia 
Eversus,  ii.,  535,  &c. ;  O'SulUvan's  Decas  Patridana, 
lib.  9,  c.  2 ;  and  Lanigan,  vol.  iv.  The  last-named 
writer  enumerates  the  following  primitive  monastic 
institutions  as  existing  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury : — viz.,  Armagh,  Derry,  Bangor,  Maghbile,  oi 
Moville,  Devenish,  Clogher,  Clones,  Louth,  Clonfert 
Inchmacnerin,  Aran  Isles,  Cong,  Mayo,  Clonard,  Kells 
Lusk,  Kildare,  Trim,  Clonmacnoise,  Killeigh,  Glenda- 
lougli,  Saiger,  Isle  of  All  Saints  on  Lough  Bee,  Roscom- 
mon, Ballysadare,  Drumcliflf,  Agliaboe,  I^orra,  lismord 
Molana,  Cork,  Iniscathy  Inisfallen,  &c.,  &c 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

REIGN   OF   JOHIS". 

Renewed  Ware  of  Catlial  Carragli  and  Catlial  Crovderg. — Tergiversation  of  William  de  Burgo,  and  Deatli  o. 
Catlial  Carragh  at  Boyle  Abbey. — Massacre  of  the  Englisb  Archers  in  Connaught. — Wars  in  Ulster. — Fate  of 
John  de  Courcy. — Legends  of  the  Book  of  Howth. — Death  and 'Character  of  William  de  Burgo. — Tumults 
and  Rebellions  of  the  English  Barons. — Second  Visit  of  King  John  to  Ireland. — Alarm  of  the  Barons. — 
Submission  of  Irish  Princes. — Independence  of  Hugh  O'Neill. — Division  of  the  English  Pale  into  Counties. — 
Money  Coined. — Departure  of  John. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich  Lord  Justice. — Exploits  of  Cormac  O'Melaghlin 
and  Hugh  O'Neill. — War  in  the  South. — Catastrophe  at  Athlone. — Adventures  of  Murray  O'Daly,  the  Poet  ol 
LissadUl. — Ecclesiastical  Occurrences. 


Contemporary  Sovereigns  and  Events. — Pope  Innocent  HI. — King  of  France,  Philip  Augustus. — Emperor  of  Germany 
Fredeiick  II. — King  John  resigned  his  dominions  to  the  Pope,  and  did  homage  for  them,  1213. — Magna  Charta  signed  at 
Rucnymead,  1215.] 


(A.  D.  1199  TO  A.  D.  1216.) 


ONE  of  the  first  acts  of  John,  on 
ascending  the  throne  of  England, 
in  1199,  was  to  appoint  Meyler  Fitz- 
Heniy  chief  governor  of  Ireland.  At 
that  time  a  fierce  war  was  raging  in 
Connaught  between  the  rival  factious  of 
the  O'Conor  family.  Cathal  Carragh, 
Bon  of  Conor  Moinmoy,  engaged  the 
services  of  William  Burke,  or  De  Burgo, 
better  known  to  the  reader  as  William 
FitzAdelra,  and  of  the  English  of  Lim- 
erick, and  by  their  aid  he  expelled 
Cathal  Crovderg,  and  re-established 
himself  on   the   throne   of   Connaught. 

*  The  collateral  Hy-Niall  branch  of  MacLoughlin 
(sometimes  also  called  O'Loughlin),  wliicli  had  taken  its 
name  f»om  Lochlainn,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Niall 
01undul)h,  and  had  given  two  distinguished  •  monarchs 
to  Ireland,  disappears  in  the  books  of  genealogy  with 


The  expelled  prince  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy of  Hugh  O'Neill,  who  had  recent- 
ly appeared  as  chief  of  Tyrone,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  both  in  1198  and 
1199,  by  successes  against  De  Courcy 
and  the  English  of  Ulster.*  Cathal  Crov- 
derg and  Hugh  entered  Connaught  with 
an  army,  but  finding  their  force  inade- 
quate, commenced  a  retreat,  when  they 
were  overtaken  at  Ballysadare  in  Sligo 
by  Cathal  Carragh  and  his  English  auxil- 
iaries, and  routed  with  great  loss ;  O'Heg- 
ny,  then  chief  of  Oriel,  being  among  the 
slain  in  the  northern  army. 

Muircheartach,  or  Murtough  MacLoughlin.  monarch  of 
Ireland,  who  was  slain  1160.  With  the  Hugh  mentioned 
above,  called  Aedh  Toiuleaac,  the  O'NeLUs  resume  theii 
sway  aa  chiefs  of  Tyrone. 
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Cathal  Crovderg  next  succeeded  in 
securing  the  aid  of  John  de  Courcy  and 
of  young  De  Lacy,  and  marched  with  a 
strong  English  force  as  far  as  Kihuac- 
duagh,  where  Cathal  Can-agh  and  the 
Connacians  gave  them  battle.  Cathal 
of  the  Red  Hand  was  once  more  un- 
fortunate, and  his  army  was  defeated 
with  such  slaughter  that  only  two  out 
of  five  battalions,  of  which  it  consisted, 
escaped,  and  these  were  pursued  as  far 
as  the  peninsula  of  Rinn-duin,  or  Rin- 
down*  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Ree, 
where  they  were  hemmed  in  and  many 
of  them  killed,  others  being  drowned  in 
endeavoring  to  cross  the  lake  in  boats. 

Meyler,  the  lord  justice,  now  marched 
against  Cathal  Carragh,  and  plundered 
Clonmacnoise ;  and  Cathal  Crovderg, 
undaunted  by  his  former  losses,  resolved 
to  try  the  expedient  of  detaching  De 
Burgo  from  the  side  of  his  enemy,  and 
of  purchasing  his  services  for  himself. 
The  result  proved  that  he  calculated 
rightly  on  the  mercenary  character  of 
the  Anglo-Norman.  The  English  barons 
recognized  no  principle  in  these  wars 
but  their  own  interest,  and  were  only 
too  glad  to  help  the  Irish  in  extermi- 
nating each  other,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  could  aggrandize  and  enrich 
themselves.  Crovderg  proceeded  to 
Munster,  where,  by  large  promises,  he 
purchased  the  aid  of  De  Burgo,  and 
obtained  also  that  of  MacCarthy  of 
Desmond.  Some  of  our  annals  state 
that  a  war  raged  about  this  very  time 

*  This  point  is  now  called  St.  John's,  and  contains  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  1327,  hy  Geoffry 


between  the  O'Briens  and  the  Desmond 
families,  and  that  William  de  Burgo 
with  all  the  English  of  Munster  joined 
the  former ;  but  the  contest  to  which 
this  account  refers  did  not  interfere 
with  that  between  the  O'Conors,  and 
most  probably  followed  it. 

A.  D.  1201. — Cathal  Crovderg,  wdtli 
William  de  Burgo,  the  sons  of  Donnell 
O'Brien  and  Fineen  or  Florence  Mac- 
Carthy, and  their  respective  forces, 
marched  from  Limerick  to  Roscommon, 
where  the  army  took  up  its  quai'ters  in 
the  abbey  of  Boyle.  Every  part  of  the 
sacred  precincts  was  desecrated  by  the 
soldiery,  and  nothing  was  left  of  the 
abbey  but  the  walls  and  roof,  even 
these  being  partially  destroyed.  De 
Burgo  had  begun  to  surround  the  mon- 
astery with  an  entrenchment,  when 
Cathal  Carragh  ariived,  and  several 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  two 
armies,  in  one  of  which  Cathal  Carraofh 
himself,  having  got  mixed  up  with  some 
retreating  soldiers,  was  slain  in  the 
melee.  This  event  decided  the  struggle  • 
Crovderg's  Munster  auxiliaries  were  dis- 
missed to  their  homes,  and  Cathal  and 
De  Burgo  repaired  to  the  abbey  of 
Cong,  where  they  passed  the  Easter, 
having  first  billeted  the  English  archers 
through  Connaught  for  the  purpose,  as 
some  accounts  express  it,  of  "distraining 
for  their  wages."  The  Four  Masters 
say  that  De  Burgo  and  O'Flaherty  of 
West  Connaught  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  Cathal  the  Red  Handed, 

Mares,  or  De  Marisco. — See  Dr.  Petrie's  account  of  it  la 
the  Irish  Penny  Journal,  pp.  73,  &c. 
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wliicli  tlie  latter  timely  discovered  ;  and 
that  De  Bui'c:o  Lavino:  then  demanded 
the  wasres  of  his  men,  the  Connacians 
rose  upon  them  and  killed  700  of  them. 
The  Annals  of  Kilronan,  however,  ex- 
plain the  event  differently,  for  they  say 
that  a  rumor  got  abroad  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  to  the  effect  that  De 
Burgo  was  killed,  and  that  by  a  simul- 
taneous impulse  the  whole  population 
rose  and  slew  all  the  English  soldiers 
who  were  dispersed  among  them.  De 
Bur£:o  then  demanded  an  interview  with 
Cathal,  but  the  latter  avoided  seeing 
him ;  and  the  Anglo-Norman,  whose 
rapacity  was  foiled  for  once  in  so  fearful 
a  manner,  set  off  for  Munster  with  such 
of  his  men  as  had  escaped  the  massacre. 
Three  years  after  he  took  ample  ven- 
geance by  the  plunder  of  the  whole  of 
Connaught,  "  both  lay  and  ecclesi- 
astical." 

Ulster  during  this  time  was  a  scene 
of  constant  warfare  between  the  Kinel- 
Connell  and  the  Kinel-Owen,  and  of 
domestic  strife  among  the  latter.  Hugh 
O'Neill  was  deposed  and  Conor  O'Lough- 
Jin  substituted ;  but  the  former  appears 
to  have  been  restored  in  a  few  years, 
after  some  sanguinary  conflicts. 

A.  D.  1204. — This  year  exhibited,  in 
the  downfall  of  John  De  Courcy,  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  retribution  with 
which  the  history  of  the  first  English 
settlers  in  Ireland  is  filled.  It  is  said 
that  De  Courcy  incurred  the  anger  of 
John,  by  openly  speaking  of  him  as  a 
usurper,  and  as  the  murderer  of  the 
young  pririce  Arthur,  the  rightf^^.  \S.l  \ 


to  the  crown  of  England ;  but  at  all 
events  the  "  Conqueror  of  Ulidia"  Waa 
proclaimed  a  rebel,  and  his  old  enemies^ 
the  De  Lacys,  were  ordered  to  deprive 
him  of  his  lands,  and  seize  his  person. 
The  English  army  of  Meath,  therefore, 
marched  against  him,  and  he  was  driven 
to  seek  protection  from  the  Irish  of 
Tyrone.  It  would  appear  that  he  was 
ultimately  captured  at  Downpatrick, 
after  a  long  siege,  and  sent  to  London, 
where  he  was  confined  in  the  tower  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  Book  of 
Howth  relates  how  he  was  treacherously 
taken  on  Good  Fridav,  when  unarmed 
and  engaged  in  his  devotions  in  the 
church-yard  of  Downpatrick ;  how  he 
seized  a  wooden  cross  and  slew  thirteen 
of  his  assailants  on  that  occasion ;  how 
De  Lacy  punished,  instead  of  rewarding, 
these  persons  who  had  betrayed  their 
master  by  indicating  when  he  might  be 
found  without  arms ;  how  De  Courcy 
was  afterwards  liberated  from  the  tower 
to  fight  a  French  champion,  who  fled 
from  the  lists  on  beholding  him ;  how 
he  then  showed  his  strength  by  cleaving 
a  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  with  his  sword ; 
how  John  thereupon  pardoned  him,  and 
granted  him  the  privilege  which  he 
asked  for  himself  and  his  successors,  to 
remain  with  his  head  covered  in  the 
royal  presence ;  and  how,  by  some  mys- 
terious agency,  he  was  prevented  from 
returning  to  Ireland ;  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  all  this  is  mere  fiction,  al- 
though it  has  been  mixed  up  with  real 
history  by  Hanmer,  and  subsequent 
Irish  historians,  on  no  better  authority 
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tLan  that  repertory  of  Anglo-Irisli  le- 
gends the  Book  of  Howth.  As  to  Hugh 
De  Lacy,  who  was  then  lord  justice,  he 
was  rewarded  by  John  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  De  Courcy  and  the  title  of 
earl  of  Ulster  * 

The  same  year  our  annals  record  the 
death  of  the  famous  William  FitzAdelm 
de  Burgo,  the  ancestor  of  the  Burke 
family  in  Ireland.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
describes  him  as  a  man  addicted  to  many 
vices ;  bland  and  crafty ;  sweet-tongued 
to  an  enemy,  and  oppressive  to  those 
under  him  ;  as  a  man  full  of  wiles,  and 
concealing  enmity  under  a  smooth  ex- 
terior. The  Four  Masters  state  that  he 
died  unshriven,  and  of  some  disgusting 
disease,  in  punishment  of  his  sacrilegious 
plundering  of  churches;  but  other  old 
writers,  as  Duald  MacFirbis,  and  the 
translator  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  endeavor  to  vindicate  his  char- 
acter.f 

About  this  period  the  utmost  disor- 
ganization prevailed  among  the  English 
barons  in  Ireland,  their  mutual  feuds 


*  Notliing  authentic  is  known  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
De  Courcy,  save  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  De  Lacy, 
who  took  him  by  the  king's  orders,  and  that  he  was 
confined  in  the  tower  of  London.  His  wife,  Afirica, 
daughter  of  Godfred,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  died  A.  D. 
1193,  and  be  left  no  male  issue ;  the  MacPatricks  or  De 
Courcys  of  Cork,  who  claim  descent  from  him,  being 
possibly  the  descendants  of  his  brother  who  was  killed 
during  Sir  John's  lifetime.  The  privilege  claimed  by 
the  barons  of  Kinsale,  as  De  Courcys,  to  wear  their  hats 
m  the  presence  of  royalty  is  only  supported  by  modem 
practice  suggested  by  the  above-mentioned  legend. — 
See  the  subject  amply  discussed  by  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
Four  Masters,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  139-144  note  n. 

f  Giraldus,  who  was  prejudiced  against  FitzAdelm, 
«ayB  he  was : — "  Vir  corpuleatus,  tarn  staturae  quam 
fiietuwe— vir  dapsilis  et  curialifl Imbellium 


being  as  capricious  and  sanguinary  la 
any  which  we  have  had  to  lament 
among  the  native  Irish.  In  1201, 
Philip  of  Wigornia,  or  Worcester,  and 
William  de  Braose,  laid  waste  a  great 
part  of  Munster  in  their  broils.  King 
John  sold  to  the  latter  for  four  thou- 
sand marks  the  lands  of  the  former  and 
of  Theobald  Walter;  but  Walter  re- 
deemed his  own  for  five  hundred  marks, 
and  Philip  re-entered  upon  liis  by  force 
of  arms.  A  few  years  later,  the  tables 
are  turned,  and  De  Braose  appears  as  a 
defeated  rebel,  flying  from  the  country, 
and  his  family  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant  John,  who  barbarously  caused 
his  wife  and  his  son  to  be  starved  to 
death  in  Corfe  castle.;^  Geoffrey  Mares, 
or  De  Marisco,  also  rebelled,  and  Munster 
was  once  more  laid  waste  by  contending 
English  armies.  Confusion  was  worse 
confounded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  De 
Lacys,  between  whom  and  Meyler  a 
bloody  civil  war  was  waged,  until 
"  Leinster  and  Munster,"  as  our  annals 
say,   "  were  brought   to   utter  destruc- 


debeUator,  rebeUium  blanditor ;  indomitis  domitus, 
domitis  indomitus  ;  hosti  suavissimus,  subdito  gravissi- 
mus :  nee  illi  formidabilis,  nee  isti  fidelis.  Vir  dolosus, 
blandus,  meticulosus,  vir  vino  Venerique  datus,  &c." — 
Hib.  Exp.,  ii.,  cap.  xvi.  The  Annals  of  Kilronan  mention, 
imder  the  date  of  1203,  the  erection  of  a  castle  at  Meelick, 
on  the  Shannon,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  present 
county  of  Galway,  by  William  Burke,  who  had  been 
previously  seated  at  Limerick,  and  the  English  of 
Munster,  and  that  in  constructing  the  castle  they  filled 
up  a  church  with  stones  and  earth.  This  would  appear 
to  have  been  De  Burgo's  only  occupation  of  tarritory  in 
Connaught,  although  he  is  called  the  conqueror  of  that 
province. 

J  On  returning  from  Ireland,  in  August,  1210,  Johr 
took  with  Mm  tjje  captives,  Maude,  wife  of  William  da 
Breusa,  or  Braose,  and  her  son,  the  father  having  some 
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tion."  Catlial  Crovderg  and  O'Brien 
of  Thomond  aided  the  lord  justice, 
Meyler,  in  besieging  Limerick  and  re- 
ducing De  Burgo  to  subjection.  Some 
of  the  English  fortified  themselves  in 
their  castles,  and  plundered  the  country 
indiscriminately  like  highwaymen,  as  we 
find  one  Gilbert  Nano^le  to  have  done 
until  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Ireland. 
A.  D.  1209. — Dublin  having  been  des- 
olated by  pestilence,  was  partly  re- 
peopled  from  Bristol,  to  which  city  the 
Irish  metropolis  had  been  capriciously 
granted  by  Henry  II.  The  new  colo- 
nists not  understanding,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  actual  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
land, were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  on 
holidaj^s  for  amusement  to  Cullen's 
Wood,  in  the  southern  suburbs.  A 
great  number  were  thus  assembled  on 
Easter  Monday,  this  year,  when  a  party 
of  the  Irish  septs  of  O'Byrne  and 
O'Toole,  w^ho  had  been  deprived  of 
their  patrimonies,  and  forced  into  the 
the  mountains  of  Wicklow  by  the  Eng- 
lish, poured  down  upon  them,  and  cut 
to  pieces  some  three  hundred  men. 
The  citizens  of  Bristol  repaired  the  loss 
by  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists,  but  for 
hundreds  of  years  after,  Black  Monday, 
as  it  was  called,  was  commemorated  as 

time  before  having  escaped  to  France.  They  were  com- 
mitted to  Corfe  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  where,  by 
the  king's  orders,  they  were  confined  in  a  room,  with  a 
sheaf  of  wheat  and  a  piece  of  raw  bacon  for  their  only 
provisions.  On  the  eleventh  day  their  prison  was  opened 
and  both  were  found  dead,  in  a  sitting  posture,  the 
mother  bi'tweon  her  son's  legs,  with  her  head  leaning 
an  his  breast.  In  the  last  pangs  of  hunger  she  had 
piawed  her  son's  cheeks,  probably  after  his  death. 
When  William  de  Braose  heard  the  tragical  end  of  his 


a  festival  by  the  citizens,  who  paraded 
in  arms  on  the  field  of  slaughter,  and 
made  a  show  of  challenging  the  Irish 
enemy  to  the  fight. 

A.  D.  1210, — While  matters  were  go 
ing  on  thus  in  Ireland — England,  all 
this  while  lying  under  the  spiritual 
horrors  of  an  interdict,  or  deprivation 
of  the  sacraments,  and  the  king  himself 
under  a  sentence  of  excommunication  In 
punishment  of  his  sacrileges  and  his 
contumacy  against  the  church — John 
resolved  to  visit  his  Irish  dominions  ft>r 
the  purpose  of  restoring  order  there. 
Some  of  the  oppressive  exactions,  under 
which  the  unhappy  Jews  groaned  in 
this  tyrant's  reign,  were  levied  for  the 
expenses  of  this  expedition.  He  landed 
at  Crook,  near  Waterford,  on  the  20th 
June,  this  year,  with  a  numerous  and 
well-equipped  army,  which  was  con 
veyed  in  700  ships.  The  presence  of 
the  king,  with  so  powerful  a  force, 
struck  awe  into  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, and  produced  an  immediate  calm 
throughout  the  land.  The  De  Lacys 
fled  to  France  at  his  approach.*  Others, 
like  De  Braose,  followed  their  example. 
As  to  the  Irish,  they  were,  in  fact,  not  at 
war  with  the  English  government  at 
that  moment,  and  as  many  as  twenty 

wife  and  son,  he  died  in  a  few  days.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  a  contemporary  Flemish  writer,  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  John. — Sha 
Wright,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  1.,  p.  139. 

*  One  of  the  crimes  with  which  the  De  Lacys  were 
charged  was  the  murder  of  Sir  John  De  Courcy,  lord  of 
Rahcny  and  Kilbarrack,  near  Dublin,  a  relative  of  thfl 
famous  earl  of  Ulster,  says  Ware  (AnnaJs,  an  1213) 
See  O'Donovan's  note  on  the  De  Cciircys,  Quoteil 
abov* 
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Irisb  chieftains  are  said  to  have  done 
homage  to  him  during  his  stay  in  this 
country.  He  pi'oceeded  to  Dublin,  and 
thence  to  Meath,  where  Cathal  Crov- 
derg  made  his  suV)missiou  to  him.*  In 
compliance  with  the  king's  summons, 
Hugh  O'Neill  also  repaired  to  the  i-oyal 
pi'esence ;  but  departed  without  agree- 
ing to  any  tei-ms  of  submission  He 
appears  to  have  encamped  with  a 
numerous  force  near  the  English  camp, 
and  on  leaving  carried  off  considerable 
spoils  from  the  neighboring  country. 
John  took  Carrickfergus  Castle,  after  a 
short  siege,  from  De  Lacy's  people,  and 
placed  a  garrison  of  his  own  tliere  ;  and 
the  king  of  Connaught,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  with  a  great  retinue,  then 
returned  home.  Shortly  after,  John 
was  at  Rathguaire,  now  Rath  wire,  near 
Kinnegad,  in  West  Meath,  and  Cathal 
Crovderg  again  came,  bringing  four 
hostages,  but  not  his  son,  whom  it 
appears  he  had  promised  to  bring,  and 
whom  John  was  to  have  taken  under 
his  special  charge. 

There  being  no  military  operations 
to  occupy  the  king,  he  set  about  intro- 
ducing English  laws  and  customs  into 
Ireland.  He  divided  Leinster  and 
Munster  into  twelve  shires  or  counties, 
namely,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  Uriel 
(Louth),    Catherlough     (Carlow),    Kil- 


*  Cathal  Crovderg,  appears  to  have  entered  into  terms 
with  Meyler  FitzHenry  a  few  years  before  this,  and  to 
have  consented  to  yield  two  parts  of  Connaught  to  the 
English  king,  retaining  the  third  part  as  liis  feudatory, 
and  paying  for  it  an  annual  sum  of  (uie  hundred  marks. 
The  Close  rolls  contain  an  entry  of  the  letter,  in  which 
John  expresses  his  satisfaction  to  Meyler  at  tlijearrange- 
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kenny,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Lim- 
erick, Keriy,  and  Tipperary  ;  but,  as  Sir 
John  Davies  observes,  "  these  counties 
stretched  no  further  than  the  lands  of 
the  English  colonists  extended.  In 
them  only  were  the  English  laws  pub- 
lished and  put  into  execution  ;  and  in 
them  only  did  the  itinei-ant  judges  make 
their  circuits,  and  not  in  the  countries 
possessed  by  the  Irish,  which  contained 
two-thirds  of  the  kingdom  at  least." f 
John  also  caused  sterling  money  to  be 
coined  in  Ireland  of  the  same  standard 
as  that  of  England,  and  took  his  de- 
parture from  this  country  in  the  last 
week  of  August,  leaving  as  lord  justice, 
John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  the 
man  whom  he  wished  to  make  arch- 
bishop of  Cantei'bury  in  spite  of  the 
pope,  and  who  was  thus  the  cause  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Holy  See. 

The  remaining  events  of  our  history 
during  John's  reign  ai-e  not  of  much 
importance,  and  have  no  relation  to  the 
memorable  transactions  of  which  Eng- 
land was  at  that  period  the  scene — the 
final  submission  of  John  to  the  pope, 
his  war  with  the  barons,  the  granting 
of  the  magna  charta,  &c.  Corraac,  head 
of  the  ancient  Meath  family  of  O'Me- 
laghlin,  wrested  Delvin,  in  West  Meath, 
from  the  Enoj'lish,  and  carried  on  a  Lmy: 
war  with  them  and  their  auxiliaiies;  and 


ment.  On  John's  arrival  at  Waterford,  in  1210,  Don 
ough  Cairbreagh  O'Brien,  son  of  Donnell  More,  made  his 
submission,  and  received  a  charter  for  Carrigogunnell 
and  the  lordship  thereto  belonging,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  sixty  marks. 

f  Da\is'  Hist  Tracts,  p.  9a 
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Hugh  O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  and  Donnell 
O'Donuell  of  Tyrconnell,  having  settled 
their  old  differences,  co-operated  in  beat- 
ing the  English  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions. The  castle  erected  hy  the  Eng- 
lish at  Gaol  Uisge,  on  the  Erne,  was 
captured  by  them,  and  its  commandant, 
MacCostello,  slain ;  and  Hugh  O'Neill 
burned  the  castle  of  Carlingford  and 
slaughtered  its  garrison. 

A.  D.  1215. — In  the  south,  we  are 
told  by  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  that 
a  war  in  which  the  English  took  part, 
as  usual,  on  both  sides,  and  which  was 
probably  fon)ented  by  them,  raged  be- 
tween tlie  two  brothers,  Dermot  and 
Cormac  Finn  MacCarthy,  princes  of 
Desmond;  and  that  the  result  was  the 
acquisition  by  the  English  of  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  territory  in  that  quarter, 
whei-e  they  fortified  themselves  by  the 
ei'ection  of  about  twenty  strong  castles 
m  Coi'k  and  Kerry. 

The  "  English  bishop,"  as  De  Gray  is 
called,  built  a  bridge  of  stone  over  the 
Shannon  at  Athlone  in  1210  (1211), 
and  elected  a  castle  there  on  the  site  of 
one  which  had  been  built  by  Turlough 
More  O'Conor  in  1129 ;  but  one  of  the 
towers,  when  just  finished,  fell  and 
crushed  beneath  its  ruins  Richard  Tuite, 
the  most  poweiful  of  the  English  baions 
since  the  departure  of  the  De  Lacys, 
together  with  his  chaplain  and  seven 
other  Englishmen.  The  outworks  of 
the  castle  extended  into  the  sanctuaries 
•>f  St.  Peter  and  St.  Kiernan,  and  the 
Irish  attributed  the  catastrophe  to  this 
desecration. 


The  Four  Masters,  under  the  date  ol 
1213,  relate  a  story  which  curiously 
illustrates  the  manners  of  the  period. 
Donnell  More  O'Donnell,  lord  of  Tii-- 
connell,  sent  a  steward  named  Finn 
O'Brallaghan  into  Connaught  to  collect 
a  tribute  which  he  claimed  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  that  province.  One  of 
the  first  places  which  the  steward  vis- 
ited was  the  house  of  the  poet,  Murray 
O'Daly,  at  Lissadill,  in  Sligo ;  and  being 
a  coarse,  ignorant  fellow,  he  began  to 
wrangle  with  the  poet,  who,  enraged  at 
his  conduct,  seized  a  battle-axe  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  To  escape  the 
anger  of  O'Donnell,  the  poet  fled  to 
Clanrickard  in  the  present  county  of 
Galway,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the 
angry  prince  of  Kinel-Connell,  so  that 
MacWilliam  (that  is,  Richard  Barke, 
son  of  the  late  William  de  Burgo)  was 
obliged  to  send  him  to  seek  refuge  else- 
where. Thus  was  the  unfortunate 
O'Daly  compelled  to  fly  to  Limerick, 
and  thence  to  Dublin,  and  finally  to 
Scotland  ;  O'Donnell  pursuing  him  with 
an  army,  besieging  towns,  and  plunder- 
ing the  country  to  compel  the  inhab- 
itants to  surrender  the  fugitive.  In  his 
last  asylum  O'Daly  found  time  to  com- 
pose three  poems  in  praise  of  O'Donnell, 
which  soothed  the  anger  of  the  latter, 
and  procured  the  poet's  pardon.  In  one 
of  these  poems  he  complains  that  the 
cause  of  the  hostility  against  him  was 
very  small  indeed,  namely,  the  killing 
of  a  clown  who  had  insulted  him  ! 

Cadhla,  or  Catholicus  O'Duffy,  the 
venerable  archbishop  of  Tuara,  a  cou- 
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temporary  of  St.  Malachy  and  St.  Lau- 
rence O'Toole,  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  the  abbey  of  Cong,  in  1201 ;  and  the 
8ame  year  John  de  Monte  Celio,  the 
pope's  legate,  came  to  Ireland,  and  held 
synods  at  Dublin  and  Athlone.  John 
Comyn,  the  first  English  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  died  in  1213,  and  was  interred 
in  Christ  Church ;  and  his  successor 
was  Heniy  de  Londres,  a  great  friend 
and  adherent  of  king  John's,  through 
all  his  troubles,  and  who,  with  William 
Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  among 


*  Besides  several  of  the  religious  houses  enumerated 
in  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  the  following 
were  also  founded  in  Ireland,  about  the  period  treated 
of  in  the  present  chapter ;  viz. : 

The  Priory  of  Kells,  in  Bolkenny,  founded  in  1193,  by 
Ueofifry  FitzRobert,  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin, 
under  the  Invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ;  the 
Priory  of  Kilrush,  in  Kildare,  for  canons  regular,  and 
the  commandery  of  St.  John  and  St.  Brigid,  in  Wexford, 
for  knights  hospitallers,  by  William  Marshall,  earl  of 
Pembroke ;  the  Priory  of  Tristemagh,  in  West  Meatli, 
for  canona  r^ular,  by  Qeoffiy  De  Constantine,  in  1200 ; 


the  few  on  the  king's  side  at  Runney- 
mead,  and  signed  the  magna  charta  aa 
such.  Some  Irish  bishops  attended  the 
fourth  general  council  of  Lateran,  in 
1215  ;  as  we  find  that  Dionysius  O'Lon- 
ergan,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  died  at 
Rome  that  year;  that  Cornelius  O'He- 
ney,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  died  on  his 
return  from  Rome ;  and  that  the  death 
of  Eugene  MacGillavider,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  took  place  in  the  Eternal  City 
the  following  year,* 


the  Priory  of  Great  Conall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  in 
Kildare,  for  the  same,  by  Meyler  FitzHenry,  in  120:3 ; 
the  Priory  of  Canons  Regular,  at  Inistiogue  in  Kilkenny 
by  Thomas,  Seneschal  of  Leinster,  in  1206 ;  and  the 
Priory  of  the  same  order  at  Newtown,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne,  by  Simon  Rochford,  bishop  of  Meath, 
in  the  same  year.  Earl  Marshall  founded  the  Convent 
of  St.  Saviour  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  La^ 
Courts  in  Dublin,  in  1216 — it  was  first  held  by  the  Cis- 
tercians, but  was  transferred  eight  years  after  to  the  Do 
minican  friars. 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

REIGN      OF     HENRY     HI. 

Extension  of  Magna  Charta  to  Ireland. — Return  of  Hugh  de  Lacy. — Wars  between  De  Lacy  and  Earl  MarsLall  — 
Surrender  of  Territory  to  the  Crown  by  Irish  Princes. — Connaught  granted  by  Henry  to  De  Burgo. — Domestic 
Wars  in  Connaught. — Interference  of  the  English. — Famine  and  Pestilence. — Hugh  O'Conor  Seized  in  Dublin 
and  Rescued  by  Earl  Marshall. — His  Retaliation  at  Athlone. — Death  of  Hugh,  and  Fresh  Wars  for  the 
Succession  in  Connaught. — Felim  O'Conor. — English  Castles  in  Connaught  Demolished. — The  Islands  of 
Clew  Bay  Plundered. — Melancholy  Fate  of  Earl  Marshall. — Connaught  Occupied  by  the  Anglo-Irish.— 
Divisions  and  War  in  Ulster. — Felim  O'Conor  Proceeds  to  England. — Deaths  of  Remarkable  men.- -Expe- 
ditions to  France  and  Wales. — Tlie  Geraldines  make  War  at  their  own  Discretion. — Rising  ot  the  Young 
Men  in  Connaught. — Submission  of  Brian  O'Neill. — Battle  of  Creadrankille  and  Defeat  of  the  English. — 
Death  of  FitzGerald  and  O'DonneU. — Domestic  War  in  the  North. — Battle  of  Downpatrick. — Wars  of  De 
Burgo  and  FitzGerald. — Defeat  of  the  English  near  Carrick-on-Shannon. — Geneial  View  of  this  Reign. 


Contemporary  Sovereigtis  and  Events. — Popes:  Gregory  IX.  to  Clement  IV. — St.  Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  died  1270; 
St.  Dominick  died  1221 ;  St.  Francis  died  1226.— Guelphs  and  Guibelines  in  Italy,  1230.— Seventh  Crusade,  1248;  Eighth 
€ru8ade,  1268. 


(A.  D.  1216  TO  1273.) 


HENRY  III.,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  John,  in  1216,  ascended 
the  throne,  while  yet  in  his  tenth  year, 
and  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  lord  of  Leinster,  was  appointed 
protector  both  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom; Geoffry  de  Marisco  being  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  custos,  or  chief 
governor  of  Ireland.  The  great  power 
enjoyed  by  earl  Marshall,  his  intimate 
ties,  both  of  fa'aiily  and  property,  with 
Ireland,  and  his  wisdom  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state,  secured  special  at- 
tention at  court  to  the  affairs  of  this 
countiy;  and,  accordingl}',  we  find  that 
a  statement  of  grievances,  made  by  the 
English   settlers,  was  immediately  fol- 


lowed by  the  transmission  to  Ireland  of 
a  duplicate  of  the  magna  charta,  altered 
in  some  points  to  suit  the  difference  of 
circumstances.  Legal  privileges  were, 
however,  only  conceded  to  persons  of 
English  descent,  and  general  extension 
of  them  to  the  Irish  being  opposed  by 
the  barons ;  although,  in  individual 
cases,  charters  of  "  English  law  and 
liberty"  were  granted  to  some  Irish 
who  applied  for  them. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  was 
the  pardon  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  an 
invitation  to  him  to  return  to  his  Irish 
estates;  but  William  Marshall,  who 
performed  this  service  for  him,  having 
died  soon  after  (a.  d.  1221),  and  being 
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succeeded  by  his  son,  William,  a  feud 
ai'ose  between  De  Lacy  and  the  latter, 
whose  father  had  obtained  some  of  De 
Tiacy's  lands  while  this  nobleman  was 
ill  exile,  and  all  Meath  was  ravaged  in 
the  fierce  war  which  raged  between 
them.  The  fact  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  being 
supported  by  Hugh  O'Neill  in  this  con- 
test, led  the  Irish  annalists  to  suppose 
that  the  former  had  returned  to  Ireland 
without  tjie  king's  permission,  and  that 
he  had  joined  O'Neill  in  a  war  against 
the  English.  "The  English  of  Ireland," 
they  tell  us,  *' mustered  twenty-four 
battalions  at  Dundalk,  whither  Hugh 
O'Neill  and  De  Lacy  came  against  them 
with  four  battalions ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  English  conceded  his  own  de- 
mands to  O'Neill."  In  this  war  Trim 
was  gallantly  defended  by  De  Lacy 
against  William  Marshall ;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  war,  a  strong  castle 
was  erected  there. 

About  this  time  died  Heniy  de  Lon- 
dres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  lord 
justice  of  Ireland,  by  whom  the  chief 
I)art  of  Dublin  Castle  was  erected.* 
There  is  great  confusion  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  lords  justices  then  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  names  of  William  Marshall, 
Geoffry  de  Marisco,  and  Mauiice  Fitz- 
(rerald,  appearing  in  a  different  order, 
according  to  different  authorities. 

*  This  English  prelate  was  nick-named  "  Burn-bill," 
from  a  very  improbable  circumstance  related  of  him. 
It  is  said  that,  having  got  all  the  instruments  by 
which  the  tenants  of  the  Irish  archiepiscopal  estates 
held  their  lands  into  his  hands,  on  the  pretence  of 
examining  them,  he  cast  them  into  the  fire ;  but  that 
a  tumult  thereupon  arose  which  compelled  him  to 
fly,  aad  that  he  was  subsequeatly  obliged  to  confirm 


The  Anglo-Irish  historians  tell  us 
that  several  of  the  Irish  chieftains  sur- 
rendered their  territories  to  the  English 
king,  receiving  back  a  portion  of  their 
lands,  for  which  they  paid  rent '  as 
tenants  of  the  crown.  Thus  O'Brien, 
of  Thomond,  made  a  formal  surrender, 
and  received  from  Henry  this  year 
(1221)  a  great  part  of  his  own  terri- 
tory, for  which  he  was  to  pay  an  annual 
rent  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  marks ; 
this  desperate  course  being  resorted  to 
by  the  Irish  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  protection  of  government 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  unprin- 
cipled and  rapacious  barons.  How 
futile,  however,  their  hopes  of  security 
against  wrong  were,  even  purchased  by 
such  sacrifices,  was  soon  evinced  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Connacians  by  Henry 
HI.,  who,  notwithstanding  such  an  ar- 
rangement with  Cathal  Crovderg,  made 
a  grant  of  the  whole  province  of  Con- 
naught  to  Richard  de  Burgo,  to  take 
effect  on  the  death  of  Cathal.f 

A.  D.  1224. — This  year,  in  which  an 
awful  shower  is  said  to  have  fallen  in 
Connaught,  and  to  have  been  followed 
by  nmrrain,  Cathal  Crovderg,  who  was 
distinguished  not  less  for  the  purity  of 
his  morals  than  for  his  valor,  died  in  the 
habit  of  a  grey  friar  at  Knockmoy,  or, 
as  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  have  it,  at 

the  tenants'  tenures.     The  story  rests  on  an  old  tr*. 
dition. 

f  Cox,  Leland,  &c.  The  Irish  annalists  make  no 
mention  of  this  surrender  of  their  territories  by  the 
Irish  princes.  The  particulars  of  the  Connaught  war, 
which  follow  in  the  text,  are  taken  exclusively  from 
our  native  annals,  the  accounts  of  it  published  on  Anglo 
Irisk  authority  being  full  of  error 
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Biiola,  near  the  Suck,  in  Roscommon, 
ind  his  son,  Hugh,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Connaiight ;  but  the  succession 
became  the  source  of  a  most  lamentable 
and  desolating  war.  Henry  issued  a 
mandate,  dated  June,  1225,  to  earl 
Marshall,  ordering  him  to  seize  the 
whole  country  of  Connaught,  as  for- 
feited by  O'Conor,  and  to  deliver  it  to 
Richard  de  Burgo ;  but  the  Irish  appear 
not  to  have  been  awai*e  of  any  such 
order,  or,  if  they  were,  to  have  tieated 
it  with  contempt.  Alas !  there  needed 
not  the  mandate  of  the  English  king  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  war  on  the  occasion, 
or  to  instigate  the  destruction  which  the 
infatuated  people  were  too  ready  to 
execute  upon  themselves  ! 

A.  D.  1225. — ^The  claims  of  Hugh,  son 
of  Cathal  Crovdei-g,  to  the  crown  of 
Connaught,  wert.  immediately  disputed 
by  his  cousins,  Turlough  and  Hugh, 
sons  of  Roderic;  and  O'Neill,  urged  by 
Mageraghty,  chief  of  Sil-Murray,  from 
motives  of  private  vengeance,  mustered 
a  large  force  and  marched  into  Con- 
naught to  assist  the  two  latter  princes. 
Upon  this  all  the  Connaught  chieftains, 
with  the  exception  of  MacDermot,  of 
Moylurg,  and  a  few  minor  chiefs,  rose 
against  Hugh,  son  of  Cathal ;  and 
O'Neill,  having  inaugurated  Turlough 
at  Carnfree,*  and  paid  himself  by  the 
plunder  of  Hugh's  house  at  Lough  Nen, 
returned  with  his  ai-my  to  Tyrone.  The 
English  barons  had  a  lai-ge  army  assem- 

*  This  was  the  usnal  inauguration  place  of  the 
O'Conors,  and  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  O' Donovan  as 
t  small  cairn  ot  stonea  and  earth  near  the  villa(re  of 


bled  at  this  time  at  Athlone,  either  foi 
the  purpose  of  executing  king  Henry's 
orders,  or  of  watching  the  progress  of 
affiiirs  in  Connaught.  To  them  Hugh, 
the  son  of  Cathal,  repaired,  and  he  was 
received  with  open  a,rms.  Most  of  them 
had  already  been  bountifully  rewarded 
by  his  father  or  himself  for  military 
sei'vices,  and  they  rejoiced  at  the  present 
prospect  of  an  inroad  into  Connaught 
under  his  standard.  A  strong  English 
army,  with  the  lord  justice  himself  at  its 
head,  and  Donough  Cairbrach  O'Brien, 
and  O'Melaghlin,  with  their  forces,  as 
auxiliaries,  besides  the  forces  of  Mac- 
Donough  and  other  fi-iends  of  Hugh, 
now  entered  Connaught,  where,  after 
the  departure  of  O'Neill,  there  was  no 
adequate  force  to  oppose  them,  and  the 
enemies  of  Hugh  fled  in  various  direc- 
tions at  their  approach,  carrying  off  their 
families,  cattle,  and  other  movables. 
After  some  skirmishing  Avith  detached 
pai-ties,  Hugh  led  the  English  army  in 
pui'suit  of  the  sons  of  Roderic,  by  a 
route  which  they  could  not  have  dis- 
covered themselves,  as  far  as  Attyraas, 
in  the  north-east  of  Mayo,  and  they 
plundered  and  depopulated  several  dis- 
tricts. Numbers  of  fugitives,  endeavor- 
ing to  effect  their  escape  across  Bally- 
more  Lough,  in  the  present  parish  of 
Attymas,  were  drowned,  and  the  baskets 
of  the  fishing  weirs  were  found  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  children.  "  Such  of 
them,"  say  the  Annals,  "as  escaped,  on 


Tulsk,  about  three  miles  S.  E.  of  Rathcroghan,  in  the 
county  of  Koscommcn. — Four  M(uter$,  vol.  iii.,  p.  221, 
note  (a) 
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this  occasion,  fiorn  the  English  and  from 
drowning,  passed  into  Tirawley,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  O'Dowda,  who 
left  them  not  a  single  cow."  The  sons 
of  Roderic  now  resolved  to  defer  any 
further  effort  until  Hugh's  English  allies 
should  have  left  him ;  and  some  of  their 
staunchest  adherents  accordingly  made 
a  feigned  submission  to  Hugh,  who  soon 
after  dismissed  the  English  battalions, 
to  whom  he  delivered,  as  hostages  for 
their  wages,  several  of  the  Con  naught 
chiefs,  who  were  subsequently  obliged 
to  ransom  themselves,  while  he  himself 
remained  with  his  Irish  fiiends  to  watch 
the  O'Flahertys  and  others,  whose  fidel- 
ity he  with  good  reason  suspected. 

During  these  hostilities,  the  English 
of  Desmond  and  Murtough  O'Brien, 
ime  of  the  Thomond  princes,  without 
any  invitation  from  Hugh  O'Couor, 
made  an  irruption  into  the  south  of 
Connaught,  burning  villages  and  slay- 
ing the  inhabitants  where  they  could 
be  found,  and  all  this  only  to  share  in 
the  spoils  which  the  lord  justice  and 
his  followers  were  enjoying  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province.  "  Wo- 
ful,  indeed,  was  the  misfortune,"  as  the 
annalists  exclaim,  *'  which  God  permit- 
ted to  fall  upon  the  best  province  in 
Ireland  at  that  time !  For  the  young 
warriors  did  not  spare  each  other,  but 
preyed  on  and  plundered  each  other  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  Women 
and  children,  the  feeble  and  the  lowly 

*  Annals  of  Eilronao  and  of  the  Four  Masters.  Dr. 
Wilde  thinks  "  the  hot,  heavy  death-sickness  which 
•aoeeederl  to  the  war  and  famine,  that  desolated  large 


poor,  perished  of  cold  and  famine  in 
that  war !" 

The  respite  which  ensued  was  very 
brief.  As  soon  as  the  main  body  of 
the  English  army  had  left,  the  Con- 
naught  chieftains  again  revolted,  and 
again  Hugh,  son  of  Cathal,  was  obliged 
to  call  on  the  foreigners  for  help.  The 
call  was  responded  to  cheerfully  and 
without  delay ;  and  well  was  the 
promptitude  of  the  English  rewarded, 
"for  their  spoil  was  great,  and  theii 
struggle  trifling."  The  country  was  once 
more  overrun  with  armies ;  but  the  sons 
of  Roderic  were  ultimately  deserted  by 
their  adherents,  who  judged  their  cause 
to  be  hopeless,  and  they  sought  refuge, 
together  with  Donn  Oge  Mageraghty, 
at  the  court  of  Hugh  O'Neill. 

Year  aftei-  year  the  crops  had  been 
left  on  the  ground  all  the  winter:  "the 
corn  remained  unreaped  until  after  the 
festival  of  St.  Bridget"  (the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary), "  when  the  ploughing  had  com- 
menced ;"  fearful  dearth  and  sickness 
were  the  consequence ;  and,  as  the 
words  of  the  old  chronicles  affectingly 
describe  it,  "  the  tranquillity  which  now 
followed  was  wanting,  for  there  was 
not  a  church  or  territory  in  Connaught 
which  had  not  been  destioyed  by  that 
day.  After  the  plundering  and  killing 
of  the  cattle,  people  were  broken  down 
by  cold  and  hunger,  and  a  violent  dis- 
temper* raged  throughout  the  whole 
country — a  kind  of  burning  disease  by 

portions  of  Ireland  at  this  period,  was  our  Irish  ty 
phus."— Cen«t/s  (/  Ireland  for  1«S2 ;  Report  on  Tablet 
of  Death*. 
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'.vhieli   the   towns   were  desolated,  and 
left  without  a  single  living  being." 

A.  D.  1227. — Very  soon  after  the 
events  just  described — some  say  in 
1226 — Hugh  O'Conor  was  inveigled 
into  the  power  of  his  late  English  allies 
in  Dublin  ;  and  under  the  form  of  some 
pretended  criminal  proceedings  they 
were  about  to  take  awa}^  his  life,  when 
earl  Marshall  came  to  his  rescue,  and 
taking  him  by  foi-ce  out  of  the  court, 
escorted  him  safely  to  Connaught — his 
son  and  daughter  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  king  of 
Connaught  found  an  oppoi'tunity  in  a 
week  after  to  retaliate,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it  without  scruple.  A  con- 
ference between  him  and  William  de 
Mai'isco,  son  of  Geoffry,  the  lord  justice, 
was  appointed  to  take  place  at  the 
Lathach,  or  slough,  to  the  west  of  Ath- 
lone.  Hugh  was  accompanied  by  a  few 
chosen  men,  and  William  came  to  the 
rendezvous  attended  by  eight  mounted 
knights.  As  soon  as  they  met,  Hugh 
seized  De  Marisco,  and  the  other  Irish 
chiefs  rushing  upon  his  companions, 
overpowered  them,  one  English  knight, 
the  constable  of  Athlone,  being  killed 
in  the  fray.  Hugh  then  proceeded  to 
plunder  and  burn  the  market-place  of 
Athlone,  which  had  become  an  En- 
glish garrison ;  and  in  exchange  for  his 
prisoners  he  obtained  his  own  son  and 

"  The  cause  of  killing  the  king  of  Conaanght,"  say 
Mageoghegan's  Annals  of  Cloninacnoise,  "  was  that  after 
the  wife  of  an  Englishman"  (who  was  an  attendant  in 
the  deputy's  house)  "  had  so  washed  his  head  and  body 
with  sweet  balls  and  other  things,  he,  to  gratifie  her  for 
her  service,  kissed  her,  which  the  Englishman  seeing, 


daughter,  and  some  Connaught  chiefs 
whom  the  English  had  got  in  their 
power. 

A.  D.  1228. — The  career  of  Huo^h 
O'Conor  was  as  brief  as  it  was  troubled. 
Before  the  close  of  1227,  the  sons  of 
Roderic,  to  whose  side  the  English  had 
tui-ned,  once  more  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Connaught ;  Hugh,  the  younger 
brother,  with  Richard  de  Burgo  and  a 
great  ai-my,  in  the  northern  districts,  and 
Turlough,  with  the  lord  deputy,  in  the 
central  plain  of  Connaught,  where  they 
erected  a  strong  castle  on  the  peninsula 
of  Rindown  in  Lough  Ree.  The  sou  of 
Crovderg  fled  to  Tircounell,  but  his  re- 
ception there  was  not  encouraging  ;  and 
returning  with  his  family,  almost  unat- 
tended, he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  hia 
enemies  near  the  Curlieu  mountains,  hia 
wife  falling  into  their  hands,  and  being 
delivered  by  them  to  the  English.  Next 
year  (1228)  he  and  the  lord  deputy, 
Geoffi-y  de  Marisco,  were  apparently 
reconciled,  and  he  was  in  the  house  of 
the  latter  when  an  Englishman,  inflamed 
with  jealousy  at  an  act  of  levity  on 
Hugh's  part,  rushed  upon  him  and  slew 
hira  on  the  spot.* 

The  removal  of  one  competitor  for 
the  crown  of  Connaught  left  the  affairs 
of  that  unhappy  province  as  complicated 
as  ever.  The  brothers  Hugh  and  Tur- 
lough now  struggled  again&t  each  other 

for  more  jealosie,  killed  O'Conor  presently  at  unawares 
The  murderer  was  hanged  next  day  by  the  deputy's  or 
(lers.  The  Four  Masters  say  Hugh  "  was  treacherously 
killed  by  the  English  in  the  mansion  of  Geoffrey  Mare* 
(de  Marisco),  after  he  had  been  expelled  by  the  Conn* 
cians." 
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for  the  prize — so  completely  had  the 
principle  of  succession,  according  to  the 
Ii'ish  law,  ceased  to  be  respected.  Hugh, 
the  younger  brother,  was  supported  by 
Richard  de  Burgo,  now  justiciary  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  was  also  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  the  Connaught  chieftains 
as  their  king,  although  Turlougli  had 
been  already  inaugurated  by  O'Neill. 
There  was  also  a  new  competitor  in  the 
person  of  Felira,  brother  of  the  late 
king,  Hugh,  son  of  Cathal  Crovderg. 
"  An  intolerable  dearth,"  say  the  Four 
Masters,  "prevailed  in  Connaught  in 
consequence  of  the  war  of  the  sons  of 
Koderic.  They  plundered  churches 
and  ten-itories  (that  is,  the  property  of 
the  chui-ch  and  of  the  laity)  ;  they  ban- 
ished the  clergy  and  ollaves  into  foreign 
and  remote  countries,  and  others  of  them 
])erished  of  cold  and  famine." 

A.  D.  1229  (or  1230).— The  scene  in 
Connaught  now  presents  some  redeem- 
ing features,  although  it  is  still  one  of 
bloodshed  and  anarchy.  Several  of  the 
chieftains  declared  that  they  would  not 
nerve  a  prince  who  would  keep  them  in 
subjection  to  the  English ;  and  Hugh, 
"vho  had  just  received  his  crown  at  the 
hands  of  Englishmen,  complied,  not  un- 
willingly perhaps,  witb  their  wishes. 
But  this  step  comes  to  late,  after  exaust- 
ing  themselves  by  so  much  mutual 
slaughter.  Hostilities  ensue.  Richard 
de  Burgo  enters  Connaught  with  an 
overwhelming  force ;  desolates  a  large 
portion  of  the  country ;  slays,  among 
many  othei's,  Donn  Oge  Mageraghty, 
the  most  indomitable  of  the  chieftains; 


hurls  Hugh,  son  of  Rod  eric,  fiom  hi'^ 
precarious  throne,  and  pi'oclaims  Felim, 
son  of  Cathal  Crovdei-g,  king  in  hii 
stead.  Hugh  finally  seeks  refuge  with 
Hugh  O'Neill,  king  of  Tyrone — a  prince 
who  had  never  yielded  hostages  or  tri- 
bute to  the  foi-eigners,  nor  indeed  ac- 
knowledged any  superior,  Irish  or  En- 
glish, and  whose  death,  in  1230,  removed 
another  bulwark  of  Irish  independence. 

Thus  does  this  sad  and  dreaiy  Con- 
naught history  proceed.  Insane  coun- 
sels, hopeless  strife,  pitiless  devastation, 
make  up  the  sickening  tale ;  while  the 
foreign  enemy,  who  has  been  goading  on 
the  infatuated  combatants,  and  aiding 
them  in  their  work  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion, strides  in  grim  triumph  over  the 
wreck  which  he  and  they  conspired  to 
make,  uses  the  rival  princes  as  puppets, 
and  seizes  their  territories  with  impuni- 
ty. In  1231  Felim  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Meelick,  in  violation  of  solemn  guar- 
antees, by  Richard  de  Burgo,  who  had 
two  years  before  made  him  king ;  and 
next  year  Hugh,  son  of  Roderic,  went 
through  the  mockery  of  recognition  as 
kinof  of  Connausrht,  althousrh  before  the 
end  of  the  year  Felim  was  set  at  liberty 
by  the  English,  and  thus  placed  in  a 
position  to  re- assert  his  rights. 

A.  D.  1233. — Felira  O'Conor  once  more 
raised  his  standard,  round  which  his 
friends  soon  rallied  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  enable  him  to  take  the  field.  He  went 
in  pursuit  of  Hugh,  and  in  his  encounter 
with  him  slew  that  piince,  together  with 
one  of  his  biothers,  his  son,  and  many  of 
his  leading  men,  both  English  and  Irish. 
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He  next  demolished  the  castle  Bun- 
galvy,  or  Galway,  which  had  been 
erected  the  preceding  year  b}^  Richard 
de  Burgo,  and  also  castle  Kirk,  on 
Lough  Corrib,  the  Hag's  castle  on 
Lough  Mask,  and  the  castle  of  Duna- 
mon  on  the  river  Suck,  in  Roscommon, 
all  of  which  had  been  built  or  fortified 
by  the  sons  of  Rodei-ic  and  the  English. 
A.  D.  1235. — Felim's  hardihood,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  punished ;  for  Richard 
de  Burfl^o  entered  Connauo^ht  with  an 
enormous  force,  and  plundered  the 
country  without  mercy.  Not  meeting 
any  resistance,  he  proceeded  to  Tho- 
mond,  at  the  instigation  of  O'Heyne, 
who  desired  to  be  revenged  on  Donough 
Cairbrach  O'Brien,  and  was  committing 
great  depredations  there,  when  Felim, 
although  he  could  not  save  his  own  ter- 
ritor}',  flew  to  the  aid  of  his  southein 
ally.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought. 
Their  cavalry,  archers,  and  coats  of 
mail,  gave  the  English  an  advantage; 
and  O'Bi-ien,  to  whose  rashness  the  de- 
feat was  pai-tly  due,  having  made  peace 
with  the  invaders,  the  Connacians  re- 
turned home,  the  English  army  follow- 
ing close  in  their  rear.  Felim  now  fled 
with  his  cattle,  and  all  those  who  chose 
to  follow  his  fortunes,  to  the  north,  and 
sought  refuge  with  O'Donnell  of  Tii-con- 
nell,  while  the  English  scoured  the  entire 
province  for  spoils.  O'Flaherty,  who 
had  been  all  along  hostile  to  Felim, 
joined  the  English  (who  would  other- 
wise have  plundered  his  own  territor)^), 
and  conve3'ed  his  flotilla  of  war  boats 
from  Longh  Corrib,  by  land,  to  the  sea 


at  Leenaun,  the  head  of  Killeiy  bay. 
With  these  boats  the  English,  who  had 
already  marched  as  far  as  Achil,  which 
they  plundered,  were  enabled  to  lay 
waste  the  Insi  Modh,  or  islands  of  Clew 
bay,  in  which  Manus  O'Conor,  son  of 
Murtough  Muimhneach  had,  with  many 
others  from  the  main  land,  sought  re- 
fuge. Numbers  were  thus  slaughtered 
on  the  islands,  but  Manus  fled  in  his 
vessels;  the  O'Malleys,  who  always 
possessed  a  numerous  fleet,  remaining 
inactive  spectators  of  the  scene,  as  they 
were  not  on  friendly  terms  with  him. 
There  was  not  a  cow  left  on  the  islands, 
and  those  to  whom  the  cows  belonged 
would  have  been  compelled  by  hungei 
and  thirst,  say  the  annalists,  to  abandon 
them,  had  they  not  been  themselves 
killed  by  the  English,  or  cai-ried  off  as 
prisonei'S.  After  devastating  all  Umal- 
lia,  and  taking  a  prey  from  O'Donnell 
at  Easdara,  the  English  army  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  held  for  O'Conor  by  Mac- 
Dermot  on  the  Rock  of  Lough  Key,  in 
Roscommon,  and  captured  it  by  the  aid 
of  "  wondei'ful  machines ;"'  but  a  few 
nights  after  MacDermot  recovei'ed  the 
castle  by  the  help  of  an  Irishman,  who 
closed  the  gate  against  the  English 
gari-ison  when  they  had  left  on  a 
marauding  party ;  and  the  fortress  was 
then  demolished,  that  it  might  not  again 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  By 
this  expedition  the  English  left  the 
Connacians  "  without  food,  raiment,  or 
cattle,  and  the  country  without  peace, 
the  Irish  themselves  plundering  and 
destroying  one  another;   but  they  did 
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not  obtain  hostages  or  submission.  Felim 
made  peace  the  same  year  with  the  lord 
j  istice,  and  was  left  in  possession  of 
*'  the  king's  five  cantreds"  (or  baronies), 
which  were  probably  the  raensal  lands 
of  the  kings  of  Connatight. 

We  now  turn  to  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Pale. 

William  Marshall,  the  powerful  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  protector  of  the  realm 
during  the  king's  minority,  left  at  his 
death  five  sons,  all  of  whom  infeerited 
in  succession  his  title  and  estates ;  but 
as  all  died  childless,  the  family  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line.  It  is  said  that 
the  father  died  under  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication, inflicted  on  him  by  an 
Ii'isli  bishop  for  his  plunder  of  the 
church,  and  that  the  sons  refused  to 
yield  up  any  of  the  wealth  which  their 
sire  had  taken  by  the  sword,  whether 
sacrilegiously  or  otherwise.  Be  this  as 
it  maj'^,  misfortunes  fell  heavily  upon 
them  in  the  sequel.  Earl  Richard,  one 
of  the  brothers,  having  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  rebellious  proceedings  of  the 
English  barons,  was  deprived  of  his 
vast  possessions,  and,  taking  up  arms, 
he  joined  the  standard  of  Llewellyn, 
the  heroic  prince  of  Wales.  He  de- 
fended himself  successfully  against  the 
royal  troops  in  one  of  his  own  castles ; 
but  a  most  vile  and  treacherous  con- 
spiracy, to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  was 
now  formed  against  him.  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald  (the  lord  justice),  Hugh  and 
Walter  de  Lacy,  Richard  de  Burgo, 
Geoffiy  de  Marisco,  and  in  fact  all  the 
leading  Anglo-Irish  barons,  are  said  to 


have  been  led  by  the  English  minister 
into  this  nefarious  plot,  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  inveigle  earl  Richard  to 
Ireland,  and  to  get  him  by  some  means 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  the  bribe 
offered  being  no  less  than  the  distribu- 
tion among  them  of  all  the  earl's  Irish 
possessions.  The  plan  succeeded  so 
well  that  in  1234  the  earl  came  to  Ii'e- 
land  with  a  few  followers,  and  took  the 
field  in  the  assertion  of  his  rights.  He 
recovered  some  of  his  own  castles,  and 
captured  Limei'ick  after  a  siege  of  four 
days ;  but  this  was  all  brought  about 
to  hasten  his  ruin.  A  truce  was  now 
proposed,  and  a  mock  conference  took 
place  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.  At  a 
signal  given,  the  great  body  of  his  fol- 
lowei-s  suddenly  deserted,  drawn  off  by 
De  Marisco,  who  is  called  a  deceitful 
old  man,  and  who  had  treacherously 
urged  him  on  from  the  beginning. 
Seeing  that  he  was  betrayed,  he  took  an 
afiectionate  leave  of  his  young  brother, 
Walter,  who  is  described  as  a  youth  of 
beautiful  mien,  and  whom  he  directed  a 
servant  to  conduct  from  the  field  ;  and 
then,  with  scarcely  any  one  by  him  but 
fifteen  knights  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  England,  and  assailed  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  he  continued 
bravely  to  defend  himself;  until  at 
length,  after  being  unhorsed,  a  traitor 
from  behind  plunged  a  knife  into  his 
back.  He  was  then  conveyed,  all  but 
lifeless,  to  one  of  his  own  casrles,  of 
which  Maurice  FitzGerald  was  in  pos- 
session, and  there  he  expired  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies.     Thus  perished 
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'  the  flower  of  the  chiv.'ilry  of  his  time." 
His  sad  end,  and  the  base  means  em- 
ployed against  him,  excited  a  strong 
feeling  both  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
tumults  took  place  in  London  ;  the  king 
became  alarmed,  as  it  was  discovered 
that  the  royal  seal  had  been  employed 
to  give  sanction  to  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  plan ;  and  Maurice  FitzGerald 
repaired  to  England  to  clear  himself  by 
oath  from  the  guilt  of  the  foul  trans- 
action. But  the  affiiir  merits  our  at- 
tention chiefly  as  illustrating  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  then  held  in  their 
hands  the  destinies  of  Ireland. 

A.  D.  1236. — A  conference  was  the 
usual  mode  with  the  unprincipled  men 
of  that  time  to  get  an  enemy  into  their 
power,  and  Felim  O'Conor  was  invited, 
tor  that  purpose,  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
tlie  English  at  Athlone.  He  came,  but 
having  received  timely  intimation  of 
their  object,  he  made  his  escape,  al- 
though pursued  as  far  as  Sligo,  and 
repaired  to  Tirconnell,  his  usual  asylum 
on  such  occasions.  The  government  of 
Connaught  was  then  committed  by  the 
Euijlish  to  Brian  O'Conor,  son  of  Tur- 
lough,  son  of  Rod  eric ;  but  all  the  power 
of  his  foreign  patrons  was  insufficient  to 
keep  him  in  the  oflSce.  Felim  returned 
the  following  year,  and  took  the  field 
against  liis  competitors.  His  first  en- 
counter was  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
lord  justice,  who  were  overwhelmed  at 
the  onset  by  the  impetus  of  Felim's 
attack  ;  .uid  Brian's  people,  seeing  the 
English  soldiers  routed,  took  to  flight 
themselves,  and  were  so  dispersed  that, 


after  that  day,  none  of  the  descendants 
of  Roderic  had  a  home  in  their  ancestral 
territory  of  the  Sil-Murray.  Felim 
plundered  their  lands,  and,  among  other 
deeds  of  vengeance,  expelled  Corraae 
MacDermot,  chief  of  Moylurg,  fi-om  his 
territory. 

A.  D.  1238. — About  this  time  we  find 
in  our  annals  the  significant  entry  that 
"the  barons  of  Ireland  went  to  Con- 
naught,  and  commenced  erecting  castles 
there."  The  country  had  been  made  a 
wilderness,  and  they  had  little  more  to 
do  than  to  enter  and  take  possession. 
The  expulsion  of  the  O'Flahertys  from 
their  hereditar}^  territoiy  of  Muintii-- 
Morroughoe,  on  the  east  shores  of  Lough 
Coi-rib,  to  the  bogs  and  mountains  west 
of  that  lake,  where  they  became  very 
powerful  in  after  times,  dates  from  this 
year,  but  they  are  styled  lords  of  West 
Connaught,  long  befoi-e  this  period. 

A.  D.  1239. — The  scene  now  shifts 
from  Connaught  to  Ulster,  where  Fitz- 
Gerald, the  lord  justice,  with  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  and  others,  entered  with  a  lai'ge 
army,  deposed  Donnell  MacLoughlin, 
who  had  succeeded  Hugh  O'Neill,  as 
lord  of  Tyrone,  and  placed  Brian  O'Neill 
in  his  stead ;  but  the  former  recovered 
his  position  after  a  battle  fought  the 
same  year  at  Carnteel.  This  was  the 
game  which  the  English  had  played  so 
successfully  in  Connaught.  In  that 
period  of  disorganization  there  were 
always  half  a  dozen  claimants  for  the 
chieftaincy  in  each  territoiy,  and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  pit  them  against  each 
other  to  secuie  the  ruin  of  all. 
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A.  D.  1240. — Wearied  with  the  ag- 
gressions of  Richard  de  Burgo,  and 
with  the  elements  of  strife,  English  and 
Ii-ish,  which  that  nobleman  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion,  the  unhappy  king  of 
Con  naught  proceeded  to  England,  and 
complained  bitterly  to  Henry  III.  of  the 
injustice  with  which  he  had  to  contend. 
The  English  king  soothed  him  with 
empty  honors,  confirmed  to  him  the 
five  cantreds  already  mentioned,  and 
soon  after  wrote  to  Maurice  FitzGerald, 
tlie  lord  justice,  ordering  him  "to  pluck 
out  by  the  root  that  fruitless  sycamore, 
De  Burgo,  which  the  earl  of  Kent,  in 
the  insolence  of  his  power,  had  planted 
in  those  parts."* 

A.  D.  1241.— Donnell  More  O'Donnell, 
the  warlike  lord  of  Tirconnell,  who  also 
asserted  the  right  of  chieftainship  over 
Lower,  or  Northern  Connaught,  as  far 
as  the  Curlieu  mountains,  died  in  the 
monastic  habit,  among  the  monks  of 
Assaroe,  and  was  succeeded  by  Melagh- 
lin  O'Donnell,  who  aided  Brian  O'Neill 
in  recovering  Tyrone  from  MacLoughlin, 
the  latter  chieftain  being  killed  in  battle, 
with  ten  of  his  family,  and  several  chiefs 
of  the  Kinel-Owen.  Some  other  cele- 
brities of  Irish  history  made  their  exit 
about  the  same  time.  Walter  de  Lacy 
died  this  year;  Donough  Cairbrach 
O'Bi'ien,  son  of  Donnell  More,  lord  of 
Thomond,  the  following  year;  and  the 


*  The  earl  of  Kent  here  mentioned  was  Hubert  de 
Burgo,  who  had  been  chief  justice  of  England.  There 
is  extant,  a  letter  from  Felim  O'Conor  to  Henry  HI., 
thanking  him  for  the  many  favors  which  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  lum,  and  especially  for  having  written  in 


great  earl,  Richard  de  Burgo,  the  jear 
after  (1243),  while  proceeding  with 
some  troops  to  join  Henry  III.  in  an 
expedition  against  the  king  of  France 

A.  D.  1245. — The  king  of  England 
being  hard  pressed  in  a  war  with  the 
Welsh,  summoned,  or  rather  invited, 
the  Irish  chiefs,  and  the  Anfjlo-Irish 
barons,  to  muster  round  his  standard 
in  the  principality.  At  this  time  these 
bai'ons  claimed  exemption  from  attend- 
ing the  king  outside  the  realm  of  Ire- 
land, and  Henry  would  appear  to  have 
conceded  the  privilege,  as,  in  his  writ  o1 
summons,  he  expressly  stated  that  theii 
attendance  on  that  occasion  should  not 
be  made  a  precedent  against  them, 
Felim  O'Conor  accompanied  the  lord 
justice,  FitzGerald,  on  this  expedition, 
and  was  treated  with  gi-eat  honor  by 
Henry;  but  FitzGei-ald  incuried  the 
king's  weighty  displeasure  by  the  tardi- 
ness of  his  attendance,  and  was  conse- 
quently deprived  of  office  ;  Sir  John,  son 
of  Geoffry  de  Marisco,  being  appointed 
justiciary  in  his  stead.  The  English 
army  in  Wales  had  suffered  a  great 
deal,  waiting  for  the  Irish  reinforcement, 
and  the  king's  feelings  were  embittered 
by  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion. After  this  time  we  find  the  Ger- 
aldines  in  Ireland  acting  independently 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  making  war 
and  peace  at  their  own  discretion. 


his  behalf  against  Walter  de  Burgo,  to  his  justiciary 
William  Dene ;  but  this  letter,  although  published  in 
Rymer  (vol.  i.,  p.  240)  under  the  date  of  1240,  must  refer 
to  a  period  not  eaiiier  that  1260,  when  William  Dene 
was  justiciary. 
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A.  D.  1247. — Maurice  FitzGerald  led 
an  army  this  year  into  Tirconnell,  and 
by  a  stratagem,  cleverly  carried  out  by 
one  of  his  Irish  auxiliaries,  Cormac,  a 
grandson  of  Roderic  O'Conor,  he  gained 
a  victoiy  at  the  ford  of  Ballyshannon 
over  O'Donnell,  who  was  slain.  A  great 
number  of  FitzGerald's  men  were,  how- 
ever, killed  in  the  fight  or  drowned.  A 
rivalry  for  the  chieftainship  of  Tircon- 
nell was  then  promoted  between  God- 
frey O'Donnell  and  Rory  O'Canannan, 
and  in  the  domestic  strife  which  ensued 
the  English  were  able  for  a  while  to 
crush  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  Tir<'on- 
nellians.  Meanwhile  another  army 
penetrated  into  Tyrone  under  Theobald 
Butler,  now  lord  justice  ;  and  the  Kinel- 
Owen  held  a  council,  at  which  they 
came  to  the  prudent  conclusion,  "that 
the  English  having  now  the  ascendency 
over  the  Irish,  it  was  advisable  to  give 
them  hostages,  and  to  make  peace  with 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  country." 

A.  D.  1248.— Urged  by  the  frightful 
state  of  oppi'ession  under  which  their 
country  groaned,  the  young  men  of  the 
ancient  families  of  Connaughnas  rose  in 
arms  against  the  English,  devastated 
their  possessions,  and  left  them  no  se- 
cuiity  outside  the  walls  of  their  castles. 
Turlough,  son  of  Hugh  O'Conor,  and 
FitzPatrick,  of  Ossory,  entered  Con- 
naught,  and  burned  the  town  and  castle 
of  Gal  way,  and  the  O'Flaherties  de- 
feated an  English  plundering  party, 
who  had  penetrated  into  Connemaia. 
The  leader  of  the  youthful  warriors, 
who  thus  harassed  the  invaders  in  Con- 


naught,  was  Hugh,  son  of  Felim ;  and 
when  Maui'ice  FitzGei'ald  arrived,  in 
1249,  with  two  armies,  to  avenge  the 
English  settlers,  Felim,  dreading  the 
storm  which  his  son's  rash  hei'oism  had 
brought  about  his  ears,  I'etired,  as  usual, 
to  the  north,  with  his  movable  pi'oper- 
ty;  and  his  nephew  Turlough  accepted, 
at  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  office 
of  rulei-  in  his  stead.  Next  year  Felim 
came  back  with  a  numerous  force,  ex- 
pelled Turlough,  and  was  again  return- 
ing northward,  across  the  Cui-lieu  moun- 
tains, sweeping  off  all  the  cattle  of  the 
land,  when  the  English,  thinking  it 
better  to  make  peace  on  any  terms, 
sent  after  him  to  offer  propositious,  and 
restored  him  to  his  kingdom. 

Florence  or  Fineen  MacCarthy,  who 
had  given  the  English  very  little  rest 
in  Desmond,  was  slain  by  them  this 
year,  and,  after  long  and  sanguinary 
hostilities,  peace  was  restored  for  a 
while  in  that  quarter.  In  the  north, 
Brian  O'Neill,  lord  of  Tyrone,  made  his 
submission  to  the  lord  justice  in  1252; 
yet,  the  very  next  year  his  territory  was 
invaded  by  Maurice  FitzGerald,  with  a 
great  hosting  of  the  English,  who,  how- 
ever, were  defeated  with  considerable 
slaughter. 

Felim  O'Conor  held  a  friendly  confei*- 
ence  in  1255,  with  Mac  William  Burke, 
as  Walter,  the  son  of  Richai-d  More,  and 
chief  of  the  De  Burgo  family,  was  styled ; 
and  the  following  year  Hugh,  son  of 
Felim,  who  appears  to  have  participated 
in  his  father's  authority  at  this  time, 
met  Alan  de  la  Zouch,  the  justiciary,  at 
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Riuu  Duin,  aud  ratified  a  peace  with 
him.  The  next  year,  Felim  got  a  charter 
for  his  five  cantreds.  Thus,  the  English 
always  contrived  to  keep  some  of  the 
Irish  princes  on  their  hands,  while  they 
carried  on  an  exterminating  war  against 
others,  and  at  this  moment  their  main 
object  was  to  crush  the  independence  of 
Tirconnell.  A  furious  battle  was  fought 
in  1257,  between  Godfrey  O'Donnell, 
lord  of  that  territory,  and  a  numerous 
English  army,  under  the  command  of 
Maurice  FitzGerald,  who  was  once  more 
lord  justice.  The  armies  engaged  at 
Creadran-Kille,  in  a  district  to  the  north 
of  Sligo,  now  called  the  Rosses.  O'Don- 
nell and  FitzGerald  met  in  single  com- 
bat, and  severely  wounded  each  other ; 
and  after  a  fierce  and  protracted  struggle 
the  Englli^h  were  defeated,  the  result 
being  their  expulsion  from  Lower  Con- 
aaught.  Godfrey  was  unable,  from  his 
wound,  to  follow  up  his  success ;  but  he 
demolished  the  castle  which  the  Eng- 
lish, to  overawe  the  Kinel-Connell,  had 
erected  at  Gaol  Uisge,  now  Bel  leek,  on 
the  Erne  river. 

The  deaths  of  the  two  chiefs  who 
fought  so  bravely  against  each  other,  at 
this  battle,  followed  soon  after.  Maurice 
FitzGerald  retired  into  a  Franciscan 
^  monastery  M'hich  he  had  founded  at 
Youghal,  and,  after  putting  on  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  departed  ti'anquilly  in  the 
bosom  of  religion  ;  the  only  stain  which 
historians  have  obsei-v^ed  in  his  character, 
being  the  part,  whatever  that  ma}^  have 
been,  which  ho-  took  in  the  luin  and 
death  of  Kicnard,  earl  Marshall.     The 


death  of  Godfrey  O'Donnell  was  not  so 
peaceable.  Hearing  that  O'Donnell  was 
on  his  death-bed,  from  the  wound  he  re- 
ceived at  Creadran-Kille,  Brian  O'Neill 
sent  to  require  hostages  from  the  Kinel- 
Connell,  but  the  messengers  who  carried 
the  insolent  demand,  fled  the  moment 
they  delivered  their  errand,  and  the 
dying  chieftain  only  answered  it  by 
ordering  a  genei'al  muster  of  his  people. 
He  then  directed  his  men  to  place  him 
on  the  bier  which  should  take  him  to 
the  grave,  and  to  carry  him  on  it  at  the 
head  of  his  forces.  Thus  did  the  Tir- 
connellian  army  march  to  meet  that  of 
Tyrone.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Swilly,  in  Don- 
egal, and  victory  declared  for  O'Don- 
nell, whose  bier  was  then  laid  down  in 
the  open  street  of  a  village,  which,  at 
that  time,  existed  at  the  place  now  called 
Conwal,  near  Letterkenny,  and  there  he 
expired.  What  a  pity  that  such  heroism 
should  have  been  perverted  by  Irishmen 
to  their  mutual  destruction,  v/hile  the 
common  enemy  was  driving  them  from 
the  green  fields  of  their  forefathers  !  On 
hearing  of  O'Donnell's  death,  O'Neill 
sent  again  to  demand  hostages,  but 
while  the  men  of  Tirconnell  were  de- 
liberating on  an  answer,  a  youth  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Don- 
nell  More  O'Donnell,  having  just  arrived 
from  Scotland,  presented  himself  in  the 
council  and  was  elected  chieftain.  He 
is  called  Donnell  Oge  in  the  Irish  an 
nals. 

That  O'Neill's  pretensions  were  not 
without  some  foundation  may  be  con- 
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eluded  from  the  fact,  that  the  same 
year  (1259)  these  transactions  took 
place,  Hugh,  son  of  Felim,  and  Teige 
O'Brien,  of  Thomond,  probably  with 
other  chieftains,  met  him  at  Gaol  Uisge, 
and  conferred  on  hira  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland — an  empty  title,  it  is  true,  at 
that  time.* 

A.  D.  1260. — The  result  of  the  con- 
ference of  Irish  chiefs  at  Caol  Uisge, 
was  that  O'Neill  and  O'Conor  turned 
whatevei'  forces  they  could  muster 
against  the  English,  and  that  a  battle, 
in  which  the  Irish  were  defeated,  was 
fought  at  Druim-dearg,  near  Down- 
patrick.  Brian  himself  was  killed, 
too^ether  with  fifteen  of  the  O'Kanes, 
and  many  other  chiefs,  both  of  Ulster 
and  Connaught.  Cox  says,  the  battle 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Down, 
and  that  three  hundred  and  fifty-two 
cf  the  Irish  were  killed.  The  English 
were  commanded  in  this  encounter  by 
the  lord  justice,  Stephen  Longespe. 

A.  D.  1261. — In  the  south  the  Ens^lish 
were  not  so  fortunate.  The  Geraldines 
were  defeated  in  Thomond  by  Conor 
O'Brien,  and  sufi^ered  fearful  loss  in  an- 
other battle  at  Kilgarvan,  near  Ken- 
mare,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by 
MacCarthy;  their  loss,  according  to 
English  accounts,  including  Thomas 
FitzThomas  FitzGerald  and  his  son, 
eight  barons,  fifteen  knights,  and  a 
countless  number  besides.  William 
Denu,  the  justiciary,  V/ alter  de  Burgo, 


*  Some  Munster  historians  deny  that  Teige  O'Brien 
toined  in  tonlcrring  this  distinction  on  O'Neill, 
•f  See  note,  page  237. 


earl  of  Ulster,  and  Donnell  Roe,  son  of 
Cormac  Finn  MacCarthy,  with  several 
other  leading  men,  aided  the  Gei-aldines 
in  this  battle.  Nearly  all  the  English 
castles  of  H}^  Conaill  Gavi-a,  and  other 
pai'ts  of  Desmond,  were  demolished  by 
the  Irish  after  this  victory;  and  Han 
mer  says,  "the  Geraldines  durst  not 
put  a  plough  into  the  ground  in 
Desmond."  The  next  year  (1262)  an- 
other sanguinary  struggle  took  place 
between  the  Eno-lish  under  Mac  William 
Burke  and  MacCai'thy  at  Mangerton,  in 
Kerry,  and  both  sides  suffered  severely. 
A.  D.  1264. — Walter  de  Burgo  (who 
was  earl  of  Ulster  by  I'ight  of  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Lacy)  and 
FitzGerald  now  waged  wai-  against  each 
other,  and  a  great  part  of  Ireland  was 
desolated  in  their  hostilities.  The  lord 
justice  took  part  against  De  Burgo,  and 
this  circumstance  drew  from  Felim 
O'Conor  the  expression  of  gratitude  to 
Henry  HI.  already  alluded  to.f  De 
Burgo,  however,  succeeded  in  taking 
all  FitzGerald's  Connaught  castles.  To 
such  a  pitch  did  the  feuds  among  the 
Anglo-Irish  bai'ons  proceed  at  this 
time,  that,  in  one  of  them,  Maurice 
FitzMaurice  FitzGerald,  aided  by  others 
of  his  family,  seized,  at  a  conference, 
the  persons  of  the  lord  justice  and 
other  noblemen,  and  confined  them  in 
castles  until  they  were  released  by  a 
parliament  or  council,  held  in  Kilkenny 
for  the  pui-pose.;}; 

t  For  a  most  interesting  illustiation  of  the  state  of 
Eociety  at  this  turbulent  period,  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  ballad  of  the  "  Entrenchment  <rf 
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War  and  peace  continued  to  alternate 
m  rapid  succession  in  Connauglit  until 
1265,  when  Felim  O'Conor  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hugh,  who, 
in  the  following  year,  having  recovered 
from  an  illness,  during  which  Connaught 
was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  English, 
mustered  a  large  force,  and  with  re- 
newed energy  carried  on  the  war  against 
"Walter  de  Burgo.  The  lord  justice.  Sir 
James  Audley,  alarmed  at  the  formid- 
able rising  of  the  Irish,  at  length  came 
to  the  aid  of  De  Burgo  with  an  army, 
and  some  Irish  auxiliaries  also  fought 
under  his  standard.  De  Burgo  thought 
to  patch  up  a  peace  in  the  usual  way, 
until  a  better  opportunity  to  strike 
would  offer;  but  Hugh  was  a  match 
for  him  in  the  treacherous  diplomacy 
of  the  time.  When  the  two  armies  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  ford  near  the  modern 

New  Ross,"  publislied  in  Crofton  Croker's  "Popular 
Songs  of  Ireland,"  from  Harleian  MSS.,  913,  in  the 
Britisli  Museum,  with  a  translation  by  tlie  gifted  Mrs. 
Maclean  (L.  E.  L.),  and  introductory  observations  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  and  flir.  Croker  himself.  The  ballad 
describes  how  the  burgesses  of  New  Ross  resolved,  in 
the  year  12G5,  to  fortify  their  town  with  a  wall  and  foss, 
to  protect  it  against  the  nostile  inroads  of  the  contending 
barons ;  how  a  Avidow,  named  Rose,  first  suggested  the 
plan,  and  offered  large  contributions  to  carry  it  out; 
how  the  burgesses  subscribed  liberally  for  the  piirpose, 
And,  finding  that  the  work  proceeded  too  slowly,  labored 
at  it  with  their  own  hands  ;  the  different  professions  and 
guilds  working  in  companies  with  banners  flying  and 
music  playing ;  and  how  the  ladies  worked  on  Sundays, 
carrying  stones  while  the  men  reposed.  New  Ross, 
which  was  called  by  the  Irish,  Ros-mic-Triuin,  appears 
to  have  been  at  that  time  a  considerable  town. 

*  The  forowing  account  of  this  transaction  is  given 
In  Connel  Mageoghegan's  translation  of  the  Annals  of 
Clonmacnoise : — After  relating  how  the  earl  of  Ulster 
(Walter  Burke),  with  the  lord  deputy,  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish forces  of  Ireland,  marched  against  O'Conor,  and 
describing  the  position  of  the  armies  near  Ath-Cora- 
ConneU,  a  ford  on  the  Shannon,  near  Carrick-on-Shannon 

SI 


Carrick-on-Shannon,  De  Burgo  proposed 
negotiations ;  but  Hugh  contrived  to  ge< 
the  earl's  brother,  William  Oge,  into  his 
hands  before  the  parley  commenced,  and 
then  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  slew 
some  of  the  English.  The  earl  flew  int(^ 
a  rage,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued. 
Turlough  O'Brien,  who  was  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  Connacians,  was  met  be- 
fore he  could  form  a  junction  with  them, 
and  slain  in  single  combat  by  De  Burgo  ; 
but  Hughes  people  avenged  his  death 
by  a  fearful  onslaught,  in  which  great 
numbers  of  the  English  were  slain,  and 
immense  spoils  taken  from  them.  Wil- 
liam Oge,  the  earl's  brother,  was  put  to 
death  after  the  battle,  which  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  disastrous  one  to  the  Eng- 
lish.* Walter  Burke  died  the  following? 
year  in  the  castle  of  Gal  way,  and  Hugli 
O'Connor  survived  him  three  years. 

(the  name  being  now  obsolete),  the  annalist  proceeds : 
— "  The  Englishmen  advised  the  Earle  to  make  peace 
with  Hugh  O'Connor,  and  to  yeald  his  brother,  William 
Oge  mac  William  More  mac  William  the  Conqueror,  i  n 
hostage  to  O'Connor,  dureing  the  time  he  shou'd  remaiu 
in  the  Earles's  house  concluding  the  said  peace,  whicli 
was  accordingly  condescended  and  done.  As  soone  as 
WiUiam  came  to  O'Connor's  house  he  was  taken,  and 
also  John  Dolphin  and  his  son  were  killed.  When 
tyding  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Earle  how  his  brother 
was  thus  taken,  he  took  his  journey  to  Athenkip  (the 
name,  now  obsolete,  of  a  ford  on  the  Shaianon,  near 
Carrick-on-Shannon),  where  O'Connor  beheaved  liimse!! 
as  a  fierce  and  froward  lyon  about  his  prey,  without 
sleeping  or  taking  any  rest ;  and  the  nest  day,  soon  in 
the  morning,  gott  upp  and  betook  him  to  his  arms :  the 
Englishmen,  the  same  morning,  came  to  the  same 
foorde,  called  Athenkip,  where  they  were  overtaken  by 
Terlogh  O'Bryen.  The  Earle  returned  upon  him  and 
killed  the  said  Terlogh,  without  the  help  of  any  other 
in  that  pressence.  The  Connoughtmen  pursued  the 
Englishmen,  and  made  their  hindermost  part  runn  and 
break  upon  their  outguard  and  foremost  in  such  manner 
and  foul  disiwmfiture,  that  in  that  instant  nine  of  their 
chiefest  men  were  killed  npon  the  bogge  about  Rich&rd 
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This  long  reign  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  death  of  Henry  HI.,  in 
12  72,  During  its  troubled  course,  the 
feuds  of  the  native  Irish  among  them- 
selves had  done  more  to  establish  the 
English  power  in  this  country  than  all 
that  could  be  effected  merely  by  Eng- 
lish arms.  Above  all,  the  insane  and 
deadly  contention  of  the  O'Conors  was 
most  filial  to  Ireland.  Connaught  was 
for  the  first  time  overrun  by  the  new 
settlers;  the  first  submission  was  ob- 
tained from  the  princes  of  Tyrone ;  and 
in  the  south  the  Geraldilies  had  begun 
to  assume  the  title — as  yet  an  unsub- 
stantial one — of  lords  of  Desmond. 
Henry  changed  his  viceroys  frequently, 

ne  Koylle  (Richard  of  the  Wood)  and  John  Butler,  who 
were  killed  over  and  above  the  said  knights.  It  is 
unknown  how  many  were  slain  in  that  conflict,  save 
only  that  a  hundred  horses  with  their  saddles  and 
furniture,  and  a  hundred  shirts  of  mail  were  left.  After 
these  things  were  thus  done,  O'Connor  killed  William 
Oge,  the  Earle's  brother,  that  was  given  him  before  in 
hostage,  because  the  Earle  killed  Terlogh  O'Bryen." — 
See  Four  Masters,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  408,  &c.,  note. 

*  A  great  many  religious  houses  were  founded  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Among  them 
were,  a  priory  of  canons  regular  at  Tuam,  by  the  De 
Burgos,  about  VilO ;  one  at  MuUingar,  in  1237,  by  Ralph 
le  Petit,  bishop  of  Meath  ;  one  at  Aughrim,  in  the  county 
»f  Galway,  by  '1  heobald  Butler ;  also  the  priories  of 
Ballybeg,  in  Cork  ;  Athassal  and  Nenagh,  in  Tipperary  ; 
Enniscorthy,  St.  Wolstan's,  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  St. 
Johns,  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  ;  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Tracton,  in  Cork,  by  Maurice  MacCarthy,  in  1224 ; 
the  Dominican  convent  of  Drogheda,  by  Luke  Netter- 
>iile,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1224 ;  the  Black  Abbey 
(L»ominicau)  in  Kilkenny,  by  Wm.  Marshall,  jun.,  in 
1225  ;  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Saviour,  Waterford, 
by  the  citizens,  in  1226 ;  the  Dominican  convent  of  St. 
Mary,  in  Cork,  by  Pliilip  Barry,  in  1229 ;  the  convents 
of  the  same  order  in  Mullingar  (a.  d.  1237),  by  the 
family  A  Nugent :  Athonry  (1241),  by  Meyler  de  Bir- 
mingham-,  Cwhel  (1243),  by  MacKaUy,  archbishop  of 


but  with  little  advantage  to  his  Irish 
colony.  With  some  difiiculty  he  estab- 
lished a  free  commerce  between  the 
colony  and  England ;  but  his  efforts  to 
introduce  the  English  laws  into  Ireland 
were  sternly  resisted  by  his  own  refrac 
tory  barons.  In  1254  he  made  a  grant 
of  Ireland  to  his  son  Edward,  with  the 
express  condition,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
separated  from  the  crown  of  England ; 
and,  lest  the  grant  might  lead  to  any 
such  result,  he  took  care  to  assert  his 
own  paramount  authority  by  super- 
seding some  of  the  acts  done  by  his  son 
in  virtue  of  his  title  of  lord  of  Ireland. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  prince 
Edward  visited  Ireland  in  1255.* 

Cashel ;  Tralee  (1243),  by  lord  John  FitzThomas ;  Col- 
eraine  (1244),  by  the  MacEvelins;  Sligo  (1252),  by 
Maurice  FitzGerald  ;  St.  Mary,  Roscommon  (1253),  by 
Felim  O'Conor ;  Athy  (1257),  by  the  families  of  Boi^^elea 
and  Hogans ;  St.  Mary,  Trim  (1263),  by  Geoffry  de 
Geneville;  Arklow  (1264),  by  Theobald  Fitz Walter ; 
Rosbercan,  in  Kilkenny  (1268) ;  Youghal  (1268),  by  the 
baron  of  OSaly  and  Lorrah,  in  Tipperary  (1269),  by 
Walter  Burke,  earl  of  Ulster ;  the  Franciscan  convents 
of  Youghal  (1231),  by  Maurice  FitzGerald;  Carrick- 
fergus  (1232),  by  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  Kilkenny  (1234),  by 
Richard  Marshall ;  St.  Francis,  in  Dublin  (1236) ;  Multi- 
farnham,  in  West  Meath  (1236),  by  William  Delamer ; 
Cork  (1240),  by  Philip  Prendergast ;  Droglieda  (1240), 
by  the  Plunkets ;  Waterford  (1240),  by  Sir  Hugh  Pur- 
cel;  Ennis  (1240),  by  Donough  Carbreach  O'Brien 
Athlone  (1241),  by  Cathal  O'Conor;  Wexford,  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  Limerick,  by 
Walter  de  Burgh  ;  Cashel,  by  William  Backett;  Dun- 
dalk,  by  De  Verdon  ;  Ardfert  (1253),  by  Thomas,  lord 
of  Kerry  ;  Kildare  (1260),  by  De  Vescy ;  Clane  (1260),  by 
Gerald  FitzMaurice ;  Armagh  (1263),  by  Scanlan,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  ;  Clonmel  (1269),  by  Otho  de  Granison 
Nenagh,  by  the  Butlers ;  Wicklow,  by  the  0 'Byrnes  and 
O'Tooles,  and  Trim,  by  the  family  of  Plunket.  The  Ap- 
gustinian  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Crow-sireet, 
Dublin,  was  founded  by  the  Talbot  family  in  1259,  and 
that  of  Tipperary,  also  in  the  course  of  this  rdgn. 
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State  of  b'land  on  the  Accession  of  Edward  I.— Feuds  of  the  Barons.— Exploits  of  Hagh  O'Conor.— Fearful  Con 
fosirri  In  Connaught.— Incursion  from  Scotland,  and  Retaliation.— Irish  Victory  of  Glendelory.— Hoi  ribla 
Trefi/,\er7  of  Thomas  De  Clare  in  Thomond.— Contentions  of  the  Clann  Murtough  in  Connaught.— English 
Policv  in  the  Irish  Feuds.— Petition  for  English  Laws.— Characteristic  Incidents.— Victories  of  Carbry  O'Me- 
laghlW  over  the  English.- Feuds  of  the  De  Burghs  and  Geraldines.— The  Red  Earl. — His  great  Power.— 
English  Laws  for  Ireland.- Death  of  O'Melaghlin.— Disputes  of  De  Vescy  and  FitzGerald  of  Offaly.— Singular 
Pleadings  before  the  King. — A  Truce  between  the  Geraldines  and  De  Burghs. — The  Kilkenny  Parliament  of 
1295. — Continued  Tumults  in  Connaught.— Expeditions  against  Scotland. — Calvagh  O'Conor. — Horrible  Mas- 
sacre of  Irish  Chieftains  at  an  English  Dinner-table. — More  Murders. — Rising  of  the  O'KeUys. — Foundation 
of  Religious  Houses. 


Contemporary  Sovereigns  and  JVenis.— Popes :  Gregory  X.  died  1276  ;  Innocent  V.  and  Adrian  V.  the  same  year  ;  John 
XXL,  1277;  Nicholas  III.,  1281 ;  Martin  IV.,  1285  ;  Honorius  IV.,  1287  ;  Nicholas  IV.,  1292;  Celestine  V.,  1294;  Boniface 
VIII.,  1303;  and  Benedict  XL,  1804.— King  of  France,  Philip  IV. ;  Emperor  of  Germany,  Rodolph  of  Hapi^burg  ^first  oi 
the  Austrian  Family),  died  1291. — Kings  of  Scotland,  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce. — Llewellyn  Killed,  and  Wales  sub- 
.ected  to  the  Power  of  England,  12S2. — St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Bonaventure  died,  1274. — Albertus  Magnus  died, 
L282. — Roger  Baoon  died,  1284. — Uninterrupted  Series  of  Parliaments  Commenced  in  England,  1293. — William  Wallace, 
the  Scottish  hero,  executed,  1804. 


I 


(A.  D.  1272  TO  A.  D,  1307.) 


TT^DWAKD  I.,  surnamed  Longslianks, 


Xh 


was  proclaimed  king  on  tlie  death 


of  his  father,  Henry  III.,  in  1272,  while 
on  a  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
until  his  return  to  England,  in  July, 
1274,  the  government  was  administered 
by  lords  justices.  The  new  king's  ab- 
sence gave  free  scope  to  strife  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  in  general  the  movements  in 
this  country  depended  but  little  on  the 
course  of  events  in  England.  Just  a 
century  had  elapsed  from  the  coming 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  into  Ireland,  and 
their  power  was  scarcely  acknowledged 
beyond  the  limits  which  it  had  reached 


in  the  days  of  Strongbow.  The  resist- 
ance to  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  becom- 
ing more  formidable ;  and  the  English 
suffered  numerous  defeats  on  a  small 
scale,  which  showed  how  easily  a  com- 
bined action  of  the  Irish  might  have 
overthrown  their  settlement,  had  these 
seriously  contemplated  any  thing  more 
than  the  temporary  liberation  of  their 
respective  territories  from  the  foreign 
yoke,  or  the  gratification  of  enmity  by 
some  local  act  of  spoliation.  The  do 
mestic  feuds  of  the  Irish  were  as  rift  as 
ever,  but  the  English  barons  were 
equally  prone  to  strife;    and  the  op 
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pression  and  rapacity  of  the  latter  did 
more  than  the  turbulence  of  the  former, 
to  produce  the  miserable  disorders  by 
which  the  whole  country  was  laid  waste. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the 
native  race  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
or  to  consolidate  the  two  races  into  one 
nation.  To  supplant  or  exterminate 
the  old  Celtic  population  had  all  along 
been  the  policy  of  the  invaders ;  and,  to 
effect  this  object,  means  more  diabolical 
than  human  were  resorted  to:  feuds 
were  fomented ;  under  the  pretence  of 
crushing  rebellion,  incessant  hostilities 
were  kept  up;  and  by  every  kind  of 
provocation  and  injustice,  national  ran- 
cor was  perpetrated.  Three  or  four 
times  the  English  monarch  urged  the 
expediency  of  extending  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  England  to  the  Irish ; 
but  this  attempt  was  always  sternly 
resisted  by  the  Anglo-Irish  oligarchy 
who  ruled  the  country.  The  barons 
found  their  account  in  their  own  lawless 
and  inhuman  system  of  war  and  rapine. 
Hugh  O'Conor  was  at  this  time  the 
most  formidable  champion  of  the  Ii'ish 
cause,  and  in  1272  he  renewed  hostili- 
ties by  demolishing  the  English  castle 
of  Roscommon.  He  then  crossed  the 
Shannon  into  Meath,  where  he  carried 
desolation  as  far  as  Granard,  and  on  his 
return  burned  Athlone,  and  broke  down 
its  bridge.  Two  years  after,  this  prince, 
who  was  son  of  Felim,  son  of  Cathal 
Crovderg,  died,  and  another  Hugh 
O'Conor,  grandson  of  Hugh,  the  brother 
of  Felim,  was  elected  king.  His  reign 
was  short,  for  in  three  months  he  was 


slain  by  a  kinsman  in  the  Dominican 
church  of  Roscommon,  and  another 
Hugh,  son  of  Cathal  Dall,  or  the  blind 
son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Cathal  Crovderg 
was  chosen  his  successor.  A  fortnight 
after,  this  prince  was  slain  by  Tomal- 
tagh  Mageraghty  and  O'Beirne;  and 
Teige,  son  of  Turlough,  son  of  Hugh, 
son  of  Cathal  Crovderg,  was  elected 
king.  Such  was  the  state  of  anarchy  in 
which  the  royal  succession  was  at  that 
time  involved  in  Connaught;  and  it 
became  still  more  complicated  in  1276, 
when  Hugh  Muineagh,  or  the  Munster 
man,  an  illegitimate  and  posthumous 
son  of  Felim,  son  of  Cathal  Crovdei-g, 
arrived  from  Munster,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  O'Donnell,  assumed  the  government 
of  Connaught.  In  the  midst  of  incessant 
contentions  he  retained  his  power  until 
1280,  when  he  was  slain  by  another 
branch  of  the  O'Conor  family. 

Sir  James  Audley,  the  lord  justice, 
was,  according  to  Irish  accounts,  slain 
by  the  Conuacians,  in  1272,  although 
the  English  say  he  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  Thomond.  The  same 
year  his  successor,  Maurice  FitzMaurice 
FitzGerald,  was  betrayed  by  his  follow- 
ers, and  seized  in  Offaly  by  the  Irish,  in 
whose  hands  he  remained  for  some  time. 
Lord  Walter  Geneville,  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Holy  Land,  succeeded 
to  the  office,  and  during  his  administra- 
tion there  was  an  incursion  of  the 
"  Scots  and  Redshanks"  from  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland;  Richard  de  Burgo, 
with  Sir  Eustace  le  Poer,  retaliating 
with   an   Anglo-Irish   army,  when   he 
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carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Scottisli 
islands  and  highlands,  and  smoked  out 
or  suffocated  those  who  had  sought 
refuo^e  in  rocks  and  caverns. 

A.  D.  1275. — Our  annals  mention  a 
victory  gained  this  year  over  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ulidia,  "when  200  horses  and 
200  heads  were  counted  (on  the  field), 
besides  all  who  fell  of  their  plebeians ;" 
but  this  is  believed  to  be  identical  with 
a  slauo-hter  of  the  Ens^lish  at  Glande- 
lory,  now  Glanmalure,  in  Wicklow, 
which  is  recorded  by  Anglo-Irish  chroni- 
clers about  this  time.  The  same  year 
the  Kinel-Connell  and  the  Kinel-Owen 
wasted  each  other's  territories  by  mu- 
tual depredations. 

A.  D.  1277. — One  of  the  blackest  epi- 
sodes of  even  that  dark  age  of  Irish 
history  was  enacted  about  this  time  in 
Thomond.  Thomas,  son  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,*  and  son-in-law  of  Maurice  Fitz 
Maurice  FitzGerald,  obtained  from  Ed- 
ward I.  a  grant  of  Thomond,  or  of  some 
considerable  portion  of  it;  the  deed  by 
which  it  was  secured,  by  a  former  Eng- 
lish king,  to  its  rightful  owners  the 
O'Briens  being  wholly  overlooked  on 
the  occasion.  De  Clare  had  little  chance 
of  asserting  his  unjust  claim  against  the 
heroic  princes  of  the  Dalgais  in  the  open 
field,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  favor- 
he  English  policy  of  that  time.  He 
entered  into  an  intimate  alliance  with 

T 

*  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  one  of  the 
lords  justices  to  -wliom  the  government  oi  England  was 
intrusted,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  I.,  then  absent  on  i  bv  ih^  Irisn  chieitains  to  pope  John  XXII.,  this  mur- 
the  Ciusades.  der  was  referred  to  as  a  striking  instance  of  English 


Brian  Roe  O'Brien  against  Turlough, 
son  of  Teige  Caoluisge  O'Brien,  another 
competitor  for  the  crown  of  Thomond ; 
and  the  latter  having  been  defeated  in 
battle,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  side 
of  Turlough,  and  getting  Brian  Boe 
treacherously  into  his  hands,  put  him  to 
death  in  a  most  inhuman  manner,  caus- 
ing him,  it  is  said,  to  be  dragged  be- 
tween horses  until  he  died.  This  atrocity, 
it  is  added,  was  perpetrated  at  the 
instance  of  De  Clare's  wife  and  father- 
in-law.f  He  then  dispossessed  the  old 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Thomond 
east  of  the  Fergus  called  Tradry,  giving 
the  land  to  his  own  followers,  and 
erected  the  strong  castles  of  Bunratty 
and  Clare.  His  power  was,  however, 
short-lived.  The  sons  of  Brian  Boe 
gained  a  victory  over  him  the  following 
year  at  Quinn,  where  several  of  his 
people  were  burned  to  death  in  an  old 
Irish  church,  which  was  set  on  fire  over 
their  heads.  At  another  time  De  Clare 
and  FitzGerald  were  so  hard  pressed  in 
a  pass  of  Slieve  Bloom,  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion,  after 
being  obliged  to  subsist  some  days  on 
horse-flesh.  The  captives  were  subse- 
quently liberated  on  undertaking  to 
make  satisfaction  for  O'Brien's  death 
and  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Bos- 
common.  The  unprincipled  earl  next 
(1281)    set  up  Donough,    son    of   the 


of  friendship,  ratified  by  the  ceremony  of  mingling  their 
blood  tofcether  in  a  vessel.     In  the  remonstrance  sent 


t  The  Irish  annalists  say  that  De  Clare  bound  him- 
•elf  to  Brian  Roe  O'Brien,  by  ties  of  gossipred  and  vows 


treachery 
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murdered  Brian  Roe,  against  Turlougli ; 
but  two  years  after  his  'protege  was 
slain  by  Turlougli,  who  continued  in 
possession  in  Thomond  until  bis  deatb 
in  1306.*  De  Clare  himself  was  slain 
by  the  O'Briens  in  1286. 

A.  D.  1280. — We  are  again  recalled  to 
the  dissensions  in  Connaught,  where 
Hugh  Muineach,  son  of  Felim,  was 
slain  in  the  wood  of  Dangan,  by  the 
sept  of  Murtough  Muineach  O'Conor, 
one  of  whom,  Cathal,  son  of  Conor  Boe, 
Bon  of  Murtough  Muineach,f  was  inau- 
gurated king.  This  sept,  henceforth 
called  in  the  annals  the  Clann  Mur- 
tough or  Muircheartaigh,  was  excessively 
contentious,  and  kept  the  province  in 
/;  turmoil  for  many  years  after.;}; 

About  this  time  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  English  king,  from  what 
he  calls  "  the  community  of  Ireland" — 
most  probably  from  the  native  Irish 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  English 
settlements — praying  that  the  privileges 
of  England  might  be  extended  to  them. 
Edward,  who  wished  to  see  that  object 
effected,  issued  a  writ  to  the  lord  justice, 
Ufford,  directing  him  to  summon  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  the 
"  Land  of  Ireland" — as  the  English  ter- 
ritory in  this  country  was  then  called — 
to  deliberate  on  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 

*  These  transactions  are  related  in  full  in  the  Annals 
of  Innisfallen  lr«m  the  work  called  Caithreim  Tlioird- 
healhhaigh,  or  the  Wars  of  'furlough  0  Brien. 

f  Murtough  Muineach  (Muircheartach  Muimhneach) 
was  8on  of  Turlough  More  O'Conor,  and  brother  of 
tloderic. 

X  Apropos  of  the  feuds  which  existed  this  year  in 
Connaught,  between  the  O'Conors  and  MacDermots,  an 
incident  is  related  by  Hanmer  and  Ware,  highly  char- 


tion.  He  insultingly  describes  the  Irish 
or  Brehon  laws  as  "  hateful  to  God,  and 
repugnant  to  all  justice;"  and,  inform 
ing  the  lord  justice  that  the  petitioners 
had  offered  8,000  marks  for  the  conces- 
sion which  they  demanded,  urges  him 
to  obtain  the  best  terms  he  can  from 
them  ;  stipulating  in  particular  that  they 
should  hold  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
in  readiness  to  attend  him  in  his  wars. 
The  writ  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
attended  to,  and  no  further  step  seems 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  The 
Irish  continued  to  feel  the  English  law 
only  as  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and 
were  excluded  wholly  from  its  privileges 
— a  mode  of  treatment,  as  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  wholly  different  from 
that  adopted  by  the  Bomans  in  their 
conquered  provinces. 

Among  the  detached  occurrences 
which  indicate  the  character  of  the 
times,  we  find  that  in  1281  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Barretts 
and  the  Cusacks,  at  Moyne,  near  the 
old  church  of  Kilroe,  in  the  barony  of 
Tirawly  in  Mayo.  William  Barrett 
and  Adam  Fleming  were  slain,  and 
O'Boyd  and  O'Dowda,  two  Irish  chief- 
tains, who  helped  Adam  Cusack  to  gain 
the  victory,  are  described  as  having 
"  excelled  all  the  rest  that  day  in  deeds 

acteristic  of  the  spirit  of  English  rule  in  those  days. 
Edward  summoned  the  lord  justice,  Ufford,  to  account 
for  his  permitting  such  "  shameful  enormities,"  and  the 
latter  pleaded,  through  Fulburn,  bishop  of  Waterford, 
whom  he  had  deputed  in  his  stead,  "  that  in  policie,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  winke  at  one  knave  cutting  ofl 
another,  and  that  would  save  the  king's  coffers  and  pur- 
chase peace  to  the  land ;  wltereat  the  king  smUed  and 
bid  him  return  to  Ireland/" 
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of  prowess;"  yet  the  very  next  year 
O'Dowcla  was  killed  by  Adam  Cusack. 
This  year  is  also  remarkable  for  a  battle 
fought  at  Desertcreaght,  in  Tyrone, 
between  the  Kinel-Connell  and  the 
Kinel-Owen,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated,  and  their  chieftain,  Donnell 
Oge  O'Donnell,  slain;  Hugh,  his  son, 
being  afterwards  inaugurated  in  his 
Btead.  The  English  of  Ulster  took  part 
with  the  men  of  Tyrone.  Murrough 
MacMurrough,  whom  the  annalists  style 
"  king  of  Leinster,"  and  his  brother  Art, 
were  taken  by  the  English,  and  put  to 
death  at  Arklow  in  1282 ;  Hugh  Boy 
O'Neill,  lord  of  Kinel-Owen,  was  slain 
by  Brian  MacMahon  and  the  men  of 
Oriel,  in  1283 ;  Art  O'Melaghlin,  the 
native  prince  of  Meath,  who  had  de- 
molished twenty-seven  castles  in  his 
wai'S,  died  penitently  that  year ;  and  in 
the  same  year  a  great  part  of  Dublin, 
and  the  tower  and  other  parts  of  Christ 
Church  were  burned,  the  citizens  show- 
ing their  piety  by  restoring  the  sacred 
edifice  before  they  set  about  rebuilding 
their  own  houses  after  the  fire. 

A.  D.  1285.— Theobald  Butler,  with 
some  Irish  auxiliaries,  invaded  Delvin 
MacCoghlan,  and  was  defeated  at  Lum- 
cloon  by  Carbry  O'Melaghlin;  Sir 
William  de  la  Bochelle  and  other 
English  knights  being  among  the  slain. 
Butler  died  soon  after  at  Beerehaven. 
A  large  army  was  then  mustered  by 
lord  Geoffry  Geneville,  Theobald  Ver- 
don,  and  others,  and  they  marched  into 

*  This  incident,  it  will  be  ODserved,  is  mentioned  al- 
most in  tlie  same  terms  as  a  similar  one  in  1272. 


Ofi*aly,  where  the  Iiish  had  just  seized 
the  castle  of  Ley.  The  people  of  Offaly 
solicited  the  aid  of  Carbry  O'Melaghlin, 
and  he,  with  his  gallant  followers,  re- 
sponded to  their  call.  The  Irish  army 
poured  down  impetuously  upon  the 
English,  who  were  overthrown  with 
great  slaughter,  and  according  to  the 
English  accounts,  "Theobald  de  Ver- 
don  lost  both  his  men  and  horses;" 
Gerald  FitzMaurice  also  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  the  day  after  the 
battle,  owing  it  is  said,  to  the  treachery 
of  his  followers.*  The  Anglo-Irish  ac- 
counts also  mention  another  defeat  ot 
the  English  about  the  same  year,  but 
they  add  that  these  losses  were  followed 
by  some  compensating  successes  the  next 
year. 

A.  D.  1286. — The  country  had  been 
for  a  long  period  convulsed  by  the  feuda 
of  the  two  great  Anglo-Norman  families, 
the  Geraldines  and  De  Burgos  ;  but  the 
death  of  Maurice  FitzMaurice  FitzGer- 
ald  and  of  his  son-in-law,  lord  Thomas 
de  Clare,  which  took  place  this  year, 
turned  the  scale  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  De  Burgos.  Kichard  de  Burgo^ 
earl  of  Ulster,  commonly  known  as  the 
red  earl,  whose  power  was  so  generally 
recognized,  that  even  in  official  docu- 
ments his  name  took  precedence  of  that 
of  the  lord  deputy  himself,  now  led  his 
armies  through  the  country  almost 
without  meeting  any  resistance.f  In 
Connaught  he  plundered  several  church- 
es and  monasteries,  and  compelled  the 


f  The  red  earl,  who  fills  so  piominent  a  place  in  om 
history  at  this  early  period,  was  son  of  Walter  de  Burgo 
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Connacians  to  accompany  him  to  tlie 
north,  where  he  took  hostages  from  the 
Kinel-Connell  and  Kinel-Ovven,  depos- 
ing Donnell  O'Neill,  lord  of  the  latter, 
and  substituting  Niall  Culanagh  O'Neill 
in  his  stead.  He  laid  claim  to  the 
portion  of  Meath  which  Theobald  de 
Verdon  held  in  right  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  and  be- 
sieged that  nobleman  (a.  d.  1288)  in 
the  castle  of  Athlone,  but  with  what 
result  we  are  not  informed.  In  Con- 
naught  Cathal  O'Conor  was  deposed' by 
his  brother  Mauus,  and  the  red  earl 
marched  against  the  latter,  who  had  the 
Geraldines  on  his  side,  but  the  contest 
was  not  brought  to  the  issue  of  a 
battle. 

A.D.  1289.— Carbry  O'Melaghlin,  who 
is  styled,  in  the  Anglo-Irish  chronicles, 
"  king  of  the  Irishry  of  Meath,"  gave 
great  trouble  to  the  English  authorities 
at  this  period ;  and  overrun  as  his  ter- 
ritory was,  by  the  foreign  race,  retained 
nevertheless  a  considerable  amount  of 
power.  An  army,  composed  of  the 
English  of  Meath,  under  Richard  Tuite, 
called  the  great  baron,  with  Manus 
O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  as  an 
auxiliary,  marched  this  year  against 
him,  and  was  defeated  in  battle ;  Tuite, 
with  several  of  his  adherents,  beine: 
slain.      The  following   year,    however, 

first  earl  of  Ulster  of  that  family,  son  of  Richard,  who 
was  called  the  great  lord  of  Connauglit,  and  was  the  son 
of  William  FitzAdelm  de  Burgo  by  Isabella,  natural 
daughter  of  Richard  Coeur-de-lion,  and  widow  of  Lle- 
wellyn, prince  of  Wales,  Walter  had  become  earl  of 
Jlater  in  right  of  his  wife,  Maud,  daughter  of  the 
f  ounger  Hugh  de  liacy.     The  red  earl's  grandson,  Wil- 


O'Melaghlin — "the  most  noble-deeded 
youth  in  Ireland  in  his  time" — was 
slain,  by  his  gossip,  David  MacCoghlan, 
prince  of  Delvin ;  David  himself  deal- 
ing the  first  blow,  which  was  followed 
up  by  wounds  from  seventeen  other 
members  of  the  MacCoghlan  family. 
The  lord  of  Delvin  now  in  his  turn  be- 
came troublesome,  and  defeated  William 
Burke,  who  had  marched  against  him ; 
but  in  1292  he  w^as  taken  prisoner  by 
MacFeorais,*  or  Bermingham,  and  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  red  earl. 

A.  D.  1290-1293.— Sir  William  de 
Yescy,  a  Yorkshire  man,  and  a  great 
favorite  of  king  Edward,  having  been 
sent  over  as  lord  justice,  a  quarrel  appears 
to  have  immediately  sprung  up  between 
him  and  John  FitzThomas  FitzGerald, 
baron  of  Offaly.  To  such  a  height  did 
their  mutual  animosity  rise,  that  De 
Vescy  charged  the  baron  with  being 
"  a  supporter  of  thieves,  a  bolsterer  oi 
the  king's  enemies,  an  upholder  of  trait- 
ors, a  murderer  of  subjects,  a  firebrand 
of  dissention,  a  rank  thief,  an  arrant 
traytor,"  adding,  "before  I  eat  these 
words,  I  will  make  thee  eat  a  piece  of 
my  blade."  FitzThomas  retorted  in  an 
equally  courteous  strain ;  and  both  par- 
ties having  appeared  before  the  king 
with  their  complaints,  maintained  their 
respective  causes  in  the  royal  presence 

liam,  who  was  murdered  in  1333,  was  the  third  and  last 
of  the  De  Burgo  earls  of  Ulster.  The  Burkes  of  Con- 
naught  descend  from  William,  the  younger  brother  ot 
Walttir,  the  first  earl  of  Ulster. 

*  Tliis  name,  now  pronounced  Keorish,  was  the  Irish 
surname  assumed  by  the  Berminghams,  from  Pierce,  ot 
Piarus,  son  of  Meyler  Bermingham,  their  ancestor. 
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with  tirades  worthy  of  Billingsgate ;  if 
we  may  credit  the  annalist  Holinshed, 
who  pretends  to  record  the  proceedings 
with  accuracy.  FitzThomas  concluded 
his  speech  with  a  defiance,  saying — 
"  wherefore,  to  justify  that  I  am  a  true 
subject,  and  that  thou,  Vescy,  art  an 
arch  traytor  to  God  and  my  king,  I 
here,  in  the  presence  of  his  highness, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  this  honorable 
assembly,  challenge  the  combat."  The 
council  shouted  applause ;  the  appeal 
to  single  combat  was  admitted ;  but 
when  the  day,  named  by  the  king,  had 
arrived,  it  was  found  that  De  Vescy 
had  fled  to  France.  Edward  then  be- 
stowed on  the  baron  of  Offaly  the  lord- 
ships of  Kildare  and  Rathangan,  which 
had  been  held  by  his  antagonist,  ob- 
serving, that  "  although  De  Vescy  had 
conveyed  his  person  to  France,  he  had 
left  his  lauds  behind  him  in  Ireland."* 
A.  D.  1294 — For  some  years  Richard, 
the  red  earl,  had  been  riding  rouo-h- 
shod  over  the  necks  of  the  peoj^le,  both 
within  the  English  territory  and  out- 
side. He  created  and  deposed  the  prin- 
ces of  Ulster,  plundered  Connaught 
more  than  once,  and  was  mixed  up  in 
various  feuds  through  the  country ;  but 
the  great  accession  of  power  which  the 
chief  of  the  Geraldines  had  acquired,  by 
his  triumph  over  De  Vescy,  placed  an 

old  rival,  once  more,  in  a  position  to 

I 

*  The  above  mentioned  John  FitzTliomas  FitzQerald,  , 
baron  of  Offaly,  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Geraldines ;  one  of  his  two  sons, 
John,  the  eighth  lord  of  Offaly,  being  created  earl  of 
Kildare,  and  the  other,  Maurice,  earl  of  Desmond. —  j 
See  Aichdall's  Lodqe'i  Insli  Peerage,  vo.    '.,63;  also 

32 


cope  with  him.  FitzThomas  seized  the 
earl  and  his  brother,  William  de  Burgo, 
in  Meath,  and  confined  them  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Ley,  an  event  which  threw  the 
whole  country  into  commotion ;  and 
immediately  after,  along  with  MacFeo- 
rais,  he  made  an  inroad  into  Connaught, 
and  devastated  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing year  De  Burgo  was  liberated 
by  the  king's  order,  or,  as  Grace  says, 
by  that  of  the  king's  parliament,  at  Kil- 
kenny ;  the  lord  of  Offaly,  as  the  same 
annalist  tells  us,  forfeiting  his  castles  of 
Sligo  and  Kildare,  and  his  possessions 
in  Connaught,  as  a  penalty  for  his  ag- 
gression. 

A.  D.  1295. — Sir  John  Wogan  was 
appointed  lord  justice,  and  having,  by 
his  wise  and  conciliatory  policy,  brought 
about  a  truce  for  two  years  between 
the  Geraldines  and  De  Burgos,  he  sum- 
moned a  parliament  which  met  this 
year  at  Kilkenny.  The  roll  of  this 
parliament  contains  only  twenty-seven 
names,  Richard,  earl  of  Ulster,  being 
first  on  the  list;  and  among  the  acts 
passed  w^s  one  revising  king  John's 
division  of  the  country  into  counties; 
another  provided  for  a  more  strict 
guarding  of  the  marches  or  boundaries 
against  the  Irish ;  by  a  third  a  tax  was 
levied  on  absentees,  to  support  a  mili- 
tary force  to  defend  the  colony ;  and  a 
fourth  enacted  that  private  or  separate 

O'Daly's  Geraldines,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Meehan.  The 
lands  which  were  delivered  to  FitzThomas  on  this 
occasion  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  subject 
of  dispute  between  him  and  De  Vescy,  who  claimed 
them  in  right  of  Ms  wife,  an  heiress  of  the  Marshal* 
family. 
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truces  should  not  be  made  with  the 
Irish,  or  war  waged  by  the  barons, 
without  the  license  of  the  lord  justice, 
or  the  mandate  of  the  king.  Other 
laws  restricted  the  number  of  retainers 
whom  the  barons  should  keep,  and  en- 
acted other  regulations.* 

All  this  time  Connaught  and  Ulster 
continued  to  be  desolated  by  fearful 
discord  among  the  Irish  themselves; 
but  the  narrative  would  be  too  monot- 
onous were  we  to  mention  each  melan- 
choly feud  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  faith- 
ful pages  of  our  annalists.  The  whole 
country  was  laid  waste;  neither  the 
property  of  church  nor  laymen  was 
spared ;  and  dearth  and  pestilence 
stalked  through  the  land.  The  feuds 
of  the  De  Burgos  and  the  Geraldines 
were  once  more  arranged,  in  1298,  and 
among  the  Anglo-Irish  peace  for  a  while 
prevailed. 

A.  D.  1303. — King  Edward's  expedi- 
tions against  Scotland  were  attended  by 
many  of  the  native  Irish,  as  well  as  by 
the  principal  barons  of  the  Pale,  with 
their  troops.  The  earl  of  Ulster  and 
John  FitzThomas  FitzGerald  accompa- 
nied the  lord  justice  Wogan  on  the 
expedition  of  1296.  It  is  said  that  king 
Edward's  army,  in  1299,  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Irish  and  Welsh.  They  all 
came  in  their  best  array,  and  were 
royally  feasted  at  Roxburgh  castle. 
The  Irish  also  mustered  very  strong  on 


*  A  statute  framed  in  England,  and  entitled  "  an  Or- 
dinance for  the  state  of  Ireland,"  was  sent  over,  in 
1289,  to  be  acted  upon  as  law  in  this  country;  and 
•hortly  after  (in  1293)  it  was  enacted  that  the  treas- 


the  expedition  of  1303,  when  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland  was  temporarily 
effected.  Before  leaving  Ireland  on  this 
occasion,  the  red  earl  created  thirty- 
three  knights  in  Dublin  castle.  On  his 
departure  for  the  Scottish  wars,  lord 
justice  Wogan  left  as  his  deputy  Wil- 
liam de  Ross,  prior  of  Kilmainham ;  but 
the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
men  invariably  gave  occasion  to  insur- 
rectionary movements;  and  Leland  re- 
marks that  at  this  time  "the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  chief  governor  and  of 
the  well-affected  lords  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  defend  the  province  of 
Leinster." 

A.  D.  1305. — ^The  warlike  sept  of 
O'Conor  Faly,  princes  of  Offaly,  had 
for  some  time  shown  theuiselves  to  be 
among  the  most  dangerous  of  the  "  Irish 
enemies,"  and  the  heroic,  but  hopeless 
struggle,  which  they  continued  to  sus- 
tain for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
after,  in  their  ancestral  woods  a'jd  fast- 
nesses, against  the  foreign  caemj,  had 
begun  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  records  of  the  time.  Maurice 
O'Conor  Faly,  and  his  brother  Calvagh, 
were  now  the  chiefs  of  the  sept,  and 
the  latter  in  particular  was  called  "  the 
Great  Rebel."  At  one  time  he  defeated 
the  English  in  a  battle  in  which  Meyler 
de  Exeter  and  several  others  were  slain ; 
at  another  he  took  the  castle  of  Kildare, 
and  burned  all  the  records  and  accounts 


urer  of  Ireland  should  account  annually  to  the  exche- 
quer of  England — proceedings  which  show  that  on  one 
side,  at  least,  the  opinion  was  then  held  that  Ireland 
might  be  bound  by  laws  made  in  England. 
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relating  to  the  county.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  so  dangerous  a  foe,  a  deed  of  the 
blackest  treachery  was  resorted  to.  The 
chiefs  of  Oflfaiy  were  invited  to  dinner 
on  Trinity  Sunday  this  year,  in  the 
castle  of  Peter,  or  Pierce  Bermingham, 
at  Carrick-Carbury,  in  Kildare ;  the 
feast  proceeded,  but  at  its  conclusion, 
as  the  guests  were  rising  from  the  table, 
every  man  of  them  was  basely  murdered. 
In  this  way  fell  Maurice  O'Conor,  his 
brother  Calvagh,  and  in  all  about  thirty 
chiefs  of  his  clan.  Grace  says  the  mas- 
sacre was  perpetrated  by  Jordan  Cumin 
and  his  comrades  at  the  court  of  Peter 
Bermingham.  This  Peter  was  ever  after 
nicknamed  the  "treacherous  baron."  He 
was  arraigned  before  king  Edward ;  but 
no  justice  was  ever  obtained  for  this 
most  nefarious  and  treacherous  murder.* 
The  Anglo-Irish  chronicles  record 
several  other  deeds  of  blood  about  the 
conclusion  of  this  reign,  such  as  the 
murder  of  Sir  Gilbert  Sutton,  in  the 
house  of  Hamon  le  Gras,  or  Grace,  at 
"Wexford;  the  murder  of  O'Brien,  of 
Thomond ;  the  slaying  of  Donnell,  king 
of  Desmond,  by  his  son ;  the  slaughter 

*  In  the  Harleian  MS.,  wliich  contains  tlie  contem- 
porary Anglo-Irisli  song,  on  the  walling  of  New  Ross, 
already  referred  to,  there  is  preserved  an  old  ballad 
celebrating  the  praises  of  the  above-named  Pierce 
Bermingham,  as  a  famous  "hunter  of  the  Irish  ;"  he 
was  killed  in  1308,  in  battle  with  the  Irish. 

f  Amongst  the  religious  houses  founded  in  Ireland, 
In  the  course  of  the  first  Edward's  reign,  were  the 
Dominican  convent  of  KllmaUock,  founded  by  GUbert, 
eon  of  John  FitzThoma«,  lord  of  Offaly,  in  1291 ;  that  of 
Derry,  by  Donnell  Oge  O'Donnell,  in  1274 ;  and  that  of 
Rathbran,  in  Mayo,  the  same  year,  by  Sir  William  de 
Burgo;  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Clare-Galway,  by 
John  de  Cogan,  in  1290 ;  that  of  Buttevant,  the  same 
year,   by  David  Oge  Barry ;   that  of  Qalway    by  Sir 


of  the  O'Conors,  of  Offaly,  by  the 
O'Dempseys,  near  Geashill;  the  defeat 
of  Pierce  Bermingham  in  Meath,  and 
the  burning  of  the  town  of  Ballymore 
by  the  Irish ;  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
English  from  defeat  in  a  well-contested 
battle  at  Glenfell;  and  the  execution 
of  an  English  knight.  Sir  David  Canton, 
or  Condon,  for  the  murder  of  an  Irish- 
man, named  Murtough  Balloch.  The 
O'Kellys,  of  Hy-Many,  rose  and  took 
vengeance  on  Edmund  Butler,  for  the 
burning  of  their  town  of  Ahascragh,  in 
the  east  of  the  present  county  of  Gal- 
way,  the  English  being  defeated  on  thii 
occasion  with  considerable  slaughter. 

The  coin  struck  in  England  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
was  made  current  in  Ireland ;  and  in  a 
few  years  after,  the  base  money  called 
crockards  and  pollards  was  condemned 
by  proclamation. 

The  events  in  our  church  history 
during  this  reign  are  not  very  impor- 
tant.f  The  Four  Masters  and  the  An- 
nals of  Ulster  mention  the  discovery  of 
the  relics  of  SS.  Patrick,  Bridget,  and 
Columbkille,   at   Sabhall,    or  Saul,  in 


William  de  Burgo,  in  1296 ;  and  those  of  Galbally,  in 
Limerick,  by  the  O'Briens ;  Killeigh,  in  the  King's 
county,  by  the  O'Conors  Faly ;  and  Ross,  in  Wexford, 
by  Sir  John  Devereux ;  the  Augustinian  convents  of  the 
Red  Abbey  in  Cork;  Limerick  (by  the  O'Briens) 
Drogheda ;  Clonmines,  in  Wexford  (by  the  Kavanaghs) ; 
and  Dungarvan,  by  FitzThomas,  of  Offaly ;  and  finally 
the  Carmelite  convents  of  Dublin  (Whitefriar-street),  by 
Sir  Richard  Bagot ;  Ardee,  by  Ralph  Peppard ;  Drogh- 
eda, by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  Galway,  by  the  De 
Burgos;  BathmulUn,  in  Donegal;  Castle  Lyons,  in 
Cork,  by  the  Barrys ;  Kildare,  by  De  Vescy,  in  1290 ; 
and  Thurles,  by  the  Butler  family,  about  the  close  ol 
the  thirteenth  century. 
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Down,  by  Nicholas  MacMaelisa,  arcli- 
bisliop  of  Armagh,  in  1293 ;  whence  it 
is  clear  that  our  native  annalists  either 
had  not  heard  of,  or  did  not  believe. 


the  statement  which  has  already  been 
noticed  on  the  authority  of  Cambrensis,  ^ 
of  the  discovery  of  these  relics  in  tne 
cathedral  of  Down,  in  the  year  1185. 


^t  ♦  «< 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EEIGIT     OF     EDWAED     IL 

PJats  Gaveston  in  Ireland. — Fresli  Wars  in  Connauglit — the  Clann  Murtougli. — Civil  Broils  in  Thomond. — Feud 
of  Do  Clare  and  De  Burgo. — Growth  of  National  Feelings. — Invitation  to  King  Robert  Bruce, — Memorial  oi 
the  Irish  Princes  to  Pope  John  XXII. — The  Pope's  Letter  to  the  English  king. — The  Scottish  Expedition  to 
Ireland. — Landing  of  Edward  Bruce. — First  Exploits  of  the  Scottish  Army. — Proceedings  of  Fehm  and  Kory 
O'Connor. — Disastrous  War  in  Connaught. — The  Battle  of  Athenry. — Siege  of  Carrickfergus. — General  Rising 
of  the  Irish. — Campaign  of  1317. — Arrival  of  Robert  Bruce. — Arrest  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster. — Consternation  in 
Dublin. — The  Scots  at  Castleknock. — Their  March  to  the  South. — Their  Retreat  from  Limerick. — Effects  o  I 
the  F«aiine. — Retreat  of  the  iScots  to  Ulster. — Robert  Bruce  Returns  to  Scotland. — Liberation  of  the  eail  (B 
Ulster. — Battle  of  Faughard,  and  Death  of  Edward  Bruce. — National  Prejudices. 


OonUmporary  ISovereigna  and  JCventt. —Fo-pa  John  XXII. — Kings  of  France :  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  IV. — 
King  of  Scotiand,  Robert  Bruce.— Suppression  of  the  Knights  Templars,  1312.— William  Tell  flourished,  ana  Switieriino 
became  Independent,  1815.— Dante  died,  1321. 


(A.  D.  1307  TO  A.  D.  1327.) 


INDIGNANT  at  the  honors  conferred 
by  Edward  II.  on  his  favorite,  Piers 
Gaveston,  who  was  recalled  from  ban- 
ishment by  that  weak-minded  prince  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  barons 
loudly  expressed  their  anger  and  dis- 
gust; and  parliament  demanded,  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  the  expulsion  of  the 
royal  miuion.  Edward  made  a  show  of 
compliance,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  place  he  had  selected  for  his 
favorite's  exile  was  Ireland,  where,  in 


1308,  he  invested  him  with  the  dignity 
of  lord  lieutenant,  accompanying  him 
on  his  journey  as  far  as  Bristol.  Not- 
withstanding his  vices,  Gaveston  pos- 
sessed some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good 
soldier.  In  the  lists  he  had  shown  him- 
self a  match  for  any  knight  in  England, 
and  in  his  Insh  office  he  displaj^ed  no 
small  amount  of  energy.  He  led  an 
army  against  the  O'Dempseys  of  Clan- 
raalier,  in  Leinster,  and  killed  their  chief, 
Dermot,  at  Tullow.     He  next  defeated 
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the  O'Byrnes,  of  WicMow,  ani  opened 
a  road  between  castle  Kevin  and  Glen- 
dalongli,  in  that  territory.  He  also 
rebuilt  some  castles  which  the  Irish 
had  demolished ;  but  his  career  in  this 
country  was  brief.  Twelve  months 
after  his  arrival  he  was  recalled  to 
England  by  his  royal  master,  and  three 
years  later  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
barons,  at  Scarborough  castle,  and  with 
their  sanction  beheaded  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick.* 

A.  D.  1309. — Connaught  still  contin- 
ued to  be  torn  by  discord.  Hugh,  son 
of  Owen,  of  the  race  of  Cathal  Crovderg, 
was  slain  this  year  by  Hugh  O'Conor, 
surnamed  Breifneach,  one  of  the  restless 
and  ambitious  Clann  Murtough,  and  a 
fresh  war  arose  for  the  succession.  Mac- 
William,  as  the  head  of  the  Burkes  of 
Connaught,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Cathal  Crovderg  branch.  A  conference 
was  held  near  Elphin  between  him  and 
Kory,  Hugh  Breifneach's  brother,  who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Con- 
naught; but,  as  often  happened  on 
these  occasions,  the  conference  was  con- 
verted into  a  battle,  and  Kory  being 
defeated,  was  driven  beyond  the  Curlieu 


*  Piers  Gaveston,  tliongh  of  liumble  birth,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  niece  of  tlie  king's,  that  is,  to  a  sister  of  De 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester.  De  Clare's  second  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ulster  ;  and  De  Clare's  daughter, 
by  a  former  marriage,  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Ulster's 
son.  Notwithstanding  these  alliances,  Gaveston  was 
despised  and  hated  by  the  haughty  Anglo-Irish  barons  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Ulster,  in  order  to  despite  him,  kept  up 
a  kind  of  royal  state  at  Trim. — See  Graces  Annals. 

f  Grace's  Annals,  p.  5G,  note  k.  The  principle  of  ex- 
cluding those  of  the  hostile  race,  was  acted  upon  in  the 
religious  establishments  of  both  Irish  and  English ;  but 
in  the  former  it  evinced  no  little  courage  on  the  part  of 


mountains.  Next  year  Hugh  Breifneach 
was  treacherously  killed  by  one  Johnock 
MacQuillan,  who  was  on  bonaght  with 
him,  and  was  hired  by  Mac  William 
Burke  to  commit  the  murder ;  but  Mac- 
Quillan himself  was  slain  the  following 
year  at  Ballintubber  with  the  same  axe 
which  he  had  used  in  killing  the  Clann 
Murtough  prince.  Felim,  son  of  Hugh, 
son  of  Owen  O'Conor,  of  the  race  of 
Cathal  Crovderg,  was  now,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  foster-father,  Mulrony 
MacDermot,  chief  of  Moylurg,  inau- 
gurated king  of  Connaught  while  still 
almost  in  his  boyhood;  and  was,  for 
several  years,  maintained  in  his  author- 
ity by  that  clan. 

Sir  John  Wogan  being  re-appointed 
lord  justice  for  the  third  time,  sum 
moned  a  parliament,  which  met  this 
year  (1309)  at  Kilkenny.  Some  strin 
gent  laws  were  here  made  to  repress 
robbery,  particularly  that  committed 
by  persons  of  noble  birth,  and  their 
retainers;  forestalling  was  prohibited; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  law  by 
which  Irish  monks  were  excluded  from 
religious  houses  within  the  English 
pale,  was  repealed  on  this  occasion.f 


the  defenceless  monks.  "  In  the  abbey  of  Mellifont," 
says  Cox,  quoting  from  a  record  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, "  a  regulation  was  made  in  1323  that  no  person 
should  be  admitted  into  that  house  until  he  had  made 
oath  that  he  was  not  of  English  descent."  Dr.  KeUy 
{Camb.  Ever.,  ii.,  p.  543,  note)  says,  "  In  1250,  Innocent 
IV.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
the  bishop  of  Ossory,  complaining  that  Irish  bishops 
excluded  all  Anglo-Irish  from  canonries  in  their 
churches:  he  ordered  them  to  rescind  that  rale  one 
month  after  the  receipt  of  Ms  letter,  on  the  Christian 
principle  that  the  sanctuary  of  God  should  not  be  held 
by  hereditary  right.    This  principle,  however,  became 
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A  scarcity  prevailed  the  following 
year,  when  a  crannoc,  or  bushel,  of 
wheat  sold  for  20s.,  and  the  bakers 
were  dragged  on  hurdles  through  the 
streets  for  using  false  weights. 

A.  D.  1311. — Civil  broils  raged  in 
Thomond  between  the  MacNamaras 
and  O'Briens,  the  former  being  defeated; 
and  subsequently  the  chieftain  Don- 
nough  O'Brien  was  treacherously  slain 
by  Murrough,  son  of  Mahon  O'Brien; 
but  these  feuds  were  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
same  province  between  De  Clare  and 
William  de  Burgo,  the  latter  and  John 
Fitz Walter  Lacy  being  made  prisoners 
at  Bunratty  by  De  Clare.*  The  lord 
justice  was  defeated  in  attempting  to 
put  down  a  revolt  of  Sir  Robert  Verdon  ; 
and  the  O'Byrnes  and  O'Tooles  of 
Wicklow  menaced  the  walls  of  Dub- 
lin. 

A.  D.  1315. — We  have  arrived  at  an 
epoch  in  our  history,  memorable  not 
only  for  the  importance  of  its  events, 
but  for  the  dawn  of  an  intelligible 
national  feeling  among  the  Irish  princes, 
and  for  the  first  movement  which  merits 

the  exception  in  Ireland,  in  all  churclies  and  religious 
bouses  under  the  English  power,  down  to  the  Reformar 
tion  ;  the  contrary  principle  was  enacted  as  the  rule  by 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny  (of  A.  d.  1367),  which  excluded 
all  Irish  from  English  churches  and  religious  houses, 
unless  they  had  been  qualified  by  a  royal  letter  of 
denizenship.  The  eff<»ct  of  this  law  was  to  exclude  the 
Irish  not  only  from  Umost  all  the  houses  founded  by 
the  Anglo-Irish,  but  from  a  very  great  number  founded 
by  themselves,  which  had  fallen  under  the  English 
power.  A  few  years  (1515)  before  Luther  began  to 
preach  his  opinions,  Leo  X.  issued  a  buU  confirming  the 
exclusion  of  the  native  Irish,  even  though  qualified  by 
a  royal  letter,  from  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin ; 
uid  on  the  same  principle,  a  few  years  before,  Dean 


the  name  of  a  patriotic  effort  to  shake 
off  the  English  yoke.  The  Scots  had 
just  set  a  noble  example  by  their  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  national  iudepen 
dence.  By  their  glorious  victory  at 
Bannockburn,  on  June  25th,  1314,  they 
had  effectually  rid  their  country  of 
English  bondage.  A  strong  sympathy 
had  been  excited  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
for  their  cause.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  struggle  (1306),  Robert  Bruce,  the 
now  triumphant  king  of  Scotland,  had 
found  shelter  and  succor  in  the  island 
of  Rathlin,  on  the  Irish  coast.  Some  of 
the  Ulster  chieftains  subsequently  joined 
in  an  expedition  in  his  aid;  but  their 
attempt  was  abortive,  for  on  landing  in 
Scotland,  they  were  encountered  by  thft 
English  army,  and  almost  all  cut  to 
pieces.  The  summons  of  the  English 
king,  when  mustering  an  army  against 
Scotland,  in  this  war,  was  not  responded 
to  by  the  native  Irish ;  and  when  the 
Scots  were  triumphant,  the  Irish  of  the 
northern  province  lost  no  time  in  ap- 
pealing to  them,  as  a  kindred  people, 
to  helj)  them  in  ridding  themselves  of 
the  same  foreign  thraldom,  and  proposed 


Allen  bequeathed  charities  to  the  poor,  provided  thej 
were  Anglo-Irish. 

*  Connell  Mageoghegan,  who  translated  the  Annals 
of  Clonmacnoise  in  1627,  appends  to  the  record  of  the 
last  event  mentioned  above,  the  following  note: — 
"  Tills  much  I  gather  out  of  tliis  historian,  whom 
I  take  to  be  an  authentic  and  worthy  prelate  of  the 
church,  that  would  tell  nothing  but  truth,  that  there 
reigned  more  dissensions,  strife,  warrs,  and  debates,  be- 
tween the  English  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  the 
conquest  of  this  kingdome,  than  between  the  Irishmen, 
as  by  perusing  the  warrs  between  the  Lacies  of  Meath^ 
John  Courcey,  earle  of  Ulster,  William  Marshall,  and 
the  English  of  Meath  and  Munster,  MacQerald,  the 
Burkes,  Butler  and  Cogan,  may  appear."  i 
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to  Robert  Bruce  to  make  his  brother, 
Edward,  king  of  Ireland. 

About  this  time  Donnell  O'Neill, 
king  of  Ulster,  with  other  Irish  princes 
of  that  province,  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  Irish  in  general,  addressed  a  me- 
morial, or  remonstrance,  to  the  sover- 
eign pontiff,  John  XXII.,  setting  forth 
the  grievances  which  their  country  suf- 
fered under  the  English  yoke.*  This 
interesting  document  glances  at  the 
early  history  of  Ireland,  to  show  the 
right  of  the  Irish  to  national  indepen- 
dence;  it  then  refers  to  the  false  state- 
ments by  which  his  Holiness's  predeces- 
sor, Adrian  IV.,  had  been  induced  to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  their  country 
to  Henry  II. ;  it  points  out  how  utterly 
unworthy  that  impious  king  was  of  the 
confidence  which  pope  Adrian  had  re- 
posed in  him — how  he  had  perverted 
the  papal  grant  to  his  own  unjust  pur- 
poses ;  how  he  and  his  successors  had 
violated  the  conditions  under  which  his 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
had  been  sanctioned;  how  the  church 
of  Ireland  had  been  plundered  by  the 
English,  the  church  lands  confiscated, 
and  the  persons  of  the  clergy  as  little 
respected  as  their  property  ;  how  vices 
had  been  imported,  and  the  Irish,  in- 
stead of  being  reformed,  deprived  of 
their  primitive  candor  and  simplicity; 
how  the  protection  of  the  English  laws 
was  denied  to  them,  so  that  when  an 
Englishman  murdered  an  Irishman,  as 

*  This  memorial  would  appear  to  have  been  written 
during  th.e  period  of  Bruce's  invasion,  and  after  the  pope 
had  been  induced  by  the  English  government  to  con- 


frequently  happened,  his  crime  was  not 
punishable  before  an  English  tribunal ; 
and  how  the  English  clergy  tre£.ted 
them  with  shameful  injustice  by  refusing 
to  Irish  religious  admission  even  into 
the  monastic  institutions  which  had 
been  founded  and  endowed  by  their 
Irish  ancestors.  The  memorial  enumer- 
ates some  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland,  such  as  the  treacherous 
massacre  of  the  chiefs  of  Offaly  at  the 
dinner-table  of  Pierce  Bermingham,  and 
the  murder  of  Brian  Roe  O'Brien  by 
Thomas  de  Clare:  and  it  proceeds:  — 
"Let  no  person,  then,  wonder  if  we 
endeavor  to  preserve  our  lives  and 
defend  our  liberties,  as  best  we  can, 
against  those  cruel  tyrants,  usurpers  of 
our  just  properties,  and  murderers  of 
our  persons.  So  far  from  thinking  it 
unlawful,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  meritorious 
act ;  nor  can  we  be  accused  of  perjury 
or  rebellion,  since  neither  our  fathers 
nor  we  did  at  any  time  bind  ourselves, 
by  any  oath  of  allegiance,  to  their 
fathers  or  to  them ;  wherefore,  without 
the  least  remorse  of  conscience,  while 
breath  remains,  we  shall  attack  them  in 
defence  of  our  just  rights,  and  never  lay 
down  our  arms  until  we  force  them  to 
desist."  In  conclusion,  the  Irish  princes 
inform  his  Holiness,  "that  in  order 
to  attain  their  object  the  more  speedily 
and  surely,  they  had  invited  the  gallant 
Edward  Bruce,  to  whom,  being  de- 
scended from  their  most  noble  ancestors, 

demn  the  proceedings  of  the  Scots.  It  makes  no  alia 
aion  to  this  condemnation,  but  adopts  a  dignified  taaa 
of  justification. 
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they   had    transferred,  as   they  justly 
might,  their  own  right  of  royal  domin- 


ion 


11^ 


Moved  by  tlie  representations  con- 
tained in  this  memorial,  pope  John 
addressed,  a  few  years  later,  a  strong 
letter  to  Edward  III.,  in  which,  refer- 
ring to  the  bull  granted  by  pope  Adrian 
to  Henr}^  II.,  his  Holiness  says,  that  "  to 
the  object  of  that  bull  neither  Henry 
nor  his  successors  paid  any  regard,  but 
that,  passing  the  bounds  that  had  been 
prescribed  to  them,  they  had  heaped 
upon  the  Irish  the  most  unheard  of 
miseries  and  persecution,  and  had,  during 
a  long  period,  imposed  on  them  a  yoke 
of  slavery  which  could  not  be  borne." 
His  Holiness  earnestly  urges  the  Eng- 
lish king  to  adopt  a  different  policy ; 
to  reform  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  in 
a  suitable  manner,  the  evils  under  which 
the  Irish  labored,  and  to  remove  their 
just  causes  of  complaint,  "lest  it  might 
be  too  late  hereafter  to  apply  a  remedy, 
when  the  spirit  of  revolt  has  grown 
stronger."  f 

Robert  Bruce  received  with  avidity 
the  invitation  of  the  Irish,  as  it  promised 
a  favorable  field  for  the  military  energy 
and  ambition  of  his  brother,  Edward, 
who  had  already  begun  to  demand  a 
share  in  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland. 
An  expedition  to  Ireland  was,  there- 
fore, prepared  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  on  the  26th  of  May, 


•  The  original  Latin  of  this  memorial  is  preserved  by 
Fordun. 

Translations  of  the  memorial  will  be  found  in  PZow- 
den' 8  Hiatorical  Review,  Charles  0' Conor' s  S^ippresscd  Me- 


1315,  Edward  Bruce,  who  was  styled 
earl  of  Carrick,  arrived  off  the  coast  of 
Antrim  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  from 
which  an  army  of  6,000  men  was  disem 
barked  at  Larne — or  as  some  say,  at  tht 
mouth  of  the  Glendun  river,  m  the 
county  of  Antrim.  He  was  ao^ompa 
nied  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  John  Mon~ 
teith,  John  Stewart,  John  Campbell, 
Thomas  Bandolph,  son  of  thj  earl  of 
Moray,  Fergus  of  Ardossan,  John  de 
Bosco,  <fec.  This  event  filled  the  coun- 
try with  excitement  and  consternation. 
The  Irish  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
Bruce's  standard,  and  the  Anglo-Irish 
of  Ulster  were  quickly  defeated  in  sev- 
eral encounters.  There  is  great  confu- 
sion in  the  accounts  given  of  the  first 
exploits  of  Edward  Bruce  in  Ireland 
apparently  not  arising  from  intentional 
misstatement,  but  from  a  transposition 
in  the  order  of  evonts  by  some  of  the 
old  chroniclers.  It  would  appear  that 
Dundalk,  Ardee,  and  some  other  places 
in  Oriel  were  taken  and  destroyed  in 
rapid  succession  by  the  invaders,  and 
that  the  church  of  the  Carmelite  friary 
of  Ardee  was  burned,  with  a  number  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  it.  The  red  earl  raised  a  powerful 
army,  chiefly  in  Connaught,  and  marched 
against  Bruce  ;  and  on  meeting  the  lord 
justice,  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  with  a 
Leinster  army,  also  proceeding  against 
the  Scots,  he  told  him  rather  haughtily 


moirs,  Taafe's  JJintory,  and  the  Abbe  Mageoghegart,,  p 
323.    Dufly's  Edition. 

t  See  this  letter  of  pope  John's  in  O'Sullivan'e  Hi«t 
Cath.  Hib.,  p.  70,  Dublin,  1850. 
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that  he  would  take  the  work  upon  him- 
self, which,  as  earl  of  Ulster,  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty  to  do,  and 
would  deliver  Edward  Bruce,  dead  or 
alive,  into  the  hands  of  the  justiciary. 
The  two  Anglo-Irish  armies,  neverthe- 
less, formed  a  junction  somewhere  near 
Dundalk.  Previous  to  this,  as  it  would 
appear  from  some  accounts,  Bruce  was 
induced  by  O'Neill  to  march  northward, 
and  to  cross  the  Bann  at  Coleraine, 
breaking  down  the  bridge  after  him ; 
but  this  move,  whether  made  at  this 
time  or  subsequently,  was  found  to  have 
been  a  wrong  one,  and  the  Scottish 
army  was  afterwards  ferried  across  the 
river  at  a  more  southerly  point,  by  one 
Thomas  of  Down,  who  employed  four 
small  vessels  for  the  purpose.  Accord- 
ing to  an  Irish  authority,*  the  earl  of 
Ulster's  army  marched  on  one  side  of 
the  Bann,  and  the  Scottish  army  on  the 
other,  so  that  the  archers  on  both  sides 
could  exchange  shots;  and  soon  after 
the  Scots  had  been  ferried  over  the 
river,  as  just  mentioned,  the  English 
army,  weakened  by  the  defection  of 
Felim,  the  king  of  Connaught,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  red 
earl,  was  routed  near  Connor,  and  Wil- 
liam de  Burgo,  the  earl's  brother,  with 
several  of  the  English  knights,  taken 
prisoners.  This  battle,  according  to 
Grace,  was  fought  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  Dundalk  had  been  captured 
on  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  day,  the  29th 

*  Annals  of  Clontnacnoise. 

f  See  the  accounts  of  these  transactions  from  Mageo- 
gliegan  s  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  in 

83 


of  June.  After  the  battle  of  Connor, 
the  red  earl  fled  to  Connaught,  where 
he  remained  for  that  year  without  a 
vestige  of  an  army ;  and  a  portion  oi 
the  defeated  English  made  their  way  to 
Carrickfergus,  where  some  of  them  en 
tered  the  castle,  and  bravely  defended 
it  against  the  Scots.  Edward  Bruce, 
who  had  already  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Ireland,  left  some 
men  to  cany  on  the  siege  of  Cariick- 
fergus,  and  marched  with  the  main 
body  of  his  small  army  towards  the 
south.f 

A.  D.  1316. — We  are  now  compelled 
to  follow  our  annalists  into  Connaught, 
where  events  most  disastrous  to  the 
Irish  cause  were  taking  place.  Felim 
O'Conor  having,  as  we  have  seen,  ac 
companied  the  red  earl  of  Ulster,  had 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Ed 
ward  Bruce,  and  consented  to  hold 
from  him  his  kingdom  of  Connaught ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  Rory,  son  of  Ca- 
thal  Roe  O'Conor,  head  of  the  Clann 
Murtough,  had  taken  up  arms  and  kin- 
dled the  flames  of  war  throughout 
Connaught.  He  destroyed  some  En- 
glish castles  in  Roscommon,  and  si«nt 
off  emissaries  to  Bruce,  who  had  already 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Felim, 
and  who  now  authorized  Rory  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  English,  but  not  to 
meddle  with  Felim's  lands.  Rory  lit- 
tle heeded  this  injunction;  and  Felim 
found  a  sufficient  excuse  to  return  home 

Four  Masters,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  504,  &c.,  note;  also  Grace' t 
Annals,  pp.  63,  &c 
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to  defend  bis  territory  against  the  dep- 
redations of  tlie  Clann  Murtough  chief. 
A  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  took 
place  between  them.  Several  chiefs 
fell  on  both  sides;  and  great  cattle 
spoils  were  lost  and  won.  Even  Fe- 
lim's  foster-father,  Mulrony  MacDer- 
niot,  turned  for  a  while  to  E-ory's  side, 
ashamed  at  seeing  himself  one  of  a 
crowd  of  crest-fallen  chieftains  at  the 
house  of  the  red  earl,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  defeat  at  Connor.  The 
result  was  still  doubtful,  when  Felim, 
early  in  the  present  year  (1316),  mus- 
tered a  numerous  army,  composed  part- 
ly of  Englishmen  under  Bermingham, 
and  penetrated,  in  pursuit  of  Hory, 
through  the  bogs  in  the  north-east  of 
the  present  county  of  Gal  way,  by  the 
causeway  then  called  Togher-moua-Cou- 
nee.  Rory,  who  had  been  watching 
his  movements  from  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  here  gave  him  battle,  but  was 
slain,  and  his  army  routed  with  terrible 
slaughter. 

Felim  having  thus  disposed  of  his  ri- 
val, lost  no  time  in  fulfiliug  his  engage- 
ment to  Bruce  and  turned  his  arms 
against  the  English.  He  burned  the 
town  of  Ballyhan,  in  the  east  of  Mayo, 
and  slew  De  Exeter  and  De  Cogan. 
Co-operating  with  the  chiefs  of  all  the 

*  The  Qalloglasses  (Qall-oglach),  who  were  the  heavy- 
armed  foot  soldiers  of  the  Irish,  wore  an  iron  head  piece* 
and  a  coat  of  defence  stuck  with  iron  nails,  and  the 
weapons  tlioy  carried  were  a  long  sword  and  a  broad 
keen-edged  axe.  The  Kerns,  or  Kcherns,  were  the 
ight-armed  infantry,  who  fought  with  darts  or  javelins, 
and  also  carried  swords  and  knives. — Ilarris'  Ware, 
vol.  ii.   p.  161.    Dr.  O'Conor,  in  his  suppresed   work, 


west  of  Irelaud,  including  the  O'Briens 
of  Thomond,  he  mustered  a  numerous 
army,  with  which  he  marched  to 
Athenry,  where  a  large  and  well- 
armed  Anglo-Irish  force  under  William 
de  Burgo  and  Richard  Bermingham, 
lord  of  the  town,  was  entrenched.  A 
fierce  and  desperate  battle  ensued. 
The  coats  of  mail  and  the  skill  of  the 
crossbow-men  gave  the  English  a  great 
superiority ;  but  the  Irish,  whose  best 
soldiers  were  the  Gallogl asses,*  fought 
with  unflinching  bravery,  and  by  their 
own  accounts  lost  that  day  11,000  men, 
among  whom  was  their  gallant  and 
youthful  king,  Felim,  then  only  in  his 
twenty-third  year.  Cox  says  that  8,000 
of  the  Irish  were  slain.  Some  of  the 
ancient  families  of  Connaught  were 
almost  exterminated,  so  great  was  the 
slaughter  of  the  native  Irish  gentry 
and  it  was  said  that  no  man  of  the 
O'Conors  was  left  in  all  Connaught 
capable  of  bearing  arms  except  Felim's 
brother.  This  battle  was  fought  on  St. 
Laurence's  day,  the  10th  of  August,  and 
was  the  most  sanguinary  that  had  taken 
place  since  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion. 
In  it  the  chivalry  of  Connaught  was 
crushed,  and  irretrievable  injury  inflicl> 
ed  on  the  Irish  cause.f 

The  Scots  seem  to  have  wasted  the 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Charles  O'Conor 
of  Belanagaer,  observes  that  the  English  were,  at  tlie 
battle  of  Athenry,  well  armed  and  drawn  up  in  regulai 
systematic  array,  and  that  the  Irish  fought  without 
armor. 

f  A  story  is  told  of  a  young  man  of  the  Aftglo-Irish  o* 
Athenry,  named  Hussey,  who  is  called  by  Grace  a  butch- 
er, going  out  after  the  battle  to  search  for  the  body  o1 
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remainder  of  the  year  1315  in  a  fruit- 
less siege  of  Carrickfergiis  castle;  but 
on  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  500 
men,  on  St.  Nicholas'  day  (December 
6th).  Bruce  set  out  on  his  march  to  the 
south.  His  route  was  apparently  by 
the  north  of  Meath,  through  Nobber 
and  Kells  to  Finnagh  in  West  Meath, 
thence  to  Granard  in  Longford,  and 
Lough  Seudy,  where  he  spent  Christ- 
mas. Thence  he  passed  through  West 
Meath  and  part  of  the  King's  county 
into  Kildare,  to  Rathangan,  Castleder- 
mot,  Athy,  Kheban,  and  Arscoll,  where 
he  was  opposed  by  Edraond  Butler,  the 
justiciary,  whom  he  defeated.  He  then 
returned  towards  Ulster,  burning  in  his 
way  the  castle  of  Ley,  and  passing 
through  Geashill  and  Fowre  to  Kells, 
his  army  spreading  desolation  along  its 
route.*  At  the  last-named  town,  Sir 
Koo;er  Mortimer  met  him  with  an  army 
of  15,000  men,  which  was  put  shame- 
fully to  flight ;  the  defeat  being  attrib- 
uted by  the  English  to  the  defection  of 
some  of  their  men,  especially  the  De 
Lacys.  Mortimer  fled  to  Dublin,  and 
others  made  their  escape  to  Trim  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Irish  everywhere 
rose  in  arms.  In  the  heart  of  the  Eng- 
lish territory  the  O'Tooles  and  O'Byrnes 
burnt  Arklow,  Newcastle,  and  Bray; 
and  the  O'Mores  rose  in  Leix,  where, 
however,  they  were  soon  after  defeated 


0 'Kelly,  tlie  cUef  of  Hy-Many,  and  of  his  meeting  that 
cliieftain  still  alive,  and  killing  him  under  very  improb- 
able circumstances.  It  is  added  that  he  brought  O'Kel- 
ly's  head  to  Bermingham,  who  knighted  Hussey  on  the 
Bpot,  and  that  the  latter  subsequently  obtained  the  lands 


with  great  slaughter  by  Edmond  Butler. 
The  Anglo-Irish  barons  were  at  length 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  danger  of 
their  position,  and  gathering  round 
Lord  John  Hotham,  who  was  deputed 
specially  to  them  on  the  occasion  by 
the  king  of  England,  they  agreed  to 
forego  their  private  quarrels  and  to  act 
tocjether  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
Famine  had  at  this  time  begun  to  rav- 
age the  country,  and  the  Scots  felt  it 
severely.  Edward  Bruce  retired  into 
Ulster,  where  he  exercised  all  the  au- 
thority of  a  king,  holding  parliaments, 
deciding  causes,  and  levying  supplies, 
without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
English  to  disturb  him. 

As  summer  advanced,  Edward  Bi'uce 
made  his  appearance  once  more  before 
Carrickfergus,  where  Thomas  Mande- 
ville  had  succeeded  in  throwing  in  re- 
inforcements, and  the  garrison  had  been 
thus  enabled  constantly  to  annoy  the 
Scots  in  the  neighborhood.  The  siege 
w^as  pi V, longed  until  September,  when 
king  Robert  Bruce,  finding  that  his 
brother  was  not  making  the  progress 
which  he  had  expected  in  Ireland,  came 
over  himself;  and  the  operations  of  the 
besiegers  being  conducted  with  fresh 
energy,  the  garrison  at  length  surren- 
dered on  honorable  terms,  having  been, 
in  the  course  of  the  siege,  so  hard  pressed 
by  hunger,  that  they  ate  hides  and  fed 


of  Galtrim,  of  which  his  family  became  barons.    Richard 
Bermingham  was  created  baron  of  Athenry  for  hia  ser 
vices  that  day,  and  the  walls  of  the  town  were  rebui 
out  of  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  Irish. 
*  Grace's  Annals,  p.  67,  note  u. 
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on  the  bodies  of  eight  Scots  whom  they 
had  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  of 
316  was  consumed  in  desultory  efforts, 
in  which  the  English  gained  some  ad- 
vantages against  the  Irish  in  the  centre 
and  the  west,  and  in  one  instance 
against  the  Scots,  of  whom  John  Logan 
and  Hugh  Bisset  slew  300  in  Ulster,  on 
the  1st  of  November. 

A.  D.  1317. — All  parties  prepared  to 
pnt  forth  their  utmost  strength  at  the 
commencement  of  the  yeai*.  The  Scot- 
tish army  in  Ireland  at  this  time  was 
computed  at  20,000  men,  besides  an 
irregular  force  of  Irish ;  and  with  this 
army  king  Robert  Bruce  and  his  broth- 
c-r  crossed  the  Boyne,  at  Slaue,  after 
Shrovetide.  They  marched  to  Castle- 
knock,  near  Dublin,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  and  took  Hugh  Tyrrel,  the 
lord  of  that  fortress,  prisoner,  making 
the  castle  their  own  quarters.  All  was 
consternation  in  Dublin.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  distrusted  each  other.  About 
two  months  before  this,  the  De  Lacys, 
having  been  charged  with  treasonably 
aid  in  Of  the  Scots,  called  for  an  investi- 
gation,  in  which  they  were  acquitted, 
and  they  then  gave  the  most  solemn 
pledges  of  their  fidelity ;  yet  now  they 
were  actually  under  Bruce's  standard. 
Richard,  earl  of  Ulster,  who  was  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  lost  all  his 
former  energy,  was  also  suspected  by 

♦  Before  tliis  time,  the  town-walls  were  carried  by  St. 
Owen's,  or  Audoen's,  clmrcli,  along  the  brow  of  the 
high  ground,  some  400  feet  from  the  river.  The  mayor 
and  citizens  were  afterwards  compelled  to  restore  the 
clrurch  of  St.  Saviour ;  but  they  received  aid  from  public 
BoorceB  to  repair  the  losses  by  the  burning  of  the  sub- 


the  English.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth 
— or,  as  some  say,  his  sister — was  mai- 
ried  to  Robert  Bruce  in  1302,  and  this 
connection  naturally  gave  ground  for 
suspicion  against  him.  When  the  Scots 
were  approaching  Dublin,  the  earl,  wh' 
was  living  retired  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey  ^ 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  mayor, 
Robert  de  Nottingham,  and  confined  in 
Dublin  castle ;  seven  of  his  servants 
being  killed  in  the  fray  at  his  arrest, 
and  the  abbey  pillaged  by  the  soldiery 
and  partly  burned  down.  The  citizens, 
led  on  by  the  mayor,  acted  with  a 
frantic  spii'it,  which  may  be  called  in- 
trepidity or  desperation.  To  prepare 
for  the  expected  siege,  they  burned  the 
suburbs,  and  among  the  rest  Thomas- 
street,  with  the  priory  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  stood  there ;  and  the 
populace  plundered  the  monastery  of 
St.  Mar}^,  and  St.  Patrick's  church, 
which  were  outside  the  city.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  demolish  the  church 
of  St.  Saviour,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  to  use  the  materials  in  con- 
structing an  outer  wall  close  by  the 
river  side,  along  the  present  line  of 
Merchant's-quay  and  the  Wood-quay, 
which  were  then  in  the  suburbs.* 

Robert  Bruce,  learning  that  Dublin 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  judging  of 
the  determination  of  the  citizens  from 
the   flames    of    the    burning    suburbs, 

urbs,  and  were  forgiven  half  their  fee-farm  rent.  They 
were  also  pardoned  for  the  depredations  which  they 
committed  in  so  urgent  a  necessity.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  existence  of  the  English  government  in  Ire 
land  depended  upon  the  fate  of  Dublin  on  this  oo 
casion. 
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whicb  lie  witnessed  from  a  distance, 
tliouglit  it  better  not  to  risk  the  delay 
of  a  siege,  to  carry  on  which  effectually, 
a  considerable  army,  and  shipping  to 
cut  off  supplies  by  water,  would  have 
been  required.  He  therefore  marched 
towards  the  Salmon  Leap,  on  the  Liffey, 
a  locality  which  had  been  famous  in  the 
Danish  wars,  and  having  encamped 
there  four  days,  he  led  his  forces  to 
Naas,  and  in  succession  to  Tristle  Der- 
mot  (castle  Dermot),  Gowran,  and 
Callau,  reaching  the  last-named  place 
about  the  12th  of  March.  He  burnt 
the  towns  and  plundered  the  churches 
along  the  line  of  march,  and  the  English 
chroniclers  say  that  even  the  tombs 
were  opened  by  the  Scots,  in  search  of 
treasure.  An  Ulster  army  of  2,000  men 
offered  their  services  to  the  Ensflish 
authorities ;  but  when  the  king's  banner 
was  given  to  them,  they  did  more  harm, 
says  Grace,  than  all  the  Scots  together, 
burning  and  destroying  wherever  they 
came.  Bruce  proceeded  as  far  as  Lim- 
erick without  meeting  any  opposition ; 
but  learning  that  active  preparations 
were  making  in  his  rear — Murtough 
O'Brien,  say  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
having  joined  the  English* — he  re- 
treated by  night  from  castle  Connell, 
and  on  Palm  Sunday  (March  27th)  was 
^  at  Kells,  in  Osaory.  Thence  he  marched 
to  Cashel  and  Nenagh,  laying  waste, 
with  fire  and  sword,  the  English  settle- 

*  Donough  O'Brien,  chief  of  Thomond,  who  died  in 
1317,  was  on  the  side  of  Bruce. 

f  To  this  period  may  be  referred  an  incident  related 
in  illustration  of  the  humanity  of  Robert  Bruce.  It  is 
eaid  that  "  whUe  retreating,  in  circumstances  of  great 


raents  as  he  passed.  All  this  time. his 
army  was  sorely  pressed  by  famine ;  • 
and  to  this  cause,  and  his  efforts  to 
procure  food,  may  be  attributed  some 
of  his  marches,  which  it  would  be  other- 
wise hard  to  account  for.f  On  the  30th 
of  March  (Holy  Thursday),  a  well-equip- 
ped Anglo-Lish  army,  mustering  30,000 
men,  marched  against  Bruce.  Thomas 
FitzGerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  Richard  de 
Clare,  Arnold  Power  (Le  Poer),  baron 
of  Donnoil  (Dunhill,  in  Waterford), 
Maurice  Kochfort,  Thomas  FitzMaurice, 
and  the  Cantetons,  took  the  field  with 
their  numerous  followers  on  the  occa- 
sion :  yet  this  powerful  force  hung 
round  the  camp  of  the  half-starved  and 
diminished  Scottish  army  without  dar- 
ing to  attack  them,  such  was  the  dread 
with  which  Bruce's  name  inspired  them. 
Sir  Roger  Mortimer  returned  from  Eng 
land,  as  justiciary,  and  a  council  was 
held  at  Kilkenny,  to  deliberate  on  their 
position,  but  no  determination  was  ar- 
rived at.  Messengers  were  despatched 
to  explain  to  the  king  the  desperate 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  English  having  moved 
towards  Naas,  Bruce  marched  to  Kil- 
dare, and  from  thence,  in  the  month 
after  Easter,  to  a  wood  four  miles  from 
Trim,  where  he  halted  for  seven  days  to 
refresh  his  men,  exhausted  by  hunger 
and  fatigue.  On  the  1st  of  May  the 
Scots    I'etired   to  Ulster;    and    Robert 

difficulty,  he  halted  the  army  on  hearing  the  cries  of  a 
poor  lavandiere,  who  had  been  seized  with  labor,  com 
mancUng  a  tent  to  be  pitched  for  her,  and  taking 
measures  for  her  to  pursue  her  journey  when  she  was 
able  to  travel. — Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
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Bruce,  who  saw  tliat  nature  itself  was 
against  him,  and  that  the  Irish  were  not 
organized  to  give  the  support  which  he 
expected,  returned  to  Scotland  with 
earl  Moray,  leaving  behind  his  brother 
Edward,  who  was  resolved  to  maintain 
his  position  as  king  of  Ireland. 

Famine  and  pestilence  at  this  time 
devastated  both  England  and  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  rich  were  reduced  to 
penury,  and  great  numbers  of  persons 
perished  of  hunger.  Mothers,  it  was 
said,  were  known  to  devour  their  own 
children.  People  stole  the  children  of 
others  to  eat  them.  Prisoner  in  jails 
killed  and  ate  new  comers  sent  in  among 
them :  and  dead  bodies  were  taken  from 
/  the  grave  to  be  used  for  food.* 

An  order  was  received  from  the  king 
of  Enoland  for  the  liberation  of  the  earl 
of  Ulster,  but  several  months  elapsed 
and  the  question  had  to  be  debated  in 
a  parliament  held  at  Kilmainham,  before 
the  order  was  complied  with,  the  earl 
giving  pledges  that  he  would  not  re- 
venge himself  on  the  citizens  of  Dublin. 
The  retirement  of  the  Scots  to  Ulster, 
and  Robert  Bruce's  return  to  Scotland, 
having  relieved  the  English  from  their 
chief  source  of  alarm,  the  justiciary 
directed   his    efforts   against    the  Irish 

*  "  The  pestilential  period  of  tlie  fourteenth  century," 
Bays  Dr.  WUde,  "  was,  both  in  duration  and  intensity, 
the  most  remarkably  calamitous  in  these  annals.  It 
dates  from  1315,  and  lasted  almost  without  interruption 
for  85  years.  It  commenced  with  the  foreign  invasion 
of  the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  at  a  time  when  the 
Cfjuntry  was  laboring  under  the  double  scourge  of 
famine  and  partial  civU  war,  and  its  oflFccts  wore  to 
increase  the  one  and  to  render  the  other  general. 
Epizootics    succeeded,    followed    by    small-pox;    then 


septs,  who  had  risen  in  arms  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  against  whom 
he  was,  in  general,  successful.  Th^^ 
O'Farrells,  OTooles.  O'Byrnes,  and  tht; 
Irish  of  Hy-Kinsellagh  were  subdued 
for  the  time ;  and  in  the  course  of  this 
year  some  sanguinary  battles  were 
fought  in  Connaught  between  the  rival 
parties  of  the  O'Conor  family.  The  De 
Lacys  were  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  lord  justice:  and  on  their  refusal, 
lord  Hugh  de  Custes,  or  Crofts,  was 
sent  to  tkem,  but  they  put  the  envoy  to 
death.  Mortimer  then  plundered  their 
lands,  and  they  fled,  some  to  Connaught, 
and  others  to  Bruce,  in  Ulster.  One  of 
them,  John  de  Lacy,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  justiciary,  was 
sentenced  to  be  pressed  to  death.  Two 
cardinals  arrived  from  Pome  in  England 
to  bring  about  a  peace  betv/een  the 
Scots  and  English,  but  their  efforts  were 
ineffectual. 

A.  D.  1318. — Poger  Mortimer  again 
returned  to  England,  leaving  his  debts 
unpaid,  and  Alexander  Bicknor,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  appointed  justi- 
ciary in  his  stead.  A  good  harvest 
relieved  the  country  fi'om  famine,  and 
the  hostile  armies  were  once  more  able 
to  take  the  field.     Edward  Bruce  had 


dearth  again,  with  unusual  severity  of  the  seasons,  and 
intense  frosts,  accompanied  by  the  first  appearance  of 
influenza,  and  an  outbreak  of  the  Barking  Mania.  Sub- 
sequently appeared  the  Black  Death,  the  Kings  Game, 
and  the  Third  Pestilence,  portions  of  the  five  general 
and  fatal  epidemics  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Pestilences  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11." — Census  of 
Ireland  for  1851.  Table  of  deatlis.  See  also  Butler'f 
note  to  Grace's  Annals.    An.  1317. 
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at  this  time,  according  to  some  accounts, 
an  effective  force  of  three  thousand  men. 
Scottish  historians  say  he  had  only  two 
thousand  besides  an  irregular  force  of 
Irish ;  and  those  who  make  his  army 
considerably  more  numerous,  include, 
no  doubt,  his  Irish  auxiliaries.  He 
marched  southwards  as  far  as  Dundalk, 
iind  enoamped  at  the  hill  of  Faughard, 
within  two  miles  of  that  town.  Under 
his  banner  were  Philip  lord  Mowbray, 
AValter  lord  de  Soulis,  Alan  lord  Stew- 
art, the  three  De  Lacys,  <fec.  The  Eng- 
lish army  which  marched  from  Dublin 
to  encounter  this  force  was  commanded 
by  lord  John  Bermingham.  Its  num- 
bers are  variously  stated,  but  they  were 
probably  much  larger  than  that  of 
Bruce's  eflfective  men.  The  memorable 
battle  which  ensued,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  the  gallant  Bruce  and 
the  overthro\f  of  his  army,  was  fought 
at  Faughard,  on  the  14th  of  October. 
John  Maupas,  an  Anglo-Irish  knight, 
convinced  that  the  fate  of  the  day  de- 
pended on  the  life  of  Bruce,  rushed 
into  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  and,  en- 
gaging with  Edward  Bruce,  slew  him ; 
his  own  body,  covered  Avith  wounds, 
being  afterwards  found  lying  on  that 
of  the  Scottish  chief.*     This  feat  deter- 

*  The  circumstance  is  differently  related  by  Lodge,  who 
Bays,  "  Sir  John  Bermingham,  encamping  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  enemy,  Roger  de  Maupas,  a  burgess  of 
Dundalk,  disguised  himself  in  a  fool's  dress,  and  in  that 
character  entering  their  camp,  killed  Bruce  by  striking 
out  his  brains  with  a  plummet  of  lead  ;  he  was  instantly 
cut  to  pieces  and  his  body  found  stretched  over  that  of 
Bruce,  but  for  this  service  his  heir  was  rewarded  with 
40  marks  a  year." — ArcTidaWs  Lodge,  vol.  iii.,  p.  33. 

f  The  Four  Masters  record  the  death  of  Bruce  in  the 
following  terms : — "  Edwajd  Bruce,  the  destroyer  of  the 


mined  the  victory  at  the  very  outset, 
and  Bermingham,  causing  the  body  of 
Bruce  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  sent  the  head, 
or,  as  some  say,  carried  it  himself,  to 
Edward  II.,  and  other  portions  to  be 
exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  How  unlike  the  chivalrous 
courtesy  exhibited  by  king  Robert 
Bruce  to  his  conquered  enemies  at 
Bannockburn  !  Scottish  historians  say 
the  body  of  Gib  Hai-per  was  mistaken 
for  that  of  Edward  Bruce,  and  that  the 
remains  of  the  latter  are  interred  in 
Faughard  churchyard,  where  the  peas- 
antry point  out"  his  grave ;  but  the 
other  story  is  more  probable ;  and  Ber- 
mingham, as  a  reward  for  Bruce's  head, 
obtained  the  earldom  of  Louth  and  the 
manor  of  Ardee.  From  the  terms  in 
which  the  death  of  Bruce  is  recorded 
by  the  Irish  annalists,  it  is  evident  that 
their  sympathies  were  not  with  him. 
They  erroneously  attribute  to  the  Scot- 
tish invasion  the  famine  and  its  conse- 
quences, although  these  calamities  were 
at  the  time  universal ;  and  the  old  • 
Scottish  chroniclers  throw,  on  their 
part,  so  much  blame  on  the  Irish  as  to 
show  that  national  prejudices  and  selfish 
views  existed  on  both  sides.f 

Bruce's  invasion  failed  in  its  object, 

people  of  Ireland  in  general,  both  English  and  Irish, 
was  slain  by  the  English  through  dint  of  battle  and 
bravery,  at  Dundalk,  where  also  MacRory,  lord  of  the 
Inse-Gall  (Hebrides),  MacDonnell,  lord  of  Argyle,  and 
many  others  of  the  chiefs  of  Fkjotland  were  slain  ;  and 
no  achievement  had  been  performed  in  Ireland  for  a 
long  time  before  from  which  greater  benefit  had  accrued 
to  the  country  than  from  tliis ;  for  during  the  three 
years  and  a-half  that  this  Edward  spent  in  it,  a  imi 
versal  famine  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  men  were 
wont  to  devour  one  another." 
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and  the  gleam  of  hope  which  had  shoue 
forth  for  a  while  rendered  the  darkness 
that  followed  more  disheartening;  but 
the  Irish  were  far  from  being  subdued. 
They  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
acquired  a  confidence  in  their  own 
strength  which  they  had  not  before. 
Feuds  prevailed  among  conflicting  sec- 
tions of  the  English,  as  well  as  of  the 
Irish.  The  former  suffered  some  serious 
defeats  in  Breffny,  Ely  O'Carroll,  Offaly, 
ind  Thomond.  In  Connaught,  after 
many  vicissitudes  and  great  waste  of 
human  life,  Turlough  O'Conor,  of  the 
race  of  Cathal  Crovderg,  succeeded,  in 
1324,  in  establishing  his  right  as  king. 
Richard  de  Burgo,  the  famous  red  earl, 
died  in  1326.  In  England,  the  wretched 
Edward  II.,  after  a  long  war  with  his 
rebellious  barons — who  in  the  end  were 


*  Great  commotion  was  excited  among  the  Anglo- 
irish  in  1325,  by  tho  prosecution  of  a  respectable  woman, 
named  Alice  Kyteler,  for  witchcraft,  in  Kilkenny.  She 
had  married  four  husbands,  and  the  last  of  these,  with 
Bome  of  her  children  by  former  husbands,  were  her  chief 
accusers.  She  had  accumulated  enormous  wealth,  all 
of  which  was  conferred  on  her  favorite  son,  Robert  Out- 
lawe ;  and  by  the  aid  of  powerful  friends,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  civil  authorities,  she  managed  to  es- 
cape to  England.  One  of  her  accomplices,  named  Pe- 
tronilla,  of  Meath,  who  confessed  her  participation  in 
beveral  acts  of  foul  and  impious  superstition,  was,  in 
compliance  with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  burnt  as  a  sorce- 
ress. See  Grace's  Annals ;  also  a  Contemporary  Nar- 
rative, edited  for  the  Camden  Society,  by  Thomas 
Wright,  1843. 

A  university  was  founded  in  Dublin,  in  1820,  by 
archbishop  Bicknor.  by  the  authority  of  a  bull  of  pope 
Clement  V.,  dated  1310;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  the  want  of  funds  prevented  its  success. 
Some  vestigee  of  it  still  remained  at  the  beginning  of 
iha  si  i  teenth  century ;  and  the  university  which  Eliza- 


leagued  with  his  profligate  queen  and 
her  paramour,  Roger  Mortimer — was 
finally  most  cruelly  mui'dered,  in  1327 
It  was  a  period  when  men's  minds 
were  unsettled,  and  their  manners  de- 
moralized ;  and  for  the  first  time  heresy 
appears  to  have  made  some  inroads  in 
Ireland.  One  Adam  Duff,  a  Leinster 
man,  was,  in  1327,  convicted  of  pro- 
fessing certain  blasphemous  and  anti- 
christian  docti'ines,  and  being  handed 
over  to  the  civil  tribunal,  was  sentenced 
to  be  burned  on  Hogges'-green,  now 
College-green,  in  Dublin.  About  the 
same  time,  some  persons  taught  heretical 
opinions  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  where 
they  gained  over  the  seneschal  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  other  official  persons ;  but 
their  doctrines  did  not  spread  among 
the  people,  and  soon  disappeared.* 


beth  subsequently  founded,  and  which  was  so  amply 
endowed  with  the  confiscated  church  lands,  has  been 
regarded  by  some  people  as  a  revival  of  that  institution. 
The  number  of  religious  foundations  diminishes  rapidly 
as  we  advance.  Among  those  traced  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  XL,  are  the  Franciscan  convents  of  Castle  Ly- 
ons, in  Cork,  founded  by  John  de  Barry,  m  1307 ;  and 
of  Bantry,  founded  by  O'Sallivan,  in  1320  ;  the  Augus- 
tinian  convent  of  Adare,  in  Limerick,  founded  by  John, 
earl  of  Kildare,  1315 ;  that  of  Tullow,  in  Carlow,  by 
Simon  Lombard  and  Hugh  Tallon,  in  1312 ;  and  the 
Carmelite  convent  of  Athboy,  in  Meath,  by  William  de 
Londres,  in  1317.  The  famous  John  Duns  Scotus,  a 
native  of  Down,  in  Ulster,  died  at  Cologne  in  the  year 
1308,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
Franciscan  friar  of  extraordinary  learning,  and  from  the 
acuteness  of  his  mind,  was  called  in  the  schools  the 
"  Subtle  Doctor."  John  Clyn,  the  author  of  a  chronicle 
of  great  value  in  L*ish  history,  also  flourished  about  this 
time.  He,  too,  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  was  the  first- 
guardian  of  the  convent  of  Carrick-on-S uir,  founded  in 
1336. 
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Contemporary  Sonereigns  and  Events. — Popes:  Benedict  XII.,  Clement  VI.,  Innocent  VI.,  Urban  VI.,  Gregory  XI. — 
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(A.  D.  1327   TO   A.  D.  1377.) 


THE  decay  of  the  English  power  in 
Ireland,  the  narrowing  of  the 
Entrlish  Pale,  and  the  fusion  of  the 
older  English  settlers,  or  as  they  had 
begun  to  be  called,  the  "  degenerate 
English,"  with  the  native  population, 
are  marked  characteristics  of  the  period 
of  our  history  which  we  have  now 
reached.  The  authority  of  the  crown 
had  been  declining  throughout  the  two 
preceding  reigns ;  during  Bruce's  inva- 
sion it  was  shaken  to  its  foundation ; 
but  the  alienation  of  the  Anglo-Irish, 
arising  from  the  impolitic  distinction 
made  by  government  between  the  Eng- 
lish by  birth  and  the  English  by  de- 

U 


scent;  the  identification,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  the  latter  with  the  native 
Irish,  and  the  recovery  of  large  portions 
of  their  original  territories  by  several 
of  the  Irish  chieftains,  are  all  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  era  which 
commences  with  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  The  great  Anglo-Irish  families  had 
become  septs.  They  confederated  with 
the  Irish  against  their  own  countrymen, 
or  the  contrary,  almost  indifferently ; 
but  whether  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs was  intrusted  to  them,  or  to  the 
English  by  birth,  it  was  invariably  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement or  revenge ;  and  the  native 
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population  were  still  only  recognized  by 
the  government  as  the  "Irish  enemy," 
— a  legitimate  prey  for  all  plunderers. 

A.  D.  1328. — A  violent  feud  broke 
out  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign 
between  Maurice  FitzTbomas,  after- 
"vards  earl  of  Desmond,  assisted  by 
the  Butlers^  and  Bermiughams,  and  lord 
Arnold  Poei-,  who  was  aided  by  the 
great  family  of  the  De  Burgos.  Poer 
called  FitzGerald  a  "  rhymer,"  and  thus 
the  quarrel  arose ;  the  foi-mer  was 
forced  to  fly  to  England  ;  his  lauds,  and 
those  of  his  adherents,  were  laid  waste, 
and  torrents  of  blood  flowed  on  both 
sides.  Government  became  alarmed  at 
*-he  rebellious  spirit  manifested  on  the 
occasion,  and  issued  orders  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  principal  towns ;  but  the 
confederates  allayed  this  disquiet  by 
protesting  that  they  only  required  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies ;  and  having 
submitted  and  sued  for  pardon,  a 
council  was  held  at  Kilkenny  by  the 
justiciary,  Roger  Outlawe,  prior  of  Kil- 
mainhara,  to  consider  the  case.  The 
following  year  (1329)  the  justiciary 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  the 
parties,  and  although  it  was  the  season 
of  Lent,  the  event  was  celebrated  by 
grand  banquets  in  Dublin,  the  Geral- 
dines  giving  their  feast  in  the  church 
of  St.  Patrick. 

A.  D.  1329. — Another  sanguinary  fray 
among  the  Anglo-Irish  took  place  this 
year ;  Bermingham,  earl  of  Louth,  with 
several  of  his  relatives  and  followers,  to 
the  num})er  in  all  of  one  hundi-ed  and 
sixty,  or,  as  others  say,  two  hundred 


Englishmen,  being  slaughtered  by  their 
own  countrymen,  the  Gernons,  Savages 
and  others,  at  Balebragan,  now  Brag 
ganstown,  in  the  county  of  Loath.* 
About  the  same  time  Munster  witnessed 
another  scene  of  mutual  carnage  among 
the  Anglo-Irish;  the  Barrys,  Roches, 
and  others  slaying  Lord  Philip  Bodnet, 
Hugh  Condon,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  their  followers.  Mean 
while  several  Irish  septs  were  up  in 
arms.  Lord  Thomas  Butler  was^  in 
1328,  defeated  with  considerable  loss  by 
Mageoghegan  in  West  Meath  ;  and  the 
young  earl  of  Ulster,  with  his  Irish  aux- 
iliaries, sustained  a  great  defeat  the  same 
year  from  Brian  Bane  O'Brien  in  Tho- 
mond.  Donnell  MacMurrough,  of  the 
ancient  royal  stock  of  Leinster,  led  an 
army  close  to  Dublin,  but  he  was  defeat- 
ed and  made  prisoner  by  Sir  Henry 
Treherne.  This  officer  spared  the  Irish 
chieftain's  life  for  a  sum  of  £200,  and 
Adam  Nangle,  another  Englishman, 
afterwards  assisted  him  with  a  rope  to 
escape  over  the  walls  of  Dublin  castle : 
but  for  this  kindness  Nangle  lost  hia 
head. 

James  Butlei-,  second  earl  of  Carrick, 
was,  in  1328,  created  earl  of  Ormond, 
and  in  1330  Maurice  FitzThomas  Fitz- 
Gerald was  created  earl  of  Desmond ; 
Tipperary,  in  the  former  case,  and  Kerry 
in  the  latter,  being  erected  into  counties 
palatine.  The  lords  palatine,  of  whom 
there  were  now  eight  or  nine  in  Ireland, 

*  Among  the  victims  in  this  massacre,  were  Carroll  a 
famous  liarper,  and,  as  Clyn  adds,  twenty  other  liarpors, 
his  pupils. 
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were  endowed  with  a  kind  of  royal 
power.  They  created  barons  and 
knights,  erected  courts  for  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  appointed  their  own 
judges,  sheriffs,  and  coroners,  and,  like 
so  many  petty  kings,  were  able  to  ex- 
ercise a  most  oppressive  tyranny  over 
the  population  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

A.  D.  1330. — The  new  earl  of  Des- 
mond at  first  rendered  good  service  to 
the  government  by  his  successes  against 
some  of  the  Irish  septs  in  Leinster ;  but 
the  old  feuds  between  him  and  the  earl 
of  Ulster  were  soon  revived,  and  were 
carried  to  such  lengths,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  in  the  field  against  the  O'Bri- 
ens, that  the  lord  justice  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  both  earls  prisoners,  and 
to  commit  them  to  the  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  Limerick. 

A.  D.  1331. — Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  a 
Northumbrian  baron,  famous  for  his 
sternness  of  character,  was  now  sent 
over  as  j  usticiary,  to  curb  the  arrogance 
and  violence  of  the  great  Anglo-Irish 
lords.  He  summoned  a  parliament  in 
Dublin,  and  adjourned  it  to  Kilkenny, 
owing  to  the  non-attendance  of  the  bar- 
ons. Again  his  summons  was  disregai'd- 
ed  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  an  example 
of  the  most  powerful,  he  seized  the  eai-1 
of  Desmond  in  Limerick,  and  carried 
him  a  prisoner  to  Dublin.  Several  other 
lords  were  arrested  in  a  similar  manner. 


*  At  tMs  time  the  country  was  suffering  severely  from 
famine,  and  a  shoal  of  large  fish,  of  the  whale  species, 
which  entered  Dublin  bay  on  the  evening  of  the  27th 
af  June,  1331,  and  of  which  two  hundred  were  killed 


and  among  them  Sir  William  Berming- 
ham,  who  was  confined  with  his  son  in 
the  keep  of  Dublin  castle,  called  from 
him  the  Bermingham  tower,  and  was 
hanged  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.  This  nobleman  was  popular  on 
account  of  his  bravery  and  gallant  de- 
meanor ;  and  the  feeling  excited  by  the 
severity  of  his  sentence  was  probably 
the  cause  of  Lucy's  recall,  which  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  when  Sir  John  Darcy, 
a  more  moderate  man,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.* 

A.  D.  1333 — A  crime,  which  pro- 
duced immense  sensation  among  the 
Anglo- Irish,  and  led  to  some  important 
results,  was  committed  this  year  in  the 
north.  William,  earl  of  Ulster,  called 
the  dun  earl,  grandson  of  the  famous 
red  earl,  seized  Walter,  one  of  the  lead 
ing  members  of  the  De  Burgo  family, 
and  confined  him  in  the  stronghold 
called  the  Green  castle,  in  Inishowen, 
where  he  was  starved  to  death.  Wal- 
ter's sister,  Gyle,  was  married  to  Sir 
Hichard  Mandeville,  and  at  her  instiga- 
tion, it  is  believed,  her  brother's  death 
was  soon  after  avenged  by  the  murder 
of  the  dun  earl.  This  latter  nobleman, 
who  was  then  only  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  was  proceeding  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing towards  Carrickfergus,  in  company 
with  Robert  FitzRichard  Mandeville 
and  others,  who  basely  rose  against 
him  and  killed  him  while  he  was  ford 


by  the  lord  justice  and  his  servants,  afforded  the  poor  of 
the  city  a  providential  supply  of  food.  The  next  year  the 
dearth  continued,  and  the  people  were  attacked  by  an  epi- 
demic called  the  Manses,  supposed  to  have  been  iuflueiiaiv 
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ing  a  stream,  or,  as  Grace  says,  while 
lie  was  repeating  liis  morning  prayers 
on  bis  way  to  the  church,  Mandeville 
giving  him  the  first  wound.  A  feeling 
of  violent  indignation  was  aroused  by 
this  outrage,  and  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  rose  spontaneously  and 
slew  all  whom  they  suspected  of  being 
abettors  of  the  crime,  to  the  number  of 
over  300;  so  that  when  the  justiciary 
arrived  with  an  army  to  punish  the 
murderers,  he  found  that  justice  had 
already  been  vindicated  in  a  fearful 
and  summary  manner.*  The  earl's 
wife,  Maud,  on  hearing  of  the  murder, 
fled  in  terror  to  England,  taking  with 
her  her  only  child,  a  daughter,  named 
Elizabeth,  then  only  one  year  old;  and 
the  Burkes  of  Connaught  being  the 
junior  branch  of  the  De  Burgo  family, 
and  fearing  that  the  earl's  vast  posses- 
sions would  be  transferred  to  other 
hands  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress, 
immediately  seized  on  his  Connaught 
estates  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  English  law,  renouncing  at 
the  same  time  the  English  language 
and  costume.  Sir  William,  or  Ulick,f 
the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Clanrickard, 
assumed  the  Irish  title  of  Mac  William 
"^ughter,  or  the  Upper,  and  Sir  Edmond 


*  For  many  years  after  it  was  usual  in  public  pardons 
to  make  a  formal  excepton  of  all  who  might  have  been 
Inplicated  in  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Ulster. 

t  The  name  Ulick,  or  Uliog,  is  a  contraction  of  William- 
Oge,  that  is,  William  Junior,  or  young  William.  It 
would  api)ear  to  have  been  long  peculiar  to  the  Burkes 
of  Connaught. 

X  In  1353,  the  heiress  Elizabeth,  then  twenty  years 
of  Age,  was  married  to  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  tliird 


Albanagh  Burke,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Viscounts  of  Mayo,  took  that  of  Mao* 
William  Eighter,  or  the  Lower  Mac- 
William.J 

A.  D.  1334. — Of  the  crimes  we  read 
of  in  the  history  of  that  lawless  period, 
none  indicate  more  vividly  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  than  the  sacrilegious 
outrages  which  are  related  of  the  Irish, 
as  well  as  of  their  opponents.  Inces- 
sant war  had  so  degraded  some  that 
they  rivalled  the  ferocity  of  wild 
beasts;  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
natural  gentleness,  generosity,  and  pie- 
ty of  the  Irish  character  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  laid  aside.  Thus,  our  an- 
nals relate  how  a  great  army  of  the 
Euo^lish  and  Irish  of  Counauojht  hav» 
ing  marched  this  year  against  the  Mac* 
Namaras  of  Thomond,  a  party  of  them 
set  fire  to  a  church,  in  which  were  two 
priests  and  180  other  persons,  and 
did  not  suifer  one  to  escape  from  the 
conflagration.  It  is  not  said  whether 
the  party  who  committed  this  barbarity 
belonged  to  the  English  or  the  Irish  por- 
tion of  the  army  ;  but  a  similar  outrage, 
three  years  before,  is  attributed  by  the 
Anglo-Irish  chroniclers  to  an  Irish  sept 
in  Leinster,  who,  they  say,  burned  the 
church   of  Freynstown,   now   Friends- 


son  of  king  Edward  III.,  and  that  prince  was  created, 
in  her  right,  earl  of  Ulster  and  lord  of  Connaught,  titles 
which  thus  became  attached  to  the  royal  family  of  Eng' 
land ;  but  he  was  unable  to  recover  the  possessions  which 
the  MacWilliams  had  usiirped  in  Connaught,  and  the 
government  not  being  strong  enough  to  assert  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  law  on  the  occasion,  the  territor- 
ies of  the  Burkes  in  that  province  were  allowed  to  de- 
scend according  to  the  Irish  custom. 
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town,  in  Wicldow,  with  a  congregation 
of  eighty  persons  and  their  priest,  who 
was  clothed  in  his  vestmeats,  and  car- 
ried the  Sacred  Host  in  his  hands.  The 
unhappy  people  in  the  church  asked  no 
mercy  for  themselves,  but  only  that  the 
priest  might  be  allowed  to  depart ;  yet 
the  infuriated  assailants  drove  him  back 
from  the  door  with  their  javelins,  and 
he  was  consumed  with  his  flock  in  the 
burning  pile.  This  appalling  atrocity 
drew  dow^n  an  interdict  from  the  Pope 
on  its  perpetrators ;  and  an  army  of 
them  was  soon  after  cut  to  pieces  or 
driven  into  the  Slaney  by  the  citizens 
of  Wexford.  Supposing,  however,  these 
statements  not  to  have  been  the  fabri- 
cations of  enemies,  of  which  we  cannot 
be  quite  sure,  we  have,  nevertheless, 
ample  evidence  that  religion  was  not, 
even  in  those  evil  days,  extinct  among 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  Thus,  we 
read  that  the  veteran  warrior  Mulrony 
MacDermot,  lord  of  Moylurg,  took  the 
habit  of  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Boyle, 
in  1331  ;  and  that  in  1333,  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  son  of  the  famous  Dounell 
Oge,  and  lord  of  Tirconnell,  died  in  the 
habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk  in  Inis  Sai- 
mer,  in  the  river  Erne.  Most  of  the 
Irish  chieftains  who  were  not  killed  in 
battle,  are  described  as  dying  "  after 
the  victory  of  penance ;"  and  numerous 
pilgrimages,  in  which  the  clergy  and 
people  were  united,  were  made  to  avert 
calamities  which  they  apprehended. 

A.  D.  1338. — Edmond  Burke,  sur- 
named  "  na-Feisoge,"  or  "  the  bearded," 
a  younger  son  of  the  red  earl,  was  this 


year  drowned  by  his  kinsman,  Edmond 
Burke,  *surnamed  Mac  William  Fighter, 
who  fastened  a  stone  to  his  neck,  and 
immersed  him  in  Lough  Mask ;  and  a 
war  followed,  in  which  the  partisans 
of  Mac  William  Fighter  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  Connaught  in  general,  suffered 
enormous  losses;  Turlough  O'Conor 
succeeding,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle, 
in  driving  Edmond  Burke  altogether 
out  of  the  province.  The  English 
were,  on  this  occasion,  expelled  from 
the  territories  of  Leyney  and  Corran  in 
Sligo,  and  the  hereditary  Irish  chief- 
tains resumed  their  own  lands  there  and 
in  other  parts  of  Connaught.  As  foi 
Edmond  Burke,  he  collected  a  fleet  of 
ships  or  boats,  with  which  he  remained 
for  some  time  amono;  the  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Mayo,  but  from  these  Turlough 
drove  him  the  following  year,  and 
oblio;ed  him  to  withdraw  to  Ulster. 

A.  D.  1339. — Turlough  O'Conor,  thus 
far  crowned  with  success,  brous^ht  ruin 
upon  himself  by  his  domestic  misdeeds. 
Despising  the  laws  of  the  Church  and 
of  society,  he  put  away  his  wife  Der- 
vall,  daughter  of  Hugh  O'Donnell,  the 
lord  of  Tirconnell,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Turlough  O'Brien,  the  wid- 
ow of  Edmond  Burke  who  had  been 
drowned  in  Lough  Mask.  This  act 
alienated  from  him  the  Connaught  chief 
tains,  and  after  an  interval  of  three 
years  spent  in  constant  warfare,  he  was, 
in  1342,  deposed  by  the  Sil-Murray  and 
other  septs,  and  Hugh,  the  son  of  Hugh 
Briefneach  O'Conor,  one  of  the  Clann 
Murtough,  chosen  king  in  his  steacL 
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Notwithstanding  this  election,  however, 
it  is  stated  that  when  the  unhap'py  Tur- 
loucrh  was  killed  with  an  arrow  in  1345, 
his  son,  Hugh,  was  inaugurated  king  of 
Connaught  after  him. 

Rev^ertiug  to  the  ajQPairs  of  the  Pale, 
we  find  that  Desmond,  who  had  been 
released  from  prison  on  bail  in  1333, 
after  eighteen  mouths'  captivity,  re- 
paired to  Scotland  with  some  troops, 
in  obedience  to  a  summons  from  the 
king,  and  was  probably  present  at  the 
decisive  battle  gained  by  Edward  over 
the  Scots  at  Hallidon  Hill ;  the  famous 
expeditiou  of  Edward  HI.  into  Scotland 
on  this  occasion,  having  been  cloaked 
up  to  the  last  moment  by  a  pretence 
that  the  preparations  he  was  making 
were  for  a  visit  to  Ireland.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  earl  of  Desmond  was  actively 
engaged  against  the  Irish  in  Kerry,  as 
the  earl  of  Kildare  was  against  the 
O^Dempseys  and  other  septs,  in  Leinster. 
Twelve  hundred  of  the  men  of  Kerry 
were  slain  in  one  battle,  in  1339,  and 
Maurice-  FitzNicholas,  lord  of  Kerry, 
who  had  been  fighting  in  their  ranks, 
was  taken  and  confined  in  prison,  where 
he  died  * 

A.  D.  1341. — Plans  which  Edw^ard 
had  long  since  formed  for  breaking 
down  the  ascendency  of  the  great 
Anglo-Irish  lords  were  now  matured, 
aiid  he  sent  over  Sir  John  Morris,  as 
lord  deputy,  to  carry  them  into  execu- 

*  ThiiB  English  knight  had,  many  years  before, 
rushod  into  the  assize  court  at  Tralee,  and  killed 
t)ermot,  heir  of  the  MacCartliy  More,  while  sitting  with 
the  judge  on  the  bench ;  yet  the  law  suffered  this  crime 
\o  go  unexpiated. 


tion.  His  first  sweeping  measure  was 
the  resumption  of  all  the  lands,  liberties, 
seigniories,  and  jurisdictions  which  eith- 
er he  or  his  father  had  granted  in 
Ireland.  Another  ordinance  recalled 
any  remission  which  had  been  made  by 
himself  or  his  predecessors,  of  debts 
due  to  the  crown,  and  decreed  that  all 
such  debts  should  be  levied  without 
delay.  Other  rigorous  and  arbitrary 
measures  were  also  adopted,  but  that 
which  indicated  most  clearly  the  design 
of  the  kinq:  was  an  ordinance  declarino; 
tliat,  whereas  it  had  appeared  to  him 
and  his  council  that  they  would  be 
better  and  more  usefully  served  in 
Ireland  by  Englishmen,  whose  revenues 
were  derived  from  England,  than  by 
Irish  or  English  who  possessed  estates 
only  in  Ireland,  or  were  married  there, 
his  justiciary  should,  after  diligent  inqui- 
ries, remove  all  such  officers  as  were 
married  or  held  estates  in  Ireland,  and 
replace  them  by  fit  Englishmen  hav- 
ing no  personal  interest  whatever  in 
Ireland.f 

A.  D.  1342. — This  declaration  of  the 
royal  views  and  intentions  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  proud  Anglo-Irish 
nobles,  who  had  been  allowed  to  be- 
come much  too  powerful  before  this  at- 
tempt was  made  to  humble  them.  It 
was  the  first  j)ublic  avowal  of  a  jealous 
distinction  between  the  Ensflish  bv 
birth  and  the  English  by  descent,  and 
was  subsequently  condemned  as  a  fa- 
tal    mistake.      To     allay    the    excite- 

f  Close  Roll,  15  Edward  IH    Prynne's  CollectioM 
Cox,  vol.  i.,  p.  118.  1 
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ment  which  was  produced  by  it,  the 
lord  deputy  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  in  Dublin,  in  October;  but  the 
earl  of  Desmond  and  many  other  lords 
peremptorily  refused  to  attend,  and 
held  a  general -assembly,  or  convention, 
of.  their  own,  at  Kilkenny,  in  Novem- 
ber, where  they  adopted  a  long  and 
spirited  remonstrance  to  the  king,  set- 
ting forth  the  rights  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors,  their 
claims  to  the  favor  and  protection  of 
the  king,  and  the  injustice  and  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  ordinances  now  is- 
sued against  them.  They  complained 
bitterly  of  the  neglect,  peculation,  fraud, 
and  mismanagement  of  the  English  of- 
ficials sent  over  to  this  country;  enu- 
merated a  long  catalogue  of  charges,  at- 
tributing, among  other  things,  to  the  mal- 
administration of  those  Englishmen,  the 
unguarded  state  of  the  country,  the  loss 
of  one-third  part  of  the  territories  which, 
they  said,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
king's  progenitors,  and  were  now  reta- 
ken by  his  Irish  enemies,  and  the  aban- 
donment to  the  Irish  of  the  strong  cas- 
tles of  Roscommon,  Randown,  Athlone, 
and  Bunratty ;  and,  in  conclusion,  they 
prayed  that  they  might  not  be  deprived 
of  their  free  holdings  without  being 
called  in  judgment,  pursuant  to  the 
provision  of  Magna  Charta.  The  king's 
answer  to  the  remonstrants  was  favora- 
ble on  most  points ;   in  particular,  he 

*  "  Coyn  and  livery,"  was  an  exaction  of  money,  food, 
and  entertainment  for  the  soldiers,  and  of  forage  for 
their  horses.  A  tax  of  a  similar  kind,  mider  the  name 
of  ionaght,  existed  among  the  Irish,  but  it  was  regulated 


confirmed  the  grants  of  his  predecessors, 
and  in  the  case  of  lauds  granted  by 
himself,  he  restored  those  which  had 
been  resumed,  on  security  being  given 
that  they  should  be  surrendered  if  found 
to  have  been  granted  without  cause. 
He  was  just  then  entering  upon  a  war 
with  France,  and  this  circumstance 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a  more  concil- 
iatory policy  towards  the  Anglo-Irish 
barons. 

A.  D.  1344. — Sir  Ealph  Ufford,  who 
had  married  the  widow  of  the  mur- 
dered earl  of  Ulster,  was  now  appoint- 
ed to  the  office  of  lord  justice,  and 
exercised  his  authority  with  a  harsh- 
ness and  rigor  that  drew  upon  him 
general  odium.  His  first  efforts  were 
directed  against  the  power  of  Desmond. 
That  haughty  earl  refused  to  attend  a 
parliament,  called  by  Ufford,  in  Dublin, 
and  attempted  to  assemble  one  of  his 
own  at  Callan,  but  the  new  deputy 
soon  showed  that  this  game  could  not 
be  played  with  him.  He  proceeded  to 
Munster  with  an  armed  force,  seized 
the  earl's  lands,  and  farmed  them  at 
rents  to  be  paid  to  the  king.  He  next 
got  possession,  by  stratagem,  of  the 
strongholds  of  Castle-island  and  Iniskis- 
ty,  in  Kerry,  and  hanged  Sir  Eustace 
Poer,  Sir  William  Grant,  and  Sir  John 
Cottrel,  who  held  command  in  them, 
charging  them  with  the  illegal  exaction 
of  coyn  and  livery.*     The  bail  which 


by  fixed  rules,  and  was  part  of  the  ordinary  tribute  paid 
to  the  chief.  Among  the  Anglo-Irish  it  became  a  source 
of  the  most  grievous  oppression,  without  any  just  meas- 
ure, or  any  compensating    consideration ;   and  as  it 
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had  been  given  for  tlie  earl,  wlien  lie 
was  liberated  in  1333,  was  declared  to 
be  forfeited,  and  tlius  eighteen  knights 
lost  their  estates.*  Ufford  contrived, 
and  again  by  the  emj)lo3^ment  of  strat- 
agem, to  get  the  earl  of  Kildare  into 
his  custody;  but  the  war  which  he  thus 
waged  so  successfully  against  the  proud 
and  powerful  aristocracy  was  cut  short 
by  his  own  death,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1346.  Some  of  his  harshness 
was  attributed  to  the  persuasion  of  his 
wife ;  and  it  is  said,  that  this  lady,  who 
was  received  like  an  empress  on  her  ar- 
rival, was  obliged  to  retire  clandestinely, 
amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people  and 
the  clamor  of  creditors,  carrying  with 
her  the  body  of  her  husband,  in  a  lead- 
en coffin,  to  England. 

The  policy  of  the  king  towards  the 
Anglo-Irish  was  now  modified ;  the 
severity  of  Ufford  was  condemned ; 
the  earl  of  Desmond  was  suffei-ed  to 
repair  to  England  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  kinsj,  and  was  allowed  20s. 
per  diem  for  his  expenses  while  detained 
there ;  the  estreated  recognizances  were 
restored ;  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles  were 
invited  to  aid  the  king  in  his  expedition 
against  France,  and  the  earl  of  Kildare 
earned  the  honor  of  knighthood  from 
Edward  by  his  gallant  conduct  at  the 
siege  of  Calais  in  1347.  Thus,  after  a 
few   years   the   struggle    between   the 


pressed  heavily  upon  the  English  as  well  as  Irish  popu- 
lation, it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  it  l)y  stringent 
laws.  1'he  earl  of  Desmond  referred  to  above  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  this  exaction  in  its 
Anglw-Irish  form      See  Harris's  Ware,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xii. 


crown  and  the  great  lords  of  the  Pale 
ceased  for  a  time,  all  the  lands  and  jur- 
isdictions of  which  the  latter  had  been 
for  a  while  deprived  being  restored. 
Desmond  rose  to  such  favor  with  the 
king  that,  in  1355,  he  was  entrusted 
with  tbe  office  of  lord  justice  for  life ; 
but  he  died  five  months  aftei  this  honor 
had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  his 
body  was  removed  from  Dublin  castle 
to  Tralee,  where  it  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominican  friars.  Thus 
ended  the  career  of  Maurice  FitzThom- 
as  FitzGerald,  the  first  earl  of  Desmond. 
About  this  time  Brien  MacMahon 
gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
English  in  Oriel,  more  than  300  of  thenj 
having  been  slain,  according  to  their 
own  historians.  In  Leinster  the  colon- 
ists were  not  allowed  much  rest  by  the 
O'Tooles  and  O'Byrnes,  on  one  side,  or 
by  the  septs  of  Leix  and  Offaly  on  the 
other.  Lysaght  O'More,  chief  of  Leix, 
took  and  burned  in  one  night  ten  Eng- 
lish castles,  destroyed  Dunamace,  and 
expelled  nearly  all  the  English  fs:o\xi  his 
ancestral  territory.  The  MacMurrough 
was  also  in  the  field  with  a  large  follow- 
ing, as  were  also  O'Melaghlin  and  the 
Irish  of  Meath.  These  latter  were  de- 
feated by  the  lord  justice,  in  1349,  with 
the  slaughter  of  several  of  their  chiefs. 
Need  we  wonder  at  finding  that  about 
this  time  a  royal  commission  was  issued 


*  According  to  some  accounts,  the  earl  surrendered 
himself  to  UflFord,  and  the  recognizances  estreated  as 
mentioned  above  were  those  entered  into  for  his  libera 
tion  on  this  occasion. 
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to  inquire  why  the  king  derived  no  rev- 
enues from  his  Irish  dominions. 

A.  D.  1348. — This  year  is  memorable 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  pesti- 
lence called  the  Black  Death.  That 
age  was,  indeed,  one  of  fearful  visita- 
tions. Our  annals  record  about  that 
period  several  years  of  famine  from  un- 
genial  seasons.  In  1341,  an  epidemic, 
called  the  barking  disease,  prevailed, 
when  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
went  about  the  country  barking  like 
dogs.  But  the  most  awful  of  all  these 
visitations  was  the  Black  Death.*  For 
some  years,  during  which  the  pestilence 
continued,  our  annals  record  few  events 
save  the  deaths  of  remarkable  persons 
who  fell  victims  to  it.  Then  followed, 
in  1361,  another  visitation  called  the 
"  King's  Game"  or  second  pestilence, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known, 


*  Friar  Clyn,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  its  ravages, 
and  is  believed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  it  himself  the 
following  year,  doscribes  the  Black  Death  in  his  annals 
under  the  year  IHIS,  in  the  following  expressive  terms : — 
"  It  first,"  he  sa3'-s,  "  broke  out  near  Dublin,  at  Howth 
and  Dalkey ;  it  almost  destroyed  and  laid  waste  the 
cities  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  insomuch  that  in  Dublin 
alone,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  Christmas,  14,000 

Bouls  perished The  pestilence  deprived  of  human 

inhabitants  villages  and  cities,  castles  and  towns,  so 
that  there  was  scarcely  found  a  man  to  dwell  therein ; 
the  pestilence  was  so  contagious,  that  whosoever  touched 
the  sick  or  the  dead  was  immediately  affected  and  died, 
and  the  penitent  and  the  confessor  were  carried  togeth- 
er to  the  grave."  And  after  describing  the  terror  it 
produced  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which  show 
it  to  have  been  the  real  eastern  plague,  he  adds : — "  That 
year  was  beyond  measure  wonderful,  unusual,  and  in 
many  things  prodigious,  yet  was  sufficiently  abundant 
acd  fruitful,  however  sickly  and  deadly.  That  pestilence 
was  rife  in  Kilkenny  in  Lent.  Scarcely  one  ever  died 
alone  in  a  house ;  commonly  husband,  wife,  children, 
and  servants,  went  the  one  way — the  way  of  death." 
*tee  the  authorities  on  this   subject  collected  by  Dr. 

Pi5 


although  it  was  possibly  only  a  return 
of  the  Black  Death ;  and  in  1370  ap- 
peared the  third  great  plague,  whicii 
lasted  for  a  period  of  thi^ee  or  foui 
years,  and  produced  a  fearful  mortality. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
series  of  calamities  paralyzed  the  coun- 
try, and  left  its  marks  upon  the  history 
of  the  times.f 

A.  D.  1361. — Lionel,  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  earl  of  Ulster  by  right 
of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
murdered  earl,  was  now  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Ireland,  with  extra- 
ordinary authority,  as  lord  lieutenant. 
He  landed  in  Dublin  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1360,  with  an  army  of  1,500 
men,  and  evinced  from  the  first  bitter  ani- 
mosity towards  the  Irish,  reviving  more- 
over the  distinction  between  the  English 
by  birth  and  by  descent.     A  royal  man- 


Wilde,  in  his  important  report  on  the  Table  of  Deaths  , 
Census  of  1851.  This  plague,  which  originated  in  tlie 
east,  ravaged  the  whole  of  Europe.  Dr.  Hecker  says  it 
must  have  swept  away  at  least  twenty-five  millions  of 
the  human  race.  Stow,  in  his  Chronicles,  says,  that  in 
Ireland  it  destroyed  a  great  number  of  English  people 
that  dwelt  there ;  but  such  that  were  Irish  born,  that 
dwelt  iri  the  hill  country,  it  scarcely  touched.  This, 
observes  Dr.  Wilde,  was  here  called  "  the  first  great  pesi- 
tilence,"  being  the  first  of  the  five  remarkable  plagues  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  three  of  which  occurred  in  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

f  During  this  dreary  period  the  following  entry  oc- 
curs in  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  under  the  year 
1351,  "William  MacDonough  Moyneach  O'Kelly  (chief 
of  Hy-Many)  invited  all  the  Irish  poets,  brehons,  bards, 
harpers,  gamesters,  or  common  kearroghs,  jesters,  and 
others  of  their  kind  in  Ireland,  to  his  house  upon  a 
Christmas  this  year,  where  every  one  of  them  was  well 
used  during  Christmas  holidays,  and  gave  contentment 
to  each  other  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  so  as  every 
one  of  them  was  well  pleased,  and  extolled  William  foi 
his  bounty." 
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date  bad  been  issued  a  sliort  time  before, 
ordei'iuo;'  tliat  no  "  mere  Irisbraau" 
should  be  appointed  mayor,  bailiff,  or 
other  officer  of  any  town  within  the 
English  dominion ;  or  be  received 
through  any  motives  of  consanguinity, 
affinity,  or  other  causes,  into  holy  or- 
ders, or  be  advanced  to  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice  or  promotion.*  But  the 
principle  of  interdiction  was  carried 
much  further  by  duke  Lionel.  In  a 
war  which  he  had  to  carry  on  against 
the  O'Byrues,  just  after  his  arrival, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  "  forbidding 
any  of  Irish  birth  to  come  near  his  ar- 
my ;"  thus  excluding  from  his  ranks  all 
the  old  colonists,  to  their  infinite  dis- 
gust. After  this  gross  insult  a  hundred 
of  his  best  soldiers  appear  to  have  been 
slain  at  night  in  some  unaccountable 
manner,  whereupon,  he  abandoned  the 
distinction  of  Euglish  by  birth  and 
English  by  descent,  and  summoned  all 
the  king's  subjects  to  his  standard.f 
Subsequently  he  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish discipUne  in  the  army;  expended 
JSoOO  in  walling  the  town  of  Carlow, 
whither  he  removed  the  exchequer,  and 
ingratiated  himself  by  other  acts  with 
the  colonists,  who  granted  him  two 
years'  revenue  of  all  their  lands  towards 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
Irish. 

A.  D.  1367. — Having  returned  to  Eng- 
gland  in  13Q-4,  Lionel  was  created  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  twice  in  the  three  fol- 
lowiag   years  he  was  again  entrusted 

•  Rymer,  t.  vi.,  32C 


with  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant.  In 
the  year  1367,  during  the  last  period  of 
his  administration,  was  held  the  memor- 
able parliament  at  Kilkenny,  in  which 
was  passed  the  execrable  act  known  as 
the  "  Statute  of  Kilkenny."  It  is  said 
that  Lionel's  chief  object  in  his  latei 
visits  to  Ireland  was  to  regain  the  pos 
sessions  usurped  by  the  Burkes  of  Con 
naught,  and  that  his  failure  to  attain 
that  end  was  the  real  cause  of  the  bit- 
terness of  the  act  in  question.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  provisions  of 
this  statute : — That  intermarriage  with 
the  natives,  or  any  connections  with 
them  in  the  shape  of  fostering,  or  gos- 
sipred,  should  be  dealt  with  and  pun- 
ished as  high  treason ;  that  any  man  of 
English  race  assuming  an  Irish  name, 
or  using  the  Irish  language,  apparel  or 
customs,  should  forfeit  all  his  lands  and 
tenements ;  that  to  adopt  the  Brehon 
law,  or  submit  to  it,  was  treason ;  that 
without  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment the  English  should  not  make  war 
or  peace  with  the  Irish  ;  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  not  permit  the  Irish  to  pas- 
ture cattle  on  their  lands,  nor  admit 
them  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefices  or 
to  religious  houses ;  nor  entertain  their 
minstrels,  rhymers,  or  news-tellers. 
There  were  also  enactments  against 
the  oppressive  tax  of  coyn  and  livery, 
against  the  abuse  of  royal  franchises 
and  liberties,  and  upon  some  other  mat- 
ters ;  but  the  principal  and  manifest 
object  of  this  most  tyrannical  and  insula 

f  Grace's  Annals.  i 
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ing  statute  was  to  keep  the  English  and 
Irish  forever  separate,  and  to  wage  a 
[)erpetual  war  against  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish race,  who,  holding  lands  and  resi- 
ding among  the  Irish,  were  necessitated, 
more  or  less,  to  adopt  the  Irish  customs 
and  laws."^  It  was  impossible  to  enforce 
Buch  a  law,  and  practically  it  became 
a  dead  letter;  but  the  distrust  and  na- 
tional enmity  which  it  created  were 
kept  alive,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  (a.  d.  1494)  it  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent revived  and  confirmed.  As  to 
duke  Lionel,  he  left  Ireland  in  1367, 
and  died  next  year  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  just  taken  as  his  second  wife  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan. 

While  the  Anglo-Irish  were  strug- 
gling with  enemies  in  the  very  bosom 
of  their  colony,  and  praying  by  a  peti- 
ion  to  the  king  for  relief  from  the  pay- 
ment of  scutage  upon  the  lands  of  which 
the  Irish  had  deprived  them  in  their 
daily  encroachments  upon  the  bounds 
of  the  Pale,*  we  see  the  native  chief- 
tains acting  in  their  respective  territor- 


*  "  Tlie  result,"  says  the  late  eminent  antiquary  and 
historian,  Mr.  Hardiman,  describing  the  effect  of  this 
statute,  "was  such  as  naight  be  expected.  English 
power  and  influence  continued  to  decrease,  insomuch 
that  at  the  close  of  the  succeeding  century  they  were 
nearly  annihilated  in  Ireland.  At  the  beginning,  the 
native  Irish,  apprehending  that  the  real  object  of  a  law 
enacted  and  proclaimed  with  so  much  pomp  and  ap- 
pearance of  authority  was  to  root  them  altogether  out 
of  the  land,  naturally  combined  together  for  safety,  and 
some  of  the  more  powerful  chieftains  resolved  upon 
immediate  hostilities.  O'Conor  of  Connaught  and  O'Bri- 
en of  Thomond  for  the  moment  laid  aside  their  private 
feuds,  and  united  against  the  common  foe.  The  earl  of 
Desmond,  lord  justice,  marched  against  them  with  a 
considerable  army,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  (captured) 
in  a  sanguinary  engagement,  fought  A.  D.  1369,  in  the 


ies  without  any  i-eference  whatever  to 
English  authority,  and  without  appear* 
ing  to  recognize  its  presence  in  the 
country.  Hugh  O'Conor,  king  of  Con- 
naught,  and  Cathal  O'Conor  (Sligo), 
led  an  army  into  Meath,  in  1362,  and 
laid  waste  the  English  lands,  burning 
no  less  than  fifteen  churches  which  had 
been  used  by  their  enemies  for  garri- 
sons ;  but  Cathal  died  of  the  plague 
the  same  year.  In  1365,  Brian  Mac- 
Mahon,  lord  of  Oriel,  induced  Sorly 
MacDonnell,  a  prince  of  the  Hebrides, 
to  put  away  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
O'Reilly,  and  to  marry  Brian's  own 
daughter.  Soon  after  he  added  anoth- 
er crime  to  this,  by  drowning  his  son- 
in-law,  whom  he  had  invited  to  drink 
wine  in  his  house.  The  O'Neills,^/ 
O'Donnells,  and  other  Ulster  chieftains 
confederated  to  punish  the  oifending 
chief;  MacMahon  was  driven  from 
Oriel,  and  having  returned,  was  again 
attacked,  and  ultimately  slain  by  a  gal- 
lowglass  of  his  own  followers  when 
marching  with  them  against  the  Eng- 


county  of  Limerick.  O'Farrel,  the  chieftain  of  Annaly 
committed  great  slaughter  in  Meath.  The  O'Mores, 
Cavanaghs,  O'Byrnes,  and  O'Tooles,  pressed  upon  Lein- 
ster,  and  the  O'Neills  raised  the  red  arm  in  the  north. 
The  English  of  the  Pale  were  seized  with  consternation 
and  dismay,  and  terror  and  confusion  reigned  in  their 
councils,  while  the  natives  continued  to  gain  ground 
upon  them  in  every  direction.  At  this  crisis  an  oppor 
tunity  offered,  siich  as  had  never  before  occurred,  of  ter- 
minating the  dominion  of  the  English  in  Ireland ;  but 
if  the  natives  had  ever  conceived  such  a  project,  they 
were  never  suflficiently  united  to  achieve  it.  Tlia  op 
portunity  passed  away,  and  the  disunion  of  the  Irish 
saved  the  colony." — Statute  of  Kilkenny,  published  by 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  with  introduction  an5 
notes  by  the  late  James  Hardiman,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.  Dub 
lin,  1843     Close  Roll,  46  Ed.  ILL    Pyrnne,  302. 
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lish.  His  fate  and  that  of  Turlougli 
O'Conor,  already  related,  show  that  the 
Irish  chieftains,  even  in  that  age  of 
anarchy,  and  among  men  of  their  own 
order,  would  not  suffer  glaring  crimes 
to  go  unpunished. 

Garrett,  earl  of  Desmond,  at  the 
head  of  an  Anglo-Irish  army  suffered 
a  great  overthrow  from  Brian  O^Brien, 
chief  of  Thomond,  in  1369.  Garrett 
himself  was  made  prisoner ;  his  army 
was  slaughtered,  and  Limerick  was 
burned  by  the  men  of  Thomond.  Ni- 
all    O'Neill    defeated   the    English,   in 

1374,  and  again  gained  an  important 
victory  over  them  the  following  year 
in  Down,  slaying  several  of  their 
knights ;  but  the  native  septs  of  Lein- 
ster  were  not  so  successful  at  this  time 
in  the  harassing  war  which  they  had 
to  sustain  against  the  forces  of  the 
English  government.  Melaghlin  O'Far- 
rell  was  slain  in  1374.  Donough  Kav- 
anagh  MacMurrough,  king  of  the  Irish 
of  Leinster,  was  cut  off  by  stratagem  in 

1375.  The  MacTiernans  were  defeated 
the  same  year,  and  Hugh  O'Toole,  lord 
Df  Imaile,  was  killed  in  1376.  There 
was  the  usual  amount  of  discord  among 
the  Irish  themselves ;  but  the  broils 
among  the  English  at  the  same  time, 
and  especially  the  sanguinary  feuds 
which  raged  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Burkes  in  Conuaught,  show 
that  the  curse  of  dissension  was  not 
confined  to  the  native  race. 

So  difficult  and  odious  had  the  task 
of  governing  Ireland  become,  that  we 
find  Sir  Richard  Pembridge,  the  warden 


of  the  cinque  ports,  positively  refusing 
the  office  of  loi'd  justice,  which  he  was 
ordered  to  undertake,  in  1369  ;  and  his 
refusal  was  not  adjudged  an  offence,  on 
the  ground  that  the  law  required  no 
man,  not  condemned  for  a  crime,  to  go 
into  exile,  which  a  residence  in  Ireland, 
even  in  so  honorable  a  position,  was  ad- 
mitted to  be.  When  Sir  William  de 
Windsor  was  then  appointed  to  the 
office,  he  undertook  to  carry  on  the 
government  for  £11,213  6s.  8d.  per 
annum,  but  Sir  John  Davies  assures  us 
that  the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland  at 
that  time  did  not  amount  to  £10,000 
annually  in  the  best  years.  Previously 
the  salary  of  the  lord  justice  used  to  be 
£500  a  year,  out  of  which  sum  he 
should  support  a  certain  number  ot 
armed  men.  The  subsidies  which  Ed- 
ward HI.  was  obliged  to  levy  in  Ireland, 
not  only  for  the  wars  in  this  couutr}^, 
but  for  those  in  France  and  Scotland, 
were  intolerably  oppressive,  and  were 
exacted  from  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
lay  property.  Ralph  Kelly,  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  opposed  the  collection  of  one 
of  these  imposts,  as  far  as  it  affected 
the  church  lands  in  his  province,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  suffragan  bishops 
of  Limerick,  Emly,  and  Lismore,  dressed 
in  their  pontifical  robes,  appeared  in 
the  streets  of  Clonmel,  and  solemnly 
excommunicated  the  king's  commis- 
sioner of  revenue,  and  all  persona 
concerned  in  advising,  contributing  to, 
or  levying  the  tax.  When  cited  to 
answer  for  this  conduct,  the  prelates 
pleaded  the  Magna  Ghana,  which  de* 
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creed  the  exemption  of  church  property; 
and  although  the  cause  was  given  against 
them,  no  judgment  appears  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  case.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  of  the  i-eign  of  Edward  III., 
that  however  brilliant  it  was  in  English 
history,  iz  was  most  disastrous  to  the  En- 
glish interests  in  this  country;  and  as 
far  as  Irish    interests  were  concerned, 


Mr.  Moore  has  well  observed,  that,  dur- 
ing it,  were  laid  "  the  foundations  of - 
that  monstrous  system  of  raisgovern- 
ment  in  Ireland  to  which  no  parallel 
exists  in  the  history  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  ;  its  dark  and  towering  in- 
iquity having  projected  its  shadow  so 
far  forward  as  even  to  the  times  immedi- 
ately bordering  upon  our  own.  "* 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EEIGN     OF     EICHAED     H. 
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Contemporary  Sovereigns. — Popes  :  Urban  VI.,  Boniface  IX. — King  of  France,  Charles  VL — King  of  Scotland,  Bobert  III* 
-Emperor  of  the  Turks,  Bajazet  I. 


(A.  D.  1377  TO  A.  D.  1399.) 


RICHAED  II.,  only  surviving  child 
'  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  as 
king  of  England,  when  only  in  his 
eleventh  year,  and  the  government  of 
the  state  was  carried   on  by  the  young 


*  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  118. — A  curious  entry 
on  the  Exchequer  Issue  Roll  for  the  year  1376  refers  to 
the  close  of  this  reign,  and  has  often  been  quoted  as 
ningularly  expressive ;  it  is  to  the  effect  that  Richard 


king's  uncles.  One  of  the  first  measures 
of  his  reign  relating  to  Ireland  was  a 
stringent  law  against  absenteeism,  oblig- 
ing all  persons  who  possessed  lands, 
rents,  or  other  income  in  Ireland,  to 
reside  there,  or  to  send  proper  persons 


Dere  and  WiUiam  Stapolyn  came  over  to  England  to 
inform  the  king  how  very  badly  Ireland  was  governed,; 
and  that  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  paid  ten  pooada 
for  their  trouble. 
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to  defend  tlieir  possessions,  or  else  to 
pay  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds 
of  tlieir  Irish  revenues ;  those  who 
attended  the  English  universities,  or 
were  absent  by  special  license,  being 
excepted. 

A.  D.  1380. — Edmond,  grandson  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  came 
to  Ireland  with  extraordinary  powers 
as  lord  lieutenant.  Having  married 
Philippa,  the  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  dun  earl,  he  became  in  her  right 
earl  of  Ulster ;  and  several  of  the  native 
Irish  princes  paid  court  to  him  on  his 
arrival ;  among  others,  Niall  O'Neill, 
O'Hanlon,  O'Farrell,  O'Reilly,  O'Mol- 
■  loy,  Mageoghegan,  and  the  Sinnagh  or 
Fox.  One  of  the  Irish  nobles  who  thus 
visited  the  earl  was  Art  Magennis,  lord 
of  Iveagh,  in  Ulster,  who,  for  some 
charge  trumped  up  against  him,  while 
thus  within  the  grasp  of  his  enemies, 
was  seized  and  cast  into  prison.  This 
act  destroyed  the  confidence  not  only  of 
the  Irish,  but,  as  we  are  told,  of  many 
of  the  English,  who  consequently  kept 
aloof  from  the  deputy.  Mortimer  in- 
vaded Ulster  shortly  after,  destroying 
much  property,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  following  year  he  died  in 
Cork.* 

A.  D.  1383. — Roger  Mortimer,  the 
youthful  son  of  the  late  earl,  was  nomi- 

*  In  1380,  before  the  arrival  of  Edmond  Mortimer,  a 
number  of  French  and  Spanish  galleys  retired  from  the 
English  fleet  into  the  harbor  of  Kinsale,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  the  inhabitants,  English  and  Irisli, 
400  of  their  men  being  killed,  and  their  principal  oiB- 
terti  captured.     Ilolinshed  gives  this  statement  on  the , 


nated  in  his  father's  place,  his  uncle  Sii 
Thoma-s  Mortimer,  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  in  England,  administering 
affairs  for  him  as  deputy.  In  so  absurd 
a  way  was  the  office  of  lord  justice  oj 
Ireland  disposed  of  at  that  time,  that  a 
grant  of  it  was  next  made  for  ten  years 
to  Philip  de  Courtney,  a  cousin  of  the 
king's,  who  abused  his  power  by  such 
gross  peculation  and  injustice,  that  the 
council  of  regency  had  him  taken  into 
custody  and  punished  for  his  crimes. 
An  army  was  this  year  led  by  Niall 
O'Neill  against  the  English  of  Antrim  ; 
and  the  following  year  that  prince  took 
and  burned  Carrickfergus^  and,  as  the 
annals  say,  "  gained  great  power  over 
the  English." 

At  this  period  the  country  was 
desolated  by  plague  as  well  as  by  war^ 
the  fourth  great  pestilence  of  the  four 
teenth  century  having  broken  out  in 
1382;  and  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
may  be  traced  for  some  years  in  the 
numerous  obituaries  which  our  annalists 
record.f 

A.  D.  1384. — A  fresh  source  of  dis- 
order now  arose  in  Connaught.  Rory, 
son  of  Turlough  O'Conor,  and  last  king 
of  that  province,  died,  after  a  stormy 
reign  of  over  sixteen  years,  and  two 
rival  chieftains  were  set  up  in  his  place. 
One  of  these,  Turlough  Oge,  a  nephew 
of  the  late  chief,  was  inaugurated  king 

authority  of  Thomas  Walsingham,  but  it  is  not  alluded 
to  in  the  Irish  or  Anglo-Irish  chronicles. 

f  This  pestilence  Dr.  Wilde  suspects  to  have  been  a 
visitation  of  typhus  fever. — See  Report  on  I'dbld  qf 
Deaths. 
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Ly  O'Kelly  of  Hy-Many,  Clanrickard, 
and  some  of  the  O'Conors ;  and  Tur- 
lough  Roe,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Felim 
O'Conor,  the  other  competitor,  was, 
about  the  «ame  time,  installed  by 
MacDermot,  of  Moylurg,  the  Clann 
Murtough,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
Sil-Murray.  The  former  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  sept  of  O'Conor  Don  (the 
brown),  and  the  latter  of  that  of  O'Co- 
nor  Roe  (the  red);  and  between  these 
two  branches  of  the  O'Conor  family 
and  their  respective  adherents  impla- 
cable hostility  prevailed  for  many  years 
after.  The  territory  of  Connaught  was 
divided  between  tbem,  by  which  parti- 
tion the  ancient  power  of  that  province 
was  crushed  for  ever,  while  the  country 
was  laid  waste  by  fends,  which  seldom 
allowed  any  interval  of  repose. 

A.  D,  1385. — In  a  moment  of  puerile 
caprice,  Richard,  who  had  been  heap- 
ing honors  upon  Robert  de  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  bestowed  Ireland  upon  that 
young  favorite.  He  created  him  mar- 
][uis  of  Dublin  and  duke  of  Ireland, 
transferring  to  him  for  life  the  sover- 
eignty of  that  kingdom,  such  as  he 
possessed  it  himself;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, which  confirmed  this  grant,  also 
voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  favorite's 
intended  expedition  to  Ireland.  Hav- 
ing accompanied  De  Vere  as  far  as 
Wales,  the  youthful  monarch  changed 
iiis  mind,  and  sending  Sir  John  Stanley 
to  Ireland  as  his  deputy,  he  kept  his 
favorite  near  himself  Like  that  of  all 
royal  minions,  the  fate  uf  the  young 
dukfc  of  Ireland  was  unfortunate.     The 


irritated  nobles  took  up  arms ;  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  one  of  the  king's  uncles, 
joined  them,  and  De  Vere,  defeated  in 
battle,  was  driven  into  exile,  and  died 
in  Belsrium,  in  1396. 

A.  D.  1392. — Our  annals  mention  a 
victory  gained  by  O'Conor,  of  Offaly, 
in  1385,  over  the  English,  at  the  tochar, 
or  pass,  near  the  hill  of  Croghan,  in  the 
King's  county ;  and  the  Anglo-Irish  ' 
chronicles  record  a  battle,  in  which 
600  of  the  Irish  were  slain,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kilkenny,  in  the  year  1392.  In 
this  latter  year  Niall  O'Neill  led  an  ar- 
my to  Dundalk,  where  he  defeated  the 
English ;  he  himself,  although  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  killing  Seffin  White  in 
single  combat.  This  year  died  O'Neill's 
eldest  son,  Henry,  who  was  distin- 
guished for  his  justice  and  munificence; 
but  was  surnamed,  by  antiphrasis,  Av- 
rey  (Aimhreidh)  or  the  Contentious. 
Henry's  sons  were  warlike,  and  their 
names  long  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  northern  province. 

A.  D.  1394. — Richard  having  suddenly 
formed  a  project  of  visiting  Ireland  ir 
person,  countermanded  the  preparations 
which  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  ma- 
king by  his  orders  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try, Ireland  had  become  a  perpetual 
drain  on  the  royal  exchequer.  Not- 
withstanding the  absentee  laws,  a  great 
number  of  the  Anglo-Irish  proprietors 
resided  in  England,  and  the  power  and 
daring  of  the  neighboring  Iiish  septs 
were  daily  increasing.  The  king  was 
resolved  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
subjugation  of  the  country;    but  this 
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was  not  the  sole  motive  for  his  expedi- 
tion. He  bad  just  suffered  a  mortifying 
repulse  in  Germany  where  lie  Loped  to 
be  elected  emperor,  and  had  also  lost 
his  queen ;  and  he  sought  by  excite- 
ment and  change  of  scene  to  heal  his 
wounded  feeliuo-s.  Richard  landed  at 
Waterford,  on  the  2d  of  October,  with 
an  army  of  4,000  men-at-arms  and  30,000 
archers,  which  had  been  conveyed  in 
a  fleet  of  200  ships.  This  was  the  lar- 
gest force  ever  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  Irish,  after  retiring  for 
awhile  to  tlieir  fastnesses,  prudently 
judged  that  resistance  to  such  an  army 
was  worse  than  useless,  whereupon  their 
chiefs  came  in  considerable  numbers  to 
yield  him  homage.  Beyond  this  show 
of  submission,  however,  and  a  parade 
of  his  power  which  gratified  his  vanity, 
Richard,  with  his  splendid  and  costl}^ 
armament,  effected  nothing.  No  meas- 
ure of  justice  or  conciliation  was  thought 
of;  nothing  was  done  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  Irish,  the  laws 
of  England  were  not  extended  to  them, 
in  fact  every  law  was  framed  against 
them  ;  and  there  was  no  idea  of  treatincr 
them  as  subjects  of  th^  crown,  on  equal 
terms  with  the  English,  or  of  securing 
to  them  the  possession  of  such  portions 
of  their  ancient  patrimonies  as  had  not 
yet  been  wrested  from  them. 

O'Neill  and  other  lords  of  Ulster  met 


*  It  must  have  been  immediately  before  this  that 
Art  MacMurrough,  according  to  the  Irish  annals,  burned 
the  town  of  New  Koss  (Ros-mic-Triuin)  in  Wexford, 
carried  off  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  property,  and 
Blew   a  great  number  of  the  English     It  was  with 


the  king  at  Drogheda,  and  there  did 
homage  in  the  usual  form.  Mowbray, 
eai'l  of  Nottingham  and  lord  marshal  '^f 
England,  was  commissioned  to  receive 
the  fealty  and  homage  of  the  Irish  of 
Leinster ;  and  on  an  open  plain  at  Bal- 
ligorey,  near  Carlow,  he  held  an  inter- 
view with  the  famous  Art  MacMur- 
rough, heir  of  the  ancient  Leinster 
kings,  who  was  at  this  time  the  most 
dreaded  enemy  of  the  English,  and  was 
accompanied  at  this  meeting  by  several 
of  the  southern  chiefs.*  The  terms 
exacted  from  these  chieftains  were  that 
they  should  not  only  continue  loyal 
subjects,  but  engage,  for  themselves  and 
their  swordsmen,  that  on  a  certain  fixed 
day  they  would  surrender  to  the  king 
of  England  all  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions in  Leinster,  taking  with  them  only 
their  moveable  goods,  and  that  they 
would  serve  him  in  his  wars  against 
any  other  of  his  countrymen.  In  re- 
turn for  their  hereditary  rights  and 
territories  they  were  to  receive  pen- 
sions during  their  lives,  and  the  inher- 
itance of  such  lands  as  they  could  seize 
from  the  "  rebels"  in  other  parts  of  the 
realm,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
hard  terms  they  were  severally  bound 
by  indentures  and  in  heavy  penalties. 
No  less  than  seventy-five  chieftains 
from  different  parts  of  Ireland  appear 
to   have    proffered    their    homage    to 


difficulty  this  chief  was  pursuaded  to  offer  his  sub- 
mission, and  when  the  English  had  him  in  their 
hands  there  was  some  attempt  made  to  detain  him, 
O'Byrne,  O'More,  and  O'Nolan  being  finally  kept  as 
hostages  for  him. 
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Richard  or  bis  commissioner  on  tliis 
occasion;  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
king  in  a  letter,  written  at  the  time,  to 
his  council  in  England,  after  classifying 
the  population  of  the  English  Pale  un- 
der the  three  heads  of  "  wild  Irish,  or 
enemies,"  "  Irish  rebels,"  and  "  English 
subjects,"  admits  that  the  "rebels"  had 
been  made  such  by  wrongs  and  Eng- 
lish misrule,  and  that  if  not  wisely 
treated  they  might  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  "enemies,"  whence  he  thought  it 
right  to  grant  them  a  general  pardon, 
and  to  take  them  under  his  special  pro- 
tection.* The  council  thought  the 
kino;'s  treatment  of  the  Irish  too  leni- 
ent,  and  suggested  that  he  should  exact 
large  fines  and  ransoms  for  the  pardons 
which  he  granted ;  but  his  experience 
tauo^ht  him  otherwise. 

When  Sir  John  Froissart,  the  French 
chronicler,  was,  in  1395,  at  the  court 
of  Richard  II.  in  England,  he  met  there 
an  English  gentleman,  named  Henry 
Castide,  or  Castile,  who  told  him  that 
he  had  lived  for  many  years  in  Ireland ; 
that  he  had  been  captured  by  the  Irish 
in  a  skirmish,  but  had  been  well  treated 
by  the  Irish  gentleman  who  took  him 
prisoner,  and  who  afterwards  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage ;  that  he-  had 
thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
language,  and  was,  on  that  account, 
employed  by  king  Richard  to  instruct 
four  Irish  kings,  on  whom  he  desired 
to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood,  in 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  edited  by  Sir 
Hsuris  Nicholas. 


such  things  as  might  be  necessary  foi 
the  ceremony.     A  courtier  like  Frois- 
sart was  not  apt  to  favor  a  people  such 
as  the  Irish  were  then  represented  to  be, 
nor   was   his   informant  prejudiced  in 
their  favor ;  but  the  details  transmitted 
to  us  through  such  hands  are  extremely 
curious.     "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said 
Castide,  "Ireland  is  one  of  the  worst 
countries  to  make  war  in  or  to  conquer, 
for  there  are  such  impenetrable  and  ex- 
tensive forests,  lakes,  and  bogs,  there 
is  no  knowing  how  to  pass  them.     It 
is  so  thinly  inhabited  that  whenever 
the  Irish  please  they  desert  the  towns 
and  take   refuge  in  these  forests,  and 
live  in  huts  made  of  boughs,  like  wild 
beasts;    and   whenever   they   perceive 
any  parties  advancing  with  hostile  dis- 
position, and  about  to  enter  their  coun- 
try, they  fly  to  such  narrow  passes  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  them  ....  And 
no    man-at-arms,  be   he   ever   so    well 
mounted,  can  overtake  them,  so  light 
are  they  of  foot.     Sometimes  they  leap 
from  the  ground  behind  a  horseman, 
and  embrace  the  rider   (for  they  are 
very  strong  in  their  arms)  so  tightly 
that  he  can  no  way  get  rid  of  them." 

Sir  Henry  then  proceeds  to  relate, 
among  other  things,  how  "four  of  the 
most  potent  kings  of  Ireland  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  of  England,  but 
more  though  love  and  good  humor  than 
by  battle  or  force  ;"f  how  they  were 
placed   for   about  a  month  under  his 

morphosed  in  tlie  orthography  of  Froissart,  but  they  ap« 
':  pear  to  have  been  O'Neill,  O'Conor,  O'Brien,  and  Mao 


f  The  names  of  the  Irish  kings  are  strangely  meta      Murrough. — Chron.,  book  v.,  c.  64-    Johns'  Translation. 
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'care  and  governance  at  Dublin,  to  teach 
them  the  usages  of  England ;  how  they 
refused  to  sit  to  dinner  unless  their 
minstrels  and  attendants  were  allowed 
Beats  with  them  at  the  same  table,  ac- 
cordiuo^  to  the  custom  of  their  own 
country ;  how  they  at  first  objected  to 
receive  knighthood,  observing  that 
they  had  been  created  knights  already 
when  they  were  only  seven  years  of  age, 
8uch  being  the  custom  of  their  countiy, 
especially  with  the  sons  of  kings ;  how 
they  ultimately  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  king  Richard  in  every  thing  and  were 
knighted  by  him  in  the  cathedral  of 
Dublin,  on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady,  in 
March ;  and  dined  that  day,  in  robes 
of  state,  at  the  table  of  king  Richard, 
"  where  they  were  much  stared  at  by 
the  lords  and  those  present,  not,  indeed, 
without  reason,  for  they  were  strange 
figures,  and  differently  countenanced 
to  the  English  and  other  nations."  So 
the  courtly  Sir  John  reports  the  words 
of  Master  Castide,  and  he  adds  that 
the  success  of  Richard  II.  in  Ireland  on 
this  occasion  was  partly  owing  to  the 
veneration  in  which  the  natives  held 
the  cross  of  St.  Edward,  which  the 
king  emblazoned  on  all  his  banners,  in- 
stead of  his  own  leopards  and  fieurs 
de  lU. 

A.  D.  1 395. — After  nine  months  passed 
in  Ireland,  chiefly  in  those  displays  of 
pomp  and  pastimes  which  he  so  much 
loved,  Richard  was  recalled  to  England 
by  affairs  of  state  early  in  the  summer 
of  this  year,  and  left  young  Roger  Mor- 
timer, who  had  been  declared  heir-pre- 


sumptive to  the  crown,  as  his  viceroy  in 
Ireland.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
king  departed,  when  several  of  the  Irish 
chiefs  cast  off  the  alleo-iance  to  which 
they  had  submitted  for  the  moment 
It  would  appear  that  even  before  ho 
left  the  English  suffered  partial  defeats 
in  Offal y  and  Ely  O'CarrolL  We  are 
told,  on  English  authority,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Burke  and  Walter  Berminofham 
slew  600  of  the  Irish  this  year,  and  that 
the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow  were  defeated 
by  the  viceroy  and  the  earl  of  Ormond. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  MacCarthy 
gained  a  victory  over  the  English  in 
Munster;  O'Toole  slaughtered  them 
fearfully  in  a  battle  in  1396,  six  score 
heads  of  the  foreign  foe  being  counted 
before  the  chief  after  the  conflict ;  the 
earl  of  Kildare  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Calvagh  O'Couor  of  Offaly,  in  1398; 
and  the  same  year  the  O'Byrnes  and 
O'Tooles  avenged  many  of  their  former 
losses  by  a  victory  at  Kenlis  in  Ossory, 
in  which  young  Mortimer  was  slain  and 
a  great  number  of  the  English  cut  to 
pieces. 

A.  D.  1399. — King  Richard,  who  had 
of  late  incurred  great  popular  odium  iu 
England  by  his  exactions  and  oppres- 
sion, undertook  the  mad  project  of 
another  expedition  to  Ireland ;  and  set 
out  at  a  moment  when  his  government 
was  surrounded  by  perils  at  home, 
leaving  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York, 
regent  in  his  absence.  He  once  more 
landed  at  Waterford  with  another 
magnificent  army,  which,  like  the 
former  one,  was  transported  in  a  fleet 
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of  200  ships ;  and  it  is  curious  that  on 
this  occasion  we  are  again  indebted  to 
a  French  chronicler  for  an  account  of 
the  royal  transactions  in  Ireland.  A 
French  gentleman  named  Creton,  who 
was  induced  to  accompany  a  friend  on 
Richard's  second  expedition,  has  left  us, 
in  a  metrical  account  of  the  last  days  of 
that  unfortunate  monarch's  reign,  some 
highly  interesting  details  of  what  he 
witnessed  in  this  country.* 

After  six  days'  delay  in  Waterford 
the  king  marched  to  Kilkenny,  where 
he  remained  fourteen  days  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
who  still  disappointed  him  ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  Janico  d'Artois,  a  foreign 
officer  of  great  tact  and  bravery,  and 
who  performed  many  important  services 
for  the  English,  defeated  the  Irish  at 
Kells,  in  Ossory.  On  the  eve  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Richard  departed 
from  the  city  of  St.  Canice,  victualling 
his  army  as  best  he  could,  and  marched 
against  MacMurrough,  the  indomitable 
king  of  Leinster.  The  main  object  of 
the  expedition  was,  indeed,  to  conquer, 
if  possible,  this  celebrated  chieftain,  the 
most  heroic  of  the  Irish  princes  of  his 
time,  who,  in  a  territory  surrounded  by 
the  settlements  of  his  English  foes,  and 
spite  of  all  the  lords  justices  sent 
against  him  with  armies  of  mail-clad 
warriors  and  archers,  and  all  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  earls  of  the  Pale,  was  able 

*  See  the  Histoire  du  Boy  d'AngUterre,  Richard ; 
translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Webb,  in  the  twentieth  vcl. 
of  the  Archseologia, :  London,  1824.  The  portion  of  it 
relating  to  Ireland  was  translated  long  before  by  Sir 
Q«(wg.e  Carew,  and  published  in  Harris's  Hibernica. 


to  hold  his  position  as  an  independent 
king,  to  keep  the  Anglo-Irish  govern- 
ment in  perpetual  terror,  and  to  afford 
a  rallying  point  to  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  and  an  example  of  pa- 
triotic horoism  to  the  native  chieftains 
of  all  Ii-eland.f  MacMurrough's  strong- 
hold was  in  a  wood,  "  guarded  by  3,000 
stout  men,  such,  as  it  seemed  to  me," 
says  the  narrator,  "  were  very  little 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  English." 
The  king  marshalled  his  army  in  battle 
array  before  the  wood,  the  standard 
being,  this  time,  not  St.  Edward's  gold 
cross  on  a  red  field  and  four  white 
doves,  but  his  own  three  leopards  ;  and 
the  Irish  not  choosing  to  leave  their 
defences  and  meet  him  in  the  plain,  he 
ordered  the  villages  in  the  wood  to  be 
set  on  fire,  and  compelled  2,500  of  the 
peasantry  to  cut  a  passage  for  his  army 
through  the  wood.  Meanwhile  he 
amused  himself  with  one  of  his  favorite 
pageants,  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  knighting  his  cousin,  the  duke  of 
Lancaster's  son,  "  a  fair  and  puny 
youth,  "  who  was  afterwards  king 
Henry  V.  of  England,  together  with 
eight  or  ten  other  knights.  While 
marching  through  the  passage  opened 
for  them  his  army  was  constantly  as- 
sailed both  in  the  van  and  rear  by 
MacMurrough's  soldiers,  who  attacked 
them  with  loud  shouts,  casting  their 
javelins  with  such  might  "  as  no  haber- 

f  See,  for  an  interesting  account  of  this  Irish  hero 
and  his  exploits,  Mr.  T.  Darcy  M'Gevj's  "Life  and 
Conquests  of  Art  MacMurrough,"  in  Duffy  s  Library  of 
L'eland. 
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geon  or  coat  of  mail  was  of  sufficient 
proof  to  resist  their  force ; "  and  who 
were  "  so  nimble  and  swift  of  foot  that 
like  unto  stags  they  ran  over  mountains 
and  valleys.  "  MacMurrough's  uncle 
and  some  others  came  forward  in  an 
abject  manner  to  make  their  submission 
to  Richard,  who  thereupon  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  king  of  Leinster  himself 
inviting  him  to  follow  his  uncle's 
example,  and  promising  not  only  to 
pardon  him  but  "  to  bestow  upon  him 
castles,  towns,  and  ample  territories. " 
The  answer  of  the  heroic  Art  was  that 
"  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world  he  would 
not  submit  himself,  but  would  continue 
to  war,  and  endamage  the  king  in  all 
that  he  could.  "  This  defiant  message 
was  delivered  at  a  time  when  king 
Richard's  army  was  in  the  utmost 
straits  for  want  of  food.  The  sur- 
rounding country  had  been  ravaged 
over  and  over,  and  no  provisions  were 
to  be  found.  Several  men  had  perished 
of  famine,  and  even  the  horses  were 
without  fodder.  "  A  biscuit  in  one  day 
between  five  men  was  thought  good 
allowance,  and  some  in  five  days  to- 
gether had  not  a  bit  of  bread !  "  At 
length  three  ships  arrived  with  provis- 
ions from  Dublin,  the  army  being 
encamped  somewhere  near  the  coast  in 
(Vexford ;  but  the  starving  soldiers 
plunged  into  the  sea  and  rifled  the  ves- 
sels without  waiting  for  a  i-egular  distri- 
bution of  food,  so  that  much  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed and  many  lives  in  the  confusion  ; 
and  the  men  indulged  to  intoxication  in 
the  wine  which  they  found  in  the  ships. 


Covered  with  humiliation,  king  Rich- 
ard decamped,  and  marched  towards  ^ 
Dublin,  the  Irish  hovering  on  his  rear 
and  skirmishing  with  the  same  provok- 
ing efi"ect  as  hitherto ;  but  soon  after 
his  departure  MacMurrough  sent  after 
him  to  make  overtures  of  peace  and  to 
propose  a  conference.  This  filled  the 
English  camp  with  delight,  and  Richard 
gladly  commissioned  the  earl  of  Glou 
cester,  who  commanded  in  the  rear,  to 
meet  MacMurrough.  For  this  purpose 
the  earl  took  with  him  a  guard  of  200 
lances  and  1,000  good  archers ;  and 
among  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him  to  see  the  Irish  king  was  our 
French  friend  who  relates  the  circum- 
stance : — "  From  a  mountain,  between 
two  woods,  not  far  from  the  sea,  we' 
saw  MacMurrough  descending,  ac- 
companied by  multitudes  of  the  Irish, 
and  mounted  upon  a  horse,  without  a 
saddle,  which  cost  him,  it  was  reported, 
400  cows.  His  horse  was  fair,  and  in 
his  descent  from  the  hill  to  us,  ran  as 
swiftly  as  any  stag,  hare,  or  the  swiftest 
beast  I  have  ever  seen.  In  his  right 
hand  he  bore  a  long  spear,  which, 
when  near  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
meet  the  earl,  he  cast  from  him  with 
much  dexterity.  The  crowd  that  fol- 
lowed him  then  remained  behind,  while 
he  advanced  to  meet  the  earl  near  a 
small  brook.  He  was  tall  of  stature, 
well  composed,  strong,  and  active ;  his 
countenance  fierce  and  cruel. "  The 
parley  was  a  protracted  one,  but  led 
to  no  reconciliation.  Such  terms  as  the 
ear]    was    empowered    to    ofi^er    were 
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haughtily  spurned  by  MacMurrough, 
who  declared  that  he  would  not  submit 
to  them  while  he  had  life.  Kichard,  on 
hearing  the  result,  "  flew  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  swore  by  St.  Edward  he  would 
not  depart  out  of  Ireland  until  he  had 
MacMurrough  in  his  hands,  living  or 
dead." 

Dublin  was  at  that  time  so  prosperous 
that  the  arrival  of  the  English  king, 
with  an  army  of  30,000  hungry  men, 
produced  no  change  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. The  duke  of  Albemarle  next 
arrived  with  his  reinforcements,  and 
Richard,  forming  his  army  into  three 
divisions,  resolved  to  renew  the  war 
against  MacMurrough,  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  a  reward  of  100  marks  to 
any  one  who  would  deliver  that  chief- 
tain to  him  dead  or  alive.  His  own 
fate,  however,  was  nearer  at  hand  than 
that  of  Art  MacMurrough.  After  an 
ominous  interruption  of  news  from  Eng- 
land for  six  weeks,  owing  to  stormy 
weather,  disastrous  accounts  reached 
him  from  that  country.  His  cousin,  the 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
was  up  in  rebellion,  and  had  been  joined 
by  the  barons  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
population.  All  his  Irish  schemes  were 
in  a  moment  crushed.  The  duke  of 
Albemarle,  in  whom  he  trusted,  put 
him  on  a  wrong  course.  His  departure 
from  Ireland  was  delayed  until  his 
Welsh  friends  were  scattered,  and  he 


♦  Two  plaintive  quatrains  in  Nonnan  French,  written 
by  this  earl  while  a  prisoner,  are  printed  in  Croker'B 
popular  songs  of  Ireland,  p.  287.  Earl  Garrett  is  the 
theme  of  many  legends  still  preserved  in  the  south  of 


only  arrived  in  England  to  become  a 
prisoner.  Ultimately  he  was  murdered 
in  Pontefract  castle ;  and  thus  to  this 
second  ill-omened  expedition  of  king 
Richard  to  Ireland  may  be  traced  the 
fate  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  and 
the  origin  of  the  war  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  so  long 
continued  to  deluge  England  with 
blood. 

Niall  More  O'Neill  died  at  an  ad 
vanced  age,  in  1397,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Niall  Oge,  who  chastised 
the  O'Donnells  for  some  of  their  late 
aggressions,  and  made  war  upon  the 
English  so  effectually,  in  1399,  as  to 
plunder  or  expel  nearly  all  of  them 
whom  he  found  in  Ulster.  Garrett, 
fourth  earl  of  Desmond,  who  died  in 
1398,  and  was  called  the  poet,  is  de- 
scribed as  excellino;  "  all  the  Eno^lish 
and  many  of  the  Irish  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  language."*  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  learned  men,  who,  even  in 
that  age  of  anarchy,  found  many  friends 
among  the  Irish  chieftains.  Thus  Niall 
O'Neill,  whose  death  we  have  just 
mentioned,  built  a  house  for  the  ollavs 
and  poets  on  the  site  of  the  famous 
palace  of  Emania,  near  Armagh.  We 
begin  at  this  time  to  meet  frequent 
mention  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  In 
1396,  Thadeus  O'Carroll,  lord  of  Ely, 
repaired,  says  an  Irish  chronicler,  to  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles  on  a  religious 


Ireland ;  according  to  one  of  which,  his  spirit  appears 
once  in  seven  years  on  Lough  Gur,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  where  he  had  a  castie.  See  Four  Master*, 
vol.  v.,  p.  761,  note. 
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pilgrimage ;  and,  on  his  return  tbrongh 
England,  lie  presented  himself,  with 
three  other  Irish  gentlemen,  O'Brien, 
Gerald,  and  Thomas  Calvagh  MacMur- 


rough,  of  the  royal  race  of  Leinster,  to 
king  Richard,  who  received  them  in  the 
most  courteous  manner,  and  took  them 
with  him  on  a  visit  to  the  king  of  France. 


^» »  «» 
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REIGNS  OF  HENRY  IV.  AND  HENRY  V. 
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(A.  D.  1399   TO  A,  D,  1422.) 


'E  have  already  remarked  that 
the  reigns  of  the  English  kings 
form  no  epochs  in  Irish  history.  In 
England  the  struggles  between  the 
crown  and  the  parliament,  the  conse- 
quent gi'owth  of  popular  liberty,  the 
alternate  wars  and  alliances  with  other 
countries,  and  events  of  like  importance, 
sufficiently  distinguish  one  reign  from 
another.  In  Ireland  the  scene  varied 
but  little.      It  was   one  of  continuous 

*  To  that  territory  within  which  the  English  retreated 
and  fortified  themselves  when  a  reaction  began  to  set  in 
%iWr  their  firs<   succoee  in  Ireland,  we  have  all  along 


strife  and  warfare;  the  only  redeeming 
feature  being  the  indomitable  heroism 
with  which  the  native  Irish  not  only 
maintained  their  ground  against  their 
powerful  and  rapacious  enemies,  but 
gradually  regained  territories  that  had 
been  wrested  from  their  ancestors,  and 
even  succeeded,  as  was  now  the  case, 
in  levying  ti'ibute  within  the  English 
Pale.* 

A.  D.  1402. — Thomas,  the  young  duke 

applied  the  name  of  Pale,  although  that  term  did  not 
really  come  into  use  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.    In  earlier  times  this  territory  was  called 
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of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  Henry  IV., 
was  sent  over  as  lord  lieutenant,  though 
not  yet  of  age,  and  landed  at  Bullock, 
near  Dalkey.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
John  Drake,  then  mayor  of  Dublin, 
marched  against  the  O'Byrnes  of  Wick- 
low,  whom  he  routed  at  Bray,  slaying 
500 ;  and  as  a  recognition  of  this  and 
other  similar  services,  the  privilege  of 
havino;  the  sword  borne  before  the 
mayor  was  granted  to  the  city  of 
Dublin.  John  Dowdal,  sheriff  of  Louth, 
was  publicly  murdered  in  Dublin,  by 
Sir  Bartholomew  Vernon  and  three 
other  English  gentlemen,  for  which  and 
other  crimes  they  were  outlawed  and 
their  estates  forfeited ;  but  soon  after 
they  received  the  king's  pardon  and 
had  their  lands  res^.ored.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  remained  two  years,  and  left 
as  deputy  Sir  Stej^hen  Scroop,  who  soon 
after  resisfued  the  office  to  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1405,  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  elected, 

the  English  Land.  It  is  generally  called  Ffine-Ghall 
in  the  Irish  annals  (see  Four  Masters,  v.  1633,  note  I,) 
where  the  term  Oalls  comes  to  be  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  the  early  adventurers,  and  that  of 
Saxons  to  Englishmen  newly  arrived.  The  formation 
of  the  Pale  is  generally  considered  to  date  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  About  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  it  began  to  be  limited  to  the  four 
counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,  which 
formed  its  utmost  extent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Beyond  this  the  authority  of  the  king  of  England 
was  a  nullity.  The  border  lands  were  called  the 
Marches.  Campion  describes  the  Pale  as  the  place 
"  whereout  they  (the  English)  durst  not  peepe."  The 
Wicklow  septs  of  O'Toole  and  O'Byrne  frequently 
(scoured  the  country  as  far  as  Clondalkin,  Saggard,  and 
other  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin.  An 
authority  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  complains  that 
even  the  four  covinties  of  Dublin,  KUdare,  Meath,  and 
Uriel,  or  Louth,  were  not  "  free  from  Irish  invasions, 
and  were  so  weakened,  withal,  and  corrupted,   that 


and  he  was  followed  in  quick  succession 
by  Scroop,  and  the  new  earl  of  Ormond 
as  deputies  to  the  duke. 

Gillapatrick  O'More,   lord   of  Leix,  , 
defeated  the  Eno-lish  in  battle  at  Ath-  ^ 
duv,  in  1404,  killing   great   numbers, 
and   taking   a  large   amount  of  spoils. 
The  following  year  Art  MacMurrough 
renewed  hostilities  by  plundering  Wex 
ford.  Carlo w,  and  Castled ermot ;  and  in 
1406  the  English  of  Meath  were  de- 
feated by  Murrough  O'Conor,  lord  of 
Offaly,   and   his  son   Calvagh.      Three 
hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  on 
this  occasion. 

A.  D.  1407. — This  year  the  English 
avenged  some  of  their  recent  losses^ 
The  lord  deputy  Scroop,  with  the  earls 
of  Desmond  and  Ormond,  and  the  prior 
of  Kilmainham,  led  an  array  against 
MacMurrough,  who  made  so  gallant  a 
stand  that  victory  for  some  time  seemed 
to  be  on  his  side,  although  it  ultimately 
declared  for  the  English.    .The  latter 

scant  four  persons  in  any  parish  wore  English  habits ; 
and  coine  and  liverie  were  as  current  as  in  the  Irish 
counties." — The  same  authority  (a  Report  on  the  con 
dition  of  Ireland  in  1515,  preserved  in  the  English  Statt 
Paper  Office,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  State  Papers"  relating  to  Ireland)  states  that  but  half 
of  each  of  the  four  counties  just  mentioned  was  subject 
to  the  king's  laws,  and  that  "  all  the  comyu  Peoplle  of 
the  said  Halff  Countyes  that  obeyeth  the  Kinges  Laws, 
for  the  more  part  ben  of  Iryshe  Byrthe,  of  Iryshe 
Habyte,  and  of  Iryshe  Language  ;"  and  in  enumerating 
the  English  territories  which  paid  tribute,  or  "  Black 
Rent,"  to  the  "  wylde  Irish,"  it  is  stated  that  the  county 
of- Uriel  (Louth)  paid  yearly  to  the  "great  Oneyll"  £40  ; 
the  county  of  Meath,  to  O'Conor  of  Offaly,  £300 ;  the 
county  of  Kildare,  to  the  same  O'Conor,  £20 ;  the  King's 
Exchequer  to  MacMurrough,  80  marks ;  besides  the 
tributes  paid  by  English  settlements  outside  the  Pale  to 
their  respective  Irish  chieftains  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  more  than  300  years  after  the  BccaUed  con 
quest 
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then  made  a  rapid  marcli  to  Callan,  in 
tlie  county  of  Kilkenny,  where  they 
came  by  surprise  upon  Teige  O'Carroll, 
lord  of  Ely,  and  his  adherents,  and  slev,'" 
800  of  them  in  the  panic  which  en- 
sjjed  * 

Teige  O'Carroll,  who  was  killed  in 
the  fray,  was  a  generous  patron  of 
learning;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  a  few  years  before  this  time,  when 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
he  was  honorably  received  at  the  court 
of  Richard  II.,  in  Westminster.  A  par- 
liament was  held  this  year  at  Dublin 
in  which  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  was 
confirmed,  but  the  insolence  which 
prompted  this  proceeding  was  soon 
after  humbled. 

A.  D.  1408. — The  duke  of  Lancaster 
again  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
in  person ;  but  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  transport  into  Ireland,  at 
the  king's  expense,  one  or  tvv^o  families 
from  every,  parish  in  England,  that  the 
demesnes  of  the  crown  should  be  re- 
sumed, and  the  laws  ao-ainst  absenteeism 
enforced.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
seized  the  earl  of  Kildare  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  and  demanded  300  marks 

•  Botli  English  and  Irisli  accounts  agree  as  to  the 
number  of  slain,  but  the  former  add  "  that  the  sun  stood 
still  that  day  for  a  space,  until  the  Englishmen  had 
ridden  sis  miles  !"  a  prodigy  on  which  the  Irish  annals 
are  silent. 

About  this  time  the  first  notice  of  usquebagh,  or 
whiskey,  occurs  in  the  Irish  annals,  which  mention 
that  Richard  MacRannal,  chief  of  Muintir-Eolais  in 
Leitrim,  died  from  drinking  some  at  Christmas,  in  the 
year  1405.  Connell  Mageoghegan  (Ann.  of  Clon.)  play- 
ing upon  the  name,  says  "  mine  author  sayeth  that  it 
was  not  aqua  vitcB  to  him,  but  aqua  mortis."  Fynes 
Morryaon,  a  writer  of  the  reign  of  Queen  EMzabeth, 


for  his  ransom.  Meanwhile  MacMur' 
rough,  who  had  again  taken  the  field, 
was  victorious  in  battle,  and  O' Conor 
Faly  carried  ofi^  enormous  spoils  from 
the  English  in  the  lands  bordering  on 
his  own  territory.  The  royal  duke 
finall}^  left  Ireland  in  1409,  after  ap- 
pointing Thomas  Butler,  prior  of  Kil- 
mainham,  as  his  deputy.  The  latter 
held  a  parliament  in  Dublin  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  law  against  coyn 
and  livery  was  further  confirmed ;  ho 
also  made  an  incursion  into  O'Byrne's 
countr}'-,  with  a  force  of  1,500  kernes 
or  light-armed  infantry,  but  without 
success.f 

A.  D.  1412. — Tyrone  was  for  many 
years,  about  this  period,  a  scene  of 
contention  between  diflferent  sections  of 
the  O'Neill  family,  and  the  neighboring 
chieftains  were  generally  involved  in 
the  strife.  When  Niall  Oge  O'Neill 
died,  in  1402,  his  son  Owen  was  unable 
to  enforce  his  right  of  succession,  and 
Donnell,  of  the  Henry  O'Neill  branch, 
was  recognized  as  chieftain.  In  1410 
Donnell  was  made  prisoner  by  Brian 
MacMahon  of  Oriel,  who  delivered  him 
up  to  his  enemy,  Owen  O'Neill,  and 


lauds  the  usqtiebagJi  or  aqua  mtm  of  Ireland,  as  better 
than  that  of  England. — History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii., 
p.  366. 

f  An  Act  passed  in  the  parliament  held  in  the  year 
1411,  aflfords  a  striking  example  of  the  malevolence  with 
wliich  the  legislature  of  the  Pale  was  animated  towards 
the  Irish.  It  was  enacted  that  none  of  the  "  Irish 
enemy"  snould  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the  realm, 
without  special  leave  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland 
and  that  any  one  who  seized  the  person  or  goods  of  a 
native  thus  attempting  to  depart  should  be  rewarded 
with  one-half  of  the  aforesaid  goods,  the  remainder  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  State. 
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through  llie  agency  of  the  latter  he  was 
transferred  to  the  English,  who  already 
had  in  their  hands  Hugh,  another  of 
the  Henry  O'JSTeill  faction.  Hugh  made 
his  escape  from  Dublin  in  1412,  after 
ten  yecirs'  imprisonment,  and  contrived 
to  take  with  him  several  other  captives ; 
among  others,  his  kinsman  Donnell. 
This  escape  created  great  alarm  in  the 
Pale,  and  threw  Ulster  once  more  into 
confusion.  Seven  years  later  Donnell 
O'Neill  was  expelled  by  Owen  and  the 
other  northern  chiefs ;  and  the  following 
year  we  find  the  earl  of  Ormond,  then 
justiciary,  acting  w^ith  an  English  army 
against  the  Ultonians  on  his  behalf. 
Donnell  and  his  Anglo-Irish  auxiliaries 
were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  the 
former  was  then  obliged  to  fly  for  shel- 
ter to  the  O'Conors  of  Sligo. 

A  piratical  warfare  was  carried  on 
at  this  period  between  the  Scots  and 
the  English  merchants  of  Dublin  and 
Drogheda.  The  latter  were  obliged  to 
arm  in  their  own  defence,  as  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  protect  them,  and 
they  fitted  out  privateers  and  plundered 
the  Scottish  and  the  Welsh  coasts  in- 
discriminately. MacMurrough  gained 
a  victory  over  the  English  of  Wexford 
m  1413,  and  the  O'Byrnes  another  over 
those  of  Dublin  the  same  year.  A  little 
before  this,  the  sherifiT  of  Meath  was 
taken  prisoner  by  O' Conor  Faly,  and  a 
large  ransom  exacted  for  him.  In  fact, 
the  state  of  the  English  Pale  was  at  this 
time  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 

*  Prooeedings,  dc,  of  the  Privy  Council,  edited  by 
Sir  n.  Nicholas,  vol.  ii. 
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move  the  prohibition  of  trading  with 
the  Irish  of  the  Marches.  Permission 
was  granted  to  take  Irish  tenants  on 
the  border  lands,  and  licenses  were 
given  to  place  English  children  with 
Irish  nurses,  and  even  to  intermarry 
with  the  Irish.  The  English  of  Meath 
were  obliged  to  purchase  peace  frooi 
the  Irish  by  annual  tributes  or  black 
rent.  The  English  of  Louth  complained 
that  the  king's  commissioners  had  bil- 
leted or  assessed  Eochy  MacMahon  and 
other  "  Irish  enemies"  upon  them,  and 
that  these  men  were  prying  into  all  the 
woods  and  strong  places  about  the 
country.  A  petition  was  presented  by 
the  commons  to  the  king,  complaining 
that  even  the  king's  ministers  frequent- 
ly committed  open  acts  of  spoliation  on 
the  English  subjects.*  In  a  word,  the 
speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  John  Tibetot,  broadly  asserted 
"  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lordshi]i 
of  Ireland  (that  is,  the  English  territory 
there)  had  been  conquered  by  the  na 
tives."f 

A.  D.  1413. — Henry  V.  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  England  on  the  death  ot 
his  father  this  year;  but  although  he 
made  his  first  essay  in  arms  in  Ireland, 
having  been  knighted  when  a  boy  by 
Richard  JL,  in  a  camp  in  Wexford,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  taken 
much  interest  in  Irish  affairs.  The  Eng- 
lish overthrew  the  Irish  in  a  battle  at 
Kilkea  in  Kildare ;  but  in  the  following 
year  they  were  defeated  in  Meath  by 


f  Eot.  Pari.  573. 
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MuiTOUgli  O'Conor,  lord  of  Offiily,  when 
the  baron  of  Skreen  and  many  of  the 
English  gentry  were  killed,  and  the 
sum  of  1,400  marks  exacted  as  a  ran- 
som for  the  son  of  the  baron  of  Slane, 
who  was  made  prisoner.  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley, who  was  now  sent  over  as  lord 
deputy,  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelties  and  exactions ;  and  the  Irish 
annals  say  that  he  was  "rhymed  to 
death"  by  the  poet  Niall  O'Higgin  of 
Usnagh,  whom  he  plundered  in  a  foray, 
and  who  then  lampooned  him  so  severe- 
ly that  he  only  survived  five  weeks  !* 
He  is  accused  of  having  enriched  him- 
self by  extortion  and  oppression,  and  of 
having  incurred  enormous  debts,  w^hich 
his  executors  refused  to  liquidate;  and 
it  was  said  that  he  "gave  neither  money 
nor  protection  to  clergy,  laity,  or  men 
of  science,  but  subjected  them  to  cold, 
hardship,  and  famine." 

A.  D.  1415.  —Sir  John  Talbot  of  Hall- 
amshire,  who  was  called  lord  Furnival, 
in  right  of  nis  wife,  and  was  subse- 
quently rewarded  for  his  services  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  sent 

*  This  was  tlie  second  "  poetic  miracle"  performed  by 
tliifl  Niall  O'Higgin  by  means  of  his  satire  and  impre- 
cations, the  former  being  "  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Clann  Conway  the  night  they  plundered  Niall  at  Clar 
dann."  In  the  case  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  Henry  Dalton,  took  up  the  bard's  cause,  and 
plundered  "James  Tuite  and  the  king's  people,"  giving 
the  O'Higgins  out  of  the  prey  a  cow  for  every  one  that 
had  been  taken  from  them,  and  then  escorting  them  to 
Ccfnnaught. 

+  The  oppressive  nature  of  coyn  and  livery  is  thus 
explained  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute  (not  printed)  of 
10  Hen.  VH.,  c.  4 : — "  That  of  long  there  hath  been  used 
and  exacted  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  tliis  land, 
many  and  divers  damnable  customs  and  usages,  which 
being  called  cbyn  and  livery  and  pa> — that  la,  horse 


to  Ireland  as  lord  justice  at  the  close  of 
1414,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  determined  energy.  Setting 
out  on  a  martial  circuit  of  the  boi'ders 
of  the  Pale,  he  first  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  Leix,  took  two  of  O'More's 
castles,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  his 
lands  in  so  merciless  a  way,  that  that 
chief  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
to  deliver  up  his  son  as  a  hostage.  The 
hardest  of  his  terms  was,  that  O'More 
should  fight  under  the  English  standard 
against  his  brother  chieftains,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  do  immediately  after 
against  MacMahon  of  Oriel,  who  was 
likewise  subdued  and  compelled  to 
yield  to  similar  terms ;  so  that  it  was 
said  lord  Furnival  "  obliged  one  Irish 
enemy  to  serve  upon  the  other."  These 
successes,  achieved  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  gained  for  him  the  approbation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale ;  but  as  it 
was  necessary  to  revive  the  exaction  of 
coyn  and  livery  to  support  the  soldiery, 
the  advantages  were  more  than  countei' 
balanced  by  the  losses.f 

A.   D.    1416. — No    sooner    had    this 


meat  and  man's  meat  for  the  finding  of  their  horsemen 
and  footmen,  and  over  that,  4d.  or  6d.  daily  to  every  of 
them,  to  be  had  and  paid  of  the  poor  earth-tUlers  and 
tenants,  without  any  thing  doing  or  paying  therefor. 
Besides,  many  murders,  robberies,  rapes,  and  other 
manifold  oppressions  by  the  said  horsemen  and  footmen 
daily  and  nightly  committed  and  done,  which  have 
been  the  principal  causes  of  the  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  said  land,  so  as  the  most  part  of  the  English 
freeholders  and  tenants  be  departed  out  of  the  land." — 
Grace's  Annals,  p.  147,  note  ;  Davis'  Discovery,  pp.  143, 
144 ;  also,  Printed  Statutes,  10  Hen.  VII.,  cc.  xviii.  and 
xix  The  exactions  of  the  Irish  cliiefs  were  remodelled 
after  the  English  invasion,  and  soon  became  totally 
different  from  those  set  down  in  the  Book  of  Right?. — See 
O'Donotan's  Introduction  to  tlce  Book  ofBigMa,  p.  xviii 
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formidable  deputy  departed  to  attend 
his  royal  master  in  France,  where  he 
became  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
English  commandei-s,  than  the  Irish 
again  rose  and  made  ample  reprisals. 
O'Conor  Faly  took  large  spoils  from  the 
Pale's  men ;  and  the  invincible  king  of 
Leinster  overran  the  Ens^lish  settlements 
in  Wexford,  killing  or  taking  prisoners 
in  one  day  340  men.  The  next  day  the 
English  sued  for  peace  and  delivered 
hostasres  to  him.  This  was  the  last 
exploit  of  Art  MacMurrough  Kavanagh. 
That  Irish  prince,  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  ancient  royal  line  to  which  he  be- 
longed, died  in  1417.  Our  native  annals 
say  "he  nobly  defended  his  own  pro- 
vince against  the  invaders  from  his 
sixteenth  to  his  sixtieth  year."  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  hospitality  and  his 
patronage  of  learning,  as  well  as  for  his 
chivalry,  and  was  a  munificent  bene- 
factor of  churches  and  reli2:ious  houses. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned 
along  with  his  chief  brehon,  O'Doran, 
by  a  drink  administered  to  him  by  a 
woman  at  New  Ross  the  week  after 
Christmas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Donough,  who  was  worthy  of  his 
father's  military  fame.  Two  years  after 
this,  Donough  was  made  prisoner  by 
Richard  Talbot,  then  lord  deputy,  and 
sent  to  London,  where  he  was  confined 
in  the  Tower. 

A.  D,  1421. — Murrough  O'Conor,  lord 
of  Offaly,  whom  we  have  seen  so  often 
victorious  over  the  English,  died  this 


*  A  small  body  of  Irisn  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Thomas  Butler,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  attended  king 


year,  having  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
grey  friar  a  month  before  his  death  in 
the  monastery  of  Killeigh,  near  Geashill. 
The  same  year  the  earl  of  Ormond,  then 
lord  deputy,  defeated  O'More  in  "  the 
red  bog  of  Athy,"  the  historian.  Campi- 
on, relating  on  this  occasion  the  prodigy 
which  Ware  refers  to  a  former  one, 
namely,  that  the  sun  stood  still  to  ac- 
commodate the  victorious  English ! 
Thus  war  was  carried  on  with  inveterate 
animosity  on  both  sides ;  but  unfortun- 
ately it  was  not  confined  to  the  hostile 
races  of  Celt  and  Saxon,  for  during  the 
whole  of  this  time  our  annals  teem  witii 
accounts  of  internecine  quarrels  among 
the  Irish  chiefs  themselves  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country.* 

A  petition  was  presented  to  parlia- 
ment in  1417,  praying  that  as  Ireland 
was  divided  into  two  nations,  the  Eng- 
lish subjects  and  the  Irish  enemies,  no 
Irishman  should  be  presented  to  any 
office  or  benefice  in  the  church ;  and 
that  no  bishop,  who  was  of  the  Irish 
nation,  should,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
his  temporalities,  collate  any  Irish  cleric 
to  a  benefice ;  moreover,  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  bring  any  Irish  ser- 
vant with  him  when  he  came  to  attend 
parliament  or  council.  The  prayer  of 
this  atrocious  petition  was  granted  ;  and 
soon  after  we  find  an  attempt  made  to 
carry  out  the  principle  in  a  prosecution 
against  Richard  O'liedian,  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  and  bounty  in  promoting  religion 

Henry  V.  in  one  of  his  French  wars,  and  gained  great 
eclat  by  their  wild  impetuosity  and  heroism  in  battle. 
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and  fostering  its  establisliments,  but 
who  was  now  impeaclied  for  showing 
favor  to  Irishmen ;  for  giving  no  bene- 
fice to  English  ecclesiastics ;  for  advising 
other  bishops  to  follow  his  example,  and 
for  some  other  trumpery  charges;  but 
the  matter  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
followed  up.  It  is  plain,  that  the  only- 
real  cause  of  accusation  against  this 
prelate  was  the  display  of  some  kindness 
and  generosity  towards  his  persecuted 
countrymen. 

About  the  close  of  this  reign,  the 
Irish  commons  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  complaining  of  several  mon- 
strous grievances  and  abuses  on  the 
part  of  his  officers  in  Ireland.  Among 
them  were  the  cruelty,  oppression,  and 
extortion  practised  by  several  of  the 
lord  deputies,  some  of  whom,  like  Sir 
John  Stanley,  and  lord  Furuival,  in- 
curred enormous  debts  which  they  left 
unpaid.  They  complained  also  of  the 
hostility  shown  to  the  Anglo-Irish  in 
England,  however  loyal  they  might  be 
as  subjects,  hostility  which  was  carried 
50  far  as  to  exclude  Irish  law  students 
from  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and 
to  cause  a  variety  of  obstructions  and 
annoyances  to  Irish  students  attending 
the  English  schools,  although  the  sta- 
tutes concerning  absentees  contained  an 
express  exception  in  favor  of  studious 
persons.  Thus  were  even  those  of  Eng- 
lish descent  made  to  feel  daily  more  ard 


more  painfully  the  alien  and  unkind  sen 
timents  with  which  every  thing  pertain- 
incr  to  Ireland  was  rec^arded  in  Eni^land 
Many  entries  meet  us  in  our  searchec 
through  the  Irish  annals,  which  show 
that  even  in  the  dreary  period  that  we 
have  been  just  exploring,  men  were  not 
always  occupied  with  war  and  rapine. 
The  magnificent  Franciscan  monastery 
of  Quin,  in  Clare,  was  founded  by 
Sheeda  Cam  MacNamara  in  1402  ;  and 
in  1420,  James,  earl  of  Desmond,  erected 
the  abbey  of  the  same  order  at  Eaa 
Gephtine  or  Askeaton,  where  the  noble 
ruins,  washed  by  the  tide  of  the  Deel. 
still  remind  us  of  days  when  religion 
exulted  in  its  pomp  as  well  as  in  its 
fervor.  Several  of  the  Irish  chiefs  gave 
edifying  evidence  of  repentance  in  their 
deaths ;  and  some  of  them  assumed  the 
religious  habit,  as  Turlough,  son  of  Ni- 
all  Garv  O'Donnell,  lord  of  Tircounell, 
who  died  in  the  monastery  of  Assaroe 
in  1422,  causing  his  sou,  another  Niall 
Garv,  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  chief- 
tainship. Gilla-na-neev  O'Heerin,  the 
author  of  a  valuable  Irish  topographical 
poem,  often  quoted  by  our  antiquaries, 
died  in  1420,  and  the  obituaries  of  some 
other  persons,  distinguished  for  histor- 
ical knowledge,  are  mentioned  under 
that  and  the  following  year,  as  David 
O'Duigennan,  Farrell  O'Daly,  ollav  of 
Corcomroe,  and  Gillareagh  O'Clery  of 
TirconneU 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

KEIGN3     OF    UENKY    VI.,     EDWARD     IV.,     EDWARD     V.,     AND    RICHARD    HI. 

State  of  Ireland  on  the  Accession  of  Henry  VI. — Liberation  of  Donough  MacMurrough. — Incursions  of  Owen 
O'Neill. — His  Inauguration. — Famine. — Tlie  "  Summer  of  sliglit  acquaintance." — Distressing  State  of  Discord. 
— Domestic  War  in  England  at  this  Period. — Dissensions  in  the  Pale. — Complaints  against  the  Earl  of 
Ormond. — Proceedings  of  Lord  Furnival. — Pestilence. — Devoteduess  of  the  Clergy. — The  Duke  of  York  in 
Ireland. — His  Popularity. — Confesses  his  Inability  to  Subdue  the  Irish. — His  Subsequent  Fortunes  and  Death 
in  England. — Irish  Pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  St.  James  of  Compostella. — Munificence  of  Margaret  of  Oflaly. 
— Her  Banquets  to  the  Learned. — The  Butlers  and  Geraldines  take  opposite  sides  in  the  English  Wars. — 
Popular  Government  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond. — He  is  unjustly  Executed. — Wretched  Condition  of  the  English 
Pale. — Fatal  Feuds  and  Indifference  of  the  Irish,  and  Contemporary  Disorders  in  England. — Atrocious  Laws 
against  the  Irish. 


(JonUmporary  Sovereignt  and  Events.— Vo'pcs  :  Engenius  IV.,  Calixtus  III.,  Pius  II.,  Paul  III.,  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent 
Vlll.— Kings  of  France :  Charles  VII.,  Louis  XI.,  Charles  VIII.— Kings  of  Scotland :  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  James. 

Joan  of  Arc  Burned  by  the  English  as  a  Sorceress,  1434.— Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  1453.— Printing  Invented 
by  Gutteuberg,  1440,  and  introduced  into  England  by  Caxton,  1471.— St.  Thomas  a  Kerapis  died,  1471. 


(A.  D.  1423  TO  A.  D.  1485.) 


"ENEY  YI.  was  proclaimed  king 
of  England  while  yet  an  infant, 
not  quite  nine  months  old ;  and  those 
who  governed  during  his  minority  found 
the  English  colony  in  Ireland  in  a  very 
precarious  state  at  the  time  they  entered 
on  their  duties.  In  1423,  Donnell 
O'Neill,  chief  of  Tyrone ;  his  old  com- 
petitor for  the  chieftaincy,  Owen,  son 
of  Niall  Oge  O'Neill ;  Niall  O'Donnell, 
chief  of  Tirconnell,  and  several  other 
princes  of  Ulster,  laid  aside  their  feuds 
for  the  moment  in  order  to  make  a 
combined  inroad  on  the  English  of  that 
province.  They  marched  first  to  Dun- 
dalk,  thence  to  the  town  of  Louth,  and 


subsequently  into  Meath,  where  Richard 
Talbot,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  then 
filled  the  ofiace  of  lord  deputy,  attempted 
to  arrest  their  progress,  but  in  vain,  his 
army  having  been  routed  with  consider- 
able loss.  Finally,  peace  was  made  with 
the  Irish  after  they  had  obtained  enor- 
mous spoils,  and  levied  a  tribute  or 
black  rent  on  the  wealthy  burgesses  of 
Duudalk.  The  following  year  James, 
earl  of  Ormond,  came  to  Ireland  as  lord 
lieutenant  with  an  English  army,  and 
rausterinof  a  strons:  force  he  hastened  to 
avencfe  the  colonists  on  the  northern 
chieftains.  He  ravaged  the  plains  of 
Armagh  and  part  of  Monaghan.     The 
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O'Neills  of  Claunaboy,  O'Hanlon,  and 
MacMahon  were  driven,  either  by  ne- 
cessity or  private  jealousy,  to  figlit  on 
the  English  side,  and  the  men  of  Tyrone 
and  Tirconnell  retired  to  their  own  ter- 
ritories. 

A.  D.  1425. — Edward  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  having  assumed  the  govern- 
raeut  of  Ireland,  landed  here  with  a 
large  army,  according  to  the  Irish  an- 
nals, in  September,  1424,  but  according 
to  English  authorities,  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  year  after  his  arrival  he  died 
of  the  plague  at  his  residence  in  Trim ; 
and  Talbot,  lord  Furnival,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  office,  came  suddenly  on 
a  number  of  Ulster  chieftains,  who  were 
'  negotiating  peace  with  eail  Mortimer  at 
the  time  of  his  unexpected  death.  These 
chiefs  were  carried  prisoners  to  Dublin, 
and  their  seizure  produced  the  utmost 
excitement  in  the  north,  Owen  O'Neill 
was  ransomed,  but  how  the  other  pris- 
oners eventually  got  off  we  are  not  told. 
The  annals  add  that  the  Clann  Neill 
then  arranged  their  mutual  differences, 
and  recovered  by  their  united  force  all 
the  lands  which  they  had  lost  in  their 
contentions. 

A.  D.  1428. — Donough  MacMurrough, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Art  MacMurrouQ:h 
Kavanagh,  was  this  year  liberated  from 
the  Tower,  after  an  imprisonmeut  of 
nine  years.  The  Irish  annals  say  he  was 
ransomed  by  his  people,  the  Irish  of 
Leinster.     On  his  return  to  Ireland  he 

resumed  the  honors  of  his  hereditary 
ehieftaiucy,  and  with  its  honors  its  chiv- 

vlrous  resistance  to  the  English ;  as  we 


find  that  in  1431  he  made  an  incursion 
into  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  that  in 
a  battle  fought  on  that  occasion  he  was 
victorious  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
although  in  the  evening  the  English 
rallied,  regained  the  captured  spoils, 
and  killed  many  of  his  men.  One  of 
the  O'Briens  and  two  sons  of  O'Conor 
Kerry  were  in  MacMurrough's  army  at 
the  battle,  and  the  O'Toole  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  MacMurrough 
took  reveuge  the  following  year  by  an- 
other incursion,  and  a  battle  in  which 
he  routed  the  English  and  made  several 
prisoners. 

A.  D.  1430.— Owen  O'Neill  led  an 
army  this  year  into  Louth  and  devas- 
tated the  English  settlements  there.  He 
burned  the  castles  which  defended  Dun- 
dalk,  and  made  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  pay  tribute.  He  then  marched 
into  Annaly  and  West  Meath,  sj^reading 
desolation  wherever  he  went ;  the  Eng- 
lish were  obliged  to  purchase  mercy  at 
a  dear  rate,  and  several  Irish  chiefs,  as 
O'Conor  Faly,  O'MoUoy,  O'Madden, 
Mageoghegau,  and  O'Melaghlin,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  lord  parar 
mount  by  the  old  form  of  accepting 
stipends  from  him.  The  history  of  the 
time  is  made  up  of  such  driftless  hostil- 
ities, which  served  only  the  purposes  of 
personal  revenge  or  plundei,  and  left 
the  fate  of  the  country  untouched.  On 
the  death  of  Douuell  O'Neill,  of  the 
Henry  Avry  branch,  who  was  killed  by 
the  O'Kanes,  in  1432,  Owen  O'Neill  was 
regularly  inaugurated  at  Tullaghoge  as 
chief  of  the  Kinel-Owen.     This  year 
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Man  us  MacMalion  committed  frequent 
depreciations  on  the  English,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  placing  their  heads  on 
the  stakes  which  enclosed  his  garden  at 
Baile-na-Lurgau,  where  the  town  of  Car- 
rickmacross  now  stands. 

In  1433  the  O'Neills  and  O'Donnells 
waged  a  terrific  war  against  each  other ; 
and  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  a  famine  prevailed;  so  that 
the  season  was  afterwards  known  as 
"the  summer  of  slight  acquaintance," 
from  the  selfish  distance  and  reserve 
which  the  dearth  created  among  friends. 
In  1434  the  chiefs  of  Tyrone  and  Tir- 
connell  once  more  combined  to  invade 
the  English  districts  and  to  enforce  the 
tribute  which  they  had  imposed  on 
Dundalk,  but,  on  this  occasion  a  rash 
movement  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
young  O'Neills  led  to  the  loss  of  a 
battle  and  to  the  capture  of  Niall  Garv 
O'Donnell,  who  was  taken  off  to  Eng- 
land and  confined  in  the  tower.  In 
1439  this  heroic  chieftain  was  removed 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  to  negotiate  for  his 
ransom,  but  he  died  there,  and,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  sous,  his  brother  Nagh- 
tan  O'Donnell  was  installed  cMef  of 
Tirconnell. 

The  feuds  and  alliances  which  alter- 
nated in  such  rapid  succession  among 
the  Irish  chieftains  appear  to  us,  at  this 
distance,  to  have  been  in  the  utmost 
degree  capricious  and  uncertain;  but 
the  most  melacholy  feature  in  the  social 
picture  was  the  unprincipled  competi- 
tion for  the  chieftaincy  by  which  the 
ruling  families  in  almost  all  the  inde- 


pendent territories  were  torn  into  fac 
tions.  The  old  law  of  tanistry  was 
perverted  or  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  ambitious.  Brothers  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  uncles  and 
nephews  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
warfare.  At  the  time  we  are  treating 
of,  Owen  O'Neill,  prince  of  Tyrone,  had 
to  defend  himself  against  his  kinsman 
Brian  Oge  O'Neill,  and  was  ultimately 
banished  by  his  own  sou  Henry.  A 
few  years  later  (1452)  Naghtan  O'Don- 
nell was  murdered  at  night  by  the  two 
sons  of  his  brother  Niall  Garv,  whom 
he  had  disinherited.  In  1437  the  in- 
domitable O'Conor  Faly  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  his  brother  Cahir  leagued 
against  him  for  a  time  with  the  English. 
Brian  and  Mauus  MacMahon  contended 
for  the  chieftaincy  of  Oriel,  and  in  the 
south,  Tiege  O'Brien,  chief  of  Thomond 
was  in  1438  deposed  by  his  brother 
Mahon.  In  Connaught  the  insignifi- 
cance to  which  the  leading  septs  had 
been  reduced  by  their  family  divisions 
has  rendei'ed  it  unnecessary  for  us  for 
some  time  past  to  notice  their  sti.i 
uninterrupted  broils.  That  such  a  state 
of  things  should  have  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land, where  anarchy  was  rendered  in  a 
manner  inevitable  by  the  conflicts  of 
the  hostile  races  and  the  absence  of  a 
controlling  power,  is  j)erhaps  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  But  at  this  period  Eng- 
land herself  presented  in  the  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster an  example  of  the  same  kind  ol 
family  warfare,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and 
at  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
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Nor  was  the  English  Pale  at  this 
iime  free  from  diss'eusioa.  About  the 
beirinmna:  of  this  reio^a  a  violent  feud 
broke  out  between  tlie  earl  of  Ormond 
and  the  Talbots,  and  continued  to 
disturb  the  country  for  many  years. 
A  parliament,  held  in  Dublin,  in  1441, 
actino;  under  the  influence  of  E-ichard 
Talbot,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
brother  of  Lord  Furnival,  adopted 
certain  statements  or  articles,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  the  re- 
appointment of  the  earl  as  lord-lieuten- 
ant. They  prayed  the  king  to  appoint 
a  "  mighty  lord  of  England"  to  the 
oflSce,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
would  more  readily  favor  and  obey  him 
than  any  man  of  Irish  birth ;  as  Eng- 
jishmen  "keep  better  justice,  execute 
the  laws,  and  favor  more  the  common 
people  than  any  Irishman  ever  did,  or 
is  ever  likely  to  do."  They  urged  that 
the  earl  of  Ormond  had  lost  all  his 
castles,  towns,  and  lordships  in  Ireland  ; 
that  he  was  too  old  and  feeble  to  take 
the  field  against  the  king's  enemies,  and 
made  sundry  other  charges  to  show  liis 
unfitness  for  the  office.*  These  accusa- 
tions did  not  appear  to  weigh  with 
king  Henry,  for  the  earl,  who  was  a 
e-taunch  supporter  of  the  house  of  Lan- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  vi. 

f  In  the  letters  conferring  these  honors  the  country 
from  Youghal  to  Waterford  is  described  as  waste,  and 
redouuding  more  to  the  king's  loss  than  to  his  profit ; 
but  the  barony  of  Dungarvan  was  soon  after  restored  to 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  from  whom  it  had  been  taken  on 
that  occasion  on  some  uncxphiined  grounds.  As  an  in- 
Kance  of  the  j^retexts  for  which  the  petty  wars  of  the 
(>eriod  were  sometimes  carried  on,  we  are  told  that  the 
SPQ  of  Bermingham,  lord  of  Louth,  was,  in  1443,  ofFonded 


caster,  was  re-appointed  lord-lieutenant 
the  next  year.  Sir  Giles  Thorndon  was, 
however,  sent  over  to  observe  how 
things  were  going  on,  and  he  made  a 
report,  although  only  in  general  terms, 
on  the  factions  which  distracted  the 
king's  subjects  in  Ireland.  Two  years 
later  (1444)  he  made  a  second  report, 
in  which  the  earl  of  Ormond  was 
directly  charged  with  misappropriating 
part  of  the  public  revenue,  with  com- 
promising crown  debts  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  with  sundry  acts  of  corrup- 
tion, peculation,  <fec.  The  earl  was, 
upon  this,  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
tower  on  a  chai-ge  of  high  treason,  and 
Sir  John  Talbot,  then  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, but  better  known  to  the  reader 
as  Lord  Furnival,  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  (1446),  and  soon  after  cre- 
ated earl  of  Waterford  and  baron  of 
Dungarvan.f 

A.  D.  1446. — The  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
succeeded  in  establishing  peace  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pale.  This  remarkable 
man  always  achieved  some  important 
exploits  on  his  appointment  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland.  His  fame  was 
world-wide.  The  English  boasted  that 
he  won  for  them  the  kingdom  of 
France :  and  all  the  English  j^ower  in 


at  Trim  by  the  son  of  Barnwell,  treasurer  of  Meath 
who  gave  him  ft  cnimin  or  filip  on  the  nose.  Enraged 
at  the  insult,  young  Bermingham  left  the  town  privately 
and  repaired  to  O'Conor  Faly,  who  was  only  tuo  happy 
to  have  one  English  party  to  aid  him  against  anothci. 
A  plundering  foray  ensued,  and  Bermingliam  obtained 
ample  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time  that  Calvagh 
O'Conor  secured  his  own  dues  from  the  English  of  Of 
faly.  "  Never  was  such  abuse  better  revenged,"  say 
Dudley  Firbis,  "  thaa  the  said  caimin. ' 
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that  counti'y  was  unquestionably  cen- 
tered in  liim.  Yet  this  great  captain 
and  extraordinary  man  was  able  to  do 
no  more  on  this  occasion  in  Ireland, 
with  the  aid  of  an  armv  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  England,  than 
to  compel  O'Conor  Faly,  an  Irish 
chieftain  in  the  very  heart  of  Leinster, 
to  make  peace  with  the  Euglish  gov- 
ernment, to  pay  for  the  ransom  of  his 
son,  and  to  send  some  beeves  for  the 
use  of  the  king's  kitchen !  xV  fact 
worth  volumes  in  illustrating  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  the  English  power  in 
Ireland  more  than  270  years  after  the 
invasion  by  Henry  II.* 

A.  D.  1447. — Ireland  was  at  this  period 
seldom  free  from  pestilence,  but  this 
year  a  destructive  plague  raged  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  carried  oif,  it 
was  said,  700  priests  who  had  fearlessly 
exposed  themselves  to  its  fury  in  the 
discharge  of  their  sacred  duties.f  The 
plague  was  also  rife  the  following  year 
m  Meath. 

A.  D.  1449. — The  duke  of  York,  who 
was  nephew  of  the  last  earl  of  March, 
and  inherited  his  right  to  the  earldom 
of  Ulster  and  other  Irish  titles,  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  with  extraordinary  powers 
and  privileges,  and  with  a  grant  of 
money  from  England  to  carry  on  the 


*  The  Irish  annals  add  that  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
look  the  lands  of  several  Englishmen  for  the  king's  use, 
and  that  he  made  the  Dalton  prisoner,  and  turned  him 
into  Lough  Duff. — Dudley  Firbis's  Annals,  quoted  in 
note  to  Four  Maders,  vol.  iv.,  p.  951. 

f  In  this  year  an  absurd  law  was  passed  by  a  parlia- 
ment held  in  Dublin,  which  enacted  that  any  man  who 
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government,  in  addition  to  the  crown 
revenues  of  Ireland.;];  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  to 
the  government  of  Ireland  was  always 
sure  to  be  popular ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  connection  of 
his  family  with  this  country,  and  his 
own  honest  principles  and  amiable 
disposition,  procured  for  him  the  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  of  all  parties  in 
Ireland.  Some  of  the  native  chiefs 
showed  him  the  most  marked  respect, 
and  gave  him,  say  our  annals,  as  many 
beeves  for  the  use  of  his  kitchen  as  he 
chose  to  demand. 

A.  D.  1450. — The  son  of  the  chief 
Mageoghegan  was  at  this  time  com- 
mitting great  depredations  on  the  Eng- 
lish at  Meath.  He  burnt  Rathguaire, 
or  Rathmore,  Killucan,  and  several 
other  places  in  that  territory,  and  at 
length  the  duke  of  York  led  an  army 
against  him,  under  the  royal  standard, 
to  Mullingar,  where  Mageoghegan  came 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry 
to  oppose  him.  The  duke  chose  not  to 
risk  a  conflict,  and  agreed  to  terms  ol 
peace,  forgiving  Mageoghegan  for  all 
his  ao'irressions.  He  then  wrote  to 
his  brother,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  to 
state  that  unless  he  received  an  imme- 
diate supply  of  money  from  England, 
and  was  enabled  to  increase  his  army, 


did  not  shave  hia  upper  lip  might  be  treated  as  an 
"  Irish  enemy,"  and  this  law  remained  unrepealed  until 
the  second  year  of  Charles  I. 

t  In  1443  the  Irish  parliament,  representing  to  the 
king  the  miserable  state  of  the  country,  alleged  that 
the  public  revenues  fell  short  of  the  necessary  expend! 
ture  by  £1,45C- 
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lie  could  not  defend  the  land  against  the 
Irish,  or  keep  it  in  subjection  to  the  king; 
and  that  rather  than  Ireland  should 
be  lost  through  any  fault  or  inability 
on  his  part,  he  would  return  to  Eng- 
land and  live  on  his  own  slender  means. 
The  main  object  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  sending  the  duke  to  Ireland, 
was  to  remove  him  to  a  distance  from  a 
scene  where  his  presence  was  dangerous 
to  the  reigning  house  of  Lancaster ;  but 
the  adherents  of  his  party  did  not  for- 
get him  in  what  was  intended  to  be  his 
exile.  In  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade, 
who  was  an  Irishman,  one  of  the  objects 
professed  by  the  insurgents  was  to  place 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  on  the  throne. 
The  d-uke  now  (1451)  thought  it  right 
to  return  to  England  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  friends,  having  pre- 
viously appointed  as  his  deputy  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  who  although  of  the  Lan- 
castrian party,  was  personally  attached 
to  him.  It  is  not  our  business  to  follow 
him  in  his  proceedings  in  England; 
but  when  his  party  was  defeated  and 
,  broken  up  for  a  time  in  1459,  he  fled 
to  Ireland  with  his  two  sons,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  the  Pale, 
resuming  the  functions  of  viceroy  at  the 
very  time  that  an  act  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  him  and  his  family  by 
the  English  parliament.  How  he  could 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  government 
ot  Ireland  under  such  circumstances,  is 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  which  our  his- 
tory affords  so  many  instances.  Sub- 
sequently, through  the  energy  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  visited  Ireland 


in  the  course  of  this  war,  the  white  rosa 
of  York  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 
At  the  battle  of  Northampton,  in  1460, 
king  Henry  was  made  prisoner,  and  a 
compromise  was  entered  into  which  se- 
cured the  succession,  on  the  king's 
death,  to  the  duke  of  York  and  his 
heirs ;  the  duke,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  appointed  protector;  but  the 
queen  contrived  to  rally  her  party  once 
more,  and  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
which  was  fought  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1460,  York  was  killed,  together 
with  3,000  of  his  followers,  among 
whom  were  several  Irish  chiefs  from 
Meath  and  Ulster. 

The  events  recorded  in  the  Irish  an- 
nals during  the  years  over  which  we 
have  just  glanced,  are,  in  many  cases, 
full  of  interest,  and  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  the  state  of  society.  Several  pil- 
grimages to  Rome  are  mentioned  almost 
every  year.  In  1444  we  are  told,  that 
the  bishop  of  Elphiu  and  many  of  the 
clergy  of  Connaught  and  of  other  parts 
of  Ireland  repaired  to  the  eternal  city, 
and  that  several  of  them  died  there. 
Pilgrimages  to  St.  James  of  Compostella 
were  also  frequent  among  the  Irish 
chieftains  at  that  period,  and  even  some 
of  the  Irish  ladies  accompanied  their 
lords  on  that  long  journey.  Calvagh 
O'Conor,  the  veteran  chief  of  Offaly, 
went  on  the  great  Spanish  pilgrimage 
in  1451,  and  in  the  same  year  is  recorded 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  O'Carroll,  king  of  Ely,  a  woman  in 
whose  praises  the  Irish  annalists  are 
enthusiastic.     Calvagh  himself  died  in 
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1458,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son,  Con, 
who  inherited  his  father's  chivalry.* 

The  Geraldines  adhered  to  the  house 
Oi'  York  and  the  Butlers  to  that  of  Lan- 
caster, "  whereby,"  says  Sir  John  Davies, 
"  it  came  to  pass  that  not  only  the  prin- 
ciijal  gentlemen  of  both  those  surnames, 
but  all  their  friends  and  dependants  did 
pass  into  England,  leaving  their  lands 
and  possessions  to  be  overrun  by  the 
Irish."f  In  this  manner  the  Pale  became 
more  and  more  restricted,  until  half  of 
Dublin,  half  of  Meath,  and  a  third  part 
of  Kildare  were  reckoned  in  the  border 
territories,  where  the  English  law  was 
not  fully  in  force. 

A.  D.  1462. — On  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
to  the  throne,  in  1461,  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare was  lord  justice  of  Ireland.  The 
king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 


*  The  literati  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  enter- 
tained by  this  Margaret  at  two  memorable  feasts.  At 
the  first,  wliich  was  held  at  KiUeigh,  in  the  present 
King's  county,  2,700  guests,  all  skUled  in  poetry,  or 
music,  or  historic  lore,  were  present.  The  nave  of  the 
great  church  of  Da  Sinchell  (St.  Seanchan)  was  ton- 
verted,  for  the  occasion,  into  a  banquetting  hall,  where 
Margaret  herself  inaugui'ated  the  proceedings  by  placing 
two  massive  chalices  of  gold,  as  ofierings,  on  the  high 
altar,  and  committing  two  orphan  children  to  the  charge 
of  niu'ses  to  be  fostered  at  her  expense.  Robed  in  cloth 
of  gold,  this  illustrious  lady,  who  was  as  distinguished 
for  her  beauty  as  for  her  generosity,  sat  in  queenly  state 
in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  church,  surrounded  by  the 
clergy,  the  brehons,  and  her  private  friends,  shedding  a 
lustre  on  the  scene  which  was  passing  below ;  whUe  her 
husband,  who  had  often  encountered  England's  greatest 
generals  in  battle,  remained  mounted  on  a  charger  out- 
Biie  the  church  to  bid  the  guests  welcome  and  see  that 
Older  was  preserved.  The  invitations  were  issued  and 
the  guests  arranged  according  to  a  list  prepared  by 
O'Conor's  chief  brehon  ;  and  the  second  entertainment, 
which  took  place  at  Rathangan,  was  a  supplemental 
one,  to  embrace  such  men  of  learning  as  had  not  been 


was  then  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  and 
FitzEustace,  afterwards  lord  Portlester, 
was  sent  over  as  bis  deputy.  He  found 
Ireland  plunged  in  a  war  between  the 
young  earl  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of 
Desmond.  A  pitched  battle  was  foughi 
between  them  at  Baile-an-phoill,  now 
Pilltown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
when  the  earl  of  Ormond's  army  was 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men.  His  kinsman,  MacRichard 
Butler,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  part  of 
the  ransom  given  for  him  was  the  copy 
of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  now  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  library.J  After  the 
battle  the  Geraldines  took  Kilkenny 
and  other  towns  of  the  Butlers'  country , 
but  the  earl  of  Oi'mond  shut  himself  up 
in  a  strong  position,  and  soon  after  re- 
ceived some  aid  from  England,  under 
one  of  his  brothers,  who  captured  four 


brought  together  at  the  former  feast.  Dudley  FirUs'a 
Annals,  quoted  in  note  to  Four  Masters,  vol.  iv.,  p.  973. 
This  queen  of  Offaly  is  also  celebrated  for  constructing 
roads  and  bridges,  building  churches,  and  causing 
illuminated  missals  to  be  written.  Her  daughter,  Finola, 
took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Cill-Achaidh  (Killeigh,  in 
the  King's  coimty),  in  1447,  after  having  been  the  • 
wife,  first  of  O'Donneli,  and  then  of  Hugh  Boy  O'NeilL 
She  was,  say  the  annalists,  "the  most  beautiful  and 
stately,  and  the  most  renowned  and  illustrious  woman 
of  her  time  in  aU  Ireland,  her  own  mother  onlj  ex 
cepted." 

f  Discovery,  &c.,  p.  65. 

X  The  foUowing  memorandum,  made  in  Irish  by  Mao- 
Richard  himself,  appears  as  fol.  115  of  the  above-men- 
tioned interesting  MS.  "A  blessing  on  the  soul  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  i.  e.  Richard  O'Hedigan,  for  it  was 
by  him  the  owner  of  this  book  was  educated,  namely, 
Edmond,  son  of  Richard,  son  of  James,  son  of  James 
(the  first  earl  of  Ormond).  This  is  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas,  and  let  aU  those  who  shall  read  this  give  a 
blessing  on  the  souls  of  both."  The  archbishop  here 
aUuded  to  is  the  same  mentioned,  ante,  p.  291.  Mao 
Ricliard  Butler  died  in  1664. 
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Bliips  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
and  thus  the  power  and  courage  of  the 
Butlers  once  more  revived. 

Thomas,  who  had  succeeded  as  eighth 
earl  of  Desmond,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  James,*  in  1462,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lord  deputy  the  following  year, 
was  a  eri'eat  favorite  of  kinc:  Edward's. 
Several  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  such 
Anglo-Irish  lords  as  the  Burkes,  who 
seldom  had  any  intercourse  Avith  the 
Encrlish  authorities,  came  to  Dublin  to 
meet  him,  and  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  him.  In  1466  he  com- 
manded an  army  of  the  English  of  Meath 
and  Leinster  against  Con  O'Conor  Faly ; 
but  his  army  was  routed,  and  he  him- 
self, with  several  of  his  leading  men, 
were  taken  prisoners.  Among  these 
were  Christopher  Plunket,  William  Oge 
Nugent,  Barnwell,  and  the  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  our  Lady  of  Trim.  Teige 
O'Conor,  who  was  the  earl's  brother-in- 
law,  conveyed  the  captives  to  Carberry 
castle,  in  Kildare,  where  they  were  sub- 
sequently rescued   by  the  English   of 


*  This  Jumes,  ■who  increased  enormously  the  wealth 
and  power  of  liia  family,  obtained  the  earldom  by  the 
expulsion  of  his  nephew,  Thomas,  the  sixth  earl,  who 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  friends  and  retainers  by 
a  romantic  marriage.  It  appears  that  earl  Thomas, 
being  bt-nighted  while  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Abbeyfeale,  obtained  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  W^illiani 
MacCormic,  the  owner  of  that  place  and  a  member  of 
the  ancient  family  of  MacCarthy.  MacCormic  had  a 
daughter,  Camerme,  with  whose  beauty  tlie  young  carl 
was  so  captivated  that  he  married  her  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrance  of  his  friends  ;  but  this  union  was  treated 
as  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  Qeraldines ;  he  was 
abandoned  even  by  his  retainers,  and  having  been 
thrice  expelled  by  his  uncle,  he  formally  surrendered 
the  earldom  to  him,  in  1418,  and  retired  to  France, 
where  ho  died  at  Rouen,  in  1420     Such  \&  the  story 


Dublin.  Plundering  parties  from  Offaly 
were  now  in  the  habit  of  scouring  the ' 
country  as  far  as  Tara  to  the  north  and 
Naas  to  the  s'outh ;  and  the  men  of 
Breffny  and  Oriel  devastated  all  Meath, 
without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
English  to  oppose  or  pursue  them.  In 
the  south,  Teige  O'Brien,  lord  of  Tho- 
mond,  crossed  the  Shannon  and  plun- 
dered the  territory  of  Desmond.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  obtained  a  tribute  of  sixty 
marks  from  the  citizens  of  Limerick  for 
sparing  their  city,  and  compelled  the 
Burkes  of  Clanwilliamf  to  acknowledge 
his  authority. 

A  college,  which  was  afterwards  mu- 
nificently endowed  by  his  successors, 
was  founded  at  Youghal,  in  1464,  by  ' 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  who  next  set  on 
foot  a  project  for  establishing  an  uni 
versity  at  Drogheda.  But,  while  thus 
intent  on  the  social  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  acquiring  deserved  popu- 
larity for  himself,  the  career  of  this 
noblem-an  was  cut  short  by  a  foul  act  of 


given  by  Lodge  and  traditionally  preserved ;  but  O'Daly 
(p.  3G  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meehan's  translation)  assigns 
rebellion  as  the  cause  of  earl  Thomas's  expulsion. 
James  then  procured  the  confirmation  of  the  earldom  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  by  act  of  parliament.  He  pur- 
chased from  Robert  FitzGeoffry  Cogan  a  grant  of  all  his 
lands,  comprising  about  half  the  kingdom  of  Cork,  as 
that  part  of  ancient  Desmond  was  then  called ;  and  in 
1444  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  government  or  custody 
of  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Waterlbrd,  Cork,  and  Kerry, 
with  a  license  exempting  him  for  life  from  attending 
parliament  in  person,  and  from  entering  walled  towns. 
— Four  Masters ;  Cox;  ArdidaWs  Lodge,  &ic. 

f  The  baronies  of  Clanwilliam  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Tipperary  are  contiguous,  and  take  their 
name  from  a  branch  of  the  Burke  family. 
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legalized  murder.  It  is  stated  that  be 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  queen,  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  for  havino^  advised 
Edward  IV.  to  div^orce  her,  on  account 
of  the  lowness  of  her  birth,  and  that  it 
was  by  secret  instructions  from  her  that 
he  was  put  to  death.*  The  story  is  very 
probable  ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  certain 
that  in  1467  he  was  superseded  in  office 
by  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester,  and 
that  in  the  February  of  the  following 
year  he  was  seized  and  beheaded  at 
Drogheda,  on  the  flimsy  charge  of  alli- 
ance, fostering,  etc.,  with  the  Irish. f 
This  monstrous  crime,  committed  in  the 
name  of  authority,  astounded  the  coun- 
try, and  the  earl's  sons  took  up  arms 
against  the  government.  Tiptoft  re- 
turned to  England  soon  after,  as  if  he 
had  fclfilled  a  specific  mission  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  who  had  been  included 
with  the  earl  of  Desmond  in  the  act  of 
attainder,  made  his  escape  to  England, 
and  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  king, 
who  pardoned  him,  and  appointed  him 
lord  deputy.  Tiptoft  soon  after  suffered 
by  the  same  kind  of  death  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  Desmond. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  ot 
Edward  IV.  and  those  of  his  nominal 
successor,  Edward  V.,  and  of  the  usur- 
per, Richard  III.,  our  annals  still  abound 
in   materials,   although    the   numerous 


*  See  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan's  translation  of  G'Daly's 
Qeraldines,  in  Duffy's  Library  of  Ireland,  wliere  the 
story  is  circumstantially  related,  pp.  39,  40.  Also  Cox 
and  Hollinsliead.  Mr.  Moore,  however,  holds,  "  that  by 
no  other  crimes  than  those  of  being  too  Irish  and  too 
popular  did  Desmond  draw  upon  himself  persecution." 
—Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  189. 


events  recorded  in  them  at  this  time 
form  no  connecting  links  of  iniportance 
in  the  chain  of  our  history.  The  Eng- 
lish power  in  the  Pale  w^as  reduced  to 
its  lowest  point  of  weakness.  Sundry 
plans  for  defence  were  suggested  in  the 
wretched  condition  into  which  the  colo- 
nists had  fallen.  A  military  society  or 
confraternity,  under  the  name  of  the 
Brothers  of  St.  George,  was  got  up 
but  the  whole  of  the  standing  army  of 
the  English  in  Ireland,  even  with  their 
assistance,  amounted  only  to  about  200 
men.  At  another  time  they  were  re- 
duced to  so  low  an  ebb  that  a  force  of 
eighty  archers  on  horseback  and  forty 
mounted  spearsmen  constituted  the 
whole  of  their  military  establishment ; 
and  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
revenue  of  the  Pale  could  furnish  the 
sum  of  £600,  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  little  band,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  Eno;land  should  conti'ibute 
the  balance.  Yet  the  native  Irish  never 
thought  of  using  such  an  opportunity 
for  a  national  purpose.  They  made 
several  inroads  on  the  En2:lish  settle- 
ments,  which  were  completely  at  their 
mercy ;  but  the  animosity  with  which 
the  Irish  sej^ts  fought  against  each  other 
was  fully  equal  to  what  they  exhibited 
against  the  Clann  Saxon,  who  were,  in 
fact,  treated  as  a  portion  of  the  original 


f  Ware  and  several  others  give  Feb.  15th,  1467,  as 
the  date  of  the  earl's  execution  ;  but  it  was  only  in  Oc- 
tober that  year  that  Tiptoft  came  to  Ireland.  (See 
Harris's  Table.)  The  Four  Masters,  and  the  Addenda 
to  Grace's  Annals,  have  the  date  1478,  being  the  na- 
tural year,  the  other  the  legal.  The  latter  then  begaj? 
in  March. 
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population  of  the  country.  The  Irish 
had  no  leader,  no  rallying  point,  no 
national  principle.  They  were  still  in 
a  state  of  political  chaos;  but  things 
were  at  this  time  not  much  better  in 
England,  where,  two  kings  alternately 
exchanged  places  on  the  throne  and  in 
the  dungeon,  parliaments  were  making 
contradictory  enactments  with  servile 
pliability,  the  heads  of  princes  and 
nobles  were  daily  falling  under  the 
executioner's  axe,  and  where  in  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  in  the  family- 
quarrel  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, more  than  100,000  Englishmen 
were  slain. 

By  a  law  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Heni-y  VI.,  it  was  made  a  felony  for 
any  subject  of  the  king  to  sell  merchan- 
dise in  a  fair  or  market  among  the 
"  Irish  enemies,"  in  time  either  of  peace 
or  war ;  it  was  also  enacted  that  any  of 
the  "  Irish  enemies,"  that  is,  Irish  living 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Pale,  who,  in 
time  of  peace  or  truce,  came  and  con- 
versed among  the  "  English  lieges" 
might  be  treated  as  the  king's  enemies. 
By  a  law  of  the  fifth  of  Edward  IV. 


*  "  From  various  licenses  for  absence,  to  avoid  tlie 
penalties  against  absentees,  granted  to  beneficed  clergy- 
men in  the  reigns  of  Richard  11.,  and  the  subsequent 
kings,  it  appears  that  the  English  universities,  and  more 
particularly  Oxford,  were  much  resorted  to  by  Irish 
scholars.  (In  1375  two  Franciscans  of  Ennis  were  sent 
by  the  chapter  to  study  at  Strasbourg. — Rot.  Pat.  49, 
Ed.  III.  273)."  Grace's  annals,  p.  97,  note.  Some  mag- 
nificent monasteries  founded  about  this  period  by  Irish 
prinoee,  attest  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  piety  of  the 


(a.  d.  1465),  any  Irishman  found  with- 
out a  "faithfull  man  of  good  name  in 
his  company,  in  English  apparel,"  and 
whom  an  Englishman  should  choose  to 
suspect  of  being  a  thief,  or  an  "  intend- 
ed" thief,  might  be  lawfully  killed  and 
his  head  cut  off.  And  a  parliament 
held  in  1475  enacted  a  law  by  which 
any  Englishman  who  suffered  injury 
from  a  native  Irishman  belonging  to  an 
independent  sept,  might  reprise  himself 
on  the  whole  sept  or  nation.  These 
infamous  laws  were  directed  against  the 
native  Irish ;  but  there  were  others  of 
which  the  Anglo-Irish  might  bitterly 
complain.  Thus,  in  1438,  a  law  was 
made  in  England  obliging  all  persons 
born  in  Ireland  to  quit  the  former 
country  within  a  certain  time,  except 
graduates  of  universities,*  &c.;  while 
another  statute  was  made  in  Ireland  to 
prevent  persons  from  emigrating  into 
England.  Thus  did  the  legislature 
ingeniously  labor  to  pei'petuate  hostility 
between  the  two  races,  while  even  the 
old  Ens^lish  settlers  were  made  to 
feel  that  they  were  under  an  alien 
sway. 


native  population.  Thus,  the  Franciscan  monastery  of 
Monhagan  was  foimded  by  the  MacMahons  of  Oriel,  in 
14G2 ;  that  of  Lis-laichtain,  or  Ballylongford,  on  the 
lower  Shannon,  by  O'Conor,  Kerry,  in  1470 ;  that  of 
Donegal  by  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  in  1474  ;  that  of  Mee- 
lick,  by  O'Madden,  in  1479 ;  that  of  KiUcrea  in  East 
Muskerry,  by  Cormac  MacCarthy,  in  1495 ;  and  that  of 
Creevlea  in  Leitrim,  by  Owen  C'Rouiae  and  his  wife, 
in  1508. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

REIGN      OF      HENRY     YU. 

Forbearance  of  Henry  VII,  towards  tie  Yorkists  in  Ireland. — The  Earl  of  Kildare  continues  Lord  Depnty. — Arri- 
val of  Lambert  Simnel. — His  Cause  Espoused  by  tbe  Lords  of  the  Pale. — Coronation  of  Simnel  in  Christ's 
Church. — His  Expedition  to  England. — Defeat  of  Simnel's  Army  at  Stoke. — Pardon  of  his  Adherents. — Loy- 
alty of  Waterford. — First  use  of  Fire-arms  in  Ireland. — Murder  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond. — Arrival  of  Sir 
Richard  Edgecomb. — Another  ]\Iock  Prince. — Disgrace  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare. — His  Quarrel  with  Sir  James 
Ormond. — Perkin  Warbeck  at  Cork. — Sir  Edward  Poynings  Arrives  in  Ireland  as  Governor. — The  Parliament 
of  Drogheda ;  Poyings'  Act. — The  Earl  of  Kildare  Attainted  and  sent  Prisoner  to  England. — His  Vindication 
before  Henry  VII. — Returns  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — Further  Adventures  of  Warbeck. — His  last 
Visit  to  Ireland. — His  Execution. — Transactions  of  the  Native  Princes  during  this  period. — The  battle  of 
Knocktow.— Death  of  Hugh  Roe  O'Neill. 


Contemporary  Sovereii/ns  and  Eventt. — Popes :  Innocent  VIII.,  Alexander  VI.,  Pius  III.,  Julius  II. — Kings  of  France ; 
Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.— Sovereigns  of  Soain:  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. — Kings  of  Scotland:  James  III..  James  IV. — 
Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  1492 


(A.  D.  1485  TO  A.  D.  1509.) 


/~\N  the  accession  of  Henry  VH., 
^^  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  was  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  lord  deputy,  as 
his  brother,  Thomas  FitzGerald,  was  in 
that  of  chancellor,  and  his  father-in-law, 
Koland  FitzEustace,  baron  of  Portlester, 
in  that  of  lord  treasurer,  although  these 
noblemen,  like  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  Pale,  were  avowed 
partisans  of  the  House  of  York.* 
Throughout  his  reign  we  find  Henry 
pursuing  this  temporizing  policy  to- 
wards the  enemies  of  his  house  in 
Ireland — a  policy  so  different  fi-om  that 
which    he    adopted    in    England,    and 


*  The  king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  was  ap- 
poiuted  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  room  of  the 


which  his  cold,  calculating,  and  politic 
character  forbids  us  to  attribute  to  mo- 
tives of  a  generous  nature.  The  result 
proved  that  his  usual  sagacity  failed 
him  in  this  instance,  as  his  Anglo-Irish 
subjects  were  not  the  less  disaffected, 
and  were  the  willing  dupes  of  every 
plot  contrived  against  him.  At  first  he 
introduced  none  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  into  his  Irish  councils ;  but,  in 
November,  1485,  the  head  of  this  party 
in  Ireland,  Thomas  Butler,  seventh  earl 
of  Ormond,  who  had  been  attainted 
under  Edward  IV.,  was  restored  to  his 
honors   and    lands,  and    subsequently 


earl  of  Lincoln  ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  lord  deputy,  who 
resided  in  the  country,  was  the  actual  governor  of  Ireland. 
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rendered  important  services  to  llcniy 
as  a  diplomatist  and  general.* 

A.  1).  1486. — A  contemporary  Irish 
clironicler,f  recording  the  accession  of 
Ibis  first  of  the  Tudors,  says :  "  The  son 
of  a  Welshman,  by  whom  the  battle 
(of  Bosworth  field)  was  fought,  was 
made  king ;  and  there  lived  not  of  the 
royal  blood  at  that  time  but  one  youth, 
who  came  the  next  year  (1486)  in  exile 
to  Ireland."  So  thought  the  native 
Irish  writers,  who  were  but  imperfectly 
informed  on  the  affairs  of  the  Pale,  and 
who  believed  the  youth  here  referred 
to,  namel}',  Lambert  Simnel,  the  mock 
'3arl  of  Warwick,  to  have  been  a  genu- 
ine prince.  Young  Simnel,  the  son  of 
a  tradesman  at  Oxfoi'd,  arrived  in  Dub- 
lin this  year,  in  charge  of  a  priest, 
named  Kichard  S3^mons,  who  acted  as 
his  tutor.  He  is  described  as  a  boy  of 
prepossessing  appearance  and  princely 
manners ;  and  according  to  some  ac- 
counts he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
although  the  prince  he  was  chosen  to 
personate,  and  who  was  then  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  was  in  his  fifteenth  yeai-. 

Henry  had  before  this  some  suspicion 
that  the  lord  deputy  was  plotting 
against  him ;  and  early  this  year  he  in- 


*  Thomas  Butler,  tlie  eeventli  earl,  was  tlie  youngest 
brotlicr  of  James,  tlio  fiftli  carl,  who  was  a  distinguished 
commander  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  was  beheaded  by 
the  Yorkists  after  the  battle  of  Towton  field,  in  14G1. 
The  second  brother,  John,  was  sixth  carl,  and  although 
true  to  the  principles  of  his  party,  was  in  favor  with  the 
Yorkist  king,  Edward  IV.,  who  used  to  say  that  "  he 
was  the  goodliest  knight  he  ever  beheld,  and  the  finest 
gentleman  m  Christendom."  He  spoke  all  the  langua- 
ges of  Europe ;  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  several 
coiurtB,  and  died  unmarried,  on  a  pilgrimage  in  the 


vited  him  to  England  on  the  pretence 
of  consulting  him  on  Irish  affixirs ;  but 
Kildare  mistrusted  the  king's  object, 
and  as  an  apology  for  not  complying 
with  the  royal  summons,  called  a  par- 
liament and  obtained  from  the  chief 
lords  letters  which  he  transmitted  to 
the  king,  importing  that  his  presence 
was  indispensable  at  that  juncture  in 
Ireland.  The  next  moment  we  find 
the  earl  i-eceiving  young  Simnel  as 
a  true  prince,  and  embarking  in  his 
cause.  His  example  was  almost  uni- 
versally followed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pale,  who  still  cherished  the  mem 
ory  of  the  popular  favorite,  Kichard, 
duke  of  York.  In  vain  did  Henry 
exhibit  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  to  the 
gaze  of  the  citizens  of  London.  Thesoj 
were  convinced ;  but  the  Anglo-Irish 
were  not  yet  undeceived,  and  insisted 
that  the  person  whom  Henry  had  put 
forward  was  the  counterfeit,  and  theirs 
the  -genuine  prince.  Octaviauus  de 
Palatio,J  archbishop  of  Armagh,  saw 
through  the  Simnel  imposture,  and 
endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  expose  it. 
The  bishop  of  Clogher,  the  families  of 
Butler  and  St.  Laurence,  and  the  citi' 
zens  of  vVaterford,  also  remained  faith- 


Holy  Land  in  1478.  The  third,  or  youngest  brother, 
Thomas,  mentioned  above,  was  ambassador  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  Burgundy,  and  died  in  1515,  the  most 
wealthy  subject  of  the  crown  of  England.  He  left  no 
sons,  and  his  second  daughter,  Margaret,  was  the  mother 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  father  of  the  famous  Anne  Boleyn. 

f  Cathal  MacManus  Maguire,  canon  of  Armagh  and 
dean  of  Clogher,  the  original  compiler  of  the  Annals  of 
Ulster,  who  died  in  1498. 

X  He  is  also  called  Octavianus  Itallcos,  and  was  a  native 
of  Florence. 
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ful  to  the  king.  Mai-garet,  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  );hief  contriver  of 
the  scheme ;  and  lords  Lovell  and  Lin- 
coln, the  latter  a  nephew  of  the  late 
king,  arrived  from  her  court  in  Ireland, 
in  1487,  with  an  army  of  2,000  Ger- 
mans, enlisted  in  Simnel's  cause,  under 
the  command  of  a  veteran  soldier, 
named  Martin  Schv^artz.  Simnel  was 
then  solemnly  crowned  in  Christ's 
Church  on  Whitsunday,  with  the  title 
of  Edward  VI.,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lord  deputy,  the  chancellor,  the  treasu- 
rer, the  earl  of  Lincoln,  lord  Lovell, 
and  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  king- 
dom, as  well  ecclesiastical  as  secular. 
The  diadem  used  in  the  ceremony  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  church  of 
Sainte  Marie  del  Dam  ;*  and  the  mock 
king  was  then  carried  in  triumph  from 
Christ's  church  to  Dublin  castle  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  gigantic  Anglo-Irish- 
man, popularly  called  Great  Darcy  of 
Flatten. 

Simnel  was  next  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Lancashire  with  an  army  composed  of 
some  Anglo-Irish  and  of  the  Germans 
already  mentioned.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  with 
a  small  force,  but  in  their  march  through 
Yoikshire  the  aid  which  they  expected 

*  For  the  identification  of  the  name  of  this  church, 
situated  near  Dame's-gate,  see  Gilbert's  History  of  Dub- 
lin, vol.  ii.,  pp.  1  and  256. 

f  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  title  of  Uris  intacta 
w&B  conferred  by  Henry  on  Waterford.  A  contemporary 
metrical  version,  or  rather  amplification  of  the  letter 

80 


did  not  appear;  and  in  a  desperate 
battle  at  Stoke,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
they  were  utterly  routed  by  the  van- 
guard of  king  Henry's  army.  Simnel's 
army  consisted  of  only  8,000  men,  of 
whom  4,000  were  slain,  with  all  the 
leaders,  including  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
lords  Thomas  and  Maurice  FitzGerald, 

• 

Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  and  Schwartz. 
Simnel  himself  and  Bichard  Symong 
were  made  prisoners  and  dealt  with 
rather  mercifully ;  for  while  the  latter 
was  consigned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, the  youthful  tool  of  the  conspira- 
tors was  only  condemned  to  act  as 
turnspit  in  the  king's  kitchen,  and  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
falconer.  The  earl  of  Kildare  and  other 
Anglo-I]"ish  lords  involved  in  the  mad 
scheme,  but  who  did  not  accompany 
Simnel  to  England,  sent  messengers  to 
crave  the  king's  pardon,  and  Henry 
seems  to  have  contented  himself  for 
that  time  by  sending  them  a  sharp  rep- 
rimand. He  was  unwilling  to  dispense 
with  the  earl's  services,  or  drive  him 
into  determined  hostility,  so  he  retained 
him  in  his  office  of  lord  deputy.  To 
the  citizens  of  Waterford  Henry  wrote 
commending  their  loyalty,  and  giving 
them  leave  to  seize  for  the  use  of  theii- 
city  the  ships  and  merchandise  of  the 
rebel  citizens  of  Dublin  ;f  and  when 
the  latter  applied  in  abject  terms  for 

addressed  by  the  mayor  of  Waterford,  in  the  name  o, 
the  citizens,  in  reply  to  the  summons  received  from  thi 
earl  of  Kildare,  to  recognize  the  mock  king,  Simnel,  is 
published  from  a  MS.  in  the  State-paper  Office,  in  Cn> 
ker'B  "  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland." 
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forgiveness,  and  endeavored  to  excul- 
pate themselves  by  tlirowiug  the  blame 
of  tlieir  ridiculous  revolt  on  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  Henry  does  not  appear  to  have 
noticed  tlieir  communication. 

The  first  mention  of  fire-arms  in  the 
Irish  annals  occure  in  the  year  1487, 
when  one  Brian  O'Rourke  was  slain  by 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  surnamed  Gallda,  or 
the  Anglicized,  "with  a  ball  from  a 
gun ;"  and  the  following  year  cannon 
make  their  appearance,  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare having,  in  an  incursion  into  Mage- 
oghegan's  territory,  demolished  the 
castle  of  Balrath  (Bile-ratha),  in  the 
present  barony  of  Moycashel,  in  West 
Meath,  with  ordnance.  James,  the 
ninth  earl  of  Desmond,  was  murdered 
'n  his  castle,  at  Rathkeale,  in  1487,  by 
lis  own  attendants,  at  the  instigation, 
fis  the  Irish  annals  say,  of  his  brother 
John,  who,  as  well  as  the  others  impli- 
cated in  the  murder,  was  banished  by 
bis  brother  Maurice,  who  succeeded  to 
the  earldom.  The  new  earl  was  nick- 
named "  baccagh,"  or  the  lame,  but  his 
martial  career  soon  caused  this  epithet 
to  be  changed  into  that  of  "  warlike," 
as  he  was  engaged  in  constant  wars 
with  his  Irish  neighbors,  although  it 
was  necessary  to  cany  him  to  the  bat- 
tlefield in  a  litter. 

A.  T).  1488. — Sir  Richard  Edgecomb 
now  came  on  a  special  commission  from 
king  Henry,  to  exact  new  oaths  of  alle- 
giance from  the  lords  and  others,  and 
to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  the  king^s 
pardon  was  to  be  granted  to  them.  He 
was  atten  led  by  a  guard  of  500  men, 


conv^eyed  in  four  ships,  and  landed  at 
Kinsale  on  the  27th  of  June,  where  he 
received  the  homage  of  lords  Barry  and 
Courcey,  and  administered  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  inhabitants.  At  Water- 
ford,  where  he  next  arrived.  Sir  Richard 
was  received  with  great  honor  by  the 
citizens,  who  urgently  entreated  that  if 
the  earl  of  Kildare  were  again  to  be 
invested  with  authority,  theii*  city,  to 
which  for  its  loyalty  he  was  always 
hostile,  might  be  exempted  from  his 
jurisdiction,  and  from  that  "  of  all  othei 
Irish  lords  who  should  ever  bear  any 
rule  in  that  land ;  and  might  hold  im- 
mediately of  the  king,  or  of  such  Eng- 
lish lords  as  shall  fortune  hereafter  to 
have  rule  in  Ireland."  The  commissioner 
next  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  took  up 
his  lodgings  in  the  convent  of  the  Friars 
Preachers.  He  was  informed  that  the 
earl  of  Kildare  was  absent  on  a  pil- 
grimage, and  his  first  interview  with 
that  nobleman  did  not  take  place  until 
seven  days  after,  in  St.  Thomas's  abbey, 
Thomas-court,  when  the  commissioner 
read  the  king's  letters  to  him  and  intro- 
duced the  object  of  his  mission.  This 
parley  did  not  end  satisfactorily,  and 
the  earl  retired  to  his  house  at  May- 
nooth,  where  Sir  Richard  was  subse- 
quently induced  to  visit  him,  and  was 
splendidly  entertained.  But  the  polite- 
ness and  hospitality  shown  to  him  did 
not  prevent  the  commissioner  from  re- 
monstrating against  the  delays  which 
took  place,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  an  arrangement.  He  used 
strong  and  threatening  words,  but  the 
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lords  of  the  Pale,  on  their  side,  told 
him,  at  one  of  their  interviews,  that 
•!»Joner  than  submit  to  the  terms  he 
proposed  they  would  join  the  Irish. 
At  length  there  was  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. The  earl  did  homage  before  the 
commissioner  ia  the  great  chamber  of 
St.  Thomas's  abbey.  He  was  then  ab- 
solved from  the  excommunication  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  rebellion ;  and 
during  the  celebration  of  mass  in  a  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  abbey,  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  on  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament.  The  bishops  and  nobles 
who  were  implicated  with  him  in  the 
late  revolt  took  the  same  oath.  Sir 
Richard  then  suspended  round  the  earl's 
neck  a  gold  chain  which  the  king  had 
sent  hira  ;  and  all  proceeded  from  the 
private  chapel  to  the  church  of  the  ab- 
bey, where  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted  by 
the  choir.*  With  great  difficulty  the 
commissioner  was  subsequently  induced 
to  grant  the  royal  pardon  to  Thomas 
Plunket,  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active  of  Simnel's  partisans ;  but  no 
solicitation  could  induce  him  to  extend 
the  amnesty  to  Keating,  the  refractory 
prior  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Kil- 
rnainham,  who  had  committed  innumer- 
able frauds  and  outrages,  had  expelled 
and  imprisoned  Marmaduke  Lomley, 
the  lawful  prior,  and  continued  to  usurp 
that  dignity,  as  well  as  the  office  of  con- 
stable,  or  governor  of  Dublin    castle. 

*  See  the  Diary  of  Sir  Richard  EdgecomVa  Voyage 
biio  Irela/nd,  published  in  Ilarria's  Hibernica.  Sir 
Richard  sailed  from  DaJker  on  the  30th  of  July, 


The  following  year  Kildare  and  several 
other  Anglo-Irish  lords  waited  on  the 
king  at  Greenwich,  in  obedience  to  a 
royal  summons ;  and  at  a  banquet  to 
which  Henry  invited  them  they  were 
attended  at  table  by  their  late  idol, 
Lambert  Simnel,  who  was  taken  for 
that  occasion  from  his  duties  in  the 
kitchen. 

A.  D.  1492. — After  what  had  so  re- 
cently passed,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
sane  men  could  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  duped  by  another  plot  of  a  mock 
prince ;  yet  the  intriguing  duchess  of 
Burgundy  tried  the  experiment  once 
more,  and  with  some  success.  On  this 
occasion  she  selected  a  boy  named  Peter 
Osbeck,  but  commonly  called  Perkin 
Warbeck,  a  native  of  Tournay,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  had  him  trained  to  represent 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  one  of  the  two 
young  princes,  sons  of  Edward  lY.,  who 
were  murdered  by  Richard  III.  in  the 
tower.  He  was  sent  into  Portugal  in 
1490  to  await  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  introduction  to  the  public,  and  this 
occasion  seemed  to  present  itself  in  1492. 
The  king,  urged  by  some  suspicions 
which  appear  to  have  been  groundless, 
had  deprived  Kildare  of  the  office  of 
deputy,  and  serious  disturbances  had 
followed  in  the  Pale.  Sir  James  Butler, 
or  Ormond,  as  he  is  called  in  the  annals, 
natural  son  of  John,  earl  of  Ormond, 
who  died  in  Jerusalem  on  a  pilgrimage 
in  1478,  came  to  Ireland  about  this 
time,  after  a  long  absence,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  O'Briens,  the  Mac  Williams 
of  Clanricard,  and  others,  endeavored 
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to  get  himself  acknowledged  Lead  of 
the  Butlers,  while  his  uncle,  Thomas, 
earl  of  Ormond,  was  on  diplomatic  ser- 
vice for  the  king  in  France.  This  illegal 
conduct  did  not  prevent  king  Henry 
from  appointing  Sir  James  lord  treasurer 
of  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  FitzEustace, 
while  Walter  Fitzsimons,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  was  appointed  lord  deputy. 
The  earl  of  Kildare  did  not  submit 
peaceably  to  the  indignity  to  which, 
through  the  medium  of  Sir  James  Or- 
mond, he  was  subjected ;  and,  in  some 
tumults  which  ensued,  he  burned  Sheep- 
street,  now  called  Ship-sti'eet,  which  ad- 
ioiued  the  castle  of  Dublin,  but  was 
then  outside  the  city  walls.  He  also 
withdrew  his  pi'otection  from  the  Eng- 
lish of  Meath,  who  had  refused  to  take 
part  in  his  quarrel,  and  the  spoliation 
of  their  teri-itory  in  every  direction,  by 
the  Irish,  was  the  consequence. 

At  this  juncture,  when  England  was 
besides  involved  in  a  war  with  France, 
young  Warbeck  made  his  appearance 
at  Cork,  where  he  arrived  in  a  merchant 
vessel  from  Lisbon,  and  announced  him- 
yelf  as  Richard,  duke  of  York.  He  was 
well  received  by  the  citizens,  and  John 
Water,  or  Walters,  a  respectable  mei'- 
chant  who  had  been  mayor  of  the  city, 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  which  soon 
after  excited  great  enthusiasm  on  an 
invitation  being  received  by  Warbeck 
from  the  king  of  France  to  visit  his 
court.  At  the  French  court  Warbeck 
was  received  with  royal  honors,  but  this 
demonstration  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  result  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 


duce, namely,  a  peace  with  Henry;  and 
the  impostor  retired  to  Flanders,  where 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy  welcomed  him 
as  her  nephew,  and  called  him  "  the 
White  Rose  of  England." 

A.  D.  1493. — Towards  the  close  of  this 
year  Sir  Robert  Preston,  first  viscount 
Gormanstown,  was  made  lord  deputy 
in  the  absence  of  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  was  sent  for  by  the  king 
to  give  him  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.  Sir  James  Ormond  also  re- 
paired to  England,  and  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare, fearing  the  machinations  of  such 
enemies,  hastened  thither,  but  did  not 
on  that  occasion  succeed  in  vindicating 
himself  from  the  charges  made  against 
him. 

A.  D.  1494. — Alarmed  at  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  Henry  now  sent  over 
Sir  Edward  Poyuings,  a  knight  of  the 
garter  and  privy  councillor,  to  under- 
take the  government.  Sir  Edward  was 
accompanied  by  some  eminent  English 
lawyers  to  act  as  his  council,  and  brought 
with  him  a  force  of  1,000  men.  Deter- 
mined in  the  fiist  instance  to  extirpate 
the  abettors  of  Warbeck,  the  leaders  of 
whom  it  was  understood  had  fled  to 
Ulster,  he  marched  with  a  large  army 
to  the  north ;  the  earl  of  Kildare,  not- 
withstanding his  equivocal  position 
towards  government,  being  invited  to 
accompany  him.  Not  long  before  this, 
in  an  inroad  by  Hugh  Oge  MacMahon 
and  John  O'Reilly,  sixty  English  gentle- 
men had  been  killed  and  many  taken 
prisoners ;  but  on  the  deputy's  approach 
the  Irish  chiefs  retu-ed  to  their  fastuesrs- 
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ea,  and  finding  no  enemy  to  figlit  with 
he  laid  waste  their  lands.  A  report  was 
then  spi-ead  that  the  earl  of  Kildare  was 
,couspiring  with  O'Hanlon  to  cut  off  the 
English  lord  deputy,  and  news  arrived 
that  the  earl's  brother  had  risen  in  re- 
bellion and  captured  the  castle  of  Car- 
low.  Under  these  circumstances  Sir 
Edward  made  peace  on  any  terms  with 
O'Hanlon  and  Magennis,  into  whose 
territory  he  had  entered,  and  returning 
to  the  south,  recovered  the  possession 
of  Carlow  castle  after  a  siege  of  ten 
days. 

In  the  month  of  November  this  year 
was  held  at  Drogheda  the  memorable 
parliament,  at  which  the  statute,  called 
after  the  lord  deputy,  Poynings'  law, 
was  passed.  By  this  parliament  it  was 
enacted  that  all  the  statutes  lately  made 
in  England  affecting  the  public  weal 
should  be  good  and  effectual  in  Ireland  ; 
the  odious  statutes  of  Kilkenny  were 
confirmed,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Ii'ish 
language,  which  had  at  that  time  be- 
come the  prevailing  liinguage  even  of 
the  Pale ;  laws  were  framed  for  the 
defence  of  the  marches ;  it  was  made  a 
felony  to  permit  "  enemies  or  rebels" 
to  pass  through  tkose  border  lands; 
the  general  use  of  Ijows  and  arrows  was 
enjoined,  and  th?  war  cries  which  some 


*  See  the  Irish  and  A.nglo-Irish  War  cries,  explained 
In  Harris's  Ware,  ii.  7fi3  ;  and  O'Donovan's  Irish  Gram- 
mar, p.  327.  They  Tere  chiefly  composed  of  the  ex- 
clamation of  defianc**,  abu  !  or  dbo  !  and  the  name,  or 
crest  of  the  familv,  or  place  of  residence,  as  Lamh- 
deaiy-ab'i!  tb^  O'Neill's  war  cry,  from  their  crest  of 
Uie  B«4-'ia»»/l  •  L'tmli-kiider-atu  I   that  of  the  O'Briens, 


of  the  great  English  families  had  adopted 
in  imitation  of  the  Irish  were  strictlv- 
forbidden.*  The  old  law,  called  the 
statute  of  Henry  FitzEmpress  (Heni-y 
II.),  which  enabled  the  council  to  elect 
a  lord  deputy  on  the  office  becoming 
suddenly  vacant  by  death,  was  repealed, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  the  government 
should  in  such  a  case  be  entrusted  to 
the  lord  treasurer,  until  a  successor 
could  be  appointed  by  the  king.  But 
the  particular  statute  known  as  Poyn 
ings'  act  was  one  which  provided  that 
henceforth  no  parliament  should  be  held 
in  Ireland  until  the  chief  governor  and 
council  had  first  certified  to  the  king, 
under  the  great  seal,  "  as  well  the  causes 
and  considerations,  as  the  acts  they  de- 
signed to  pass,  and  till  the  same  should 
be  approved  by  the  king  and  council." 
This  act  virtually  made  the  Irish  par- 
liament a  nullity ;  and  when,  in  after 
times,  it  came  to  affect,  not  merely  the 
English  Pale,  for  which  it  was  oiiginally 
framed,  but  the  whole  of  Ireland  when 
brought  under  English  law,  it  was  felt 
to  be  one  of  the  most  intolerable  griev- 
ances under  which  this  country  suffered. 
A.  D.  1496. — Sir  Edward  Poynings' 
parliament  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  the  earl  of  Kildare,  his  brother 
James,  and  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily.      The    charges    against    the    earl 


MacCarthys,  and  FitzManrices,  from  the  crest  of  the 
Right-arm  {Lamh-laider,  the  "strong  hand"),  issuing 
from  a  cloud ;  the  war  cry  of  the  Geraldines  of  Kil- 
dare, Cromadh -ahu !  from  Croom  castle  in  Limerick, 
and  that  of  the  Desmond  G«raldines,  Seanaid-abu! 
from  their  strong  castle  of  Shannid,  in  the  eama 
comity,  &C. 
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appear  to  have  been  grouuded  ou  mere 
suspicion,  but  he  was  sent  to  England, 
and  detained  there  a  prisoner ;  and  his 
countess,  it  is  said,  was  so  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  event  that  she  died  of 
grief.  At  length  an  opportunity  was 
aflbrded  him  to  plead  his  cause  before 
the  king,  and  the  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  manner  at  once  convinced 
that  astute  observer  of  character  that  he 
could  not  have  been  the  political  in- 
triguer which  his  accusers  pretended. 
One  of  the  charges  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  sacrilegiously  burned  the 
church  of  Cashel;  but  to  this  the 
earl  bluntly  replied,  that  he  never 
would  have  done  so  "  had  he  not  been 
'told  that  the  archbishop  was  in  it." 
This  novel  defence  amused  the  king; 
and  by-and-by,  when  the  counsel  against 
Kildare  wound  up  his  charge  by  vehe- 
mently protesting  that  "  not  all  Ireland 
could  govern  this  man,"  Henry  ob- 
served, "  then  he  is  the  fittest  man  to 
govern  all  Ireland."  Thus  the  earl 
triumphed ;  and  the  chieftain,  O'Han- 
lon,  having  come  forward  to  clear  him 
upon  oath  of  the  charge  of  conspiring 
with  him  against  the  English  lord 
deputy.  Kildare  was  not  only  fully 
pardoned  and  restored  to  his  honors 
and  estates,  but  by  letters  patent  was 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
returned    home    with    greater    powers 

*  The  accounts  of  these  movements  are  obscure,  but 
It  would  appear  that  Warbeck  in  1495  visited  Ireland 
with  eleven  ships  supplied  by  the  archduke ;  that  by 
the  aid  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  an  undisciplined  army 
was  raised  for  liim  in  Ireland  ;  that  he  then  laid  siege 
U>  Waterford,  and  that  the  citizens,  ou  the  approach  of 


than  he  had  ever  before  possessed ;  hia 
eldest  son,  Gerald,  being,  however,  re- 
tained as  a  hostage. 

A.  D.  149'r. — To  return  to  the  im- 
postor Warbeck,  he  was  obliged  in 
1495  to  leave  Flanders  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  between  that  country 
and  England.  He  then  returned  to  hia 
former  friends  in  Cork,  but  not  seeing 
an  encouraging  prospect  there,*  he  went 
to  Scotland,  where  he  was  introduced 
at  the  court  of  James  IV.  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
with  all  the  honors  due  to  his  assumed 
rank.  He  even  obtained  in  marriage 
the  hand  of  Catherine  Gordon,  a  lady 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  related 
to  the  royal  family,  being  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  James  I.  Again,  how^ever,  he 
was  driven  from  his  asylum,  James  and 
Henry  having  agreed  to  a  treaty;  but 
the  Scottish  king  generously  furnished 
him  with  a  ship  to  take  himself  and 
his  wife  away,  and  also  a  small  party 
of  armed  men ;  and  once  more  the  ad- 
venturer was  landed  at  Cork.  Here  he 
found  no  further  support,  and  availing 
himself  of  an  invitation  from  Cornwall, 
he  proceeded  thither  with  his  wife,  four 
Waterford  ships  sailing  in  pursuit  of  the 
fumtives.  Further  than  this  it  is  unue- 
cessary  for  us  to  trace  the  impostor's  for- 
tunes, except  to  state  that  he  closed  hia 

the  lord  deputy  to  their  assistance,  sallied  forth  and 
compelled  Warbeck  to  raise  the  siege,  three  cf  his  shipa 
being  captured  by  the  townspeople,  and  he  himself 
forced  to  return  to  Cork.  "  Fonner  historians,"  says 
Mr.  Wright,  "  have  erroneously  placed  this  siege  undftf 
the  year  1497."    Eiat.  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  26^. 
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career  atTybui'n,  in  1499,  the  infatuated 
John  Water,  mayor  of  Cork,  sharing 
his  fate  on  the  scaffold.* 

We  have  pursued  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Pale  without  turning  aside  to 
those  in  which  the  native  Irish  were 
exclusively  engaged.  These  latter  car- 
ried on  their  mutual  wars  as  usual 
without  seeming  to  regard  the  English 
as  a  common  enemy.  A  great  war 
broke  out  in  1491  between  Con  O'Neill 
and  Hugh  Koe  O'Donnell.  In  1493 
Tyrone  was  laid  waste  by  a  contest  for 
the  succession  among  the  O'Neills 
themselves;  and  in  a  sanguinary  battle 
at  Glasdrummond  Con  O'Neill  tri- 
umphed over  his  opponent,  Donnell 
O'Neill.  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell  then 
mustered  a  large  army  in  Tirconnell 
And  Counaught,  marched  into  Tyrone, 
and  after  a  furious  battle  with  Henry 
Oge  O'Neill,  at  Beanna  Boirche,  in  the 
Mourne  mountains,  returned  home  vic- 
torious. In  1495,  O'Donnell  went  on 
a  visit  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  was 
received  with  great  honors.  In  the 
Scottish  accounts  he  is  called  the  Great 
O'Donnell  ^-f  but  nothing  certain  is 
known  of  the  object  of  his  visit.  On 
his  return  he  defeated  the  O'Conors  at 
Sligo,  but  raised  the  siege  of  that  town 
on  the  approach  of  MacWilliam  (Burke) 
of  Clanricard.  In  14^7,  provoked  by 
the  dissensions  between  his  sons,  Hugh 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Four  Masters  make 
no  mention  whatever  of  either  S^mnel  or  Warbeck,  or 
of  any  proceedings  relating  to  them. 

•{■  Tyller,  Hist.  Scot.,  vol.  iv.,  c.  3. 

t  The  Ckithach  (Preliator),  the  metallic  reliquary  or 
box,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  tran- 


Roe  resigned  the  lordship  of  Tirconnell, 
which  was  then  assumed  by  his  son 
Con;  but  his  second  son,  Hugh  Oge^ 
would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement, 
and  got  some  of  the  Burkes  to  assist 
him  with  a  fleet.  Con  was  defeated  in 
battle,  but  two  days  after  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  his  brother  Hugh,  and 
sent  him  to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Conmaicne  Guile,  in  Connaught.  Con 
now  invaded  Moylurg,  but  was  de- 
feated with  terrible  slaughter  by  Mac- 
Dermot,  in  the  Pass  of  Ballaghboy,  in 
the  Curlieu  mountains ;  the  famous  Ca- 
thach,  which  the  O'Donnells  always 
carried  before  them  into  battle,  being 
among  the  spoils  which  he  lost  on  that 
occasion.  ;f  Con's  misfortunes  did  not 
terminate  here.  Henry  Oge  O'Neill 
judged  the  opportunity  a  favorable  one 
to  avenge  the  defeat  he  recently  received 
from  Hugh  Roe,  and  led  an  army  into 
Tirconnell.  He  first  laid  waste  the  land 
of  Fanad,  and  in  a  battle  which  he  then 
fought  with  Con  O'Donnell,  the  latter 
turbulent  and  ambitious  young  chief- 
tain was  slain  and  his  forces  routed. 
Upon  this  Hugh  Roe  resumed  the  lord- 
ship ;  and  Hugh  Oge  w^ho  was  now 
liberated,  having  declined  the  chief- 
taincy which  his  father  offered  him, 
father  and  son  appear  to  have  ruled 
their  principality  with  joint  sway. 
Erer  since  the  pardon  accorded  to 


scribed  by  St  ColumbkUlb,  was  preserved.  It  has  re- 
cently been  deposited  by  its  owner.  Sir  Richard  O'Don- 
nell, in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The 
Cathach  was  recovered  from  the  MacDermotts  in  1499, 
by  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  who  entered  Moylurg  with  an 
army  for  the  purpose. 
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him  in  1494,  Garrett,  earl  of  Kildai-e, 
was  constantly  engaged  in  war  with 
some  of  the  Irisli  septs ;  but  on  most  of 
these  occasions  he  acted  rather  as  an 
Irish  chieftain  than  as  the  deputy  of 
the  English  king.  His  sister,  Eleouora, 
was  married  to  Con  O'Neill,  and  this 
alliance  involved  him  in  the  numerous 
feuds  of  which  Tyrone  was  the  theatre. 
At  the  instance  of  his  nephew,  Tur- 
lough  O'Neill,  and  of  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell,  an  ally  of  Turlough's,  he  marched 
to  the  north  in  1498,  and  took  the 
castle  of  Dungannon  by  the  aid  of 
ordnance.  The  following  year  Hugh 
Roe  came  to  the  Pale  to  visit  the  earl, 
who  gave  him  his  son  Henry  in  foster- 
age, notwithstanding  the  stringent  laws 
against  this  kind  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Irish.  This  year  (1499)  the  earl 
marched  into  Connaught,  but  only  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrels  of  some  of  the 
Irish  chieftains,  for  the  castles  which 
be  took  from  one  rival  chief  he  deliv- 
ered to  another,  and  MacWilliam  Burke 
soon  after  restored  them  to  their  former 
possessors.  In  1500  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell  and  the  lord  justice  marched  in 
concert  into  Tyi'one  to  co-operate  against 
John  Boy  O'Neill,  from  whom  they 
took  the  castle  of  Kinard,  or  Caledon, 
which  was  then  delivered  up  to  the 
earl's  nephew,  Turlough  O'Neill. 

A.  D.  1504. — For  some  time  an  in- 
veterate wai'fare  had  been  cari-ied  on 
between  MacWilliam  (Burke)  of  Clan- 
rickai'd,  styled  Ulick  HI.,  and  Melagh- 
lin  O'Kelly,  the  Ii-ish  chief  of  Hy-Many. 
Burke  was  the  aggressor,  and  the  more 


powerful.  This  year  he  captured  and 
demolished  O'Kelly's  castles  of  Garbh- 
dhoire,  now  Garbally;  Muine-anmhe 
adha,  or  Monivea,  and  Gallach,  now 
called  Castleblakeny,  in  the  county  of 
Gal  way;  and  the  Irish  chief,  then  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  had  recourse  to  the 
earl  of  Kildare  for  protection.  The 
latter,  more  desirous  of  curbing  the 
growing  power  of  Clanrickard,  with 
whom  he  had  a  pereonal  feud,  than  of 
restoring  peace  in  Connaught,  mustered 
a  powerful  army,  and  crossed  the  Shan- 
non. He  was  joined  by  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donnell  and  his  son,  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  Kinel-Connell ;  by  O'Conor 
Roe  of  Northern  Connaught;  MacDer- 
mot  of  Moylurg;  the  warlike  chiefs 
Magennis,  MacMahon,  and  O'Haulon ; 
O'Reilly ;  the  bishop  of  Ardagh,  who 
was  then  the  chief  of  the  O'Farrells  of 
Annaly;  O'Conor  Faly;  the  O'Kellys: 
the  lower  Mac  Williams,  or  Burkes  of 
Mayo ;  and,  in  fact,  by  the  forces  of 
nearly  all  Leath-Chuinn,  or  the  northerr 
half  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  o 
O'Neill.  Besides  these  he  was  attended 
by  viscount  Gormanstown,  the  barons 
of  Slane,  Delvin,  Howth,  Kileen,  Trim 
leston,  and  Dunsaney,  and  by  John 
Blake,  mayor  of  Dublin,  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force.  Clanrickard,  on  his 
side,  also  assembled  a  very  numerous 
army,  his  allies  being  Teige  O'Brien, 
lord  of  Thomond,  the  MacNamaras  and 
other  North  Munster  chiefs;  Mac-LBi'ien 
of  Ara;  O'Kertnedy  of  Ormond ;  and 
O'Carroll  of  Ely.  One  of  Clanrickard's 
chief  stronsrholds  at  this  time  was  the 
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eastle  of  Claregalway,  or  Baile-an-clilair, 
Riid  about  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
this  place,  on  some  elevated  rocky  land 
called  Knoc-tuagh  (Knocktow),  or  the 
Hill  of  Axes,  his  army  was  drawn  up 
to  await  the  enemy.  The  battle  which 
ensued  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  decisive  that  had  taken  place  in 
Ireland  since  the  invasion ;  but  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  perversion  of  the 
truth  than  to  represent  it,  as  English 
historians  have  done,  as  a  battle  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish,  or  between 
the  forces  of  the  English  government 
and  the  "  Irish  rebels."  For  some  hours 
the  issue  seemed  doubtful,  but  ultimate- 
ly Clanrickard  and  his  allies  suffered  a 
total  overthrow.  Their  loss  in  the  bat- 
tle and  flight,  according  to  Ware,  was 
2,000  men;  Cox  makes  it  amount  to 
4,000 ;  and  that  fabulous  Anglo-Irish 
compilation,  the  Book  of  Howth,  raises 
the  loss  to  9,000  !  The  white  book  of 
the  Exchequer  asserted,  according  to 
Ware,  as  a  kind  of  miracle,  that  not  one 
Englishman  was  even  hurt  in  the  battle, 
a  thing  which  is  quite  possible,  as  there 
were  probably  no  Englishmen  actually 
engaged  on  either  side ;  but  although 
nothing  can  be  more  silly  than  to  boast 
of  the  victory  as  if  won  by  Englishmen, 
it  was  in  its  results  a  most  important 


*  Sir  John  Davis  admits  that  this  battle  arose  out  of  a 
private  quarrel  of  the  earl  of  Kildare.  Ware  does  not 
discredit  the  report  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  "  a  private 
grudge  between  Kildare  and  Ulick  ;"  Cox  alludes  to  such 
an  opinion  in  similar  terms ;  and  the  Four  Masters,  who 
were  not  accessible  to  these  writers,  record  the  circum- 
Btances  as  we  have  related  them,  and  in  a  way  which 
leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  naatter.    I>i.  O'Donovan,  who 

40 


one  for  English  interests,  by  establishing 
the  power  of  the  Pale,  and  inflicting  a 
blow  on  the  Irish  chieftains  from  which 
they  never  recovered.*  The  Book  of 
Howth  attributes  an  atrocious  expres- 
sion to  viscount  Gormanstown  after  the 
battle.  "  We  have  slaughtered  our  ene- 
mies," said  he  to  the  earl  of  Kildare, 
according  to  this  veracious  authority ; 
"but  to  complete  the  good  deed  we 
must  do  the  like  with  all  the  Irish  of 
our  own  party."  As  a  contrast  to  which 
insolence  of  success,  Leland  candidly  ob- 
serves, that  "  in  the  remains  of  the  old 
Irish  annalists  we  do  not  find  any  con- 
siderable rancor  expressed  against  the 
English ;  but  they  even  speak  of  the 
actions  and  fortunes  of  great  English 
lords  with  affection  and  sympathy."f 
Kildai'e,  with  his  usual  impetuosity, 
wished  to  push  on  to  Gal  way,  eight 
miles  distant,  the  evening  of  the  battle, 
but  the  veteran  O'Donnell  recommended 
him  to  encamp  that  night  on  the  field, 
until  the  troops,  scattered  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  should  be  collected.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  19th  of  Aug- 
ust, 1504,  and  the  next  day  Galway  and 
Athenry  surrendered  to  the  earl  with- 
out resistance.  Kildare  distributed 
thirty  tuns  of  wine  among  his  army, 
but  whether  he  paid  the  merchants  of 


had  every  existing  record  of  this  transaction  before  him, 
says  the  conflict  at  Eoiocktow  was,  in  fact,  a  battle  be- 
tween Leath-Chuinn  and  Leath-Mhogha,  the  northern 
and  southern  halves  of  Ireland,  like  the  battles  of  Moy 
Lena,  Moy  Mucruimhe,  and  Moy  Alvy,  whera  the 
southerns  were  as  usual  defeated.  The  name  of  the  placB 
is  at  present  written  either  Knocktow  or  Knockdoa. 
f  Hist,  of  Ireland,  book  ill.,  c  6. 
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Galway  for  it  we  are  uot  told.  He 
himself,  as  a  reward  for  tLie  victory, 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter.  As 
to  Ulick  Burke,  he  escaped,  but  his  two 
BODS,  and  some  say  his  two  daughters 
also,  were  made  prisoners. 

The  only  event  of  interest  recorded 
in  the  remainder  of  this  reign  is  the 
death  of  Hugh  Roe  O'Dounell,  which 
took  place  m  1505,  in  the  TSth  year  of 
£is  age,  and  the  44th  of  his  reign  over 
Tirconnell.  He  was  the  son  of  the  cele- 


brated Niall  Garv  O'Donnell,  and  was 
one  of  a  long  line  of  heroes.  "  In  his 
time,"  say  the  annalists,  "  there  was  no 
need  *of  defence  for  the  houses  in  Tir- 
connell, except  to  close  the  doors  against 
the  wind."  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Hugh  Oge.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  the  countiy  was  frequently 
visited  by  pestilence,  and  the  fearful 
visitation,  called  the  sweating  sickuesa 
raged  for  several  years. 
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Earl  of  Ossory. — Wars  in  Ulster. — Battle  of  Knockavoe. — Triumph  of  Kildare. — Vain  attempts  to  reconcile 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell. — Treasonable  Correspondence  of  Desmond. — Kildare  again  in  Difficulties. — Effect  of 
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Arrest  of  his  Uncles. — Their  Cruel  Fate. — Lord  Leonard  Gray  in  Ireland. — Destruction  of  O'Brien's  Bridge. — 
Interesting  Events  in  Offaly. — Desolating  War  against  the  Irish. — Confederation  of  Irish  Chiefs. — Fidelity  of 
the  Irish  to  their  Faith. — Rescue  of  young  Gerald  FitzGerald. — Extension  of  the  Geraldine  League. — 
Desecration  of  Sacred  Things. — Battle  of  Belahoe. — Submission  of  Southern  Chiefs. — Escape  of  young  Gerald 
to  France. — Effects  of  the  "  Reformation"  on  Ireland. — Servility  of  Parliament. — Henry's  Insidious  Policy  in 
Ireland. — George  Brown,  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  DubUn. — His  Character. — Failure  of  the  New  Creed 
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Gonteiwporary  Severeigns  and  lOventt. — Popes :  Jii-ius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.,  Clement  VII.,  Paul  III. — Kings  of  France , 
Loni8  XII.,  Francis  1. — Emperors  of  Germany;  Maximilian  I,,  Charles  V. — Soverf/igns  of  Scotland:  James  IV.,  James  V., 
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(A.  D.  1509   TO   A.  D.  1547.) 


No  change  was  made  in  the  Irish 
government  on  the  accession  of 
Ilenry  VIII.  Gerald,  the  veteran  earl 
of  Kildare,  was  confirmed  in  his  office 
as  lord  deputy,  and  still  carried  on  his 
forays  against  various  Irish  septs.  In 
1510  he  proceeded  with  a  numerous 
army  into  south  Munster  against  the 
MacCarthys,  and  was  joined  by  James, 


son  of  the  earl  of  Desmond.  In  Ealla, 
now  Duhallow,  he  took  the  castle  of 
Kanturk,  and  in  Kerry  the  castle  of 
Pailis,  near  Laune  Bridge,  and  Castle- 
maine.  Returning  to  the  county  of 
Limerick  he  was  joined  by  Hugh,  lord 
of  Tircouhel],  the  son  of  his  old  ally, 
Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  with  a  small,  but 
efficient  body  of  troops.     He  crossed 
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the  Shannon  and  destroyed  a  wooden 
bridge  which  stood  over  that  river  at 
Portcrusha,  probably  somewhere  near 
Castleconnell,  but  here  his  progress  was 
checked.  Turlouofh  O'Brien  had  col- 
lected  a  large  army  composed  of  the 
septs  of  North  Munster  and  Clanrickard, 
and  at  this  point  approached  so  close 
that  the  men's  voices  could  be  heard 
from  the  opposite  camps  duiing  the 
night ;  but  the  morning  after  this  bold 
advance  of  O'Brien  found  Kildare  pre- 
paring to  retreat.  The  Leinster  and 
Meath  troops,  with  O'Donnell's  small 
contingent,  were  placed  in  the  rear,  and 
James  of  Desmond,  with  the  Munster 
forces,  led  the  van.*  While  retiring  in 
this  order  he  was  attacked  by  O'Brien, 
who  took  large  spoils  and  slew  several 
of  the  English,  among  others  Barnwell, 
of  Crickstown,  in  Meath,  and  a  baron 
Kent ;  but  the  earl  succeeded,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  in  reaching 
Limerick  through  Monabraher,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Shannon,  and  soon 
after  he  left  Munster. 

A.  D.  1512. — The  earl  once  more 
crossed  the  Shannon  into  Connaught, 
and  took  the  castle  of  Koscommon  and 
that  of  Cavetown,  in  Moylurg.  O'Don- 
nell,  who  had  spent  the  year  1511  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Home,  and  was  engaged 
since  his  return  in  making  reprisals  on 
O'Neill  for  depredations  committed  by 
the  latter  in  Tirconnell  during  his  ab- 
sence, came  to  the  Curlieu  mountains  to 

*  Ware  says  that  James  of  Desmond  was  with  O'Brien 
on  this  occasion,  but  the  context  Bhowe  the  Four  Masters, 
whom  we  have  followed,  to  bo  correct. 


meet  Kildare,  and  renewed  the  friendly 
relations  which  must  have  been  dis- ' 
turbed  by  O'Donnell's  hostilities  in 
Ulster.  Apparently  as  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  conference  the  earl 
soon  after  marched  to  the  north,  entered 
Clannaboy,  and  took  the  castle  of  Bel- 
fast, and  other  strongholds.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  O'Donnell 
appears  to  have  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  English  interest.  He 
visited  Scotland  on  the  invitation  of 
James  IV.,  who  treated  him  with  great 
honor,  during  three  months  which  he 
stayed  there,  and  as  we  are  told  that 
"he  changed  the  king's  resolution  of 
coming  to  Ireland  as  he  intended,"  we 
may  conclude  that  James  meditated  an 
invasion,  from  which  he  was  deterred' 
by  O'Donnell's  advice,  and  by  the  re- 
collection, probably,  of  the  fate  of  Ed- 
ward Bruce. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  made  his  last 
compaign  in  Ely  O'Carroll,  where  he 
laid  sieore  to  the  castle  of  O'Banan's- 
leap ;  but  failing  to  take  this  stronghold, 
he  retired  to  Athy,  where  he  died ;  his 
death,  as  some  say,  being  caused  by  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  long  be- 
fore in  O'More's  counti-y.  The  Irish 
annalists  style  him  the  Great  Earl,  and 
describe  him  as  "  valorous,  princely,  and 
religious."  He  was  interred  in  Christ 
Church,  and  his  son,  Garrett  Oge,  or 
Gerald  the  younger,  was  chosen  by  the 
privy  council  to  succeed  him  as  lord 
justice,  and  soon  after  was  created  lord 
deputy  by  letters  patent.  The  new  earl 
rivalled   his   father's   zeal   against  the 
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border  Irish,  and  inaugurated  his  ad- 
ministration by  defeating  the  O'Mores, 
and  slaying  in  battle  fourteen  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  O'Reillys,  including 
the  head  of  the  sept. 

A.  D.  1514. — When  Art,  son  of  Con, 
who  had  succeeded  Art,  son  of  Hugh 
O'Neill,  and  Hugh  O'Donnell,  met  this 
year  at  Ardsratha,  or  Ardstraw-bridge, 
in  Tyrone,  at  the  head  of  hostile  armies, 
and  separated  in  peace,  the  annalists 
attribute  the  fortunate  issue  to  the 
interposition  of  heaven.  Few,  indeed, 
and  brief  were  the  intervals  in  the 
mutual  warfare  of  the  Kinel-Connell 
and  the  Kinel-Owen ;  but  if  we  judge 
from  the  changes  which  had  by  this 
time  taken  place  in  theii*  respective 
territorial  boundaries,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  former  of  these  great  septs 
were  generally  the  aggressors.  The 
chiefs  of  Tirconnell  had  succeeded  in 
wresting  very  large  territories  from  the 
O'Neills;  and  by  the  treaty  made  on 
this  occasion  the  charters  by  which 
O'Donnell  claimed  sovereignty  over 
Inishowen,  Fermanagh,  and  other  tracts 
of  country  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Kinel-Owen,  were  confirmed.  The  place 
where  the  armies  met  was  also  consider- 
ably within  the  frontier  of  Tyrone.  As 
to  the  peace,  it  was  of  short  duration, 
for  two  years  after  we  find  the  same 
parties  again  at  war.* 

A.  D.  1516. — A  feud  broke  out  be- 


*  On  tliis  latter  occasion  O'Donnell  also  carried  Ids 
arms  into  Conuaught,  and  took  the  castle  of  Sligo  by 
tlie  aid  of  some  cannon  whicli  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
a  French  knight  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Patrick's 


tween  James  son  of  Maurice,  earl  of  De» 
mond,  and  his  uncle,  John.    The  former 
was    supported  .by    MacCarthy    More 
(Cormac   Ladhrach,  or   the   "hasty"), 
Donnell  MacCarthy  of  Carberry,  and 
other  chieftains  of  that  sept,  and  also 
by  the  white   knight,   the   knight   of 
Glinn,  the  knight  of  Kerry,  FitzMau 
rice,  and  O'Conor-Kerry ;    while  John 
was    aided    by   the   Dalcassians,   with 
whose  chiefs  he  was  allied  by  his  mar- 
riage with  More,  daughter  of  Donougb, 
son  of  Brian  Duv  O'Brien,  lord  of  Car 
rigogonnell   and    Pobblebrien.     James 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Lough  Gur, 
but  on  the  approach  of  John  with  the 
army  of  Thomond,  reinforced  by  that 
of  the   Butlers,  he   retreated   without 
fighting.     This  feud  was  followed  by 
one  between  Pierse  Butler,  claiming  to 
be  earl  of  Ormond,  and  other  members 
of  his  family. 

In  the  mean  time  the  young  earl  of 
Kildare  succeeded  in  taking  the  castle 
of  O'Banan's-leap,  which  his  father  had 
besieged  in  vain ;  and  the  following 
year  (1517)  he  led  an  army  to  Tyrone 
at  the  instance  of  his  kinsmen,  the 
O'Neills,  who  were  as  usual  in  arms 
against  other  branches  of  their  sept. 
Having  retaken  Dundrum  castle,  in  Le- 
cale,  from  which  the  English  had  been 
expelled,  and  vanquished  the  Magenises, 
he  proceeded  to  desolate  Tyrone,  and 
captured  and  burned  the  fort  of  Dun- 


purgatory  in  Lough  Derg,  and  had  been  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  chief  of  Tirconnell.  Several  other 
castles  in  northern  Connaught  were  surrendered  to 
O'Donnell  immediately  after  his  capture  of  Sligo. 
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gannon.  On  the  invitation  of  O'Melagb- 
lin  lie  led  liis  army  to  Delvin,  where 
Mulrony  O'Carroll  had  committed  great 
depredations,  and  had  taken  the  castle 
of  Ceann-Cora.  But  while  he  was  thus 
occupied,  enemies  was  busily  engaged 
m  undermining  his  position  with  the 
king ;  the  prime  movers  of  the  mischief 
against  him  being  his  hereditary  foes, 
the  Butlers.  At  jSrst  he  was  able  to 
vindicate  himself  without  much  diffi- 
culty. He  repaired  to  England  for  that 
purpose  in  1515,  and  was  successful; 
but  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  had  now 
risen  to  great  power,  was  inspired  with 
an  implacable  enmity  towards  him,  and 
caused  him  to  be  ao;ain  summoned  to 
England,  in  1519;  the  earl  appointing 
his  kinsman.  Sir  Thomas  FitzGerald  of 
Laccagh,  as  his  deputy  during  his  ab- 
.s^ence. 

A.  D.  1520. — Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey,  a  man  equally  eminent  as  a 
warrior  and  a  statesman,  was  now  sent 
as  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  where  he 
landed  with  a  force  of  1,000  men  and 
100  of  the  kino^'s  guard.  Kildare  was 
still  kept  in  England,  where  he  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  machinations  going 
forward  in  Ireland  to  collect  evidence 
against  him.  One  of  the  principal 
charges  was,  that  he  had  written  to 
O'Carroll  of  Ely,  advising  him  to  keep 
peace  with  the  Pale  until  an  English 
deputy  should  be  sent  over,  but  "  when 

*  O'Donnell  waited  on  the  earl  of  Surrey  at  this 
time  in  Dublin,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  English  government  by 
Con  O'Neill  who  said  he  did  so  at  the  suggestion  of 
ttie  t^arl  of  Kildare ;  Surrey,  who  mentione  the  circum- 


any  English  deputy  shall  come  thither," 
he  added,  "  then  do  your  best  to  make 
war  on  the  English."  There  was  little 
doubt  that  the  earl  had  written  to  this 
effect,  O'Carroll's  brothers  having  con- 
fessed that  such  a  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived, but  the  evidence  was  not  con- 
clusive ;  and  Kildare,  whose  former 
wife  had  died,  having  married  Elizabeth 
Gray,  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 
acquired  influence  at  court,  through  the 
powerful  English  friends  whom  this  al- 
liance procured  him,  and  escaped  for  the 
present.  Though  treated  with  honor, 
he  was  not,  however,  restored  to  favor, 
and  spies  were  employed  to  collect  evi 
dence  against  him  in  Ireland  at  the  very 
time  that  he  formed  one  of  king  Henry's 
retinue  in  France,  at  the  famous  meeting 
of  the  "  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold." 

A.  D.  1521. — Whether  Kildare  urged 
the  Irish  chieftains  to  rebel,  as  he  was 
accused  of  doing,  or  not,*  it  was  evident 
that  a  general  and  formidable  rising 
was  contemplated,  although  the  energy 
and  rapid  movements  of  Surrey  crushed 
the  attempt.  The  viceroy  first  marchea 
against  O'More,  demolished  his  castles, 
laid  waste  his  country,  burned  the  ripen- 
ing crops,  and  finally  compelled  him  tG 
submit;  but  in  this  expedition  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Irish.  O'Carroll  also  submitted,  and 
Con  O'Neill  having  threatened  Meath 
with  invasion,  Surrey,  by  a  timely  march 

stance  in  a  letter  to  the  king  (State  Papers,  p.  37),  says : 
— "  I  fynde  him  (O'Donnell)  a  right  wise  man,  and  as 
well  determyned  to  doo  to  your  grace  all  things  that 
may  be  to  your  conieniacion  and  pleasure  as  I  can  wjeh 
him  to  bee." 
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to  the  north,  averted  the  blow.  How- 
ever, he  soon  became  wearied  with  the 
Irish  warfare.  It  seemed  hopeless  and 
interminable.  He  had  a  well  appointed 
army  furnished  with  artillery,  but 
amidst  bogs  and  forests,  and  against  an 
enemy  who,  while  they  yielded  in  front, 
perpetually  harassed  him  in  the  flank 
and  rear,  he  could  effect  nothing.  He 
assured  the  king,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience  in  Ireland,  that  by  conquest 
alone  could  that  country  be  reduced  to 
peace  and  order,  while  he  admitted  that 

*  State  Papers,  xx. — The  names  and  position  of  the 
principal  independent  Irish  septs  at  this  period,  with 
many  other  particulars  of  interest  on  the  condition  of  the 
country,  are  set  forth  in  an  official  document  of  the  year 
1515,  preserved  in  the  English  State  Paper  OflBce,  and 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  State  Papers  relating 
to  Ireland.  In  this  document  it  is  stated  that  the  Eng- 
lish rule  only  extended  over  one-half  of  the  five  counties 
cf  Uriel  (Louth),  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  "Wexford, 
RDid  that  even  within  those  narrow  limits,  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  consisted  of  native  Irish  ;  the 
English  having  deserted  the  country  on  account  of  the 
oppressive  exactions  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The 
greater  part  of  Ireland  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  Irish  enemies,"  and  was  divided  into  more  than  sixty 
separate  States  or  "  regions,"  "  some  as  big  as  a  shire, 
some  more,  some  less;"  and  these  regions  were  ruled 
by  as  many  "  chief  captains,  whereof  some  called  them- 
selves kings,  some  king's  peers  in  their  language,  some 
princes,  some  dukes,  some  archdukes,  that  live  only  by 
the  sword,  and  obey  no  other  temporal  person  but  only 
him  that  is  strong."  These  independent  "  captains"  or 
heads  of  septs  were  as  follows : — in  Ulster  :  O'NeiU  of 
Tyrone,  O'Dohnell  of  Tirconnell,  O'Neill  of  Clannaboy, 
O'Cahan  of  Kenoght,  in  Derry,  O'Dogherty  of  Inishowen, 
Maguire  of  Fermanagh,  Magennis  of  Upper  Iveagh,  in 
Down,  O'Hanlon  of  Armagh,  and  MacMahon  of  Irish 
Uriel  (Monaghan).  In  Leinster: — MacMurrough  of 
Hy-Drone,  in  Carlow,  O'Muiroughu  (or  Murphy)  in 
Wexford,  CByrne  and  O'Thole  (O'Toole)  in  Wicklow, 
O'Nolan  in  Carlow,  MacGillapatrick  in  Upper  Ossory, 
O'More  of  Leix,  O'Dempsy  of  Qlenmaliry,  O'Conor  of 
Ofialy,  and  O'Doyne  (or  Dunn)  of  Oregan,  in  the  Queen's 
County.  In  Munster: — MacCarthy  More  of  Kerry, 
Cormac  MacTeige  MacCarthy  of  Cork,  O'Donoghue  of 
Killarney,  O'SuUivan  of  Beare,  O'Conor  of  Kerry,  Mac- 
Carthy Reagh  of  Carberry,  ia  Cork,  O'Driscol  of  Corca- 


there  were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  such  a  conquest.  It  would  require 
much  time  and  money,  and  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  reduce  the  Irish  by  force, 
they  would  combine  for  defence ;  which 
union  his  knowledge  of  their  warlike 
habits,  and  of  the  military  resources  of 
the  country,  made  him  apprehend  as  a 
formidable  danger.*  His  representa- 
tions had,  perhaps,  some  effect  in  bring- 
ing about  the  policy  of  conciliation 
which  Henry  subsequently  carried  to 
such  an  extent  in  his  government  of  Ire- 

Laighe,  in  Cork,  two  O'Mahonys  of  Carberry,  in  Cork, 
O'Brien  of  Thomond,  O'Kennedy  of  Lower  Ormond, 
O'Carroll  of  Ely,  O'Meagher  of  Ikerin,  in  Tipperary, 
MacMahon  of  Corcavaskin  in  Clare,  O'Conor  of  Corcom- 
roe,  in  Clare,  O'Loughlin  of  Burrin,  in  Clare,  O'Gfrady  of 
Bunratty,  in  Clare,  Mac-I-Brien  of  Ara,  in  Tipperary, 
O'Mulrian  (or  Ryan)  of  Owney,  O'Dwyer  of  Tipperary, 
and  O'Brien  of  Coohagh,  in  Limerick.  In  Connaught  : 
— O'Conor  Roe  and  MacDermot  in  Roscommon,  O'Kelly, 
O'Madden,  and  O'Flaherty  in  Galway,  O'Farrell  of  An- 
naly  (Longford),  O'Reilly  and  O'Rourke  of  Breflfny, 
O'Malley  of  Mayo,  MacDonough  of  Tiragrill,  O'Gara  of 
Coolavin,  O'Hara  of  Leney,  O'Dowda  of  Tireragh,  Mac- 
Donough of  Corran,  and  MacManus  O'Conor  of  Carbury, 
in  Sligo.  In  MEATn : — O'Melaghlin,  Mageoghegan,  and 
O'Molloy. 

The  heads  of  the  "  Degenerate  English,"  or  "  great 
captains  of  the  English  noble  folks,"  that  followed  "  the 
Irish  rule,"  according  to  the  same  report,  were,  in 
MuNSTER :  the  earl  of  Desmond,  the  knight  of  Kerry, 
FitzMaurice,  Sir  Thomas  of  Desmond,  Sir  John  of  Des- 
mond, and  Sir  Gerald  of  Desmond,  the  white  knight, 
the  knight  of  Glynn,  and  other  Geraldines ;  lord  Barry, 
lord  Roche,  lord  Courcy,  lord  Cogan,  lord  Barrett,  the 
Powers  of  Waterford,  Sir  William  Burke  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  Sir  Pierse  Butler  (claiming  to  be  earl  of 
Ormond),  "  and  aU  the  captains  of  the  Butlers  of  the 
coimty  of  Kilkenny,  and  of  the  county  of  Fethard." 
In  Connaught: — lord  Burke  of  Mayo,  lord  Burke 
of  Clanrickard,  lord  Bermingham  of  Athenry,  the 
Stauntons  of  Clonmorris,  in  Mayo,  the  MacJordans, 
or  descendants  of  Jordan  D'Exeter  in  Mayo,  MacCostello 
in  Mayo,  and  the  Barretts  of  Tirawley.  In  Ulster. 
— the  Savages  of  Lecale  in  Down,  the  FitzHowlins 
of  Tuscard,  and  the  Bissetts  of  the  Qlinns  of  Antrim. 
In  Meath  : — the  DiUons,  Daltons,  TyrreUs,  and  Dvlt^ 
mares. 
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land,  and  employed  so  successfully  for 
the  corruption  of  tlie  native  chieftains. 
Surrey  was  empowered  by  the  king  to 
confer  knighthood  on  such  of  the  Irish 
chiefs  as  he  deemed  fit,  and  Henry 
sent  a  collar  of  gold  to  be  presented, 
together  with  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
to  O'Neill.  A  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected by  the  deputy  between  James, 
who,  in  1520,  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Maurice,  as  earl  of  Desmond,  and  the 
earl  of  Ormond ;  and  a  peace  was  also 
arranged  by  hiin  between  the  former 
and  the  MacCarthys,  who,  aided  by 
Thomas  of  Desmond,  had  in  September, 
this  year,  overthrown  the  aforesaid  earl 
James  with  great  slaughter  at  Mourne- 
Abbey,  in  Muskerry,  slaying  2,000  of 
his  men,  and  taking  several  of  his  lead- 
ers prisoners.  This  defeat  of  Desmond 
afforded  real  satisfaction  to  Surrey,  who, 
on  proceeding  to  Munster,  found  the 
proud  earl  thoi-oughly  humbled;  and 
he  informed  Wolsey  in  a  letter,  written 
about  this  time,  that  the  successful  Irish 
chiefs  Cormac  Oge  MacCarthy  and  Mac- 
Carthy  E,eagh  were  "  two  wise  men," 
whom  he  found  "  more  comformable  to 
oi'der  than  some  Englishmen  here."* 
So  much  did  the  politic  English  viceroy 

•  State  Papers,  xiii. 

f  On  the  death  of  Thomas,  the  seventh  earl  of  Or- 
niDud,  without  male  issue,  in  1515,  his  English  estates, 
amounting  to  £30,000  a  year,  and  his  vast  personal 
property  in  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  were  bequeathed 
to  his  two  daughters,  of  whom  Margaret,  the  elder,  was 
married  to  Sir  James  St.  Leger,  and  Anne,  the  younger, 
to  Sir  WDliam  Boleyn  or  BuUcn,  by  whom  she  had  Sir 
Thomas,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  earl's  Irish 
Inheritance  was  warmly  disputed  between  his  next 
male  heirs,  Sir  Pierse  Butler  of  Carrick — whose  grand- 
father was  cousin  germau  to  earl  Thomas, — and  Sir 


dread  a  good  understanding  of  the  Irish 
among  themselves,  that  he  preferred 
allowing  O'Donnell  to  employ  some 
Scottish  auxiliaries  rather  than  that 
there  should  be  peace  between  him  and 
O'Neill ;  for,  as  he  wrote  to  the  king, 
"  it  would  be  dangerful  to  have  them 
both  agreed  and  joined  together,"  and 
"  the  longer  they  continue  in  war  the 
better  it  should  be  for  your  grace's 
poor  subjects  here."  In  the  summer  of 
1521  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  O'Conor  of  Offaly,  whose  castle 
of  Monasteroris  he  captured ;  but  while 
he  was  thus  engaged  O'Conor  was  plun- 
dering West  Meath,  and  subsequently 
routed  a  portion  of  the  earl's  army.  At 
length  Surrey  importuned  the  king  on 
the  ground  of  ill  health  to  relieve  him 
from  his  arduous  and  hopeless  charge  in 
Ireland,  and  being  permitted  to  with- 
draw, he  returned  to  England  at  the 
close  of  1521,  taking  with  him  the 
troops  which  he  had  brought  into  Ire- 
land ;  his  intimate  friend  and  adviser, 
Pierse  Butler,  being  appointed  lord 
deputy.f 

A.  D.  1522. — The  Pale  was  at  this 
time  in  a  wretched  state,  and  the  Irish 
privy  council  applied  to  Wolsey,  to  have 

James  Ormond,  the  natural  son  of  John,  the  sixth  earl, 
who  died  in  Palestine  ;  but  by  the  death  of  Sir  James, 
who  was  killed  by  Lis  opponent  between  Dromore  and 
Kilkenny,  Pierse  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  title 
of  earl  of  Ormond,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  en- 
joy, as  he  wap  induced  to  relinquish  his  claim  in  favor 
of  Anna  Boleyn's  father ;  Pierse  was  then  (1537)  created 
earl  of  Ossory,  but  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  having  died 
without  an  heir,  the  earldom  of  Ormond  was  restored  to 
Butler,  and  the  title  of  Ossory  laid  aside.  See  Abbe 
Mageogliogan  Hist,  of  Ireland,  pp.  381,  383  (Duffy's  ed.) 
also  Archdall's  Lodge,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  16, 17. 
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six  ships  of  war  sent  to  cruise  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  awe  the  north- 
ern Irish  and  prevent  an  invasion  from 
the  former  country,  as  the  Scots  were  at 
that  time  immigrating  in  large  numbers 
into  Ulster  and  acquiring  territories 
there. 

The  dissensions  between  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell  now  broke  out  into  a  san- 
guinary war.  Mac  William  of  Clan- 
rickard,  with  the  English  and  Irish  of 
Connaught,  the  O'Briens,  O'Kennedys, 
and  O'CaiTolk,  joined  the  standard  of 
O'Neill,  under  which  rallied,  besides, 
the  Magennises,  the  men  of  Oriel  and 
Fermanagh,  the  O'Reillys,  and  other 
northern  septs,  together  with  a  Scottish 
legion  under  Alexander  MacDonnell  of 
the  Isles.  Several  of  the  English  of 
Meath  and  Leinster  were  also  induced 
by  their  attachment  to  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  the  kinsman  of  O'Neill,  to  take 
part  with  the  latter.  Under  O'Don- 
nell's  banners  were  ranged  the  O'Boyles, 
O'Dohertys,  MacSweeneys,  O'Gallagh- 
ers,  Slc  ;  and  what  was  wanted  in  point 
of  numbers  was  made  up  by  mutual 
fidelity  and  bravery  in  their  small  pha- 
lanx. O'Donnell  marched  to  Port-na- 
dtri-namhad,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  Foyle,  opposite  Liiford,  to  await 
the  enemy,  that  being  the  usual  pass 
between  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell ;  but 
O'Neill  entered  the  latter  territory  by 


♦  Tbe  earl  of  Onnond  (the  lord  deputy),  who  was 
called  by  the  Irish  Red  Pierse,  was  engaged  at  this 
time  in  war  witli  septs  bordering  on  his  own  territory, 
and  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  of  the  ambassador 
whom  MacGUlapatrick  sent  to  England  to  complain 
jf  hifl  aggressions.     Meeting  king  Henry  at  the  chapel 
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another  route,  and  laid  waste  the  coun- 
tiy  as  far  as  Ballyshannon.  O'Donnell 
upon  this  sent  his  son  Manus  into  Ty- 
rone, while  he  himself  followed  O'Neill 
into  Tirhugh,  but  O'Neill  retired  within 
his  own  territory  and  encamped  at 
Cnoc-Buidhbh,  or  Knockavoe,  near 
Strabane,  where  he  was  attacked  at 
night  by  O'Donnell's  army,  which  had 
approached  so  silently  as  to  be  able  to 
enter  the  Tyrone  camp  pell-mell  with 
the  sentinels,  and  a  total  route  of 
O'Neill's  people  followed,  with  a  loss 
of  900  men.  The  annalists  say  this  was 
one  of  the  most  bloody  engagements 
that  had  ever  been  fought  between  the 
Kinel-Connell  and  the  Kinel-Owen. 
O'Donnell  then  marched  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  across  the  country  to 
Sligo,  to  which  town  the  Connaught 
allies  of  O'Neill  were  laying  siege ;  but 
the  news  of  his  victory  had  just  reached 
before  him,  and  struck  such  terror  into 
the  western  army  that  they  sent  in  all 
haste  to  sue  for  peace,  and  at  the  same 
time  fled  so  precipitately  that  their  own 
messengers  were  not  able  to  come  up 
with  them  till  they  had  re-crossed  the 
Curlieu  mountains,  where  they  broke 
up,  each  party  returning  home.  This 
last  bloodless  victory  added  greatly  to 
the  renown  of  O'Donnell,  but  his  war 
with  O'Neill  continued  ^or  years.* 
A.  D.  1523. — The  earl  of  Kildare,  who 


door,  says  Leland,  quoting  the  Lambeth  MS.,  the 
Irish  envoy  addressed  him  in  the  following  words; 
"  Sta  pedibus  domine  rex !  Dominus  meus  GUla- 
patricius  me  misit  ad  te,  et  jussit  dlcere  quod  si 
non  vis  castigare  Petrum  Rufum,  ipse  faciet  beUum 
contra  te." 
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had  returned  from  England  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  obtained  permis- 
(?ion  to  lead  an  army  against  O'Conor 
Faly,  Coniiell  O'More,  and  other  border 
chit  ftains.  lit',  was  accompanied  by  Con 
O'Neill,  who  made  peace  between  the 
parties ;  but  Ware  says  the  earl  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  on  the  occasion,  and 
having  lost  several  of  his  men,  was  glad 
to  come  to  terms  and  retire. 

A.  D.  1524. — The  old  feuds  between 
Kildare  and  Oi-mond  broke  out  with 
fresh  animosity,  which  was  not  a  whit 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  latter  magnate  had  recently  married 
the  earl  of  Kildare's  sister.  Ormond 
transmitted  new  complaints  to  England  ; 
one  of  them  being  that  his  friend,  Robert 
Talbot  of  Belgard,  had  been  treacher- 
ously slain  by  James  FitzGerald,  near 
Ballymore.  Thereupon  commissionei's 
were  sent  over,  but  the  inquiry  which 
followed  resulted  in  the  vindication  of 
Kildare,  who  was  reinstated  as  lord  de- 
puty in  the  room  of  his  enemy ;  and  at 
his  inauguration,  his  kinsman.  Con 
O'Neill,  carried  the  sword  of  state  be- 
fore him  to  St.  Thomas's  abbey,  whei'e 
he  entertained  the  commissioners  and 
others  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  After 
this  he  accompanied  O'Neill  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  O'Donnell,  who  had 
been  conunitting  fearful  depredations 
ir.  Tyrone;  but  he  made  peace  between 
these  chieftains  without  a  battle.     Two 


•  We  are  told  that  Manus  O'Donnell  succeeded,  in 
bpite  of  O'Neill's  opposition,  in  erecting  a  strong  frontier 
caatle  at  the  ptiss  already  mentioned  of  Port-na-dtii- 
namhaii  (the  fort  of  the  three  enemies)  on  the  east  side 


years  after  (1526),  O'Neill  and  O'Don- 
nell were  invited  by  the  earl  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  nobles  in  Dublin  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  arranging  the 
old  causes  of  contention  between  them. 
Hugh  O'Donnell  was  represented  in  the 
conference  by  his  son  Manus;  but  all 
the  arguments  for  peace  were  of  no 
avail,  and  the  northern  chiefs  returned 
home  to  muster  fresh  armies  against 
each  other.* 

James,  earl  of  Desmond,  was  a  man 
of  lofty  and  ambitious  views,  and  held 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Francis  I. 
of  France,  as  he  did  at  a  subsequent 
period  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  in- 
vasion of  Ireland.  His  treasonable  pro- 
jects came  to  the  ears  of  Wolsey  and 
Heniy.  He  was  summoned  to  London 
and  refused  to  obey.  Orders  were  then 
sent  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  as  lord  de- 
puty, to  arrest  him,  and  the  latter  led 
an  army  into  Munster  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  whether  there  was  any  collusion 
between  the  two  illustrious  Geraldines 
on  the  occasion,  as  alleged,  or  not,  Kil- 
dare did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  tho 
royal  mandate.  These  events,  which 
took  place  in  1524,  were  the  prelude  to 
Kildare's  ruin.  In  1526  he  was  sum- 
moned to  England  to  answer  an  im- 
peachment charging  him  with  (1 )  failing 
to  apprehend  the  earl  of  Desmond ;  (2) 
formins:  alliances   with   several  of  the 


of  the  Foyle  near  Strabane ;  and  in  this  castle,  a  few 
years  later  (1532),  he  wrote  the  Irish  life  of  St.  Columb- 
kille,  of  whiclx  Colgan  has  published  on  abridged  Latiu 
translation. 
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king's  Irish  enemies ;  (3)  causing  cer- 
tain loyal  subjects  to  be  hanged  because 
they  were  dependents  of  the  Butlers ; 
and  (4)  confederating  with  O'Neill, 
O'Conor,  and  other  Iiish  lords  to  invade 
the  tei'ritories  of  the  earl  of  Oi'mond. 
The  enmity  of  Wolsey  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  these  perse- 
2utions,  but  Kildare's  good  fortune  had 
not  yet  finally  deserted  him,  and  after 
an  imprisonment  for  some  time  in  the 
Tower,  he  was  liberated  on  the  bail  of 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  then  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction. 

A.  D.  1528. — Kildare  had  appointed 
his  brother  James  FitzGerald,  of  Leix- 
lip,  vice-deputy  on  his  departure  for 
England,  on  this  occasion ;  but  this 
nobleraap  wrs  soon  replaced  by  Nugent, 
baron  of  Delvin,  and  while  the  latter 
was  in  office  the  chief  of  Offaly  made  a 
descent  upon  the  Pale,  and  carried  off  a 
prey  of  cattle.  The  deputy  was  too 
weak  to  punish  O'Conor  for  this  ag- 
gression, except  by  withholding  the 
annual  tribute  which  the  English  set- 
tlers were  accustomed  to  pay  to  him  as 
to  other  border  chieftains.  O'Conor 
remonstrated,  and  a  parley  between  him 
and  the  deputy  was  arranged  to  take 
place  at  Sir  William  Darcy's  castle,  near 
Ruthen ;  but  the  baron  of  Delvin  was 
taken  in  an  ambuscade  while  proceeding 
to  the  conference,  and  carried  off  by 
O'Conor  as  his  prisoner.  Threats  and 
arguments  to  obtain  his  liberation  were 
alike  in  vain,  and  the  Pale  was  filled 
with  alarm  at  the  occurrence.    The  earl 


of  Ossory  (as  Pierse,  ea.rl  of  Ormond, 
was  then  styled)  was  appointed  lord 
justice  by  the  council,  and  with  some 
difficulty  obtained  an  interview  with 
Delvin,  O'Conor  himself  being  present, 
and  Irish  the  only  language  allowed  to 
be  used  on  the  occasion ;  or,  as  some 
accounts  have  it,  it  was  Pierse  Butler's 
son,  James,  his  father  being  absent  in 
the  South,  who  had  the  interview  with 
the  captive  baron  and  O'Conor.  Ossory 
and  the  privy  council  were  obliged  to 
sanction  the  payment  of  the  tribute  to 
O'Conor,  but  soon  after  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  prohibiting  altogethei 
the  payment  of  black  rent  to  the  Irish 
chiefs.  An  envoy  was  sent  this  year  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  earl  of 
Desmond  to  negotiate  a  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  but  the  earl  died 
the  following  year,  and  the  project  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  aspirations  of  the 
Irish  chieftains  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country  from  the  English  yoke,  were, 
however,  becoming  more  defined ;  and 
the  chief  of  Offal}^  openly  expressed  his 
determination  to  make  Ireland  inde- 
pendent. 

A.  D.  1530. — All  this  time  the  earl  of 
Kildare  remained  in  England,  yet  the 
a^crressions  of  O'Conor  were  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  was  acaused  of  fomenting 
a  general  rising  of  the  Irish ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  sent  his  daughter,  Alice, 
wife  of  the  baron  of  Slane,  who  was 
then  at  Newington,  to  Ireland,  to  in- 
fluence his  brothers  and  the  O'Neills, 
O'Conors,  and  others,  to  oppose  the 
deputy.  This  lady's  mission,  it  is  added- 
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was  so  successful,  that  the  lands  of  the 
Butlers  were  unmercifully  pillaged  by 
the  Geraldine  party.  Nevertheless  the 
earl's  vast  influence  and  popularity 
saved  him  from  destruction.  He  was 
not  deprived  of  the  title  of  lord  deputy 
during  his  imprisonment,  and  was  sent 
this  year  to  Ireland,  as  coadjutor  to  Sir 
William  Skeffingtou,  who  was  appointed 
deputy  to  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Somerset,  the  king's  illegi- 
timate son,  on  whom  the  dignity  of  lord 
lieutenant  was  conferred.  The  earl  was 
received  in  Dublin  with  the  warmest 
demonstrations  of  joy. 

A.  D.  1531. — Kildare  continued  for  a 
while  to  co-operate  with  the  English 
deputy.  At  the  instance  of  O'Docnell 
and  Niall  Oge  O'Neill,  they  invaded 
Tyrone,  which  they  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  the  whole  population 
of  Mouaghan  fled  before  them,  leaving 
the  country  a  desert.  While  the  deputy 
with  the  Anglo-Irish  advanced  from 
one  side,  their  Irish  coufedei-ates  ap- 
proached from  another ;  and  they  de- 
molished the  castle  of  Kinard,  now 
Caledon,  but  at  this  point  a  strong 
muster  of  the  men  of  Tyrone  checked 
their  further  progress. 

A.  D.  1532.— While  Kildare  and 
Skefilngton  appeared  thus  to  act  in 
concert,  a  deadly  enmity  had  grown  up 
between  them.  They  forwarded  mu- 
tual complaints  to  England.  The  earl 
proceeded  there  to  defend  himself,  and 
was  again  successful.  Skeffington  was 
superseded  and  Kildare  appointed  dep- 
uty.    The  earl  unfortunately  made  an 


imprudent  use  of  his  triumph  by  treat- 
ing his  enemies,  and  more  especially 
Skefl&ngton,  with  harshness  and  con- 
tempt. He  deprived  John  Allen,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  of  the  chancellorship, 
and  conferred  it  on  George  Cromer 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  at- 
tached  to  his  party.  He  entered  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  Irish  ; 
gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage 
to  O'Conor  of  Offaly,  and  another  to 
Fergananim  O'CaiToll,  tanist  of  Ossory ; 
and,  aided  by  these  two  Irish  pi'inces, 
he  invaded  the  territories  of  the  earl  of 
Ossory,  from  which  he  carried  off  lai'ge 
spoils.  At  the  siege  of  Bin  castle,  in 
one  of  these  w^ars,  the  earl  received  a 
ball  in  the  left  side,  which  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  opposite  side  the 
following  year,  and  he  never  fully  re- 
covered from  the  wound.  About  the 
same  time  Con  O'Neill,  at  his  persua- 
sion, and  assisted  by  John  FitzGerald, 
the  earl's  brother,  plundered  the  Eng- 
lish villages  of  the  county  of  Louth. 
It  is  probable  that  Kildare  anticipated 
the  fatal  consequences  of  these  violent 
proceedings,  and  meditated  some  des- 
perate resistance,  as  he  furnished  his 
castles,  especially  those  of  Maynooth 
and  Ley,  with  cannon,  pikes,  and  ammu- 
nition, from  the  stores  in  Dublin  castlt;, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
the  council. 

A.  D.  1534. — Under  such  circumstan- 
ces we  need  not  wonder  that  fresh 
accusations  were  sent  forward  against 
Kildare,  and  that  he  was  once  more 
summoned  to  the  king's  presence.    John 
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Allen,  who  had  come  over  as  secretary 
.to  archbishop  Allen,  and  was  now  sec- 
retary to  the  council  (and  who  subse- 
,queut]y  became  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
for  a  short  time  also  lord  chancellor), 
was  sent  by  the  council  to  England,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1533,  to  report  to  the 
king  on  the  state  of  liis  territories.     He 
had  also  secret  instructions  to  make  cer- 
tain charges  against  the  earl  of  Kildare. 
The  report  of  the  council  stated,  that 
the    English    laws,    manners,    and    lan- 
guage, were  confined  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  twenty  miles,  and  that  unless 
the  laws  were  duly  enforced,  the  "  little 
place,"  as  the  Pale  was  termed,  would 
be  reduced   to  the   same  condition  as 
the  remainder  of  the  kingdom.     This 
state  of  things  was  attributed  partly  to 
the  illegal  exactions  and  oppressions  by 
which   the  English  tenantry  had  been 
driven  from  their  settlements ;  to  the 
tribute  and  black  rent  paid  to  the  Irish 
chiefs;    to    the    enormous   jurisdictions 
granted  to  the  lords  of  Englisli  race, 
and    esj>ecially   to    the    three    earls    of 
Desmond,  Ossory,  and  Kildare ;  to  the 
substitution  by  these  lords  of  "  a  rabble 
of  disaffected   Irish,"  for  the  well-con- 
ditioned  yeomanry,    whom    they    had 
formerly  under  their  roofs;  in  fine,  to 
the  alienation  of  crown  lands,  the  fre- 
,  quent  change  of  government,  the  neglect 
of  the  records  of  the   exchequer,  and 
other    causes.      At   the    same    time    a 
report  was    transmitted   to   Cromwell, 
who  had  succeeded  Wolsey  as  chancel- 
lor of  England,  complaining   that   the 
O'Briens  had  been  enabled  by  a  bridge 


lately  built  by  them  across  the  Shannon, 
to  make  such  inroads  that  they  had  "in 
a   manner    subdued    all    the    English 
thereto   adjoining,   and    especially   the 
country   of  Limerick;"    and    that   one 
Edmond   Oge    O'Byrne   had    made    a 
forcible    entry  by   night   into    Dublin 
castle,  and  carried   away  from  thence 
prisoners    and    plunder,    to    the    great 
alarm  of  the   citizens,  who  long  after 
continued  to  keep  ni?    :ly  watch  against 
a  similar  incursion.      Ar.d   in  a  third 
report,  referring  to  the  enoi-mous  power 
of  the  earls  of  Desmond,  Kildare,  and 
Ossory,  the  council  stated  that  the  earl 
of  Desmond   alone,   and    his   kinsmen, 
possessed  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork, 
Limerick  and  Waterford,  from  none  of 
which   did   the  king  deiive  "a  single 
groat  of  yearly  profit  or  revenue,"  and 
that  in  any  one  of  them  the  king's  laws 
were  not  observed  or  executed.     As  to 
the  earl  of  Ossory,  the  counties  of  Kil- 
kenny and  Tipperary  were  under  his 
dominion,  and  their  wretched  popula- 
tion  was  harassed  by  coyn  and  livery. 
From  these  and  other  facts  the  report 
concluded,  that  although  popular  opin 
ion  attributed  "  to  the  wild  Irish  lords 
and  captains  the  destruction  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  (the  Pale),  it  was  not  they 
only,  but  the  treason,  rebellion,  extor 
tion,   and   wilful   war  of  the   aforesaid 
earls    and    other   English    lords,"  that 
were  answerable  for  so  much  ruin.* 

Every  reader  of  history  is  aware  of 
the   events  which  had   been  occurring 

*  State  Papers,  Ixlii.,  Ixiv.,  hdx. 
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about  this  time  in  England,  and  for 
which,  although  they  deeply  affect 
Irish  history  also,  we  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  interrupt  the  chain  of 
our  narrative.  The  tyrant  who  occu- 
pied the  English  throne  had  been  dis- 
turbing Christendom  by  his  efforts  to 
break  the  marriage  bonds  in  which  he 
had  lived  for  twenty  years  with  his  law- 
ful queen,  in  order  to  take  another 
wife,  who  soon  after  was  to  suffer  on  a 
scaffold,  charged  with  infamous  crimes, 
that  she  migho  make  way  for  the  next 
in  succession  of  this  monster's  six  wives. 
To  overcome  the  obstacles  to  his  pas- 
sions he  had  flung  off  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  assumed  to  himself  a  spiritual 
'  supremacy,  and  plunged  England  into  a 
schism  which  flowed  naturally  into  the 
wider  gulf  of  heresy,  in  which  the  na- 
tion was  soon  merged.  Wolsey,  who 
was  respousibl'e  for  much  of  the  evil  at 
its  commencement,  had  fallen  from  his 
high  estate,  and  sunk  into  a  miserable 
grave ;  the  English  church  was  already 
in  ruins ;  parliament  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  mei'e  instrument  of  the 
tyrant's  will ;  religious  persecution  had 
commenced,  and  in  a  word,  the  coun- 
try was  committed  to  all  the  horrors, 
and  all  the  crimes,  which  constitute 
the  dismal  epoch  of  the  "reforma- 
tion." 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  when 
Kildare  was  summoned  to  answer  the 
grave  charges  made  against  him.  He 
seized  various  pretences  for  delay, 
and  in  November,  1533,  sent  his 
•ountess  to  England,  hoping,  through 


the  influence  of  her  family,  to  avert  the 
blow ;  but  excuses  were  in  vain  ;  and, 
in  obedience  to  fresh  and  peremptory 
oi-ders,  he  set  out  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing February,  embarking  at  Drogheda, 
where  he  had  summoned  the  council  to 
meet  him,  and  where,  in  their  presence, 
he  appointed  his  son,  Thomas,  not  yet 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  act  as  dep- 
uty in  his  absence.  On  the  earl's 
arrival  in  London  he  was  immediately 
arrested,  by  the  king's  order,  and  com 
mitted  to  the  Tower. 

The  enemies  of  the  Geialdines  now 
resorted  to  most  unprincipled  means  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  that 
family.  Keports  and  letters  were  cir- 
culated to  the  effect  that  the  earl  ot 
Kildare  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower, 
and  that  the  same  fate  was  intended  foi 
all  his  family  in  Ireland.  To  urge  lord 
Thomas  into  some  illegal  act  was  the 
object  in  view,  and  this  was  easily 
accomplished,  as  the  young  lord  was 
rash  and  impetuous  in  the  extreme. 
Believing  the  false  rumors,  and  acting 
on  the  indiscreet  counsel  of  James  De- 
lahide  and  others,  whom  his  father  had 
commended  to  him  as  advisers,  the  hot- 
headed youth  flew  to  arms.  On  the 
11th  of  June,  he  proceeded  through 
Dublin,  at  the  head  of  a  guard  of  140 
horsemen,  to  St.  Mary's  abbey,  where 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  the  council ; 
and  there,  surrounded  by  his  armed 
followers,  who  entered  the  council 
chamber  with  him,  he  surrendered  the 
sword  and  robes  of  state  to  Cromer, 
the  chancellor,  and  renounced  his  alls 
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glance  to  the  king.  Archbishop  Cro- 
mer implored  him  with  tears  to  revoke 
his  purpose,  but  entreaties  were  in 
vain.  The  young  Geraldine  rushed 
forth  on  his  wild  career,  which  speedily 
led  to  the  destruction  of  himself  and 
his  family. 

Copious  details  of  the  i-ebellion  of 
this  rash  young  lord,  who  from  the 
rich  trappings  of  his  followers,  was 
•popularly  styled  "Silken  Thomas,"  are 
given  by  Anglo-Irish  historians,  but 
they  rest,  for  the  most  part,  on  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  that  of  Stauihurst 
and  the  Book  of  Howth.  It  appears, 
however,  that  after  despoiling  the  lands 
of  several  leading  persons  who  were 
opposed  to  his  enterprise,  he  laid  siege 
to  Dublin.  The  city  was  at  that  time 
weakened  by  pestilence,  and  the  citi-' 
zens  having  just  suffered  a  serious  loss 
in  an  attempt  to  intercept  a  party  of 
the  O'Tooles  and  O'Byrnes,  who  were 
carrying  off  spoils  from  Fingal  to  Wick- 
low,  were  not  in  a  state  to  resist,  so 
that  after  some  negotiation  they  admit- 
ted his  soldiers  within  the  walls  to 
besiege  the  castle,  in  which  archbishop 
Allen,  Patrick  Finglass,  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  and  other  leading  per- 
sons had  taken  refuge.  The  archbishop, 
feeling  himself  to  be  the  most  obnox- 
ious to  the  Geraldines,  endeavored  to 
effect  his  escape  to  England,  and  for 
that  purpose  embarked  at   night  in  a 

*  This  prelate,  who  was  an  Englishman,  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Dublin  by  Wolsey,  whose  chaplain  he  had 
been,  and  whom  he  liad  served  as  an  agent  in  the  sup- 
pression of  forty  English  monasteries  to  found  his  col- 
leges at  Ipswich  and  Oxford,  years  betore  Henry  VIII. 


ship  which  lay  in  the  river  off  Dame's 
gate ;  but  whether  by  accident  or  de 
sign,  the  vessel  was  run  ashore  at 
Clontarf,  and  the  archbishop  sought 
refuge  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Artane.  News  of  the  circumstance  was 
quickly  conveyed  to  lord  Thomas,  who, 
with  two  of  his  uncles,  John  and  Oliver, 
repaired  to  the  spot  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  and  had  the  unhappy  Allen  taken 
from  his  bed,  and  dragged  half  naked 
as  he  was  before  them.  Fallinof  on  his 
knees  the  prelate  begged  hard  for  his 
life  ;  but  finding  his  entreaties  fruitless, 
he  addressed  his  prayers  to  Heaven^ 
and  was  then  murdered  in  a  brutal 
manner  in  the  Geraldine's  presence. 
It  is  said  that  lord  Thomas  merely  di- 
rected his  attendants  in  Irish  to  "  take 
the  clown  away,"  and  that  they  under- 
stood him  to  mean  that  they  should 
kill  the  archbishop.*  This  atrocity, 
which  was  committed  on  the  28th  ot 
July,  cast  a  blight  upon  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  drew  down  a  sentence  ol 
excommunication,  accompanied  by  fear- 
ful maledictions,  upon  all  who  had 
participated  in  the  crime.  The  ecclesi- 
astical sentence  was  transmitted  to  the 
Tower,  that  it  might  be  seen  by  the 
unhappy  eai'l  of  Kildare,  whose  heart 
was  already  rent  with  afi3.iction  by  the 
news  of  his  son's  rash  rebellion.  He 
lingered  until  September,  when  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Tower  chapel. 


had  taken  up  the  work  of  spoliation.  (Mageoghegan'8 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  405,  Duflfy's  edition).  Allen  was  the 
author  of  the  Black  Book  of  Christ's  church,  and  the 
Mepertorium  Viride,  both  well  known  to  aiiti(iQari<«. 
(Ware's  Bisltops  arid  Amiais.) 
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Lord  Thomas  endeavored  in  vain  to 
induce  his  cousin,  James  Butler,  sou  of 
the  earl  of  Ossory,  to  join  him.  He 
then  invaded  Butler's  territory,  whence 
he  carried  off  some  spoils ;  but  he  was 
losing  ground  in  Dublin,  where  his 
men,  who  had  been  admitted  within 
the  walls,  were  cut  off  or  captured  by 
the  citizens,  and  he  himself  repulsed  in 
two  or  three  assaults  upon  the  city.  A 
truce  for  six  weeks  was  then  agreed  on  ; 
and  Sir  William  Skeffington,  who  had 
been  reappointed  lord  deputy  when  the 
news  of  the  insurrection  reached  Eng- 
land, arrived  on  the  coast,  but  in  such 
infirm  health  that  for  several  months 
he  was  unable  to  take  the  field.  Lord 
Thomas  burned  Dunboyne,  and  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  Trim,  and  other 
towns.  He  sent  Delahide  and  others 
to  solicit  aid  fi'om  the  emperor,  Charles 
v.,  and  despatched  envoys  to  Bome ; 
but  his  hopes  from  these  quarters  were 
not  realized ;  and  at  home  few  of  the 
native  L-ish,  save  O'CarroU,  O'More, 
and  O'Conor  of  Offaly  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  banner.  All  the  north- 
ei-n  chieftains  except  O'Neill  and  Ma- 
nus,  son  of  the  chief  of  Tirconnell,  were 
on  fi'iendly  terms  with  the  government, 
and  even  the  warlike  septs  of  Wicklow 
took  the  royal  side. 

A.  D.  1535. — The  protracted  inactivity 
of  Skeffington  emboldened  the  rebels ; 
^ut  about  the  middle  of  March  the 
feeble  deputy  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Maynooth  castle,  whicli,  from  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  furniture,  was  deemed  one 
of  th*»  richest  houses  under  the  crown 


of  England,  and  which  was  so  strongly 
fortified  that  lord  Thomas  entrusted  its 
defence  to  the  garrison,  while  he  himself 
endeavored  to  rally  his  friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Besides  Maynooth, 
he  had  the  strong-holds  of  Rathan<2:an, 
Carlow,  Portlester,  Athy,  and  Ley,  and 
had  removed  to  the  last-mentioned  castle 
the  principal  part  of  his  ammunition, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  hold  out  until  suc- 
cor arrived  from  Spain  or  Scotland.. 
Stanihurs-t  tells  a  story  of  the  betrayal 
of  Maynooth  into  the  hands  of  Skeffing- 
ton by  its  constable,  Christopher  Parese; 
but  it  appears  from  the  deputy's  des- 
patches that  the  castle  was  taken  by 
assault,  the  remnant  of  the  garrison, 
when  reduced  from  over  a  hundred  to 
■thirty-seven  effective  men,  surrendering 
at  discretion,  and  twenty-five  of  these 
being  executed  as  traitors  the  following 
day  before  the  castle. 

Lord  Thomas,  who  had  collected  a 
small  army  by  the  help  of  the  chief  of 
Oftaly,  was  approaching  to  relieve  May- 
nooth, when  he  received  the  news  of  its 
fall.  His  followers,  struck  with  dismay, 
then  deserted  him,  and  with  a  company 
of  only  sixteen  friends  he  took  refuge 
in  Thomond,  whose  chief  was  prepai-ed 
lonof  before  to  come  to  his  aid,  had  he 
not  been  kept  at  home  by  the  rebellion 
of  his  son,  Donough  O'Brien,  who  had 
been  stirred  up  and  assisted  against  him 
by  the  earl  of  Ossory.  In  the  same 
way,  the  other  adhei'ents  of  the  Gerald- 
ine  had  been  paralyzed  by  domestic 
dissensions. 

Skeffington  being  laid  up  by  illness 
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at  Maynootli,  while  the  Pale  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  O'Brien,  O'Couor 
Faly,  and  O'Kelly,  Allen,  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  chief  justice  Aylmer  were 
despatched  to  England  to  represent  the 
critical  state  of  affairs,  and  lord  Leonard 
Gray,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  was 
thereupon  sent  over  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  as  marshal  of  Ireland. 
He  landed  on  the  28th  of  July,  and 
adopting  vigorous  means  to  complete 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  found  the 
task  an  easy  one.  Lord  Thomas  lost  his 
allies  one  by  one.  O'More  abandoned 
him,  and  O'Conor  was  compelled  to 
submit,  and  about  the  end  of  August 
be  sought  a  parley,  confessed  his  offence, 
casting  the  blame  on  his  advisers,  and 
praying  that  his  life  might  be  spared ; 
he  surrendered  himself  to  lord  Gray. 
The  Irish  annalists  expressly  state  that 
he  received  a  promise  that  his  life  would 
not  be  forfeited,  and  the  State  Papers 
furnish  undeniable  proof  that  such  was 
the  case.  Lord  Leonard  himself  con- 
ducted him  to  England,  where  he  was 
seized  on  his  way  to  Windsor,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  oixler  of  the 
king,  who  was  enraged  that  any  terms 
should  have  been  made  with  him. 

About  a  year  before  this  time  a  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Ireland  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  introduction  there  of 
Henry's  spiritual  supremacy.  George 
Browne,  an  Augustinian  friar  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  confidential  agent  of  Cran- 
mer,  was  one  of  its  prmcipal  members, 
and  was  soon  after  made  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  succession   to  the   ill-fated 

42 


John  Allen.  The  commission  was  a 
total  failure,  but  among  its  few  fruits 
may  be  counted  the  accession  to  the 
English  schism,  of  Peter,  or  Pierse  But- 
ler, earl  of  Ossory,  and  his  son  James, 
who  was  then  created  viscount  Thui-les. 
These  noblemen  were,  in  May,  1534, 
charged  with  the  government  of  Kil- 
kenny, Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  and 
on  receiving  this  appointment  pledged 
themselves  "  to  resist  the  usurpation  of 
the  bishop  of  Kome ;"  this  being,  as  Cox 
observes,  the  first  engagement  of  that 
kind  to  be  met  with  in  our  history.  The 
document  signed  by  them  on  the  occa- 
sion contains  a  falsehood  as  absurd  as 
it  is  flagitious,  attributing  all  the  evils 
under  which  Ireland  suffered  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  pope  had  exer- 
cised his  authority  in  filling  up  the  Irish 
benefices ! 

A.  D.  1536. — Exasperated  at  the  ex- 
pense which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland 
had  caused,  Henry  affected  to  regard  its 
suppression  as  a  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  proposed  it  as  a  question  for 
discussion  by  his  council  whether  he 
had  not  thereby  acquired  a  right  to 
seize  on  all  the  estates  of  that  kingdom, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal.  He  ordered 
lord  Gray,  who,  on  the  deatb  of  Skeff- 
ington  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  appointed  lord  deputy,  to 
arrest  the  five  uncles  of  Silken  Thomas: 
and  as  it  was  rumored  in  Ireland  that 
an  amnesty  would  be  granted,  three 
of  the  uncles,  besides,  having  openly 
discountenanced  the  rebellion  at  the 
comm-^ncemcnt,  the  five  noblemen  mado 
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jjo  great  difficulty  of  surreudering  them- 
selves to  the  deputy.  They  were  accord- 
ingly attainted  by  the  Irish  parliament 
and  conveyed  to  London,  where,  with 
their  ill-fated  nephew,  they  were  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn  on  the  3d  of  February, 
1537.* 

This  sweeping  act  of  vengeance  scat- 
tered and  dismayed  the  Geraldine 
party;  but  there  still  remained  two 
scions  of  the  noble  house  of  Kildare — 
namely,  the  sons  of  the  late  earl  Gerald 
by  his  second  wife,  lady  Elizabeth  Gray. 
Of  these,  Edward,  the  younger,  who 
was  still  an  infant,  was  conveyed  b}^ 
some  means  to  his  mother  in  England, 
and  the  elder,  Gierald,  then  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  found  an  asylum 
for  a  time  in  Thomoud,  whence  he  was 
conveyed  to  Kilbritain,  in  Carbery,  to 
his  aunt,  lady  Eleanor,  Avidow  of  Mac- 
Car  thy  Keagh.  His  subsequent  fortunes 
we  shall  hereafter  relate. 

O'Brien's  bridge,  which  opened  a 
highway  from  Thomond  into  the  Eng- 
lish territories,  was  a  constant  source  of 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter, 
and  its  destruction  was  an  object  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  government  of 
the  Pale  as  to  enter  into  all  their  plans 
at  this  period.  To  demolish  it,  there- 
fore, lord  Gray  led  an  army  to  the  south 
m  July  this  year,  and  several  of  the 
native  septs  of  Leinster  sent  him  their 
contingents.  The  earl  of  Ossory  joined 
him  in  Kilkenny  at  the  head  of  a  con- 


*  From  a  letter  written  by  the  unhappy  lord  Thomas 
we  learn  that  during  hia  imprisonment  he  was  not 
allowed  the  commonest  necei^saries  of  life.    He  was  left 


siderable  force ;  and,  as  he  approached 
the  Shannon,  Donough  O'Brien,  the 
same  whom  we  have  seen  rising  in 
rebellion  against  his  father,  the  chief  of 
Thomond,  at  the  desire  of  the,  earl  of 
Ossory,  presented  himself  and  offered 
to  conduct  the  army  to  the  bridge  by  a 
secret  and  undefended  path.  This  trai- 
tor, who  was  married  to  the  earl  of 
Ossory's  daughter,  complained  that  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded  for 
his  former  services,  and  stipulated  that 
for  his  new  act  of  treachery  he  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  Carrigogonnell 
castle,  which,  he  said,  the  English  had 
not  held  for  two  hundred  years.  Having 
arrived  before  the  bridge,  the  deputy 
found  it  strongly  built  of  stone,  and 
defended  at  either  end  by  a  tower 
standing:  in  the  river.  The  nearer 
tower  was  taken  by  assault,  the  gar- 
rison escaping  in  the  rear;  and  the 
bridge  being  then  demolished,  lord 
Gray  proceeded  to  Limerick.  He  next 
took  the  castle  of  Carrigogonnell,  Avhich 
was  bravely  defended  by  some  men  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond  and  O'Brien,  and 
having  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword, 
delivered  that  famous  stronghold  to 
Donough.  In  his  despatch  announcing 
the  destruction  of  O'Brien's  bridge,  the 
lord  deputy  complains  bitterly  of  the 
insubordination  of  his  English  soldiers, 
who  frequently  mutinied  in  the  field  to 
obtain  money  or  plunder.  "  I  am  in 
more  dread   of  my  life  amongst  them 

during  the  winter  "  barefoot  and  barelegged,  depending 
on  the  charity  of  his  fellow-prisoners  for  a  few  tattered 
garments  to  defend  him  against  the  cold." 
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vliat  be  soldiors,"  lie  wrote,  "  than  I  am 
of  them  that  be  the  king's  Irish  ene- 
mies. ' 

A.  D.  1537.— Cahir  O'Conor  Faly 
having  given  the  Pale  much  trouble,  as 
his  sept  had  always  done,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  create  him  baron  of  Offaly, 
and  to  allow  him  to  hold  his  lands  by 
English  tenure,  on  the  ground,  say  the 
council,  that  "Irishmen  would  so  hate 
him  afterwards  that  he  would  have  but 
little  comfort  of  them,  and  so  must  look 
to  the  king's  subjects  for  protection 
against  them."  But  this  mean  and  insid- 
ious policy  defeated  itself;  for  scarcely 
had  the  proposed  arrangement  been 
effected,  when  Cahir's  brother,  Brian, 
whom  the  lord  deputy  boasted  that  he 
had  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  beg- 
gar expelled  the  protege  of  the  English 
and  took  possession  of  his  territory. 
This  drew  from  secretary  Cromwell  an 
order  to  the  lord  deputy  to  "  hang  the 
traitor"  as  an  example  to  others,  and 
"  never  to  trust  to  a  traitor  after,  but  to 
use  them  without  treating  after  their 
demerits."  Nevertheless  we  find  that 
in  a  parley,  which  was  conducted  with 
extraordinary  precautious  on  both  sides. 


*  The  words  in  which  this  diabolical  scheme  was 
propounded  to  secretary  Cromwell  by  his  Irish  agents 
deserve  to  be  transcribed:  "The  very  living  of  the 
Irishry,"  it  is  said,  "  doth  clearly  consist  in  two  things  ; 
and  take  away  the  same  from  them  and  they  are  past 
for  ever  to  recover,  or  yet  to  annoy  any  subject  in  Ire- 
land. Take  first  from  them  their  corn,  and  as  much  as 
cannot  be  husbanded  and  had  into  the  hands  of  such  as 
?hall  dwell  and  inhabit  in  their  lands,  to  burn  and 
d  estroy  the  same,  so  as  the  Irishry  shall  not  live  there- 
upon ;  and  then  to  have  their  cattle  and  beasts  which 
shall  be  most  hardest  to  come  by,  and  yet  with  guides 
and  policy  they  be  oft  had  and  taken.    And,  by  reason 


Brian  soon  after  obtained  favorable 
terms  from  the  lord  deputy,  so  that  it 
was  Cahir  O'Conor's  turn  then  to  re- 
volt, and  again,  after  some  fighting,  to 
submit. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  heal  the 
disorders  of  the  country  on  any  prin- 
ciple of  even-handed  justice,  it  was  now 
seriously  proposed  by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment to  exterminate  the  native  popu- 
lation in  all  those  districts  bordering 
on  the  Pale,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  afforded  the  people  means 
of  self-defence ;  and  this  was  to  be 
effected  by  starvation.  The  corn  was 
to  be  destroyed  when  ripe,  the  cattle 
killed  or  carried  away,  or,  by  an  in 
genious  system  of  harassing,  gradually 
wasted  from  the  land.* 

Young  Gerald,  heir  to  the  earldom 
of  Kildare,  still  escaped  the  numerous 
attempts  made  to  capture  him,  although 
no  pains  were  spared  for  that  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  Threats 
and  bribes  were  held  out  to  the  Irish 
chieftains  who  were  suspected  of  shelter- 
ing him ;  and  in  many  instances  their 
territories  were  laid  waste  by  lord  Le- 
onard  Gray.     Manus  O'Donnell,  who, 


that  the  several  armies,  as  I  devised  in  my  other  paper, 
should  proceed  at  once,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  said 
Irisliry  to  put  or  flee  their  cattle  from  one  country  into 
another,  but  that  one  of  the  armies  shall  come  thereby  ; 
and  admitting  the  impossibility  so  that  their  cattle  were 
saved,  yet  in  the  continuance  of  one  year,  the  same 
cattle  shall  be  dead,  destroyed,  stolen,  strayed,  or  eaten, 
by  reason  of  the  continual  removing  of  them,  going 
from  one  wood  to  another,  their  lying  out  all  the  winter, 

their  narrow  pastures And  then  they  (the 

Irishry)  shall  be  without  com,  victuals.,  or  cattle,  and 
hereof  shall  ensue  the  putting  in  effect  all  these  wara 
against  them."    8.  P. 
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on  the  deatli  of  his  father  in  1537,  had 
succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy  of  Tircon- 
nell,*  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
the  boy's  aunt,  the  lady  Eleanor  Mac- 
Carthy,  who  consented  the  more  will- 
ingly to  secure  the  protection  of  so 
powerful  a  chief  for  her  nephew ;  and 
she  was  able  to  pass  in  safety  with  her 
young  charge  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  so  steadfast  was  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  for  the  house 
of  Kildare.  The  northern  chieftains 
confederated  for  the  restoration  of  the 
young  Geraldine  to  his  paternal  estates ; 
and  when  the  lord  deputy  sought  to 
treat  with  them  for  his  surrender,  they 
refused  to  meet  him.  Another  hostile 
inroad  by  lord  Gray  into  Tyrone  was 
the  consequence.  The  castle  of  Dun- 
gannon  was  taken,  and  the  surrounding 
country  abandoned  for  six  days  to  pil- 
lafje  and  devastation.  But  as  time 
pi'ogressed  the  aim  of  the  confederates 
became  more  lofty  and  sacred ;  and 
they  now  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
the  liberation  of  their  country  from  the 
English  yoke ;  religion  lending  an  ad- 
ditional and  powerful  impulse  to  their 
old  cause  of  enmity  against  England. 
Fortunately  it   is   not   our  duty   to 


*  Hugh  Duv  ODonnell,  the  veteran  chief  of  Tircon- 
i  ell  (son  of  Hugh  Roe,  son  of  Niall  Qarv),  died  in  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  Donegal,  1537.  The  Four 
Masters  state  that  he  was  "  a  man  who  did  not  suffer 
the  power  of  the  English  to  come  into  his  country,  for 
he  formed  a  league  of  peace  end  friendship  with  the 
king  of  England  when  he  saw  that  the  Irish  would  not 
yield  superiority  to  any  one  among  themselves,  but  that 
friends  and  blood-relations  contended  against  each  other." 
He  was  a  successful  warrior  and  a  politic  ruler  ;  but  suf- 
fered a  good  dea'  ftum  dissensions  in  his  own  family. 


trace  the  history  of  the  religious  changes 
which  at  this  time  were  taking  place  in  *• 
the  neighboring  country.  We  are  only 
concerned  at  present  'jvrith  the  fact  that 
these  changes  were  wholly  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  who 
remained  firmly  attached  to  their  an- 
cient faith  and  traditions.  While  Eng- 
land exhibited  such  pliancy  and  ingrat- 
itude, in  turning  against  an  indulgent 
mother,  Ireland — cast  by  her  position 
into  the  shade,  calumniated,  despised 
and  abandoned  for  centuries  to  a  hope- 
less struggle  with  a  powerful  and 
merciless  foe — still,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
remained  faithful.  And  when  her  fidel- 
ity was  appreciated,  and  she  began  to 
be  recognized  as  a  champion  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  woras  of  encourage-' 
ment  reached  her  from  that  Rome 
acrainst  which  the  enemies  of  both 
would  have  inspired  her  with  jealousy 
she  responded  with  devotion  and  en- 
thusiasm. Henceforth  Ireland  presents 
to  us  a  spectacle,  deplorable  indeed 
when  we  consider  her  unexampled  suf- 
ferings, but  worthy  the  admiration  of 
Christendom,  when  we  contemplate  her 
enduring  and  unsubdued  heroism  in 
the  cause  of  religion. 


Two  of  his  sons,  Niall  Garv  and  Owen,  slew  each  othei 
in  a  domestic  feud,  in  1524 ;  and  the  enmity  between 
his  two  remaining  sons,  Hugh  Boy  and  Manus,  was 
such  that  in  1531  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  ot 
Maguire  to  crush  their  strife.  On  that  occasion,  Manus, 
the  younger  brother,  was  compelled  to  fly  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Con  O'Niell,  showing  himself  to 
be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  English.  The  popularity  of 
Manus,  therefore,  became  very  great,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  unanimously  chosen  his  sucoua 
sor. 
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Archbishop  Browne  found  all  his 
efforts  to  propagate  the  new  doctrines 
fruitless  even  in  the  Pale,  In  a  letter 
to  Cromwell  he  complained  bitterly 
that  even  the  common  people  were 
more  zealous  in  what  he  termed  their 
blindness  "  than  the  saints  and  martyrs 
in  truth  in  the  beginning  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  that  the  hostility  against  himself 
was  such  that  his  life  was  in  daffger; 
that  he  received  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  from  Cromer,  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  Primate  Cromer  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  from  the  first  he  protested 
against  the  impious  attempt  to  enforce 
the  king's  supremacy  in  spirituals;  he 
pronounced  an  anathema  against  those 
who  would  acknowledge  it ;  convoked 
the  suffragans  and  clergy  of  his  prov- 
ince to  address  them  on  the  subject; 
and  sent  two  priests  to  Rome  to  repre- 
sent the  danger  of  the  church,  and  to 
entreat  the  interposition  of  the  sover- 
eign pontiff.  This  conscientious  and 
manly  discharge  of  his  duty  was  called 
treason,  and  he  was  cast  into  prison. 
Browne  feared  that  the  pope  would  or- 
der O'Neill  to  take  up  arms  in  the  name 
of  Catholicity ;  and  knowing  how  easy 
it  was  to  get  any  law  the  king  might 
choose  passed  by  parliament,  in  the 
servile  and  degraded  state  to  which  it 
was  then  reduced,  he  urged  Cromwell 
to  have  one  convened  in  Dublin  with- 
out delay.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  a  parliament  which  met  in  Dublin 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1536,  followed  with 
obsequious  i-eadinesa  [^^  tho  fuocottjps  of 
the  English  parliament — making  laws 


and  annulling  them,  to  suit  the  caprice 
of  the  tyrant.  The  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  was 
declared  null  and  void,  and  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  limited  to  his  children 
by  Anne  Eoleyu ;  but  this  act  wag 
scarcely  passed  when  news  arrived  that 
the  lady  Anne  was  beheaded,  and  that 
Henry  had  married  the  lady  Jane  Sey- 
mour ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  immedi- 
ately to  rescind  the  former  act,  and  to 
pass  another  attainting  Anne  Boleyn 
and  her  alleged  paramours  ! 

There  was,  however,  more  difficulty 
in  getting  the  Irish  parliament  to  pass 
the  acts  relating  to  religion,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  strenuous  opposition  given 
to  them  by  the  proctors,  of  whom  there 
were  three  from  each  diocese,  who 
from  time  immemorial,  had  exercised 
the  right  of  voting.  These  were  not  so 
timid  or  pliant  as  the  men  of  property^ 
who  feared  attainders  and  confiscations, 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  they 
should  be  got  rid  of.  By  an  act  ol 
despotic  oppression  the  proctors  were 
accordingly  excluded  from  parliament, 
which  then  became  a  ready  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  officials.  Several  proroga- 
tions took  place  before  all  this  could  be 
effected,  and  at  length,  in  1537,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  king  was  the  supreme 
head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  Ireland  ; 
that  no  appeal  lay  to  Rome  in  spiritual 
matters ;  and  that  first  fruits  were  to 
be  paid  to  the  king,  not  only  from  all 
bishoprics  and  other  secular  offices  in 
the  church,  but  from  all  abbeys,  prior- 
ies, colleges  and  hoapitals.     The  author- 
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ity  of  the  Pope  was  solemnly  renounced, 
and  all  who  maintained  it  in  Ireland 
were  made  liable  to  premunire.  Offi- 
cers of  every  kind  and  degree  were 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  all  who  refused  to  take  it  were 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  Sev- 
eral of  the  religious  houses  wei-e  sup- 
pressed, and  their  demesnes  confiscated 
to  the  crown  ;  and  other  laws  similar 
to  those  already  passed  in  England 
were  enacted  to  gratify  the  resentment, 
avarice,  or  capricious  passions  of  Henry. 
A.  D.  1588. — The  Geraldine  league  at 
this  time  comprised  O'Neill,  O'Donnell, 
O'Brien,  the  earl  of  Desmond,  O'Neill 
of  Clannaboy,  O'Rourke,  MacDermot, 
and  several  minor  chieftains;  but  there 
was  no  active  co-operation  among  them, 
and  their  projects  were  never  carried 
into  actual  effect.  Lord  Gray  invaded 
Lecale  this  year,  and  took  the  strong 
castle  of  Dundrum  from  Magennis,  de- 
stroying seven  other  castles  in  Ulster  in 
the  same  expedition.  He  is  accused  of 
having  burnt,  on  this  occasion,  the' 
cathedral  of  Down,  and  demolished  the 
monuments  of  SS.  Patrick,  Bi-idget  and 
Columbkille  which  it  contained  ;  but  it 
is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  he  at  no 
time  ceased  to  profess  the  Catholic 
faith.  On  this  very  expedition  he  gave 
great  offence  to  Browne's  party  by 
hearing  several  masses  one  day  before 
the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at 
Trim ;  and  his  dislike  of  the  Lutherans 

*  These  venerable  relics  were  of  great  antiquity ;  and 
several  miracles  arc  recorded  in  the  Irish  annals  as  hav- 
ing been  performed  through  the  means  of  the  crucifix 


was,  we  may  be  sure,  the  true  caase  of 
the  enmity  against  him ;  although  we 
are  told  he  made  enemies  of  the  But- 
lers and  their  clique  by  his  severe  and 
overbearing  disposition.  Browne  at 
this  time  gave  full  scope  to  his  secta- 
rian zeal,  and  caused  several  objects  of 
Catholic  veneration  to  be  destroyed. 
The  famous  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir* 
gin,  just  mentioned,  which  he  insult- 
ingly called  "the  idol  of  Trim,"  was 
publicly  burned  ;  and  the  holy  crucifix 
of  the  abbey  of  Ballybogan,  with  the 
crozier  of  St.  Patrick,  called  the  staff  of 
Jesus,  underwent  the  same  fate.* 

A,  D.  1539. — Early  in  May  this  year 
lord  Gray  led  an  expedition  against 
Con  O'Neill,  and  remained  two  days  at 
Armagh  burning  and  pillaging  the  sur- 
rounding country  without  resistance. 
The  following  August,  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell  combined  to  invade  the  Encr- 
lish  borders,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Navan  and  Ardee.  They  were  return- 
ing home,  encumbered  with  enormous 
spoils,  when  they  were  overtaken  by 
lord  Gray,  with  a  strong  force,  at  Bela- 
hoe,  on  the  borders  of  Farney  in  Oriel, 
and  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The 
L'ish  lost  400  men,  together  with  all 
the  spoils,  FitzSimon,  mayor  of  Dub- 
lin, Courcy,  mayor  of  Drogheda,  Gerald 
Aylmer,  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  Thomas  Talbot,  of  Malahide, 
were  dubbed  knights  for  the  important 
services  they  rendered  in  the  encounter. 

and  statue  here  referred  to.     See  Four  Masters,  A.  D 
1381, 1397,  1411,  1413,  1444,  14G4,  1482. 
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The  deputy  next  proceeded  to  Mun- 
ster,  in  order  to  break  up  the  league 
which  existed  between  O'Brien  and 
Desmond.  Pierse  Butler,  to  whom  by 
this  time  had  been  restored  his  title  of 
earl  of  Ormond,  cordially  co-operated 
with  him  for  this  object ;  and  a  violent 
feud  which  had  long  prevailed  between 
Butler  and  Gray  was  now  arranged.  In 
his  march  through  O'Carroll's  country, 
and  thence  to  Cork,  the  deputy  received 
the  submission  of  several  chiefs  of  Irish 
and  English  descent;  as  O'Brien  of 
Ara,  O'Regan  of  Owney,  O'Dwyer  of 
Kilnamona,  MacCarthy  Reagh,  the 
White  Knight,  lord  Barry,  Red  Barry, 
&c.  James  FitzMaurice  FitzGerald,  a 
claimant  to  the  earldom  of  Desmond, 
accompanied  the  deputy's  army,  and 
was  put  in  possession  of  several  castles 
in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  but  James  Fitz- 
John,  the  actual  earl,  treated  this  pro- 
ceeding with  scorn,  and  approaching  the 
deputy's  camp  when  near  the  Blackwa- 
ter,  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that 
river  and  announced  his  determination 
to  adhere  still  to  O'Brien ;  adding,  that 
"  all  the  Irishry  of  Ireland  would  do  so  ;" 
at  which  words  the  lord  deputy  "  was 
sore  moved,  and  withdrew  to  Cork.* 

*  There  is  great  confusion  in  the  history  of  the  earls 
of  Desmond,  owing  to  the  frequent  disturbance  of  the 
succession  by  usurpation.  At  the  period  referred  to  in 
the  text,  there  were  two  claimants  to  the  earldom; 
James,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  Thomas,  the  twelfth  earl ; 
whose  father  (Maurice)  died  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
said  earl  Thomas,  and  who  was  himself  absent  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  page  of  honor  to  Henry  VIII.,  when 
his  grandfather  died  in  1534.  His  granduncle,  John, 
(son  of  Thomas,  the  eighth  earl,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Drogheda  in  1467),  usurped  the  earldom  in  his  absence, 
but  being  advanced  in  age  died  in  1536  leaving  five 


A  commission  was  appointed  this 
year  to  carry  into  effect  the  act  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  1537  for  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  houses,  and  the 
formality  of  an  official  inquiry  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  as  in  England ; 
but  this  country  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  sanguinary  persecution 
which  was  carried  on,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
during  this  reign.  Dr.  John  Travers, 
who  had  written  a  book  in  defence  of 
the  papal  supremacy,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion 
of  Silken  Thomas,  was  hanged  this  year 
at  Tyburn ;  but  it  would  not  appear 
from  the  Anglo-Irish  historians  that  any 
other  Irish  clergyman  suffered  death  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  although 
several,  who  were  subsequently  liber- 
ated by  lord  Gray,  were  arrested  at  the 
instigation  of  Archbishop  Browne.  The 
Four  Masters,  however,  inform  us,  un- 
der the  date  of  154:0,  that  the  guardian 
and  some  of  the  friars  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  Monaghan  were  put  to 
death,  and  that  "  the  English,  through- 
out every  part  of  Ireland,  where  their 
power  extended,  were  persecuting  and 
banishing  the  (religious)  orders."f 

sons;  of  whom  James,  the  second  son,  called  James 
FitzJolm,  continued  the  usurpation.  JamesFitzMaurice 
was  regarded  by  the  English  as  the  legitimate  heir,  and 
was  also  strenuously  supported  by  his  father-in-law, 
Cormac  Oge  MacCarthy ;  but  he  never  recovered  the 
possession  of  the  ancestral  estates,  and  was  at  length 
killed  in  1540  by  Maurice,  son  of  his  grand-uncle  John, 
whereupon  his  opponent,  James  FitzJohn,  was  left  in 
quiet  occupation  of  title  and  estates. 

f  The  number  of  monasteries  and  other  religious 
houses  destroyed  during  this  reign  in  Ireland  has  never 
been  ascertained  ;  but  it  appears  from  various  inquisi 
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A.  D.  1540. — Earl  J  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  lord  Leonard  Gray  was  re- 
called to  England,  and  Sir  William 
Brereton  appointed,  for  the  time,  lord 
justice.  Lord  Gray  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  king;  but  his  enemies, 
the  earl  of  Ormoud,  John  Allen  (who, 
on  the  death  of  Barnwell,  baron  of 
Trimblestou,  in  1538,  had  been  made 
chancellor)  and  Sir  William  Brabazon, 
the  vice-treasurer,  followed  him,  and 
made  such  charges  agaiiist  him  that  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  hiofh 
treason.  Among  other  things  alleged 
against  him  was  his  open  partiality 
for  the  Geraldiues ;  his  suffering  young 
Gerald  of  Kildare,  his  nephew,  to  es- 
cape from  Ireland  ;*  his  forbearance 
towards  certain  L'ish  chieftains,  and  the 
confidence  which  he  reposed  in  them — 
which  was  such  that  he  traversed  the 
territoiy  of  Thomoud,  the  preceding 
year,  with  no  other  escort  than  a  single 

tions  that  many,  especially  in  places  inaccessil)le  to  tlie 
Englisli,  were  concealed  for  a  long  time  after,  and  the 
fi-iars  continued  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  several 
op  to  a  recent  period.  Four  Masters,  vol.  v.,  p.  1446, 
note  e.  "  Some  of  the  social  advantages  of  the  religious 
houses  in  Ireland  are  alluded  to  incidentally,  in  a  letter 
o*"  the  lord  deputy  Gray  and  council,  to  Cromwell, 
March  21st,  1539,  requesting  that  six  houses  should  be 
exempted  from  the  general  suppression — St.  Mary's 
abbey  and  Christ  church,  Dublin ;  the  Nunnery  of 
Grace  Dieu,  Fingall,  Co.  Dublin ;  Connell  abbey,  Co. 
Kildare ;  and  Kells  and  Jerpoint,  Co.  Kilkenny  ; — '  For 
in  these  houses  commonly  and  other  such  like,  in  de- 
fault of  common  inns  which  are  not  in  this  land,  the 
king's  deputy,  and  all  other  his  grace's  council  and 
officers,  and  Irishmen  coming  to  the  deputy,  have  been 
commonly  lodged  at  the  cost  of  said  houses.'  Also  in 
them  '  yonge  men  and  childer,  both  gentlemen  childer 
and  other,  both  of  man  kynd  and  woman  kynd,  be 
brought  up  in  virtue,  learning,  and  the  English  tongue :' 
the  ladies  all  in  the  nunnery  of  Grace  Dieu  ;  the  young 
men  in  the  other  houBes.     St.  Mary's  abbey  was  the 


gallowglass  of  O'Briens.  Ultimately 
his  enemies  prevailed,  and  he  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  traitor  on  Tower-hill,  in  June, 
1541. 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed 
before  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  lord  Gray,  the  Pale  was  threatened 
on  all  sides  by  Irish  foes.  Incursions 
wei:e  made  by  O'Toole,  MacMurrough, 
and  O'Conor ;  an  intimate  correspon- 
dence was  carried  on  between  the  prin- 
cipal Ulster  chieftains  and  James  V,  of 
Scotland;  and  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  were 
directed  with  hope  towards  the  foes  of 
England  on  the  continent.  It  was  re- 
ported that  a  general  muster  of  the 
forces  of  O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  O'Brien, 
and  other  Irish  lords,  was  about  to  take 
place  at  Foure,  in  West  Meatli ;  the  in 
habitants  of  the  Pale  were  seized  with 
alarm ;  and  men  of  every  class  and 
station  flew  to  arms.  Bishops,  temporal 
peers,  priests,  judges,  lawyers,  and  men 

hotel  of  all  people  of  quality  coming  from  England,  and 
Christ  church  was  at  once  the  parliament  house,  the 
council  house,  and  '  the  common  resort  in  Term  tyme 
for  definitions  of  all  matters  by  the  judges.'  State 
Papers,  Henry  viii.,  vol.  iii.,  part  iii.,  p.  130.  The  abbot 
of  St.  Mary's,  petitioning  some  time  after  against  the 
suppression,  pleads,  'verily  we  be  but  stewards  and 
purveyors  to  other  men's  uses  for  the  king's  honour . 
keeping  hospitality  and  many  poor  men,  scholars,  and 
orphans.' "     Ga?nb.  Ever.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  545,  note. 

*  The  friends  of  young  Gerald  deeming  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  remain  any  longer  in  Ireland,  he  sailed  in 
March,  1540,  from  Donegal,  accompanied  by  his  tutor, 
Leverous,  afterwards  bishop  of  Kildare,  and  a  Father 
Walsh,  and  landed  at  St.  Malo's.  After  many  inter- 
mediate  journey iugs  he  at  length  reached  Rome  in 
safety,  and  was  affectionately  received  by  liis  kinsman, 
cardinal  Pole,  who  had  him  carefully  educated.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  taken  to  the  court  of  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
was  restored  to  his  estates.  Finally  he  was  re-establiahed 
in  all  the  honors  of  his  family  by  queen  Mary. 
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of  every  profession  mingled  in  the  armed 
throng'  and  Brereton  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  hastily  collected  force  of  ten 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  marched 
to  Foure,  where  he  found  no  trace  of 
the  rumored  Irish  congress.  In  fact  the 
Irish  annalists  make  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  any  such  intended  meeting,  and 
the  rumor  was  doubtless  without  foun- 
dation ;  but  the  lord  justice  and  his 
militia  were  resolved  that  they  should 
not  be  called  out  in  vain.  "  We  con- 
cluded to  do  some  exploit,"  he  writes ; 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  the 
army  entered  the  neighboring  territory 
of  Offaly,  and  "  encamping  in  sundry 
places,  destroyed  O'Conor's  habitations, 
corn»  and  fortilices,  so  long  as  their  vic- 
tuals endured,"  that  is,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  days ! 

The  long  and  harassing  wars  waged 
by  the  English  government  against  the 
Irish,  and  the  fatal  dissensions  of  the 
latter  among  themselves,  produced  their 
inevitable  results.   The  chiefs  and  great 
lords,  both  of  English  and  Irish  descent, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  deplorable 
misery  and  exhaustion.    Every  thing  de- 
structable  had  been  wasted  and  burned 
until  the  country  became  a  howling  wil- 
derness.   It  was  high  time,  therefore,  on 
the  one  side  to  think  of  submission,  and 
prudent  on  the  other  to  propose  con- 
cession.    Things  had  reached  a  turning 
point,  and  Henry  was  just  then  fortun- 
ate in  selecting  a  governor  for  Ireland 
who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favorable  circumstances.    This  prudent 
statesman  was  Sir  Anthony  Sentleger, 
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who  came  over  as  deputy  in  August, 
1540,  a  moment  when  the  Irish  chief 
tains  manifested  most  peaceable  dispo- 
sitions. O'Donnell  wrote  to  the  king 
expressing  his  repentance  in  humble 
terms,  and  acknowledging  the  royal 
supremacy.  A  letter  was  also  addressed 
by  O'Neill  to  Henry,  accompanied  by 
gifts ;  it  was  written  in  Latin  and  bore 
the  chieftain's  mark,  for  few  in  those 
turbulent  times  had  either  leisure  or 
taste  to  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning ;  but  as  it  was  couched  in  in- 
dependent terms,  and  complained  of  the 
aggressions  of  English  viceroys,  Henry's 
reply  to  it  was  less  condescending  than 
that  to  O'Donnell's  epistle. 

MacMurrough  submitted  after  his 
territory,  which  was  then  limited  to 
Idrone  in  the  west  of  Carlow,  had  been 
devastated  for  ten  days  by  the  earl  of 
Ormond.  He  adopted  the  name  of 
Kavenagh,  and  renounced  the  title  of 
MacMurrough,  which  he  engaged  on 
the  part  of  his  sept  that  no  one  should 
henceforth  assume.  The  submission  of 
the  O'Mqres,  O'Dempseys,  and  other 
Leinster  septs  followed.  Henry  di- 
rected that  no  favor  should  be  shown 
to  O'Conor  of  Offaly,  who,  if  possible, 
should  be  expelled  from  his  country ; 
yet  when  that  chief,  seeing  himself  al- 
most alone,  proffered  his  submission,  it 
was  gladly  received ;  and  his  adherents, 
O'Molloy,  O'Melaghlin,  and  Megeoghe- 
gan,  followed  his  example.  Even  Tur- 
lough  O'Toole,  the  head  of  the  warlike 
sept  which  still  maintained  its  inde 
pendence  amidst  the  wildest  glens  and 
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mountain  passes  of  Wicklow,  now  re- 
quested a  parley  with  the  lord  deput}^, 
and  asked  pei-mission  to  visit  the  king, 
that  he  might  petition  him  for  certain 
lands  to  which  he  laid  claim.  Sentleger 
acceded  to  his  request,  and  supplied 
him  with  J620  from  his  own  purse  for 
the  expenses  of  his  journey,  together 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
dnke  of  Norfolk.* 

A.  D.  1541. — The  earl  of  Desmond  at 
length  consented  to  submit,  but  when 
proceeding  to  Cahir  to  meet  the  lord 
deputy  for  that  purpose,  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  master  of  the  ordnance, 
and  the  deputy's  brother,  were  given  as 
hostages  for  his  safety.  The  earl  agreed 
to  renounce  his  privilege  of  not  attend- 
ing parliament  or  entering  walled  towns. 
A  difference  between  him  and  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  who  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
eai-ldom  of  Desmond  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  only  daughter  and  heir  general 
of  the  eleventh  earl,  was  arranged  by 
an  undertaking  that  an  intermarriage 
should  take  place  between  the  children 
of  the  two  earls  ;  and  Sentleger  and  the 

*  The  Wicklow  chieftain  above  referred  to  had,  some 
time  before,  in  a  chivalrous  spirit,  lent  his  aid  to  the 
deputy  when  he  saw  that  all  the  leading  Irish  chiefs 
were  leagued  against  him  ;  observing,  "  that  as  soon  as 
the  others  made  peace  then  would  he  alone  make  war 
with  him!"  This  was  really  the  spirit  by  Xvhich  the 
Irish  chieftains  were  most  frequently  actuated  in  their 
wars  with  the  English  government. 

f  No  better  illustration  of  the  impoverished  state  to 
which  the  great  lords  and  chieftains,  as  well  of  the 
Elnglish  as  of  tlie  native  race,  were  at  this  time  reduced, 
could  be  required  than  that  afforded  by  Sentlegcr's 
tetters  to  the  king  n.'lative  to  their  submission.  The 
deputy  tells  us  that  Desmond,  "the  noblest  man  in  all 
the  realm,"'  required  to  bo  provided  by  the  king  not 
snlr  with  robes  to  wear  in  parliament,  but  even  with 


lord  chancellor  accompanied  Desmoncf 
to  his  town  of  Kilmallock,  where  they 
were  most  hospitably  entertained.  Sent- 
leger, in  a  letter  to  the  king,  describes 
Desmond  as  "  undoubtedly  a  very  wise 
and  discreet  gentleman."f 

After  Desmond's  submission,  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  Limerick  with 
O'Brien,  "  the  greatest  Irishman  of  the 
west  of  this  land ;"  but  it  led  to  no 
immediate  result ;  the  chief  of  Thomond 
saying  that  "  although  the  captain  of  his 
nation  he  was  still  but  one  man,''  and 
should  take  time  to  consult  his  kinsmen 
and  followers.  The  chieftain's  excuse 
throws  a  curious  light  on  the  internal 
government  of  the  independent  Irish 
septs. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  a  parliament 
was  held  in  Dublin,  at  which  the  novel 
sight  was  witnessed  of  Irish  chieftains 
sitting,  for  the  first  time,  with  English 
lords.  O'Brien  appeared  there  by  his 
procurators  or  attorneys;  and  Kaven- 
agh,  O'More,  O'Reilly,  MacWilliam,  and 
others,  took  their  seats  in  person,  the 
speeches   of  the  speaker  and  the  lord 

apparel  for  his  daily  use,  "  whereof  he  had  great  lack." 
Sentleger  himself  had  already  given  him  a  gown, 
jacket,  doublet,  hose,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  "  for 
which  he  was  thankful ;"  the  earl  accounting  for  his 
want  of  means  to  provide  these  necessaries,  by  the 
wasting  wars  in  wliich  he  had  been  engaged  MacQilla- 
patrick  (who  was  soon  after  created  baron  of  Upper 
Ossory,  and  changed  his  name  into  Fitzpatrick)  and 
O'Reilly  were  in  like  manner  provided  with  parlia- 
mentary robes  at  the  king's  expense ;  while  O'Rourko 
petitioned  for  a  suit  of  ordinary  clothes,  "  as  ho  was  a 
man  somewhat  gross,  and  not  trained  to  repair  unto  his 
majesty."  The  wealth  of  these  chiefs  did  not  consist  of 
money,  of  which  they  had  scarcely  any,  but  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  whose  services  they  could  command  in  theil 
hostings,  and  whose  support  was  levifid  on  the  country 
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chancellor  being  interpreted  to  them  in 
Irish  hy  the  earl  of  Ormond.  An  act 
was  unanimously  passed  by  this  parlia- 
ment conferring  on  Henry  VIII.,  and 
his  successors,  the  title  of  king  of  Ire- 
land, instead  of  that  of  lord  of  Ireland, 
which  the  English  kings  since  the  days 
of  John  had  hitherto  borne.  This  act, 
which  seemed  to  give  a  better  security 
of  peace,  was  hailed  with  great  rejoicings 
in  Dublin  ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  parliament 
went  in  procession  to  St.  Patrick's  cathe- 
dral, where  solemn  mass  was  sung  by 
archbishop  Browne,  after  which  the  law 
was  proclaimed,  and  a  Te  Deum  chaunt- 
ed.  A  general  pardon  was  issued,  and, 
as  Sentleger  writes  to  Henry  VIII., 
"there  were  made  in  the  city  great 
bonfires,  wine  w^as  set  in  the  streets, 
and  there  were  great  feastings  in  the 
houses." 

A.  D.  1542. — It  was  now  about  two 
years  since  Con  O'Neill  and  Manus 
O'Donnell  had  written  submissive  let- 
ters to  the  king,  yet,  in  the  rage  for 
court  favor  which  prevailed  in  the  in- 
terval, these  two  great  northern  chiefs 
still  held  aloof.  At  length  O'Donnell, 
who  had  of  late  years  exhibited  a 
marked  leaning  towards  the  English, 
took  the  initiative,  and  O'Neill  follow- 
ed ;  but  not  until  his  territory  had  been 


*  As  a  contrast  to  the  other  chieftains  in  point  of 
dress,  Sentleger,  describing  that  worn  by  O'Donnell, 
gays  it  consisted  of  a  coat  of  crimson  velvet,  with  twenty 
or  thirty  pairs  of  golden  aiglets ;  over  that  a  great  double 
cloak  of  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  black  velvet ;  and 
in  his  bonnet  a  feather,  set  full  of  aiglets  of  gold ;  so 
'bat  he  waa  more  richly  dressed  than  any  other  Irish- 


subjected  to  spoliation  for  twenty-two 
days  by  the  deputy.  The  chief  of  Ty- 
rone repaired  to  England,  accompanied 
by  O'Kervellan,  bishop  of  Clogher,  and 
was  graciously  received  by  the  king  at 
Greenwich.  He  renounced  the  title  of 
prince  and  the  name  of  O'Neill,  and 
surrendered  his  territories  into  the 
kinor's  hands,  receivins:  them  back  un- 
der  letters  patent,  together  with  the 
title  of  earl  of  Tyrone.  He  had  asked 
the  king  to  make  him  eai'l  of  Ulster, 
but  Henry  explained  that  this  request 
was  somewhat  presumptuous,  the  earl- 
dom of  Ulster  being  one  of  the  greatest 
in  Christendom,  and  being  besides  at- 
tached to  the  royal  family.  Mathew, 
or  Ferdoragh,  the  natural  son  of  Con 
O'Neill,  was  created  baron  of  Dun- 
gannon ;  two  of  the  Magennises  were 
dubbed  knights;  and  the  bishop  of 
Clogher  was  confirmed  in  his  diocese 
by  the  king's  patent.  As  to  O'Donnell, 
he  desired  to  be  made  earl  either  of 
Sligo  or  Tirconnell ;  the  latter  title  was 
granted,  but  was  not  conferred  until 
the  year  1603.* 

Murrough  O'Brien,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Conor  as  chief  of  North 
Munster  in  1539,  was  created  earl  o\ 
Thomond,  with  the  title  of  baron  oi 
luchiquin  for  his  heirs  male ;  while  his 
nephew,  Donough,  whose  friendship  to 


man ;  but  to  him  also  a  suit  of  parliamentarj'  robes  woa 
given.  We  should  perhaps  understand  the  deficiency 
of  those  chieftains  in  apparel  as  confined  to  the  mattei 
of  English  fashions ;  for  the  profusion  of  materials  used 
in  the  native  Irish  costumes  of  the  period  was  such,  that 
a  law  was  made  in  this  reign  to  restrain  it  wi'hiu  mor« 
reasonable  bounds. 
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the  English  and  treason  to  his  own 
nat'on  have  been  already  noticed,  was 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  baron  of 
Ibrickan,  and  the  reversion  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Thomond  on  his  uncle's  death. 
Finally,  De  Burgo,  or  MacWilliam, 
who,  from  the  number  of  persons  whom 
he  decapitated  in  his  wars,  is  usually 
known  as  Ulick-na-gceann,  or  "  of  the 
heads,"  was  created  earl  of  Claorickard, 
and  baron  of  Dunkellin.  The  ceremony 
of  conferring  these  titles  took  place  with 
great  pomp  at  Greenwich,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1543;  and  to  each  of  the  newly- 
created  lords  the  king  granted  a  house 
and  small  piece  of  land  near  Dublin, 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  retinues 
when  they  came  to  attend  parliament 
)r  council. 

A.  D.  1543. — However  mortifying  the 
fact,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  acceptance  of  these  royal 
favors  was  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
accompanied  by  an  admission  of  the 
royal  supremacy — a  circumstance  that 
adds  to  the  humiliating  nature  of  these 
submissions.  Some  of  the  Irish  lords — 
as  Murrough  O^Brien — showed  them- 
selves even  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
Knglish  schism,  and  hankered  for  a 
share  in  the  sacrilegious  spoils  of  the 
convent  lands ;  but  as  yet  it  was  only 
schism  (and  not  heresy)  which  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland,  and  even  that  was 

*  Robert  Cowley,  master  of  the  rolls,  reported  in  1540 
.hat  he  could  find  no  account  whatever,  in  the  king's 
exchequer,  of  the  produce  of  the  confiscated  estates, 
either  of  the  Qeraldinos  or  of  the  suppressed  monasteries. 
There  was  no  memorandum  of  the  revenues  or  of  the 
wuy  in  which  thej  had  been  employed. 


confined  to  the  few  who  accepted  office 
or  honors  from  Henry,  or  who  hoped  to 
share  in  the  plunder  of  the  confiscated 
church  lands,*  while  it  obtained  no'^ 
footing  whatever  among  the  humble 
classes. 

In  1544  an  Irish  corps  of  1,000  men 
proceeded,  under  two  nephews  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  to  join  the  English 
army  in  France,  where  they  soon  were 
distinguished  by  their  valor  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements  at  the  siege 
of  Bologne  ;  and  the  following  year  the 
services  of  an  Irish  contingent  were  re- 
quired in  Scotland.  In  1546  the  earl  of 
Ormond  and  seventeen  of  his  friends 
were  poisoned  at  a  banquet  in  Ely 
house,  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
settle  a  quarrel  with  lord  deputy  Sent- 
leger.-j-  This  earl  (James,  son  of  Pierse 
Roe)  had  been  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Catholic  cause  in  Ireland.  Some  young 
men  of  the  Geraldine  party  took  up 
arms  this  year  in  Kildare,  but  their 
insurrection  was  easily  put  down  by 
Sentleger;  and  only  resulted  in  the 
spoliation  of  a  large  tract  of  country 
O'Conor  and  O'More  were  proclaimed 
traitors,  and  were  the  principal  sufierers, 

A  new  coin  was  struck  at  this  time 
in  Ireland,  but  of  so  base  a  description, 
that  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  its 
introduction  into  England,  under  severe 
penalties.      "At    this   time,"   say   the 

f  The  intriguing  chancellor,  Allen,  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  strife  between  Ormond  and  Sentleger, 
and  was,  on  this  occaflion,  committed  a  prisoner  t« 
the  fleet. 
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Four  Masters,  "  tlie  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  great  and  immense  in  Ireland, 
so  that  the  bondage  in  which  the  people 


of  Leath  Mogha  (the  southern   half) 
were,  had  scarcely  been  ever  equalled - 
before  that  time  " 
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r^DWARD  VL,  the  son  of  Henry 
-■— ^  VIII.  and  of  his  third  wife,  Jane 
Seymour,  was  proclaimed  king.^  on  his 
father's  death,  while  yet  only  nine  years 
of  age.  His  maternal  uncle,  Edward 
Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  and  after- 
wards duke  of  Somerset,  usurped  the 
sole  guardianship  of  the  young  king, 
and  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  title  of  lord  protector ;  setting 
aside  the  council  of  regency  appointed 
by  the  late  king's  will.  Somerset  was 
a  zealous  partisan  of  the  new  creed, 
and,  aided  by  Ci'anmer,  caused  it  to  be 


established  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 
In  Ireland  Sentleger  continued  to  hold 
office  as  lord  deputy ;  James,  earl  of 
Desmond,  was  appointed  lord  treasurer; 
and,  owing  to  the  increased  disturbances 
in  Leinster,  Sir  Edward  Bellingham 
was  sent  over  in  the  course  of  the  year 
(1547)  as  captain  general,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  600  horse  and  400  foot,  to 
aid  the  deputy.  Before  his  arrival 
Sentleger  had  gained  a  battle  at  the 
Three  Castles,  near  Blessington,  over 
the  O'Byrnes,  taking  two  of  the  Fita- 
Geralds,  who  had  joined  the  Wicklow 
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insTirgeuts,  prisoners.  These  were  exe- 
cuted in  Dublin,  and  the  Four  Masters, 
who  call  them  "  plunderers  and  rebels," 
toll  us  that  Brian,  son  of  Turlough 
O'Toole,  was  on  the  lord  deputy's  side. 
A.  D.  1548. — The  territories  of  Leix 
and  Offaly  had  been  by  this  time  ut- 
terly wasted  by  inroads  from  the  Pale ; 
and  the  unhappy  chieftains,  Gillapat- 
rick  O'More  and  Brian  O'Connor,  hav- 
ing been  brought  so  low  that  none  of 
the  Irish  dared  to  give  them  food  or 
shelter,  had  surrendered  themselves  to 
Francis  Bryan,  an  Englishman,  who 
just  then  began  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  this  country.  This  happened 
m  1547,  and  in  1548  the  two  chiefs 
/■were  taken  to  England  by  Sentleger, 
who  was  recalled.  Their  lives  were 
spared,  a  pension  of  £100  each  being 
allowed  for  their  maintenance ;  but 
they  were  detained  as  prisoners,  and 
their  patrimonies  given  to  Bryan  and 
others,  who  set  about  expelling  the 
old  inhabitants,  and  disposing  of  the 
lands  as  their  own.  O'More  died  in 
his  Saxon  exile  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  the  succes- 
sor to  Sentleger,  was  a  man  of  energy 
and  decision,  and  gained  sundry  suc- 
cesses over  the  Irish.*     A  number  of 

*  An  incident  is  related  which  suflBciently  illustrates 
the  energetic  character  of  Bellingham.  At  the  close  of 
1549  the  earl  of  Desmond  refused  to  attend  a  coimcil  to 
which  he  was  summoned  in  Dublin,  on  the  plea  that  he 
wafl  celebrating  Christmas.  The  lord  deputy  upon  re- 
ceiving this  answer,  set  out  with  a  small  party  of  horse, 
and  by  forced  marches  reached  the  castle  where  the 
earl  was  enjoying  himself;  and  entering  without  prcvi- 
notice  seized  Desmond  while  sitting  by  the  Uru  and 


the  men  of  Offaly  were  sent  to  England 
under  the  command  of  a  son  of  their 
old  chieftain,  to  join  an  army  preparing 
against  Scotland ;  but  the  chief  object 
aimed  at  was  their  expatriation.  Cahir 
Roe  O'Conor,  one  of  the  same  warlike 
sept,  was  brought  to  Dublin  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  some  troubles  created  in 
Kildare  bv  the  sons  of  viscount  Bait- 
inglass  were  speedily  crushed  by  the 
vigorous  arm  of  the  new  deputy. 
O'Carroll  of  Ely  had  risen,  and  burned 
the  town  of  Nenagh  and  the  English 
monastery  of  Abingdon,  in  Limerick, 
threatening  to  expel  all  the  English 
from  his  territory ;  but  at  a  council 
held  the  following  year  in  Limerick,  he 
made  favorable  terms  with  the  deputy 
for  himself  and  his  confederates,  Mac- 
Murrough,  O'Kelly,  O'Melaghliu,  and 
others,  and  a  forip.idable  movement  was 
thus  tranquillized.  An  English  adven 
turer  named  Edmund  Fay  was  invited 
into  Delvin  by  O'Melaghliu  to  aid  him 
in  a  quari'el  with  MacCoghlan ;  but  the 
annalists  tell  us  that  O'Melaghliu  had 
got  "a  rod  to  Etiike  himself;"  for  Fay 
took  possession  of  the  territory  on  his 
own  account,  and  was  supported  in  his 
usurpation  by  Francis  Bryan.f 

A.  D.  1549. — Tirconneli  had  been  for 
some  time  disturbed  by  the  unnatural 

carried  him  to  Dublin.    Subsequently  he  obtained  par- 
don for  the  earl. 

t  This  Bryan  had  married  the  dowager  countess  of 
Ormond,  and  was  made  marshal  of  Ireland,  and  govern- 
or of  Tipperary.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1549,  he 
was  chosen  lord  justice  on  an  emergency,  but  died  in 
the  following  February  at  Clonmel,  where  he  had  gone 
to  repel  an  invasion  of  O'Carroll's.  The  name  Fay, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  has  sometimes  been  written 
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rebellion  of  Calvagli  O'Donnell  agamst 
his  father,  Manus.  In  1548  a  battle  was 
fought  between  them  at  Strath-bo-Fiach, 
now  Ballybofey  on  the  river  Finn,  when 
Calvagh  and  his  ally,  O'Kane,  were  de- 
feated ;  but  the  dissensions  still  con- 
tinued. Some  of  the  Ulster  chieftains 
about  this  time  appealed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Pale,  and  the  latter  took 
advantage  of  their  position  as  arbitrators 
to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  power  of 
the  superior  dynasts,  b}''  making  the  in- 
ferior chiefs  independent  of  them.  Ma- 
gennis  was  freed  from  all  subjection  to 
O'Neill,  and  the  power  of  O'Donnell 
was  restricted  by  similar  means. 

A.  D.  1550. — One  government  after 
another  was  sacrificed  to  political  cabals 
[n  Dublin.  Bellingham  was  recalled  in 
December^  1549 ;  and  Bryan,  who  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  having  died 
at  Clonmel  in  less  than  two  months 
after,  Sentleger  returned  to  Ireland  as 
viceroy  for  the  fourth  time.  Archbishop 
Browne,  however,  hated  this  statesman, 
and  made  charges  against  him  amount- 
ing to  treason,  so  that  he  was  once  more 
recalled,  and  Sir  James  Crofts  appointed 
in  his  stead.  John  Allen,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  mixed  up  in  every  po- 
litical intrigue,  and  had  been  deprived 

Faliy,  by  mistake  (Bee  Coxe's  Eib.  Angl);  but  Dr. 
O'Donovan  remarks  that  the  O'Fahys  are  Irish,  and 
were  seated  in  the  county  of  Galway,  while  the  Fays 
are  Anglo-Normans  and  were  seated  in  West  Meath. — 
Four  Masters,  vol.  v.,  p.  1506,  note  (t). 

*  Matliew,  as  he  is  called  by  English  writers,  although 
he  is  almost  invariably  styled  Ferdoragh  by  the  Irish, 
was  the  son  of  Alison,  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith  of  Dun- 
daJk,  named  O'KeUy;   and  although  affiliated  to  the 


of  the  chancellorship  at  the  close  of 
Henry's  reign,  and  restored  to  it  in 
1548,  was  now  once  more  removed  from 
his  post,  and  Thomas  Cusack,  master  of 
the  rolls,  substituted. 

A.  D.  1551. — Lord  deputy  Crofts  led 
an  army  into  Ulster  against  the  island 
Scots,  whose  increasing  power  in  Ireland 
had  long  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  English  government,  and  who  were 
now  leaofued  with  some  of  the  northern 
Irish.  He  sent  four  ships  to  Rathlin, 
where  the  young  MacDounells  of  the 
Hebrides  had  a  much  larger  force  than 
he  anticipated,  and  only  one  man  of  his 
four  crews  is  said  to  have  escaped.  A 
second  hosting  of  the  English  to  the 
north  this  year  was  also  unsuccessful, 
the  deputy  having  been  defeated  in 
battle  with  the  loss  of  200  men. 

Con  O'Neill,  surnamed  Baca^^h,  or 
"the  lame,"  having  grown  old  and 
infirm,  regretted  his  unjust  partiality 
to  his  illegitimate  son,  Ferdoragh,  or 
Mathew,  for  whom  he  had  procured 
from  the  late  king  the  title  of  baron  o\ 
Dungannon  and  the  entail  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Tyrone;  and  wished  to  make 
his  eldest  legitimate  son,  John,  or  Shane, 
as  he  is  familiarly  called  in  history,  heir 
to  all  his  honors.*  Ferdorasch  took  the 
alarm,  and  made  such  charges  against 

chief  of  Tyrone  by  Irish  law,  and  adopted  by  him,  John 
and  the  other  members  of  Con's  family  insisted  that  the 
affiliation  was  deceptive  and  unjust,  and  that  Ferdoragh 
was  really  the  blacksmith's  son,  which,  in  fact,  he  waa 
considered  to  be  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  hie 
reputed  father,  O'KeUy,  died.  It  has  been  said,  but  we 
are  not  aware  whether  there  be  any  old  authority  foi 
the  statement,  that  Alison's  only  claim  on  the  fina 
baron  of  Dungannon  was  that  of  fosterage. 
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his  father  that  the  old  man  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  the  lord  deputy,  and 
Shane,  who  on  coming  to  man's  estate 
displayed  a  warlike  and  indomitable 
spirit  worthy  of  his  illustrious  race,  flew 
to  arms,  and  plunged  Ulster  once  more 
in  war. 

At  this  time  the  king  of  France 
^oked  to  Ireland  as  a  point  through 
which  England  could  easily  be  wound- 
ed ;  and  shortly  before  this  had  sent 
two  envoys  to  make  overtures  to  the 
northern  chieftains.  They  landed  first 
at  Green  castle,  on  Lough  Foyle,  and 
were  subsequently  detained  for  some 
time  by  stress  of  weather  at  the  castle 
called  Culmore  Fort,  which  was  in 
charge  of  O'Doherty.  Here  they  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Robert  Waucop, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,*  and  they 
next  proceeded  to  Donegal.  The  Irish 
chiefs  agreed  on  this  occasion  to 
place  their  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France ;  but  the  peace  which 
ensued  between  that  country  and 
England  rendered  these  negotiations 
abortive. 

A.  D.  1552. — The  deputy  proceeded 
with  an  army  to  Tyrone  to  aid  Fer- 
doragh  against  Shane,  who  on  his  side 


*  This  remarkable  man,  who  is  also  called  Venantius, 
was  a  Scot.  He  was  blind  from  liis  youth,  but  became 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  was  doctor 
of  the  university  of  Paris.  When  George  Dowdall  suc- 
ceedad  Cromer  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  pursuant  to 
letters  patent  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  1543,  England  being 
tien  in  a  state  of  schism,  pope  Paul  III.  nominated 
Waucop  to  that  dignity ;  but  it  soon  became  obvious 
that  Dowdall  was  a  staunch  Catholic,  and  Waucop,  who 
retired  to  the  continent,  does  not  appear  to  have  inter- 
lured  in  any  way  with  his  duties  as  a  prelate.     The  Bo- 


was  assisted  by  the  island  Scots,  and 
the  country  was  ravaged  between  them. 
While  endeavoring  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  English,  Ferdoragh's  army  was 
routed  in  a  night  attack  by  Shane,  and 
the  deputy  having  retired  for  that  oc- 
casion without  gaining  any  advantage, 
returned  again  to  Antrim  in  autumn, 
when  he  only  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  standing  corn. 

All  the  efforts  made  during  this  reign 
to  establish  the  new  religion  in  Ireland 
were  unsuccessful.  It  was  adopted  by 
some  officials  and  by  a  few  of  the  Eng- 
lish within  the  Pale ;  but  while  the 
government,  which  changed  with  the 
whim  of  the  day,  was  Protestant,  the 
people  adhered  immovably  to  the  faith 
of  their  forefathers.  Even  the  ruling 
powers  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make 
a  well-defined  distinction  between  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic;  for  we  find  that 
when  Arthur  Magennis  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Dromore  by  the  pope  in  1550, 
his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  king 
Edward,  while  George  Dowdall,  who 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Armagh  by 
Henry  VIIL,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Anthony  Sentleger,  was  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  doctrines  and  rights  of 


ciety  of  Jesus  was  first  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
Waucop  in  1541,  with  the  sanction  of  Paul  III. ;  the 
first  member  of  the  society  who  came  to  Ireland  being 
F.  John  Codur,  who  was  followed  by  FF.  Salmeron, 
Brouet,  and  Zapata.  Dr.  Waucop  assisted  at  the  comicil 
of  Trent  from  the  first  session,  in  1545,  to  the  eleventh, 
in  1547.  He  was  sent  as  legate  d  latere  to  Germany  and 
died  in  the  Jesuits'  Convent  in  Paris,  in  1551.  Se« 
Harris's  Ware's  Bisluyps,  p.  93 ;  and  O'SuUivan'a  HuC 
Cath.,  p.  89  (Dublin,  1850) 
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the  Catholic  cliurch.*  The  new  liturgy- 
was  publicly  read  in  Christ's  church  in 
1551 ;  and  the  same  year,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  lord  deputy  Crofts,  archbishop 
Dowdall  consented  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  Protestant  authorities  at  St. 
Mary's  abbey,  when  Staples,  bishop  of 
Meath,  acted  as  the  Protestant  cham- 
pion. The  discussion,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, led  to  no  modification  of  views 
on  either  side;  but  Browne  was  so 
enraged  at  the  opposition  given  by  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  liturgy,  that  he  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter  transferring  to 
himself  the  primacy  of  all  Ireland ;  and 
Dowdall,  feeling  that  his  liberty  and 
perhaps  his  life  were  insecure,  fled  to 
the  continent,  one  Hugh  Goodacre,  a 
Protestant,  being  intruded  in  his  stead. 
The  Irish  annalists  tell  us  that  the 
venerable  churches  of  Clonmacnoise 
were  plundered  in  1552  by  the  English 
garrison  of  Athlone,  and  that  "there 
was  not  left  a  bell  small  or  large,  an 
image,  an  altar,  a  book,  a  gem,  or  even 
glass  in  the  window,  which  was  not 
carried  off;"  and  they  add,  "lamentable 
was  this  deed,  the  plundering  of  the 
city  of  Kieran !" 

A.  D,  1553. — Such  was  the  state  of 
things  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  whose 
short  reign  was  a  continued  effort  to 
restore  what  had  been  unsettled  in  the 
religious  and  moral  state  of  England 
during  the  two  preceding  reigns.     The 

*  See  note  on  preceding  page.  At  tliis  period  we  be- 
gin to  hear  of  "  titular  bishops,"  that  name  being  applied 
to  the  Catholic  prelates,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
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new  creed  had  made  considerable  way 
among  both  clergy  and  laity  in  that 
country,  many  of  the  former  having 
committed  themselves  irretrievably  by 
entering  into  the  married  state.  A  vast 
number  of  Lutherans  had  arrived  from 
the  continent,  and  were  zealous  in  the 
propagation  of  their  doctrines ;  and 
those  into  whose  hands  the  confiscated 
church  property  had  come,  resisted  any 
change  which  might  oblige  them  to 
disgorge  the  sacrilegious  spoils.  In  a 
state  of  society  so  disorganized,  and 
with  precedents  of  government  such  as 
then  existed,  it  is  not  marvellous  that 
Mary's  ministers  should  have  resorted 
to  severity.  The  Anabaptists  were 
burned  during  her  brother's  reign,  and 
even  the  lord  protector  Somerset,  and 
the  husband  of  the  queen  dowager, 
both  of  them  the  king's  uncles,  were 
brought  to  the  block.  We  shudder 
now-a-days  at  such  barbarities;  but  it 
is  only  miserable  prejudice  which  would 
aflBx  to  Mary  a  stigma  that  belongs  with 
infinitely  more  justice  to  her  sister  Eli- 
zabeth, or  to  the  infamous  monster  her 
father. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  "  Reformation'* 
had  in  truth  gained  no  ground  among 
the  people,  the  restoration  of  the  old 
order  of  things  was  effected  without 
diflaculty,  and  was  hailed  with  popular 
joy.  Here,  as  in  England,  those  of  the 
laity  who  had  obtained  possession  of 
church  property,  were,  by  the  sanction 

pope  to  sees  in  which  married  men  or  professors  of  the 
Lutheran  creed  were  placed  by  the  secular  authority 
The  latter  enioved  the  revenues  and  emoluments. 
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of  the  pope,  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  it ; 
and  the  Irish  parliament,  following  that 
of  England,  expressed  their  repentance 
for  the  schism  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty.  Archbishop  Dowdall  being  re- 
called and  restored  to  the  primacy,  held 
a  pi-ovincial  Synod  at  Drogheda,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  commission 
to  deprive  married  bishops  and  priests ; 
but  the  only  prelates  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  remove,  were  Browne  of 
Dublin,  Staples  of  Meath,  Lancaster  of 
Kildare,  and  Travers  of  Leighlin.  Good- 
acre  had  died  a  few  months  after  his 
intrusion  into  the  see  of  Armagh  ;  Bale 
of  Ossory— T^a  fiery  bigot  and  a  coarse, 
unscrupulous  writer — had  fled,  of  his 
own  accord,  beyond  the  seas,  on  Mary's 
accession ;  and  Casey  of  Limerick,  an- 
other of  Edward's  bishops,  had  also 
made  a  voluntary  exit.  All  of  these, 
except  Casey,  were  Englishmen,  and  all 
except  Staples  were  professing  Prot- 
estants at  the  time  of  their  consecra- 
tion.* It  is  well  known  that  there  was 
no  persecution  on  account  of  religion  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 
that  some  Protestant  families  came  to 


•  Besides  the  prelates  mentioned  above,  a  few  others 
had  given  evidence  of  their  servility  by  the  recognition 
of  Henry  VIU.'8  sohismatical  claim.  These  were  Hugh 
O'Kervallan,  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  accompanied 
O'Neill  to  England  in  1542  ;  Mathew  Saunders,  bishop 
of  Leighlin ;  Florence  Gerawan  or  Kirwan,  bishop  of 
Clonmacnoise  ;  Eugene  Mageunis,  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor :  and  Rowland  Burke,  bishop  of  Clonfert. 
^Liber  Mun.  Pub.  Ilib,,  v.  ii.,  p.  17,  &c.)  The  two  last- 
mentioned,  together  with  Staples  of  Meath  (for  it  is 
unnecessary  to  include  Browne),  were  the  only  members 
of  the  episcopal  body  in  Ireland,  as  it  stood  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  who  could  be 
induced  to  abandon  the  Catholic  faith  even  in  those 


this  country  from  England  about  that 
time  in  order  to  follow  their  religious 
persuasion  undisturbed.f 

Mary  was  inclined  to  deal  mercifully 
with  the  Irish,  but  her  ministers  and 
her  Irish  council  would  not  depart  from 
the  traditional  principles  upon  which. 
this  country  had  been  governed,  and 
v/hich  recognized  neither  mercy  nor 
justice  in  their  relations  with  the  native 
population.  Hence  the  same  cruel  wars 
were  waged  against  the  latter  in  her 
reign  as  previously;  and  the  work  of 
extermination  having  made  sufficient 
progress  in  Leix  and  Offaly  during  the 
reign  of  Edward,  it  remained  for  Mary's 
deputy  to  form  into  counties  these  an- 
cient territories  which  had  already  been 
annexed  to  the  Pale.  This  was  the  only 
new  shire  land  marked  out  since  the 
reign  of  John.  Leix  was  designated  the 
Queen's  county,  and  its  old  fort  of  Cam- 
pa  became  the  modern  Maryborough, 
while  OfFaly  was  transformed  into  the 
King's  county,  and  its  fortress  of  Dain- 
gean  into  Philipstown,  in  compliment 
to  the  queen  and  her  husband,  Philip 
of  Spain.;); 


da3^s  of  deplorable  degeneracy.    (Vide  the  Rev.  M.  Q 
Brenan's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  93,  102.) 

f  The  Protestants  who  came  to  Ireland  on  this  occa- 
sion were  John  Harvey,  Abel  Ellis,  John  Edmonds,  and 
Henry  Haugh,  with  their  families.  They  were  from 
Cheshire,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  Welsh  Protestant 
clergyman  named  Thomas  Jones,  whom  the  earl  of 
Sussex  subsequently  took  into  liis  household.  See 
Ware's  Annals,  An.  1554.  These  men  were  the 
founders  of  respectable  mercantile  families  in  Dublin. 

J  In  addition  to  the  territory  of  Leix,  the  present 
Queen's  county  comprises  a  portion  of  ancient  O-ssorj, 
constituting  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  besides  the 
baronies  of  Portnahinch  and  Tinnahinch  which  wera 
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Mary's  kindness,  as  contrasted  with 
tlie  harshness  of  her  Irish  government, 
was  illustrated  by  an  affecting  incident 
in  the  first  year  of  her  reign.  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  O'Conor  Fal}^,  inspired 
with  hope  on  hearing  that  a  queen  oc- 
cupied the  throne,  hastened  to  England, 
where  her  father  was  a  prisoner,  and  at 
Mary's  feet  begged  his  liberation.  Her 
prayer  was  granted,  and  she  returned 
with  her  father  to  Ireland ;  but  the 
lords  justices,  presuming  to  manage 
Irish  affairs  in  their  own  way,  seized 
the  chieftain  and  cast  him  once  more 
into  prison*  This  year  also  (1553) 
Garret,  or  Gerald,  and  his  brother  Ed- 
ward, the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Kildare, 
returned  to  Ireland  after  their  long 
exile,  and  were  restored  to  all  the 
honors  and  possessions  of  their  family. 
There  were  great  rejoicings,  say  the 
annalists,  "  because  it  was  thought  that 
not  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  earls 
of  Kildare  or  of  the  O'Conors  Faly 
M'ould  ever  return  to  Ireland." 

Murrough  O'Brien  died  in  155  i,  and 
his  nephew,  Donough,  the  son  of  Mur- 
rough's  elder  brother,  Conor,  and  the 
rightful  heir  in  the  eyes  of  the  English 
law,  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Tho- 


part  of  Offaly,  and  belonged  toO'Dunne  and  O'Dempsey. 
Offaly,  before  the  English  invasion,  comprised  the  terri- 
tories which  constitute  the  baronies  of  East  and  West 
Offaly  in  Kildare ;  those  of  upper  and  lower  Pliilips- 
town,  Geashill,  Warrenstown,  and  Coolestown  in  the 
King's  county;  and  those  already  mentioned  in  the 
Queen  8  county.  It  is  not  therefore  correct  to  say,  as  is 
usually  done,  that  Leix  and  Offaly  were  respectively 
transformed  into  the  Queen's  and  King's  counties.  See 
notes  to  O'Donovan's  Four  Masters,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  44,  105, 
ite.    The  iame  year  (1556)  in  which  Leix  and  Offaly 


mond.  He  surrendered  his  patent, 
which  was  only  for  his  own  life,  and 
obtained  a  new  one  from  Edward  VL, 
securing  to  his  heirs  male  the  title  of 
earl,  and  all  the  lands  and  honors  be- 
longing to  his  uncle.  His  brothers, 
Donnell  and  Turlough,  objected  to  this 
mode  of  fixing  the  inheritance,  which 
was  at  direct  variance  with  their  own 
law  of  tanistry ;  and  on  Donough's 
death,  in  1553,  Donnell  claimed  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  chieftaincy, 
and  dispossessed  Donough's  son,  Conor. 
This  created  violent  strife ;  Donnell, 
despising  the  foreign  title  of  earl,  as- 
sumed that  of  the  O'Brien,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  and  Conor 
depended  on  the  English  arms  to  sup- 
port his  claim.  He  was  besieged  by 
Donnell  in  1554,  in  the  castle  of  Doon- 
mulvihil,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Ormond. 
Ultimately,  Donnell  was  banished  by 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  lord  lieutenant,  in 
1558,  and  Conor  was  left  in  possession 
of  the  earldom. 

Sentleger,  who  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  for  the  fifth  time  in  1553,  was 
again  recalled,  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  extreme  anti-Irish  party,  in  1555. 


were  converted  into  shires,  the  pope  sanctioned  the 
assumption  by  Mary  of  the  title  of  queen  of  Ireland, 
having  previously  disapproved  of  it  when  only  author, 
ized  by  the  Act  33d  Henry  VIII.,  passed  (A.  D.  1541) 
after  the  commencement  of  the  schism.  The  massacre 
of  Mullaghmast,  erroneously  connected  by  some  modern' 
writers  with  the  annexation  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  did  not 
occur  until  the  19th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  will 
be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

*  Compare  Four  Masters,  A.  D.  1553,  and  the  Ahbi 
Mageoghegan,  p.  443  (Duffy's  edition.) 
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His  popularity  witli  the  Irisli  was  the 
only  ground  of  hostility  against  him ; 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Rad- 
cliffe,  viscount  FitzWilliam  and  after- 
wards earl  of  Sussex,  who  led  an  army 
into  Ulster  against  the  Scots,  then  very 
powerful  in  the  districts  of  the  Route 
and  Clannaboy.  He  was  aided  by  Con 
O'Neill,  but  returned  after  a  campaign 
of  three  months  without  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion.  Con  O'Neill  was 
again  unfortunate  in  an  expedition 
against  the  same  dangerous  intruders 
in  Clannaboy,  and  was  defeated  by 
them,  with  the  loss  of  300  men.*  In 
1555  Calvagh  O'Donnell  employed 
some  Scottish  auxiliaries  against  his 
father,  Manus,  whom  he  made  prisoner 
and  detained  in  captivity  until  his 
death.  In  1557  the  Scots  penetrated 
to  Armagh,  which  was  plundered  twice 
in  one  month  by  the  earl  of  Sussex. 
The  same  year  Shane  O'Neill,  observ- 
ing the  weak  condition  to  which  Cal- 
vagh's  rebellion  had  reduced  Tirconnell, 
thought  the  opportunity  a  favorable 
one  to  recover  the  power  of  which  his 
ancestors  had  been  deprived  by  the 
O'Donnells.  He  accordingly  mustered 
a  numerous  army,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  Carrigliath,  between  the  rivers  Finn 
and  Mourne,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Hugh,  the  brother  of  Calvagh  O'Don- 
nell, and  several  of  the  men  of  Tircon- 
nell who  were  disaffected  towards  their 


*  A  large  body  of  these  Scottish  adventurers  pene- 
trated into  Connaught  in  1558,  and  were  hired  by  the 
northern  MacWilliam,  who  was  called  Richard-of-the- 
bron.    Bat  the  earl    of  Clanrickard,  Richard,  son  of 


c^hief  for  his  rebellion.  Calvagh  in  this 
emergency  consulted  his  fathei,  and  byt 
his  advice  resolved  to  avoid  a  pitched 
battle,  and  to  have  recourse  to  strata 
gem.  He  caused  his  cattle  to  be  driven 
to  a  distance,  and  when  O'Neill  entered 
his  territory,  and  marched  as  far  as  the 
place  now  called  Balleeghan,  near 
Raphoe,  he  sent  two  spies  into  the 
Kinel-Owen  camp,  while  he  himself 
hovered  not  far  off  with  his  small  force 
The  spies  mixed  with  O'Neill's  soldiers, 
received  rations,  which  they  carried 
back  as  evidence  of  their  success,  and 
undertook  to  guide  O'Donnell's  army 
that  night  to  O'Neill's  tent,  which  is 
described  as  being  distinguished  by  a 
great  watchfire,  a  huge  torch  burning 
outside,  sixty  grim  gallowglasses  on  one 
side  of  the  entrance,  with  sharp,  keen 
ayes,  ready  for  action,  and  as  many  stern 
and  terrific  Scots  on  the  other,  with 
their  broadswords  in  hand.  Overween- 
ing confidence  had  rendered  O'Neill 
careless.  He  boasted  that  no  one 
should  be  king  in  Ulster  but  himself, 
and  despised  the  power  of  his  crafty 
foe;  but  O'Donnell  penetrated  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  into  the  heart 
of  O'Neill's  camp,  and  proceeded  to 
slaughter  the  men  of  Tyrone  without 
resistance,  so  that  the  whole  were 
routed  or  cut  to  pieces,  while  Shane 
himself  escaping  through  the  back  of 
his  tent,  fled  unattended  except  by  two 


Ulick-na-gceann  (the  •  first  earl),  son  of  Richard,  son  of 
Ulick  of  Knackdoe,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  this  foreign 
host,  marched  against  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces  o» 
the  banks  of  the  Moy 
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of  Hugh  O'Donnell's  men,  and  by  swim- 
ming  across  three  rivers  made  his  way 
to  his  own  territory  covered  with  con- 
fusion. The  following  year  he  procured 
the  murder  of  Ferdoragh,  baron  of 
Duugannon,  and  his  father  Con  dying 
in  captivity  in  Dublin,  he  assumed  the 
chieftaincy  without  opposition. 

Meantime  the  war  of  extermination 
was  carried  on  against  the  remnant  of 
the  old  ^'ace  in  the  territories  which  we 
may  still  call  Leix  and  Offaly.  The 
heart  sickens  at  the  narrative  of  merci- 


less aggression  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
indomitable  resistance  on  the  other. 
The  O'Conors,  O'Mores,  O'Molloys, 
O'Carrolls,  and  the  rest  of  them,  were 
unrelentingly  hunted  down,  and  the 
whole  country  was  made  a  scene  of  de- 
solation from  the  Shannon  to  the  Wick- 
low  mountains.  But  dark  as  this  perio?! 
is,  we  have  arrived  at  one  infinitely  more 
gloomy  in  our  history — the  sanguinary 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  commenced 
on  the  day  of  Mary's  death,  November 
17th,  1558. 
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PLIANCY  of  conscience  cliaracter- 
ized  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
Btatesraen  of  the  age  of  which  it  is  now 
our  duty  to  treat.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  fixed  principles  of  religion 
or  politics  among  them,  and  the  men 
who  undertook  to  restore  the  ancient 
religion  to  its  original  state  under  the 


Catholic  queen  Mary,  were  found  as 
readv  and  suitable  instruments  for  its 
destruction  at  the  beck  of  her  Protes- 
tant sister  and  successor,  Elizabeth 
Thus,  Thomas  Radcliffe,  earl  of  Sussex, 
who  had  been  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
under  the  former  sovereis^n.  continued 
in   office   under   the   latter,   reversiua^ 
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under  the  altered  rule,  his  own  previous 
acts ;  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  treas- 
urer,  who    acted    as    deputy   in    the 
absence  of  Sussex,  before  the  close  of 
Mary's  reign,  was  also  appointed  to  the 
same  charge,  although  to  peiform  con- 
trary duties,  when  Sussex  went  to  Eng- 
land after  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne. 
But  if  those  who  lived  within  the  sphere 
of  court  influence  exhibited  this  lubri- 
city in  their  religious  principles,  it  was 
not  so  with  the  general  population  of 
Ireland,  who    viewed    such    fickleness 
with  horror,  and  who  were  roused  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  danger  by  the  meas- 
ures taken,  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
queen,  to  subvert  their  religion  and  to 
enforce  the   new  creed   and    form    of 
worship.     Thus  was  a  fresh  element  of 
Btrife    introduced    into    this    unhappy 
country.      The   native  population  had 
hitherto   seen  in  their  English  rulers 
the  plunderers  of  their  ancestral  lands 
and  the  exterminators   of  their  race ; 
but  to  this  character  was  now  super- 
added  that    of  the  revilers    and    per- 
secutors   of    their   religion ;    while    in 
regarding  the  English  government  in 
this  latter  point  of  view,  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people   of   English    descent   in 
Ireland  were  now  identified  in  seuti- 
meut  with  the  native  Irish.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  to 
the   religion   of  their   fathers   became 
branded  with  the  stigma  of  rebellion ; 
their  memories  were  blackened  and  their 
actions  distorted  by  their  successful  ene- 
mies, and  calumny  was  unsparingly  add- 
ed to  spoliation  and  persecution. 


Of  this  ungenerous  conduct  we  have 
a  marked  instance  in  the  case  of  Shane 
O'Neill,  the  prince  of  Tyrone,  whose 
character  has  been  depicted  in  revolt- 
ing colors  by  English  historians.  They 
describe  him  as  a  barbarian  and  as  one 
addicted  to  every  vice ;  but  if  he  had 
faults  some  of  which  we  do  not  excuse, 
we  know  at  least  that  he  was  chival- 
rous, confiding,  and  generous ;  that 
with  the  exhausted  resources  of  hia 
small  territory  he  was  able  to  keep  the 
power  of  England  at  bay ;  that  he  de- 
feated her  experienced  generals  in  the 
field,  and  foiled  her  statesmen  in  nego- 
tiation ;  and  that  he  combined  with  no 
ordinary  qualities  of  mind  an  undaunted 
bravery,  and  an  ardent  love  of  his 
country.  We  have  already  seen  how 
he  assumed  the  chieftaincy  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  closed  his  life  in 
captivity,  and  how  he  thus  set  aside 
the  claims  of  the  sons  of  his  elder  but 
illegitimate  brother,  Mathew,  or  Fer- 
doragh,  the  late  baron  of  Dungannon, 
who  was  slain  at  his  instigation ;  and 
this  course  being  in  open  defiance  of 
English  authority,  which  had  always 
made  common  cause  with  Mathew,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  as  lord  deputy  in  the 
absence  of  Sussex,  now  led  an  army  to 
Dundalk,  and  summoned  Shane  to  ac- 
count for  his  proceedings.  The  haughty 
chief  of  Tyrone  replied  to  the  summons 
by  inviting  the  deputy  to  come  to  his 
court,  and  stand  as  sponsor  to  his 
child.  Whatever  motive  may  have 
actuated  Sidney  he  accepted  the  in- 
'  vitation,  and  was  so  influenced  by  the 
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arguments  urged  by  O'Neill  in  support 
of  bis  rights,  and  by  his  protestations 
of  loyalty,  that  he  withdrew  his  army, 
and  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  queen.  Thus  for  the  moment  were 
friendly  relations  established  between 
the  Ulster  chieftain  and  the  Pale ;  but 
the  government  of  the  latter  soon  found 
sources  of  uneasiness  in  other  quarters. 
Rumors  of  invasion  from  France  and 
Spain  became  current;  the  earls  of 
Kildare  and  Desmond  held  conferences 
of  a  suspicious  nature,  and  disaffection 
was  more  general  and  apparent  as  the 
principles  of  Elizabeth's  government 
became  intelligible  to  the  country. 

A.  D.  1560. — A  parliament  composed 
of  seventy-six  members  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  Dublin  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uary this  year.*  It  comprised  the 
I'epresentatives  of  ten  counties,f  the 
remainder  being  "citizens  and  bur- 
gesses," says  Leland,  *'  of  these  towns  in 
which  the  royal  authority  was  predom- 
inant ;  and  with  such  a  parliament,"  as 
the  same  Protestant  historian  admits, 
"  it  is  little  wonder  that,  in  despite  of 
clamor  and  opposition,  in  a  session  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  queen  Mary  was  entirely  revers- 
ed." J  The  proceedings  are  involved  in 
mystery,  and  the  principal  measures 
are  believed  to  have  been  carried  by 

*  As  the  legal  year,  at  thia  time,  commenced  in 
March,  the  months  of  January  and  February  of  the  natu- 
ral year  belonged  to  the  common  or  preceding  legal  year ; 
hence  tliis  parliament  of  2d  Elizabeth,  which  was  held 
In  January,  1560,  is  often  called  the  parliament  of  1559. 

f  The  counties  to  which  the  writs  were  issued  were 
Dublin,  Meath,  West  Meath,  Louth,  Kildare,  Cather- 
'ough,  Kilkenuy,  Waterford,  Tipperary  and  Wexford. 


means  fi-audulent  and  clandestine ;  but 
at  all  events  it  was  enacted  that  the 
queen  was  the  head  of  the  church  of 
Ireland,  the  reformed  worship  was  re- 
established as  under  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  with 
further  alterations,  re-introduced.  Eve- 
ry person  was  bound  to  attend  the  new 
service  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures and  of  a  fine  of  twelve  pence  for 
each  offence ;  the  first  fruits  and  twen- 
tieths of  the  church  revenue  were  re- 
stored to  the  crown ;  and  the  right  of 
collating  to  all  vacant  sees  by  royal 
letters  patent  was  established  instead 
of  the  form  of  a  writ  of  conge  (Telire^ 
the  prelates  being  ordered  to  consecrate 
the  person  thus  appointed  within  the 
space  of  twenty  days  under  the  penalty 
of  premunire.  The  laws  made  in  Mary's 
reign  restoring  the  civil  establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion  were  repealed ; 
all  officers  and  ministers,  ecclesiastical 
or  lay,  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  under  pain  of  forfeiture  and 
total  incapacity ;  and  any  one  who 
maintained  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  pope  was  to  forfeit  for  the  first 
offence  all  his  estates  real  and  personal, 
or  be  imprisoned  for  one  year  if  not 
worth  j620  ;  for  the  second  offence  to  be 
liable  to  premunire ;  and  for  the  third 
to  be  guilty  oi  high  treason.§ 

X  Leland,  Hisf..  of  L*eland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  224. 

§  As  the  Btatrite  of  supremacy,  28th  Henry  VIII.,  chapi. 
5  (a.  d.  1536),  was  passed  by  the  illegal  and  arbitrarj 
exclusion  of  the  proctors  from  parliament,  and  by  the 
preliminary  'Iragooning  of  the  nation  by  lord  Leonard 
Gray,  who,  as  Sir  John  Davis  says,  "  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  th  a  people  to  obey  this  statute,  began  first  with 
a  martial  course,  and  by  making  a  victorious  circu'.^ 
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These  laws  against  the  religion  of 
the  people  had  little  effect  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Pale,  while  even  within 
its  precincts  they  were  generally  met 
by  passive  resistance,  and  became  in 
many  instances  a  dead  letter.  When 
the  Catholic  clergy  were  obliged  to  flee 
from  their  churches,  their  places  were 
in  a  majority  of  cases  left  unsupplied, 
or  ignorant  and  worthless  men,  who 
abandoned  their  religion  for  temporal 
advantages,  were  substituted.  Even 
those  who  enjoyed  the  rank  of  bishops 
under  the  Keformation,  showed  them- 

round  the  kingdom,  whereby  the  principal  eepts  of  the 
Irish  were  all  terrified  and  most  of  them  broken ;"  (Hist. 
Rel.) ;  so  is  there  sulficient  reason  to  believe  that  the 
statute  of  imiformity  of  the  2d  of  Elizabeth  was  obtained 
forcibly  or  surreptitiously  from  the  parliament  of  15G0. 
'  In  the  very  beginning  of  that  parliament,"  says  Ware, 
'■  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  so  divided  in 
opinion  about  ecclesiastical  government  that  the  eanl  of 
Sussex  dissolved  them,  and  went  over  to  England  to 
consult  her  majesty  on  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom." 
From  this  -and  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  vice- 
roy, it  may  be  inferred  that  the  act  was  not  carried  in 
a  regular  manner.  It  is  even  said  that  the  earl  of  Sus- 
sex, to  calm  the  protests  which  were  made  in  parlia- 
ment when  it  was  found  that  the  law  had  been  passed 
by  a  few  members  assembled  privatel}^  pledged  himself 
solemnly  that  it  would  not  generally  be  enforced  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (See  Cambrensis  Eur.,  also  An- 
alecta  Sacra,  p.  431.)  Dr.  Curry  {Civil  Wars,  book  ii. 
chap,  iii.)  has  collected  some  curious  facts  in  illustration 
of  this  point ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  statute  of  uni- 
formity was  kept  in  abeyance  until  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  although  not  generally  enforced  imtil 
that  time.  On  the  23d  May,  1561,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  enforce  the  2d  Eliz.  against  Catholics  in 
West  Meath ;  in  December,  1563,  a  commission  witli 
similar  jurisdiction  was  appointed  for  Armagh  and 
Meath ;  and  in  1564,  commissioners  were  appointed  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  to  inquire  into  all  offences  or  mis- 
demeanors contrary  to  the  statutes  of  2d  Elizabeth,  and 
concerning  all  heretical  opinions,  &c.,  against  said  stat- 
utes. 

Other  commissions  were  appointed  in  subsequent 
years,  but  the  proceedings  of  none  of  these  appear  to  be 
now  ascertainable. 


selves  in  many  instances  so  notoriously 
devoid  of  honesty,  by  making  away  with 
the  temporalities  of  their  sees,  that  it 
was  soon  necessary  to  enact  a  law  break 
ing  the  fraudulent  leases  which  the} 
had  made,  and  prohibiting  for  the 
future  such  alienations.*  The  sacred 
edifices  fell  into  ruins,  and  the  peoj)le 
were  obliged  to  worship  God  in  secret 
and  retired  places ;  so  that  in  half-a- 
dozen  years  from  Elizabeth's  accession, 
her  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  was  able 
to  describe  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Irish  church,  as  "spoiled,  as  well 

*  See  Harris's  Ware's  Irish  Bishops,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  new  Protestant  bishops  of  Eliza- 
beth's time  very  generally  plundered  the  sees  into  which 
they  were  introduced  by  bartering  away  the  revenues 
"  through  fear  of  another  change."  See  more  particu- 
larly the  articles  on  Miler  Magrath,  archbishop  of 
Cashel;  Alexander  Craik,  bishop  of  Kildare;  bishop 
Lyon,  of  Ross ;  bishop  Field,  of  Leighlin  ;  bishop  Deve- 
reux,  of  Ferns,  &c.  Some  of  these  men  "  by  most  scan- 
dalous wastes  and  alienations,"  reduced  their  sees  to 
such  a  state  that  their  successors  were  scarcely  left 
means  to  subsist,  and  a  union  of  sees  became  necessary. 
The  conduct  of  some  of  the  first  of  these  "  reformed" 
bishops  appears  to  have  been  in  other  respects  also  any 
thing  but  exemplary.  Thus  William  Knight,  the  co- 
adjutor of  Milcr  Magrath  in  Cashel,  having  excited  "  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  the  people"  by  his  public  drunken- 
ness, was  obliged  to  fly  to  England  (Ware,  p.  484). 
Marmaduke  Middleton,  of  Waterford,  translated  to  St. 
David's,  was  degraded  for  the  forgery  of  a  wiU  (Peter 
Heylin's  Exainen  Hist.).  Richard  Dixon,  of  Cloyne  and 
Ross,  was  deprived  "  propter  adulterium  manifestum  et 
confessum"  (official  paper  quoted  in  Oilberfa  Hist,  of 
Dub.,  vol.  1.,  p.  114),  &c.  As  to  archbishop  Browne, 
Henry  VIII.  charged  him  with  "  lightness  in  behavior," 
and  said  that  "  all  virtue  and  honesty  were  almost  van- 
ished from  him"  {State  P.,  clxxiv.) ;  while  Bale  in  his 
own  gross  manner  accused  him  of  "  drunkenness  and 
gluttony,"  calling  him  an  "  epicurious  archbishop,"  a 
"brockish  swine,"  a  "dissembling  proselite,"  and  a 
"pernicious  papist"  {The  Vocacyon  of  Johin  Bayle,  r©- 
printed  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vl.).  And  Dow- 
ling,  in  one  pithy  sentence,  describes  Travers,  Edward 
VI.'s  bishop  of  Leighlin,  as  "  cruel,  covetous,  vexing  hi> 
clergy"  {An.  Eib.,  p.  38,  ed,  of  1849). 
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by  the  ruin  of  the  temples  as  the  dissi- 
pation and  embezzlement  of  the  patri- 
mony, and  most  of  all  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient ministers;"  adding,  that  "so  de- 
formed and  overthrown  a  church  there 
is  not,  I  am  sure,  in  any  region  where 
Christ  is  professed!"* 

Meanwhile,  the  Irish  were,  as  usual, 
a  prey  to  discord  among  themselves. 
In  Thomond,  great  confusion  prevailed, 
owing  to  the  efibrts  of  Teige  and  Don- 
ough,  sons  of  Murrough  O'Brien,  to 
wrest  the  chieftaincy  from  Conor  O'Bri- 
en, earl  of  Thomond.  Garrett,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father,  James,  .as  earl 
of  Desmond,  sided  with  the  former, 
while  Conor  called  in  the  aid  of  his 
friend,  the  earl  of  Clanrickard.  The 
three  earls,  with  th^ir  respective  armi??., 
met  at  Bally-Ally,  <x  few  miies  noi'th  of 
Eunis,  and  after  an  obstinate  fight  the 
combined  forces  of  Conor  O'Brien  and 
the  Burkes  were  defeated.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  the  earl  of  Desmond  on  this 
occasion  was  regarded  by  the  English 
government  as  an  act  of  rebellion.  As 
to  Thomond,  it  continued  to  be  for 
some  years  disturbed  by  the  rival  fac- 
tions. Among  the  claimants  to  the 
chieftaincy,  under  the  law  of  tanistry, 
were    Donnell    and    Teige,   uncles   of 

*  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  DeapatcLes.  In  a  letter  to  tlie 
queen,  that  deputy  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
ruinous  state  of  the  church :  In  Meath,  which  he  refers 
to  as  "  the  best  peopled  diocese  and  the  best  governed 
country"  of  Ireland,  he  states  that  out  of  224  parish 
churches  105  had  fallen  wholly  into  decay,  without 
roofs,  doors  or  windows,  the  very  walls  in  many  places 
being  down  ;  while  the  revenues  were  confiscated  to  the 
crown.  Fifty -two  others  had  incumbents,  and  as  many 
more  were  pn  vate  property.    By  a  curious  inconsisteu 


Conor;  but  in  1560  a  partial  settle- 
ment of  these  disputes  was  effected  by 
a  grant  of  the  district  of  Corcomroe 
with  certain  church  lands,  to  Sir  Don- 
nell, who,  some  years  after,  served  the 
queen  efficiently  as  sheriff  of  Thomond. 
The  English  government  evinced  its 
distrust  of  Shane  O'Neill  by  a  course 
of  action  well  calculated  to  excite  that 
chieftain's  hostility.  Efforts  were  made 
to  alienate  the  neio^hborino;  chiefs  from 
him,  and  for  that  purpose  honors  were 
conferred  on  some,  and  promises  held 
out  to  others.  O'Beilly  was  created 
earl  of  Brenny,  or  Breffny,  and  baron 
of  Cavau ;  and  a  messenger  was  sent 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Calvagh  O'Don- 
nell,  bearing  letters  from  the  queen, 
offering  to  create  him  earl  of  Tirconnell, 
together  with  letters  from  the  earl  of 
Sussex  to  O'Donnell's  wife — a  Scottish 
lady,  who  is  generally  called  the  coun- 
tess of  Argyle — informing  her  that  the 
queen  was  about  to  send  her  some 
costly  presents.  O'Neill  who  well  un- 
derstood this  indirect  mode  of  showing 
enmity  against  himself,  soon  made  the 
recipients  of  English  favors  rue  the 
friendship  which  was  only  intended  tc 
wean  them  from  the  interests  of  their 
country.     lie  invaded  the  territory  of 

cy,  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  those 
ministers  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  English  Ian 
guage  were  allowed  to  read  the  Liturgy  in  Latin  ;  and 
Peter  Lombard,  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
tells  us,  ihat  in  the  five  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  many 
of  the  Irish,  from  ignorance,  attended  the  new  service, 
taking  with  them  their  rosaries  and  crucifixes,  but  that 
as  soon  as  they  becam-e  fully  aware  of  the  religious 
changes  that  had  taken  place,  they  shunned  the  churchei 
with  horror.    {Commentaries,  p.  282.)  i 
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the  new  earl  of  Brenny,  and  after  lay- 
ing it  waste,  compelled  O'Reilly  to  be- 
come his  vassal.    Against  O'Donnell  his 

* 

enmity  was  not  of  recent  date,  and  he 
seized  an  opportunity  which  now  pre- 
sented itself  of  gratifying  all  his  ven- 
geance. He  learned  that  the  principal 
part  of  O'Donnell's  army  was  absent  on' 
a  hostile  excursion  to  Lough  Veagh,  in 
Donegal,  while  Calvagh  himself  was 
almost  unattended  at  the  monastery  of 
Killodonnell,  near  the  upper  part  of 
Lough  Swilly ;  and  making  a  sudden 
descent,  he  carried  off  Calvagh  and  his 
wife  prisoners.  The  former  he  incarce- 
rated in  one  of  his  strongholds,  and  the 
latter,  whose  subsequent  shameless  con- 
duct has  made  some  suspect  that  it  was 
she  who  betrayed  her  husband  into 
CNeill's  hands,  he  made  his  mistress.* 
He  now  declared  himself  chief  of  all 
CJlster. 

O'Neill,  in  fine,  no  longer  disguised 
his  hatred  of  England,  but  openly  de- 
clared his  determination  to  contend 
against  English  power,  not  only  in  his 
own  province  of  Ulster,  but  in  Leinster 
and  Munster.  He  led  an  army  into 
Bregia,  plundered  the  territory  of  the 
Pale,  and  only  returned  to  the  north  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  when  he  had 
destroyed  the  corn,  and  left  no  food  in 


*  The  circumstance  mentioned  above  leaves  a  blemish 
on  the  character  of  Shane  O'Neill  which  even  the  man- 
nsrs  of  the  age  and  the  life  of  violence  which  he  was 
fated  to  pass  cannot  palliate.  The  woman  who  thus 
Decame  his  mistress  was  the  step-mother  of  his  wife,  the 
latter  being  the  daaghter  of  Calvagh  O'Donnell,  by  a 
former  wife.  The  Four  Masters,  who  record  the  seizure 
of  Calvagh  under  the  year  1559,  state,  imder  the  date 
of  15C1 ,  that "  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Calvagh  and  wife  of 


the  country  to  support  his  army.  Eliza- 
beth had  caused  an  assembly  of  the 
Irish  clei-gy  to  be  held  this  year  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  Protestant 
worship  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
had  given  a  foretaste  of  the  persecution 
which  might  be  expected  by  casting 
William  Walsh,  then  bishop  of  Meath, 
into  prison,  for  his  opposition  to  the 
newly-imported  liturgy.  Tliese  pro- 
ceedings filled  the  country  with  disaf- 
fection, which  was  stimulated  by  hopes 
of  aid  from  foreign  princes — a  course 
for  which  Elizabeth's  government  af- 
forded the  amplest  justification  by  the 
aid  which  it  lent  to  the  rebellious  sub- 
jects of  other  countries.  Shane  O'Neill 
asked  the  king  of  France  to  send  him 
five  or  six  thousand  men,  and  with  such 
assistance  at  that  moment  he  would 
have  had  little  difficulty  in  liberating 
his  country  from  the  English  yoke. 

A.  D.  1561. — It  is  said  that  Elizabeth 
had,  at  this  time,  designed  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  conciliatory  policy  with 
O'Neill,  and  that  Sussex,  when  return- 
ing from  England,  in  June  this  year, 
had  received  instructions  to  that  effect ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  contrary 
course  was  pursued.  The  lord  lieuten- 
ant had  brought  reinforcements  from 
England,  and,  with  as  powerful  an  army 


O'Niell,  died  of  horror,  loathing,  grief,  and  deep  anguish, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  imprisonment  inflict- 
ed on  her  father  by  O'Neill  in  her  presence."  About  the 
latter  year,  O'Neill,  in  his  letters  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
frequently  expressed  a  wish  that  "  some  English  gentle- 
woman of  noble  blood,"  might  be  given  to  him  as  wife . 
the  lady  whose  hand  he  desired  thus  to  obtain  being 
the  sister  of  his  most  inveterate  foe,  the  earl  of  Suf 
sex. 
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as  be  could  collect,  incluclini^  the  forces 
of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  he  marched  to 
Armagh,  where  he  threw  up  entrench- 
ments round  the  cathedral  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a  strong  garrison 
there.  He  sent  a  large  body  of  troops 
nto  Tyrone,  and  these  were  returning 
adeu  with  spoils  when  OWeill  set  upon 
;hem,  defeated  them  with  slaughter,  and 
retook  the  booty.  This  defeat  produced 
intense  alarm  in  the  Pale,  and  created 
no  slight  uneasiness  even  in  England, 
while  it  proportionately  increased  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish.  Sussex  had  re- 
course to  negotiations,  but  O'Neill  de- 
clared that  he  would  listen  to  no  terms 
until  the  English  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  Armagh.  Fresh  reinforce- 
ments were  poured  in  from  England, 
and  the  earls  of  Desmond,  Ormond, 
Kildare,  Thomond,  and  Claurickard, 
are  said  to  have  all  assembled  in  the 
lord  lieutenant's  camp,  in  obedience  to 
his  call.  With  a  large  and  well-equipped 
army  Sussex  now  advanced  into  Tyrone 
as  far  as  Lough  Foyle,  and  devastated 
the  country ;  but  O'Neill,  adopting  the 
tactics  which  had  always  frustrated  the 
English  when  their  greatest  efforts  were 
nade  in  the  way  of  preparation,  with- 
Irew  beyond  their  reach  to  his  forests 


*  The  letter  of  Sussex  to  tlie  queen,  in  wliicli  this 
atrocious  plot  is  fully  developed,  concludes  tlius  : — "In 
fine  I  brake  with  him  to  kill  Shane,  and  bound  myself 
by  my  oath  to  see  him  have  a  hundred  marks  of  land,  to 
him  and  his  heirs,  for  reward.  He  seemed  desirous  to 
serve  your  highness,  and  to  liave  the  land,  but  fearful 
to  do  it,  doubting  his  own  escape  after.  I  told  him  the 
ways  he  might  do  it,  and  how  to  escape  after  with 
safety,  which  ho  otTored  and  promised  to  do  ;"  and  from 
the  next  sentence  it  may  be  inferred  either  that  the 


and  mountains.  To  rid  himself  of  a 
brave  enemy,  whom  he  was  thus  unable 
to  subdue,  the  viceroy  now  had  recourse 
to  the  darkest  treachery.  He  hired  an 
assassin  to  murder  Shane  O'Neill,  and 
this  with  the  cognizance  and  sanction 
of  queen  Elizabeth ;  but,  as  the  atroci- 
ous project  did  not  succeed,  we  should 
probably  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  ever  contemplated,  were 
it  not  for  the  evidence  preserved  in  the 
State  Paper  Office.  The  name  of  the 
intended  murderer  was  Nele  Gray ;  but 
he  either  lacked  coura2:e  or  the  obstacles 
in  his  way  were  too  great,  and  the  deed 
was  not  perjDetrated.*  • 

What  the  lord  lieutenant  did  not 
succeed  in  effecting  with  his  army  was 
brought  about  through  the  mediation 
of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  whose  family 
connection  with  O'Neill  gave  him  con- 
siderable influence  with  that  chief.  The 
persuasions  of  Kildare  were  backed  by 
a  pressing  letter  of  invitation  from  Eli- 
zabeth to  Shane  to  repair  to  her  court ; 
and  that  redoubtable  chieftain  was  in- 
duced to  make  his  submission  and  si^rn 
articles  of  peace.  Calvagh  O'Donnell 
had,  a  short  time  before  this,  been 
ransomed  from  captivity  by  the  Kinel- 
Counell,  and  Sussex  having  now  march 

assassin  would  forfeit  his  own  life  if  he  failed  to  perform 
his  task,  or  tliat  other  assassins  could  be  found  for  the 
purpose,  as  the  lord  lieutenant  adds  : — "  I  assure  your 
highness  he  may  do  it  without  danger,  if  he  will,  and  if 
he  will  not  do  what  he  may  in  your  service,  there  will  be 
done  to  him  what  others  may."  Throughout  the  letter 
as  Mr.  Moore  observes,  there  is  not  a  single  hint  of  doubt 
or  scruple  as  to  the  moral  justifiablencss  of  the  tranu- 
action — such  was  "  the  frightful  familiarity  with  deeds  of 
blood  which  then  prevailed  in  the  highest  stations." 
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ed  throuofli  Tirconnell  to  restore  him  to 
his  principal  castles  and  strongholds, 
brought  the  Ulster  campaign  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  O'Neill,  on  his  part, 
repaired  to  Dublin,  and  desired  to  pro- 
ceed to  England,  but  Sussex  threw 
various  obstacles  in  the  way ;  one  cause 
of  delay  relating  to  the  loan  of  a  sum  of 
three  thousand  pounds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  journey.  Sussex  also  wrote  to 
Cecil,  suggesting  that  the  queen  should 
give  O'Neill  a  cool  reception,  or  "show 
strangeness"  to  him ;  but  in  this  the 
enmity  of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  not 
gratified,  for  Elizabeth  received  Shane 
very  graciously,  and  in  return  he  made 
strong  protestations  of  friendship  and 
loyalty  to  her.  The  decision  on  his 
claims  ^vas  at  first  deferred  by  the 
queen,  until  Hugh,  the  young  baron  of 
Dungannon,  should  arrive   and   plead 


*  The  Four  Masters  say  that  O'Neill  went  to  England 
about  iUl-Hallowtide,  in  15G1,  and  that  lie  returned  to 
Ireland  in  May,  in  following  year ;  but  Ware,  Cox,  and 
others,  who  have  followed  them,  speak  obscurely  of  two 
journeys  of  Shane  O'NuiU  to  England,  one  in  15G1,  and 
the  other  in  1503.  Camden  refers  to  that  chieftain's 
visit  under  the  date  of  15G2,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
year  O'Neill  certainly  was  in  London.  The  articles  by 
which  O'Neill  bound  himself  to  serve  the  queen  are 
dated  at  Benburb,  18th  November,  1503,  as  appears 
from  the  Patent  Roll  of  that  date ;  and  they  cite  the 
articles  indented  between  the  queen  and  him,  and  dated 
at  Windsor,  15th  January,  15C3.  By  these  articles,  in 
consideration  of  his  becoming  a  faithful  subject,  he  was 
constituted  "  captain  or  governor"  of  Tyrone  "  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  captains  (chiefs)  of  the  said 
nation,  called  O'Noles,  had  rightfully  executed  that 
office  in  the  time  of  Eling  Henry  8. ;"  and,  moreover,  he 
was  "  to  enjoy  and  have  the  name  and  title  of  O'Nele, 
with  the  like  authority,  &c.,  as  any  other  of  his  an- 
cestors, with  the  service  and  homage  of  all  tlie  lords 
and  captains  called  Urraughts,  and  other  nobles  of  the 
eaid  nation  of  O'Nele,"  upon  condition  "  that  he  and  his 
eaid  nobles  should  truly  and  faithfully,  from  time  to 


his  own  cause ;    but  an  unfounded  re- 
port  having   reached  that  Hugh  was' 
killed  in  a  feud,  Elizabeth  no  longer 
hesitated  to  grant  Shane  a  full  pardon 
and  to  recognize  his  right  of  succession 
to  the  chieftaincy.* 

A.  D.  1562. — Well  pleased  with  hig 
visit,  O'Neill  returned  to  Dub-lin,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  May,  having 
obtained  a  further  loan  of  £300  from 
the  queen  for  his  journey  home ;  but 
learning  thatTurlough  Luiueach  O'Neill 
was  setting  himself  up  as  chieftain,  he 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  the 
streets  of  the  recognition  of  his  title  by 
Elizabeth,  and  hastened  to  the  north, 
where  he  was  received  in  triumph  by 
the  men  of  Tyrone. 

A..  D.  1564. — Ulster  continued,  nev 
ertheless,  in  an  unsettled  state ;  the 
neighboring   chieftains    complained   oi 


time,  serve  her  majesty,  and  where  necessary  wage  war 
against  all  her  enemies,  in  such  manner  as  the  lord 
lieutenant  for  the  time  being  should  direct."  The  name 
or  title  of  O'Neill  was  to  be  contingent  on  the  decision 
of  parliament,  which  should  inquire  concerning  the 
letters  patent  granted  by  Henry  VKI.  to  his  father,  and 
if  these  were  to  be  adjudged  void,  or  revoked,  "then  ha 
should  forbear  to  use  the  title  of  O'Nele,  and  should  be 
created  and  named  earl  o  j^Tirone,"  and  "all  his  follow- 
ers, called  Urraughts,  who  belonged  to  him  or  hia 
predecessors,  should  be  assigned  to  him  by  authority  of 
said  parliament,  &c."  Camden  describes  the  rude  pomp 
with  which  Shane  O'Neill  apjieared  in  London,  escorted 
by  a  body-guard  of  gallowgl  asses,  \vith  bare  heads,  long 
and  dishevelled  hair,  crocus  dyed  shirts,  wide  sleeves, 
short  jackets,  shaggy  cloaks,  and  broad  battle-ares  •  and 
he  tells  us  that  they  were  objects  of  great  wonder  tc 
the  English  (Annales,  p.  C9,  ed.  1039) ;  while  we  learn 
from  Camijion  (page  189,  ed.  1809)  that  the  hauteui 
of  the  Irish  prince  excited  the  merriment  of  tlio 
affected  gallants  of  Elizabeth's  court,  who  styled 
him  "  O'Neale  the  great,  cousin  to  S.  Patricke,  friend 
to  the  Queeno  of  England,  enemy  to  all  the  world 
besides  1" 
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aggressions  on  the  part  of  Shane,  and 
the  English  government  pursued  its 
insidious  policy  of  division  by  setting 
'ip  the  former  against  him.  Maguire  of 
Fermanagh  rendered  himself  particular- 
ly obnoxious  to  the  chief  of  Tyrone,  by 
his  alliance  with  O'Donnell,  and  his 
subservience  to  the  English,  and  O'Neill 
accordingly  laid  waste  his  territory  by 
repeated  incursions.*  Manus  O'Donnell 
died  in  1563,  and  Calvagh  repaired  to 
Dublin  to  complain  to  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant against  O'Neill.  The  government 
charged  O'Neill  with  bad  faith,  but  the 
latter  flung  back  the  imputation,  and 
with  good  reason,  for  the  English  do 
not  appear  to  have  kept  any  of  their 
/promises  to  him.  He  refused  to  meet 
the  viceroy  at  Duudalk,  and  was  in  fact 
once  more  at  war  with  England;  but 
after  some  fruitless  attempts  at  media- 
lion  by  the  earls  of  Kildare  and  Or- 
mond.  Sir  Thomas  Cusack  succeeded  in 
restoring  peace,  and  articles  were  signed 
by  Shane,  at  his  house  at  Benburb,  in 
November,  1563.f  For  some  time  Shane 
O'Neill  governed  Tyrone  with  such 
order,  that  if  a  robbery  was  committed 
within  his  territory,  he  either  caused 
the  property  to  be  restored,  or  reim- 
bursed the  loser  out  of  his  own  treasury. 
He  made  war  upon  the  Scots  who  had 
settled  inClannaboy,  and  defeated  them 


*  Some  of  Maguire's  letters  to  the  earl  of  Sussex  are 
prrinted  in  the  collection  of  State  Papers.  In  one  of 
these  he  requests  the  lord  lieutenant  to  write  to  him  in 
English,  and  not  in  Latin,  as  the  latter  language  was 
well  known,  and  but  few  of  the  Irish  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  former,  in  which,  therefore,  the  secrets  of 
their  correspondence  could  be  best  preserved. 


in  a  succession  of  attacks,  slaying  700  ot 
them  in  the  last  battle  at  Glenflesk,  in 
1566,  and  taking  among  other  prisoners 
their  leader,  James  MacDonuell,  who 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  his  brother 
Sorley  Boy.  This  victory,  while  it  in- 
creased his  power,  only  excited  still 
more  the  jealousy  and  suspicious  of  the 
government,  to  whom  Shane  refused  to 
surrender  the  charge  of  his  prisoners; 
and,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  it  proved 
ere  long  fatal  to  himself. 

The  importance  of  the  events  in  the 
north  has  for  some  time  withdrawn  our 
attention  from  the  feuds  which  prevailed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
for  the  most  part  were  but  of  local  in- 
terest. Such  were  the  dissensions  of 
which  Thomond  had  been  so  long  the 
theatre,  and  the  partial  settlement  of 
which,  by  the  grant  of  Corcomroe  to 
Douuell  O'Brien,  in  1564,  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned;  but  a  violent  feud, 
which  broke  out  between  the  earls  of 
Ormond  and  Desmond,  caused  more 
anxiety  to  government.  The  former  of 
these  noblemen  had  embraced  the  new 
creed,  and  following  the  traditions  of 
his  family,  was  a  faithful  su^^porter  of 
English  interests ;  J  while  the  Geraldine 
chief  was  firm  in  his  attachment  to 
Catholicity,  and  was  stigmatized  with 
the  name  of  rebel.     In  1562  both  earls 


f  An  outline  of  these  articles  has  been  given  in  a  note 
on  the  preceding  page. 

i  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  related  to  the  Butlers  by 
her  mother,  used  to  boost  of  the  loyaltj  of  the  house  at 
Ormond. 
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appeared  at  court  in  obedience  to  a 
summons  from  the  queen ;  and  while 
Ormond  was  sent  back  to  take  part  in 

J. 

the  proceedings  against  O'Neill,  Des- 
mond was  pardoned  on  certain  condi- 
tions, the  principal  of  which  was  that 
he  should  abolish  coyn  and  livery,  and 
abrogate  all  Irish  laws*  and  customs 
within  his  territory  The  old  strife, 
however,  soon  broke  out  more  fiercely 
than  ever.  In  the  beginning  of  1565 
the  earl  of  Desmond  proceeded  with  a 
small  force  to  levy  coyn  and  livery,  and 
some  other  tax  which  he  claimed  from 
his  kinsman  Sir  Maurice  FitzGerald  of 
Decies,  a  nobleman  who  was  also  related 
to  the  Butlers.  Sir  Maurice  applied  to 
these  latter  for  aid,  and  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond came  with  an  army  twice  as 
numerous  as  that  which  Desmond  had 
brought.  A  battle  was  fought  at  x\ffaue, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Cappoquin,  in 
Waterford,  when  the  earl  of  Desmond 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.* 

A.  D.  1566. — About  the  close  of  1564 
the  earl  of  Sussex  obtained  his  final 
recall  from  Ireland,  where  his  unconcili- 
ating  temper,  and  personal  animosities 
had  rendered  the  duties  of  government 
exceedingly  irksome ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  arrived  in  Dublin  in  January, 
this  year,  with  ample  powers  as  the 
queen's  representative.  The  new  lord 
'deputy  was  received  with  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  population 
of  the  Pale ;  and  by  the  introduction  of 

• 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat  Desmond,  wMle  being 
carried  from  tlie  field,  and  tauntingly  asked  by  his 
enemi<^,s,  "  Where  now  was  the  proud  eai  I  of  Desmond '" 


a  new  set  of  people  into  ofiice  he  pre- 
pared for  a  more  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
Shane  O'Neill  again  in  open  hostility  to 
England,  and  he  at  once  collected  a 
powerful  army  to  take  the  field  against 
him.  He  stirred  up  the  minor  chieftains 
of  Ulster  to  resist  O'Neill's  claims  ot 
suzerainty,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
arrogance  and  violence  of  Shane  ren- 
dered this  task  an  easy  one.  Commis- 
sioners were,  however,  sent  to  O'Neill 
himself,  to  try  what  might  still  be 
effected  by  negotiation,  but  he  treated 
their  overtures  with  scorn,  and  said 
that  as  Ulster  had  belonged  to  his  an- 
cestors, so  it  now  belonged  to  him,  and 
having  won  it  by  the  sword,  by  the 
sword  he  was  resolved  to  keep  it.  He 
boasted  that  *'  he  could  bring  into  the 
field  1,000  horse  and  4,000  foot,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  burn  and  spoil  to 
Dublin  gates,  and  come  away  unfought." 
If  he  had  been  as  prudent  as  he  was 
valiant,  this  defiance  might  have  been 
of  more  avail.  He  led  an  army  to  the 
vicinity  of  Dundalk  about  the  end  of 
July,  and  Sidney  marched  with  a  large 
force  to  meet  him ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  skirmishing,  no  collision 
took  place  between  them,  and  the  dep- 
uty returned  to  Dublin.  O'Neill  now 
invaded  the  English  Pale,  and  wasted 
the  country,  but  he  was  successfully 
resisted  by  the  garrison  which  had  been 
left  by  Sidney  in  Dnndalk,  and  received 

haughtily  replied,  "  VThere  he  ought  to  be,  upon  the 
necks  of  the  Butlers  1"  The  earl  appears  to  have  been 
soon  after  liberated. 
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a  still  more  serious  repulse  from  an 
English  garrison,  placed,  at  the  solici- 
ation  of  Calvagh  O'Donuell,  in  Derry, 
under  a  brave  and  experienced  officei". 
Colonel  "Randolph,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  person  killed  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  in  O'Neill's  attack.*  Sidney,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  marched 
through  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell,  and 
thence  through  Connaught  to  the  Pale, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  brinsfins:  O'Neill 
to  an  engagement. 

A.  D.  1567. — Hugh  O'Donnell  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chieftaincy  of  Tirconnell 
on  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother  Cal- 
vagh, and  proved  to  be  a  more  danger- 
ous and  energetic  foe  to  Shane  O'Neill 
than  any  of  the  others  whom  the  policy 
of  the  deputy  had  raised  up  against  him 
among  the  Ulster  chiefs ;  although  iu  his 
brother's  life-time  he  had  been  Shane's 
friend,  and  was  in  that  chief's  camp 
when  he  invaded  Tirconnell  in  1557. 
After  the  old  Irish  fashion  Hugh  inau- 
gurated his  rule  by  a  "chieftain's  first 
hosting"  into  Shane's  territory,  and  this 
was  followed  by  another  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1567),  which  so  exasperated 
the  chief  of  Tyrone  that  he  collected  a 
numerous  army,  and  invaded  Tirconnell, 
crossing  the  estuary  of  the  river  Swilly, 
at  low  water,  a  short  distance  below 
Letterkenny,  and  attacking  the  small 

*  Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Shane  O'Neill  before 
r>erry,  that  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  cathe- 
dral, which  had  been  converted  by  the  English  into  an 
arsenal,  fell  a  jjrey  to  the  flameB.  The  powder  magazine 
was  blown  uj),  the  provisions  destroyed,  the  sick  soldiers 
killed  in  the  hospital,  and  the  English  garrison  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  place.  The  cause  of  this  fire, 
irhlch  occurred  iu  April,  156G,  could  not  be  explained ; 


forces  of  Hugh,  who  was  encamped  at 
Ardnagarry,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  position  of  Hugh  was  for  a 
moment  desperate,  but  skilful  general- 
ship and  impetuosity  made  up  for  the 
smallness  of  his  numbers,  and  the  total 
rout  of  O'Neill's  army  was  the  result. 
Durino^  the  battle  the  returning:  tide 
had  covered  the  sands  which  a  little 
before  had  afforded  so  ready  a  passage, 
and  a  great  number  of  O'Neill's  panic- 
stricken  men  plunging  into  the  waves 
were  drowned,  their  loss  by  flood  and 
by  the  sword  being  variously  stated  at 
1,300  or  3,000  men.  O'Neill  himself 
fled  alone  alonof  the  banks  of  the  river, 
westward,  to  a  ford  near  Scarriffhollls, 
about  two  miles  higher  up  than  Letter- 
kenny, where  he  crossed  under  the 
guidance  of  a  party  of  the  O'Gallaghers, 
subjects  of  O'Donnell,  to  whom  he  was 
probably  unknown,  and  thence  he  found 
his  way  back,  quite  crest-fallen,  to  Ty- 
rone. The  annalists  say,  "his  reason 
and  senses  became  deranged  after  this 
defeat."  He  hesitated  a  moment  whether 
he  should  offer  nis  submission  to  the 
lord  deputy,  or  apply  for  aid  to  the 
Scots,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  secretary 
he  adopted  the  latter  alternative.  An 
army  of  the  Clann  Donnell  had  just 
arrived  from  the  Hebrides,  under  some 
of  the  very  leaders  whom  Shane   had 

and  the  Irish  attributed  it  to  the  desecration  of  St. 
Columbkille'3  sacred  precincts  by  a  heretical  garrison  ; 
as  they  also  did  the  death  of  Calvagh  O'Donnell,  who 
had  brought  the  English  there,  and  who  fell  dead  from 
his  horse,  in  the  midst  of  his  cavalry,  on  the  2Gth  ol 
October  that  year.— See  O'Sollivan's  MisC.  Cath.,  p.  96^ 
Dublin,  I80Q. 
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defeated  not  quite  two  years  before  at 
Glenflesk,  and  who  thirsted  for  revenge. 
They  gladly  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
he  proceeded  to  meet  them  at  Cushen- 
dun  (Bun-abhan-Duine),  in  Antrim, 
sending  his  prisoner,  Sorley  Boy  Mac- 
Donnell,  before  him,  the  better  to 
propitiate  them  should  any  of  their 
old  enmity  remain.  The  Scots  invited 
O'Neill  to  their  camp,  which  he  entered 
unsuspectingly,  accompanied  only  by 
his  mistress,  the  wife  (now  widow)  of 
Calvagh  O'Donnell,  his  secretary,  and 
fifty  horsemen.  A  banquet  was  pre- 
pared, but  in  the  midst  of  the  carousal 
a  brawl  was  purposely  got  up,  and 
several  Scots  rushing  simultaneously 
upon  O'Neill,  despatched  him  with  in- 
numerable wounds,  his  followers  being 
subsequently  cut  to  pieces.  His  body, 
wrapt  in  the  yellow  shirt  of  a  kerne. 


^^  The  cliaracter  of  Shane  O'Neill  liaa  been  blackened 
by  English  historians,  but  to  accounts  from  sources  so 
hostile  little  credit  is  due.  Camden  describes  him  as 
"homicidiis  et  adulteriis  contaminatissimus,  helluo 
maximus,  ebrietate  adeo  insigni,  ut  ad  corpus,  vino  et 
aqua  vita)  immodicfe  hausta  inflammatum,  refrigeran- 
duri,  sepius  mento  tenus  terra,  conderetur."  {Annates, 
&c.,  p.  130.)  Hooker  speaks  of  his  cellar  at  Dundrum, 
in  vhich  he  is  said  to  have  kept  a  stock  of  200  tuns  of 
wine.  He  possessed  singular  strength  of  character. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  he  "is  the 
only  strong  man  in  Ireland."  Campion,  who  was  his 
contemporary,  and  who  writes  as  his  enemy,  still  gives 
Lim  credit  for  great  charity.  "  Sitting  at  meate,  before 
he  put  one  morsell  into  his  mouth,  he  used  to  slice  a 
pomon  above  the  dayly  almes,  and  send  it  namely  to 
eome  begger  at  his  gate,  saying,  it  was  meete  to  serve 
Christ  first."  (Campion,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  189,  ed. 
1809)  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  this  extraordinary  man  was  the  strong 
and  favorable  impression  which  he  had  made  on  the 
mind  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  a  feeling  which,  says  Moore, 
'  was  shown  by  her  retaining  towards  him  the  same 
friendly  bearing  through  all  the  strife,  confusion,  and — 
what,  in  hei  eyes,  was  even  still  worse — lavish  expendi- 
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was  cast  into  an  open  pit,  Avhence  it  was 
soon  after  taken  by  Captain  Pierse,  an 
Englishman,  who  is  suspected  of  having 
suggested  the  murder,  or  of  being  in 
some  w^ay  concerned  in  the  deed ;  and 
the  head  havin^:  been  cut  off  was  taken 
to  the  lord  deputy,  who  caused  it  to  be 
placed  on  a  spike  on  the  highest  tower 
of  Dublin  castle,  and  rewarded  Pierse 
with  a  thousand  marks,  the  sum  offered 
by  proclamation  for  the  head  of  the 
northern  chieftain.  Such  was  the  tras^ic 
and  unworthy  end  of  Shane  O'Neill, 
whom  Encflish  arms  had  not  been  able 
to  subdue,  but  who  fell  a  victim  to  his 
own  rashness,  to  the  treachery  of  pre- 
tended friends,  and  the  unprincipled 
policy  of  the  English  government.* 

About  the  end  of  January,  1567,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  set  out  on  a  visitation  of 
Munster  and  Connaught,  and  the  account 

ture,  of  which  he  continued  for  several  years  to  be  the 
miceasing  cause."'  She  frequently  discountenanced  the 
hostile  movements  against  him,  and  so  weU  was  her 
leniency  towards  him  understood  that,  in  15G6,  Sir 
William  Fitz William  complained  in  a  letter  to  Cecil 
that  "the  council  are  not  permitted  to  write  the  truth 
of  CNeQl's  evil  doings."  He  was  popular  even  in  the 
Pale,  for  his  generous  and  high  spirit  commanded  the 
respect  both  of  friends  and  foes.  By  the  Irish  ho  Avas 
usually  styled  Shanc-an-diomais,  i.  e.  "  John  of  the  am 
bition  or  pride ;"  and  he  is  also  called  Dongailcach,  or 
the  Donnellian,  as  he  was  fostered  by  an  O'Donnell. 
(Four  Masters,  vol.  v.,  p.  1569,  note.)  Ware  says,  on  the 
authority  of  official  papers,  that  the  wars  of  Shane 
O'Neill  cost  Elizabeth  the  sum  of  £147,407  "  over  and 
above  the  cesses  laid  on  the  country ;"  and  that  "  3,500 
of  her  majesty's  soldiers  "were  slain  by  him  and  his 
party,  besides  what  they  slew  of  the  Scots  and  Irish." 
(Annals,  A.  D.  1568.)  The  interval  between  his  defeat 
by  Hugh  O'Donnell  and  hia  murder  by  the  Scots  was 
from  the  8th  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  death  are  minutely  related  by  Campion 
(pp.  189-192) ;  and,  also,  with  some  slight  discrepancy 
by  Camden  {ubi  supra). 
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transmitted  by  him  to  Elizabeth  of  the 
state  of  these  two  provinces  affords  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  effects  of  misrule. 
The  country  was  everywhere  reduced  to 
utter  ruin.  Thus,  describing  Munster,  he 
writes : — "  Like  as  I  never  was  in  a  more 
pleasant  country  in  all  my  life,  so  never 
saw  I  a  more  waste  and  desolate  land. 

Such  horrible  and  lamentable 

spectacles  are  there  to  behold  as  the 
burning  of  villages,  the  ruin  of  churches, 
the  wasting  of  such  as  have  been  good 
towns  and  castles ;  yea,  the  view  of  the 
bones  and  skulls  of  the  dead  subjects 
who,  partly  by  murder,  partly  by  fa- 
mine, have  died  in  the  fields,  as  in  troth 
hardly  any  christian  with  dry  eyes  could 
behold."  Even  in  the  territory  subject 
to  the  earl  of  Ormond  he  witnessed  a 
*  want  of  justice,  judgement,  and  stout- 
ness to  execute."  Tipperary  and  Lim- 
erick were  in  a  horrible  state  of  deso- 
lation. The  earl  of  Desmond  was  "  a 
man  both  devoid  of  judgment  to  govern 
and  will  to  be  ruled."  MacCarthy  More, 
who  tw^o  years  before  had  surrendered 
his  territories  to  the  queen,  receiving 
them  back  by  letters  patent,  with  the 
titles  of  earl  of  Clancare*  and  baron  of 
Valentia,  was  "willing  enough  to  be 
ruled,  but  wanted  force  and  credit  to 
rule."  The  earl  of  Thomond  "had 
neither  wit  of  himself  to  govern,  nor 
grace  or  capacity  to  learn  of  others ;" 
and  the  lord  deput}^  confessed  that  he 
would  most  willingly  have  committed 

•  Tliis  title  has  been  variously  written  Clancare, 
Qlcncar  (by  Cox),  and  Clancarrba ;  the  last  form  nearly 
ex  Dresses  the  sound  of  the  Irish  name,  Clancarthig  or 


the  said  earl  to  prison  if  he  could  find 
any  person  in  whom  he  could  confide  to 
put  in  his  place.  The  earl  of  Clanrickard 
was  well-intentioned,  and  otherwise  met 
the  deputy's  approbation,  but  "  he  was 
so  overruled  by  a  putative  wife  as  oft 
times  when  he  best  intendeth  she  forceth 
him  to  do  the  worst ;"  and  his  sons  were 
so  turbulent  that  they  kept  the  whole 
country  in  disorder.  He  found  Galway 
like  a  frontier  town  in  an  enemy's 
country,  the  inhabitants  obliged  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  to  protect  themselves 
against  their  dangerous  neighbors ;  and 
Athenry  was  reduced  so  low  that  there 
were  then  in  it  but  four  respectable 
house-holders,  who  presented  the  dep- 
uty with  the  rusty  keys  of  their  town 
— "  a  pitifal  and  lamentable  present" — 
requesting  him  to  keep  the  kej^s,  "  inas- 
much as  they  were  so  impoverished  by 
the  extortion  of  the  lords  about  them 
as  they  were  no  longer  able  to  keep 
that  town." 

Such  was  the  state  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  found  the  country — a 
state  which  might  be  traced  to  what  ho 
designates  the  "  cowardly  policy"  that 
would  rule  the  nation  by  sowing  di- 
visions among  the  people,  or,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  '^  by  keeping  them 
in  continual  dissension,  for  fear  lest 
through  their  quiet  might  follow  T  wot 
not  what."  And  he  adds : — "  so  far  hath 
that  policy,  or  rather  lack  of  policy,  in 
keeping   dissension   among  them,  pre* 

Clancarthy,  and  was  probably  the  correct  Anglo-Iriah 
orthography. 
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vailed,  as  now,  albeit  all  tliat  are  alive 
would  become  honest  and  live  m  qniet, 
yet  are  tliere  not  left  alive,  in  these  two 
provinces,  the  twentieth  person  neces- 
sary to  inhabit  the  same  !" 

Sidney  encountered  the  difficulties  of 
his  position  with  energy  which  was  un- 
restrained by  either  prudence  or  human- 
ity, and  which  alarmed  even  Elizabeth, 
who  would  have  preferred  dealing  with 
them  in  an  indirect  manner.  He  sternly 
reproved  the  nobles  for  the  mismanage- 
ment of  their  respective  districts ;  but 
against  Desmond  he  was  particularly 
severe.  The  great  power  of  that  noble- 
man, and  his  high  position  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Catholics,  rendered  him  a  special 
object  of  the  deputy's  hostility.  He  ^vas 
accordingly  summoned  to  attend  the 
latter  in  his  visitation  of  Muuster,  and 
after  being  unknowingly  guarded  for 
some  days,  was  at  length  publicly  seized 
in  Kilmallock,  and  carried  about  as  a 
prisoner  by  Sidney  during  the  remainder 
of  his  progress.  The  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard  were  also  taken  up  in  Con- 
naught,  and  the  lord  deputy  returned 
to  Dublin  with  his  captives  on  the  16th 
of  April,  having  caused  unnumbered 
offenders  to  be  executed  in  the  course 
of  his  visitation.*  The  queen  was  un- 
easy at  the  tumults  which  these  strong 


*  In  one  of  liia  despatches,  Sidney  tlius  alludes  to  the 
countless  executions  wliich  graced  liis  progress  on  this 
occasion.  "  I  write  not,"  he  says,  "  the  names  of  each 
particular  varlet  that  hath  died  since  I  arrived,  as  well 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law,  and  the  martial  law, 
as  flat  fighting  with  them,  when  they  would  take  food 
without  the  good  will  of  tLe  giver,  for  I  think  it  no 
stuff  worthy  the  loading  of  my  letters  with ;  but  I  do 


measures  produced,  especially  in  Mun 
ster,  and  Sidney  having  sought  permis- 
sion to  explain  his  conduct  in  person^ 
proceeded  to  England  for  that  purpose, 
in  October,  taking  with  him  the  earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  brother,  John,  who 
was  sent  for  and  then  arrested;  and 
being  also  accompanied  by  Hugh 
O'Neill,  baron  of  Dungannon,  the 
O'Conor  Sligo,  and  other  Irish  chief- 
tains; Dr.  Robert  Weston,  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  Sir  William  FitzWilliam, 
treasurer,  being  left  in  charge  of  the 
government  as  lords  justices. 

A.  D.  1568. — Scarcely  was  Ulster  tem- 
porarily pacified  by  the  death  of  Shane 
O'Neill  when  the  southern  province  be- 
came the  scene  of  troubles  of  a  most 
formidable  character.  Durinor  the  im- 
prisonment  of  Gerald,  earl  of  Desmond, 
and  his  brother.  Sir  John,  the  leadership 
of  the  Geraldines  was  assumed,  at  the 
desire,  it  is  said,  of  the  captives,  by  their 
cousin.  Sir  James  FitzGerald — son  of 
Maurice  of  Desmond,  brother  of  the  late 
earl,  James.  Sir  James  FitzMaurice,  as 
he  is  usually  called,  was  warlike  and  en- 
terprising. He  resisted  successfully  the 
pretensions  to  the  earldom  put  forward 
by  Thomas  Kua,  an  elder,  but  illegiti- 
mate brother  of  earl  Gerald's,  although 
this  claimant  was  supported  by  the  But- 


assure  you  the  number  of  them  is  great  and  some  of  tha 
best,  and  the  rest  tremble ;  for  most  part  they  fight  for 
their  dinner,  and  many  of  them  lose  their  heads  before 
they  bo  served  with  supper.  Down  they  go  in  every 
corner,  and  down  they  shall  go,  God  willing!"  (Sidney's 
Despatches,  preserved  iix  the  British  Museum,  MSS. 
Cot.  TituB  B.  X.) 
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lers,  and  by  FitzMaurice  of  Keriy,  and 
others.*  In  tlie  course  of  this  quarrel, 
Sir  James  besieged  FitzMaurice  of  Kerry 
in  his  castle  of  Lixnaw,  but  was  defeated 
and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

About  the  same  time  the  newly- 
created  earl  of  Clancare  threw  off  the 
English  yoke  and  asserted  his  hereditary 
rights  to  South  Munster ;  while  in  the 
absence  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  Eng- 
land, his  brother,  Sir  Edmond  Butler, 
involved  himself  in  dissensions  with  the 
Geraldines.  The  attachment  to  their 
ancient  faith  evinced  by  the  Irish  had 
lonix  since  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Catholic  potentates  of  Europe,  and 
promises  of  aid  were  held  out  to  them 
both  by  France  and  Spain.  The  sover- 
eign pontiff,  on  his  side,  felt  il  his  duty 
to  encourage  and  sustain,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  those  Catholics 
who  were  enccasred  in  a  life-and-death 
Gtrucfo-le  for  their  reliirion  acfainst  the 
innovators ;  so  that  to  him  also  we  find 
the  Irish  apj)lying,  not  only  for  spiritual 
succour,  but  for  men,  arms,  and  money, 
during  the  wars  of  Elizabeth.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Irish  Catholics  had  become 
intolerable.   If  the  yoke  of  the  stranger 

*  Tliomas  Una,  or  tlie  red,  was  tlie  son  of  tlie  late 
earl,  James,  by  Lis  first  ■wife,  Johanna,  daughter  of 
Maurice  Roche,  viscount  Fcnnoy ;  but  as  his  mother's 
marriage  was  pronounced  invalid,  on  the  ground  of 
consanguinity,  Thomas  was  reckoned  illegitimate.  On 
failing  in  his  attempt  to  gain  the  earldom  he  lived 
quietly  in  his  castle  of  Conoha,  County  of  Cork,  where 
he  died,  January  18th,  1595.  (Lodge.)  His  son  became 
famous  as  the  so-called  "Sugan  earl,"  and  will  bo 
mentioned  in  our  pages  hereafter. 

f  We  are  unwilling  to  infringe  in  the  slightest  degree 
on  the  field  of  polemics,  but  the  student  of  history  can- 
oot  but  observe  in  passing  how  men  with  whom  private 


had  been  hitherto  hard  enough  to  bear, 
it  was  infinitely  more  so  now,  when  the^ 
oppressor  added  to  hig  ancient,  unre- 
lenting, national  animosity,  the  fierce 
spirit  of  religious  persecution  which  the 
Reformation  had  everywhere  enkindled 
in  its  partisans.f  The  people  saw  their 
churches  desolate — their  monasteries 
confiscated — their  priests  proscribed — 
and  their  religion  trampled  under  foot. 
They  were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  un- 
steady leaders — they  were  disorganized 
by  their  ancient  strife — but  now  they 
rallied  to  more  sacred  watchwords,  and 
while  they  fought  with  the  chivalry  of 
crusaders,  they  died  with  the  heroism 
of  martyrs.  Such  wag  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  struggle  which  had  now 
commenced  in  the  southern  province,' 
and  which  was  sustained  for  many 
years,  and  spread  more  or  less  through- 
out all  Ireland. 

A.  D.  1569. — In  September,  1568,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  returned  to  Ireland  as 
lord  deputy,  and  landed  at  Canickfer- 
gus,  where  he  received  the  submission 
of  Turlough  Luineach  O'Neill,  who,  on 
the  death  of  Shane,  had  been  elected  to 
the  chieftaincy.^  The  deputy  came  pre- 
judgment in  matters  of  faith  was  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, would  monopolize  that  privilege  for  themselves, 
and,  with  such  arguments  as  the  sword  and  the  halter, 
compel  other  men  to  surrender  their  private  j  lulgmeni 
to  them.  Yet  such  was  the  case  in  every  country  where 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  creed  gained  the  ascen- 
dency, and  where  the  rest  of  the  population  wished  to 
persevere  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers — but  nowhere  was 
this  spirit  or  persecution  productive  of  mora  melancholy 
results  than  in  Ireland. 

X  Sir  Turlough,  who  assumed  the  title  of  the  O'NeUl 
after  the  death  of  Shane  an  Diomais,  was  the  son  ot 
Niall  Culanagh,  who  was  the  son  of  Art  Oge,  a  younger 
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pared  with  fresh  instructions  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  his  royal  mistress,  and 
summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  in 
Dublin  on  the  17th  of  January,  1569. 
The  history  of  this  body  is  memorable 
for  the  unscrupulous  and  unconstitu- 
tional means  resorted  to  in  order  to 
secure  its  subserviency  to  the  crown. 
Members  were  returned  for  towns  not 
incorporated;  mayors  and  sheriffs  in 
some  cases  returned  themselves;  and 
several  EnMishmen  were  elected  as  bur- 

O 

gesses  for  towns  which  ihej  had  never 
seen.  These  monstrous  irregularities 
gave  rise  to  violent  opposition.  The 
udges  were  consulted,  and  declared 
that  those  who  were  returned  for  non- 
corporate towns,  and  those  who  had 
returned  themselves,  were  disqualified 
from  sitting  as  members,  but  the  elec- 
tions of  the  non-resident  Englishmen 
were  held  to  be  valid ;  and  this  decision 
otill  left  the  court  party  in  a  majority. 
By  these  Stanihurst,  recorder  of  Dublin, 
was  chosen  speaker,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Barnwell  led  the  opposition.  The  first 
proceedings  were  stormy  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  popular  excitement  out  of  doors 
was  so  great  that  Hooker,  an  English- 
man, who  was  returned  for  the  dilapi- 

brotlier  of  Con  Bacagli  O'Neill,  the  first  earl  of  Tyrone. 
He  was  called  Lyuocli  (Luineac^i)  from  having  been 
fostered  by  O'Luinigli  of  Tyrone.  He  was  the  most 
powerful  member  of  the  O'Neill  sept  after  tlie  death  of 
John,  and  was  therefore  elected  to  succeed  him,  although 
John  had  left  sons.  He  had  proved  himself  on  sundry 
occasions  a  fnend  of  the  English,  during  John's  wars ; 
but  this  assumption  of  the  title  of  O'Neill  was  deemed 
an  act  of  rebellion,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  his  sub- 
mission to  the  deputy. 

*  Leland  (vol.  ii.,  p.  241)  describes  the  proceedings  of 
Ihis  packed  parliament. 


dated  borough  of  Athenry,  and  who  has 
left  us  a  chronicle  of  the  period,  had  to 
be  protected  by  a  guard  in  going  to  hia 
residence.*  In  this  parliament,  in  which 
the  majority  was  a  mere  English  faction, 
an  act  was  passed  attainting  the  late 
Shane  O'Neill,  suppressing  the  name  of 
O'Neill,  and  entitling  the  queen  and  her 
heirs  to  the  territory  of  Tyrone  and 
other  parts  of  Ulster.  Laws  were  also 
enacted  imposing  a  duty  on  wine ;  giv- 
ing the  lord  deputy  the  nomination  to 
church  dignities  in  Munster  and  Con- 
naught  for  ten  years ;  and  for  erecting 
in  the  various  dioceses  charter  schools, 
of  which  the  teachers  were  to  be  Eng- 
lish, and,  of  course,  Protestants.  A  law 
was  also  passed  abolishing  captaincies 
or  chieftaincies  of  septs,  unless  when 
allowed  by  special  patent.f 

A  little  before  this.  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
a  Devonshire  knight,  came  to  Ireland 
and  set  up  a  claim  of  hereditary  right 
to  vast  territories  in  the  south  of  this 
country.  He  revived,  in  fiict,  a  claim 
which  had  been  investigated  and  re- 
jected in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  but 
produced  as  fresh  evidence  a  forged 
roll,  which  he  alleged  had  been  discov- 
ered; and  the  corrupt  administi-ation  of 

f  It  was  in  the  act  of  attainder  against  O'Neill,  passed 
in  this  parliament,  that  queen  Elizabeth's  ministers 
affected  to  trace  her  title  to  the  realm  of  Ireland  to 
an  origin  anterior  to  that  of  the  Milesian  race  of  kings ; 
setting  forth  a  ludicrous  tale  of  a  king  Gurmondus, 
"son  to  the  noble  king  Belan  of  Great  Britain,  who 
was  lord  of  Bayon  in  Spain,  as  many  of  his  successors 
were  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  who  possessed  the  island 
afore  the  comeing  of  Irishmen  into  the  said  landel" 
(See  Plowden's  Hist.  Rev.,  Ajypcnd.  No.  vii.  Irish 
Statutes,  11th  Eliz.,  sess.  3,  cap.  1.  O'Connell's  Mem, 
of  Ireland,  p.  110.) 
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tlie  day  admitted  tlie  title  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  in  possession ;  ratlier,  as 
it  would  appear,  to  frighten  the  Mac- 
Carthys,  FitzGeralds,  Kavanaghs,  and 
others,  to  whose  lands  he  laid  claim, 
than  with  any  other  view.*  Some  of 
these  lands  belono^ed  to  Sir  Edmond 
Butler,  a  man  of  a  restless  spirit,  and 
perpetually  involved  in  strife,  and  who 
now  joined  the  southern  insurgents, 
more  from  private  pique  than  for  public 
motives,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  sub- 
sequent conduct.  Sir  Peter  Carew  was 
ordered  to  take  the  field  against  him, 
and  is  said  to  have  slain  in  one  en- 
counter 400  of  the  Irish,  with  no  other 
loss  on  his  side  than  one  man  wounded  ; 
a  statement  from  which,  if  true,  it  would 
follow  that  the  affair  was  not  a  battle, 
but  the  massacre  of  an  unarmed  multi- 
tude. Sir  Edmond  then  induced  his 
younger  brothers,  Pierce  and  Edward, 
to  enter  with  him  into  an  alliance  with 
Sir  James  FitzMaurice ;  and  the  con- 
federates despatched  the  archbishop  of 
Cash  el,  the  bishop  of  Emly,  and  Sir 
James  Sussex  FitzGerald,  youngest 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  as 
emissaries  to  the  pope,  imploring  as- 
sistance. They  laid  siege  to  Kilkenny, 
which  was  successfully  defended  by 
Carew.  They  then  proceeded  to  over- 
run the  country  in  various  directions. 
The  Butlers  sacked  the  town  of  Ennis- 


*  Sir  Peter  Carew  claimed  the  barony  of  Idrone  in 
Carlovr,  and  one-half  of  the  "kingdom  of  Cork,"  or 
South  Munster,  in  right  of  Robert  Fit/Stephen,  one  of 
the  first  adventurers ;  but  as  the  said  FitzStephen  was 
&  bastard,  and  left  no  children,  it  was  decided  by  the 


corthy,  and  marched  into  Ossory  and 
the  Queen's  county,  where  they  are 
accused  of  committing  every  kind  of 
outrage.  Ultimately  they  returned  to 
the  south  and  rejoined  the  forces  of 
FitzMaurice  and  the  earl  of  Clancare, 
when  the  confederates  sent  messengers 
to  TurlouG^h  Luineach,  invitinsr  him  to 
join  their  standard,  and  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  some  Scottish  auxiliaries. 

At  this  juncture  Sidney  set  out  on  a 
military  expedition  into  Munster,  and 
the  earl  of  Ormond  was  sent  over  by 
the  queen  to  bring  his  refractory  broth- 
ers to  order.  This  he  easily  effected ; 
inducing  them  to  accompany  him  to 
Limerick  and  there  submit  to  the  lord 
deputy,  who  consented  to  their  pardon, 
although  Sir  Edmond  was  detained  for 
some  time  in  prison  to  await  the  queen's 
pleasure,  as  he  persisted  in  making 
personal  charges  against  Sidney  him- 
self The  ranks  of  the  insurgents  being 
thus  broken  up,  James  FitzMaurice  re- 
tired with  a  few  followers  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  Sidney,  having  taken  those 
castles  which  still  held  out,  proceeded 
through  Thomond  to  Connaught,  and 
thence  to  Dublin ;  having  on  this  occa- 
sion put  into  effective  operation  the 
new  form  of  local  government,  by  pres- 
idents and  councils,  which  he  himseli 
had  devised  for  the  two  provinces  of 
Connaught  and  Munster.     Sir  Edward 


inquisition  of  the  5th  Edward  LH.  that  the  claim  of  the 
Carews  to  be  his  heirs  could  not  be  true.  See  Four 
Masters,  vol.  v.,  pp.  1737, 1838,  note,  for  Bome  curiona 
particulars  on  this  subject. 
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Fitton,  a  man  well  qualified  to  crush 
the  people  hj  his  excessive  rigor  and 
overbearing   insolence,   was   appointed 
first  president  of  Connaught;  and  Sir 
John  Perrot,   who  was   said  to  be   a 
natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was 
also  distinguished  for  his  extreme  stern- 
ness and  terrible  activity,  was  placed 
early  in  the  following  year  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Munster  *      In   the  north 
Turloujrh  Luineach  evinced  an  intention 
of  joining  the  Southern  insurgents,  but 
an  injury  which  he  received  from  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a  gun  obliged 
him  to  remain  inactive,  and  on  his  re- 
covery he  found    himself  deserted  by 
many  of  his  adherents,  and  deemed  it 
prudent  to  submit  and  sue  for  pardon. 
A.  D.  1570. — Sir  James  FitzMaurice 
renewed  the  war  early  this  year.     On 
the  second  of  March  he  attacked  Kil- 
malluck,  in  which  an  English  garrison 
had  been  placed,  and  scaling  the  walls 
obtained  possession  of  the  town,  which 
was  then  plundered  and  committed  to 
the  flames,  so  that  nothing  was  left  of 
it  but  the  blackened  walls.     In   Con- 
naught,  to  which  Thomond  had  recent- 
ly been  added  as  a  county,f  the  rigor 
of  Sir  Edward  Fitton  had  goaded  the 
people  into   resistance ;    even  the   old 
and  hitherto  faithful  friend  of  the  Eng- 

•  Sir  Warliam  St.  Leger  was  appointed  president  of 
Munster  in  1567,  but  the  system  of  provincial  presidents 
does  not  appear  to  Lave  been  fuUy  carried  out  until  two 
years  later,  as  stated  above. 

I  A  few  years  before  tWs  Connaught  had  been  divided 
by  the  earl  of  Sussex  into  six  counties,  viz. : — Clare, 
Gralway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Eoscommon,  and  Leltrim.  The 
territorv  comprised  in  the  present  county  of  Clare  formed 
a  part  of  Connaught  in  the  time  of  queen  Maeve,  that  is. 


lish,  Conor  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond, 
being  obliged  to  resist  the  president's 
authority.  Fitton  appointed  a  court  to 
meet  this  year  in  the  abbey  of  Ennis, 
but  the  earl  refused  to  attend,  and  the 
president  was  obliged  to  fly,  committing 
himself  to  the  safe  keeping  of  Teige 
O'Brien,  sheriff  of  Thomond,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Galway.  The  earl  of 
Ormond  was,  upon  this,  sent  into 
Thomond  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
government,  and  the  refractory  Conor 
O'Brien  surrendered  to  him  all  his  cas- 
tles except  that  of  Ibrickan ;  but  sub- 
sequently he  regretted  his  too  easy 
submission,  and  preferring  any  sacrifice 
rather  than  placing  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  president,  he  fled  to  Kerry,  and 
thence  to  France,  where  Norris,  the 
English  ambassador,  negotiated  his  par- 
don with  Elizabeth,  enabling  him  to 
return  to  Ireland,  where  he  afterwards 
remained  a  faithful  subject. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  a  sanguin- 
ary and  memorable  battle  was  fought 
at  Shrule,  a  village  on  the  borders  of 
Mayo  and  Galway,  between  the  north- 
ern MacWilliaras  (Burkes)  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  and 
Sir  Edward  Fitton  on  the  other.  Mac- 
William  had  collected  a  large  army  by 
the  aid  of  his  allies  in  lower  Connaught, 

about  the  Christian  era,  and  so  continued  untU  it  was 
conquered  by  Lugaidh  Menu,  fourth  in  descent  from 
Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Oiliol  Ollvmi,  king  of  Munster,  when 
it  became  Thomond  or  North  Munster,  It  was  restored 
for  a  short  time  to  Connaught  in  the  division  of  shire 
land  under  queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  again  added  to 
Munster,  See  note  in  Battle  of  Magh  Lena,  p.  157. 
By  Sussex,  also,  the  ancient  territory  of  Anally  waa 
formed  into  the  county  of  Longford. 
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and  of  the  OTlalierties ;  and  tlie  lord 
president's  infantry  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  although  his  cavalry  re- 
mained firm,  and  inflicted  such  damage 
on  the  Irish,  in  their  turn,  that  Loth  par- 
ties were  able  to  claim  tlie  victory.  In 
the  south  the  earl  of  Ormond  pursued 
his  way  from  Thomond  through  Hy- 
Connell  Gavra,  in  Limerick,  into  Kerry, 
as  far  as  Dunlo  castle,  which  he  de- 
molished, without  meeting  an  enemy 
throughout  his  march ;  and  among  the 
Irish  chieftains  who  made  their  submis- 
sion about  the  same  time,  were  Brian 
Kavanagh,  of  Ballyanne,  in  Wexford, 
MacVaddock,  MacEdmond  Duif,  aud 
MacDavid  More,  heads  of  other  branch- 
es of  the  MacMurroughs,  in  the  same 
county ;  besides  O'Farrell  Bane,  and 
O'Farrell  Boy,  of  Longford.^^ 

A.  D.  1571. — Sir  John  Perrot  entered 
this  year  on  his  first  campaign  against 
the  insurgents  of  Muuster,  with  extra- 
ordinary vigor  and  activity.  He  was 
on  the  alert  night  and  day.  Boasting 
that  he  would  "  hunt  the  fox  out  of  his 
bole,"  he  scoured  the  woods  in  the  wild 
and  picturesque  gien  of  Aherlow,  where 
Sir  James  FitzMaurice  had  sheltered 
himself  with  a  few  followers,  but  not- 
withstanding all  this  energy  the  Ger- 
aldine  chief  remained  unsubdued. 

A.  D.  1572. — Neither  did  the  "strong 
measures"  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton  produce 
the  expected  result.  His  ferocity  and 
insolence  fii'ed,  instead  of  subduing  the 

*  See  the  indentures  of  their  submission  published, 
for  the  Crst  time,  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  Four  Masters,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  1048,  &c. 


spirit  of  Connaught.  He  called  a  court 
in  Galway,  to  be  held  in  March  this 
year,  and  to  serve  for  his  whole  juris 
diction,  from  Sligo  to  Limerick.  The 
sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  on 
arriving  in  the  town,  heard  rumors  of 
some  sinister  design  on  the  part  of  the 
president,  and  took  to  flight;  where- 
upon Fitton  arrested  the  earl,  their 
father,  and  carried  him  to  Dublin, 
where  he  committed  him  to  the  charge 
of  the  lord  deputy,  returning  himself 
to  Athlone.  Other  popular  chiefs  of 
Connaught  were  also  seized  by  him, 
aud  left  in  durance  in  Galway;  and 
then,  collecting  a  sufficient  force,  he 
marched  through  Galway  to  the  castle 
of  Aughnanure,  on  the  shore  of  Lough 
Corrib,  and  after  a  siege,  in  which  a 
great  portion  of  tlie  castle  was  de- 
stroyed, took  it  from  the  sons  of  Donnell 
O'Flaherty,  and  gave  it  up  to  Murrough 
O'Flaherty,  surnamed  Na-d-tuadh,  or  of 
the  battle-axes,  who  had  been  taken 
into  favor  by  the  government,  and 
acknowledged  as  chieftain  of  all  lar- 
Conuaught.  The  earl's  sons  were  again  . 
in  arms;  multitudes  of  the  disaffected 
rallied  to  their  standard,  and  among 
the  rest  Fitz-Maurice  of  Desmond  ;  they 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  castles  of  Clan- 
rickard to  render  them  untenable  by 
English  garrisons;  they  crossed  the 
Shannon  into  West  Meath,  burned  part 
of  Athlone,  demolished  the  walls  and 
stone  houses  of  Athenry,  passed  twice 
into  lar-Connaught  in  defiance  of  the 
garrison  of  Galway  and  of  the  forces  of 
Murrough  O'Flaherty,  and  ha*  :)verruc 
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a  great  part  of  the  west  of  Ireland, 
when  Sir  William  Fitz William,  now 
lord  deputy,  thought  it  prudent  to  try 
conciliation,  and  liberating  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  sent  him  down  to  pacify 
his  sons.  This  course  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  Connaught  insurgents 
having  dispersed  to  their  homes,  Sir 
James  FitzManrice,  who  .  had  been 
waiting  for  an  expected  reinforcement 
of  Scots,  set  out  for  Kerry,  where  he 
arrived  after  encountering  innumerable 
perils,  only  in  time  to  find  that  Castle- 
maine,  the  last  of  his  strongholds,  after 
a  long  and  brave  resistance,  had  been 
compelled,  through  famine,  to  capitu- 
late to  the  lord  president.  In  his 
present  hopeless  state,  FitzMaurice  with 
his  party  of  Scots,  repaired  to  the  wilds 
of  Aherlow,  where,  about  the  end  of 
October,  he  was  surprised  and  attached 
at  night  by  a  garrison  which  Perrot 
had  placed  in  Kilmallock,  now  partly 
rebuilt.  Thirty  of  the  Scots  were  slain, 
and  the  spirit  of  FitzMauiice  was  com- 
pletely crushed  by  the  blow ;  yet  he 
^remained  in  the  woods  until  the  fol- 
lowing February,  when  he  sent  Fitz- 
Gerald,  seneschal  of  Imohilly,  and  Owen 
MacKichard  Burke,  with  his  own  son, 
as  a  hostage,  to  proffer  his  submission 
to  the  lord  president,  then  stopping 
with  lord  Roche,  at  Castletown  Roche, 
in  Cork. 

A.  D.  1573. — Humbled  as  he  was,  the 
Geraldine  was  still  an  object  of  fear, 
and  the  offer  of  his  submission  was  re- 
ceived   with    welcome.      The    ruined 
r     church  of  Kilmallock,  which  had  been 

47 


the  scene  of  his  princij^al  aggression, 
was  appropriately  selected  for  the  cer- 
emony of  reconciliation ;  and  there,  on 
his  knees,  and,  according  to  the  account 
preserved  in  the  state-paper  office,  in 
most  abject  terms,  he  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  craved  the  pardon  of  the  lord  pres- 
ident, Avho  held  his  naked  sword  all  the 
while  with  the  point  towards  the  fallen 
chieftain's  breast.  The  latter  kissed 
the  weapon,  and  falling  on  his  face  ex- 
claimed: "And  now  this  earth  of 
Kilmallock,  which  town  I  have  most 
traitorously  sacked  and  burnt,  I  kiss,  and 
on  the  same  lie  prostrate,  overfraught 
with  sorrow  upon  this  present  view  of 
my  most  mischievous  part?"  On  this 
termination  of  the  insurrection,  the  earl 
of  Desmond  and  his  brother,  John,  who 
had  been  detained  captives  in  England 
for  six  years,  were  set  free.  The  earl 
was  even  graciously  treated  by  the 
queen ;  and  his  manners  as  a  gentle- 
man distinguished  him  at  her  court.  A 
ship  was  furnished  to  convey  the  broth' 
ers  to  Ireland ;  but  for  some  reason, 
suggested  by  the  tortuous  policy  of 
Elizabeth,  the  earl  was  again  put  under 
arrest  on  his  ari'ival  in  Dublin,  John 
being  permitted  to  return  to  Munster. 
In  Co-nnaught  Sir  Edward  Fitton  was 
removed  from  office,  owing  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard 
against  his  overbearing  harshness. 

That  the  project  of  planting  Ulster 
from  England,  though  not  fully  carried 
out  until  the  next  reign,  was  present  to 
the  mind  of  Elizabeth  even  in  the  war 
of  Shane  O'Neil,  is  evident  from  the 
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bints  thrown  out  by  lier  to  the  effect 
that  the  insurrection  was  all  the  better 
for  the  loyalists,  as  it  would  leave  plenty 
of  lands  for  them.  In  1570  the  district 
of  Ards,  in  Down,  was  granted  by  her 
to  her  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
was  described  in  the  preamble  to  the 
grant  as  belonging  to  "  divers  parts  and 
parcels  of  her  highness's  earldom  of 
Ulster,  that  lay  waste,  or  else  were  in- 
habited with  a  wicked,  barbarous,  and 
uncivil  people ;  some  Scottish,  and  some 
wild  Irish,  and  such  as  lately  had  been 
rebellious  to  her."  Smith  sent  over  his 
natural  son  with  a  colony  to  this  dis- 
trict, but  the  young  man  was  soon  after 
killed  in  a  fray  by  the  O'Neills  of  Clan- 
naboy,  the  native  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  the  new  settlement  lingered  feebly 
for  some  years.  The  Scots  who  had 
settled  in  Clannaboy  under  their  chief, 
Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell,  were  for  a 
while  countenanced  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment as  useful  allies  in  removing  or 
crushing  the  native  inhabitants,  who  in 
order  to  be  "  humanized,"  were  to  be 
first  despoiled  of  their  ancestral  lands : 
but  that  territory  was  now  thrown 
open  to  a  more  favored  class  of  adven- 
turers. Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex, 
received  a  grant  of  a  moiety  of  the 
seigniories  of  Clannaboy,  Farney,  &c., 
provided  he  could  expel  the  "rebels" 
who  dwelt  there,  any  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  native  septa  being  wholly 
overlooked.  An  army  of  1,200  men 
was  to  be  placed  at  the  earl's,  disposal, 
one-half  to  be  provided  and  maintained 
at  the  queen's  expense  and  the  other  at 


that  of  the  earl ;  eveiy  horseman  who 
volunteered  in  the  expedition  for  two 
years  was  to  receive  400  acres  of  land 
at  two  pence  per  acre,  and  every  foot- 
man 200  aci'es  at  a  like  rate ;  and  the 
earl  was  to  be  commander-in-chief,  or 
earl-marshal  of  Ireland  for  seven  years. 
Several  English  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion, among  others  lords  Dacres  and 
Rich,  Sir  Henry  Knollys,  and  the  three 
sons  of  Lord  Norris,  joined  the  adven- 
turers; and  Essex  mortgaged  his  estates 
to  the  queen  to  raise  funds  for  the 
enterprise.  But  it  was,  nevertheless, 
well  known  that  the  project  was  devised 
and  promoted  by  his  enemy,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  order  to  remove  him  from 
the  court.  Sir  William  FitzWilliam, 
the  lord  deputy,  complained  of  the  ex- 
cessive power  about  to  be  conferred  on 
Essex  as  incompatible  with  his  own  au- 
thority, and  it  was  accordingly  arranged 
that  the  earl  should  receive  his  com- 
mission from  the  deputy,  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  acted  under  him.  Essex 
at  length  arrived,  in  the  summer  of 
1573,  and  notified,  by  proclamation, 
that  he  came  to  take  possession  of  the 
foi'feited  lands  of  Clannaboy,  the  Glyns, 
the  Route,  &c.,  but,  that  he  merely 
intended  to  expel  the  Scots,  and  not  to 
act  with  hostility  to  the  Irish.  Soon, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  expedition 
became  known  to  these  latter;  and  the 
native  race  of  Clannaboy,  under  their 
chief,  Brian,  sou  of  Felim  Baccagh 
O'Neill,  and  supported  by  Hugh  O'Neill 
of  Dungannon,  and  by  Turlough  Lui- 
neach  himself,  rose  in  arms.     Sevei-al 
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conflicts  ensued,  and  Essex  soon  found 
himself  in  a  very  embarrassing  position. 
IMany  of  his  men  were  not  fit  for  the 
hard  service  on  which  they  had  entered, 
and  some  of  his  leaders  deserted  and 
returned  to  England.  He  invited  the 
aid  of  Con,  sou  of  Calvagh  O'Donnell, 
but  when  that  chief  had  joined,  he  seized 
him  on  some  frivolous  pretence  and  sent 
him  a  prisoner  to  Dublin,  at  the  same 
time  taking  possession  of  O'Donnell's 
castle  of  Lifford. 

A.D.  1574. — Camden  tells  us  that  Essex 
defeated  Brian  O'Neill  in  battle,  and  slew 
two  hundred  of  his  men ;  but  the  Irish 
chroniclers  give  a  very  different  account 
of  this  transaction.  They  say  that, 
peace  having  been  agreed  upon  between 
Brian  and  the  earl,  a  feast  was  prepared 
by  the  former,  to  which  Essex  and  the 
chiefs  of  his  people  were  invited,  but  that 
after  three  days  and  nights  spent  in  so- 
cial conviv^alit)^,  "  as  they  were  agree- 
ably drinking  and  making  merry,  Bi'ian, 
his  brother,  and  his  wife,  were  seized 
upon  by  the  earl,  and  all  his  people  put 
to  thf»  sword,  men,  women,  youths,  and 
maidens,  in  Brian's  own  presence  ;"  and 


*  We  can  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  authority  on 
which  we  should  rely  relative  to  this  nefarious  trans- 
action. Camden,  who  (Annaies  ad  an.  1574)  omits  all 
allusion  to  treachery  in  the  aSair,  frequently  suffers 
himself  to  display  his  prejudice  against  the  Irish  ; 
whereas  the  Four  Masters,  who  give  the  other  version, 
are  remarkable,  as  even  Leland  confesses,  for  their  free- 
dom from  all  virulence  against  the  English  or  their 
government.  "  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,"  continues 
that  very  anti-Irish  historian,  "  they  expressly  condemn 
their  countrymen  for  their  rebellion  against  their  prince." 
(Lei.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  B.  iv.,  c.  2,  note.) 

■f  Camden  informs  us  that  the  poisoner  of  Essex  had 
b<>en  pointed  out  to  him  m  public  ;  but  Hooker  in  his 


that  "  Brian  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Dublin,  together  with  his  wife  and  bro- 
ther, where  they  were  cut  in  quarters."  * 
This  horrible  act  of  perfidy  filled  the 
Irish,  as  the  annalists  add,  with  hatred 
and  disgust  for  their  foes,  and  the  whole 
boasted  scheme  of  colonization  soon 
after  fell  to  the  ground,  Essex  went  to 
England  in  1575,  to  induce  the  queen 
to  lend  additional  support,  but  she  dis- 
liked the  project  and  refused.  He  then 
returned  to  Ireland,  abandoned  his 
settlement,  and  repaired  to  Dublin, 
where  he  died  on  the  2 2d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1576,  the  general  opinion  being 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  poison, 
administered  at  the  desire  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  who  soon  after  divorced  his 
own  wife  and  married  the  widow  of 
Essex.f 

A.D.  1575. — Sir  Henry  Sidney  once 
more  resumed  the  reins  of  government* 
He  landed  at  Skerries  on  the  12th 
of  September  this  year,  and  having  been 
sworn  in  at  Drogheda,  as  the  plague  at 
that  time  raged  in  Dublin,;};  he  marched 
with  six  hundred  horse  and  foot  against 
Sorley  Boy  and  the  Scots  who  were  just 


chronicle,  asserts  that  that  nobleman  died  not  of  poison, 
but  of  an  attack  of  dysentery,  to  which  he  was  subject. 
Essex  complained  bitterly,  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  of  the  queen's  bad  faith  with  him  in  the  affaii 
of  the  projected  plantation  of  Clannaboy,  and  protested 
against  the  injustice  which  had  been  inflicted,  through 
him,  on  such  loyal  lords  of  Ulster  as  O'Donnell, 
MacMahon,  and  others,  "  whom  he  had,  on  the  pledged 
word  of  the  queen,  undone  with  fair  promises." 

I  Dublin,  and  many  parts  of  the  Pale,  were  devastated 
by  plague  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1575.  The 
Four  Masters  say : — "  Intense  heat  and  extreme  drought 
in  the  summer  of  this  year ;  there  was  no  rain  for  one 
hour  by  night  or  day  from  Bealtame  fist  of  May)  t« 
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then  be.>5iegiDg  Carrickfergus ;  aad  hav^- 
ing  compelled  tbeoi  to  submit,  be  re- 
ceived about  the  same  time  the  submis- 
sicu  of  Turlough  Luineach  and  other 
Ulster  chieftains.  Con  O'Donnell,  and 
Con,  son  of  Niall  Oge  O'Neill,  had,  a 
little  before,  made  their  escape  from 
Dublin,  and  the  lord-deputy  sent  a  par- 
don to  the  former,  showing  his  disap- 
proval of  the  unjust  treatment  he  had 
received  from  Essex.  He  then  set  out 
on  a  progress  through  Leinster  and 
Munster.  At  Dungarvan  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  who  had  made  his  escape  in 
1573  from  his  detention  in  Dublin,  came 
in  and  offered  the  deputy  his  services. 
At  Cork  Sir  Henry  held  a  session,  at 
which  several  persons  were  tried,  and 
twenty-three  offenders  executed.  Here 
he  passed  the  Christmas,  which  was 
celebrated  with  unwonted  gaiety  and 
magnificence,  several  of  the  leading 
men,  both  of  English  and  Irish  descent, 
having  come  accompanied  by  their 
wives  to  attend  the  deputy's  court.  In 
Limerick  he  also  held  sessions,  but  as 
his  stay  there  was  brief  he  appointed 
commissioners  to  cai'ry  on  the  proceed- 
ings after  his  departure.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Gal  way,  where  the  sons  of 
the  earl  of  Clanrickard  came  into  church 
during  divine  service,  and  on  their 
knees  supplicated  pardon;  and  finally 
ne  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  13th  of 
April.     At   this   time  Sir  James  Fitz- 


Lammas  (lit  of  August).  A  loathsome  disease  and  a 
dreadful  malady  rose  from  this  heat,  namely,  the  plague. 
This  malady  raged  virulently  among  the  English  and 
IrLsh  in  Dublin,  in  Naas  of  Leinster,  Axdeo,  Mullingar, 


Maurice  resided  with  his  fxniily  at  St. 
Malo's  in  France,  which  he  visited  after 
passing  through  Spain,  and  Munster 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  pi'ofouud 
tranquillity. 

A.  D.  1576. — Sir  Henry  Sidney  had 
taken  with  him  to  Dublin,  as  captives, 
the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  and 
some  of  the  O'Brien's,  but  having  ad- 
ministered to  them  a  severe  reproof 
and  exacted  a  promise  that  they  would 
not  return  to  their  respective  countries, 
he  now  set  them  free  and  commenced 
another  progress  to  the  south.  He  had 
not,  however,  proceeded  far  when  he 
learned  that  the  reckless  De  Burgos 
had  recrossed  the  Shannon,  cast  oS 
their  English  costume,  and  once  more 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  de- 
puty upon  this  hastened  back  to  Dublin, 
collected  the  available  troops,  and 
marched  with  great  celerity  into  Con- 
naught,  where  he  took  posession  of  the 
towns  and  castles  of  Clanrickard  in  the 
queen's  name,  and  seizing  the  earl  him- 
self, whom  he  suspected  of  conniving  at 
his  son's  rebellion,  sent  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  Dublin  castle.  Confounded 
by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  deputy, 
the  earl's  sons  fled  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  and  Sidney  was  able  to 
resume  his  intended  progress  to  Mun- 
ster, although  by  a  different  route  from 
that  he  had  originally  laid  down.  He 
proceeded  from  Gal  way,  through  Clare, 


and  Athboy.  Between  these  places  many  a  castle  waa 
left  without  a  guard,  many  a  flock  without  a  shepherd, 
and  many  a  noble  corpse  without  burial,  in  consequence 
of  this  distemper."  i 
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to  Limerick,  where  he  installed  Sir 
William  Drury  iu  the  office  of  Lord- 
President  of  Munster,  formerly  held  by 
Sir  John  Perrot,  and  shortly  after  Sir 
Nicholas  Malby  was  placed  with  similar 
authority  over  Connaught;  but  the  in- 
human ferocity  of  Fitton  had  rendered 
the  name  of  president  so  odious  in  this 
latter  pi-ovince,  that  Sidney  thought  it 
prudent  to  invest  Malby  with  the  title 
of  "  Colonel  of  Connaught." 

The  earl  of  Desmond  was  soon 
brought  into  collision  with  the  new  pres- 
ident of  Munster.  He  protested  against 
the  holding  of  courts,  by  the  latter, 
within  his  pq,latinate  of  Kerry  ;  but 
finding  that  Drury  disregarded  his  priv- 
ilege, and  was  about  proceeding  to 
Trslee  to  hold  a  session  there,  he  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  offered  the 
hospitality  of  his  castle  to  the  stern 
representative  of  power.  The  invita- 
tion was  accepted,  but  on  approaching 
.  the  chief  town  of  Kerry,  the  president, 
who,  as  usual  in  these  judicial  visita- 
tions, was  attended  by  an  armed  retinue 
of  some  six  or  seven  score  men,  per- 
ceived that  seven  or  eight  hundred 
armed  men  were  assembled,  as  he 
thought,  in  a  hostile  attitude.  His 
apprehensions  may  have  been  well 
founded,  or  his  bravery  only  Quixotic  ; 
but  he  drew  up  his  pai'ty  in  battle 
array,  marched  resolutely  forward,  and 
the  real  or  supposed  enemy  fled  to  the 
woods.  The  countess  of  Desmond  came 
out  of  town  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
and  on  her  knees  assured  the  doughty 
president  that  her  lord  had  no  hostile 


intention,  but  that,  the  lord-president'a 
visit  being  just  then  expected,  these 
men  had  assembled  for  a  general  hunt- 
ing. Drury  appeared  to  accept  the 
explanation,  and  went  on  to  hold  his 
sessions,  while  the  earl  forwarded  to  the 
government,  in  Dublin,  an  indignant 
complaint  against  the  president's  offen- 
sive proceedings.  Shortly  after  this, 
Sir  William  Drury  seized  the  earl's 
brother  John,  in  Cork,  on  suspicion  of 
some  treasonable  practices,  and  sent  him 
under  an  escort  to  Dublin. 

Li  the  mean  time  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
having  learned  that  a  large  body  ot 
Scots  were  about  to  join  the  still  un- 
subdued sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard, 
marched  into  Connaught,  where  Mac- 
William  lochter,  who  had  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  young  De  Burgos,  came  to 
his  standard;  and  the  Scots  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  affairs,  on 
their  arrival  in  the  west,  abandoned 
their  friends  without  fighting,  and  re- 
turned to  Ulster.  Thus  deserted,  the 
earl's  sons  continued  to  hide  themselves 
in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  woods  and 
hills,  and  Sidney,  having  left  some  troops 
to  hunt  them  down,  returned  to  Dub- 
lin. 

A.  D.  1577. — Difficulties  of  another 
kind  now  disturbed  the  Pale,  owing  to 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  the 
lord-deputy,  who,  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  privy  council,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  parliament,  converted 
the  occasional  subsidy,  which  was  grant- 
ed in  emergencies  for  the  support  of  the 
government  and  army,  into  a  regular 
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tax,  abolislied  local  and  personal  privi- 
leges of  exemption,  and  decreed  that 
the  assessment  should  be  levied  on  all 
subjects  of  the  crown.  This  proceeding 
received  the  warmest  approval  of  the 
queen,  who  had  always  most  reluctantly 
granted  the  supplies  necessary  for  the 
Irish  establishment;  but  it  aroused  a 
general  and  violent  feeling  of  discon- 
tent throughout  the  Pale.  The  most 
loyal  joined  in  remonstrances  against 
an  exercise  of  despotic  power  so  odious 
and  oppressive.  The  people  pleaded 
constitutional  rights,  but  the  only  reply 
to  this  was  the  queen's  prei'ogative. 
The  collection  of  the  cess  was  resisted, 
and  agents  were  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
/  lords,  and  other  leading  inhabitants  of 
the  Pale,  to  represent  the  grievap'.'*  to 
the  queen  and  the  English  privy  coun- 
cil. Their  remonstrance  was  anticipated 
by  letters  from  the  lord  deputy,  aud 
after  a  partial  hearing  of  their  complaint 
by  the  queen,  in  person,  the  agents 
were  committed  to  the  tower  for  con- 
tumacy, aud  Sidney  was  reprimanded, 
by  letter,  for  not  having  immediately 
punished  those  who  presumed  to  ques- 
tion the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  This 
stretch  of  despotism  augmented  the 
popular  indignation ;  and  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers,  alarmed  at  the  clamor 
which  was  raised,  and  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  alienating  the  few  in  Ireland 
who  were  friendly  to  the  government, 
thought  it  better  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters. A  composition  for  seven  years' 
purveyance,  payable  by  instalments, 
was  agreed  to  •  the  agents  and  others 


who  were  imprisoned,  were  liberated, 
and  the  question  was  set  at  rest. 

The  wars  of  so  many  generations  had 
not  been  able  to  exterminate  the  an- 
cient race  of  Leix  and  Offally,  where 
some  sturdy  representatives  of  the 
O'Mores,  O'Conors  and  others,  had 
grown  up  since  the  thinning  of  their 
septs  in  the  late  reigns.  These  shared 
in  the  general  disaffection,  and  were 
roused  into  action  by  the  wild  heroism 
of  the  famous  outlaw  chieftain,  Rory 
Oge  O'More,  who  at  this  time,  kept  the 
borders  of  the  Pale  in  perpetual  alarm 
by  the  daring  of  his  exploits.  With  a 
few  followers  he  was  generally  a  match 
for  the  small  garrisons  by  whom  the 
border-towns  were  guarded.  This  year 
he  surprised  Naas,  the  night  after  the 
annual  festival,  or  "  patron"  day,  of  the 
town,  when  the  inhabitants  were  buried 
in  sleep  after  their  festivities,  and  had  for- 
gotten to  set  the  uaual  watch  on  the  town- 
walls.  His  men  carried  lighted  brands 
on  poles,  and  with  these  set  the  lo"w 
thatched  houses  on  fire,  so  that  the 
town  was  in  a  few  minutes  one  sheet  of 
flames,  and  the  terrified  Inhabitants, 
roused  from  their  slumbers,  were  unable 
to  make  any  resistance.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  chroniclei"S,  who  make  Rory  the 
hero  of  the  wildest  adventures,  tell  ua 
that  he  sat  for  some  time  at  the  market- 
cross  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and  then 
departed  in  triumph  without  taking  any 
life.  Thus  was  Rory  Oge  for  some 
time  the  terror  of  the  Pale,  making 
nightly  attacks  on  the  towns  aud  vil- 
lages,  and   having    himself    numerous 
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hair-breadtli  escapes  from  the  attempts 
to  kill  or  capture  bim.  Many  persons 
in  Kilkenny  and  otter  towns  were  sus- 
pected of  being  friendly  to  him,  and  of 
furnishing  him  with  information  which 
enabled  him  to  escape  the  snares  laid 
against  him.  On  one  occasion  he  got 
two  English  officers,  Captains  Harring- 
ton and  Cosby,  into  his  power,  and 
took  them  to  his  retreat  in  a  wood  near 
Carlow,  where,  through  the  treachery 
of  a  servant,  he  was  soon  after  surprised 
.  at  night  by  Robert  Hartpool,  the  con- 
stable of  Carlow,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape,  having  had  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  who 
surrounded  the  cabin  where  he  slept. 
His  two  English  prisoners  were  rescued 
on  this  occasion,  and  his  wife  and  six- 
teen or  seventeen  of  his  men  slain ;  and 
the  following  year  he  was  cut  off  by 
MacGilla  Patrick,  baron  of  Upper  Os- 
Bory,  who  watched  his  movements  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  queen's 
troops  and  a  party  of  Irish  kernes. 
O'More  came  out  of  a  wood  to  parley 
with  MacGilla  Patrick's  kerne,  when 
one  of  the  latter  ran  him  through  with 
his  sword.  Thus,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1578,  was  the  Pale  relieved  from  its 
deadliest  source  of  feai",  and  the  Irish 
depiived  of  a  brave  soldier,  who  with  a 


*  Dowling,  according  to  whom  O'More  was  Blain  in 
3577,  asserts  that  the  chief  maintained  his  independence 
^'uring  eigliteen  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he 
burnt  Naas,  Athy,  Carlow,  Leighlin  bridge,  Ratlicool, 
and  other  places  ;  but  the  injury  he  inflicted  on  some  of 
these  towns  must  have  been  very  slight.  The  Four 
Masters,  who  record  his  death  (as  does  also  Ware),  in 
1578  describe  him  as  "  the  head  of  the  plunderers  and 


better  organized  system  of  opposition 
might  have  proved  a  very  dangerous 
foe  to  Elizabeth's  government.*    • 

This  year,  the  nineteenth  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  is  marked  by  a  frightful 
transaction,  the  recital  of  which  has 
often  in  late  times  made  men  shudder, 
while  its  gloomy  interest  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  mystery  in  which  it  has 
been  shrouded.  It  would  appear  that 
the  heads  of  the  Irish  families  of  Leix 
and  Offaly  were  invited  in  the  queen's 
name,  and  under  her  protection,  to 
attend  a  meeting  or  conference  in  the 
great  rath  on  the  hill  of  Mullamast 
(Mullach-Maistean),  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  and  that  about  four  hundred 
of  them  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
Irish  annalists  assert  that  they  were  peo- 
ple who  had  remained  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  English,  and  that  they  had 
been  "  summoned  to  show  themselves 
with  the  greatest  numbers  they  could 
bring  with  them."  Some  of  them  may 
have  been  implicated  in  the  revolt  of 
Kory  Oge,  who  was  then  verging  to- 
wards his  fall ;  but  no  special  provoca- 
tion is  alleged  against  them,  and,  at  ail 
events,  they  came  to  the  meeting  undei 
the  guarantee  of  the  royal  protection. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  they  assem- 
bled in  the  gi'eat  rath  than  they  were 


insurgents  of  the  men  of  Ireland  in  his  time."  Th« 
baron  of  Ossory  was  oSered  one  thousand  marks  which 
had  been  promised  as  a  reward  for  the  head  of  O'More ; 
but  he  only  accepted  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  di- 
vided among  his  men.  Owen,  or  Owny,  the  son  of  Rory 
Oge,  was  also  a  valiant  captain,  and  became  celebra 
ted  as  a  soldier  in  the  subsequent  wars  against  Elliza 
beth. 
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encompassed  by  a  treble  Hue  of  tlie 
queen's  garrison  soldiers,  and  all  of  them, 
fco  a  man,  most  inhumanly  butchered  in 
cold  blood — and  this  atrocious  act  was 
committed  with  the  cognizance  aud  ap- 
proval of  the  queen's  deputy  in  Ireland, 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  !  *  In  this  horrible 
piassace,  coming  so  soon  after  the  mur- 
der of  O'Neill  of  Olannaboy  and  his 
family,  aud  the  slaughter  of  his  follow- 
ers, by  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  followed 

*  According  to  a  traditional  acconnt  of  tlie  massacre 
of  Miillamast,  given  on  the  authority  of  "  an  old  gentle- 
'_nan  named  Cullen,  of  tlie  county  of  Kildare,  who  was 
living  in  1705,  and  had  frequently  discoursed  with  one 
Dwyer  and  one  Dowling  actually  living  at  Mullamast 
when  this  horrid  murder  was  committed,"  as  published 
by  Dr.  O'Donovan  {Four  Masters,  vol.  v.,  pp.  1695,  1696) 
from  a  MS.  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  late  Laurence 
Byrne,  of  Fallybeg,  in  the  Queen's  county,  it  appears 
that  the  victims  belonged  to  the  seven  septs  of  Leix, 
namely,  the  O'Mores,  O'Kelly's,  O'Lalors,  Devoys,  Macar 
boys,  O'Dorans,  and  O'Dowlings,  with  some  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Keating ;  and  that  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
commission  of  the  murder  were  the  Deavils,  Grahams, 
Coshys,  Pigotts,  Bowens,  Hartpoles,  Hovendons,  Demp- 
Beys,  aud  Fitzgeralds — the  five  last-named  families  being 
at  that  time  Catholics.    Tradition  attaches  the  most 
blame  in  the  matter  to  the  O'Dempseys,  because  they 
were  not  only  Catholics  but  Irish ;  and  "  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,"  now  believe  that  a 
curse  has  followed  this  great  Irish  family  ever  since."   It 
is  probable  that  Cosby  was  the  oiEcer  in  command  of  the 
military  party  called  in  to  execute  the  massacre ;  the 
chief  command  of  all  the  kerne  in  the  queen's  pay  har- 
ing  been  committed  by  lord-deputy  Sussex  to  Francis 
Cosby ;   one  Edmond   O'Dempsey  being  a  captain  of 
kerno  under  him  (Patent  Roll,  5th  &  6th  Philip  and 
Mary).    Captain  Thomas  Lee,  an  oflScer  of  government, 
who,  in  1594,  addressed  a  memorial  to  EUzabeth  entitled 
"a  brief  declaration  of  the  government  of  Ireland"  (pre- 
served in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  printed  in  the 
Desiderata  Curiosa  Uihernica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  91,  and  in  the 
appendix  to  Dr.  Curry's  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland),  mentions 
tn  that  tract,  among  other  acts  of  oppression,  cruelty, 
rapin<!,  and  injustice,  the  massacre  of  Mullamast,  in  the 
following  words: — "They  have  drawn  unto  them  by 
protection  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  country  people, 
under  color  to  do  your  majesty  service,  and  brought 
tliem  to  a  place  of  meeting,  where  your  garrison  sol- 


by  other  like  acts  of  inhumanity  and 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  merciless  rigor 
with  which  the  laws  were  enforced 
against  the  Irish,  we  obtaiu  a  fright- 
fux  idea  of  the  principles  then  acted 
upon  in  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  affair  of  Mullamast  and  the  pros- 
ecution of  some  citizens  of  Kilkenny, 
who  were  suspected  of  holding  commu- 

diers  were  appointed  to  be,  who  have  there  most  dishon- 
orably put  them  all  to  the  sword  ;  and  this  hath  been 
by  the  consent  and  practise  of  the  lord  deputy  for  the 
time  being."  Thady  Dowling,  the  contemporary  Prot- 
estant chancellor  of  Leighlin,  thus  records  the  massacre  • 
"  1577.— Morris  MacLasy  MacConyll  (O'More),  lord  of 
Merggi,  as  he  asserted,  and  successor  of  the  baron  of 
Omergi,  with  40  (query  ?  a  mistake  for  400)  of  his  fol- 
lowers, after  his  confederation  with  Rory  O'More,  and 
after  a  certain  promise  of  protection,  v  ^s  slain  at 
MuUaghmastyn,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  it  by  Master  Cosby  and  Robert  Hartpole, 
having  been  summoned  there  treacherously,  under  pre- 
tence of  performing  service :"  and  at  the  end  of  this 
entry,  which  is  in  Latin,  some  zealous  Protestant  has  in- 
terpolated the  following  words  in  English : — "  HarpoU 
excused  it  that  Moris  had  geven  villanous  wordes  to  the 
breach  of  his  protection,"  which  might  mean  that,  in 
order  to  commence  the  slaughter,  a  pretended  riot  was 
raised,  on  the  occasion  of  some  hasty  words  extracted  from 
O'More.  O'Sullivan  {Hist.  Cath.,  p.99,  ed.  1850)  says  that 
180  men  of  the  family  of  O'More  were  slain  in  the  ntassacre. 
According  to  some  traditions  only  one  O'More  escaped 
from  the  slaughter ;  but  according  to  the  MS.  of  Lawrence 
Byrne,  above  referred  to,  the  popular  tradition  was  that 
the  lives  of  several  others  were  preserved  through  the 
means  of  one  Harry  Lalor,  who  "  remarking  that  none  of 
those  returned  who  had  entered  the  fort  before  him, 
desired  his  companions  to  make  off  as  fast  as  they  co'ild 
in  case  they  did  not  see  him  come  back.  Said  Lalor,  as 
he  was  entering  the  fort,  saw  the  carcasses  of  his  slaugh- 
tered companions ;  then  drew  his  sword  and  fought  hii. 
way  back  to  those  tliat  survived,  along  with  whom  he 
made  his  escape  to  Dysart,  without  seeing  the  Barrow." 
Mullamast  (MuUach-Mainstean)  is  a  large  but  not  lofty 
hUl,  situated  about  five  mUes  from  tlie  town  of  Athy,  in 
the  county  of  KUdare,  and  in  our  times  has  been  ren- 
dered further  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  most  celebrated  repeal  meetings  in  1843. 
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nication  with  Eoiy  Oge  O'More,  are  tlie 
last  incidents  in  the  government  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney.  That  statesman  had 
been  four  times  appointed  lord  justice 
of  Ireland,  and  three  times  lord  deputy ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  excessive  rigor,  he  is  mentioned 


in  the  Irish  annals  in  terms  which  imply 
respect.  In  compliance  with  his  re- 
peated and  eai'nest  applications  for 
permission  to  retire,  he  surrendered  the 
sword  of  state  to  Sir  William  Drury, 
the  lord  president  of  Munster,  on  the 
26thofMav,  1578, 
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of  a  bishop  and  priest. — The  insurgents  scattered. — Murder  of  Davells  and  Carter. — Tragical  death  of  James 
FitzMaurice. — Proceedings  of  Drury  and  Malby. — Catholics  in  the  royal  ranks. — Defeat  of  the  royal  army  by 
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aster in  Qlenmaluxe.— Ijanding  of  a  large  Spanish  armament  at  Smerwick  harbor. — Lord  Gray  besieges  the 
foreigners.— Horrible  and  treacherous  slaughter  in  the  Fort  Del  Ore.— Savage  barbarity  of  Lord  Gray  and  his 
captains.— Butchery  of  women  and  children  near  Edldimo. — Rumored  plot  in  Dublin. — Arrest  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare  and  others.— Premature  executions. — Forays  of  the  earl  of  Desmond. — Melancholy  end  of  John  of 
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{Jl.  d.  1579  TO  A.  D.  1587.) 


JAMES  FITZMAURICE,  the  most 
earnest  and  consistent  of  the  Irish 
patriots  of  his  time,  was  not  inactive 
during  the  long  sojourn  he  had  been 
making  on  the  Continent.  While  stay- 
ing with  his  family  at  St.  Malo's,  his 
movements  were   closely  watched    by 

•  Sidney  at  this  time  calls  Sir  James  Fi  tzMaurice, 
"  %  papist  in   extremity  (i.  e.,  an  extreme  Catholic), 

48 


the  spies  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.*  At 
that  moment,  however,  the  relations 
between  England  and  France  were  un- 
favorable to  his  purpose,  and  when  he 
applied  to  Henry  III.  for  help  for  the 
Irish  Catholics,  he  was  merely  told  by 
that  monarch  that  he  would   use  his 


well  esteemed,  and  of  good  credit  among  the  people.** 
—8.  P. 
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interference  with  Elizabeth  to  procure 
pardon  for  him.  Reconciliation  with 
the  queen  of  England  was  the  last  thing 
that  FitzMaurice  desired;  so  he  next 
lepaired  to  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  who, 
being  also  then  at  peace  with  Elizabeth, 
appears  to  have  done  no  more  than 
refer  him  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Leav- 
ing his  two  sons  in  Spain,  Sir  James 
proceeded  to  Kome,  where  he  was  most 
favorably  received  by  the  pontiff,  and 
where  his  solicitations  were  warmly 
seconded  by  Cornelius  O'Mulrian,  O.S.F., 
bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  Allen,  called  by 
some  an  Irish  Jesuit,  and  Dr.  Saunders, 
an  eminent  English  ecclesiastic.  The 
pope  granted  a  bull  encouraging  the 
Irish  to  fight  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty  and  the  defence  of  their  religion ; 
and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  the 
cost  of  the  holy  father,  to  be  maintained 
subsequently  by  Philip  11. ;  and,  at  the 
earnest  wish  of  FitzMaurice,  it  was 
intrusted  to  an  English  adventurer 
named  Stukely,*  as  admiral,  while  Her- 
cules  Pisano,   an   experienced   soldier, 

*  Tliomas  Stukely,  to  wliose  cliarge  this  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition was  intrusted,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and 
was  distingmshed  for  his  reckless  and  enterprising  dis- 
position. Some  assert  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  he  claimed  descent  maternally  from 
Dermott  MacMurrough.  In  1563  he  projected  a  compa^ 
ny  to  prosecute  discoveries  in  Terra  Florida,  and  obtained 
the  queen's  approbation ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  car- 
ried out  for  want  of  funds.  In  Ireland  he  ingratiated 
nimsclf  with  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  in  15C7  was  em- 
ployed to  negotiate,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  with 
6hano  O'Neill,  but  Elizabeth  expressed  her  disapproval 
of  the  choice  made  of  him  on  that  occasion.  Soon  after 
he  became  disgusted  with  government,  because,  it  is 
Baid,  he  was  rel'used  the  office  of  steward  of  Wexford. 
He  then  expressed  his  sympathy  for  the  disaffected 
Irish,  and  went  to  the  Continent  to  propose  plans  to  the 


had  the  military  command.  Stukely 
sailed  with  his  squadron  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  touched  at  Lisbon  at  the 
very  moment  when  Sebastian,  the  chiv- 
alrous and  romantic  king  of  Portugal, 
was  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to 
Morocco,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to 
join  in  that  wild  project,  on  receiving  a 
promise  from  the  king  that  after  return- 
ing from  Africa  he  would  either  go 
himself  to  Ireland,  or  give  him  a  larger 
force  for  the  purpose.  Stukely  forgot 
his  engagement  to  the  pope  and  to  the 
Irish,  and  sailed  to  Morocco,  where  he 
with  the  greater  number  of  his  luckless 
men  were  slain  in  the  famous  battle  oi 
Alcagar,  in  which  Sebastian  and  two 
Moorish  kings  also  fell. 

James  FitzMaurice,  instead  of  accom- 
panying Stukely;  travelled  through 
France  to  Spain,  and  embarked  for 
Ireland  with  about  fourscore  Spaniards 
on  board  three  small  vessels.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Saunders,  in  the 
capacity  of  legate,  the  bishop  of  Killa- 
loe, and  Dr.   Allen,   and  was   a;    this 

pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  his  conduct  ultimately 
was  the  result  of  his  wild  love  of  adventure,  or  of  per- 
fidy to  the  Irish  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  The 
expedition  placed  under  his  care  is  generally  stated  to 
have  consisted  of  800  men.  Muratori  says  600.  O'Daly 
exaggerates  the  nvmiber  when  he  says  the  pope  gave 
2,000  soldiers.  (Oeraldines,  p.  75,  Duffy's  ed.)  O'Sulli- 
van  {Hist.  Cath.,  p.  113)  says  there  were  about  1,000 
soldiers,  and  that  a  number  of  these  consisted  of  bands 
of  highwaymen,  who  had  been  pardoned  on  condition 
of  their  joining  the  Lish  expedition.  O'Daly  adds  that 
the  pope  doubted  Stukely's  fidelity,  but  yielded  to 
the  solicitation  of  FitzMaurice,  and  invested  Stukely 
with  the  title  of  lord  of  Idrone ;  English  writen 
mention  other  titles  conferred  on  him  also  by  his  holi 
nesa 
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time  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
Stukely's  expedition.  His  little  squad- 
ron made  the  harbor  of  Dingle  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1579,  and  so  frequent  was 
the  intercourse  between  that  locality 
and  Spain,  that  some  of  the  Spanish 
mariners  were  recognized  by  persons 
from  the  town,  who  came  alongside  but 
were  not  permitted  to  board  the  ships. 
The  vessels  were  then  brought  round  to 
Smerwick  harbor,  another  small  haven 
in  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  in 
which  Dingle  is  situated,  and  here  Fitz- 
Maurice  and  his  handful  of  Spaniards 
disembarked  next  day,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  almost  insulated  rock  of 
Oilen-an-oir,  usually  called  Fort-del-ore, 
which  juts  into  the  bay.  A  rude  kind 
of  fort,  belonging  to  one  Peter  Rice,  of 
Dingle,  already  existed  on  this  small 
peninsula,  and  FitzMaurice  caused  it  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  trench  and  curtain- 
wall  across  the  neck  of  land  by  which 
the  rock  is  joined  to  the  mainland.* 

The  news  of  these  armaments,  grossly 
exaggerated  by  rumor,  created  extraor- 
dinary excitement  throughout  Munster, 
where  the  embers  of  civil  war  were  yet 


*  Dingle,  or  Dingle-I-Couch,  near  the  extremity  of  tlie 
peninsula  of  Corkaguiney,  in  the  west  of  Kerry,  waa 
once  a  town  of  great  importance,  and  from  an  early  pe- 
riod carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Spain.  Its 
name  Daingean-ui-Chuis,  signifies  the  fortress  of  O'Cuis, 
the  ancient  proprietor  of  the  place  before  the  English 
invasion,  not  of  O'Hussey,  as  Dr.  Smith  {Jlist.  of  Kerry) 
and  others  have  asserted.  {See  Four  Masters,  vol.  v.,  p. 
1714,  z.)  As  to  the  Dano-Irish  name  of  Smerwick, 
which  Camden  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  St.  Mary- 
wick,  a  local  antiquary  suggests  that  it  may  mean  the 
"  spreading  harbor,"  from  the  Irish  smearam,  to  spread. 
{Kerry  Magazine).  Its  name  was  originally  Ardnacaimt 
«r  Ardcanny  Bay,  "  from  a  certayn  devout  man's  name. 


smouldering;  but  the  old  curse  of 
division  and  misunderstanding  still  over- 
hung the  country.  The  earl  of  Desmond, 
to  whom  the  people  looked  as  a  leader, 
was  utterly  unfit  for  that  position.  His 
heart  was  undoubtedly  with  the  popular 
cause,  but  he  was  weak-minded  and 
vacillating,  and  mistrusted  those  with 
whom  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to 
act.  He  disliked  James  FitzMaurice, 
whose  active  and  inspiring  spirit  was 
so  wholly  opposed  to  his.  It  is  said 
that  he  also  feared  his  ambition ;  for 
the  line  of  succession  had  often  before 
been  rudely  changed  in  the  earldom  of 
Desmond.  His  apprehension,  not  for 
his  life  but  for  his  family,  where  pos- 
sessions as  vast  as  his  were  at  stake, 
was  also  an  excusable  cause  for  his  long 
hesitation  before  he  involved  himself  in 
rebellion.  In  a  word,  he  was  either 
induced  by  personal  considerations  tp 
discountenance  the  foreign  invasion  and 
the  proceedings  of  his  cousin.  Sir  James 
FitzMaurice,  or  at  least  he  made  a  show 
of  acting  in  that  sense,  and  vainly  en- 
deavored to  convince  the  government 
officials  of  his  loyalty,  while  they,  by 


called  Cauntus,"  says  an  old  writer.  {Journal  of  Pel- 
harrCs  Expedition  to  Dingle  in  1580,  kept  by  Niclu>la4 
Wldte,  Master  of  tlie  Bolls,  and  forwarded  to  Lord 
Burgldey). 

The  Spanish  name  Fort-del-ore  is  synonymoua  with 
the  Irish  Dun-an-oir,  the  "  fort  of  the  gold,"  and  was 
given  to  the  rock  in  question  from  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  the-  ships  of  the  celebrated  navigator, 
Frobisher,  laden  with  gold  ore  from  the  newly  discov- 
ered  land  which  he  called  Meta  Incognita,  the  present 
Greenland,  had  been  wrecked  there  about  a  year  before 
the  landing  of  FitzLMaurice  and  his  Spaniards,  when  the 
ore  was  stowed  away  in  Peter  Rice's  aforesaid  strong 
hold  by  the  directions  of  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
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their  insulting  taunts  and  doubts, 
seemed  determined  to  drive  him  into 
open  revolt.  Shortly  before  the  arrival 
of  FitzMaurice  three  persons  in  disguise 
landed  at  Dingle  from  a  Spanish  ship. 
They  were  seized  by  government  spies, 
and  carried  first  before  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  afterwards  took  credit  to 
himself  with  the  State  for  transmitting 
them  to  the  authorities  in  Limerick.  It 
turned  out  that  one  of  them  was  Dr. 
Patrick  O'Haly,  bishop  of  Mayo,  and 
another  Father  Cornelius  O'Rourke,  the 
name  of  the  third  not  being  mentioned ; 
and  on  Sir  William  Di'ury's  arrival  at 
Kilmallock  that  year,  he  caused  both 
the  bishop  and  the  priest  to  be  subjected 
to  frio:htful  torture  in  ordei'  to  extract 
some  confession  from  them.  Ultimately 
they  were  hanged  as  traitors  from  a 
tree,  and  their  bodies  remained  sus- 
pended for  fourteen  days,  to  be  used  as 
targets  by  the  soldiery.*  At  the  same 
time  that  these  ecclesiastics  were  handed 
over  by  the  earl  as  an  evidence  of  his 
loyalty,  as  we  are  led  by  himself  to 
understand,  he  mustered  aij  army  to 
resist  the  invasion.  The  earl  of  Clan- 
care  also  held  aloof,  and  the  people 
were  deterred  either  by  the  control  or 
example  of  their  great  lords  from  join- 
ing the  standard  of  FitzMaurice.  It  is 
true  that  John  and  James  of  Desmond, 
the  earl's  brothers,  hastened  to  meet 
their  Spanish  allies,  and  th?it  some  two 
hundred  of  the  OTlaherties  of  West 


*  Wadding ;  Arthur  d  Monastorio ;  and  Bruodin,  Pas- 
slo  Mart.,  p.  437. 


Connaught  came  by  sea  to  rally  under 
the  Catholic  standard  ;f  but  the  SpaU' ^ 
iards  were  justly  disheartened  at  the 
prospect  before  them.  They  were  led 
to  expect  a  general  rising  of  the  people, 
and  there  was  no  such  thing.  They 
were  told  that  the  earl  of  Desmond 
would  be  their  leader,  and  they  saw 
him  arrayed  against  them:  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  observed 
that  their  appearance,  numerically  so 
contemptible,  only  committed  the  Irish 
Catholics,  without  being  capable  of  in- 
spiring them  with  confidence. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  eight  days  from 
their  landing,  the  Spaniards  saw  their 
transports  captured  by  Captain  Courte- 
nay,  who  had  come  from  Kinsale  with 
a  small  ship  of  war  and  a  pinnace ;  and 
the  O'Flaherties  having  made  their  es- 
cape with  their  own  galleys,  the  stran- 
gers were  left  without  means  of  retreat, 
and  to  avoid  being  starved  on  the  rock 
of  Oilean-an-oir  they  marched  into  the 
interior  under  the  three  Geraldines. 
The  earl  of  Desmond,  in  his  defence  of 
himself,  asserts  that  he  pursued  them  to 
Kilmore,  or  the  Great  Wood,  in  the  north 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  bordering  on 
Limerick,  and  that  he  pressed  them  so 
hard  that  on  the  17th  of  August  they 
were  obliged  to  separate  into  small  par- 
ties; John  retiring  to  the  fastness  of 
Lynamore ;  James,  his  other  brother, 
to  that  of  Glenflesk ;  while  FitzMaurice 
accompanied  by  a  dozen  horsemen  and 


f  Stated  by  Desmond  in  liis  defence  of  biinself  pr» 
served  in  tlio  State  Paper  Office. 
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a  few  kernes,  proceeded  towards  Tippe- 
rary,  on  tlie  pretence  of  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  relic  of  tLe  Holy  Cross, 
but  in  reality  to  try  to  rally  the  disaf- 
fected in  Connaught  and  the  north.* 

A  few  incidents  connected  with  this 
wretched  attempt  remain  to  be  related. 
On  the  news  of  FitzMaurice's  arrival 
the  lord  justice,  Sir  William  Drury, 
who  was  in  Cork,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Malby,  dispatched,  in  all  haste, 
Henry  Davells,  constable  of  Duugarvan, 
and  Arthur  Carter,  provost-mai'shal  of 
Muuster,  to  summon  Desmond  and  his 
brothers  to  attack  the  fort  at  Smerwick. 
These  men  were  extremely  officious, 
blustered  a  good  deal  with  the  earl 
about  his  duty,  and  after  reconnoitering 
the  fort,  were  returning  to  the  deputy 
to  accuse  Desmond  of  disloyalty,  when 
the  earl's  brother,  John,  followed  them 
to  Tralee,  and  slew  both  of  them  at 
night  in  a  little  inn  where  they  had  put 
up,  near  the  castle.f  This  murder  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  John  and 
Davells  were  intimate  friends,  and  by 
the  English  it  is  said  that  John  did  the 
act  in  order  to  show  FitzMaurice  and 
the  Spaniards  that  he  irretrievably 
committed  himself  to  their  cause.  A 
great  deal  of  indignation  has  been  vented 

*  Before  tliis  separation  some  misunderstanding  is 
said  to  liave  taken  place  between  Jolm  of  Desmond  and 
FitzMaurice,  owing  to  the  latter  refusing  to  punish  one 
of  his  men  for  a  gross  act  of  violence  wliich  lie  commit- 
ted— so  litue  of  cohesion  was  there  among  the  lead- 
ers. 

■f  So  says  Hooker ;  but  most  writers  state  that  Davells 
was  slain  in  the  castle  of  Tralee. 

t  "  Desmond,"  says  O'Daly,  "  only  slew  an  avowed 
tiiemy,  who  not  only  sought  to  crush  the  cause  of  lib- 


about  this  crime,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  measure  it  by  the  standard  of  that 
day,  and  should  bear  in  mind  the  exam- 
ple set  by  the  State  itself  in  the  com- 
mission of  many  fearful  atrocities.  The 
rath  of  Mullamast  was  still  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  its  victims;  and  as 
the  reader  proceeds  he  will  find  how 
little  reason  there  is  to  select  this  action 
of  the  insurgent  leader  for  special 
obloquy.J 

To  return  to  James  FitzMaurice,  he 
continued  his  way  through  Hy-Connell* 
Gavra  (Conello)  and  Clanwilliam,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  and  in  the  latter 
of  these  districts  seized  some  horses 
from  the  plough  to  replace  the  jaded 
steeds  of  his  party.  This  dej)redation 
was  committed  on  the  lands  of  William 
Burke  of  Castle-Connell,  whose  sons, 
Theobald  and  Ulick,  obtained  the  aid  of 
Mac-I-Brien-Ara,  and  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives, with  whom  they  came  up  at  a 
place  a  few  miles  east  of  Limerick.§ 
FitzMaurice  remonstrated  with  his  as- 
sailants, who  were  his  own  kinsmen,  but 
was  fired  at  and  mortally  wounded. 
He  then  rushed  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight ;  with  one  blow  cleft  the  head  of 
Theobald  Burke,  and  with  another  in- 
flicted a  mortal  wound  on  his  brother, 

erty,  but  did  signal  injury  to  John  himself  in  the  house 
of  Lord  Muskerry."  {^OeraZdines,  p.  78.)  Smith,  in  his 
History  of  Kerry,  p.  163,  says  "  the  pretence  was  Sir 
Henry  Danvers  holding  session  of  gaol  delivery  in  Des- 
mond's palatinate."  The  name  is  called  Daversius  by 
O'Sullivan,  and  Danversius  by  O'Daly ;  but  the  correct 
form  is  Davells. 

§  "  Ad  Vadum  semitse,"  or  Beal-atharan-Bhorin,  says 
O'SuUivan.  The  place  is  believed  to  be  the  present 
Barrington's  bridge,  six  miles  east  from  Limerick. 
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80  that  his  enemies,  though  more  nu- 
merous, were  more  speedily  put  to  flight. 
James  expired  in  a  few  hours,  and  his 
head  was  cut  off  by  his  cousin,  Maurice 
FitzJohn,  as  some  say,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, that  his  remains  might  not  be 
recognized  by  the  English ;  but  not 
long  after  his  body,  buried  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  was  discovered  by  a  hunter, 
taken  to  Kilmallock,  and  there  sus- 
pended from  a  gallows.* 

The  death  of  FitzMaurice  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  and 
a  source  of  great  joy  to  government. 
Sir  William  Drury  came  with  Malby, 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  to 
Kilmallock,  where  the  earl  of  Desmond 
met  him  and  endeavored  to  exculpate 
himself  from  any  implication  in  the 
proceedings  of  his  brothers.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  kept  under  arrest  for  three 
days ;  but,  on  undertaking  to  send  his 
only  son,  James,  then  a  child,  as  a  host- 
age, he  was  liberated.  He  also  received 
a  promise  that  his  lands  and  tenants 
should  be  respected ;  but  this  engage- 
ment was  violated  as  soon  as  made,  for 
some  of  his  lands  were  immediately 
after  plundered  by  Drury's  soldiers; 
and  at  the  same  time  all  his  men  de- 
serted to  his  brother,  John,  who,  on  the 
death  of  FitzMaurice,  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  insurgents,  and  collect- 
ed a  respectable  force,  into  which  the 
Spanish  officers  introduced   a  regular 


•  This  conflict  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August.  It 
la  BaLd  that  Dr.  Allen  was  present  and  administered  the 
last  rites  of  religion  to  FitzMaurice.  Ware  says  that 
i^ix  William  Burke,  father  of  Tlieobald  and  Ulick,  was 


military  discipline.  Drury  summoned 
all  the  nobility  of  Monster,  on  their 
allegiance,  to  rally  under  the  royal 
standard,  and  thus  gathered  a  consider- 
able army,  composed  to  a  great  extent 
of  Irish  and  Catholics,  who,  partly 
through  fear  and  partly  through  the 
indecision  or  jealousy  of  their  lords, 
found  themselves  thus  serving  against 
the  very  cause  to  which  all  their  na- 
tional and  religious  sentiments  would 
have  naturally  attracted  them.  This 
army  the  lord  justice  sent  in  large 
divisions  to  search  the  wood  of  Kilmore 
and  the  surrounding  country  for  John 
of  Desmond.  One  of  the  parties,  num- 
bering several  hundred  men,  fell  in 
with  the  Irish  array,  under  John  and 
James  of  Desmond,  at  a  place  called 
Goi*t-na-Tiobrad — in  English,  Spring- 
field— in  the  south  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  in  a  desperate  encountei 
was  cut  to  pieces ;  captains  Herbert  and 
Price,  the  officers  in  command,  and  a 
captain  Eustace,  being  among  the  slain. 
This  success  cheered  the  spirits  of  the 
Irish ;  and  immediately  after  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drury,  while  encamped  at  Antho- 
ny (Beal-atha-na-Deise),  a  ford  about 
four  miles  east  of  Kilmallock,  sickened 
from  incessant  fatigue,  and  intrusting 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Malby,  got  himself  carried  by  easy 
stages  to  Waterford,  where  he  died  on 
the  30th  of  September. 


created  baron  of  Castleconnell,  and  was  awaAied  an  an- 
nual pension  of  100  marks ;  and  Camden  tells  us  that 
he  died  of  joy  at  the  royal  favors  showered  on  him  <i: 
reward  for  the  loyalty  of  his  family.  ' 


BATTLE  OF  MONASTERANENA. 
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A  reinforcement  of  600  troops  had 
jnst  then  reached  Waterford  from 
Devonshire ;  a  fleet  had  arrived  on  the 
coast  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Perrott,  the  former  president  of  Miin- 
ster ;  and  on  the  news  of  Drury's  death 
being  received  in  Dublin,  Sir  William 
Pelham,  who  had  recently  come  to  Ire- 
land, was  chosen  lord  justice  by  the 
council.  Sir  Nicholas  Malby  was  not 
idle  in  the  south.  Having  left  a  gar- 
rison of  300  foot  and  50  horse  at  Kil- 
mallock,  he  marched  with  the  bulk  of 
his  army  to  Limerick,  and  then  return- 
ing towards  the  south,  on  learning  the 
position  of  Sir  John  of  Desmond,  he  en- 
countered that  chief  on  the  plain  near 
the  magnificent  ancient  abbey  of  Mon- 
asteranena,*  about  two  miles  from 
Croom  and  nine  south  by  west  from 
Limerick.  It  is  said  that  John  hesi- 
tated to  give  battle,  but  yielded  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  that  he  then 
left  the  disposition  of  the  army  to  the 
foreign  officers,  who  had  disciplined 
the  irregular  masses  of  Irish  so  well  as 
to  excite  the  sui-prise  of  the  English. 
For  a  long  time  victory  seemed  to  be 
with  the  Geraldines.  Malby's  lines 
were  twice  broken,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  in  order  to  reform :  but  ulti- 
mately the  Irish  were  routed  with  the 
loss  of  Thomas  FitzGerald,  son  of  the 
earl's  uncle,  John  Oge,  and  of  many  of 
the  warlike  Clann-Sheehy,  and  other 
followers  of  the  Geraldines,  to  the  num- 
ber in  all  of  260  men  killed.f 

•  Locally  it  is  called  Manister,  the  ancient  addition  to 
the  name  being  almost  quite  disused. 


This  battle  was  fousrht  about  the  be- 
2:innin2r  of  October.  The  earl  of  Des- 
mond  and  FitzMaurice,  lord  of  Lixnaw, 
watched  its  progress  from  the  top  of 
Tory  Hill,  little  more  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  late  in  the  evening  sent  to 
congratulate  Malby  on  his  victory.  At 
least,  so  the  English  chroniclers  tell  us, 
adding  that  the  message  was  treated 
with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved ; 
and  as  soon  as  his  army  was  ready  to 
march, the  implacable  English  command- 
er proceeded  to  lay  waste  Desmond's  ter- 
ritory in  the  neighborhood.  He  burned 
the  abbey  of  Askeaton,  wasted  Rath- 
keale  and  the  surrounding  district,  and 
despoiled  Adare  in  the  same  manner. 
He  was  then  joined  by  the  Lord-justice 
Pelham,  and  by  the  earls  of  Ormond 
and  Kildare ;  and  the  earl  of  Desmond 
having,  after  such  provocation  and  with 
such  good  reason  to  fear  personal  re- 
straint or  violence,  refused  to  come  to 
their  camp,  they  resolved  to  place  gar- 
risons in  several  of  his  castles.  On  the 
30th  October,  the  earl  of  Ormond  was 
sent  to  summon  Desmond  to  give  up 
the  papal  nuncio.  Dr.  Saunders,  and  to 
surrender  his  castles  of  Carrigafoyle 
and  Askeaton  to  the  lord  justice.  The 
reply  of  Desmond  consisted  of  fresh 
representations  of  his  own  wrongs ;  and 
on  the  2d  of  November  Pelham  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  him  a  traitor 
unless  he  came  in  and  submitted  within 
twenty  days ;  and,  without  waiting  for 
any  of  that  interval  to  elapse,  marched 

t  O'Sullivan  Beaie  and  O'DaJy  represent  tliis  battle 
as  gained  by  John  of  Desmond,  but  the  Four  Master* 
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tBe  very  next  day  with  a  hostle  army 
into  the  earl's  palatinate  of  Kerry ;  con- 
stituted bis  hereditary  foe  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  governor  of  Munster,  and  re- 
turned to  Limerick  on  his  way  to  Dub- 
lin* 

Thus  was  the  vacillating  Desmond  at 
length  determined  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  He  took  the  field  with 
his  brothers,  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Eoches  and  Barrys  in  Cork,f  and 
siezed  the  town  of  Youghal,  which  he 
plundered  and  committed  to  the  flames, 
so  that  not  a  single  habitable  house 
was  left  in  it.  This  occurred  at  Christ- 
mas ;  and  at  the  saii3.e  time  the  earl  of 
Ormond  was  invading  Desmond's  ter- 
ritory of  Ply  Connello,  where  he  ad- 
vanced as   far   as   Newcastle,  burning 

agree  with  Camden,  wlio  is  followed  by  Ware  and 
tlie  other  English  historians,  in  giving  the  victory  to 
Malby. 

The  Enghsh  say  that  Dr.  Allen  was  among  the  slain, 
but  none  of  the  Irish  authorities  mention  this  fact. 
O'Sullivan  tells  us  that  Ulick  and  John  Burke,  sons  of 
the  carl  of  Clanrickard,  and  Peter  and  John  Lacy,  were 
among  the  Irish  auxiliaries  of  Malby  at  Monaster. 
O'Daly  also  mentions  the  Burkes,  but  the  Four  Masters 
do  not,  although  they  tell  us,  under  the  date  of  15S0, 
that  "  the  sons  of  the  earl  were  both  at  peace  with  the 
English." 

*  In  a  letter,  dated  from  his  castle  of  Askeaton,  Oc- 
tober 10th,  1579,  in  which  he  attempts  to  vindicate 
himself  with  the  government,  the  earl  of  Desmond  thus 
describes  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  Malby  against 
him :  "  The  4th  of  this  present  month,  Sir  Nicholas 
Malbie  being  in  campe  at  the  abbeye  Nenaghe  (Monas- 
ter), sent  certeyn  of  his  menne  to  enter  into  Rathmore, 
a  manor  of  myne,  and  there  murdered  the  keepers,  spoil- 
ed the  towne  and  castel,  and  tooke  awaie  from  thence 
ccrtayn  of  my  evidences  and  other  writings.  On  the 
6th  of  the  same,  he  not  only  spoyled  Rath-Keally  (Rath- 
keale),  a  town  of  myne,  but  also  tyranously  burned  both 
houses  and  corne.  Upon  the  7th  of  the  same  month, 
the  said  Sir  Nicholas  encamped  within  the  abbey  of 
Asketyn,  and  there  most  maliciously  defaced  the  ould 
monoments  of  my  ancestors,  fired  both  the  abbie.  the 


the  towns  and  villages,  slaughtering 
the  inhabitants,  and  reducing  the  coun- 
try to  a  desert.  Ormond  next  marched 
to  Cork,  and  then  returned  towards 
Cashel,  treating  every  district  through, 
which  he  passed,  if  occupied  by  Irish 
or  Catholics,  in  the  same  inhuman  man- 
ner, "burning  every  house  and  every 
stack  of  corn."  He  discovered  the 
mayor  of  Youghal,  who  was  accused  of 
having  betrayed  his  trust  to  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  and  taking  him  to  the  ruined 
town,  he  caused  him  to  be  hanged  at 
the  door  of  his  own  house.  'No  human 
being  was  found  in  that  unhappy  town 
except  a  poor  friar,  who  had  conveyed 
the  body  of  Henry  Davells  from  Tralee 
to  Waterford  to  procure  for  it  decent 
interment. 

whole  towne,  and  the  come  thereabouts,  and  ceased  not 
to  shoote  at  my  menne  within  Asketyn  castel."  By  eucb 
acts  as  these  the  ofBcials  sought  to  urge  the  unfortu 
nate  earl  into  an  open  participation  in  the  rebellion, 
that  there  might  be  no  obstacle  to  his  attainder  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  vast  estates.  Foreseeing  that  such 
a  result  would  be  inevitable,  Desmond  executed  a  deed 
of  feofiinent  before  this  time,  conveying  his  lands  to 
trustees  for  his  heii's ;  but  this  deed  was  unavailable, 
as  it  was  pronoimced  to  have  been  executed  seven  weeks 
after  his  treasonable  combination,  the  said  combination 
dating  from  the  18th  of  July,  1578,  when  the  earl  signed 
a  document  along  with  his  brothers,  the  lord  of  Lix- 
naw,  and  many  other  leading  men  of  Munster,  pledg- 
ing  themselves  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  lord  deputy. 
Indeed,  this  latter  document  is  rather  an  advice  to  the 
earl  not  to  yield  to  the  unreasonable  requirements  of 
the  lord  deputy,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  "  aid,  help,  and  assist,  the  said  Erie  to  mayn 
tain  and  defend  this  their  advice  against  the  said  lord 
deputy,  or  any  other  that  shall  covet  the  said  Erie's  in 
heritance  ;"  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  his 
own  name  should  be  affixed  to  it  except  that  he  might 
be  committed  to  the  consequences.  Lords  Qonnans 
town  and  Delvin  refused  to  countersign  Pelham  s  pro 
clamation  declaring  Desmond  a  traitor. 

t  Hy   Macaille,  or  Imokiliy,  and  Hy  LiatLain.  In 
which  latter  Castle  Lyons  is  situated. 
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A.  D.  1580.- -In  the  mean  time  John 
of  Desmond  had  been  able  to  harass 
the  English  garrisons  of  several  small 
towns ;  and  the  Irish  annalists,  describ- 
ing the  desolation  produced  by  so  much 
mutual  destruction,  say  that  "  the  coun- 
try was  left  one  levelled  plain,  without 
corn  or  edifices."  James,  Desmond's 
youngest  brother,  made  an  incursion 
ftbout  the  beginning  of  the  year  into 
the  lands  of  Sir  Cormac  macreige  sylnv 
Carthy  of  Muskerry,  the  sheriff  of 
Cork,*  and,  while  carrying  off  a  prey 
of  cattle,  was  pursued  and  captured  by 
MacCormac's  brother,  Donnell,  who 
took  him  to  Cork,  where  he  was  hanged 
and  quartered  by  Sir  Warham  St.  Leg- 
er,  marshal  of  Munster,  and  captain, 
afterwards  the  famous  Sir  Walter,  Ra- 
leigh, who  had  recently  entered  the 
queen's  service  in  Ireland.  His  head 
was  spiked  over  one  of  the  city  gates ; 
and  about  the  same  time  another  James 
FitzGerald,  son  of  the  earl's  uncle,  John 
Oge,  ^ko  siain  by  Brian  Duv  O'Brien, 
lord  of  Pobble  Brien  and  Carrigo- 
gunnell. 

Sir  William  Pelham  and  the  earl  of 
Ormond  set  out  early  this  year  on  a 
fresh  campaign  in  Desmond's  country ; 
the  former  marching  first  to  Limerick  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  latter 
to  Cork,  and  both  subsequently  form- 
ing a  junction  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  Mis, 
near  Tralee.  They  spared  neither  age 
nor  sex  in  their  march,  and,  owing  to 
the  state  of  desolation   to  which   the 

•  This  Sir  Cormac  Macartliy  was  so  distinguislied  for 
his  loyalty,  that  Sir  Henry  Sidney  pronounced  him  to 
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country  had  been  reduced,  suffered  not 
a  little  inconvenience  themselves  from 
want  of  provisions.  They  then  marched 
northward,  to  destroy  the  castles  still 
garrisoned  by  Desmond's  men,  and  first 
laid  siege  to  the  strong  castle  of  Carri- 
gafoyle  (Carrig-au-phuill),  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  Shannon,  on  the  coast 
of  Kerry.  The  Four  Masters  say  that 
Pelham  landed  some  heavy  ordnance 
from  Sir  William  Winter's  fleet,  which 
arrived  on  the  Irish  coast  about  this 
time,  and  battered  down  a  portion  of 
the  castle,  crushing  some  of  the  warders 
beneath  the  ruins ;  but  other  annalists 
make  no  mention  of  cannon  landed  from 
the  ships.  The  castle  was  bravely 
defended  by  fifty  Irishmen  and  nine- 
teen Spaniards,  under  the  command  of 
Count  Julio,  an  Italian  officer,  who, 
when  summoned  to  surrender,  said  he 
held  his  trust  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  A  large  breach  having  been 
made  the  castle  was  taken  by  storm; 
fifty  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  six  hanged  in  the  camp; 
and  Julio  being  kept  for  two  or  three 
days  was  then  hanged.  The  remainder 
of  the  number  had  been  already  slain. 
The  fate  of  Carriagafoyle  filled  the  other 
garrisons  with  consternation.  The  ward- 
ers of  Ballinloughane  (Baile-ui-Gheile- 
achain)  destroyed  their  castle  before 
deserting  it,  and  those  of  Askeaton 
attempted  to  do  the  same  by  a  train  of 
gunpowder,  when  abandoning  that  cas- 
tle at  night,  but  did   not  succeed  in 

be  "  the  rarest  rnan  that  ever  was  born  of  the  Iricbi 
rie." 
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injuring  tlie  principal  parts  of  the 
edifice,  wbicb  was  taken  possession  of 
next  morning  by  tbe  lord  justice.  This 
was  tbe  last  castle  beld  for  tbe  earl  of 
Desmond.  Pelham  proceeded  to  Lim- 
ei-iclv,  wbere  be  remained  forty  days, 
and  again  returned  to  Askeaton,  making 
another  long  stay  there,  during  wbicb 
"  be  never  ceased  by  day  or  night  from 
persecuting  and  extirpating  tbe  Gerald- 
ines."  He  put  to  death,  among  others, 
an  aged  gentleman  named  AVall,  of 
Dunmoylan,  who  was  blind  from  bis 
birth,  and  Supple,  of  Kilraacow,  who 
was  over  a  hundred  years  old  ;  and  on 
tbe  12tb  of  June  he  and  Ormond  set 
out  with  bis  whole  army  to  explore  the 
dreaded  sti'ongbolds  of  Kerry,  and  to 
take  precautions  against  another  ex- 
pected landing  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Dino:le.  Ormond's  route  was  throuirb 
Cork  to  Kerry,  while  Pelham  marched 
through  tbe  mountain  district  of  Sleive- 
loger,  and  by  Castlcislaud  to  Castle- 
maine  (Custle-Magne),  near  wbicb  he 
found  Ormond  encamped.  AVhile  trav- 
ersing Slievelogher,  he  seized  a  prey  of 
1,500  cows  belonging  to  tbe  earl  of 
Desmond,  who  bad  a  narrow  escape 
of  falling,  together  with  bis  countess 
and  Dr.  Saunders,  into  the  bands  of  the 
lord-deputy,  having  passed  that  way 
only  about  an  hour  before.  Some  of 
ihe   vestments  and   sacred  vessels  be- 


*  The  carl  of  Desmond  was  now  reduced  bo  low,  tliat 
»lx)ut  tliis  time  Ina  countess  sought  the  lord  justice,  and 
Ml  hei  knees  implored  mercy  for  her  husband  ;  but  her 
prayere  would  not  be  listened  to  ;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  unliappj'  carl  proposed  to  surrender  himself  to  ad- 
miral \A  "nter,  on  the  sole  condition  of  being  carried  as 


longing  to  the  legate  were  taken  by  tbe 
soldiers ;  but  excepting  the  fresh  spolia- 
tion to  which  it  gave  occasion,  this 
exploration  would  not  appear  to  have 
led  to  any  important  result.* 

At  this  time  the  O'Byrnes  and  James 
Eustace,  Viscount  Baltinglass,  were  in 
arms  in  Wicklow,  but,  like  tbe  insur- 
gents of  the  south,  they  were  isolated. 
Sir  William  Pelham  was  recalled,  and 
succeeded  by  Arthur,  Lord  Gray,  of 
Wilton,  who  arrived  at  Howth  on  the 
12th  of  August,  and  was  so  eager  to  en- 
ter upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  be 
did  not  wait  for  the  return  of  his  pre 
decessor  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  be  in 
stalled  in  tbe  usual  way,  but  hastily  set 
out  with  an  ai-my  against  tbe  Wicklow 
insurgents,  who  were  encamped  in  the 
strong  passes  of  Glenmalure  and  Sliev- 
eroe.  Those  who  had  some  experience 
in  Irish  warfare  cautioned  the  new  lord 
deputy  against  the  rashness  of  his  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  with  the  self-confidence  so 
usual  with  bis  countrymen  on  coming 
to  Ireland,  be  haughtily  rejected  their 
advice,  and,  on  the  25tb  of  August,  en- 
tered the  famous  defile  of  Glenmalure. 
The  deputy  himself,  with  tbe  earl  of 
Kildare,  James  Wingfield,  and  George 
(afterwards  Sir  George)  Carew,  occu- 
pied an  eminence  at  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  with  their  reserve,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  advanced  into  the 

a  prisoner  to  Elngland,  but  that  tliis  desperate  expedient 
was  also  unsuccessful.  The  admiral  appears  to  have 
been  a  merciful  man,  and  Hooker  grumbles  that  ho  had 
given  protection  to  some  Irish  who  had  presented  them- 
selves to  him — a  savage  sentiment  which  the  hifltoriaa 
Lcland  properly  rebukes. 
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defile.  A  deep  and  mysterious  silence 
prevailed  as  tliey  made  their  way  over 
the  boggy  ground  which  separated  the 
woods  covering  the  lofty  hills  on  either 
side  ;  but  they  had  scarcely  penetrated 
lialf  a  mile,  when  a  smart  fire  was  opened 
on  them  from  the  underwood.  They 
were  immediately  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  the  Irish,  rushing  from  their  cover, 
soon  completed  with  spear  and  sword, 
what  had  been  so  well  begun  with  their 
fire-arms  ;  so  that  few  of  those  who  had 
advanced  into  the  fatal  valley  lived  to 
return  to  the  lord  deputy,  who,  covered 
with  confusion,  and  vowing  vengeance 
against  the  Irish  race,  made  a  hasty  re- 
treat to  Dublin,  where  he  received  the 
sword  of  state  from  Pelham  on  the  7th 
of  September  * 

The  long  expected  aid  from  the  Con- 
tinent was  at  this  moment  approaching 
the  Irish  coast,  and  Sir  William  Winter 
having  returned  to  England  from  his 
cruise,  no   impediment   was  offered  to 

*  Among  tliose  slain  on  tliis  occasion  in  Glenmalure, 
were  Colonel  John  Moor,  Francis  C!osby,  commander  of 
tlie  kerno  of  Leix,  another  experienced  ofBcer  named 
Audley,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  elder  brother  of  the  Geo. 
Carew  mentioned  above,  and  both  the  sons  of  Sir  Peter, 
who  claimed  the  inheritance  of  Id  rone  and  of  the  so- 
called  kingdom  of  Cork.  Hooker  describes  the  famous 
valley  of  Glenmalure  aa  "  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood,  of  great  length,  between  two  hills,  and  no  other 
way  is  there  to  pass  through.  Under  foot  it  is  boggy 
and  soft,  and  full  of  great  stones  and  slippery  rocks, 
very  hard  and  evil  to  pass  through  ;  the  sides  are  full 
of  great  and  mighty  trees  upon  the  sides  of  the  hiUs, 
and  full  of  brushments  and  underwoods."  Among  the 
bish  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  viscount  Baltii\j 
^lass  in  this  rising,  the  Four  Masters  enumerate  "  the 
Kavanaghs,  KinseUaghs,  Byrnes,  Tooles,  Gaval-RanneU 
(the  branch  of  the  O'Byrncs  who  possessed  the  district 
In  Wicklow  called  Ranelagh),  and  the  surviving  parts 
of  the  inhabitants  of  OfFaly  and  Leis." 


the  descent,  which  accordingly  took 
place  on  the  beach  of  Smerwick  harbor, 
where  about  VOO  Spaniards  and  Italians 
landed,  early  this  month,  from  four 
Spanish  vessels,  of  which  the  largest 
was  of  400  tons  burden,  the  others  be- 
ing small  craft  of  60  and  80  tons.  The 
expedition  was  under  the  command  of 
Sebastian  de  San  Josef,  a  Spaniard,  the 
other  principal  officers  being  Hercules 
Pisano,  and  the  duke  of  Biscay ;  and  in 
the  contemporary  documents  it  is  called 
the  pope's  army.f  A  supply  of  arms 
for  5,000  men  was  brought,  together 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  prom- 
ise of  future  succor,  and  Fort  del  Ore 
was  once  more  occupied  and  its  works 
repaired  and  strengthened^  The  Four 
Masters  say  the  name  of  the  invaders 
"  was  greater  than  their  importance,  for 
their  fame  was  at  first  so  great,  that, 
had  they  come  to  Limerick,  Galway,  or 
Cork,  these  great  towns  would  have 
been  left  wide  open  to  them." 

f  The  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  sent  vdth  this  expedition, 
was  dated  from  St.  Peter's,  May  13th,  1580,  and  waa 
tho  second  issued  by  that  pontiff  in  favor  of  the  perse- 
cuted Irish  Catholics.  His  Holiness  mentions  with  re- 
gret the  death  of  James  FitzMaurice,  and  refers  to  John 
of  Desmond  as  his  successor  in  the  leadership  ;  and  in 
case  of  John's  demise,  appoints  his  youngest  brother, 
James,  general-in-cliief ;  but  no  mention  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond  is  made  in  the  document.  (See  tho  bull  m 
O'Sullivan's  Hist.  Cath.,  and  a  translation  in  Meehan's 
Oeraldines). 

X  It  is  strange  how  the  fatal  rock  of  Dun-an-Oir 
should  have  been  selected  by  the  Spaniards  in  both  ex- 
peditions. It  could  scarcely  have  afforded  standing 
room  for  those  who  came  on  the  second  occasion,  its  di- 
ameter not  being  more  than  two  chains.  {Four  Masters, 
vol.  v.,  p.  1739,  n.)  It  rises  about  fifty  feet  from  the  sea, 
with  perpendicular  sides,  but  it  was  commanded  by  a 
neighboring  hUl,  and  was  pronorfnced  by  English  ofB. 
cers  quite  untenable.     O'Sullivan,  who  gives  a  very  con- 
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The  earl  of  Desmond  hastened  to 
meet  his  foreign  auxiliaries,  but  his 
brother  John  was  then  with  Viscount 
Baltinglass  in  Leinster,  although  the 
English  chroniclers  represent  him  as 
having  joined  the  Spaniards.*  The 
earl  led  his  allies  upon  some  excursions 
into  the  neighborhood,  in  one  of  which 
they  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the 
army  of  Ormond,  who  had  come,  with 
all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  to  recon- 
noitre the  invaders.  Desmond  appears 
to  have  then  left  them  to  go  and  ]-aise 
the  country ;  and  Ormond,  finding  that 
he  could  do  nothing  until  he  received 
assistance,  mai'ched  to  Rathkeale  to 
await  the  lord  deputy.  Thus  was 
the  time  wasted  till  the  close  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Burnins:  to  retrieve  his  discjrace  at 
Glenmalure,  Lord  Gray  made  all  the 
haste  he  could  to  collect  his  forces  and 
inarch  to  the  south.  On  the  31st  of 
October  he  encamped  about  eight  or 
ten  miles  from  the  fort  at  Smerwick 
harbor,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  Captains  Zouch,  Kaleigh,  Den- 
ny, Macworth,  and  other  experienced 
oflicers;  Vice-admiral  Sir  Richard  Bing- 
ham had  reached  Dingle  before  him ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  November  Admiral 

fused  account  of  these  proceedings,  confounds  tlae  expe- 
ditions of  1579,  and  15S0. 

*  The  Four  Masters  give  an  interesting  account,  at 
this  date,  of  the  adventures  of  Jolin  of  Desmond,  from 
his  setting  out  Ln  July,  from  the  woods  of  Aharlagh 
(Aherlow)  until  he  reached  Eustace  in  Wicklow  ;  how 
he  took  numerous  spoils ;  how  he  was  joined  by  "  the 
Bons  of  MacQiUa-Patrick,  the  son  of  O'Carrol,  and  a 
great  number  of  evil-doers  and  plunderers ;"  and  how 
he  lived  on  Slieve  Bloom  in  a  manner  "  worthy  of  a 
true  plunderer,"  "  for  he  slept  but  upon  couches  of  stone 


Winter  arrived  with  his  fleet  from 
Kinsale.  Heavy  guns  were  landed 
from  the  ships  to  attack  the  foi't;  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  the  trenches 
were  opened,  and  the  works  were  car- 
ried on  so  actively  that  on  the  third 
day  the  besiegers  had  advanced  within 
a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  of  the 
curtain.  The  accounts  of  the  sequel 
are  contradictory  in  some  of  the  partic- 
ulars. Sir  Richard  Bingham,  in  his 
report  of  the  transaction,  says  the  gar- 
rison demanded  a  parley  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  and  were  then  pre- 
pared to  surrender  at  discretion,  but 
that  it  being  night  they  were  allowed 
until  next  morning,  the  besiegers  in  the 
mean  time  continuing  their  trenches  to 
within  sixty  paces  of  the  fort.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  officers  were  sent 
into  the  foi't  to  take  an  inventory  of 
the  ammunition  and  provision  for  the 
queen's  use,  and  the  foreign  commander 
and  his  captains  were  ordered  to  come 
forth  and  deliver  up  their  ensigns.  Ac- 
cording to  Bingham's  account.  Captain 
Denny's  company  then  entered  the  fort 
on  one  side,  and  some  sailors  on  an- 
other— Hooker  says  it  was  Captains 
Raleigh  and  Macworth  who  commanded 
the  bands  of  executioners — and   they 

or  earth,  he  drank  but  of  the  pure  cold  streams,  and 
that,  from  the  palms  of  his  hands  or  from  his  shoes ; 
and  his  only  cooking  utensils  were  the  long  twigs  of 
the  forest  for  dressing  the  flesh-meats  carried  away 
from  his  enemies."  He  set  out  with  Eustace  and 
'otliers  to  join  the  Spaniards  about  Michaelmas,  but 
only  arrived  in  Kerry  to  find  that  they  had  been  all  cut 
off  by  Lord  Gray.  It  is  possible  that  the  passage  of 
John  and  his  confederates  was  intercepted  by  the  earl 
of  Ormond  ;  and  Leland  (B.  iv.,  c.  2.)  makes  his  ap- 
proach an  excuse  for  the  maesacre  of  Fort  del  Ore. 
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fell  to,  slaughtering  the  unarmed  for- 
eigners in  cold  blood,  "in  wliich  they 
never  ceased  while  there  lived  one,"  the 
number  thus  inliuraanly  butchered  be- 
ing, as  some  judged,  between  500  and 
600."  Sir  Eichard  Bingham's  object  is 
to  insinuate  that  the  atrocious  massacre 
was  perpetrated  without  orders;  but 
this  shameless  misrepresentation  is  con- 
tradicted, not  only  by  the  Irish  accounts, 
but  by  the  dispatch  of  Lord  Gray  him- 
self, addressed  to  the  queen,  "from  the 
camp  before  Smerwick,  November  12th, 
1580."  Gray  asserts  that  in  the  parley 
which  took  place,  he  told  the  Spanish 
commander  that  "no  condition  or  com- 
position were  they  to  expect,  other  than 
they  should  simplie  render  me  the 
forte,  and  yield  themselves  to  my  will 
for  lyf  or  deth."  He  then  proceeds: — 
"  Morning  came,  I  presented  ray  forces 
in  bataiile  before  the  forte.  The  coro- 
nel,  with  ten  or  twelve  of  his  chief 
gentlemen  came  trayling  their  ensigns 
rolled  up,  and  presented  them  to  me 

*  The  life  of  the  Spanisli  commander  was  spared,  but 
on  his  return  home  he  was  disgraced,  and  is  universally 
charged  Avith  cowardice  or  treason  in  surrendering  the 
fort.  Muratori  {Annali)  says  it  was  surrendered  "  shame- 
fully." It  was  at  all  events  capable  of  a  better  defence. 
Two  days  after  the  massacre,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
Berved  Dr.  Saunders,  a  Mr.  Plunket,  who  had  acted  as 
interpreter,  and  an  Irish  priest  taken  in  the  fort,  were 
executed.  Bingham,  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham,  says, 
"  their  arms  and  legs  were  first  broken,  and  they  were 
then  hanged  on  a  gibbet  on  the  walls  of  the  fort." 
Gray,  in  the  dispatch  in  which  he  coolly  avows  the 
commission  of  so  atrocious  a  crime,  dwells  with  great 
tmction  on  the  "  divine  confession  of  his  faith"  made  by 
*  good  John  Cheeke,"  who  was  wounded  by  a  ball  from 
the  fort ;  "  so  wrought  in  him  God's  Spirit,  plainlie  de- 
elairing  him  a  child  of  His  elected  ;"  and  he  assures  her 
Majesty  that  in  his  own  parley  with  the  Spaniards  he 
Ux)k  care  to  call  the  Pope  "  a  detestable  shaveling,  the 


with  their  lives  and  the  forte.  ...  I  sent 
streighte  certeyne  gentlemen  to  see  theii  ■ 
weapons  and  armoires  laid  down,  and 
to  guard  the  munition  and  victual  then 
left  from  spoyle;  then  put  lin  certeyne 
handes  who  streighte  fell  to  execution. 
There  were  600  slaynr    This  is  the 
lord  deputy's  own  account.     There  is 
no  attempt  made  to  excuse  the  horrible 
murder,  or  transfer  it  to  other  shoulders ; 
but  a  most  important  circumstance  is 
falsified  in  this  official  statement,  for  we 
are  assured  by  all  the  Irish  authorities 
that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  for- 
eign  soldiers  were  guarantied  by  the 
deputy,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
they  should  have  otherwise  surrendered 
without  sti'iking  a  blow,  while  they  had 
an  abundant  supply  of  ammunition  and 
provisions.      O'Sullivan   tells   us    that 
"  Gray's  faith" — "  Graia  fides" — became 
proverbial  through  the  Continent,  where 
this  inhuman  massacre  was  reprobated 
as  an  outrage  against  humanity  and  the 
risrhts  of  nations.* 

o 

right  Antichrist,  and  general  ambitions  tyrant  over  all 
right  principalities" — thus  showing  by  his  words  how 
much  his  mind  must  have  been  biased  by  sectarian 
animosity.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  number 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  was  seven  hundred,  and  that 
the  execution  of  the  butchery  was  intrusted  to  the  after- 
wards famous  (Sir)  Walter  Raleigh,  who  fleshed  hia 
maiden  sword  on  the  occasion.  The  Denny  mentioned 
in  the  text  was  "  Ned  Dennye,"  who  was  sent  by  Lord 
Gray  as  a  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  queen.  He  after- 
wards married  the  "  queen's  own  favorite  maid  of  hon- 
or," and  "obtained  plentiful  estate  in  Ireland."  No 
attention  whatever  is  due  to  the  statement  that  the 
foreign  officers,  being  unable  to  produce  any  written 
commission  from  the  Pope  or  the  king  of  Spain,  were 
on  that  account  not  treated  by  Lord  Gray  according  to 
the  laws  of  nations.  This  excuse  was  subsequently  put 
forward  by  the  poet  Spencer,  who  was  Lord  Gray's  sec- 
retary, and  who  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  "  not  lai 
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A.  D.  1581. — The  war  in  Munster  had 
assumed  a  savage  character,  of  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea.  The  brutal  barbarities 
of  Lord  Gi'ay  and  his  captains  had  driv- 
en many  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  Irish 
and  old  English  to  espouse  the  now 
desperate  cause  of  the  insurgents.  Each 
official  endeavored  "to  do  some  ex- 
ploit," as  it  was  phrased ;  and  Raleigh, 
who  received  the  command  in  Cork, 
was  one  of  those  who  evinced  the  most 
fiendish  activity  in  tracking  and  hunt- 
ing down  the  miserable  Catholics.  He 
repaired  to  Dublin  for  enlarged  powers 
to  proceed  against  the  old  English  fam- 
ilies of  the  Barrys  and  Roches,  against 
/i  whom  some  charges  of  treason  had  been 
ti'umped  up.  Lord  Barry  indignantly 
set  fire  to  his  castle  rather  than  allow  it 
to  be  overrun  by  the  soldiery,  and  re- 
paired to  the  woods,  where  he  joined 
John  of  Desmond ;  but  Lord  Roche, 
who  along  with  his  lady,  was  seized 
and  carried  prisoner  to  Cork,  estab- 
lished his  innocence  and  escaped.    Some 


off."  It  was  a  notorious  fact  tliat  the  expedition  was 
Bent  by  tlie  king  of  Spain,  as  Camden  says,  to  divert  tlie 
attention  of  Elizabeth  from  the  affairs  of  Belgium  ;  and 
Cox  further  assures  us  that  the  massacre  "  very  much 
displeased  the  queen."  See  the  valuable  notes  of  O'Don- 
ovan  in  the  Four  Masters,  O'Sullivan's  Ilist.  Cath., 
Meehan's  Geraldines,  Spencer's  View  of  Ireland,  Hooker, 
Ware,  Cox,  Leland,  &c.  A  valuable  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  State  papers  relative  to  the  affuir  of  the 
Fort  Del  Ore  appeared  in  Nos.  viii.,  xiii.,  xiv.  xv.,  and 
xvi.  of  the  Kerry  Magazine,  for  1854  and  1855. 

*  Tlie  fate  of  David  Purcell  is  related  by  the  Four 
Masters.  He  descended  the  Sharmon  some  time  after 
this  with  a  lew  followers,  and  sought  to  conceal  himself 
for  a  night  on  Scattery  island.  Here,  however,  he  was 
Immediately  pursued  by  Turlough  MacMahon  of  Clon- 
deralaw  in  Clare^  who  took  Purcell  ^md  his  men  to  his 


soldiers  from  Adare  going  on  a  maraud* 
ing  excursion  into  the  barony  of  Kenry 
were  cut  off  by  David  Purcell,  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  Anglo- 
Irish  family  who  had  hitherto  been  an 
exemplary  loyalist.  Captain  Achin,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  station  at 
Adare,  obtained  some  troops  at  Kilmal- 
lock,  and  enteiing  Kenry  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  people,  came  to  Pur- 
cell's  castle  of  Ballycalhane  near  Kildimo, 
where,  finding  that  David  with  his  men 
had  fled  to  the  woods,  he  massacred 
one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
castle.*  Foremost  among  the  captains 
who  distinguished  themselves  at  this 
time  were  Zouch  and  Dowdall,  but 
the  former  soon  became  so  prominent 
for  his  services  that  he  was  appoint 
ed  governor  or  presid(!nt  of  Mun- 
ster. 

In  Connaught,  William  Burke,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanricard,  hav- 
ing surrendered  on  a  promise  of  protec- 
tion, as  our  annalists  say,  was  hanged  in 


castle  of  Colmanston,  where  the  latter  were  hanged  on 
the  nearest  trees,  Purcell  himself  beiug  taken  sick  in 
Limerick  and  executed  there.  Yet  this  Purcell  "  had 
assisted  the  crown  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Qeraldine  war."  (Four  Masters,  vol.  v.,  p.  1759.)  Arch- 
bishop Lombard  {De  Regno  Hib.  Comment.,  p.  535)  re- 
lates some  horrible  cruelties  similar  to  that  mentioned 
above,  as  perpetrated  by  the  government  officials  in 
Munster  even  after  Desmond's  death  and  the  suppression 
of  Ills  rebellion  ;  such  as  the  forcing  of  people  into  castles 
and  houses,  wliich  were  then  set  on  fii-e ;  "  and  if  any  of 
them  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames  they  were 
shot  or  stabbed  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them.  It 
was  a  diversion,"  he  continues,  "  to  these  monsters  of 
men  to  take  up  infants  on  the  points  of  their  spears  and 
whirl  them  about  in  their  agony,"  &c.  Seo  Dr.  Curry'a 
Civil  Wars,  p.  27. 
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Gal  way  on  tlie  29th  of  May,  and  all  his 
followers  who  had  rashly  relied  on  the 
same  promise,  were  treated  in  like  man- 
ner ;  and  about  the  same  time  Turlough 
O'Brien,  who  had  been  a  year  in  i^rison, 
was  hanged  in  Clare.  Nor  did  Dublin 
escape  the  rage  for  executions.  It  was 
said  that  some  conspiracy  was  on  foot, 
and  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  capture 
the  castle,  massacre  the  English,  and 
overturn  the  government.  We  are  told 
that  forty-five  persons  were  brought  to 
the  scaffold  for  this  imaginary  treason, 
Nugent,  who  had  been  chief-justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  being  one  of  the  number. 
The  earl  of  Kildare,  his  son,  and  the  lord 
of  Devlin,  were  arrested  and  sent  for 
trial  to  England,  where  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  charge  against  them  was 
proved;  and  then  it  became  obvious 
that  the  execution  of  Nugent  and  the 
others  had  been  premature.  This  over- 
hasty  "vindication  of  justice"  excited 
some  displeasure  in  England,  where  the 
affair  of  Smerwick  Harbor  made  an  im- 
pression not  at  all  favorable  to  Lord 
Gray's  humanity;  but  the  custom  of 
hanging  men  in  hot  haste  prevailed  to 
a  fearful  extent  in  Ireland  then,  and  for 
centuries  after. 

The  hopeless  struggle  of  the  Geral- 
dines  was  still  protracted.  John  of 
Desmond  made  a  successful   foray  be- 


*  Dr.  Nicholas  Saunders,  or  Sandenis,  was  a  native  of 
Cliarlewood  in  England,  and  had  been  professor  of  canon 
law  at  Oxford;  but  Hying  from  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  lie  repaired  to  Home,  where  he  re- 
ceived priest's  orders  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. He  taught  theology  at  Louvain,  and  was  sent  by 
the  Pope  as  nuncio  to  Spain,  where  he  wrote  his   fa- 


yond  the  Suir  in  May,  slaying  several 
of  his  pursuers  and  carrying  off  the 
spoils  to  the  fastnesses  of  Claenglass,  in 
the  south  of  the  county  of  Limerick, 
and  to  the  neighboring  woods  of  Kil- 
more.  In  June  he  took  spoils  from 
MacCarthy  More,  and  again,  about 
Christmas,  Kilfeakle,  in  Tipperary,  was 
plundered  by  him,  or,  as  some  accounts 
have  it,  by  the  earl  of  Desmond.  A 
large  number  of  faithful  followers  stiU 
surrounded  the  unhappy  earl,  but  while 
encamped  at  Aghadoe,  near  Killarney, 
he  was  attacked  unawares,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  by  Captain  Zouch,  and  many 
of  his  men  were  slain.  About  the  end 
of  September  he  penetrated  as  far  as 
Cashel,  and  carried  off  a  large  spoil  of 
cattle  and  other  property  to  the  woods  of 
Aherlow,  after  slaying,  say  our  annalists, 
four  hundred  of  his  pursuers.  Some 
time  in  the  winter  of  this  year,  Dr. 
Saunders,  the  Pope's  legate,  died  in  cold 
and  wretchedness  in  a  miserable  hovel 
in  the  woods  of  Claenglass.  This  illus- 
trious and  heroic  ecclesiastic,  for  whom 
the  government  would  have  given  a 
large  reward,  was  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  privation,  and  died  the  death  of  a 
confessor,  attended  in  his  last  moments 
by  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  who 
administered  to  him  the  last  sacia- 
ments.* 


mous  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Englieh 
Reformation  ;"  but  before  that  work  was  published,  he 
proceeded,  by  orders  of  Gregory  XIH.,  to  Ireland.  Cox 
called  him  "  a  malicious,  cunning,  and  indefatigable 
rebel ;"  but  Mageoghan  more  truly  describes  hiui  as 
'•  a  man  of  exemplary  life,  and  most  zealous  in  the 
Catholic  cause."    He  died  of  dysentery;  and  English 
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A.D.  1582., — The  fidelity  of  the  peas- 
antry to  the  Geraldines  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  heart- 
Bickening  war.  Great  rewards  were 
offered  for  the  heads  of  the  leaders; 
but  the  humblest  of  their  followers 
were  still  faithful  to  the  last.  An  Irish- 
man was,  nevertheless,  found  to  act  as 
a  spy  on  the  footsteps  of  John  of  Des- 
mond, and  information  obtained  by  this 
man  from  an  unsuspecting  messenger 
enabled  Zouch  to  intercept  John  near 
Castle  Lyons  (Castle  Hy-Liathain), 
while  on  his  way  to  meet  Lord  Bai'ry, 
between  whom  and  FitzGerald  of  Imo- 
killy  there  had  arisen  a  misunderstand- 
ing, which  John  wished  to  arrange. 
The  latter  was  accompanied  only  by 
his  kinsman,  James  FitzGerald  of  Stran- 
cally,  and  four  or  five  horsemen ;  and 
when  he  unexpectedly  came  face  to  face 
with  Zouch  and  his  troops,  whom,  in  a 
dark  and  misty  day,  he  had  first  sup- 
posed to  be  Barry's  men,  he  saw  imme- 
diately that  escape  was  impossible.  He 
desired  his  companions  to  fly,  as  their 
enemies  only  sought  for  him ;  but  the 
lord  of  Strancally  refused  to  abandon  his 
leader.  They  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  gain  a  wood,  and  were  surrounded 
by  the  soldiers,  one  of  whom,  named 
Thomas  Fleming,  said  to  have  been 
once  in  the  service  of  John  of  Desmond, 
plunged  a  spear  into  that  chief's  throat, 

writers,  wlio  abhorred  liim,  say  that  his  body  when 
fooud,  was  half  devoured  by  wplves,  while  O'SuUivan 
tells  us  that  he  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  four  Irish 
knights,  of  whom  one  was  his  (O'Sullivan's)  own  father, 
Demiot ;  and  that  his  venerated  remains  were  privately 
Interred  at  night  by  priests.    {lEst.  Cuth.,  p.  121).     His 


ere  Zouch,  who  wished  to  capture  him 
alive,  could  ward  off  the  blow.  The 
noble  Geraldine  expired  before  his  ene- 
mies had  carried  him  a  mile,  and  his 
body  was  then  thrown  across  his  own 
steed  and  conveyed  thus  to  Cork,  when 
his  head  being  cut  off,  was  sent  to  Dub- 
lin to  be  spiked  in  front  of  the  castle ; 
while  his  mutilated  trunk  was  hung  in 
chains  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Cork, 
"  where  it  remained,"  says  O'Daly, 
'^  nearly  three  years,  till,  on  a  tempest- 
uous night,  it  was  blown  into  the  sea." 
His  kinsman,  James,  was  hanged  soon 
after,  together  with  his  two  sous ;  but 
Lord  Barry  made  bis  peace  with  the 
government.* 

With  the  gallant  John  of  Desmond 
depaited  the  last  hope  of  the  Gerald- 
ines ;  but  the  unhappy  earl  himself  was 
still  in  arms.  The  three  sons  of  Fitz- 
Maurice  of  Lixnaw  escaped  from  cap- 
tivity in  Limerick,  and  fled  to  their 
paternal  woods.  They  attacked  the 
garrison  of  Ardfert,  and  slew  its  cap- 
tain, Hatsim.f  The  lord  of  Lixnaw, 
who  had  hitherto  committed  no  overt 
act  of  treason,  now  joined  his  infatuated 
sons,  destroyed  his  principal  castles,  that 
they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  retired  to  the  woods 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  follow- 
ers; and  Zouch,  on  coming  to  Ardfert, 
finding  the  FitzMaurices  were  bej^ond 

companion  in  suffering,  the  bishop  of  Killaloe,  escaped 
to  Spain,  and  died  in  Lisbon,  A.D.  1G17. 

*  Four  Masters. 

f  This  was  no  doubt  the  same  person  as  the  "  Captain 
Achin"  who  slaughtered  the  women  and  children  in 
Purcell's  castle.     {Supra,  p.  425). 
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his  reach,  avenged  the  death  of  Hatsim 
by  hanging  a  number  of  hostages  whom 
he  held,  although,  say  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, they  were  mere  children.  Soon 
after  this,  FitzMaurice  repented  of  his 
rashness,  and  pleading  as  an  excuse  that 
the  oppression  of  the  queen's  officers 
had  driven  him  into  rebellion,  he  ob- 
tained his  pardon  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Ormond. 

By  this  time  Munster  had  been  con- 
verted into  such  a  solitude  that,  as  our 
annalists  tell  us,  the  lowing  of  a  cow  or 
the  voice  of  the  ploughman,  could 
scarcely  be  heard  from  Dunqueen,  in 
the  west  of  Kerry,  to  Cashel,  in  Tip- 
perary.  That  fair  province  now  pre- 
sented the  hideous  spectacle  of  desola- 
tion which  Spencer  so  graphically  de- 

*  After  developing  Mb  remedy  for  tlie  ills  of  Ire- 
laad,  namely,  tlie  employment  of  large  masses  of  troops 
"  to  tread  down  all  that  standetli  before  tliem  on  foot, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  all  the  stiffnecked  people  of  that 
land,"  and  advising  that  vrar  should  be  carried  on  against 
them  not  in  summer  only,  but  in  winter ;  "  for  then  the 
trees  are  bare  and  naked,  which  use  both  to  clothe  and 
house  the  kerne ;  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet,  which 
useth  to  be  his  bedding  ;  the  air  is  sharp  and  bitter,  to 
blow  through  his  naked  sides  and  legs ;  the  kine  are 
barren  and  without  milk,  which  useth  to  be  his  food, 
besides  being  aU  with  calf  (for  the  most  part)  they  will, 
through  much  chasing  and  driving,  cast  all  their 
"alves  and  lose  their  milk,  which  should  relieve  him  in 
the  next  summer"  {State  of  Ireland,  pp.  158,  &c.)  ;* 
iSpencer  proceeds  to  say  that  "the  end  will  be  very 
snort,"  and  in  proof  he  describes  what  he  himself  had 
witnessed  in  "  the  late  wars  of  Munster ;"  "  for  not-\vith- 
etanding  that  the  same  was  a  most  rich  and  plentiful 

country,  full  of  come  and  cattle yet  ere  one 

yeare  and  a  halfe  they  (the  Irish)  were  brought  to  such 
wreichedaesse  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  have  rued 
the  same.  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woods  and  glynnes 
they  came  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their 
legges  could  not  bear  them ;  they  looked  like  anatomies 
of  Q6a*,h  ;  they  spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their 
graves ;  they  did  eate  the  dead  carrions,  happy  where 
they  could  finde  them  ;  yea,  and  one  another  soone  after. 


scribes*  It  was  reported  that  the 
earl  of  Desmond  was  dead,  and  the 
army  was  thereupon  considerably  re- 
duced. Complaints,  in  the  mean  time, 
daily  reached  Elizabeth,  of  the  inhuman 
rigor  of  G"ray.  That  viceroy  was  truly 
described  as  a  man  of  blood,  who  had 
alienated  the  hearts  of  all  the  Irish 
subjects  by  his  barbarities,  and  who 
"left  her  majesty  little  to  reign  over 
but  carcasses  and  ashes  ;"f  and  he  was 
at  length  recalled  in  August,  and  Loft- 
us,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Sir  Hen- 
ry Wallop,  the  treasurer  at  war,  ap- 
pointed lord  justices.  A  more  moder- 
ate policy  was  determined  on,  and  sev 
eral  who  had  been  involved  in  the  in- 
surrection were  amnestied ;  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  however,  being  excluded  from 

insomuch  as  the  very  carcasses  they  spared  not  to 
scrape  out  of  their  graves  ;  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of 
water-cresses  or  shamrocks,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a 
feast  for  the  time,  yet  not  able  long  to  continue  there- 
withall :  that  in  short  space  there  were  none  almost  left, 
and  a  most  populous  and  plentifull  country  suddainly 
left  voyde  of  man  and  beast."  {State  of  Ireland,  p.  166.) 
Similar  pictures  of  the  frightful  state  to  which  the 
south  of  Ireland  was  reduced  at  this  period  may  be 
seen  in  EoUinshed,  vi.,  459;  Fynes  Morrison,  p.  273 
(folio) ;  and  Cox,  p.  449. 

But  the  poet  Spencer,  who  could  suggest  no  better 
means  for  the  subjugation  of  a  race  with  such  kind 
hearts  and  gentle  natures  as  the  Irish,  still  saw  that 
the  scene  of  all  this  horrible  waste  and  devastation  was 
beautiful — too  beautiful,  alas!  for  those  whose  exter- 
mination was  a  necessary  step  to  its  enjoyment  by 
others.  "  And  sure  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful  and  sweete 
country  as  any  is  imder  heaven,"  he  says,  "  being  stored 
throughout  with  n.iiny  goodly  rivers,  replenished  with 
all  sorts  of  fish  most  abundantly  ;  sprinkled  with  many 
very  sweete  islands  and  goodly  lakes,  like  little  inland 
s'ias,  adorned  with  goodly  woods  ;  also  full  of  very 
good  ports  and  havens  opening  upon  England,  as  in- 
viting  us  to  come  unto  them ;  besides  the  soyle  itselfe 
is  most  fertile,  and  lastly,  the  heavens  most  milde  and 
temperate."    {State  of  Ireland,  p.  28.) 

t  Cox,  Hib.  Angl.    Leland,  vol  ii.,  p.  287  (8vo.  ed.) 
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mercy.  Two  or  three  times  in  tlie 
course  of  this  year,  tliis  unliappy  noble- 
man showed  himself  at  the  head  of  sev- 
eral hundred  men.  He  despoiled  the 
territory  of  the  earl  of  Ormoud,  during 
the  absence  of  the  latter  in  England ; 
defeated  some  Euglisli  troops  in  a  des- 
perate conflict  at  Gort-na-pisi,  or  Pea- 
field,  in  Tipperary  ;  and  almost  annihil- 
ated a  large  irregular  force  led  against 
liim  by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  at  KnockgralTon,  in 
the  same  county.  He  carried  off  spoils 
from  MacCarthy  and  other  hostile 
parties;  but  these  few  predatory  suc- 
cesses only  helped  to  prolong  the  mis- 
erable struggle.  By  degrees  his  fol- 
lowers dv.'indled  away,  and  with  the 
few  faithful  adherents  who  remained 
lie  was  hunted  like  a  beast  of  the  forest 
from  one  wood  or  mountain  cavern  to 
another.  The  glen  of  Aherlow,  which 
tne  contemporary  English  writers  some- 
times call  Harlow,  was  one  of  his  favor- 
ite retreats;  at  other  times  he  fre- 
quented woods  in  the  southwest  of  the 
county  of  Limerick ;  and  often  he  sought 
shelter  among  the  woods  and  mountains 
of  his  own  palatinate  of  Kerry.* 

*  Tho  unliappy  earl,  we  are  told,  passed  the  Clirifit- 
mas  of  tliis  year  in  great  distress  in  the  wood  of  Kil- 
quane,  near  Kilmallock,  and  on  tho  4th  of  January  a  plan 
was  laid  by  one  John  Welsh  to  gain  the  large  reward 
offered  for  his  capture.  Hooker  relates  the  circum- 
Btances.  Captains  Dowdall  and  Bangor,  and  George 
Thorington,  provost  marshal  of  Munster,  led  a  chosen 
band  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  of  Kilmallock,  and 
CTery  thing  was  so  well  arranged  that  they  arrived  by 
break  of  day  at  the  earl's  cabin,  which  was  close  by  a 
river,  then  swollen  from  ths  rains.  Desmond's  watch- 
ful ear  caught  an  approaching  sound  ol'  footsteps  or 
broaking  twigs,  and  he  and  the  countess  rushed  from 


A.  D.  1583. — In  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  this  year,  say  the  Four  Masters, 
the  earl  of  Desmond  was  attended  by 
only  four  persons,  who  accompanied 
him  "from  one  cavern  of  a  rock,  oi 
hollow  of  a  tree,  to  another."  They 
were  so  hunted  from  place  to  place,  that 
"  where  they  did  dress  their  meat,"  says 
Hooker,  "  thence  they  would  remove  to 
eat  it  in  another  place,  and  from  thence 
go  to  another  place  to  lie.  In  the 
nights  they  would  watch;  in  the  fore- 
noon they  w^ould  be  upon  the  hills  and 
mountains  to  descry  the  country ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  they  would  sleep." 
Their  enemies  were  well  apprised  of 
these  movements ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  when  so 
many  as  three  score  gallowglasses  mus- 
tered round  the  earl  in  Aherlow,  Cap- 
tain Dowdall,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
surprised  him  while  they  were  cooking 
a  horse  to  eat.  It  was  their  hour  of 
rest — the  afternoon — and  five  and  twen- 
ty of  the  gallowglasses  were  taken  in 
their  cabins  and  put  to  the  sword, 
many  others  having  been  slain  in  at- 
tempting to  defend  themselves.  The 
earl  escaped  and  fled  to  Kerry,  whither 


their  wretched  couch  into  the  river,  in  which  they  r©- 
mained  concealed  under  a  bank,  with  only  their  heads 
over  the  water,  until  Welsh  and  his  disappointed  party 
had  left.  The  unhappy  Defemond  more  than  once  hum- 
bled himself  to  sue  for  pardon  ;  and  his  countess,  Elea- 
nor, who  was  a  Butler,  being  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Dunboyne,  and  who,  although  she  disapproved  from  the 
beginning  of  his  resistance  to  government,  still  shared 
all  his  privations  and  sufferings,  frequently  supplicated 
for  mercy  for  him  in  vain.  His  unconditional  surren- 
der would  alone  be  accepted,  but  we  are  assured  by 
O'Daly  that  he  was  offered  pardon  if  ho  gave  up  Pr 
Saunders,  a  stipulation  which  ho  spurned. 
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we  must  follow  to  relate  the  last  act  in 
this  harrowing  tragedy. 

Ol  the  9th  of  November  the  earl  of 
Ivesmond  left  his  retreat  in  the  woods 
near  Castle-island,  and  went  westwards 
towards  the  bay  of  Tralee.  He  sent 
two  horsemen  with  eighteen  kernes  to 
carry  off  a  prey  from  the  M'oriartys, 
who  would  appear  to  have  been  hostile 
to  him ;  he  himself  and  John  MacEligot, 
with  two  or  three  footmen,  staying  for 
them  at  a  place  then  called  Doiremore. 
The  predatory  party  proceeded  to  Ca- 
hirnifahy,  lying  by  the  seaside  west  of 
Castle  Gregory,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Corkaguiney,  and  there  took  a  prey 
consisting  of  forty  cows,  nine  horses,  and 
gome  other  goods,  from  Maurice  Mac- 
Owen  and  another,  announcing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  earl  of  Desmond 
was  hard  by,  and  that  it  was  for  him 
the  cattle  were  required.  MacOwen 
dispatched  messengers  to  Lieutenant 
Stanley,  at  Dingle,  and  to  his  brothers- 
in-law,  Owen  and  Donnell,  sons  of  Don- 
nell  O'Moriarty ;  and  the  two  latter 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  prey  with 
a  band  of  eighteen  kernes,  of  whom  two 
were  armed  with  muskets.  At  Castle- 
maine  they  applied  for  aid  to  the 
warder,  Cheston,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Stanley,  and  obtained 
a  reinforcement  of  five  soldiers.  On 
arriving  at  Tralee  they  traced  the  prey 
in  the  direction  of  Slieve  Losrher  or 


*  Tlie  circumstances  above  related  are  taken  almost 
▼erbally  from  the  depositions  of  Owen  MacDonnell 
O'Moriarty  (Muircliertaicli),  sworn  before  tlie  earl  of 
Ormond,  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  the  sovereign  of  Kil- 


Luachra,  and,  about  five  miles  east  ot 
Tralee,  entering  late  in  the  evening  the 
vale  of  Glanageenty  (Gleann-an-Ghinn- 
tigh),  in  that  mountain  district,  they 
ascended  an  eminence,  and  observed  a 
fire  in  the  glen  beneath  them.  Donnell 
O'Moriarty  explored  the  place  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  reported 
that  the  party  they  were  in  search  ol 
were  there,  but  had  not  the  prey  with 
them,  and  he  suggested  that  they  should 
wait  until  morning  to  make  the  attack. 
At  the  dawn  of  day  Owen  and  Donnell 
O'Moriarty,  with  Daniel  O'Kelly,  one 
of  the  soldiers,  who  had  served  some 
time  in  England,  took  the  lead  of  the 
band,  the  kerne  following  next,  and  the 
soldiers  bringing  up  the  rear.  They 
rushed  with  a  loud  shout  to  the  cabin 
where  the  earl's  party  had  lain,  but  the 
latter  had  fled  on  the  first  sound  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  with  the  exception 
of  a  venerable  looking  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  boy.  O'Kelly,  who  entered  first, 
aimed  a  blow  with  his  sword  at  the  old 
man  and  almost  severed  his  arm.  The 
old  man  then  exclaimed,  "I  am  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  spare  my  life."  Don- 
nell O'Moriarty  took  him  on  his  back, 
and  carried  him  a  short  distance, 
but,  according  to  their  own  account, 
they  feared  the  earl's  party  might  re- 
turn and  rescue  him,  and  O'Kelly  cut 
off  his  head  at  Owen   Moriarty's   de- 


sire 


* 


kenny  on  the  2Gth  of  the  same  month  of  November. 
These  depositions  are  to  be  found  in  a  rare  work  by 
Thomas  Churchyard,  entitled  "  A  Scourge  for  RebelB," 
printed  in  1584,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Kerrf 
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Thus,  on  the  morning  of  tlie  lltli  of 
November,  1583,  perished  Gerald,  the 
great  earl  of  Desmond — "  ingens  rebel- 
libus  exemplar,"  as  some  English  writers 
call  him.  Most  assuredly  this  unfortu- 
nate nobleman  was  driven  into  rebellion 
in  order,  once  for  all,  to  crush  the  power 
of  his  family,  and  for  the  baser  purpose 
of  seizing  and  partitioning  his  vast  do- 
mains, He  wanted  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  a  popular  leader ;  and  when 
the  time  required  decision  and  action 
he  was  vacillating,  and  therefore  power- 
less. His  jealousy  and  pride  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  guided  by  his  cousin, 
James  FitzMaurice,  or  by  his  brother, 
John,  both  of  whom  possessed  superior 
mental  and  physical  energy  ;  and  when 
they  took  the  leadership  he  could  not 
play  a  subservient  part.  Yet  he  pos- 
sessed courage  and  military  ability,  as 
he  proved  in  several  hard-fought  con- 
flicts after  the  death  of  James  and  John  ; 
his  sympathies  were  always  with   the 

Magazine  for  July,  1854.  The  story  of  the  earl's  men 
having  eliamefully  robbed  "  a  poor  widow  named  Mori- 
arty"  is  untrue,  the  woman  iu  question  being  the  wife 
of  the  man  called  Maurice  MacGwen,  and  the  sister  of 
Donnell  O'Moriarty.  The  two  horsemen  sent  with  the 
kerne  on  this  expedition  are  called  in  Owen's  deposi- 
tions "  Corroghore  ne  Scolly  and  Shane  Deleo,"  names 
which  have  been  identified  as  "Conor  O'Driscol  and 
John  Daly."  Brother  Dominic  O'Daly,  bishop  elect  of 
Coimbra,  and  author  of  "  Incrementum,  &c.,  Qeraldino- 
rum,"  was  a  near  relative  of  this  Daly,  and  tells  us  that 
"  Cornelius  O'Daly  and  a  few  others  were  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  carl  in  the  valley,  watching  the  cattle 
that  had  been  seized  the  day  before,"  and  that  "  John 
MacWilliam  and  James  MacDavid  were  the  only  com- 
panions who  partook  of  his  miserable  hut  (and  who  de- 
Berted  him)  at  the  time  of  his  death."  (Meehan's  Trans- 
lation, p.  108.)  O'Kelly,  who  was  in  such  haste  to  mur- 
der the  old  carl,  was  rewarded  by  government  with  a 
ponaion  of  £30  a-ycar,  but  was  hanged  in  London  for 


Catholic  cause;  and  his  heroic  enda- 
rance  of  long  and  cruel  sufferings,  hia 
unparalleled  misfortunes  and  melancholy 
end,  obliterated  his  faults,  and  have 
caused  his  memory  to  be  venerated  in 
the  traditions  of  the  country.  His, 
head  was  carried  to  Castlemaine,  and 
thence  forwarded  to  Queen  Eliza 
beth,  who  caused  it  to  be  impaled  iu 
an  iron  cage  on  London  bridge ;  and 
his  body  having  been  concealed  foi 
some  time  by  the  peasantry,  was  ulti- 
mately interred  in  the  little  chapel  o\ 
Kilnamanagh,  near  Castleisland. 

During  the  great  Geraldine  rebellior 
the  rest  of  Ireland  was  comparativel} 
tranquil.  The  earl  of  Clanrickard — 
called,  by  the  Irish,  Richard  Saxonagh 
— returned  from  his  long  captivity  in 
London  to  breathe  his  native  air  foi 
the  last  time  before  he  expired  in  Gal- 
way,  in  August,  1582 ;  and  a  violent 
contention  then  arose  between  his  tur- 
bulent sons,Ulick  and  John-of-the  Sham- 

highway  robbery ;  and  Owen  O'Moriarty  was  also  hanged 
some  years  after,  in  the  insurrection  of  Hugh  O'NeUl,  by 
FitzMaurice  of  Lixnaw,  the  whole  family  becoming  ob- 
jects of  popular  detestation  on  account  of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  earl's  death.  Long  after  Desmond's  death  it 
was  a  popular  belief  that  the  place  where  he  was  slain 
was  still  red  with  his  blood.  The  spot  is  still  called 
Bothar-an-Iarla,  and  an  old  tree  used  to  be  shown  under 
which,  it  was  said,  his  body  was  first  buried.  In  addi 
tion  to  the  authorities  already  quoted,  see  O'SuUivan's 
Hist.  Catli.,  Coxe's  Hih.  Angl.,  Hooker,  &c.  We  are 
grieved  to  add  that  the  Four  Masters  evince  an  abject, 
time-serving  spirit,  in  all  their  entries  about  the  Ger- 
aldine Tvar.  Their  patron,  Farrell  O'Qara,  was,  as  Dr. 
O'Donovan  observes  in  his  just  animadversions  on  these 
passages,  an  c'leve  of  Trinity  College,  and  they  wrote  for 
him  and  for  the  loyalists  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  Hence 
they  constantly  stigmatize  the  struggles  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  south  at  treason,  and  apply  disparaging  epithets 
to  their  leaders. 
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rocks.  The  former  succeeded  as  earl, 
and  the  latter  received  for  his  patrimo- 
ny the  barony  of  Leitrim,  in  the  south- 
east of  the  county  of  Galway;  but  the 
next  year  Ulick  slew  his  brother,  John, 
at  night,  and  was  thus  left  in  the  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  the  territory  of 
Clanrickard.  Viscount  Baltinglass  es- 
caped to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  misery; 
and  Captain  Brabazon  "pacified"  the 
north  of  Connaught  in  1582  by  a  series 
of  sanguinary  devastations. 

A.  D.  1584. — Following  the  ordinary 

CCv. 

rule,  that  a  calm  succeeds  a  storm,  an 
interval  of  moderation  and  mercy  suc- 
ceeded the  fierce  persecution  of  the  war 
in  Munster,  and  Sir  John  Perrott  was 
the  man  selected  by  Elizabeth  to  carry 
out  the  new  policy.  He  arrived  in 
Ireland  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  was 
sworn  in  on  the  26th;  and  with  him 
came  Sir  Thomas  Norreys,  or  Korris,  as 
president  of  Munster,  and  Sir  Kichard 
Bingham  as  governor  of  Connaught,  in 
the  place  of  Sir  Nicholas  Malby,  who 
had  recently  died  at  Athlone.  The 
new  deputy  set  out  on  a  circuit,  com- 
mencing at  Galway,  where  he  was 
received  with  welcome  by  the  leading 

*  On  tills  occasion  seven  counties  were  marked  out  in 
Ulster,  viz. : — Armagh,  Monaglian,  Tyrone,  Coleraine, 
Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan ;  for  each  of  which 
Bherifis,  commissioners  of  the  peace,  and  coroners,  were 
nominated. 

f  The  Four  Masters  give  a  list  of  the  chieftains  and 
heads  of  septs  who  attended  this  parliament.  They  ap- 
pear in  the  following  order  those  who  had  seats,  as  we 
find  by  the  official  list  published  in  the  third  appen- 
dix to  Hardiman's  edition  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
being  distinguished  by  an  (*),  viz. ; — Turlough  Luin- 
ea«h  (the)  O'Neill ;  *  Hugh  O'Neill,  baron  of  Dungannon, 
created  earl  of  Tyrone  in  this  parliament ;  *  Hugh 


men  of  Connaught.  He  next  proceeded 
to  Limerick,  and  at  Quin,  on  his  way 
through  Thomond,  Donougli  Beg  O'Bri- 
en, who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
late  insurrections,  was  first  hanged  from 
a  car,  then  taken  down  before  he  was 
dead,  and  his  bones  broken  with  the 
back  of  an  axe ;  and  finally  his  bruised 
body  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
church  steeple,  to  feed  the  birds  and 
"serve  as  a  warning  to  future  evil- 
doers." The  Four  Masters  add,  that 
Perrott  was  "  resolved  to  destroy  and 
reduce  a  great  number  of  gentlemen*' 
in  Limerick,  when  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  to  repress  a  movement  of 
Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell,  who  had  lately 
obtained  an  accession  of  strength  from 
Scotland.  This  duty,  however,  was 
easily  performed,  and  the  year  passed 
away  without  any  event  of  importance.* 
A.  D.  1585. — Perrott  summoned  a  par- 
liament, which  met  in  Dublin  on  the 
26th  of  April,  this  year,  and  was  memo- 
rable for  the  great  number  of  Lish 
lords  and  heads  of  septs  who  attended, 
either  as  members  or  without  the  right 
to  vote,  to  give  the  proceedings  the 
sanction  of  their  presence.f     The  first 


O'Donnell,  chief  of  Tirconnell ;  Cuconnaught  Maguire, 
chief  of  Fermanagh ;  John  Oge  O'Doherty,  chief  of  In- 
ishowen ;  Turlough  O'Boyle,  chief  of  Boylagh,  in  Done- 
gal ;  Owen  O'Gallagher,  O'Donnell's  marshal ;  Eoss 
MacMahon,  chief  of  Oriel ;  Rory  O'Kane,  chief  of  Oire- 
acht-O'Cahane ;  Con  O'Neill,  chief  of  Clannaboy  (his 
nephew,  *  Shane  MacBrien  O'Neill,  was  one  of  the 
knights  for  the  county  Antrim);  *  Hugh  Magennis, 
chief  of  Iveagh  (one  of  the  knights  for  the  coimty  of 
Down) ;  Brian  O'Rourke  ;  *  John  Hoe  O'Reilly  (the  offi- 
cial list  has  it  Philip)  and  his  uncle,  *  Edmond  O'Reilly 
(knights  for  the  county  of  Cavan) ;  *  G'Farrell  Bane  and 
♦  G'Farrell  Boy  (knights  for  the  county  of  Longford) ; 
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session  closed  on  the  29tli  of  May,  and 
was  a  very  stormy  one,  owing  to  violent 
debates  between  the  court  party  and 
the  couutiy  party,  into  which  the  mem- 
bers for  the  Pale  were  divided.  Acts 
were  passed  to  attaint  James  Eustace, 
Viscount  Baltiuglass;  to  make  estates 
tail  forfeitable  for  treason ;  and  to  re- 
store in  blood  Laurence  Delahide,  whose 
ancestor  had  been  attainted  d urine:  the 
rebellion  of  Silken  Thomas.  The  second 
session  was  held  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1586,  when  the  late  earl  of  Desmond 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  of  his  adhe- 
rents were  attainted.  A  strong  opposi- 
tion was  given  to  Desmond's  attaindei", 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  executed  a 
conveyance  of  his  estates  to  trustees 
several  yeai's  before ;  but  the  govern- 
ment officers  pretended  to  show  that 
an  act  of  treason  preceded  this  convey- 
ance ;  and  it  was  then  provided  that  any 
such  instrument  made  for  the  last  thir- 
teen years  should  be  entered  on  record 
in  the  Exchequer,  within  a  year,  or  be 


Rugli,  son  of  0  Conor  Don  ;  Tiege  Ogo  O'Conor  Roe ; 
Donnell  O'Conor  Sligo  ;  Brian  MacDermot,  deputed  by 
MacDermot  of  Moylurg ;  Carbry  O'Beirn,  cliief  of  Tir- 
Briuiu-na-Sinna,  in  Roscommon  ;  Tiege  O'Kelly,  of  Mul- 
laghmore  in  Galway ;  Donnell  O'JIadden  ;  *  Ulick,  earl 
of  Clanrickard  ;  Jolin  and  Dermot  O'Sliauglinessy ;  Mur- 
rough-of-tlie-battle-axes  O'Flaherty  ;  *  Donougli  O'Brien, 
eari  of  Thomond ;  *  Sir  Turlough  O'Brien  (knight  for 
the  county  of  Clare) ;  Turiough,  son  of  Tiege  O'Brien  ; 
John  MacNamara ;  *  Boetiu3  MacClancy,  the  brehon  of 
Thomond  (knight  for  the  county  of  Clare) ;  Rossa 
O'Longhlin  of  Burren ;  *  Mac-I-Brien  Ara,  (Protestant) 
bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  chief  of  Ids  family ;  Calvagh 
O'CarroU  ;  John  MacCoghlan  ;  Philip  O'Dwyer,  of  Kil- 
namanagh  in  Tipperary;  MacBricn,  of  Coon agh  in  Lim- 
erick ;  Brian  Duv  O'Brien,  lord  of  Carrigogunnell ;  Conor 
O'Mulryan  (O'Ryan),  chief  of  the  two  Owueys ;  *  Donnell 
MacCorthy  More,  earl  of  Clancaro ;  Sir  Owen  MacCarthy 


void.  Thus  were  lanes  then  estimated  at 
574,628  acres — but  containing,  in  truth, 
a  great  deal  more — confiscated  to  the 
crown,  to  be  distributed  among  English 
undertakers. 

The  Scots,  under  a  son  of  Sorley  Boy, 
again  excited  troubles  in  Ulst'3r;  but 
the  lord  deputy  on  proceeding  against 
them  found  that  they  had  already  been 
defeated.  Their  leader  was  hanged, 
Sorley  Boy  was  taken  by  Sir  John 
Perrott  to  Dublin,  and  the  government 
of  the  northern  province  was  intrusted 
to  Tnrlough  Luineach  O'Neil,  Hugh, 
baron  of  Dungannon,  and  Marshal  Bag- 
nal.  Meanwhile  the  English  of  the 
Pale  had  begun  to  show  an  inveterate 
opposition  to  Perrott.  His  indulgence 
and  courtesy  towards  the  Irish  had  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  displeasure  of 
the  new  English.  The  army  was  also 
dissatisfied  with  his  pacific  policy. 
Archbishop  Loftus  gave  every  possible 
opposition  to  his  favorite  project  of 
establishing  a   university  in   Dublin.* 


Reagh,  of  Carbery  in  the  county  Cork,  and  his  two 
nephews ;  Dermot  and  Donough  MacCarthy  of  Duhal 
low;  Owen  O'Sullevan  Beare,  and  Owen  O'SuUivan 
More  ;  Conor  O'Mahony,  of  Ivahagh  in  Carbery,  county  of 
Cork;  Sir  Fineen  O'Driscol  More;  *  Fincen  MacOilla^ 
Patrick,  lord  of  Upper  Ossory ;  Conla  Mageoghegan,  of 
Kineleagh  in  West  Meath ;  Connell  O'MoIloy  of  the 
King's  county;  and  Fiagh  MacHugh  O'Byrne,  chief  of 
the  Gaval-Rannall,  in  Wicklow.  There  were  none  of 
the  other  O'Byrnes,  Kavanaghs,  O'Tooles,  O'Conors  Faly, 
G'Mores,  O'Dunns,  or  O'Dempgeys.  See  Dr.  O'Donovan's 
invaluable  notes  to  the  Four  Masters,  under  the  year 
1585  (vol.  v.,  pp.  1827  to  1841),  in  which  the  existing 
or  last  known  representative  of  each  of  the  above  heads 
of  septs  is  identified. 

*  The  University  of  Trinity  College  waa  afterward! 
founded  by  Loftus  himself,  in  1593. 
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The  machinations  against  him  devel- 
oped an  incredible  amount  of  hatred 
and  baseness.  It  was  even  pretended 
that  he  purposed  to  throw  off  the  Eng- 
lish authority;  letters  were  forged  in 
the  name  of  Turlough  Luineach,  and 
others,  and  sent  to  the  queen  to  under- 
mine him  in  her  confidence ;  and  when 
he  applied  for  leave  to  justify  himself 
in  person,  before  the  queen  and  council, 
•hib  request  was  refused.  He  was,  how- 
evci ,  diligent  in  his  duties,  and  succeeded 
in  iaducino:  the  chiefs  and  lords  of 
Coniiaught  to  adopt  a  composition  in 
lieu  of  the  former  irregular  assessments, 
the  a  nount  being  ten  shillings  English, 
or  a  mark  Irish,  on  every  quarter  of 
land,  tvhether  arable  or  pasture.* 

Th  '■  project  for  repeopling  from  Eng- 
land^ the  depopulated  districts  of  Mun- 
Bter,  ^ras  now  taken  up  with  extraordi- 
nary zeal.  Great  inducements  were 
held  » 'ut  to  younger  brothers  to  become 
undei  takers.  Estates  were  offered  for 
three-pence,  and  in  some  places  for  two- 
pence, per  acre,  rent  to  commence  only 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  only  half 
the  sum  to  be  payable  for  three  years 
more.  Seven  years  were  allowed  to 
each  undertaker  to  complete  his  plan- 
tation. Garrisons  were  to  be  placed  on 
the  borders,  and  commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  decide  differences.  Each  person 
obtaining  12,000  acres  was  to  plant 
eighty-six  English  families  on  his  estate, 

*  The  cartron,  or  quarter,  like  other  old  denominations 
of  land  used  in  Ireland,  contained  no  definite  num- 
ber of  acres.  "  Some  cartrons,"  says  Ware,  "  contained 
one  hundred,  some  one  hundred  and  twelve,  some  one 
hxmdred  and  twenty,  and  the  largest  of  all  one  hun- 


and  for  lesser  quantities  in  proportion. 
The  native  Irish  might  be  employed  as 
laborers — they  might  become  "  the  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  ;vater"  in 
their  own  country — but  on  no  account 
were  they  to  be  adm\tted  as  tenants ! 
Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Sir  Thomas  Norris,  Sir  Ware- 
ham  Sentleger,  and  Sir  George  Bourchier, 
were  among  those  who  obtained  large 
and  early  grants.  It  was  expected  that 
above  20,000  English  would  be  planted 
in  Munster  in  a  few  years;  but  this 
fine  scheme  failed  in  its  most  material 
points.  The  stipulations  were  evaded 
in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  undertakers ; 
and  the  government  on  its  side  failed 
to  provide  therequisite  defences.  Above 
all,  the  Irish  in  many  cases  obtained 
leases  and  conveyances,  and  in  some 
places  the  lands  were  abandoned  to  the 
old  possessors.f 

A.D.  1586. — Our  attention  is  now  de- 
manded for  a  while  by  the  affairs  of 
Connaught,  where  the  brutal  severity 
of  the  president  or  governor.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Bingham,  was  wholly  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  moderation  professed  by 
the  lord  deputy.  At  a  session  held  in 
Galway,  in  January  this  year,  seventy 
persons,  men  and  women,  some  of  them 
people  of  distinction,  were  executed ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  March,  Bingham  laid 
siege  to  the  strong  castle  of  Cloonoan, 
in   Clare,  which   was  held  by  Mahon 

dred  and  sixty  acres."    See  Harris's  TFore's  Antiq.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  226. 

f  See  Fynes  Moryson,  Smith's  Cork  and  Kerry,  anc 
Fitzgerald's  Limerick,  for  the  names  of  the  principal 
undertakers  in  Munster 
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O'Brien,  "a  cbieffe  cbampion  of  the 
pope's,  and  a  greate  practizer  with  for- 
eign powers."  On  tlie  seventh  day 
Mahon  was  shot  on  the  battlements 
while  bravely  defending  his  castle,  and 
the  garrison  having  then  surrendered, 
were  all  put  to  the  sword  without 
mercy.  The  president  next  marched 
into  Mayo,  where  the  Burkes  had  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  castles  for  pro- 
tection against  his  oj^pression.  Bichard 
Burke,  surnamed  Deamhan-an-Chorrain, 
or  the  "  demon  of  the  reaping-hook," 
and  his  kinsman,  Walter  Burke,  had 
fortified  themselves  in  the  stronghold 
of  the  Hag's  castle  (caislean-na-cail- 
lighe),  built  on  an  artificial  ishand  in 
Lough  Mask.  Bingham  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  shore,  and  went  with  a 
party  in  four  or  five  boats  to  attack  the 
castle ;  but  a  storm  coming  on,  one  of 
the  boats  was  capsized,  and  Bingham 
himself  had  a  narrow  escape.  A  few  of 
his  men  were  killed  or  drowned,  and 
the  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Burkes,  who  used  it  the  next  night  in 
escaping  to  the  opposite  shore.*  Bing- 
ham then  demolished  the  castj^,  and 
hanged  Richard  Oge,  surnamed  Fal-fo- 
Eirin,  or  the  "  fence  of  Ireland,"  son  of 
MacWilliam  Burke,  who  had  come  vol- 
untarily to  the  camp,  and  several  other 
strongholds  shared  the  fate  of  the  Hag's 
castle.  Soldiers  were  sent  into  West 
Conuaught  in  search  of  "rebels,"  and 
they  spared  none  who  came  in  their 

•  Docwra's  Eelation,  publislied  in  the  Miscellany  of 
the  Celtic  Society. 
\  Fffur  Masters.  On  thia  occasion  they  hanged  Theo- 


way,  slaying  "  women,  boys,  and  aged 
men,"  many  of  their  victims  being  per- 
sons who  considered  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  government,  as  the 
tenants  of  Murrough-na-duagh  O'Fla 
herty.f 

This  career  of  carnage  in  cold  blood 
provoked  Sir  John  Perrott,  who  had 
more  than  once  endeavored  to  interrupt 
it.  Bingham  went  to  Dublin  to  defend 
his  violent  measures,  and  words  of  angry 
recrimination  passed  between  him  and 
Perrott,  the  council  taking  part  with 
the  former.  Unfortunately,  while  the 
matter  was  still  under  consideration, 
news  arrived  that  the  Burkes  had  con- 
federated to  resist  the  extortions  of  the 
sheriffs,  as  well  as  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  monstrous  tyranny  of  the 
president.  In  fact,  they  had  broken 
out  into  open  rebellion,  so  that  Bing- 
ham, whose  cruelty  had  produced  that 
result,  enjoyed  a  complete  triumph  over 
the  pacific  deputy.  Perrott  himself 
wished  to  proceed  against  the  unruly 
MacWilliams,  but  the  council  would 
not  allow  him,  and  Bingham,  returning 
to  Connaught  to  exercise  his  severity 
with  redoubled  fury,  commenced  with 
the  execution  of  the  hostages  whom  the 
Burkes  had  given  for  their  allegiance. 
A  fleet  of  highland  Scots  arrived  at 
Inishowen,  and  the  Burkes  sent  to  them 
for  help,  promising  lai'ge  spoils  and  ex- 
tensive lands  in  Connaught,  should  they 
succeed   in    resisting    Bingham.      The 

bald  O'Toole,  the  proprietor  of  the  distant  island  of 
Omey,  on  the  const  of  Connemara — a  man  "  who  Bup- 
ported  the  destitute,  and  practised  hospitality." 
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Scots  embraced  the  opportunity,  and 
Sir  Kicbard  finding  tlaat  the  insurgents 
were  too  powerful  in  the  field,  tried 
what  might  be  done  by  stratagem.  He 
feigned  a  retreat,  and  leaving  the  Scots 
under  the  impression  that  he  fled  from 
them,  he  collected  what  troops  he  could, 
and  by  a  long,  forced  march  on  a  dark 
night,  surprised  the  enemy  on  the 
morning  of  September  22d,  at  Ard- 
naree,  a  suburb  of  Ballina-Tyrawly,  on 
the  Sligo  side  of  the  Moy.  The  Burkes 
were  absent  on  a  foraging  excursion, 
and  the  Scots  made  an  attempt  to  pre- 
sent a  face  to  the  foe,  but  they  were 

routed   with  frightful   slaughter,   and 

01 


compelled  in  their  flight  to  plunge  into 
the  wide  and  rapid  river.  Few  of  them 
escaped,  and  the  Irish  annalists  say  that 
2,000  of  them  were  killed  or  drowned. 
Most  of  the  flying  Scots  were  captured 
and  hanged,  or  otherwise  cut  off;  and  Ed' 
mond  Burke,  an  aged  gentleman,  whose 
sons  were  in  arms,  was  hanged  by  Bing- 
ham, although  he  was  "a  withered,  gray 
old  man,"  without  strength  to  walk  to  the 
gallows.  Sessions  were  again  held  in 
Galway  in  December,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  were  harded  over  to  the 
executioner,  among  others,  some  of  the 
MacSheehys  of  Munster,  who  had  fought 
in  the  Geraldine  war 
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CHAPTER  XXXiy. 

REIGN    OF    ELIZABETH CONTINUED. 

AJTairs  of  Ulster. — Hugh,  earl  of  Tyrone — His  visit  to  Elizabeth — His  growing  power — Complaints  agaiust  him.— 
Sir  Hugh  O'Donnell. — Capture  of  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell  ;  cunning  device. — Sir  William  FitzWilliam,  lord 
deputy. — The  Spanish  armada — The  wrecks  on  the  Irish  coast. — Disappointed  avarice  of  the  Lord-deputy— 
He  oppresses  the  Irish  chiefs — Murders  MacMahon. — Hugh  Geimhleach  hanged  by  Hugh  O'Neill,  who 
then  revisits  London,  excuses  himself  to  Elizabeth,  and  signs  terms  of  agreement. — O'Neill  returns  to  Ire- 
land, and  refuses  to  give  his  sureties  until  the  government  should  fulfil  its  engagements. — Hugh  Roe's  first 
escape  from  Dublin  Castle,  and  his  recapture. — Fresh  charges  against  Hugh  O'Neill — He  carries  off  and  marries 
the  sister  of  Marshal  Bagnal. — Brian  O'Rourke  hanged  in  London. — Hugh  Roe's  second  escape — Affecting 
incidents — His  adventures  and  return  to  Tirconnell — Drives  off  an  English  party — His  father's  abdication, 
and  his  own  election  as  chieftain — He  assails  Turlough  Luineach,  and  compels  him  to  resign  the  chief- 
taincy of  Tyrone  to  Hugh  O'Neill. — An  English  sheriff  hunted  out  of  Fermanagh. — Rebellion  of  Maguire— 
Enniskillen  taken  by  the  English — Irish  victory  at  the  Ford  of  the  Biscuits,  and  recapture  of  EnniskiUen. — 
Sir  William  Russell,  lord  deputy. — Hugh  O'Neill  visits  Dublin — Bagnal's  charges  against  him — Vindication 
of  his  policy. — Fiagh  MacHugh  O'Byrne  and  Walter  Riavagh  FitzGerald. — ArTival  of  Sir  John  Norris. — 
Hugh  O'Neill  rises  in  arms — Takes  the  Blackwater  Fort. — Protracted  negotiations. — War  in  Coimaught 
successes  of  O'Donnell — Bingham  foiled  at  Sligo,  and  retreats. — Differences  between  Norris  and  the  deputy. — 
Bingham  disgraced  and  recalled. — Fresh  promises  from  Spain, — Interesting  events  in  Connaught. — Proceed- 
ings of  the  Leinster  insurgents. — Ormond  appointed  lord  lieutenant. — Last  truce  with  O'Neill. — Hostilities 
resimied  in  Ulster. — Desperate  plight  of  the  government. — Great  Irish  victory  of  tho  TeUow  Ford. — Ormond 
repulsed  in  Leix. — War  resumed  in  Munster,  &c. 

(A.  D.  1587  TO  A.  D.  1599.) 


SYjMPTOMS  of  approaching  stonn 
were  now  (1587)  visible  in  Ulster, 
wliere  the  exactions  and  oppression  of 
the  English  sheriffs  excited  wide-spread 
disaffection.  Turlough  Luineach  had 
become  old  and  feeble,  and  enjoyed  lit- 
tle influence  in  his  sept.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hugh  O'Neill,  the  son  of  Mathew, 
was  daily  advauciug  in  power  and  pop- 
ularity. Like  Turlough,  he  had  been 
hitherto  distinguished  for  his  loyalty. 
He  had,  as  it  were,  an  hereditary  claim 
to  the  support  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  return  he  had  given  the 


aid  of  his  sword,  and  had  fought  under 
the  English  standard  in  the  Geraldine 
war ;  but  his  valor  and  military  habits 
inspired  his  countrymen  with  confi- 
dence and  respect ;  he  was  in  the  vigor 
of  his  age,  and  was  looked  to  naturally 
as  the  successor  to  the  chieftaincy  of 
Tyrone.  Li  the  parliament  of  1585  he 
took  his  seat  as  baron  of  Dunganuon ; 
and  ere  the  proceedings  had  termin- 
ated, obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone, 
in  virtue  of  the  grants  made  to  his 
grandfather.  Con  Bacagh,  and  to  his 
father,  by  Henry  VIIL ;  but  on  the  ques 
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tion  of  the  inheritance  annexed  to  the 
earldom  he  was  referred  to  the  queen. 
lie  accordingly  repaired  to  England, 
carrying  the  warmest  recommendations 
from  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  John  Perrott, 
and  he  gained  the  good  graces  of  Eliz- 
abeth so  effectually,  by  his  courtly 
manners,  and  his  skill  in  flattering  her 
vanity,  that  she  sent  him  back  with 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
granting  him  the  earldom  and  inherit- 
ance in  the  amplest  manner.  He  was, 
however,  required  to  define  clearly  the 
bounds  of  Tyrone ;  to  set  apart  240 
acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater, 
for  the  erection  of  an  English  fort ;  to 
exercise  no  authority  over  the  neigh- 
boring chieftains;  and  to  make  suffi- 
cient provision  for  the  sons  of  Shane 
O'Neill  and  Turlough  Lnineach — Tur- 
lough  himself  continuing,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  to  enjoy  the  title 
of  Irish  chieftain  of  Tyrone,  with 
l*ight  of  superiority  over  Maguire  and 
O'Cahane,  or  O'Kauo.  On  his  return 
Hugh  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
his  countrymen,  and  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  government  was  such 
that  his  proposal  to  keep  up  a  standing 
foi'ce  of  six  companies  of  well-trained 
soldiers,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
north,  was  gladly  accepted ;  a  step 
which  proved  to  be  incautious  on  the 
part  of  the  English  authorities. 

With  such  power  thrown  into  his 
bands,  both  by  Irish  and  English,  and 
with  all  the  traditions  of  his  ancient 
race,  and  all  the  wrongs  of  his  oppressed 
country  before  him,  it  was  not  to  be 


expected  that  Hugh  O'JSTeill  would  qui- 
etly sink  into  the  subservient  minister 
of  his  country's  foreign  masters;  or 
that  he  would  stifle  every  impulse  of 
hereditary  ambition  within  him.  Such 
a  course  would  have  been  revolting  to 
his  aspiring  nature.  From  time  to  time 
complaints  reached  government  from 
minor  chiefs,  over  whom  Hugh  soor 
began  to  extend  his  power.  Turlough. 
and  the  sons  of  Shane-an-Diomais,  ap- 
pealed against  him.  He  kept  up  ami- 
cable relations  with  the  Ulster  Scots, 
and  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
powerful  and  hitherto  hostile  sept  of 
O'Cahane,  by  giving  thera  the  fosterage 
of  his  son.  AH  these  circumstances 
caused  uneasiness  to  the  government  of 
the  Pale,  which  had  suffered  a  consid- 
ei-able  diminution  of  strength  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  thousand  soldiers  fron 
Ireland  to  serve  the  queen  in  the  Low 
Countries,  at  the  close  of  1586.  The 
chief  of  Tii-connell,  hitherto  steadfast 
in  his  allegiance,  also  exhibited  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  independence  which  was 
sufficientlv  alarminc^.  There  was  an  in- 
tiniac}^  between  him  and  Hugh  O'Neill 
winch  boded  no  good  for  the  English. 
The  earl  of  Tyrone  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  O'Donnell,  and 
the  families  were  drawn  together  by 
friendly  ties.  O'Donnell  refused  to  ad- 
mit an  English  sheriff  into  his  territory, 
and  the  traffic  carried  on  between  his 
remote  coasts  and  those  of  Spain  estab- 
lished relations  between  the  countries 
not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  English 
authorities. 
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Tlie  course  whicli  the  government 
adopted  under  these  circumstances  was 
as  extraordinary  as  it  was  infamous.  It 
was  known  that  Hugh  Roe,  or  the 
"red,"  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hugh  O'Don- 
uell,  was  a  youth  of  rare  abilities  and 
aspiring  mind ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
by  some  means  the  council  should  get 
possession  of  this  boy  as  a  hostage.  To 
accomplish  this  openly  would,  however, 
require  a  large  army,  and  rouse  the 
northern  chiefs  to  resistance,  and  Sir 
John  Perrott  proposed  a  plan  by  which 
such  danger  and  expense  would  be 
avoided.  How  the  act  of  treachery, 
which  he  suggested,  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  his  general  character  for  partiality 
to  the  old  Irish  race,  seems  puzzliug; 
but  he  may  have  thought  that  a  plan 
which  avoided  bloodshed,  though  not 
the  most  honorable,  was  the  most  hu- 
mane means  of  attaining  the  end  that 
had  been  resolved  on. 

A  vessel,  laden  with  Sj^anish  wines, 
was  sent  round  from  Dublin  to  the  coast 
of  Donegal,  on  the  pretence  of  traffic, 
and  t  [  leaving  come  direct  from  Spain. 
The  (  jrnmauder  was  one  John  lierming- 
bam,  A  Dublin  merchant,  and  the  crew 
consisted  of  fifty  armed  men.  The 
ship  arrived  with  a  favorable  wind  in 
Lough  Swilly,  and  anchored  opposite 
Rathmullen,  a  castle  built  by  Mac- 
Sweeny  of  Fanad,  one  of  O'Donnell's 
commanders  of  gallowglasses ;  it  being 
previously  ascertained  that  Hugh  Hoe 
was  not  far  off  with  his  foster-father, 

♦  Four  Masters,  who  abstracted  the  account  from  the 
llie  ol  Uufih  Iloe  O'Doimell,  written  by  Cuchory,  or  Per- 


MacSweeny-na-tuath.  A  party  of  the 
sailors  landed,  and  while  they  pretended 
to  sell  their  wine  they  took  caie  to 
explore  the  countiy.  The  neighboring 
people  flocked  to  the  shore  ;  alnuidance 
of  the  liquor  was  distributed  among 
them;  and  when  Hugh  Roe  came  to 
MacSweeny's  castle,  and  his  host  sent 
to  the  ship  for  wine,  it  was  answered 
that  none  remained  for  sale,  but  that  if 
a  few  gentlemen  came  on  board  all  that 
was  left  would  be  willingly  given  to 
them.  The  unsuspecting  Irish  chiefs 
fell  into  the  snare.  Hugh  Roc,  then 
scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  Mac- 
Sweeny  and  his  party,  j)roceeded  in  a 
small  boat  to  the  ship,  were  ushered 
into  the  cabin,  and  served  with  wine, 
until  they  became,  as  the  annalists  tell 
us,  "jolly  and  cheerful;"  then  their 
arms  were  stealthily  removed,  the 
hatches  closed  down,  the  cable  cut,  and 
the  prize  secured.  An  alarm  was  in- 
stantly raised,  and  the  people  crowded 
from  all  quarters  to  ih.6  beach,  but  the 
ship  was  in  deep  water,  and  there  were 
no  boats  by  Avhich  she  could  be  attacked. 
Young  Hugh's  foster-father  rushed  to 
the  shore,  and  offered  any  ransom,  but 
none  of  course  would  be  accepted.  The 
guests  who  were  not  required  were  put 
ashore,  and  the  ship  sailed  for  Dublin, 
where  the  young  scion  of  the  house  of 
O'Donnell  was  safely  lodged  in  Ber- 
mingham  tower,  along  witli  several  other 
State  prisoners  of  the  Milesian  and  old 
English  races  already  confined  there.* 

egrine  O'Clery,  one  of  themselves,  and  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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A.  D.  1588. — Hugh,  earl  of  Tyrone, 
led  an  army,  at  the  close  of  April, 
against  Turlougli  Luineacli  O'Neill,  and 
encamped  at  Corricklea,  between  the 
rivers  Finn  and  Mourne.  Sir  Hugh 
O'Donnell  joined  his  son-in-law,  the 
earl,  while  the  family  of  Sir  Hugh's 
brother,  Calvagh,  took  the  side  of  Tur- 
lough,  who  was  also  supported  by 
auxiliaries  from  Conn  aught  and  by 
Huofh  O'Gallaofher.  A  battle,  in  which 
the  earl  was  defeated,  was  fought  be- 
tween them  on  the  first  of  May.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  importunities  of  Sir 
John  Perrott  to  be  relieved  from  his 
charge  in  Ireland,  were  at  length  lis- 
tened to.  His  enemies  had  become 
insupportable,  and  he  was  brow-beaten 
at  the  council-board  by  subordinates.* 
On  the  30th  of  June  he  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  William  Fitz William — a  man  of 
a  cruel  and  sordid  disposition,  without 
any  redeeming  quality  in  his  character, 

*  See  in  Ware's  annals,  under  A.  d.  1587,  an  account 
of  an  altercation  between  the  lord  deputy  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Bagnal,  the  marshal ;  Perrott  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  he  could  please  the  Irish  better  than  the 
English.  Many  of  the  former  lamented  his  departure ; 
and  old  Turlough  Luineacli,  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  water'sside,  wept  in  taking  leave.     See  Ware. 

f  The  loss  of  the  Spanish  armada,  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, according  to  Thady  Dowling,  was  17  ships  and 
5,394  men — the  numbers  generally  given  by  historians  ; 
but  it  appears  from  a  document  in  the  State-paper  Office, 
London,  signed  by  Geofifry  Fenton,  the  Irish  secretary 
of  State,  that  the  total  numbers  were  18  ehips  and  6,194 
men,  viz. : — in  Lough  Foyle,  1  ship  and  1,100  men ;  in 
Sligo,  3  ships  and  1,500  men ;  in  Tirawley,  1  ship  and 
400  men ;  on  Clare  Island,  1  ship  and  300  men ;  "  in 
Fyiigla-sse,  O'Male's  country,"  1  ship  and  400  men  ;  in 
O'Flahertys  country,  1  ship  and  200  men ;  in  the  Shan- 
non, 2  ships  and  COO  men;  at  Tralee,  1  ship  and  24 
men ;  at  Dingle,  1  ship  and  500  men ;  in  Desmond,  1 
ship  and  300  men  ;  in  Erris,  2  ships,  no  men  lost,  these 
being  taken  into  other  vessels ;  in  "  Shannan,  1  burnt, 


who  had  already  filled  the  office  of  lord 
justice  more  than  once. 

The  preparations  that  had  been  mak- 
ing for  some  time  in  Spain,  for  a  de- 
scent on  the  English  coasts,  had  excited 
much  of  hope  and  of  fear  among  the 
different  classes  of  the  population  in 
this  country.  The  abortive  result  is 
fjimiliar  to  the  world.  Scattered  by  the 
winds  of  heaven,  the  "invincible  arma- 
da" made  this  year  memorable  by  the 
example  which  it  afforded  of  one  of  man's 
proudest  efforts  collapsing  into  nothing- 
ness. Many  of  the  ships  were  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  September, 
and  their  crews,  too  frequently,  only 
escaped  from  the  dangers  of  the  deep  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  queen's  offi- 
cers, by  whom  they  were  executed  with- 
out mercy.f  The  ruling  passion  of  the 
new  deputy  was  avarice,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Spanish  sailors,  and  for 
the  Irish  on  whose   shores  they  were 

none  lost,  because  the  men  were  likewise  embarked  in 
other  shipps ;"  in  "  Qallway  Haven,  1  ship  which  escaped 
and  left  prisoners,  70 ;"  "  drowned  and  sunk  in  the 
N.  W.  sea  of  Scotland,  as  appeareth  by  the  confession 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners  (but  in  truth  they  were  lost  in 
Ireland),  1  shipp,  called  St.  Mathew,  500  tons,  men  450 ; 
one  of  Byshey  of  St.  Sebastian's,  400  tons,  men  350 ; 
total  of  shipps,  18 :  men  6,194." — (See  Fou7'  Masters,  voL 
v.,  p.  1870,  n.)  "  The  Spaniards  cast  ashore  at  Qalway," 
says  Dr.  Lynch,  in  the  Icon  Antiatitis,  "  were  doomed  to 
perish ;  and  the  Augustinian  friars,  who  served  them  aa 
chaplains,  exhorted  them  to  meet  the  death-struggle 
bravely,  when  thev  were  led  out,  south  of  the  city,  to 
St.  Augustin's  hill,  then  surmounted  by  a  monastery 
where  they  were  decapitated.  The  matrons  of  Galway 
piously  prepared  mnding-sheets  for  the  bodies,  and  we 
have  heard  that  two  of  the  Spanish  sailors  escaped  de. 
struction  by  lurking  a  long  time  in  Galway,and  after- 
wards got  back  to  their  own  country." — Pii  Antis.  Icon 
edited  and  translated  by  t7ie  Itev.  C.  P.  Meehan,  p.  2 
also  p,  176. 
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cast    away,   rumor   attributed    to   the 
former  the  possession  of  fabulous  treas- 
ures.    A  thousand  Spaniards,  under  an 
officer  named  Antonio  de  Leva,  found 
refuge  with  O'Rourke  and  MacSweeny- 
na-tuath,   the    foster-father    of    young 
O'Donnell,  and  were  urged  to  commence 
hostilities,  but  their  instructions  did  not 
apply  to  such  a  contingency,  and  they 
determined  on  leturning  for  orders  to 
Spain.      For    this    purpose    they    re- 
embarked,  but  a  fresh  storm  arose  and 
the  ship,  with  all  on  board,  went  down 
within  sight  of  the  Irish  coast.     A  com- 
mission was  issued  by  FitzWilliam  to 
seai-ch  for  the  treasure  which  these  Span- 
iards were  supposed  to  have  brought, 
/  but  none,  of  course,  could  be  found,  and 
the  deputy,  not  content  with  this  result, 
resolved  to  visit  the  locality  himself, 
"  in  hopes  to  finger  some  of  it,"  as  Ware 
tells  us.     He  was  accompanied  by  Bing- 
ham, and  laid  waste  the  territories  of 
the  Irish  chiefs  who  had  harbored  the 
strangers.     O'Kourke  escaped  to  Scot- 
land, but  was  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth, 
and  subsequently  executed  in  London  ; 
and    FitzWilliam,  disappointed  in  his 
search    for   Spanish    gold,    carried    oif 
John  Oge  O'Doherty  and  Sir  John  Mac- 
Tuathal  O'Gallagher,  "  two  of  the  most 
loyal   subjects  in   Ulster,"   and   threw 
them  into  prison  in  Dublin  castle.     The 
latter  died  from  the  rigor  of  his  impris- 
onment, and  the  former  remained  two 
yeai's  in  captivity,  and  owed  his  libera- 
tion, in  the  end,  to  the  payment  of  a 
large  bribe  to  the  corrupt  viceroy. 
A.  D.   1589. — That    the    hatred    and 


distrust  of  the  Irish  towards  the  Eug. 
lish  government  were  kept  alive  by 
such  oppressive  acts  as  these  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  wonder;  but  at  every  step, 
as  we  proceed,  we  meet  similar  outrages. 
A  very  remarkable  and  atrocious  in- 
stance occurred  this  year.  Rosa  Mac- 
Mahon,  chief  of  Monaghan,  having 
abandoned  the  principle  of  tanistry, 
and  taken  a  re-grant  of  his  territory 
from  Elizabeth,  by  English  tenure,  died 
without  issue  male,  and  his  brother, 
Hugh  Roe  MacMahon,  went  to  Dublin 
to  be  settled  in  the  inheritance  as  his 
heir-at-law.  His  case  was  perfectly 
legal,  but  he  found  that  a  bribe  to  the 
venal  lord  deputy  was,  nevertheless, 
necessary,  and  six  hundred  cows  were 
the  stipulated  douceur.  He  was,  how- 
ever, thrown  into  prison  because  some 
of  the  cows,  it  was  said,  were  not  forth- 
coming; but,  in  a  few  da5''s,  all  was 
made  right,  and  FitzWilliam  set  out 
with  him  for  Monaghan,  to  give  him 
possession  of  his  estate.  The  sequel 
would  seem  almost  incredible.  Mac- 
Mahon was  suddenly  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  because  he  had  em- 
ployed an  armed  force,  two  yeai-s  before, 
to  recover  rents  due  to  him  in  Farney ; 
he  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  common  sol- 
diers, some  of  whom  being  Irish  were 
shut  up  without  food  until  they  agreed 
to  a  verdict,  while  the  English  soldiers 
on  the  jury  were  allowed  free  egress 
and  ingress,  as  they  ,had  immediately 
agreed  to  convict  him;  and,  in  short, 
within  two  days  from  his  unexpected 
arrest  he  was  indicted,  tried,  and  exe 
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cuted  at  his  own  house.  Fitz William's 
object  in  proceeding  into  the  country 
was  to  get  lid  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  forms  of  law  would  have  thrown  in 
his  way  in  Dublin  ;  and  he  now  has- 
tened to  partition  the  vast  estates  of 
the  murdered  chieftain.  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal,  who  was  wading  to  enormous 
Iiish  possessions  through  the  blood  of 
their  owners,  received  a  portion.  This 
man  was  established  at  Newry,  and  had 
succeeded  his  father,  Sir  Nicholas,  as 
marshal.  MacMahon's  chief  residence 
and  some  lands  were  bestowed  upon 
Captain  Henslowe,  who  was  appointed 
seneschal ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  property 
was,  on  payment  of  "  a  good  fine  under- 
hand" to  the  lord  deputy,  divided  among 
four  of  the  MacMahon  sept,  subject  to 
an  annual  rent  to  the  queen.*  The 
northern  chieftains  must  have  been 
devoid  of  human  feelings  if  such  pro- 
ceedings did  not  confirm  them  in  their 
aversion  to  English  rule;  nor  can  we 
be  surprised  that  they  were  unanimous 
in  refusing  to  admit  English  sheriffs,  or 
other  officials,  into  their  lands,  or  that 
such  officers,  when  forced  upon  them, 
required  the  constant  presence  of  strong 
guards  to  protect  them.f 

A.  D.  1590. — Hugh  Geimhleach,  ^.  e., 
Hugh-of«-the-f'etters,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Shane-an-diomais,  communicated  to 

*  So  far  we  take  the  facts  from^Camden  and  Fynes 
Woryson,  but  the  infamy  of  FitzWilliam  is  still  more 
apparent  from  the  State  Papers,  where  that  monster's 
own  correspondence  with  Burghley  shows  that  ha  was 
In  treaty  with  one  Brian  MacHugh  Oge  MacMahon,  to 
get  him  appointed  to  the  chieftaincy  for  enormous  bribes, 
which  he  calls  God  to  witness  "  he  meant  for  the  profit 


the  lord  deputy  charges  of  treason 
against  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  alleging 
among  other  things,  that  he  had  plotted 
with  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards  to  ob 
tain  help  from  the  king  of  Spain  to 
levy  war  against  the  queen.  The  earl 
denied  the  charges,  and  soon  after  con- 
trived to  seize  his  accuser,  whom  he 
hanged  as  a  traitor,  after  some  form  of 
trial.  The  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Shane  O'Neill  was  such  that,  it  is  said, 
no  man  in  Tyrone  would  act  as  the 
executioner  of  his  son,  and  the  earl  had 
to  procure  one  from,  Meath,  though 
Camden  maliciously  asserts  that  the 
earl  himself  acted  as  the  hangman. 
This  proceeding  exasperated  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Hugh  having  no  confi- 
dence in  the  officials  of  the  Pale,  set  out 
for  England  in  May,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate himself  before  Elizabeth.  This 
step,  however,  was  itself  illegal,  as  he 
left  Ireland  without  the  licence  of  the 
viceroy,  and  he  was  accordingly  cas4 
into  prison  in  London,  but  his  incarce- 
ration was  neither  long  nor  rigorous, 
and  in  the  following  month  his  submis- 
sion was  graciously  received,  and  articles 
by  which  he  bound  himself  anew  to  his 
former  engagements  were  signed  by 
him.  He  renounced  the  title  of  O'Neill ; 
consented  that  Tyrone  should  be  made 
shii'e-ground ;    that    gaols    should    be 

of  her  m^esty,  and  not  his  own  I" — See  Shirley's  ^c- 
count  of  Farney,  pp.  88  to  98. 

f  When  Maguire  received  notice  from  the  viceroy 
that  a  sheriff  would  be  sent  into  Fermanagh,  he  an- 
swered significantly  : — "  Your  sheriff  will  be  welcome, 
but  let  me  know  his  eric,  that,  if  my  peopls  cut  off  hk 
head,  I  may  levy  it  upon  the  country  '* 
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erected  there ;  that  a  composition  simi- 
lar to  that  agreed  on  in  Connaught,  in 
1577,  should  be  paid  within  ten  months ; 
that  he  should  levy  no  armed  force,  or 
make  any  incursion  into  a  neighboring 
territory  except  to  follow  a  prey  within 
five  days  after  the  capture  of  such  prey 
from  his  own  lands,  or  to  pi-event  dep- 
redations from  without.  He  undertook 
to  execute  no  man  without  a  commis- 
sion from  the  lord  deputy,  except  in 
cases  of  martial  law,  and  to  keep  his 
troop  of  horsemen  in  the  queen's  pay 
ready  for  service.  Further,  he  promised 
not  to  admit  monks  or  friars  into  his 
territory;  nor  to  correspond  with  for- 
eign traitors;  to  promote  the  use  of 
English  apparel ;  to  sell  provisions  to 
the  fort  of  the  Blackwater,  &c.  For 
the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  he 
pledged  hi<*  honor,  and  promised  to 
send  unexceptionable  sureties,  who  were, 
however,  not  to  be  detained  as  prison- 
ers in  Dublin  castle,  but  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  merchants  in  the  city, 
or  of  gentlemen  of  the  Pale.  The  sure- 
ties might  also  be  changed  every  three 
mouths.  Government,  on  the  other 
Bide,  engaged  to  secure  the  earl  from 
all  molestation,  by  requiring  similar 
conditions  from  the  neighboring  chief- 
tains ;  and  Hugh,  on  returning  to  Ire- 
land, confirmed  the  above  articles  before 
the  lord  deputy  and  council ;  but  very 
prudently  excused  hirasef  from  the  exe- 
cution of  them  until  the  neighboring 
Irish  lords  had  given  securities  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  on  their  part,  as  it  was 
stipulated  they  should  be  obliged  to  do. 


Camden  tells  us  that  for  some  time  the 
earl  omitted  nothing  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  most  dutiful  subject. 

Hugh  Koe  O'Donnell  had  now  pinea 
for  three  years  and  three  months  in 
captivity,  when,  in  concert  with  some 
of  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  resolved  on 
a  desperate  eflfort  to  escape.  On  a 
dark  evening  towards  the  close  of  win- 
ter, he  and  his  chosen  companions  let 
themselves  down  by  a  rope  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  Dublin  castle,  crossed 
the  drawbridge,  and  passed  through 
the  city  gate  unobserved.  They  fled 
towards  Slieve  Rua,  or  the  Three- 
Rock  mountain,  which  they  crossed;, 
but  young  O'Donnell  became  too  fa- 
tigued to  advance  another  step.  Hi? 
shoes  were  worn  out,  and  his  feet  torn 
by  the  brambles  in  the  rugged  path- 
ways which  they  had  selected ;  and 
sinking  down  quite  exhausted,  he  lay 
concealed  in  a  wood  while  his  compan- 
ions reluctantly  departed.  One  of  these 
was  Art  Kavanagh,  who  was  reca'p- 
tured  the  following  year  and  hung  at 
Carlow.  A  faithful  servant,  who  had 
been  in  the  secret  of  Hugh's  escape, 
still  remained  with  him,  and  repaired 
for  succor  to  the  house  of  Felim  O'Toole, 
chief  of  Feara  Cualann,  who  resided  in 
the  place  now  called  Powerscourt,  and 
who  had  visited  Hugh  in  prison.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  flight  of  the  prisoners 
had  created  great  excitement  in  Dub- 
lin, and  numerous  bands  were  dispatch- 
ed in  pursuit  of  them.  Felim  O'Toole 
would  have  willingly  protected  young 
O'Donnell,  but  his  friends  persuaded 
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him  that  tlie  attempt  would  be  useless 
to  the  latter,  and  disastrous  to  himself 
and  family;  and  finding  that  the  sol- 
diers were  approaching,  they  went  in 
search  of  the  fugitive  in  the  woods,  and 
made  a  merit  of  giving  him  up  to  his 
pursuers.  Thus  was  Red  Hugh  con- 
fcsigned  once  more  to  the  dungeons  of 
Dublin  castle,  to  be  guarded  more 
strictly  than  before. 

A.D.  1591. — During  this  time  many 
acts  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  tended  to 
place  him  in  an  equivocal  j)osition  with 
the  government,  and  enemies  were  not 
wanting  to  urge  every  charge  that 
could  be  made  against  him.  He  was 
accused  of  having  attacked  and  wound- 
ed Turlough  Luineach ;  but  he  replied 
that  the  latter  was  the  aggressor,  and 
had  been  making  an  inroad  into  his 
lands  at  the  time  he  was  hurt.  The 
earl  permitted  Tyrone  to  be  marked 
out  as  shire  land,  and  Dunganuon  to  be 
made  the  county  town  in  which  crim- 
inals were  to  be  imprisoned  and  tried ; 
and  the  government  was  so  pleased 
with  this  concession,  that  it  would  have 
overlooked  a  more  serious  charge  on 
the  occasion. 

The  earl,  however,  now  involved 
himself  in  a  proceeding  which  raised  up 
for  him  the  bitterest  enemy  of  all. 
We  have  already  made  some  mention 
of  the  marshal,  Sir  Henry  Begnal. 
This  man  hated  the  Irish  with  a  rancor 
which  bad  men  are  known  to  feel  to- 
wards those  whom  they  have  mortally 
injured.  He  had  shed  a  great  deal  of 
their  blood,  obtained  a  great  deal  of 


their  lands,  and  was  the  sworn  enemy 
of  the  whole  race.  Sir  Henry  had  a 
sister  who  was  young  and  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  wife  of  the  earl  of  Ty- 
rone, the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Mac- 
Manus  O'Donnell,  had  died,  and  the 
heart  of  the  Irish  chieftain  was  capti- 
vated by  the  beautiful  English  girl. 
His  love  jvas  reciprocated,  and  he  be- 
came in  due  form  a  suitor  for  her  hand, 
but  all  his  efforts  to  gain  her  brother's 
consent  to  their  marriage  were  in  vain. 
The  story,  indeed,  is  one  which  might 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  somo 
old  romance,  if  we  did  not  find  it  cir- 
cumstantially detailed  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  documents  of  the  State  Paper  Of- 
fice. The  Irish  prince  and  the  English 
maiden  mutually  plighted  their  vows, 
and  O'Neill  presented  to  the  lady  a 
gold  chain  worth  £100;  but  the  inex- 
orable  Sir  Henry  removed  his  sister 
from  Newry  to  the  house  of  Sir  Patrick 
Barnwell,  who  was  married  to  another 
of  his  sisters,  and  who  lived  about  seven 
miles  from  Dublin.  Thither  the  earl 
followed  her.  He  was  courteously  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Patrick,  and  seems  to 
have  had  many  friends  among  the  Eng- 
lish. One  of  these,  a  gentleman  named 
William  Warren,  acted  as  his  confidant , 
and  at  a  party  at  Barnwell's  house,  the 
earl  engaged  the  rest  of  the  company 
in  conversation  while  Warren  rode  ofif 
with  the  lady  behind  him,  accompanied 
by  two  servants,  and  carried  her  safely 
to  the  residence  of  a  friend  at  Drum- 
condra,  near  Dublin.  Here  O'Neill 
soon  followed,  and  the  Protestant  bish- 
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op  of  Meath,  Thomas  Joues,  a  Lanca- 
sliire  man,  was  easily  induced  to  come 
and  unite  them  in  marriage  the  same 
evening.  This  elopement  and  marriage, 
which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1591,  were  made  the  subject  of  violent 
accusations  against  O'Neill.  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal  was  furious.  "I  cannot  but 
accurse  myself  and  fortune,"  he  wrote 
to  the  lord  treasurer,  "  that  my  blonde, 
which,  in  my  father  and  myselfe  hath 
often  beeue  spilled  in  repressinge  this 
rebellious  race,  should  nowe  be  mingled 
with  so  traiterous  a  stocke  and  kindred," 
He  charged  the  earl  with  having  an- 
other wife  living;  but  this  point  was 
explained,  as  O'Neill  showed  that  this 
lady  who  was  his  first  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Brian  MacFelim  O'Neill,  had 
been  divorced  previous  to  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  O'Donnell.  Alto- 
gether, the  government  would  appear 
to  have  viewed  the  conduct  of  O'Neill 
m  this  matter  rather  leniently;  but 
Bagnal  was  henceforth  his  most  impla- 
cable foe,  and  the  circumstance  was  not 
without  its  influence  on  succeeding 
events.* 


*  The  countesa  of  Tyrone  died  in  January,  1596,  some 
years  before  the  last  scene  of  deadly  strife  between  her 
brother  and  her  husband. 

f  This  Irish  chieftain  was  famous  for  his  personal 
beauty  as  well  as  for  his  firmness  and  haughty  bearing. 
He  could  not  imderstand  English,  and  refused  to  plead 
before  an  English  tribunal;  but  when  told  that  the 
court  would  try  him  and  condemn  him  whether  he 
pleaded  or  not,  he  merely  said,  "  if  it  must  be,  let  it  be." 
Miler  Magrath,  the  apostate  friar  who  had  been  made 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  was  sent  to  him  just  before  his 
execution,  to  induce  him  to  conform ;  but  the  heroic 
chieftain  told  Magrath  rather  to  learn  a  lesson  from  his 
fortitude,  ami  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.    Lord 


A  perpetual  recurrence  of  outrages 
against  the  northern  chieftains  served 
effectually  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
crisis  which  was  now  fast  approaching 
in  their  province.  This  year  Brian-na- 
Murtha  O'Bouke,  whose  flight  to  Scot- 
land we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
put  to  death  in  London,  under  circum- 
stances that  excited  deep  sympathy  for 
him.  The  principal  charge  against  him 
was,  that  he  had  sheltered  some  of  the 
shipwrecked  Spaniards,  and  refused  to 
surrender  them  to  government.  He 
was  given  up  by  the  Scots,  and  being 
taken  to  London,  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed.f 

A.D.  1592 — Once  more  Hugh  O'Don- 
uell  shook  off  his  fetters,  and  in  a  dark 
night  of  Christmas  escaped  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  from  the  dungeons  of  Dublin 
castle.  Henry  and  Art  O'Neill,  sons  of 
Shane-an-diomais,  were  companions  of 
his  flight,  and  it  was  said  that  the  lord 
deputy,  Fitz William,  winked  at  their 
escape,  being  bribed  by  the  earl  of  Ty- 
rone, who  wished  to  get  the  sons  of 
Shane  into  his  own  hands,  as  the  Eng- 
lish might  at  any  moment  have  set  them 


Bacon  says  that  O'Rouke  "  gravely  petitioned  the  queen 
that  he  might  be  hanged  with  a  gad  or  withe,  after  hia 
own  country  fashion,  which  doubtless  was  readily 
granted  him."  Walker  in  his  Irish  Bards,  and  Har- 
diman  in  his  Irish  Minstrelsy,  mention  an  extraordinary 
interview  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  O'Rouke,  but 
the  story  appears  to  rest  on  no  solid  foimdation.  Dr. 
O'Doncvan  {Four  Masters,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1907,  note)  says 
"  the  family  of  O'Rouke  seems  to  have  been  the  proud- 
est and  most  inflexible  of  all  the  Irish  race,"  and  ad- 
duces the  example  of  this  chieftain's  father,  of  whom 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  said: — "I  found  hym  the  proudoB* 
man  that  ever  I  dealt  with  in  Ireland." 
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up  as  rivals  against  liim.*  They  de- 
Bcended  by  a  rope  tlirough  the  privy, 
which  opened  into  the  castle  ditch  ;  and 
leaving  there  their  soiled  outer  gar- 
ments, tliey  were  conducted  by  a  young 
man  named  Turlough  Koe  O'Hagan, 
the  confidential  servant  or  emissary  of 
the  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  ^ent  to  act 
as  their  guide.  Passing  through  the 
gates  of  the  city,  which  were  still  open, 
three  of  the  party  reached  the  same 
Slieve  E,ua  which  Hugh  had  visited  on 
the  former  occasion.  The  fourth,  Henry 
O'Neill,  strayed  from  his  conipauions 
in  some  way — probably  before  they  left 
the  city — but  eventually  he  reached 
Tyrone,  where  the  earl  seized  and  im- 
prisoned him.  Hugh  Koe  and  Art 
O'l^eill,  wdth  their  faithful  guide,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  w^ay  over  the  Wicklow 
mountains  towards  Glenmalure,  to  Fiagh 
MacHugh  O'Byrne,  a  chief  famous  for 
his  heroism,  and  who  was  then  in  arms 
against  the  government.  Art  O'Neill 
had  grown  corpulent  in  prison,  and  had 
besides  been  hurt  in  descending  from 
the  castle,  so  thiit  he  became  quite  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  The  party  were  also 
exhausted  with  hunger,  and  as  the 
snow  fell  thickly,  and  their  clothing 
was  very  scanty,  they  suffered  addition- 
ally from  intense  cold. 

For  a  while  Hed  Hugh  and  the  ser- 
vant supported  Art  between  them ;  but 
this  exertion  could  not  long  be  sustained. 


*  Camden  and  Fynes  Moryson,  who  confound  the  two 
escapes  of  Hugh  Koe,  intimate  that  the  connivance  of  the 
eorrupt  lord  deputy  was  obtained  by  a  bribe,  of  which, 
•owever,  Hugh  Eoa  himseJi  and  his  biographer  were 


and  at  length  Ked  Hugh  and  Art  lay 
down  exhausted  under  a  lofty  rock,  anrl 
sent  the  servant  to  Glenmalure  for  help. 
With  all  possible  speed  Fiagh  O'Byrne, 
on  receiving   the   message,  dispatched 
some  of  his  trusty  men   to  carry  the 
necessary  succor ;  but  they  arrived  al- 
most too  late  at  the   precipice  under 
which   the   two   youths   lay.      "Their 
bodies,"  say  the  Four  Masters,  "  were 
covered  with  white-bordered  shrouds  of 
hailstones    freezing    round    them,   and 
their  light  clothes  adhered  to  their  skin, 
so  that,  covered  as  they  were  with  the 
snow,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  men  who 
had    arrived    that   they  were    human 
beings  at  all,  for  they  found  no  life  in 
their  members,  but  just  as  if  they  were 
dead."     On  being  raised  up  Art  O'Neill 
fell  back  and  expired,  and  was  buried 
on  the  S230t ;  but  Ked  Hugh  was  revived 
with  some  difficulty  and  cai-ried  to  Glen- 
malure,  where   he   was   secreted   in  a 
sequestered   cabin  and  attended  by  a 
physician.     Here  he  remained  until  a 
messenger  came  from  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
with  whom  he  departed,  though  still  in 
such  a  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  lift 
him  on  and  off  his  horse.     Fiagh  sent 
an  armed  troop  to  escort  him  to  the 
Liffey,  which  he  crossed  near  Dublin, 
although  all  the  fords  were  guarded  by 
English  soldiers,  and  among  his  escort 
were  Felim  O'Toole  and   his  brother, 
who  did  their  best  to  make  amends  for 


wholly 'ignorant.  K  the  corrupf.on  did  not  exist  in 
both  cases,  it  did  at  least  in  that  of  the  second  escape, 
when  an  object  of  importance  to  the  earl  of  Tyrone  wm 
effected. 
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their  inability  to  shelter  him  in  his 
^cjrraer  flight.  Hugh  crossed  the  Boyne 
in  a  boat,  while  the  servant  conveyed 
the  horses  through  the  town,  and  at 
Mellifout  abbey  they  reposed  for  a  day 
and  a  uierht  at  the  house  of  an  Eno-lish 
friend  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone.  At  Dun- 
dalk  they  rode  fearlessly  through  the 
town,  thus  disarming  the  suspicion  of 
those  who  were  watching"  for  them  aloncf 
the  borders  of  the  Pale.  On  entering 
the  Fews  they  halted  for  a  day  at  the 
house  of  the  chief,  Sir  Tarlough,  son  of 
Henry  O'Neill;  thence  they  crossed 
Slieve  Fuaid  to  Armagh,  where  they 
remained  for  a  night  in  disguise,  and  the 
following  day  found  them  at  Dungan- 
non,  where  Eed  Hugh  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone.  Ulti- 
matel}^,  young  O'Donnell  arrived  in 
safety  at  his  father's  castle  in  Bally- 
shannon,  where  he  found  the  country 
overawed  and  plundered  by  a  party  of 
200  English,  who,  under  captains  Willis 
and  Conwell,  occupied  the  monastery 
of  Donegal,  and  had  also  fortified  them- 
selves in  a  place  now  called  Ballyweel. 
A  large  assemblage  of  people  having 
collected  to  greet  Ked  Hugh  on  his 
arrival,  he  invited  them  to  march  with 
him  to  Donegal,  and  there  intimated  to 
the  English  that  they  should  leave — 
but  might  depart  in  safety,  provided 
they  left  behind  any  prisoners  or  cattle 
they  had  seized  in  the  neighborhood. 
Our  annalists  tell  us  that  "they  did  as 
they  were  ordered,  and  thankfuV  that 
they  escaped  with  their  lives,  they  went 
back  to  Connaught,"  while  the   fi-iars 


returned  to  their  monastery  in  Done- 
gal. Red  Hugh  still  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  the  frost  of  the  Wicklow 
mountains,  and  the  physicians  finding 
it  necessary  to  amputate  the  great  toes 
of  both  his  feet,  he  remained  at  Bally- 
shannon  under  their  care  from  the  1st 
of  February  until  April.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  Kinel  Connel  was  then 
summoned,  and  all  having  met  except 
the  partisans  of  Galvagh  O'Donnel's 
family,  Sir  Hugh  abdicated  the  chief- 
taincy, which  was  then  conferred  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  meeting  on  his 
son,  Ked  Hugh.  The  young  chieftain 
was  inaugurated  on  the  3d  of  May, 
and  according  to  the  ancient  usage, 
proceeded  at  once  to  made  a  hostile 
incursion.  He  entered  the  lands  of  Sir 
Turlough  Luiueach,  which  he  laid 
waste;  and  this  old  chief  having  ap- 
plied for  the  aid  of  some  English 
soldiers,  Red  Hugh  paid  him  another 
visit,  and  drove  his  adherents  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  castle  of  O'Kane  of 
Glengiveen,  where,  being  under  the 
protection  of  a  friendly  chief,  he  would 
not  molest  them.  Soon  after,  he  be- 
sieged Sir  Turlough  and  his  Englishmen 
in  the  castle  of  Strabane,  and  burned 
the  town  up  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress; 
but  as  these  proceedings  amounted  to 
an  open  defiance  of  English  authority, 
his  friend,  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  feared 
that  a  premature  and  fruitless  war 
would  be  the  result,  and  brought  about 
a  meeting  between  Hugh  Roe  and  the 
lord  deputy  at  Dundalk,  so  arranging 
matters  that  the  former  obtained  a  full 
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pardon  for  all  tliat  was  passed,  in- 
cluding liis  escape  from  Dublin  castle. 
This  recognition  of  Hugh  Roe's  chief- 
taincy by  the  government  induced  the 
adherents  of  Calvagh  O'Donnell's  sons  to 
admit  him  as  their  chief,  so  that  his  power 
at  home  was  considerably  augmented.'"' 
A.  D.  1593. — O'Donnell  collected  an- 
other army,  this  year,  at  Liiford,  and 
under  his  influence  Turlough  Luiueach 
surrendered  the  chieftaincy  of  Tyrone 
to  Hugh  O'Neill,  who  now  became  the 
O'Neill,  as  well  as  earl  of  Tyrone ;  and 
Turlough  further  consented  to  dismiss 
his  English  guard,  so  that  Ulster  was 
left,  once  more,  subject  only  to  its 
ancient  Irish  dynasts,  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell.  This  took  jolace  in  May, 
but  in  the  same  month  serious  dis- 
turbances broke  out  in  Breifny  and 
Fermanagh.  George  Bingham,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Kichard,  entered  the 
former  district,  with  an  armed  force, 
to  distrain  for  rents  claimed  for  the 
queen.  Brian  Oge  O'Kourke  asserted 
that  ro  rents  were  unpaid  except  for 
lands  lying  waste,  and  which  ought  not 
'to  be  rated.  Bingham,  nevertheless, 
seized  the  cattle  of  O'Rourke,  and  the 
latter  took  up  arms,  and  marching  to 

♦  Under  tliis  year  (1592)  Ware  tells  as  that  "  eleven 
priests  and  Jesuits  were  seized  in  Connauglit  and  Jlun- 
Bter,  and  brought  up  to  Dublin,  where  they  were  ex- 
amined before  the  lord  deputy."  The  usual  charge 
against  "  popish  priests"  at  that  time  was,  "  that  they 
Bowed  sedition  and  rebellion  in  the  kingdom ;"  and 
among  the  witnesses  against  them  in  the  present  in- 
stance was  one  James  Rally,  or  Reily,  who  swore  that 
"Michael  Fitzsimons,  one  of  the  said  priests,  stirred  up 
above  a  hundred  persons,  amongst  whom  he  himself 
was  one,  to  assist  B-altinglass  in  his  rebellion."  The 
witneBS — a  true  type  of  his  class — said  he  was  sure  he 


Ballymote,  where  Bingham  resided,  re- 
taliated by  acts  of  plunder.  O'Bourke's 
neighbor,  Hugb  Maguire,  was  next 
provoked  into  hostilities.  He  had  pur- 
chased exemption  from  the  presence  cf 
an  English  sheriff,  during  FitzWil- 
liam's  administration,  by  a  bribe  of 
three  hundred  cows,  which  he  had 
given  that  deputy;  yet  Captain  Willis 
— the  same  whom  young  O'Donnell  had 
ignominiously  driven  fi'om  Donegal — 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  Fermanagh, 
and  went  about  the  country  with  one 
hundred  armed  men,  and  as  many 
women  and  children,  who  were  all  sup- 
ported on  the  spoils  of  the  district. 
Maguire  hunted  Willis  and  his  retinue 
into  a  church,  where  he  would  assuredly 
have  put  them  to  tlie  sword  had  not 
Hugh  O'Neill  interfered,  and  saved 
their  lives  on  condition  that  they  im- 
mediately quitted  the  country.  The 
lord  deputy  was  enraged  because  O'Neill 
did  not  punish  Maguire,  and  he  even 
called  him  a  traitor ;  and  O'Neill's  mor- 
tal enemy,  Marshal  Bagnal,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  forward  fresh  impeach- 
ments against  him. 

Meanwhile  Maguire  joined  O'Kourke 
in   open   rebellion.     At   that   moment 

would  be  murdered  if  he  went  back  to  Connaught ;  and 
being  asked  by  the  lord  deputy  "if  he  would  go  to 
church  and  serve  her  majesty  against  the  rebels,"  ho 
answered, "  Then  truly  I  will  forsake  the  de\'ll  and  serve 
God  and  the  queen."  Whereupon  the  lord  deputy 
clothed  him,  and  made  him  turnkey  of  the  prison  of 
Dublin  castle.  Father  Fitzsimons,  who  was  the  son  ol 
an  alderman  of  Dublin,  was  executed  in  the  corn  markeli 
but  W^are  does  not  mention  the  fate  of  the  other  priests. 
A  great  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy  were,  however,  at 
that  time  pining  in  the  government  prisons,  where  thet 
were  left  to  die. 
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Edward  MacGauran,  wlio  had  been  ap 
poiuted  by  the  pope  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  returned  to  Ireland  as  the 
bearer  of  promises  from  the  king  of 
Spain  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  A  re- 
ward was  offered  by  the  deputy  for  his 
apprehension,  but  the  primate  repaired 
to  Maguire,  whom  he  encouraged  by 
Lis  exhortations,  and  accompanied  in  an 
incursion  into  ISTorthern  Connaught, 
against  Sir  Richard  Bingham.  They 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Tulsk,  in 
Roscommon,  when  they  unexpectedly 
encountered  the  forces  of  the  president, 
wliom  they  put  to  flight,  slaying  one  of 
the  Euglisli  officers,  Sir  William  Clif-' 
ford ;  but,  unhappily.  Archbishop  Mac- 
Gauran and  the  abbot,  Cathal  Maguire, 
were  killed,  on  the  Irish  side,  while 
ministering  to  the  wounded.  The  lord 
deputy  now  collected  all  the  troops  of 
the  Pale,  and  marched  into  Fermanagh, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Tyrone  and  Marshal  Bagnal.  To  the 
latter  he  committed  the  chief  command, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Sir  Richard 
Binsfham  and  the  earl  of  Thomond 
approached  from  Connaught.  For  Ma- 
guire to  attempt  resisting  such  an  over- 
whelming force  was  madness;  yet. 
Laving  sent  his  cattle  into  Tirconnell, 
he  defended,  with  great  bravery,  a  ford 
•)n  the  river  Erne,  to  the  west  of  Bal- 
leek,  and  lost  two  hundred  of  his  men 
before  the  passage  was  forced.  The 
earl  of  Tyrone,  who  crossed  the  river 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  was  wound- 
ed in  the  thigh,  in  the  conflict ;  and 
O'Sullivan    Beare   tells   us    that    Red 


Hugh  O'Donnell  was  marching  to  the 
aid  of  Maguire,  and  would  have  at- 
tacked the  English  the  night  after  the 
battle  of  the  ford,  had  not  O'Neill 
privately  requested  him  to  refrain  from 
doing  so  while  he  was  in  their  ranks. 
O'Neill  wished  to  abide  his  time,  but 
was  heartily  disgusted  with  the  part 
which  circumstances,  for  the  moment, 
obliged  him  to  play.  The  campaign 
led  to  no  i-esult  except  the  raising  up 
of  Conor  Oge  Maguire,  in  opposition  to 
the  legitimate  chief  of  Fermanagh,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  policy  of  England^ 
which  would  rule  Ireland  by  the  divis- 
ions of  her  people. 

A.  D.  1594. — The  lord  deputy  again 
came  to  Fermanagh  this  year,  took  the 
town  of  Enuiskillen,  and  having  placed 
an  English  garrison  there,  returned  to 
Dublin ;  but  scarcely  had  he  departed 
when  Maguire  appealed  to  O'Donnell, 
who,  throwing  off  all  semblance  of  alle- 
giance, led  an  army  to  the  aid  of  his 
friend,  besieged  the  English  garrison  in 
Enniskillen,  and  plundered  all  who 
lived  under  English  jurisdiction  in  the 
surrounding  territory.  The  lord  dep- 
uty ordered  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pale, 
with  O'Reilly  and  Bingham,  to  revictual 
the  fort  of  Enniskillen,  where  the  garri- 
son had  already  begun  to  suffer  severely 
from  liunger;  and  the  force  collected 
for  this  purpose  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  Sir 
Henry  Duke,  and  George  Bingham. 
Maguire,  with  such  men  as  had  been 
left  with  hira  by  O'Donnell,  and  Cor- 
mac   O'Neill,   brother   of   the   earl   of 
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Tyrone  *  set  out  to  intercept  them,  and 
encountered  tliem  at  a  ford  about  five 
miles  from  tLe  town,  where  he  routed 
them  with  the  slaughter,  according  to 
O'Sullivan,  of  four  hundred  of  their  men. 
All  the  provisions  intended  for  the 
beleaoruered  fortress  were  taken,  so  that 
the  place  was  called  Bel-atha-na-mBri- 
osgadh,  or,  the  "ford  of  the  biscuits," f 
and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  defeat 
reached  Enniskillen  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated, and  were  suffered,  by  Maguire,  to 
depart  in  safety. 

The  victorious  Irish  left  a  sufficient 
garrison  at  Enniskillen,  and  marched 
into  Northern  Connaught,  where  Sir 
Kichard  Bingham  exercised  intolerable 
oppression.  They  laid  waste  all  the 
English  settlements,  and  slew  every 
man  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  sixty 
whom  they  found  who  could  not  speak 
Irish,  so  that  no  Englishman  remained 
in  the  countiy,  except  in  a  few  fortified 
towns  and  castles ;  and  O'Sullivan  tells 
us  that  the  severity  of  the  Irish  on  this 
occasion  was  in  retaliation  for  the  truc- 
ulence  of  the  English,  who  hurled  old 
men,  women,  and  children  from  the 
bridge  of  Enniskillen,  when  it  fell  into 
their  power. 

*  O'Siillivan  tells  us  that  O'Donnell,  on  hearing  that 
a  force  was  about  to  march  to  relieve  Enniskillen,  sent 
word  to  O'Neill  that  he  would  regard  him  as  an  enemy 
onless  he  lent  his  aid  at  such  a  juncture.  Tyrone  was 
convinced  that  a  rebellion  at  that  moment,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  expected  aid  from  Spain,  would  rashly 
peril  the  Catholic  cause  ;  yet,  he  also  knew  that  he  gained 
little  by  holding  aloof  himself,  as  he  was  already  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  English  government.  He  was  perplex- 
ed how  to  act,  but  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  com- 
promised by  the  departure  of  hifl  brother,  Cormac,  with 
a  contingent  of  one  hundred  horse  and  three  hundred 


On  the  11th  of  August,  this  year,  a 
new  lord  deputy  was  sworn  into  office^ 
Sir  William  Russell,  youngest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  having  been  sent 
over  to  replace  Sir  William  Fitz Wil- 
liam, of  whose  qualities,  as  a  man  or  a 
governor,  the  reader  must  have  formed 
a  low  estimate. 

The  earl  of  Tyrone,  whose  loyalty 
had,  of  late,  become  more  dubious  than 
ever,  made  his  appearance,  unexpected- 
ly, in  Dublin,  a  few  weeks  after  the  in- 
stalment of  the  new  deputy.  He  com- 
plained of  the  unworthy  suspicions  en- 
tertained against  him ;  and  in  vindica- 
tion of  himself,  appealed  to  the  many 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
government,  more  especially  to  that 
which  he  had  so  lately  performed  against 
Maguire,  and  in  which  he  had  received 
a  serious  wound.  It  is  thought  that 
the  lord  deputy  was  inclined  to  receive 
his  justification,  but  his  old  enemy, 
Bagnal,  renewed  his  charges  of  high 
treason,  with  more  energy  than  ever, 
against  him.  He  asserted  that  O'Neill 
had  entertained  the  late  archbishop 
MacGauran,  knowing  him  to  be  a  trai- 
tor; that  he  corresponded  with  O'Don- 
nell while  the  latter  was  levying  war 

disciplined  musketeers,  to  join  Maguire,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  did  not  publicly  appear  whether  they  were 
sent  by  O'Neill  or  went  spontaneously.  {Hist.  Oath.,  p, 
166.)  O'Sullivan,  who  gives  a  spirited  description  of 
the  battle  at  the  ford,  says  the  army  sent  to  relieve  En- 
niskillen comprised  four  hundred  horse  and  over  two 
thousand  foot;  whereas  Cox  makes  it  only  forty-six 
horse  and  six  hundred  foot. 

\  This  name  is  now  obsolete,  but  the  tradition  of  the 
site  of  the  battle  is  stUl  preserved.  It  was  fought  wher« 
Drumane  bridge,  on  the  river  Amey,  now  stacda.— 
Four  Masters,  p.  1592,  nota 
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against  the  queen;  that,  being  allowed 
to  keep  six  companies  in  the  queen's 
service,  be  had  contrived,  by  constantly 
changing  them,  to  discipline  to  arms  all 
the  men  in  Tyrone;  and  that,  under 
the  pretence  of  building  a  castle  for 
himself,  in  the  English  fashion,  he  had 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  lead, 
which  he  kept  stored  up  at  Duugannon, 
as  material  for  bullets. 

O'Neill's  attempt  to  vindicate  him- 
self on  this  occasion,  was  a  last  alter- 
native to  avoid  rebellion.  English 
writers,  and  those  who  adopt  their 
views,  constantly  accuse  him  of  dissim- 
ulation and  duplicity;  yet  the  conduct 
to  which  these  opprobrious  terms  are 
applied,  would  appear  to  have  been,  in 
him,  only  the  result  of  sound  policy  and 
prudence.  He  must,  at  all  times,  have 
resented  the  oppression  of  his  country 
by  the  English.  The  English  rulers  of 
Ireland  were  still  regarded  as  strangers 
and  invaders ;  while  he,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  long  line  of  Irish  kings,  con- 
tinued to  i^reserve  a  remnant  of  heredi- 
tary independence  which  must  have 
rendered  him  an  object  of  hatred  and 
suspicion  to  the  foreign  government. 
Sooner  or  later  that  vestige  of  ancient 
Irish  royalty  should  be  extinguished, 
and  his  own  personal  enemy,  marshal 
Bagnal,  was  the  man  whose  mission  it 
was  to  work  out  that  end.  At  the 
same  time  that  O'Neill  knew  all  this, 
the  wisdom  and  depth  of  mind  for 
which  lie   was  so  remarkable,  taught 

*  Captain  Thomas  Lee,  who  at  this  very  time  was 
initing  the  "  memorial"  which  he  addross(^  to  Queeu 


him  the  futility  of  waging  war  against 
England  in  the  old-fashioned  piecemeal 
style.  He  knew  that  the  aid  of  foreign 
Catholic  powers  was  indispensable,  and 
that  a  favorable  oj^portunity  should  be 
awaited;  and  hence,  while  he  would 
promote  a  spirit  of  nationality  among 
the  neighboring  chiefs,  he  discouraged 
the  rashness  which  would  plunge  the 
country  into  a  premature  civil  war.  It 
was  not  duplicit}'-,  but  common  pru- 
dence, therefore,  which  prevented  him 
from  hastily  flying  to  arms;  and  not 
only  does  it  seem  certain  that  when  he 
entered  the  field  against  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  goaded  into  that  course 
by  insults  and  injustice,  but  it  cannot 
be  positively  asserted  that  he  would 
not  have  lived  all  his  life  in  passive 
submission  to  the  English  crown  had 
he  not  been  ultimately  driven  to  resist- 
ance. He  foresaw  this  contingency 
from  a  distance,  and  was  prepared  for 
it ;  and,  if  he  was  slow  in  rising,  he,  at 
least,  approached  nearer  than  any  other 
Irishman  to  the  liberation  of  his  coun- 
try from  a  foreign  yoke. 

Tyrone  despised  the  malignity  of 
Bagnal,  and  offered  to  prove  the  injus- 
tice of  his  charges  by  the  ordeal  of 
single  combat;  but  his  enemy  added 
cowardice  to  his  malice,  and  declined. 
The  council  deliberated  whether  they 
should  seize  the  earl  while  he  was  in 
their  power,  but  some  of  the  members 
were  friendly  to  him,  and  he  was  per* 
mitted  to  depart  in  safety.* 


Elizabeth,  and  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  tha 
characters  of  all  the  parties  concern jd,  says: —  Ho 
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A.  D.  1595. — Sir  William  Russell's 
first  exploit  was  au  attack  upon  Fiagh 
MacHugh  O'Byrne,  who  was  called 
"the  fii-ebrand  of  the  mountains,"  and 
whose  castle  of  Ballinacor  (Baile-ua- 
cuirre),  in  Glenmalure,  he  took  by 
surprise  in  January.  Fiagh,  however, 
escaped  with  his  family,  having  been 
alai'med  by  the  accidental  sound  of 
a  drum,  just  as  the  deputy's  troops 
I'eached  the  outer  rampart.  Wal- 
ter Riavagh,  or  the  swarthy,  one  of  the 
Kildare  Geraldines,  was  goaded  into  re- 
bellion, and  joined  Fiagh ;  and  scarce- 
ly had  Russell  returned  to  Dublin 
from  Ballinacor,  where  he  placed  an 
English  garrison,  when  Walter  made  a 
nocturnal  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis,  and  burned  the  suburb- 


(O'NeiU)  will,  if  it  so  stand  with  your  majesty's  pleasure, 
oflFer  himself  to  the  marshal,  who  hath  been  the  chiefest 
instrument  against  hiin,  to  prove  with  his  sword  that 
he  hath  most  wrongfully  accused  him  ;  and  because  it 
ia  no  conquest  for  him  to  overthrow  a  man  ever  held  in 
the  world  to  be  of  most  cowardly  behavior,  he  will,  in 
defence  of  his  innocency,  allow  his  adversary  to  come 
armed  against  him  nalied,  to  encourage  him  the  rather 
to  accept  of  his  challenge." — See  the  Dedderat.  Cur. 
Hib.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.91.,  &c. ;  and  appendix  to  Curry's  Review. 
Camden,  in  his  character  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  gives  him 
credit   for   "  great  physical   powers  of  endurance,  in- 
defatigable industry,   mental   qualities   suited   to   the 
greatest  undertakings,  great  military  knowledge,  and  a 
profound  depth  of  mind  to  dissemble  {ad  dmularidmn)." 
Anncdes,  an.  1590,  p.  572,  ed.  of  1639.     Dr.  O'Donovan, 
In  his  notes  to  the  Four  Masters,  (vol.  vi.,  p.  1888,)  says 
of  this  most  remarkable  man : — "Whether  this  earl, 
Hugh,  was  an  O'Neill  or  not — and  the  editor  feels  satis- 
fied that  Shane-an-diomais  proved  in  England  that  he 
was  not — he  was  the  cleverest  man  that  ever  bore  that 
name.  The  O'Kellys  of  Bregia,  of  whom  this  Hugh  must 
have  been  (if  he  were  not  of  the  blood  of  the  O'Neills), 
were  descended  from  Hugh  Slaine,  monarch  of  Ireland 
from  599  till  605.    Connell  Mageoghegan  says  that  there 
reigned,  of  King  Hugh  Slaine's  race,  as  monarchs  of  this 

kingdom,  nine  kings we  may,  therefore,  well 

believe   that  the  blood  of  Hugh  Slaine,  which  was 
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an  village  of  Crumlin,  carrying  off  the 
leaden  roof  of  the  church  to  make 
bullets,  while  the  garrison  of  Dublin 
witnessed  the  conflagration  without  be- 
ing able  to  render  any  assistance.  This 
happened  on  the  30  th  of  January,  and 
in  the  following  April  he  was  taken 
treacherously  and  executed  in  Dublin.* 
The  Irish  had  been  goaded  by  op- 
pressions under  which  human  nature 
could  not  long  writhe  without  resist- 
ance; and  disaffection  had  become  so 
general,  especially  in  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught,  that  there  could  be  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  a  great  civil  war  was 
imminent.  The  lord  deputy  solicited 
reinforcements  from  England,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  Sir  John  Nori-is,  or 
Norreys,  an  officer  of  great  experience 

brought  so  low  in  the  grandfather,  found  its  level  in 
the  military  genius  and  towering  ambition  of  Hugh, 
earl  of  Tyrone." 

.  *  O'Sullevan,  in  his  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
(p.  162,  ed.  of  1850,)  gives  an  interesting  accoupt  of  the 
fate  of  this  Walter  Reagh,  or  Riavagh.  One  Peter 
Fitzgerald,  who  had  become  a  Protestant,  and  who  was 
in  the  employment  of  the  government,  was  his  great  ene- 
my, and  attacked  his  house  of  Gloran.  Walter,  soon 
after,  with  Terence,  Felim,  and  Raymond  O'Byrne,  the 
sons  of  Fiagh,  attacked  Peter's  castle,  and  setting  it  oiv 
fire,  burned  it  with  its  inmates.  This,  according  to 
O'Sullevan,  was  the  oeginning  of  Walter's  rebellion. 
Subsequently  he  was  besieged  in  his  castle  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  his  brotuers,  Uerald  and  James,  slain,  some 
say  hanged,  when  ne  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy 
and  escaped.  Nor  long  after  he  was  wounded  in  a  con- 
flict with  a  party  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  oat  was 
carried  off  by  a  companion  named  George  O'More,  who 
secreted  him  in  a  cavern,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  his 
attendant,  and,  being  conveyed  to  Dublin,  was  impaled 
— other  accounts  say  hanged  and  quarteiea,  or  hanged 
in  chains.  Terence  O'Byrne  was,  some  time  after,  de- 
livered to  the  English  by  his  own  liather,  Fiagh,  who 
was  wrongfully  persuaded  that  he  had  formed  a  plot  to 
betray  him.  O'Sullevan  says  that  Terence  was  exe- 
cuted in  Dubhn,  after  being  offered  his  life  if  he  ckaoged 
his  religion. 
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and  celebrity,  and  whose  brothei-,  Sir 
Thomas,  was  president  of  Munster, 
should  be  sent  over  as  lord  general 
with  2,000  veteran  troops  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  Brittany, 
together  with  1,000  men  of  a  fresh 
levy.  The  earl  of  Tyrone  now  thought 
it  high  time  to  declare  himself.  He 
found  himself  already  treated  as  an 
enemy  by  the  government  on  the  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  his  countrymen 
could  bear  their  galling  yoke  no  longer. 
He  accordingly  seized  the  fort  of  the 
Blackwater,  commanding  the  passage 
into  his  own  territory,  while  O'Donnell, 
who  had  never  faltered  in  his  hostility 
to  England,  and  burned  to  avenge  his 
own  and  his  country's  wrongs,  made 
incursions,  in  Mai-ch  and  April,  into 
Connaught  and  Annally  O'Farrell,  to 
plunder  the  recent  English  settlements 
there,  and  to  burn  and  destroy  their 
castles.  These  movements  Red  Hugh 
executed  with  such  rapidity  thai  he 
escaped  any  serious  collision  with  the 
En  owlish  foi'ces. 

As  soon  as  Sir  John  Norris  and  his 
troops  aii-ived,  an  expedition  to  the 
north  was  prepai-ed,  and  O'Neill  i-e- 
lincpiished  the  Blackwater  fort,  after 
destroying  the  works  and  burning  the 

*  Thers  are  some  important  circumstances  connected 
with  tliese  first  movements  in  the  north.  The  Four 
Masters  state  that  O'NeiU  had  invited  O'Donnell  to  join 
him,  and  that  they  marched  to  Faughard,  near  Dundalk, 
to  have  a  ])arley  with  the  deputy,  who,  however,  did  not 
come  :  while  from  the  English  accounts  it  would  appear 
that  O'Neill  had  written  letters  both  to  Russell  and  to 
Norris,  proposing  to  meet  and  confer  with  them  on  the 
occasion,  but  that  the  letters  were  intercepted  by  Bag- 
nal.  Thus  the  lord  deputy  proclaimed  O'Neill  a  traitor, 
>n  ignorance  of  the  overtures  which  the  latter  had  made. 


town  of  Dungannon,  including  his  own 
house.  Our  annalists  say  that  the 
English  army  marched  beyond  Armagh  'M 
until  they  came  in  view  of  the  in-  f 
trenched  camp  of  the  Irish,  when  they 
returned  to  Armagh,  where  they  placed 
a  strong  garrison  in  the  cathedral,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications;  and  that 
Sir  William  Russell  having  then  com- 
mitted the  command  to  Norris  returned 
to  Dublin,  where  he  proclaimed  O'Neill 
a  traitor  by  the  name  of  Hugh  O'Neill, 
son  of  Mathew  Ferdarough,  or  the 
blacksmith.* 

O'Donnell,  in  the  mean  time,  obtain- 
ed in  the  west  many  successes,  which 
raised  the  confidence  of  the  Irish.  The 
castle  of  Sligo  was  given  up  to  him  by 
Ulick  Burke,  who  had  held  it  for  the 
English,  and  who  took  this  important 
step  after  slaying  George  Bingham  in 
a  private  fray  ;  f  the  people  of  Northern 
Connaught  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  their  lands  by  Bingham  and  his  myr- 
raydons,  returned  to  their  patrimonies; 
six  hundred  Scots  arrived  in  Lough 
Foyle,  under  MacLeod  of  Ara,  and  en- 
tered into  O'Donnell's  service,  and  with 
these  he  scoured  Connaught  as  far  as 
Tuam  and  Dunmore,  returning  into 
Donegal   through   Costello    and    Sligo, 

\  George  Bingham  manned  and  armed  a  ship,  with 
which  he  pillaged  the  coast  of  Tirconnell,  plundering 
the  Carmelite  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at  Ratb- 
mullen,  and  the  church  of  St.  Columbkille,  on  Tory- 
island  ;  but  on  his  return  from  the  expedition,  an  alter- 
cation took  place  between  him  and  Ulick  Burke,  son  of 
Redmond-na-Scuab,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  fortress  of 
Sligo,  relative  to  the  share  of  the  spoils  to  which  the 
Irish  section  of  the  crew  were  entitled,  and  Burke  hav- 
ing slain  his  antagonist,  gave  up  the  castle  to  Red  Hugh 
O'DoaneU.— Four  Masters. 
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and  thus  avoiding  Bingham,  who  thought 
to  intercept  him  in  the  Curlieu  mount- 
ains. Sir  Richard,  who  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  earls  of  Thomond  and 
Clanrickard,  with  their  contingents,  fol- 
lowed Red  Hugh  as  far  as  Sligo,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which  was 
bravely  defended  by  O'Donnell's  garri- 
son. He  attempted  to  sap  the  walls 
under  cover  of  a  testudo  or  penthouse, 
constructed  of  the  timber  taken  from  a 
neighboring  monastery;  but  the  ward- 
ers hulled  down  rocks  and  fired  upon 
them  from  the  battlements,  destroying 
their  machinery,  and  compelling  them 
to  raise  the  siege  and  depart.  O'Don- 
nell  then  demolished  the  castle,  that  it 
might  not  fall  at  a  futui-e  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  dismissed  his  Scot- 
tish mercenaries,  and  returned  home. 

An  attempt  made  by  Sir  John  Mor- 
ris and  his  brother,  to  revictual  Ar- 
magh, was  defeated  by  O'Neill.  Both 
Noi'rises  were  wounded  and  obliged  to 
retieat  to  Newry ;  but  they  succeed- 
ed soon  after  in  throwing  relief  into 
Monaghan,  where  an  English  gairison 
had  fortified  themselves  in  the  monas- 
tery. In  the  return  march  from  Mon- 
aghan, the  royal  tioops  were  attacked 
at    Clontibret,   and   a   despei-ate    fight 

*  O'Sullevan  Beare  {Hist.  Oath.,  torn  3,  lib.  3,  c.  ii.) 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  battle  at  Clontibret,  in 
the  course  of  which  James  Segrave  (Sedgreius)  of  Meath 
encountered  O'Neill  in  single  combat.  Segrave  was  a 
man  of  great  stature  and  strength,  and  the  lances  of 
both  combatants  having  been  shivered,  he  trusted  to 
his  enormous  physical  power,  and  grasping  O'Neill  by 
the  neck,  pulled  him  from  his  horse.  Both  fell  to  the 
ground  and  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  deadly  struggle  ; 
but  O'Neill  ooDtrived  to  «eiae  his  da^er,  which  he 


took  place,  in  which  several  of  the  Etg- 
lish  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  es- 
caped with  difficulty  to  Newry,  from 
which  town  a  party  had  come  to  succor 
them.* 

O'Neill  had  hitherto  acted  chiefly  on 
the  defensive,  and  when  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  queen  to  treat 
with  the  confederated  chiefs,  he  entered 
into  the  negotiations  with  alacrity. 
The  commissioners  were  the  treasurer, 
Wallop,  and  Chief-justice  Gardiner,  with 
whom  the  northern  leaders  confei'red 
in  an  open  field  near  Dundalk.  The 
Irish  chiefs  made  such  representations 
of  their  grievances,  that  the  commis- 
sioners confessed  some  of  them  were  rea- 
sonable enough,  but  said  these  should 
be  referred  to  the  queen;  and  the  confed* 
ei'ates  having-  no  confidence  in  the  Ens:- 
llsh  goveinment,  and  being  now  taught 
reliance  on  themselves,  broke  off  the 
conference.  This  occurred  in  July,  and 
unless  some  of  the  incidents  already 
noticed  took  place  subsequent  to  that 
date,  Hugh  O'Neill  remained  inactiv^e 
during  the  rest  of  the  year;f  but  on 
the  death  of  Tuilough  Luineach,  in  the 
course  of  the  summei-,  he  assumed  the 
Iiish  title  of  the  O'Neill  in  addition  to 
the    English    one    of   earl    of    Tyrone. 


plunged  into  the  abdomen  of  his  antagonist,  and 
thus  ended  a  combat  of  which  both  armies  stood  spec- 
tators. 

f  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  dates  of  these 
events  ;  for  while  the  Irish  accounts  place  the  affair  of 
Clontibret  in  May,  the  English  fix  the  revictualling  of 
Armagh  and  Moaaghan  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  therefore,  after  the  first  attempt  (in  July)  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  confederates.  (See  Wright's  Historj 
of  Ireland.) 
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O'Donnell  retuined  to  Connaught  in 
December,  and  appeared  to  exercise 
regal  powei'S  in  that  province.  He  de- 
termined some  disputed  titles  to  chief- 
taincy, conferring  that  of  the  O'Dowda 
on  Tiege,  the  legitimate  heir,  and  form- 
ally inaugurating  Theobald  Burke,  son 
of  Walter  Kittagh,  as  the  Mac  William  * 
He  destroyed  thirteen  castles  on  this 
occasion,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Tirconnell.  All  the  Irish  of  northern 
and  eastern  Connaught  had  joined  in 
the  insurrection  ;  and  the  hostages  of 
the  province  having,  in  August  this 
year,  broken  from  their  prison  in  Gal- 
way,  after  drinking  some  wine,  were 
all  either  shot  by  their  guard,  who 
stopped  them  at  the  west  bridge  in 
that  town,  or  taken  and  hanged  by 
Bingham.f 

A.  D.  1596. — Differences  had  long  pre- 
vailed between  the  lord  general,  Nor- 
ris,  and  the  lord  deputy,  Russell.  "  The 
former,"  says  Leland,  "had  judgment 
and  equity  to  discern  that  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  Irish  had  been  provoked  by 
sevei'al   instances    of  wanton   insolence 


*  Tliis  Theobald,  whose  father,  Walter  Kittagh  or 
the  "  left-handed,"  was  the  son  of  the  Mac  William 
who  defeated  Sir  Edward  Fitton  at  the  battle  of  Shrule 
in  1750,  was,  according  to  the  pedigree  in  Archdall's 
Lodge,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  414,  &c.,  the  representative  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  MacWilliam  lochtar,  or  Lower 
Burkes.  In  1595,  he  took  the  castle  of  Belleck,  near 
Ballina,  from  Bingham's  garrison,  and  routed  a  body  of 
troops  sent  to  reheve  it.  His  opponent  in  the  claim  to 
Jie  chieftaincy  was  another  Theobald  Burke,  better 
known  as  Tioboit-na-Long,  of  whom  presently.  It  may 
bo  observed  here  that  Lodge  incorrectly  writes  the  title 
of  tlie  lower  or  northern  MacWilliams  Oiighter  instead 
of  lochtar,  and  that  of  the  upper  or  southt^rn  branch, 
Eightcr  instead  of  Uaihtar,  and  that  the  mistake  has 
wept  into  many  work»-on  Irish  history. 


and  oppression."  The  deputy,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Norris, 
adopted  opposite  views,  and  insisted  on 
a  "  rigorous  persecution  of  the  rebels." 
The  opinions  of  Norris  became  popular 
in  England,  and  a  commission  was 
issued  to  him  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton 
to  treat  with  the  confederates.  Terms 
of  submission  were  agreed  on,  and  pro- 
mises of  pardon  given ;  but  our  annal- 
ists tell  us  that  the  Irish  did  not  re- 
gard this  arrangement  of  differences  as 
conclusive.  O'Neill's  first  demand  waa 
for  religious  liberty,  and  this  would  not 
be  conceded.  Norris,  who  had  re- 
mained inactive  during  the  winter,  took 
the  opportunity,  however,  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Ulster,  and  marched  to 
suppress  the  commotion  in  Connaught ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  placing  gar- 
risons in  some  strong  castles  abandoned 
by  the  Irish,  nothing  decisive  was  ef- 
fected there.  The  repeated  complaints 
of  the  barbarities  of  Bingham  had  at 
length  made  some  impression  on  the 
queen  and  her  council.  Sir  Richard 
left  Ireland  without  permission  to  an- 

f  Among  the  chiefs  of  Eastern  Connaught  who  had 
revolted  at  this  time,  was  Donnell  CMadden,  chief  of 
O'Madden's  country,  on  the  Shannon.  Cloghan,  one 
of  his  castles  in  the  district  of  Lusmagh,  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  the  lord  deputy,  Russell,  in 
March,  1596,  and  we  mention  the  circumstance  on  ac- 
count of  the  memorable  reply  of  the  Irish  garrison. 
CMadden  himself  waa  absent,  but  his  brave  warders 
told  Captain  Thomas  Lee,  who  was  sent  by  the  deputy 
to  summon  them,  that  "  if  every  man  in  his  lordship's 
company  were  a  lord  deputy,  still  they  would  not  sur- 
render." Next  day,  however,  the  castle  was  captured, 
and  forty-six  persons  slain ;  those  who  were  taken, 
being  hurled  from  the  battlements  and  thus  killed 
(See  the  extract  from  Sir  William  Russell's  Journal, 
published  in  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Hy  Many,  pp.  149,  150.) 
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Rwer  the  charges  against  him,  and  on 
presenting  himself  at  court  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  Sir  Conyers  Clif- 
ford, a  just  and  humane  man,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead  president  of 
Con  naught. 

Scarcely  had  the  cessation  of  arms 
been  agreed  to  between  the  Ulster 
chiefs  and  the  queen's  commissioners, 
when  three  Spanish  pinnaces  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  bringing  en- 
couraging letters  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  a  supply  of  military  stores,  ad- 
dressed specially  to  O'Donnell.  O'Neill 
is  charged  by  the  English  with  having 
communicated  to  Fiagh  MacHugh,  and 
the  other  Leinster  insurgents,  the  news 
of  the  promises  held  out  by  Spain,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  sent  to  the  lord 
deputy,  as  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  submission,  the  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Soanish  monarch. 
Such  charges  of  dissimulation,  so  fre- 
quently reiterated  against  the  earl  of 
Tyrone,  by  English  wq-iters,  deserve 
little  attention.  It  is  natural  that  he 
should  have  wished  to  deceive  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  to  gain  time  until 
his  plans  were  matured  and  expected 
succor  had  arrived ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  means  he  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  were  not,  under 
the  circumstances,  quite  legitimate.  It 
was  understood  that  several  Irish  chiefs 


*  Several  conflicts,  not  recorded,  indeed,  with  any 
minute  attention  to  clironology,  would  nevertheless  ap- 
pear from  O'Sullevan  Beare's  Catholic  History  to  have 
taken  place  between  O'Neill  and  the  English  before  the 
close  of  this  year.  Owny,  son  of  Rory  Oge  O'More,  was, 
at  this  time,  plundering  the  English  of  Leix,  and  Fiagh 


now  signed  an  invitation  to  the  king  of 
Spain  to  invade  Ireland,  but  that 
O'Neill  only  intimated  verbally  his 
accession  to  the  league.  He  lemonstra- 
ted  against  the  hostilities  carried  on 
against  his  friend,  Fiagh  MacHugh 
O'Byrne,  and  made  these,  soon  after,  a 
pretext  for  marching  suddenly  on  Ar- 
magh, and  forcing  that  garrison  to  sur- 
render, before  Sii-  John  Norris  could 
come  to  its  relief  Yet  strange  to  say, 
another  commission,  to  treat  once  more 
with  O'Neill,  arrived  after  this  from 
England.  English  writers  express  pro- 
found disgust  at  these  repeated  over 
tures  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  course  pursued  impressed  the  Irish 
with  the  idea  of  great  weakness  in  their 
opponents.  O'Neill  refused,  as  usual, 
to  confer  v^^ith  the  commissioners  in  a 
town,  and  the  meeting,  like  the  former 
ones,  took  place  in  a  field  near  Dun- 
dalk ;  but  the  other  confederates  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  present,  and  the 
only  result  was  a  renewal  of  former 
terms  with  the  earl  of  Tyrone.* 

A.  D.  1597.— While  O'Neill  was  in- 
active in  Tyrone,  Connaught  was  the 
scene  of  the  wildest  commotions.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  year  O'Conoi 
Sligo  returned,  after  a  long  stay  in 
England,  and  manifested  a  zealous  and 
ostentatious  loyalty.     His  old  feudato- 

MacHugh  carried  terror  and  desolation  through  a  great 
part  of  Leinster.  The  former  slew  Alexander  and  Fran 
cis  Cosby,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  Francis  Cosby  of 
Mullamast  notoriety,  and  routed  their  troops  at  Strad. 
baily  Bridge,  on  the  19th  of  May. — See  Hardimau  • 
Insh  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  165. 
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ries,  MacDonough  of  Tireiill,  and 
O'Hait,  were  detached,  by  his  influence, 
-fi'om  the  Catholic  cause,  and  these  ex- 
amples, together  with  the  popularity  of 
Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Eng-lish  ranks  in  the  west. 
Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  took  immediate 
steps  to  punish  the  defection.  In  De- 
cember he  crossed  the  river  of  Sligo, 
and  swept  off  every  head  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  friends  of  O'Conor; 
and  the  following  January  he  returned 
with  a  much  larger  force,  and  ovei-ran 
all  Connaught.  He  bui-ned  the  gates 
of  Athenry  and  pillaged  the  town ; 
and  all  the  territory  of  Clanrickard  was 
plundered  by  him  as  far  as  Maree,  Oran- 
more.  and  the  walls  of  Gal  way.  He 
then  returned  home  laden  with  spoils, 
routing,  on  his  way,  a  foi-ce  which 
O'Conor  Sligo  had  collected  to  intercept 
him.  Theobald  Burke,  surnamed  Na- 
Long,  or  "  of  the  ships,"  who  claimed 
the  title  and  estates  of  MacWilliam,  in 
opposition  to  Theobald,  son  of  Walter 
Kittagh,  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  Clif- 
ford and  O'Conor  Sligo,  in  expelling  his 
rival,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  restored  by 
O'Donnell,  and  once  more  expelled  by 
the  power  of  the  English  and  of  the 


*  Theobald-na-Long,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  the 
Bon  of  Risdiard-an-Iarain,  or  '  Iron  Richard,"  who  was 
highly  praised  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  died  in  1585. 
Tlieobald's  mother  was  the  famous  Grace  O'Malley,  or 
Qraine-ni-Mliaile(Granu-Weal),daugliterofOwenO'Mal- 
ley,  chief  of  the  Owles,  or  Umaile,  in  Mayo.  This  sin- 
gular woman  was  married  first  to  O'Flaherty,  chief  of 
West  Connaught,  and  during  the  minority  of  her  brother 
took  tlm  command  of  a  fleet  of  galleys  on  several  pirati- 
cal excursions.  She  waa  then  outlawed,  and  defeated 
•ome  trooDs  sent  to  besiege  her  castle  of  Carrigahooly  ; 


Irish  loyalists.      Thus   was    the  whole 
province  plunged  in  disorder.* 

In  Leinster,  Fiagh  MacHugh  O'Byrne 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  through  the  jealousy  of  some 
of  his  kinsmen,  and  slain  in  May  this 
year;  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
Sir  William  Russell  was  removed  from 
the  government,  and  Thomas,  Lord 
Borough,  or  Burgh,  sent  over  to  replace 
him.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
deputy  was  to  deprive  Sir  John  Norris 
of  the  generalship,  and  send  him  to 
govern  Munster  with  his  brother.  The 
gallant  veteran,  who  while  in  oflBce  had 
indeed  perfornr»ed  no  service  worthy  of 
his  great  military  reputation,  soon  after 
died  broken-hearted.  Lord  Borough 
next  ordered  a  great  muster  of  forces 
at  Drogheda,  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
marching  at  their  head,  crossed  the 
Black  water  without  opposition ;  demol- 
ished a  small  fort  which  O'Neill  had 
raised,  and  erected  a  strong  one  in 
which  he  placed  a  garrison  of  300  men, 
under  the  command  of  a  brave  officer 
named  Williams.  O'Neill,  who  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  first  taken  by 
surprise,  vigorously  assailed  the  lord 
deputy's  camp,  and  sent  reinforcements 


but,  on  her  marriage  with  Sir  Richard  Burke,  she  was 
reconciled  to  government,  and  subsequently  performed 
some  valuable  services  for  the  queen.  Many  traditions 
are  preserved  in  the  west  about  her  exploits,  her  visits  to 
Elizabeth,  &c.  On  her  voyage  to  London,  at  the  queen's 
invitation,  about  1575,  her  son  Theobald  was  born ; 
hence  his  sobriquet  "Na-Long" — "of  the  ships."  He 
was  knighted,  it  is  said,  by  Elizabeth  while  an  infant, 
and  was  created  first  Viscovmt  Mayo,  by  Charles  I. — See 
Lodge;  also,  the  Anthologia  Hibernica  for  1793  and 
1794. 
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to  Tyrrell,  who  carried  on  the  war  in 
Leinster.* 

Lord  Borough  had  directed  Sir  Con- 
yers  Clifford  to  make  a  simultaneous 
movement  against  O'Donnell,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  loyalist  forces  of  Con- 
naught  assembled  at  the  monastery  of 
Boyle,  on  the  24th  of  July.  They 
marched  to  Sligo,  and  thence  to  the 
Erne,  which,  after  some  hard  fighting, 
they  crossed  at  the  ford  of  Ath-cul-uain, 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  Belleek ; 
Murrough  O'Brien,  baron  of  Inchiquin, 
was  shot  by  the  Irish  while  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ford ;  and  Clifford  having 
obtained  some  cannon  by  sea  from  Gal- 
way,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Bally- 
shannon,  which  was  defended  with 
great  bravery  for  O'Donnell  by  Hugh 
Crawford,  a  Scot,  with  eighty  soldiers, 
of  whom  some  were  Spaniards,  and  the 
i-est  Irish.  An  incessant  fire  was  kept 
up  on  the  castle  for  three  days,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  a  testudo  an  attempt 
was  made  to  sap  the  walls ;  but  the 
beams  and  rocks  hurled  fi-om  the  bat- 
tlements by  the  defenders  demolished 
the  works  of  the  assailants,  and  O'Don- 
nell arriving  with  a  considerable  force, 
besieged  the  royal  army  in  their  own 
camp.     At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the 


*  About  this  time  Captain  Tyrrell  cut  off  a  detach- 
ment of  1,000  men  of  the  royal  army  sent  against  him 
from  Mulliugar,  under  the  command  of  young  Barnwell, 
8on  of  Lord  Trimblestone.  Tyrrell  had  a  much  smaller 
force  under  his  command,  but  prepared  an  ambuscade 
with  great  skill  at  the  place  since  called  Tyrrell's  Pass,  in 
West  Meath,  and  it  is  said  that  only  one  man  of  the 
enemy  escaped  to  relate  the  disaster  at  the  English 
headquarters.  (See  the  Abbe  Mageoghegan's  History 
i^f  Ireland,  p.  505,  Duffy's  ed.)    It  is  probable,  however. 


15th  of  August,  Clifford  silently  re- 
crossed  the  Erne  at  a  ford  immediately 
above  the  cataract  of  Assaroe,  over 
which  several  of  his  men  were  washed 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent ;  and 
O'Donnell,  regretting  the  remissness 
which  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape, 
pursued  him  over  the  river.  The  pow 
der  of  the  Irish  was,  however,  spoiled 
by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  the 
royal  army  was  enabled  to  retreat  in 
safety  to  Sligo,  having  abandoned  three 
pieces  of  ordnance  and  a  quantity  of 
stores. 

The  spirits  of  the  Irish  were  elated 
by  so  many  successes.  O'Neill  laid 
siege  to  the  new  Blackwater  fort ;  but 
in  storming  it  by  the  aid  of  scaling 
ladders — which  proved  to  be  too  short 
— he  lost  thirty  of  his  men,  and  then 
resolved  to  starve  the  garrison  into 
submission.  This  would  have  been 
soon  effected  had  not  Lord  Borough 
marched  witn  a  strong  force,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  siege,  and  throwing 
in  relief  both  in  men  and  provisions. 
The  lord  deputy,  however,  fell  danger- 
ously ill  before  the  walls,  or,  as  the 
Irish  accounts  say,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  died  in  a  litter  before  he  could 
be  carried  as  far  as  Newry.f     On  the 


that  Tyrrell's  Pass  owes  its  name  not  to  this  conflict^ 
but  to  the  castle  of  the  Tyrrells  which  stood  near. 

f  Either  on  this  or  on  his  former  march  to  the  Black- 
water,  the  lord  deputy  lost  his  wife's  brother,  Sir  Franci? 
Vaughan,  who  was  killed  by  the  Irish ;  and  the  earl  of 
Kildare  died  at  Drogheda  of  the  wounds  which  he  re- 
ceived,  or,  as  others  say,  of  chagrin  for  his  two  foster- 
brothers,  who  were  killed  before  the  Blackwater  fort. 
This  earl  was  Henry,  who  succeeded  on  the  death  (in 
15851  of  his  father  Garrett,  brother  of  Silken  Thomaa 
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news  of  his  death  reaching  Dublin  the 
council  chose  as  his  successor  Sir  Thomas 
Norris,  the  president  of  Munster;  but 
this  selection  was  provisional,  for  in  a 
month  after,  the  civil  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  committed  to  Archbishop 
Loftus,  who  was  also  lord  chancellor, 
and  Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  chief  justice 
of  the  queen's  bench,  as  lords  justices, 
and  the  military  government  to  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  as  lord  lieutenant. 

Meanwhile  O'Doniiell  plundered  the 
lands  of  O'Conor  Roe,  who  had  joined 
the  English  party,  and  this  produced 
Bome  jealousy  between  O'Donnell  and 
O'Rourke,  who  was  friendly  to  O'Conor. 
Ilngh  Magnii-e  and  Coi'mac,  brother  of 
O'Neill,  entered  West  Meath  and  sacked 
and  bui'ned  Mullingar.  Theobald,  son 
of  Walter  Kittagh  Burke,  retook  the 
territory  of  MacWilliam,  and  plundered 
the  Ovvles  or  O'Malley's  country;  Tyr- 
rell, at  the  head  of  the  Leiuster  insur- 
gents, devastated  Ormond,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  large  body  of  the  royal  troops 
at  Maryborough  ;  Sir  John  Chichester, 
governor  of  Cari'ickfergus,  with  three 
companies  of  his  garrison,  was  cut  off 
by  Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell ;  in  short, 
the  country  was  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics,  when  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  earl  of  Ormond  opened 
a  new  door  for  negotiations  with  the 
Irish  chieftains.  Our  annalists  say  that 
shoitly  before  Christmas   the   earls  of 


and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam. Among  the  losses  of  the  government  about  tliis 
jieriod,  it  may  bo  stated  that  on  the  11  th  of  March,  1597, 
144  barrels  of  gunpowder,  ju«t  received  from  England, 


Ormond  and  Thomond  went  to  Ulster 
and  remained  three  days  in  a  conference 
with  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell ;  that  they 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  queen,  and 
that  a  truce  was  to  be  observed  until 
May,  when  the  royal  decision  on  the 
points  at  issue  would  be  made  known. 

A.D.  1598. — The  modifications  which 
Elizabeth  required  in  the  terms  of 
peace  were  received  earlier  than  was 
expected,  and  another  conference  was 
held  with  O'Neill  on  the  15th  of  March, 
to  communicate  them  to  him.  The 
chief  of  Tyrone  discussed  the  several 
points  with  a  freedom  which  showed 
that  he  well  knew  the  weakness  of  the 
government  and  his  own  increased 
strength.  He  refused  to  desert  his  con- 
federates until  they  had  time  allowed 
them  to  come  in  and  submit ;  he  con- 
sented to  ren(mnce  the  title  of  O'Neill, 
but  would  reserve  the  substantial  rights 
of  the  chieftaincy ;  he  would  not  give 
up  the  sons  of  Shane  O'Neill,  as  he  had 
not  received  them  into  his  charge  from 
the  State :  he  would  admit  a  sheriff  into 
Tyrone,  provided  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  country,  and  not  appointed  im- 
mediately ;  he  would  surrender  political 
refugees,  but  not  such  as  fled  to  Tyrone 
on  account  of  religious  persecution :  in 
fine,  refused  to  give  up  his  eldest  son 
as  a  hostage.  The  independent  tone  of 
O'Neill  was  deeply  galling  to  the  Eng- 


exploded  in  Winetavern-street,  Dublin,  producing  fear 
ful  havoc  in  the  neighborhood.  (See  Gilbert's  Hist,  oj 
Dublin,  vol.  i.,  p.  154.) 
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lish,  but  the  earls  of  Thomond  and 
Clanrickard  with  other  distinguished 
Irishmen,  were  nevertheless  delegated 
to  sul)mit  his  propositions  anew  to 
Elizabeth,  and  that  haughty  pi-in- 
cess  not  only  consented  to  abate  some 
of  her  claims,  but  O'Neill's  pardon 
was  actually  drawn  up,  bearing  date 
April  11th,  1598,  and  sealed  with 
the  great  seal  of  Ireland.  These  hol- 
low concessions,  however,  came  too  late. 
O'Neill  believed  that  the  oppor.tunity 
had  arrived  to  obtain  infinitely  more — 
the  liberation  of  his  country  itself.  He 
expected  the  long-promised  succor  from 
Spain  ;  the  national  cause  was  progress- 
ing favorably  at  home,  and  he  dreaded 
lest  further  delay  should  cool  the  ardor 
of  the  Irish  chieftains.  He  therefore 
broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  rejected 
the  proffered  pardon,  V)y  avoiding  the 
messenger  sent  to  convey  it  to  him.* 

On  the  '7th  of  June,  the  last  truce 
expired,  and  two  days  after,  O'Neill 
appeared  with  a  division  of  his  army 
before  the  Blackwater  fort,  "  swearing 
by  his  barbarous  hand  that  he  would 
not  depart  until  he  had  carried  it ;  f 
while  he  sent  another  division  into 
Breffny,  to  attack  the  castle  of  Cavau. 
There   could   be  no  more  valiant  man 


♦  O'Neill  afterwards  Bcorned  to  plead  this  pardon,  so 
that  he  was  outlawed  in  1600,  says  Moryson,  on  the  in- 
dictment of  1595.  It  may  be  here  added  that,  during 
the  truce,  James,  brother  of  tlie  earl  of  Ormond,  with 
other  gentlemen,  made  an  incursion  into  Ikerrin  against 
Brian  Reagh  O'More,  but  lost  several  of  their  men. 
James  Butler  was  made  prisoner,  but  O'More  gener- 
ously gave  him  up  to  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  a  week 
after.  Redmond  Burke,  son  of  John-of -the- Shamrocks, 
owing  to  the  injustice  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Clan- 
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than  Captain  Thomas  Williams,  who 
commanded  in  the  unhappy  fort  of  the 
Blackwater,  and  who  was  resolved  to 
defend  his  charge  to  the  last  man  ;  and 
O'Neill,  profiting  by  the  lesson  which 
the  former  vigorous  defence  had  taught 
him,  resolved  to  make  no  more  assaults, 
but  set  about  inclosing  the  fort  with 
vast  trenches,  to  prevent  the  sorties  of 
foraging  parties.  These  trenches,  which 
were  connected  with  great  tracts  of 
bog,  were  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  several  feet  deep,  "with  a  thorny 
hedge  at  the  top."  The  approaches  to 
the  fort  were  "plashed,"  the  roads 
rendered  impassable  to  artilleiy  by 
trenches,  and  the  Irish  army  so  posted 
that  no  force  could  advance  to  I'elieve 
the  garrison  without  fighting  a  battle. 
The  fort  was  scarcely  victualled  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  would  have  been  soon 
forced  by  hunger  to  surrender,  had  not 
the  besieged  had  the  good  fortune  to 
seize  "divers  horses  and  mai-es,"  on  the 
flesh  of  which  they  subsisted. 

Long  and  anxious  was  the  debate  at 
the  council-board  in  Dublin,  as  to  the 
course  now  to  be  pursued.  The  Eng- 
lish power  in  Ireland  was  in  a  most 
critical  position.  Only  a  few  garrisons 
remained   in    all    Ulster.       Connaught 

rickard,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  100  men  from  O'Neill,  who  sent  him  with 
others  to  fight  under  Tyrrell's  standard  in  Leinster ; 
and  in  Connaught,  O'Rourke,  who  had  made  his  sub- 
mission to  Clifford  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  O'Con- 
or  Roe,  returned  to  the  national  cause,  for,  as  the  Four 
Masters  say,  it  was  at  that  time  thought  safer  in  Con- 
naught "  to  have  the  governor  in  opposition  than  to 
be  pursued  by  O'Donnell's  vengeance." 

f  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  to  Cecil,  June  11th,  1598. 
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was  ill  arms.  A  well-organized  Iiish 
army,  under  Captain  Tyrrell,  and  other 
])rave  and  experienced  leaders,  threat- 
ened the  seat  of  government  in  Leinster. 
The  prestige  of  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell 
was  becoming  every  day  gi-eater.  The 
latter  entertained  a  hatred  of  England 
which  nothing  could  mitigate;  while 
the  former  was  more  formidable  foi'  his 
knowledge  of  modei'u  warfare,  his  con- 
summate prudence,  and  his  subtlety  as 
a  statesman.  Keinforcements  of  troops 
arrived  at  Duno^arvan  from  England, 
but  in  attempting  to  reach  Dublin,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Irish,  and  lost 
over  400  men.*  The  English  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  nevei*  in  more 
pusillanimous  hands  than  those  of  the 
present  lord  justices;  and  the  iron-heart- 
ed Ormond  himself — "  a  man  of  great 
enei-gy  and  boldness,"  as  Camden  de- 
scribes him — was  dismayed  at  the  strug- 
gle before  him.  The  council  had  writ- 
ten to  England  for  help  and  advice. 
The  civil  members  strongly  urged  that 
Captain  Williams  should  be  directed 
to  surrender  the  Blackwater  fort  to 
O'Neill  on  the  best  conditions  that  he 
could  obtain.  Even  Ormond  would 
reluctantly  yield  to  this  view,  but  Bag- 
nal  cried  shame  at  such  timidity,  and 
insisted  that  an  army,  which  he  him- 
self undertook  to  command,  should  be 
dispatched  immediately  to  revictual  the 
foi't.  At  this  critical  moment,  Ormond 
took  the  fatal  resolution  to  divide  his 


•  See  Four  Mastery  vol.  vi.,  p.  2056,  note. 
\  Letter  of  the  LL.  JJ.  to  the  privy  council  of  August 
16th,  1598. 


forces,  and  to  mai-ch  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  division  against  the  Lein- 
ster insurgents,  while  Bagnal  led  the 
other  to  relieve  the  foi-t  of  the  Black- 
water.  This  course  was  taken  contrary 
to  the  pressing  advice  of  the  council; 
but  Ormond  considered  that  the  active 
hostilities  of  Tyrrell  and  his  cohfedei-ates 
in  Leinster,  involving  as  they  did  the 
devastation  of  his  own  county  palatine 
of  Tipperary,  demanded  the  most  stren- 
uous operations ;  while  the  other  duty 
only  concerned  what  he  styled  "the 
scurvie  fort  of  Blackwater."  Bagnal, 
too,  was  earnest  in  soliciting  for  him- 
self the  task  of  taking  vengeance  on 
the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  he  hated 
with  a  deadly  hatred ;  and  so  the  plan 
was  persevered  in.  At  the  last  moment 
the  lords  justices  sent  a  message  to  the 
commander  to  surrender  the  fort;  but 
Bagnal,  according  to  his  old  custom, 
intercepted  the  letter,  and  took  it  back 
to  the  council.f 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  August 
14th,  the  army,  which  had  reached 
Armagh  from  Newry,  with  some  slight 
losses  the  preceding  day,  set  out  from 
the  former  city  for  the  Blackwater. 
It  amounted,  by  the  English  accounts, 
to  about  4,000  foot  and  350  horse  ;J 
the  infantry  comprising  six  regiments, 
and  the  whole  were  disposed  in  three 
divisions,  the  van  being  led  by  Colonel 
Percy,  supported  by  the  marshal's  own 
regiment,  while  the  regiments  of  Colonel 


X  Captain  Montague's  report  to  the  council  sajp  3,500 
infantry  and  300  cavalry  ;  but  O'Sulievau  Beare  make* 
the  numbers  4,500  foot  and  500  horse. 
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Cosby  and  Sir  Thomas  Wingfield  came 
uext,  and  those  of  captains  Cunis,  or 
Cuynis,  and  Billings,  brought  np  the 
rear.  The  cavalry  was  commanded  by 
Sir  Calisthenes  Brooke  and  captains 
Montague  and  Fleming.  The  main 
body  of  the  Irish,  whose  infantry  was 
about  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  cavalry  a  little  more  so,  but 
who  in  point  of  arms  and  equipments 
were  greatly  inferior  to  the  royal  army, 
occupied  an  intrenched  position  near 
the  small  river  Callan,  about  two  miles 
from  Armagh,  at  a  place  called  Beal- 
an-atha-buy,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
low ford.  Bogs  and  woods  extended 
on  either  side ;  a  part  of  the  way  was 
broken  by  small  hills,  and  deep  trenches 
and  pitftills  were  dug  in  the  road  and 
neighboring  fields.  The  leaders  on 
both  sides  harangued  their  respective 
foi'ces,  and  the  Irish  were,  moreover, 
encouraged  by  O'Donnell's  poet,  Fear- 
feasa  O'Clery,  who  produced  the  words 
of  an  ancient  prophecy  attributed  to 
St  Bearchan,  foretelling  that  at  a  place 
called  the  Yellow  ford,  the  foreigner 
would  be  defeated  by  a  Hugh  O'Neill. 
The  morning,  says  O'Sullevan,  was 
calm  and  beautiful,  and  the  English 
army  advanced  from  Armagh,  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  with  colors  flying, 
drums  beating,  and  trumpets  sounding, 
in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  war;  but 
their  front  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  half  a  mile,  when  the  Irish  skir- 
mishers began  to  gall  them  severely 
from  the  brushwood  on  either  flank. 
The  most  circumstantial  account  of  the 


sequel  is  that  which  we  obtain  from 
the  English  official  reports.  The  van- 
guard of  the  royal  army  advanced  gal- 
lantly, and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
gained  possession  of  the  first  Irish  m- 
trenchments,  about  two  miles  from 
Armagh.  They  then  pushed  forward 
and  reached  an  eminence,  where  they 
were  vigorously  charged  by  the  Irish, 
and  driven  back  beyond  the  trench. 
Bagnal's  tactics  were  a  miserable  fail- 
ure. His  divisions  were  too  far  sepa- 
rated to  support  each  other;  and  his 
leading  regiment  was  cut  to  pieces 
before  the  second  had  come  to  the 
charge.  The  marshal  himself  came  up 
at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  and 
behaved  with  exti-aoi'dinary  valor,  gain- 
ing the  trench  a  second  time ;  but  the 
Irish  were  now  engaged  with  the  royal 
troops  at  every  point,  and  the  fighting 
was  so  hot  in  the  rear,  where  Red 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  Maguire,  and  James 
MacSorley  MacDonnell  charged  the 
English,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
reserve  regiments  to  support  their  front 
Bagnal  raised  the  visor  of  his  helmet, 
to  gaze  more  freely  about  him,  when  a 
musket-ball  pierced  his  forehead  and  he 
rolled  lifeless  to  the  earth.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  an  ammunition  wag- 
on exploded  in  the  central  corps  of 
the  English,  and  scattered  destruction 
around,  killing  and  wounding  several ; 
and  one  of  the  cannon  got  into  a  pit  or 
bog-hole,  and  defied  all  their  efforts  to 
extricate  it.  O'Neill,  who  had  the 
Irish  centre  under  his  own  special  com- 
mand, saw  that  the  moment  was  de- 
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cisive.  Confusion  had  already  seized 
tlie  English  ranks;  and  riding  up  with 
forty  horsemen,  followed  by  a  body  of 
spearmen,  he  plunged  with  a  loud  shout 
into  the  melee^  and  made  the  enemy 
fly  in  disorder.  All  this  time  the 
battle  raged  so  fiercely  in  the  rear  that 
the  English,  according  to  their  own 
account,  had  not  been  able  to  adv^ance 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  an  houi-  and  a 
half,  and  the  death  of  the  marshal  was 
not  known  at  that  point  when  the  fight 
had  begun.  Maelmuire  O'Reilly,  who 
was  called  "  the  handsome,"  and,  as 
V)eing  a  royalist,  was  styled  *'  the  queen's 
O'Reilly,"  made  a  des])erate  effort  to 
rally  the  royal  troops,  but  he  himself 
was  soon  numbered  with  the  slain. 
About  one  o'clock  the  route  became 
general,  and  the  pits  and  trenches 
along  the  way  caused  more  mischief  to 
the  flying  English  than  even  in  the 
morning  march.  The  new  levies  cast 
away  their  arms,  and  if  they  had  not 

*  Tlie  Irish  and  English  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
battle  are  collected  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  his  notes  to 
the  Four  Masters,  an.  1598  ;  and  all  the  documents  con- 
nected with  it  preserved  in  the  State-paper  Office,  have 
been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society  for  January,  1857.  John  Mitchell 
describes  it  in  his  own  nervous  and  eloquent  style,  in 
his  "Life  and  Times  of  Aodh  O'Neill,"  in  Dufly's 
Library  of  Ireland.  The  battle  is  sometimes  design 
Dated  the  'journey  of  the  Blackwater,"  but  by  the 
Irish'  is  usually  called  the  battle  of  Athbuidhe,  or  the 
Yellow  ford.  Its  site  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map 
of  Armagh,  sheet  12 ;  and  the  aame  of  Ballinaboy  is 
Btill  applied  to  a  small  marsh  or  cut-out  bog  in  the 
townlaud  of  Cabragh,  alK)ut  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
north  of  the  city  of  Armagh  {Four  Masters,  vi.,  p.  2061, 
note.)  The  Blackwater  fort  is  called  Portnua  by  the 
Four  Masters,  and  Portmore  by  O'SuUevan  Beare  and 
Other  contemix)rary  writers.  The  number  slain  on  the 
English  side  is,  by  the  Irish  annalists,  reckoned  2,500, 
Including  the  general  and  18  captains  ;   and  the  first 


been  so  near  Armagh,  scarcely  a  man 
would  have  escaped.  As  it  was,  the 
flight  was  not  a  long  one ;  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  Irish  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Ensf- 
lish  army  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
fortified  cathedral,  leaving  their  gen- 
eral, 23  oflficei-s,  and  about  1,700  of 
their  rank  and  file,  on  the  field ;  to- 
gether with  their  artillery,  and  bag- 
gage, a  great  portion  of  their  arms  and 
colors,  their  diums,  <fec.,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Irish.  The  loss  of  the  confeder- 
ates was  estimated,  at  the  highest,  as 
from  seven  to  eight  hundi-ed.  Never 
since  the  English  set  foot  on  Irish  soil 
had  they  received  such  an  overthrow 
in  this  country.  "  It  was  a  glorious 
victory  for  the  rebels,"  says  Camden, 
"and  of  special  advantage;  for  hereby 
they  got  both  arms  and  pi'ovisions, 
and  Tyrone's  name  was  cried  up  all 
over  Ireland  as  the  author  of  their 
liberty.* 

English  accounts  vary  the  loss  from  2,000  to  1,500  ;  bat 
the  oflBcial  list  forwarded  to  the  privy  council  a  few 
days  after  the  battle,  gives  the  numbers  thus,  viz. : 
killed,  the  general,  14  colonels  and  captains,  9  lieuten- 
ants, and  855  rank  and  file ;  wounded,  363 ;  captain 
Cosby  taken  prisoner,  and  12  stands  of  colors  lost 
About  300  Irish  in  the  queen's  pay  and  2  Englishmen 
deserted  to  the  confederates.  O'Sullevan  states  the 
loss  of  the  Irish  to  have  been  less  than  200  killed,  and 
over  600  wounded.  Ormond,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  of 
September  15,  referring  to  the  bad  tactics  of  Bagnal,  in 
placing  the  divisions  at  such  intervals,  writes  : — "  Suei 
the  devill  bewiched  them  that  none  of  them  did  pre- 
vent this  grose  error!"  The  Four  Masters  give  Aug. 
10th  as  the  date  of  the  battle,  but  from  the  State-y)ai)er8 
the  correct  date  appears  to  be  that  g-iven  in  the  text, 
Aug.  14th.  0'Sull«van  says  O'Donnell  commanded  the 
left  wing,  and  Maguire,  the  Irish  cavalry ;  the  whole 
being  under  the  command  of  O'Neill.  Cucogry  O'Clery, 
in  his  life  of  Hugh  Koe  O'Donnell,  tells  us  that  very 
few  of  the  Irish  were  dressed  in  armor  like  the  Eng- 
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The  English  cavalr}^,  which  had  suf- 
fered least,  escaped  the  night  after  the 
battle  to  Dundalk,  under  Captain  Mon- 
tage, pursued  for  a  little  way  by  Tei'- 
ence  O'Hanlon ;  and  a  few  days  after 
the  gari'isons  of  Armagh  and  the  Black- 
water  fort  capitulated,  and  were  allowed 
to  march  to  Dundalk  with  their  wounded 
men,  leaving  their  arms  and  ammunition 
behind  them.  O'Neill  supposed  that 
A.i'magh  was  provisioned  for  a  longer 
time  than  it  really  was,  while  his  own 
supplies  were  running  short,  and  he 
knew  that  an  English  foi-ce  of  2,000 
men  was  daily  expected  in  his  rear  at 
Longh  Foyle ;  and  hence  the  favorable 
conditions  which  he  granted.  The  Ul- 
ster chiefs  returned  to  their  respective 
homes,  for  it  never  had  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Irish  to  follow  up  a  victory. 
Their  hostings  were  temporary,  and 
their  commissariat  imperfect.  O'Neill 
knew  the  helpless  state  of  the  govern- 
ment at  that  moment,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  retired  to  Dungannon 
at  such  an  important  juncture  without 
solid  reasons.  Ormond  was  at  this 
time  shut  up  in  Kilkenny,  whither  he 
had  retired  after  the  discomfiture  of 
his  men  in  Leix ;  and  the  trembling 
lord  justices  were  obliged  to  send  out 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  armed  citi- 
zens, on  the  17th  of  August,  to  pi-event 
the  approach  of  the  Leinster  insurgents, 
'who  were  expected  before  the  walls  of 


Ush,  but  that  they  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  spears 
and  lances  with  strong  handles  of  ash ;  straight,  keen- 
edged  swords,  and  thin,  polished  battle-axes.  Dr. 
ODonovan  thinks  that  the  prochecy  which  Fearfeasa 


Dublin.  Elizabeth  was  enraged  at  the 
losses  which  her  arms  had  sustained  in 
Ireland,  and  wrote  upbraiding  letters 
to  her  Irish  council.  She  sent  Sir 
Richard  Bingham  to  replace  Marshal 
Bagnal ;  and  she  could  not  have  shown 
her  exasperation  better  than  by  renew- 
ing her  commission  to  the  man  who  bad 
been  disgraced  for  his  butcheries  of  the 
Irish  in  cold  blood.  Bingham,  how- 
ever, died  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Ireland,  and  Sir  Samuel  Bagnal  was 
then  sent  to  Dublin  as  marshal,  with 
the  2,000  men  who  had  been  originally 
intended  for  Lough  Foyle. 

O'Neill  wrote  to  Capt.  Tyrrell,  Owny 
O'More,  and  Redmond  Burke,  to  hasten 
into  Munster,  where  the  sons  of  Thomas 
Roe,  brother  of  the  late  earl  of  Desmond, 
were  prepared  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt;  and  his  orders  were  immedi- 
ately carried  out.  The  Leinstei'  insur- 
gents plundered  Ormond  in  theii-  march 
to  the  south,  and  a  great  number  of 
Irish  chieftains  came  to  swell  their 
ranks.  The  new  Munster  rebellion  broke 
out,  says  Fynes  Moryson,  like  lightning. 
Sir  Thomas  Norris  was  at  Killmallock, 
but  as  soon  as  the  confederates  entered 
the  county  of  Limerick  he  withdrew 
hastily  to  Cork.  James,  son  of  Thomas 
Roe,  joined  the  Confederate  army  in 
Connello,  and  they  proceeded  to  destroy 
the  settlements  of  the  English  under- 
takers who  occupied  the  lands  of  the 


O'Clery  turned  to  such  good  account  on  this  memora 
ble  occasion,  was  originally  intended  for  the  Danes 
as  the  word  "Banair"  is  in  it  applied  to  th«  forei>f» 
e». 
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late  earl  of  Desmond.  Their  castles 
and  houses  were  pulled  down,  their 
farms  desolated,  and  they  themselves 
• — cast  out  naked — were  all  either 
slain  or  expelled ;  while,  as  our  annal- 
ists say,  the  spoils  were  so  great  that 
an  in-calf  cow  was  sold  for  sixpence,  a 
brood  mare  for  threepence,  and  the 
best  hog  for  one  penny,  in  the  Irish 
camp.  Ormond  marched  to  Killraal- 
lock,  where  he  was  joined  by  Norris ; 
but  the  Irish  army  presented  so  formi- 
dable a  front  that  he  thouQ^ht  it  well  to 
return  to  his  own  palatinate,  while  the 
president  retired  to  Mallow.  The  title 
of  earl  of  Desmond  was  conferred,  by 
the  authority  of  O^Neill,  on  James,  son 
of  Thomas  Roe;*  all  the  castles  of 
Desmond  were  recovered  except  those 
of  Askeaton,  Castlemaine,  and  Mallow ; 
and  ra«atters  being  thus  advanced  in 
Munster,  the  Leinster  and  Ulster  con- 
federates returned  home,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Tyrrell — who  remained  to 
organize  the  forces  of  the  newly-ci'eated 
eai-1.  Among  those  who  had  now  risen 
in  ai-ms  in  the  south  were  Patrick  Fitz- 
Maui'ice,  lord  of  Lixnaw ;  the  knif^ht 
of  Glynn ;  the  white  knight,  and  most 

*  This  James  is  better  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Sugane  (straw-rope)  earl,  contemptuously  applied  to  him 
by  his  enemies.  For  his  parentage,  vide  supra,  p.  396, 
n.  Cox  says,  he  was  "  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
time ;"  but  Camden  calls  him,  "  hominem  ootcanisn. 
mum." 


of  the  other  Geraldines;  some  of  the 
MacCarthys  ;  the  O'Donohoes ;  the  Con- 
dons ;  Lord  Roche;  Butler,  lord  of 
Mountgarrett,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  O'Neill;  Butler  of  Ca- 
hir,  and   other  members  of  that  fam- 

O'Donnell,  who  had  purchased  the 
castle  of  Ballymote  from  MacDonough 
of  Corran,  and  made  it  his  principal 
residence,f  proceeded  with  a  gi-eat  host- 
ing, at  the  close  of  the  year,  into  Clan- 
I'ickard,  slaying  several,  and  can-ying  off 
immense  booty ;  and  the  following 
spring  (1599)  he  made  an  incursion  on 
a  large  scale  into  Thomond,  and  swept 
away  such  enormous  spoils  that  the 
hills  of  Burren  were  black  with  the 
droves  of  cattle  which  were  driven  to 
the  north.  Thomond  was  at  that  time 
the  scene  of  intestine  broils  among  va 
rious  parties  of  the  O'Briens,  and  when 
O'Donnell  had  left,  Clifford  proceeded 
there  to  punish  those  who  had  given 
evidence  of  disloyalty.  The  earl  of 
Thomond,  who  had  returned  lately  from 
England,  also  came  with  some  ordnance 
from  Limerick,  and  inflicted  vengeance 
on  the  obnoxious. 


f  The  price  paid  for  the  castle  was  £400  and  300 
cows,  and  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  president  of  Connaught, 
was  bidding  for  it  in  opposition  to  O'Donnell.  For  thir 
teen  years  before  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  royal 
ists,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  any  thing  like  a  commit 
dal  transaction  carried  on  onder  the  circumstances. 
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The  Earl  of  Essex  Viceroy — Hie  incapacity — His  fruitless  expedition  to  Munster. — O'Conor  Sligo  besieged  at  Cot- 
loony. — Sir  Conyers  CliflFord  marches  against  O'Donnell. — Total  defeat  of  the  English  at  the  Ciirlieu  mountain« 
and  death  of  Clifford. — Essex  applies  for  reinforcements — His  march  to  the  Lagan — His  interview  with 
O'Neill — His  departure  from  Ireland,  and  unhappy  fate. — O'Neill's  expedition  to  Munster. — Combat  and  death 
of  Hugh  Maguire  and  Sir  Warham  Sentleger. — Arrival  of  Lord  Mountjoy  as  Deputy. — O'Neill  retui"«s  to 
Ulster. — Presents  from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain. — Capture  of  Ormond  by  Owny  O'More. — Sir  George 
Carew  president  of  Munster. — His  subtlety — His  plots  against  the  Sugane  Earl  and  his  brother. — Capture  of 
Glin  Castle  and  general  submission  of  Desmond. — Death  of  Owny  O'More. — Barbarous  desolation  of  the 
country  by  the  deputy, — The  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Desmond  sent  to  Ireland — Failure  of  his  mission. — Retri- 
bution on  a  traitor  (note). — Docwra's  expedition  to  Lough  Foyle. — Defections  from  the  Irish  ranks. — Preda- 
tory excursions  of  Red  Hugh  O'DonneU. — Mountjoy's  expeditions  against  O'Neill. — Complicated  misfortunee 
of  the  Irish. — Niall  Garv  besieged  in  the  monastery  of  Donegal  by  Hugh  Roe. — Arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
at  Kinsale — They  are  besieged  by  Mountjoy  and  Carew. — Extraordinary  march  of  O'DonneU  and  mustering 
of  the  Irish  forces  to  assist  them. — Battle  of  Kinsale,  and  total  route  of  the  Irish  army. — Departure  of  Red 
Hugh  O'Donnell  for  Spain. — Surrender  of  Kinsale,  and  departure  of  the  Spaniards. — Deplorable  state  of  the 
Irish. — Dreadful  famine  — Siege  of  Dunboy  Castle. — Flight  of  O'SuUevan. — Submission  of  O'Neill. — Death  of 
Elizabeth. 

(A.  D.  1599  TO  A.  D.  1603.) 


TN VESTED  with  more  ample  poweis, 
-*-  and  endowed  with  a  more  splendid 
allowance  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
the  earl  of  Essex  landed  in  Ireland,  as 
lord  lieutenant,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1599,  and  was  sworn  in  the  same  day. 
He  was  provided  with  an  army  of  20,000 
foot  and  2,000  horse — the  most  power- 
ful and  best  equipped  force  ever  sent 
into  this  country — and  his  instructions 
were  to  prosecute  the  war  strenuously 
against  the  Ulster  insurgents,  and  to 
plant  garrisons  at  Lough  Foyle  and 
Bally  shannon.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
course  which  he  himself  had  warmly 
advocated  in  those  discussions  at  the 
council-board,  in  one  of  which  his  dis- 


respectful manner  extracted  one  of  her 
habitual  oaths  and  a  box  from  the 
withered  hand  of  his  royal  mistress ; 
yet  these  commands,  however  explicit, 
and  however  obvious  the  end  to  be 
attained,  were,  through  some  unaccount- 
able infatuation,  wholly  overlooked  by 
this  unfortunate  favorite  of  Elizabeth. 

Essex  issued  a  proclamation  on  his 
arrival,  offering  pardon  and  restoration  of 
their  property  to  such  of  the  Irish  as  sub- 
mitted, but  very  few  availed  themselves 
of  the  proffered  favors.  He  sent  rein- 
forcements to  the  garrisons  of  Canickfer- 
gus,  Newry,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Wick- 
low,  and  Naas ;  and  then  instead  of 
marching  with  the  main   body   of   his 
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array  towards  Ulster,  lie  proceeded  to 
the  south  with  7,000  of  his  best  soldiers. 
He  was  repeatedly  attacked  along  the 
route  by  Owny*  O'More  and  the  other 
Leinster  Confederates ;  and  in  one  of 
these  conflicts,  at  a  place  called  Bearna- 
na-gCleti,  or,  the  gap  or  defile  of  the 
feathers,  from  the  number  of  plumes 
collected  there  after  the  battle,  he  lost, 
according  to  O'Sullevan  Beare,  five  hun- 
dred men.  In  Ormond  Lord  Mount- 
garrett  made  his  submission,  and  Essex 
then  besieged  the  castle  of  Cahir,  which 
was  held  by  another  of  the  insui'gent 
Butlers,  and  was  surrendered  after  part 
of  the  building  had  been  demolished. 
Sir  Thomas  Norris,  president  of  Munster, 
while  waiting  for  the  viceroy,  at  Kil- 
mallock  exercised  his  men  in  forays 
against  the  Irish :  but  in  one  of  these 
lie  was  mortally  wounded  by  Thomas 
Burke,  brother  of  the  baron  of  Castle- 
connell,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after  at. 
Mallow.f  Near  Limerick,  Essex,  who 
was  accompanied  on  this  expedition  by 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  was  joined  by  Sir 
Oonyers  Clifford,  president  of  Con- 
nau2:ht,  the  earls  of  Thomond  and 
Clanrickard,  and  Donough  O'Conor 
Sligo.  Clifford  and  Clanrickard,  re- 
turned to  Connaught,  and  Essex  with 
the  other  commanders  marched  against 
the  Geraldines,  who  gave  them  a  warmer 
reception  than  was  anticipated.  After 
some  hard  fighting,  in  his  second  day's 
march  from  Limerick,  the  viceroy 
pitched  liis  camp  a  little  to  the  east  of 

•  The  Irisli  name  Uaithne  is  sometimes  anglicized 
Anthony,  but  more  frequently  Owny. 


Askeaton ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
conveying  some  ammunition  to  that 
garrison,  he  was  again  attacked  in 
marching  to  Adare,  at  a  place  called 
Finneterstown,  where  he  lost  several 
men,  among  others  Sir  Henry  Norris. 
Then,  without  even  attempting  any 
further  service  with  his  fine  ai'my,  he 
returned  by  a  circuitous  route,  through 
Fermoy  and  Lismore,  into  Leinster; 
the  Geraldines  hovering  on  his  rear 
and  cutting  off  several  of  his  men 
in  the  early  part  of  the  march,  while 
the  Leinster  insurgents  were  equally 
unmerciful  to  him  in  the  latter  portion 
of  it. 

O'Conor  Sligo,  on  returning  from 
Munster,  was  blockaded  in  his  only 
remaining  castle  of  Coloony,  by  O'Don- 
nell,  and  Essex  directed  Sir  Conyers 
Clifford  to  hasten  with  all  his  available 
forces  to  relieve  him,  and  to  dispatch 
by  sea,  from  Galway,  materials  for  the 
construction  and  fortification  of  a  strong 
castle  at  Sligo,  to  defend  that  passage 
against  the  men  of  Tirconuell.  Clifford 
proceeded  to  obey  these  orders,  and 
while  the  naval  expedition  sailed  round 
the  coast,  under  the  command  of  Theo- 
bald-na-loug,  he,  himself,  with  a  well« 
appointed  army,  advanced  from  Ath- 
lone  towards  the  Curlieu  mountains, 
beyond  which  in  the  famous  pass  of  BaJ 
laghboy,  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  awaited 
him,  with  such  men  as  he  could  spare, 
after  leaving  a  sufficient  force  under 
his  kinsman,  Niall  Garv  O'Donnell,  to 

f  O'Sullevan  Beare  places  the  death  of  Six  TbomM 
Norris  two  years  earlier. 
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continue    the    blockade    of    Coloony 
castle. 

The  eve  of  the  15th  of  August  was 
passed  by  Red  Hugh  in  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  on  the  morning  of  that 
festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  mass 
was  celebrated  in  the  Irish  camp,  and 
the  Holy  Communion  administered  to 
O'Donnell  and  several  of  his  men.  The 
day  was  already  far  advanced  when 
the  Irish  scouts  from  the  hill-tops 
signalled  the  approach  of  the  royal 
army  from  the  abbey  of  Boyle,  where 
it  had  encamped  the  previous  night; 
and  O'Donnell  having  addressed  his 
people  in  a  few  spirit-stirring  words, 
invoking  all  the  religious  ideas  which 
the  occasion  suggested,  to  encourage 
them,  sent  the  youngest  and  most  ath- 
letic of  his  men,  armed  with  javelins, 
bows,  and  muskets,  to  attack  the  enemy 
as  soon  as  they  should  reach  the  rugged 
part  of  the  mountain,  the  way  having 
been  already  impeded  by  felled  trees 
and  other  obstructions ;  while  he  him- 
self followed  with  the  remainder  of  his 
small  force,  marching  with  a  steady 
pace,  and  more  l^eavily  armed  for  close 
fighting.  The  English  say  that  Sir 
Conyers  Clifford  was  deceived  and  did 
not  expect  any  resistance  here ;  but, 
that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  en- 
tered the  defile  he  found  a  barricade 
defended  by  some  of  the  Irish,  who  ran 
as  soon  as  they  discharged  their  javelins 
and  other  missiles.     The  English  army 

*  O'Sullevan  probably  exaggerates  the  loss  of  the 
queen's  forces,  although  Fynes  Moryson,  who  passes 
very  lightly  over  this  battle,  decidedly  underrates  it 

55 


continued  to  advance  in  a  solid  column 
by  a  road  which  permitted  twelve  men 
to  march  abreast,  and  which  led  through 
a  small  wood,  and  then  through  some 
bogs,  where  the  Irish  made  their  prin 
cipal  stand.  It  is  clear  that  the  latter 
behaved  with  desperate  bravery  from 
the  outset.  Their  musketeers  were  few, 
but  they  made  up  for  the  smallness  of 
their  number  by  the  steadiness  of  their 
aim.  Several  English  officers  fell,  and 
the  Irish  fought  with  such  fury  that  the 
English  leaders  had  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  their  men  to  the  charge.  Sir 
Alexander  Radcliff  was  slain  early  in 
in  the  fight,  and  the  English  vanguard 
was  soon  after  thrown  into  such  disor- 
der that  it  fell  back  upon  the  centre, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  whole  army 
was  flying  panic-stricken  from  the  field. 
Indignant  at  the  ignominious  retreat  of 
his  troops.  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  refused 
to  join  the  flying  throng,  and  breaking 
from  those  who  would  have  forced  him 
from  the  field,  even  after  he  was  wound- 
ed, he  sought  his  death  from  the  foe. 
The  Four  Masters  say  he  was  killed  by 
a  musket  ball,  but  according  to  O'Sul 
levan  Beare  and  Dymmock,  he  was 
pierced  through  the  body  with  a  spear. 
O'Rourke,  who  was  encamped  to  the 
east  of  the  Curlieus,  arrived  with  his 
hosting  in  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter  of  the  queen's  army,  which 
lost,  according  to  O'Sullevan,  1,400 
men  ;*  the  English  and  the  Anglo-Irish 

when  he  says  that  the  English  lost  only  120  men.  John 
Dymmock,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  his  "  Brief  Rela- 
tion of  the  Defeat  in  the  Corleus,"  states  that  besides 
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of  Meath  having  suffered  most,  as  the 
Oonnanght  ro^^alists  were  better  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  in  the  flight.  The  body  of 
Clifford  was  recognized,  after  the  battle, 
by  O'Rourke,  and  his  death  excited  a 
feeling  of  regret  among  the  Irish,  who 
esteemed  him  for  his  exalted  principles 
of  honor  and  humanity.  His  decapi- 
tated body  was  sent  to  be  honorably 
interred  in  the  old  monasterj^  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  Lough  Key,  and  his 
head  was  taken  to  Coloon)^,  and  shown 
to  O'Conor,  who,  on  receiving  this  evi- 
dence of  the  failure  of  his  friends  to 
relieve  him,  surrendered  his  castle  to 
O'Donnell,  who  magnanimously  restored 
his  lands  to  the  fallen  chief,  together 
with  cattle  to  stock  them.  Red  Hugh 
and  his  late  foe  seemed  now  to  be 
on  friendly  terms,  and  Theobald-na- 
long,  before  returning  with  his  fleet  to 
Gralway,  also  made  peace  with  the 
fcriumpliant  chief  of  Tirconnell. 

Essex  had  been  writing  to  Elizabeth 
reports  of  his  experience  in  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  which  quite  exhausted  her 
patience.  She  was  amazed  at  the  inca- 
pacity and  infatuation  which  he  mani- 
fested ;  and  his  enemies,  who  were 
numerous  in  the  council,  and  who  had 
originally  encouraged  his  appointment 

the  oflBcers,  there  were  slain  two  hundred  men,  whom 
lie  calls  "  base  and  cowardlye  raskalls"  because  they 
ran  from  the  Irisli. — See  Irish  Archaeological  Society's 
Tracts  for  1843.  Dymmock  adds  that  the  rest  of  the 
royal  army  would  have  inevitably  perished  had  not  Sir 
Grifiin  Markham  charged  the  pursuers  with  Lord  South- 
ampton's cavalry,  nnd  thus  covered  the  retreat  to  Boyle 
Abbey.  The  English,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
brought  2,100  men  into  the  field,  under  twenty-five  vn- 


to  the  government  of  Ireland  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  lead  to  his  destruc- 
tion, besides  removing  him  fi-om  the 
court,  where  his  personal  influence  with 
the  queen  was  so  powerful,  now  secretly 
rejoiced  at  every-fresh  evidence  of  his 
folly.  His  splendid  army  was  wasted 
away  to  a  few  thousand  men,  and  he 
wrote  to  England  for  two  thousand 
fresh  troops,  without  which  he  said  he 
could  take  no  step  against  the  Ulster 
chiefs.  The  reinforcement  he  demanded 
came,  and  he  then  wrote  over  to  say  he 
could  do  no  more  that  year  than  march 
to  the  frontier  of  Ulster  with  1,300  foot 
and  300  horse.  When  Essex  arrived 
at  the  Lagan,  where  it  bounds  Loutt 
and  Monaghan,  O'Neill  appeared  with 
his  forces  on  the  opposite  hills.  The 
chief  of  Tyrone  sent  O'llagan  to  de- 
mand a  conference,  which  the  aspii'ing 
viceroy  at  first  refused  but  next  day 
consented  to  grant.  This  memorable 
meeting  took  place  at  Bally  clinch,  now 
Anaghclart-bridge,  on  the  Lagan.  Essex 
cautiously  sent  persons  first  to  explore 
the  place,  and  then  posting  some  cavalry 
on  a  I'ising  ground  at  iiand,  rode  alone 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  O'Neill  ap- 
proached unattended  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  urging  his  steed  into  the 
sti-eam,  up  to  the  saddle-girths,  saluted 

signs,  and  lost  all  their  military  stores,  and  nearly  all 
their  arms,  colors,  &c.  The  Irish,  whose  loss  is  stated 
by  O'Sullevan  to  have  been  only  140  killed  and  wounded, 
gave  thanks  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  attributing 
their  victory,  with  such  inequality  of  numbers  aud 
equipments,  to  the  special  intervention  of  heaven. — See 
O'Sullevan's  Hist.  Cath.,  torn.  3  lib.  5,  c.  x. ;  Cucogry 
O'Clery's  Life  of  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  MS. ;  and  notes 
to  the  Four  Masters,  vol.  vi  ,  pp.  2124,  &c. 
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the  viceroy,  says  Camden,  with  great 
respect.  The  interview  lasted  nearly 
an  hour  without  witnesses,  and  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  during 
that  time  O'Neill,  w^ho  possessed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  character,  was  able 
to  make  on  the  mind  of  the  vain  and 
ambitious  Essex  an  impression  by  no 
means  favorable  to  English  interests. 
The  meeting  was  then,  after  a  pause, 
resumed,  with  the  addition  of  six  lead- 
ing men  on  each  side ;  and  the  result 
was  a  truce  until  the  1st  of  the  ensuing 
May,  with  a  clause  that  either  party 
might  at  any  time  renew  the  war,  after 
a  fortnight's  notice.  It  is  evident  that 
O'Neill's  tone  at  the  meeting  was  higher 
and  more  decisive  than  English  writers 
pretend,  for  he  demanded  that  the 
Catholic  religion  be  tolerated  ;  that  the 
principal  officers  of  state  and  the  judges 
should  be  natives  of  Ireland ;  that  he 
himself,  O'Donnell,  and  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond (whom  O'Neill  had  created) 
should  enjoy  the  lands  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  that  half  the  army  in  Ireland 
should  consist  of  Irishmen. 

This  conference  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  Essex.  He  left  Ireland  suddenly, 
and  without  permission,  to  explain  his 
conduct,  and  on  presenting  himself 
before    the    queen    was    thr  wn    into 


*E8se3.  appears  to  have  been  more  tolerant  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  than  his  predecessors.  He  allowed  the 
public  celebration  of  mass  in  chapels  and  other  houses, 
although  not  in  the  parish  churches.  He  also  conferred 
honors  on  some  Catholics,  and  liberated  some  priests 
from  prison ;  such  being  the  extent  of  the  toleration 
granted  to  Catholics  in  return  for  the  loyalty  displayed 
oy  80  many  of  them  who  fought  under  the  standard  of 


prison.  His  subsequent  proceedings — 
his  insane  attempt  to  cause  a  popular 
outbreak,  his  trial,  his  execution  in  the 
tower  on  the  25th  of  February,  1601, 
and  Elizabeth's  remorse  and  sorrow,  are 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  English 
history.* 

A.D.  1600. — In  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  its  native  princes,  Ulster  had 
now  enjoyed  some  years  of  internal 
peace,  and  O'Neill  resolved  to  make  a 
journey  to  the  south,  that  he  might  as- 
certain, by  his  own  observation,  what 
were  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpose,  having  left 
garrisons  at  the  principal  points  along 
his  own  frontier,  he  set  out  in  Januar-^' 
with  a  force  of  nearly  3,000  men.  He 
marched  through  Westmeath,  wasting, 
as  he  passed,  the  lands  of  Lord  Delvin 
and  Theobald  Dillon,  till  their  owners 
submitted  to  him.  He  next  ravaged 
the  territory  of  O'Carroll  of  Ely,  to 
punish  him  for  the  base  murder  of  some 
of  the  MacMahons,  of  Oriel,  whom  he 
had  slain,  after  inviting  them  into  his 
service  as  soldiers.  He  then  continued 
his  march  by  Roscrea  and  the  present 
Templemore,  to  the  abbey  of  Holy 
Cross,  where  the  sacred  relic,  whence 
that  monastery  took  its  name,  was 
brought   forth    and   venerated    by  the 


Elizabeth.  See  primate  Lombard's  Gomvientaria,  p  ill 
&c.,  and  O'Sullevan's  Hist.  Cnth.,  p.  206,  note,  ed.  185C 
Captain  Thomas  Lee,  who  wrote  in  1594  "  a  brief  declar- 
ation of  the  government  of.  Ireland,"  &c.,  became  a  de^ 
voted  partisan  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  implicated 
in  some  of  the  insane  plots  of  that  nobleman  after  hia 
departure  from  Ireland,  for  which  le  was  ariested  in 
the  palace,  tried,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
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Lorthern  chief  and  his  army ;  O'Neill 
presenting  many  rich  gifts  to  the  monks, 
and  extending  his  protection  to  the 
lands  of  the  abbey.  The  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army, 
approached  O'Neill  in  his  passage 
through  Eliogarty,  but  avoided  a  colli- 
sion. At  Cashel  James  FitzThomas, 
whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Desmond, 
joined  O'Neill  with  some  men,  and 
accompanied  him  through  the  county 
of  Limerick,  into  Coi-k,  by  the  pass  of 
Beai-na-dhearg,  or  Ked  Chair.  O'Neill 
laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  loyalist  lord 
Barry,  but  those  of  the  Roches,  and 
other  friendly  families,  were  respected  ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  March  he  en- 
camped at  Inishcarra,  between  the  rivers 
Lee  and  Bandon,  about  eight  miles  from 
Cork ;  where  he  remained  twenty  days, 
during  which  Florence  MacCarthy,  of 
Carberry,  together  with  the  O'Dono- 
hoes,  O'Donovans,  Donnell  O'Sullevan 
Beare,  the  O'Mahonys,  and  others, 
either  submitted  and  paid  homage  to 
Lim  in  person,  as  our  annalists  say,  or 
sent  tokens  of  submission  and  presents. 
While  O'Neill  was  thus  encamped  at 
Inishcarra  it  happened  that  one  of  his 
most  valiant  warriors,  Hugh  Maguire, 
while  exploring  the  country,  accompa- 
nied only  by  a  priest  and  two  horsemen 
named  MacCaffry  and  O'Durneen,  met 
Sir  Warham  Sentleger,  president  of 
Munster,  riding  in  advance  of  a  party 


•  Such  Ib  tlie  account  ^iven  by  O'Sullevan  Bfare  of 
this  encounter.    Tlie  English  say  the  meeting  waa  acci- 


of  sixty  horse.  Maguire  was  renowned 
among  the  Irish  for  his  prowess  and 
skill  as  a  champion,  and  Sir  Warham 
enjoyed  the  same  reputation  among  the 
English.  Not  dismayed  by  tlie  numbei 
of  the  enemy,  the  Irish  chief,  poising 
his  spear,  spurred  his  horse  towards 
Sentleger,  but  the  latter  fired  a  pistol 
and  wounded  him  mortally  as  he  ap- 
proached. Maguire  still  urged  his 
horse  onward,  and  transfixed  Sentleger 
with  his  spear,  while  the  latter  exposed 
himself  by  turning  his  head  to  avoid 
the  blow.  Then,  leaving  the  weapon 
in  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  fought  his  way  through 
the  English  cavalry,  returning  to  the 
camp  of  O'Neill,  where  he  expired,  after 
receiving  the  last  sacraments  from  the 
intrepid  priest  who  had  witnessed  the 
struggle.  Sentleger  survived  the  com- 
bat only  a  few  days.* 

The  death  of  Maguire,  aud  the  news 
that  a  new  viceroy  was  marching  against 
him  from  Dublin,  determined  O'Neill 
to  withdraw  rather  precipitately  from 
Munster.  The  new  English  governor 
was  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
who  arrived  at  Howth,  with  the  title  of 
lord  deputy,  on  the  24th  of  February- 
He  was  known  to  Elizabeth  as  a  man 
of  prudence  and  experience,  and  had 
been  designed  by  her  for  the  office 
before  she  made  the  imprudent  choice 
of  her  favorite  Essex.     Mountjoy  was 


and,  therefore,  had  come  out  from  Cork  with  the  design 
of  cutting  off  the  Irish  warrior.    Compare  the  Pacata 


dental ;  but  the  Irish  assert  that  Sentleger  had  Lnforma-    Eibemia  with  the  Four  Masters,  and  O'SuUevau'e  Siat 
tlon  that  Magture  was  attended  only  by  a  small  party,  ;  Cath. 
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accompanied  by  Sir  Geoi'ge  Carew,  or 
Carey,  soon  after  appointed  to  succeed 
Sir  Warhara  Sentleger  as  president  of 
Munster;  and,  while  the  earls  of  Or- 
mond  and  Thomond  guarded  the  passes 
near  Limerick  and  west  of  the  Shannon, 
he  thought  he  should  find  it  easy  to  cut 
off  O'Neill's  retreat  to  Ulster.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  mistaken.  Notwith- 
standing the  precautions  taken  to  inter- 
cept his  march,  O'Neill  arrived  in  Ty- 
rone without  meeting  the  slightest  ob- 
stacle, having  left  some  forces  with 
Dermot  O'Conor  Don  and  Redmond 
Burke  to  aid  the  eai-1  of  Desmond  in 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Muster.  O'Neill's 
position  was  now,  in  some  respects,  that 
of  uncrowrjed  king  of  Ireland.  The 
fame  of  his  victory  at  the  Blackwater 
had  spread  throughout  the  continent, 
and  had  given  the  best  contradiction  to 
the  false  reports  industriously  circulated 
by  the  English  government,  of  the  total 
subjugation  of  the  Irish.  Matthew  of 
Oviedo,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been 
named  archbishop  of  Dublin  by  the 
Pope,  brought  from  the  holy  father  in- 
dulgences to  all  those  who  had  fought 
for  the  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland,  and  to 
O'Neill  himself  a  crown  of  phoenix 
feathers :  while  from  Philip  III.,  who 
had  succeeded  Philip  II.,  as  king  of 
Spain,  in  1598,  he  brought  a  sum  of 
22,000  golden  pieces  to  pay  the  Irish 
soldiers.* 


*  The  letter  of  Clement  Vm.  to  O'Neill  is  dated  Rome, 
April  16tli,  1600,  and  could  not  have  been  conveyed  to 


Meantime,  Owny  O'More  fought  with 
great  bravery  and  frequent  success, 
against  the  royal  troops,  in  defence  of 
his  ancestral  territory  of  Leix.  Orraond 
came  to  a  conference  with  him  a  few 
miles  from  Kilkenny,  and  was  attended, 
at  the  interview,  by  the  earl  of  Tho- 
mond and  Sir  George  Carew.  Father 
James  Archer,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  famous 
for  his  heroic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  his  country,  accompanied 
O'More,  and  entered  into  an  animated 
discussion  with  Ormond.  They  spoke 
in  Eng]ish,  and  as  their  words  were 
warm,  the  earl  calling  the  father  a 
traitor,  while  the  latter,  who  was  old 
and  unarmed,  emphatically  raised  his 
cane,  a  young  man  named  Melaghlin 
O'More,  dreading,  perhaps,  some  vio- 
lence to  the  priest,  rushed  forward  and 
seized  the  reins  of  the  earl's  horse, 
and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  one 
or  two  other  Irishmen  pulled  the  earl 
from  his  saddle.  The  earl  of  Thomond 
and  Sir  George  Carew  immediately 
put  spurs  to  their  steeds,  and  getting 
clear  of  the  throng  which  gathered 
around,  escaped  to  Kilkenny ;  but,  in 
the  melee  which  took  place,  one  man  was 
slain  on  each  side,  and  fourteen  of  Or- 
mond's  people  made  prisoners.  The 
Irish  accounts  do  not  intimate  that  the 
affair  was  premeditated,  while  the  Eng- 
lish not  only  assert  that  it  was,  but 
would  lead   us  to  suppose   that  it  was 


had  arrived,  with  two  ships,  immediately  after  O'NeiU'g 
conference  with  Essex.     Cerda,  or  Lerda,  another  envoy 

him  by  Matthew  of  Oviedo  mitil  some  time  after  his  re-  I  from  the  king  of  Spain,  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  1603. 

turn  from  the  Munster  expedition  ;  but  a  Spanish  captain  '  Lombard,  p.  452  ;  0' Sullivan  p.  212,  n.     It  is  possible 
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pre-arranged  with  Ormond  himself. 
The  earl  appears  to  have  acted  rashly, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  rea- 
sonable object  he  could  have  in  surren- 
dering himself  to  the  Irish.  He  re- 
mained in  their  hands  from  the  10th  of 
April,  the  day  of  the  meeting,  until  the 
12th  of  June,  when  he  was  set  at  lib- 
erty at  the  desire  of  O'Neill,  to  whom 
the  countess  of  Ormond  applied  for  his 
liberation;  and  Mountjoy,  who  was 
'ealous  that  the  military  command  had 
not  been  withdrawn  from  Ormond, 
would,  probably,  have  been  well  pleased 
had  he  remained  a  captive.* 

Sir  George  Carew  prided  himself  on 
his  powers  of  "  wit  and  cunning."  In 
the  "  Pacata  Hibernia,"  he  or  his  secre- 
tary, Stafford,  has  left  us  many  curious 
and  frightful  examples  of  his  subtlety. 
Indeed,  craft  and  treachery  seem  to 
have  been  in  such  constant  requisition 
on  the  royal  side  in  these  wars,  that  we 
can  set  but  little  value  on  any  charges 
made  against  the  Irish  of  employing 
the  same  unworthy  weapons.  Some  of 
Carew's  refined  strokes  of  policy  now 
present  themselves.  Dermot  O'Conor, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
who  commanded  1,400  bonnaught^nen, 
or  mercenary  soldiers,  chiefly  from  Con- 
naught,  in  the  service  of  James  Fitz- 
Thomas,  whom  we  may  here  designate 


that  the  present  called  the  phoenix  feather  was  aimi- 
lar  to  that  sent  by  a  former  pontiff  to  Prince  John, 
on  his  being  made  nominal  king  of  Ireland.  Vide 
mpm,  p.  230,  n. 

*  The  Four  Masters  say  the  capture  of  Ormond  took 
place  at  Ballyragget  (Bel-atha-Raghat) ;  and,  in  the 
Pacata  Hibentia,   the  place  is   called   Corronneduffc 


by  his  popular  though  derisive  title  of 
the  "sugane  earl,"  was  married  to  Mar 
garet,  daughter  of  the  late  unfortuuatf 
earl  of  Desmond.  This  lady  naturally 
disliked  the  sugane  earl  as  the  usurper 
of  her  brother's  righjts-  To  her,  there- 
fore, the  lord  president  proposed,  chief, 
ly  through  the  agency  of  Miler  Ma 
grath,  the  Protestant  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  that  her  husband  should  take 
the  sugane  earl  prisoner,  and  deliver 
him  into  his  (the  president's)  hands, 
for  which  act  a  sum  of  £1,000  and  a 
commission  in  the  queen's  pay  would 
be  his  reward.  Other  conditions  flat- 
tering to  her  and  her  brother,  who 
from  his  childhood  had  been  in  the 
queen's  custody  in  London,  were  added, 
and  the  Lady  Margaret  prevailed  upon 
her  husband  to  accept  the  lord  presi 
dent's  proposition.  About  the  same 
time,  a  miscreant  named  Nugent,  who 
had  first  been  servant  to  Sir  Thomas 
Norris,  and  had  then  turned  over  to 
the  insurgents,  presented  himself  to 
Carew,  and  offered,  as  the  price  of  hia 
pardon,  to  assassinate  either  the  sugane 
earl  or  his  brother  John.  A  plot  hav- 
ing been  already  laid  against  the  former, 
Nugent  was  instructed  to  murder  John  ; 
but  when  in  the  act  of  levelling  hia 
pistol  at  John's  back,  he  was  seized, 
and  being  sentenced  by  the  Irish  lead- 


See  in  the  latter  work,  lib.  i.,  c.  iil.,  the  joint  accomit  0/ 
the.  affair  given  by  Carew  and  the  earl  of  Thomond  ; 
also,  O'&nllevan's  Hist.  Gath.,  tom.  iii.,  lib.  v.,  c.  viii.,  p  • 
Lombard's  Comment.,  pp.  436,  &c. ;    and  Ledwich,  p 
275,  2d  ed. 

Ormond   gave   sixteen   hostages   for  the  payment  oi 
£3,000,  should  he  seek  any  retaliation. 
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ers  to  die,  he  confessed  his  design,  add- 
iqg  that  the  president  had  hired  several 
others,  who  were  sworn  to  commit  the 
deed.  Carew  then  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  scheme  against  the  sugane  carl. 
He  dispersed  his  troops  among  differ- 
ent garrisons,  to  give  the  Irish  confi- 
dence, and  then  wrote  a  feigned  letter 
to  his  intended  victim,  implying  that 
an  understanding  existed  between  them, 
and  that  there  was  a  plan  which  he 
urged  him  to  execute  for  delivering  up 
Dermot  O'Conor  dead  or  alive  !  This 
letter  was  conveyed  to  Dermot,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  intercepted  it, 
and  made  it  a  pretext  to  seize  the  su- 
gane earl,  after  employing  some  inge- 
nious excuses  to  separate  him  from  his 
followers.  This  was  effected  on  the 
18th  of  June.  Dermot  arrested  the 
sugane  earl  in  the  name  of  O'Neill ; 
produced  the  counterfeit  correspon- 
dence ;  and  charged  the  earl  and  his 
brother  John  with  treason  to  the  Cath- 
olic cause.  He  then  imprisoned  his 
captive  in  Castlelishin,*  and  sent  intel- 
ligence of  his  success  to  Carew,  adding 
that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  to  him 
James  FitzThomas  as  soon  as  he  was 
paid  the  stipulated  reward.  However, 
before  this  part  of  the  dastardly  scheme 
could  be  executed,  John  FitzThomas 
and  Pierce  Lacy,  penetrating  O'Conor's 
baseness,  mustered  4,000  men  and  res- 
cued the  sugane  earl;  whereupon  O'Con- 
or  was  oVjliged   to   withdraw  with   his 

*  In  the  townland  of  Castle-Isliin,  parish  of  Knock- 
temple,  county  of  Cork,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the 
toonty  of  Limerick. — Four  Masters,  p.  2173.  note. 


provincials  into  his  own  country.  Thus 
the  plan  failed  in  its  primary  object, 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up 
the  confederacy  which  O'Neill  had  es- 
tablished in  Munster.f 

Early  in  July  the  castle  of  Glin,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  was  taken 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  the*  gar- 
rison put  to  the  sword,  by  Sir  George 
Carew  and  the  earl  of  Thomond,  who 
marched  on  the  Clare  side  of  the 
river  from  Limerick,  and  crossing  at 
a  convenient  point  attacked  the  castle 
with  ordnance  conveyed  by  shipping. 
O'Connor  Kerry  then  surrendered  his 
castle  of  Carriagafoyle,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Desmond  in  general  having  fled 
to  the  woods  and  mountains,  the  presi- 
dent planted  garrisons  in  their  castles 
and  returned  with  the  earl  of  Thomond 
to  Limerick ;  while  in  a  short  time  the 
sugane  earl  found  himself  abandoned 
by  the  great  bulk  of  his  followers, 
who  made  their  submission  to  govern- 
ment. 

During  this  time  Lord  Mountjoy  was 
engaged  in  making  some  incursions  to 
the  borders  of  Tyrone,  and  in  carrying 
on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
people  of  Leix,  who,  under  their  brave 
chieftain,  Owny  O'More,  had  recovered 
all  their  ancestral  possessions  except 
Port-Leix,  or  Maryborough ;  but  the 
intrepid  Owny,  having  exposed  himself 
incautiously,  was  killed  by  a  musket- 
shot,  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  Leix 

f  See  all  the  details  of  these  base  plans  related  with 
shameless  parade  in  the  Pacata  Mibernia,  pp.  6d,  91, 
97,  193,  ed  1810. 
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f<^ll   once  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders.* 

.Elizabeth's  wily  secretary,  Cecil,  be- 
thought himself  of  a  plan  to  render  the 
youthful  James,  son  of  Gerald,  earl  of 
Desmond,  useful  in  the  present  Irish 
war.  For  this  purpose  it  was  resolved 
that,  he  should  be  released  from  his 
captivity  for  a  space,  and  sent  over  to 
Ireland,  apparently,  but  not  really,  re- 
stored to  his  title  and  inheritance,  in 
order  to  draw  off  the  followers  of  his 
house  from  the  usurper,  James  Fitz- 
Thomas.  Great  precaution  was  em- 
ployed. A  letter  was  written  in  the 
queen's  name  to  Sir  George  Carew,  to 
whom  also  were  sent  the  patents  for 
the  young  earl's  restoration,  to  be- used 
only  as  might  be  found  expedient. 
Reports  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
Geraldine  were  circulated ;  a  servant 
wearing  the  well-known  livery  of  the 
family  was  sent  through  the  country 
with  the  news ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  the  young  earl  landed 
at  Youghal,  attended  by  a  Captain 
Price,  who  was  directed  to  watch  all 
his  movements,  and  to  report  careful- 
ly every  circumstance  to  government. 
From  Youghal  he  proceeded  to  Mallow, 

•  We  are  told  by  Fynes  Moryson,  who  was  Mount- 
oy's  secretary,  that  when  the  government  troops  pene- 
t^ted  into  Leix,  on  this  occasion,  they  found  the  land 
well  manured,  the  fields  well  fenced,  the  towns  populous, 
and  the  roads  and  pathways  well  beaten,  so  that  it 
seemed  incredible,  as  he  insolently  observes,  that  this 
should  have  been  done  "  by  so  barbarous  inhabitants ;" 
cuid  he  adds,  "  the  reason  whereof  was,  that  the  queen's 
forces,  during  these  wars,  never,  till  then,  came  amongst 
them."  Tliey  came,  alas !  soon  enough,  for  the  same 
liifltorian  tells  us,  "  our  captains,  and  by  their  example, 
Jhe  conunon  soldiers,  did  cut  down  with  their  sword  all 


where  he  was  met  by  the  lord  presi 
dent,  Carew;  and  thence  accompanied 
by  Miler  Magrath  and  Master  Boyle — 
then  clerk  of  the  council,  and  after- 
wards the  great  earl  of  Cork — he  went 
to  Kilmallock,  whither  the  people 
flocked  in  great  multitudes,  not  only 
filling  the  streets  and  the  windows,  but 
the  very  roofs  of  the  houses,  to  greet 
the  heir  of  ancient  Desmond.  It  re- 
quired the  efforts  of  a  guard  of  soldiers 
to  make  a  passage  for  him  through  the 
crowd ;  but  this  popular  enthusiasm 
was  soon  rudely  checked.  The  next 
morning  being  Sunday,  the  young  earl, 
who  was  educated  in  the  religion  of 
the  State,  went  to  the  Protestant  ser- 
vice ;  numbers,  who  met  him  on  the 
way,  implored  him  in  Irish,  not  to 
desert  the  faith  of  his  fathers ;  but  the 
sad  truth  now  broke  upon  them — the 
sen  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  a  rene- 
gade, and  those  who  saluted  him  with 
reverence  and  affection  the  day  before, 
groaned  and  reviled  him  as  he  returned 
from  the  Protestant  church.  Shunned 
by  the  people,  the  unhappy  youth,  be- 
ing useless  to  his  employers,  was  recalled 
to  his  London  exile,  where  he  sunk  into 
the  grave  a  few  months  after.f 


the  rebels'  corn,  to  the  value  of  £10,000  and  upwarda 
the  only  means  by  which  they  were  to  live."  Who 
were  the  barbarians  in  this  instance  ? — the  men  who,  in 
a  few  short  years  of  precarious  security,  gave  such  evi- 
dence of  industry  and  progress,  or  Mountjoy's  soldiers  \ 
About  this  time  the  same  viceroy  invaded  Offaly,  and 
with  a  kind  of  harrows  called  pracas,  constructed  with 
long  pins,  tore  up  from  the  roots  all  the  unripe  corn,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  one  of  the  most  horrible  fam- 
ines which  ever  visited  this  unhappy  country. — See  Four 
Masters,  vol.  vi.,  p.  2187. 

f  The  young  earl  of  Desmond  got  possession  of  Castle 
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We  have  now  to  go  back  a  little,  in 
point  of  time,  m  order  to  trace  the 
progress  of  events  in  Ulster.  On  the 
16th  of  May  a  fleet  arrived  in  Lough 
Foyle  from  England,  having  touched, 
in  its  passage,  at  Carrickfergus,  to  take 
up  some  troops  that  had  marched  from 
Dublin.  This  fleet  conveyed  an  army 
of  4,000  foot  and  200  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Docwra,  to- 
gether with  large  supplies  of  military 
stores,  building  materials,  and  other 
necessaries.  The  troops  disembarked  at 
Culmore,  on  the  Donegal  side  of  the 
bay,  and  constructed  a  fort  there,  in 
which  Captain  Lancelot  Atford  was 
left  with  six  hundred  men ;  and  after 
visiting  Ellogh,  or  Aileach,  where  Cap- 
tain Ellis  Flood  was  placed  with  150 
men.  Sir  Henry  marched  on  the  22d  to 
Derry,  where  he  resolved  to  erect  two 
forts,  and  to  make  a  chief  plantation. 
His  buildings  were  constructed  chiefly 
from  the  materials  of  the  ancient 
churches  which  he  found  there,  and  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Columbkille.   Lord 

maine  for  the  president  through  his  influence  with  the 
warders,  but  this  was  the  only  service  which  he  was 
able  to  perform  ;  and  Listowel,  the  last  castle  held  for 
the  sugane  earl,  was  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Wilmot,  in 
November.  See  Pacata  Hib.  b.  i.,  c.  xvi.  Connected 
with  this  visit  of  the  young  earl  to  Ireland,  we  find  a 
remarkable  instance  of  retribution  in  the  case  of  the 
traitor  Dermot  O'Conor  Don.  O'Conor  being  married 
10  the  sister  of  the  young  earl  of  Desmond,  wished  to 
visit  his  brother-in-law  on  his  arrival  in  Mimster,  and 
for  this  purpose  procured  safe-conducts  from  the  lord 
deputy  and  from  Sir  George  Carew.  Thus  prepared, 
and  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  armed  men,  he  set  out 
from  the  country  of  O'Conor  Roe  ;  but  in  his  route  to- 
wards Thomond,  he  was  attacked  near  Gort,  in  the 
county  of  Gal  way,  by  Theobald-na-long,  who  had  the 
command  of  a  hundred  men  in  the  queen's  pay.  Der- 
mot and  his  party  sought  refuge  in  a  church  but  Theo- 

56 


Mountjoy  made  a  feint  of  entering  Ty- 
rone by  the  Black  water,  and  thus  drew 
off  the  attention  of  O'Neill  and  O'Don- 
nell,  until  Docwra's  expedition  had 
secured  the  required  ground,  when  the 
deputy  returned  to  Dublin,*  and  the 
Irish  chiefs  hastened  to  attack  the  in- 
vaders at  Lough  Foyle.  The  latter  only 
stood  on  the  defensive,  and,  having 
intrenched  themselves  behind  strong 
works,  were  able  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  the  Irish  with  little  loss.  A  part  of 
the  original  plan  was,  that  one  thou- 
sand foot  and  fifty  horse,  undei'  the 
command  of  Captain  Mathew  Morgan, 
should  be  detached  from  the  expedition 
and  sail  to  Ballyshannon,  to  form  an- 
other fort  there ;  but  this  id-ea  was 
abandoned,  and  all  the  troops  were 
found  few  enough  for  Docwra's  enter- 
prise. Their  ranks  were  soon  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  some 
renegade  Irish,  the  first  to  come  in  be- 
ing Art  O'Neill,  son  of  Turlough  Luin- 
each,  who  joined  Docwra,  with  a  few 
followers  on  the  first  of  June. 

bald  set  fire  to  the  building,  slew  aboat  forty  of  Dermot's 
men  as  they  issued  from  the  burning  pile,  and  having 
taken  the  traitor  himself  prisoner,  had  him  beheaded 
the  following  day.  Theobald  may  have  been  actuated 
by  some  patriotic  motive  in  this  proceeding,  but  he  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  plea  that  he  only  avenged  the 
death  of  a  kinsman.  Lord  Burke,  who  was  slain  by 
O'Conor  in  Munster.  The  act  greatly  annoyed  the  gov 
ernment,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  queen's  commis- 
sion.— See  Pacata  Hib.,  b.  i.,  c.  xvii . 

*  The  lord  deputy  marched  to  the  confines  of  Tyrone, 
in  May,  July,  and  September,  this  year.  On  the  last  of 
these  occasions  he  was  repulsed  by  O'NeiU,  at  the  Moyjy 
Pass,  between  Dundalk  and  Newry  ;  but,  ovdng  to  some 
remissness  on  the  side  of  the  Irish,  he  penetrated  soon 
after  beyond  the  pass.  Here,  however,  he  was  vigorous- 
ly attacked  by  O'Neill,  and  returned  to  Dublin  withouJ 
effecting  any  object  for  that  ti'me. 
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Red  Hugh  O'Dounell  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  slow  work  of  besieging 
the  English  in  their  forts  at  Lough 
Foyle.  His  taste  was  for  a  more 
active  and  desultory  warfare,  and  leav- 
ing the  task  of  watching  the  move- 
ments of  Docwra  to  Niall  Garv  O'Don- 
nell  and  O'Doherty  of  Inishowen  he 
set  out  himself,  with  the  hosting  of 
North  Connanght,  and  such  men  as 
could  be  spared  from  Tirconnell,  and 
marched  into  the  territories  of  Clan- 
rickard  and  Thomond.  His  plundering 
parties  visited  almost  the  whole  of 
Clare,  and  the  work  of  pillage  having 
been  completed  without  any  opposition, 
by  the  24th  of  June,  he  returned  home. 
On  the. 28th  of  that  month  some  Eng- 
lish troops  were  defeated,  and  their 
leader,  Sir  John  Chamberlaine,  slain  in 
an  attack  on  O'Doherty ;  and,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  O'Donnell  drove  off  from 
their  pastui-e  before  Derry,  a  great 
number  of  the  English  horses,  and  re- 
pulsed Sir  Henr}^  Docwra,  who  went  in 
pursuit  with  a  strong  force ;  Docwra 
himself  receiving  a  wound  in  the  fore- 
head, which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
his  fortress. 

In  October,  O'Donnell  set  out  on  an- 
other plundering  excursion  to  Thomond, 
leaving:  the  command  at  home  to  his 
kinsman  and  brother-in-law,  Niall  Garv  ; 
but  Niall,  who  was  the  son  of  Con,  son 
of  Calvagh  O'Donnell,  turned  traitor 
and  went  over  to  the  English,  with  his 
three  brothers,  Hugh  Boy,  Donnell,  and 

•  Mageoghan  eavB  it  was  by  these  vessels  that  Math- 
er of  Oviedo  and  Cerda  arr.ved  in  Ireland 


Con.  Niall  marched  with  one  thousand 
men  to  Lifford,  which  he  took  for  the 
English,  who  set  about  constructing  a 
fort  there ;  and  Red  Hugh  hearing  of 
this  defection  before  he  had  passed  Bal- 
lymote,  hastened  back  and  besieged  his 
false  cousin  in  Lifford.  Thus  he  re- 
mained thirty  days,  when  he  thought 
it  time  to  secm-e  his  army  in  winter- 
quarters.  Two  Spanish  ships  arrived 
off  the  Connaught  coast,  about  Christ- 
mas, and  put  into  the  harbor  of  Killi- 
begs,  at  the  desire  of  O'Donnell,  who 
sent  immediate  notice  to  O'Neill.  The 
latter  hastened  to  Donegal,  where  the 
treasure  and  military  stores  sent  to 
them  from  Spain  were  divided  among 
the  two  chiefs  and  their  adherents.* 
During  the  winter  various  services 
were  rendered  to  the  English  by  their 
new^  adherents,  Niall  Garv  O'Donnell 
and  Art  O'Neill ;  so  that  Docwra  con- 
fesses that  but  for  the  "  intelligence  and 
guidance"  of  these  Irish  allies,  little  or 
nothing  could  have  been  done  by  the 
English  troops  at  Lough  Foyle.f 

A.  D.  1601. — Disasters  now  began  to 
rain  thickly  upon  the  Irish  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Moun'rjby  once 
more  crossed  the  Pass  of  Moyry,  in 
June,  this  year,  through  the  negligence 
of  the  Irish,  and  erected  a  strong  castle 
on  the  northern  side.  He  next  marched 
beyond  Slieve  Fuaid  and  the  Black- 
water,  burning  and  destroying  the  crops 
as  he  passed.  From  this  he  threatened 
O'Neill's   castle    of   Benburb,    but   en- 

t  See  Docwra's  Na/rration,  published  in  the  Miacel 
lany  of  the  Celtic  Society. 
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countering  a  dosperate  resistance  on  his 
march,  he  returned  to  Dublin  in  August, 
after  placing  garrisons  at  several  strong 
points.  Twice  did  Mountjoy  proclaim 
O'Neill.  He  offered  a  reward  of  £2,000 
to  any  one  who  would  capture  him 
alive,  and  £1,000  for  his  head ;  yet,  the 
English  writers  complain  that  these 
promises  did  not  induce  a  single  Irish- 
man to  raise  his  hand  against  the  sacred 
person  of  his  chief.  An  Englishman, 
however,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
undertook  to  assassinate  O'Neill,  and 
obtained,  for  that  purpose,  from  Sir 
Charles  Danvers,  governor  of  Armagh, 
leave  ^o  pass  the  English  sentinels,  on 
his  way  to  Tyrone's  camp.  The  assas- 
sin subsequently  boasted  that  he  had 
drawn  his  sword  to  slay  the  chief.  But, 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  of  unsound 
mind,  "  although,"  says  the  lord  deputy, 
"not  the  less  fit  on  that  account  for 
such  a  purpose." 

The  wretched  sugane  earl  sent  his 
brother  John,  and  Pierce  Lacy,  to 
Ulster,  to  sue  for  aid  from  O'Neill,  while 
he  himself,  deserted  by  all  his  followers, 
save  a  poor  harper  named  Dermot 
O'Dugan,  sought  refuge  in  the  wilds  of 
Aherlow.  He  was  chased  from  this 
place,  and  subsequently  taken  in  a  cave 


*  F.  Donatus  Moony,  who  was  the  sacristan  of  the 
Donegal  monastery,  and  afterwards  provincial  of  his 
order  for  Ireland,  gives,  in  his  MS.  history  of  the  Irish 
Franciscans,  compiled  in  1617,  some  curious  details  of 
the  arrival  of  the  English  soldiers  at  Donegal,  and  of 
tie  siege  which  followed.  Up  to  that  time  there  were 
forty  brothers  in  the  house,  and  the  sacred  ceremonies 
were  performed  the^i  with  great  solemnity.  He  enu- 
merates the  suits  of  vestments,  many  of  which  were 


by  his  old  adherent,  the  white  knight, 
who  delivered  him  to  Sir  George  Carew, 
for  a  reward  of  £^1,000.     He  was  men 
tried   at   Cork,   and    convicted  of  high 
treason,  but  his  life  was  spared,  lest  his 
brother,  John,  should  be  set  up  as  earl 
after  him  ;  and,  about  tlie  end  of  Au- 
gust, he  was  sent  in  chains  to  London, 
along  with  Fineen,  or  Florence,  MacCar- 
thy,  who  had  placed  himself  incautiously 
in  the  hands  of  the  president.  Both  were 
confined  in  the  tower  until  taeir  death. 
In    Connaught,  Ulick,  earl  of   Clan- 
rickard,  who  was    such   an   exemplary 
loyalist  from  the  tinie  he  murdered  his 
brother,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Rickard,  who  became  a  most  active 
leader  in  the  queen's  service.     Some  of 
the  smaller  chieftains  in  Tirconnell  went 
over  to  the  English,  and  O'Donnell  was 
kept  in  constant  motion  by  enemies  on 
every  side.     The  young  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard  marched  against  him,  but  was 
compelled  to  retire ;  and  Niall  Garv  was 
next  sent  by  Docwra,  with  five  hundred 
English  troops,  to  occupy  the  monastery 
of  Donegal,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
Red    Hugh.*     On  the  evening  of   the 
29th  of  September,  some  gunpowder  in 
the    monastery    having    exploded,    the 
building  took  fire,  and  this  was  a  signal 


of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver;  and  the  sacred  utensils, 
among  which  were  sixteen  large  chalices  of  silver,  only 
two  of  which  were  not  gilt.  Notice  being  received  of 
the  approach  of  the  military,  all  these  valuables  were 
removed  in  a  boat  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  woods,  but 
in  some  time  after  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Oliver 
Lambert,  when  governor  of  Connaught,  and  were  con- 
verted to  profane  uses.  See  appendix  to  O'Sullivan'g 
EiM.  Cath.,  ed.  of  1850. 
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to  O'Donnell  to  attack  the  garrison.  A 
strucrsrle,  of  which  the  horrors  were  in- 
tensified  by  the  conflagration  and  the 
surrounding  darkness,  was  kept  np 
during  the  night,  but  Niall  Garv  held 
out  with  indomitable  obstinacy.  He 
was  supported  by  an  English  ship  in 
the  harbor,  and  retreated  next  morning, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  to  the 
monastery  of  Magherabeg,  which  -he 
fortified,  and  defended  against  the  re- 
newed attacks  of  Red  Hugh. 

The  long-expected  aid  from  Spain  at 
length  arrived.  A  Spanish  fleet,  con- 
veying an  army  of  about  3,000  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  del 
Aguila,  entered  the  harbor  of  Kinsale, 
on  the  23d  of  September,  and  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  having  retired  to  Cork  on 
their  approach,  the  Spaniards  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  and  proceeded  to 
fortify  themselves  there,  and  in  two 
castles  which  defended  the  harbor ;  that 
of  Rincorran,  on  the  east,  and  Castle-ni- 
Park,  on  the  west  of  the  mouth.  Lord 
Mountjoy  was  at  Kilkenny  when  he  re- 
ceived news  of  the  invasion,  and  with 
.  Sir  George  Carew,  lord  president  of 
Munster,  hastened  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy.  The  army,  which  Carew  had 
under  his  command,  consisted  of  3,000 
men,  of  whom  at  least  2,000  were  Irish  ; 
and  the  entire  royal  army,  at  this  time, 
mustered  about  Y,000  men.  The 
Spaniards  were  not  more  than  about 
half  the  number  originally  destined  for 
li-eland ;  but  ill-luck  seemed  to  attend 
this  expedition  from  the  beginning. 
Owing  to  the   absence  of  the   fleet  at 


Terceira,  its  departure  was  retarded 
until  the  6,000  men,  originally  com- 
posing the  armament,  were  diminished 
to  less  than  4,000 ;  and  when  the  expe- 
dition did  sail  it  encountered  a  storm 
that  compelled  seven  of  the  ships,  con- 
veying a  chief  part  of  the  artillery  and 
military  stores,  and  the  arms  intended 
for  distribution  to  the  Irish,  to  put  back 
to  Corunna.  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell 
had  besought  King  Philip  to  send  his 
aid  to  Ulster,  where  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  with  their  Spanish 
allies,  and  where  a  smaller  force  would 
thus  suffice,  while  in  Munster  they  could 
give  no  help ;  and  yet  this  small  army 
was  thrown  into  an  inconsid»3rable  port 
of  the  southern  province,  long  after  the 
war  there  had  been  totally  extinguished. 
Mathew  of  Oviedo,  who  arrived  in 
the  Spanish  fleet,  as  well  as  the  general, 
del  Aguila,  sent  notice  to  the  northern 
chiefs,  who,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tance and  the  difficulties  of  so  long  a 
journey  in  winter,  prepared  with  de- 
voted bravery  to  set  out  to  join  their 
allies.  O'Donnell,  with  his  habitual 
ardor,  was  first  on  the  way.  He  was 
joined  by  Felim  O'Doherty,  Mac- 
Sweeny-na-tuath,  O'Boyle,  O'Rourke, 
the  brother  of  O'Conor  Sligo,  the 
O'Conor  Roe,  MacDermot,  O'Kelly, 
some  of  the  O'Flaherties,  William  and 
Redmond  Burke,  and  others,  and  mus- 
tered  about  2,500  hardy  men.  Fitz- 
Maurice  of  Kerry,  and  the  Knight  of 
Glin,  who  had  been  for  some  time  with 
him,  were  also  in  this  coi'ps.  He  set  out 
about    the    end  of    October,    and    had 
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reached  Ikerriu,  in  Tipperary,  where  he 
purposed  to  await  O'Neill,  when  he  found 
that  Sir  George  Carew  was  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Cashel,  to  cut  off  his 
advance  to  the  south,  while  St.  Law- 
rence, with  the  army  of  the  Pale,  was 
approaching  from  Leinster,  and  the 
lofty  mountains,  which  lay  to  west,  were 
impassable  at  that  season  for  an  army 
incumbered  with  baggage.  Fortunate- 
ly a  frost  of  unusual  intensity  set  in,  and 
opened  a  firm  road  over  the  bogs,  of 
which  O'Donnell  availed  himself;  and 
by  a  circuitous  route  across  Slieve 
Phelim,  and  by  the  abbey  of  Owney,  he 
reached  Groom,  after  a  march  of  thirty- 
two  Irish  miles  in  one  day,  on  the  23d 
of  November.  Carew,  still  attempting 
to  intercept  him,  only  succeeded  in 
reaching  Kilmallock  the  same  day ;  but 
despairing  of  being  able  to  cope  with 
"  so  swift-footed  a  general,"  he  rejoined 
the  lord  deputy,  then  besieging  Kin- 
sale,  and  left  O'Donnell  to  pursue  his 
march. 

The  English  carried  on  the  siege 
with  great  activity  during  the  month 
of  November,  and  the  Spaniards,  on 
their  side,  behaved  with  admirable 
bi-avery.  On  the  1st  of  that  month 
the  besiegers  took  the  castle  of  Kincor- 
ran,  and  made  eighty-six  Spaniards 
prisoners,  besides  a  number  of  Irish 
"  churls,"  and  women  and  children  ;  and 
on  the  20th,  Gastle-ui-Park  fell  into 
their  hands.     The  Spaniards  made  sev- 


*  The  English  army  was  about  this  time  considerably 
augmented.  Sir  Christopher  St.  Lawrence  arrived  with 
the  levy  of  the  Pale  ;  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  with  his  re- 


eral  desperate  sorties,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides ;  but 
as  the  chief  part  of  their  artillery  was 
in  those  ships  which  had  put  back  to 
Spain,  they  had  only  three  or  four 
cannon  to  defend  the  fortifications, 
while  the  English  had  about  twenty 
pieces  of  ordnance  constantly  playing 
on  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  an  army 
which  amounted  on  the  20th,  according 
to  Moryson,  to  11,800  foot  and  857 
horse,  but  which  was  probably  in  the 
gross  nearer  to  15,000  men.*  On  the 
1st  of  December,  a  breach  having  been 
made  practicable,  the  English  sent  for- 
ward a  storming  party  of  2,000  men, 
who  were  repulsed  with  great  gallantry 
by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  3d,  the  miss- 
ing portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  undei 
Don  Pedro  Zubiaur,  arrived  at  Gastle- 
haven,  some  twenty-five  Irish  miles 
west  from  Kinsale,  and  landed  over 
700  men,  parties  of  whom  were  put  in 
possession  of  Fineen  O'Driscoll's  castle  ol 
Baltimore,  Donnell  O'Sullevan  Beare's 
castle  of  Dunboy,  at  Bearehaven,  and 
the  fort  of  Castlehaven.  Part  of  the 
English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  Rich- 
ard Levison,  was  sent  from  Kinsale  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  at  Gastlehaven, 
and  an  action  ensued  on  the  6th,  the 
English  losing  over  300  men,  and  bs 
ino^  obliged  to  return  to  Kinsale  next 
day,  although  Moryson,  as  usual,  claims 
the  victory  for  them. 

O'Neill,  who  had  tarried  on  his   way 

tainers :  the  earl  of  Thomond  with  1,000  men  fmin 
England ;  and  2,000  infantry,  with  some  cavalry,  which 
had  been  landed  at  Waterford,  were  aU  recent  additions 
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to  plunder  Meatb,  at  length  arrived, 
and  on  the  21st  of  December  showed 
himself,  with  all  his  forces,  on  a  hill  to 
the  north  of  Kinsale,  about  a  mile  from 
the  English  camp,  at  a  place  called 
Belgoley.  His  own  division  must  have 
been  under  4,000  men,  seeing  that  with 
O'DonnelPs  2,500,  O'Sullevan  Beare's 
retainers,  and  the  few  others  whom 
Ihe  shattered  resources  of  Muuster 
could  supply,  the  whole  Irish  army 
amounted,  even  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish accounts,  to  only  6,000  foot  and 
500  horse,  with  300  Spaniards  from 
Castlehaven,  under  Captain  Alphonso 
Ocampo ;  while  the  English  force  at 
this  time,  allowing  for  losses,  must  have 
been  at  least  10,000  strong.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  English  was  now  very  crit- 
ical. They  were  losing  great  numbers 
by  sickness  and  desertion,  and  were  so 
closely  hemmed  in  between  the  Irish 
on  one  side  and  the  town  on  the  other, 
that  they  could  procure  no  fodder  for 
their  horses,  and  were  threatened  with 
famine,  so  that  Mountjoy  thought  seri- 
ously of  raising  the  siege  and  retiring 
to  Cork  for  the  winter.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Spaniards  in  Kinsale 
had  lost  all  patience.  They  had  been 
in  error  as  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  learned  with  chagrin,  on  their  arri- 
\'^al,  that  Florence  MacCarthy  and  the 
earl  of  Desmond  were  prisoners  in  Lon- 
don; that  the  Catholics  of  Munster  could 
afford  them  no  active  co-opei-ation  ;  and 
that  a  lai-ge  portion  of  the  army  arrayed 
agaiusi  them  consisted  of  Catholic  Irish. 
Their  own  shipping  had  been  sent  back 


to  Spain,  and  the  harbor  was  blocfc 
aded  by  an  English  squadron,  which 
cut  off  all  hope  of  succor  from  abroad. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Don  Juau 
del  Aguila  wrote  pressing  letters  to  the 
Irish  chiefs,  importuning  them  to  come 
to  his  assistance  without  further  delay. 
He  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  an  incom- 
petent general;  and  in  his  self-conceit 
and  ignorance  of  their  real  circum- 
stances, had  conceived  a  disgust  and 
personal  enmity  for  the  Irish,  that  un- 
fitted him  to  act  effectively  with  them. 
He  urged  them  to  attack  the  English 
camp  on  a  certain  night,  and  promised 
on  his  side  to  make  a  sortie  in  full 
force  simultaneously;  but  when  this 
plan  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  the 
Irish  chiefs,  it  was  opposed  by  O'Neill, 
who  well  knew  that  with  delay  the 
destruction  of  the  English  army  by  dis- 
ease and  famine  was  certain.  O'Don- 
nell,  however,  took  a  different  view, 
and  thought  they  were  bound  in  honor 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  their  allies ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  leaders  agreeing 
with  him,  the  immediate  attack  was 
resolved  on. 

It  happened,  for  the  ill-luck  of  the 
Ii'ish,  that  Brian  MacHugh  Oge  Mac- 
Mahon,  whose  son  had  been  a  page  in 
England  with  the  president,  Carew, 
sent  a  boy,  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of 
December,  to  the  English  camp  to  re- 
quest Captain  William  Taafe  to  pro- 
cure for  him  fi'om  the  president  a  bot- 
tle of  aquavitse  or  usquebagh.  The 
favor  was  granted,  and  next  day  Mac- 
Mahou  again  sent  the  boy  with  a  letter 
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to  thank  Carevv  for  his  present,  and  to 
warn  him  of  the  attack  which  the  Irish 
were  to  make  on  the  English  lines  that 
night.  This  message,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  from  Don  Juan, 
which  the  English  intercepted,  was 
acted  on,  and  thus  the  English  were 
perfectly  prepared  against  the  intended 
surprise.  After  some  dispute  about 
the  command — for  it  would  appear  that 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  wei-e  not  at  all 
in  accord  on  this  ill-concerted  enterprise 

-the  Irish  army  set  out  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
in  three  divisions,  Captain  Tyirell  lead- 
ing the  vangiiard,  O'Neill  the  centre,  and 
O'Donnell  the  rear.  The  obscurity  was 
broken  by  frequent  flashes  of  lightning, 
but  their  lurid  and  fitful  glare  only 
rendered  the  way  more  doubtful.  The 
guides  missed  their  course,  and  after  wan- 
dering throughout  the  night,  O'Neill, 
accompanied  by  O'Sullevan  and  the 
Spanish  captain,  Ocampo,  ascended  a 
small  hill  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  saw 
the  English  intrenchments  close  at 
hand,  with  the  men  under  arms,  the 
cavalry  mounted  and  in  advance  of 
their  quarters,  and  all  in  readiness  for 
battle.  His  own  men  were  at  the  time 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  O'Donnell's 
division  was  at  a  considerable  distance. 

It   was   therefore   determined  that  the 


*  Tliis  fatal  conflict  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  December,  1601,  according  to  the  old  mode  of 
computation,  which  was  still  in  use  among  the  English, 
but  on  that  of  the  3d  of  January,  1602,  according  to  the 
reformed  calendar,  which  the  Irish  and  Spaniards  had 
adopted.  Fynes  Moryson  asserts  that  1,200  of  the  Irish 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  besides  those  slain  in  the 


attack  should,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  postponed,  or,  as  others  say,  that 
the  men  should  retire  a  little  that  they 
might  be  put  into  order ;  but  this 
moment  of  hesitation  was  fatal.  The 
English  cavalry  poured  out  upon  them, 
and  charged  the  broken  masses.  For 
an  hour  a  portion  of  the  Irish  strug- 
gled to  maintain  their  ground  ;  but  the 
scene  was  one  of  frightful  carnage  and 
confusion,  and  the  retreat,  which  had 
actually  commenced  before  the  charge, 
was  soon  turned  into  a  total  rout. 
Ocampo's  Spaniards  made  a  gallant 
stand ;  but  he  himself  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  most  of  his  men  were  cut  to 
pieces.  O'Donnell's  division  came  at 
length  into  the  field,  and  repulsed  a 
wing  of  the  English  cavalry;  but  the 
panic  became  general,  and  in  vain  did 
Red  Hugh  strain  his  lungs  to  rally  the 
flying  multitude.  O'Neill  exerted  his 
wonted  bravery,  but  all  his  efforts  were 
fruitless.  At  least  a  thousand  of  the 
Irish  were  slain  in  that  disastrous  over- 
throw, and  all  of  them  who  were  taken 
prisoners  were  hanged  without  mercy ; 
while  the  loss  of  the  English  was  very 
trifling,  and  the  pursuit  was  only  aban- 
doned through  fear  of  an  ambuscade, 
or,  as  Moryson  says,  through  the  fatigue 
of  the  horses,  which  had  been  exhaust- 
'ed  for  want  of  fodder.* 


pursuit ;  while  on  the  English  side,  Sir  Richard  Qreame 
was  killed,  and  Captains  Dan  vers  and  Godolphin 
wounded ;  but  Camden  says  that  several  of  the  English 
were  wounded.  No  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed 
on  these  numbers,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  English 
loss  was  much  greater  than  was  thus  assumed.  Th« 
earl  of  Clanrickard  iistinguished  himself  by  his  teal, 
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A.D.  1602. — The  night  after  their  de- 
feat, the  Irish  army  halted  at  Inishan- 
nou,  near  Bandon,  and  bitter  was  the 
anguish  in  which  their  leadei'S  indulged 
for  the  misfortunes  of  that  day.  They 
attributed  it,  saj'  the  annalists,  to  the 
anger  of  God,  and  deemed  the  number 
of  the  slain  a  trifling  loss  compared  to 
the  irreparable  injury  inflicted  on  their 
cause.  O'Neill,  more  especially,  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  dejection.  He 
was  already  advanced  in  years,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  hope  of  retrieving 
their  lost  fortunes ;  yet  gloomy  though 

killing  twenty  of  the  Irish  kerne  with  his  own  hand, 
crying  out  to  "  spare  no  rebel ;"  for  which  services  the 
lord  deputy  knighted  him  on  the  field.  That  Mac- 
Mahon,  who  betrayed  to  the  enemy  the  secret  of  the 
intended  attack,  may  have  also  hastened  the  disastrous 
flight  is  not  improbable,  but  history  is  silent  on  this 
point.  Carew,  or  his  secretary,  StaflFord,  states  in  the 
Pacata  Hibernia,  that  the  earl  of  Thomond  often  men- 
tioned an  old  prophecy,  which  foretold  that  the  Irish 
would  be  defeated  near  Kinsale,  and  Moryson  says  an 
old  manuscript,  containing  the  prophecy,  was  shown  to 
I^iord  Mountjoy  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Both  English 
and  Irish  accounts  refer  to  some  deception  which  led 
the  Irish  and  Spaniards  into  error  as  to  their  respective 
movements ;  and  the  English  horsemen,  says  the  Pa- 
cata, imagined  that  they  saw  "  lamps  at  the  points  of 
their  spears"  that  night.  For  the  details  of  this  un- 
fortunate aflFair,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Hist.  Cath. 
Compend.  of  P.  O'Suilevan  Beare,  Fynes  Moryson's  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  the  Pacata  Hibernia,  Camden,  and  the 
Four  Masters. 

*  O'Donnell  landed  at  Corunna  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  Count 
Caracena,  governor  of  Galicia,  who  treated  him  as  a 
prince,  and  with  higher  honor  than  would  have  been 
bestowed  on  auy  of  the  grandees  of  Spain.  The  count ' 
presented  him  at  his  departure,  on  the  27th,  with  the 
Bum  of  a  thousand  ducats,  and  accompanied  him  as  far 
as  Santa  Lucia.  Next  day  O'Donnell  proceeded  to  the 
city  of  Compostella,  where  the  highest  honor  was  paid 
to  liim  by  the  arclibishop,  clergy,  and  citizens.  The 
archbishop  invited  him  to  lodge  in  his  own  palace,  but 
O  Donnell  respectfully  declined;  and  on  the  29th,  the 
prelate  celebrated  mass  with  pontifical  solemnity,  and 
adminifltered  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  O'Donnell.    He  af- 


the  forebodings  of  the  Irish  chiefs  must 
have  been  that  night,  darker  far  was 
the  fate  of  their  country  than  they 
could  have  foreseen.  It  was  resolved 
that  O'Donnell  should  proceed  to  Spain 
to  explain  their  position  to  King  Philip ; 
and  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1602 
(new  style),  that  is,  three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Kinsale,  Red  Hugh  sailed 
in  a  Spanish  ship  from  Castlehaven, 
accompanied  by  Redmond  Burke,  Hugh 
Mostian  or  Mostyn,  and  father  Flaithry 
or  Florence,  O'Mulconry ;  and  followed 
by  the  loud  wailings  of  his  people.* 

terwards  entertained  the  Irish  chief  at  dinner  with 
great  magnificence,  and  presented  him  on  his  departure, 
as  the  count  of  Caragena  had  done,  with  a  thousand 
ducats.  "  The  king,"  says  F.  Patrick  Sinnot.  an  Irish 
priest  (whose  letter  from  Corunna,  relating  these  cir 
cumstances,  to  F.  Dominic  CoUins,  a  Jesuit  in  the  cas 
tie  of  Dunboy,  is  published  in  the  Pacata  Hibernva), 
"understanding  of  O'DonneU's  arrival,  wrote  unto  the 
Earle  of  Caracena  concerning  the  reception  of  him, 
and  the  aflairs  of  Ireland,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
gracious  Letters  that  ever  King  directed ;  for  by  it 
plainely  appeared  that  hee  would  endanger  his  king- 
dome  to  succor  the  Catholickes  of  Ireland,  for  the  per- 
fecting whereof  great  preparations  were  in  hand." 
O'Donnell  repaired  to  Zamora,  where  the  king  then  was, 
and  was  graciously  received  by  Philip  III.,  by  whose 
desire  he  returned  to  Corunna,  to  wait  until  the  prep- 
arations for  another  armament  for  Ireland  could  be  com- 
pleted. Spring  and  summer  wore  away,  and  O'Don- 
nell, whose  impatience  would  let  him  wait  no  longer, 
set  out  for  Valladolid,  where  the  court  was  then  held ; 
but  fell  sick  on  the  way  and  died  at  Shnancas  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1G02,  in  the  twenty -ninth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Valladolid, 
where  the  king  caused  a  Suitable  monument  to  be 
erected  over  him.  Thus  died  one  of  the  most  illustri 
ous  heroes  that  Ireland  had  produced,  and  with  him 
perished  the  last  hope  of  succor  for  his  country.  In 
his  last  illness  he  was  attended  by  his  confessor,  F. 
Florence  O'Mulconry,  or  Conroy,  and  by  F.  Maurice 
Ultagh,  or  Donlevy,  both  Franciscan  friars.  The  latter 
was  from  the  convent  of  O'DonneU's  town  of  Donegal ; 
and  the  former,  who  was  highly  distinguished  for  his 
learning  among  the  schoolmen  of  Spain,  was,  in  1610, 
made  archbishop  of  Tuam  by  the  pope,  and  obtained, 
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O'Neill  returned  by  a  rapid  march 
.0  Ulster,  and  Rory  O'Donnell,  to  whom 
the  chieftaincy  of  Tirconnell  had  been 
i^elegated  by  his  brother,  Red   Hugh, 
Pi  oceeded  with  his  followers  to  North 
Connaught.      In   the   mean   time   Don 
Juan  del  Aguila,  after  some  other  fruit- 
less sallies,  sent  proposals  of  capitulation, 
which  were  accepted  by  Mountjoy  on 
the  2d  of  January,  old  style,  or  the  12th, 
new  style.      They  were  very  honorable 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  evacuated  Kin- 
yale  with  their  colors  flying,  and  with 
their  arms,  ammunition,  and  valuables, 
and  were  to  be  conveyed  back  to  Spain 
on   giving  up   their  other  garrisons  of 
Dunboy,   Baltimore,  and    Castlehaven. 
The  siege  had  lasted  for  more  than  ten 
weeks,  from  the  l7th  of  October;  and 
in  it  the  Spaniards,  who  displayed  great 
bravery,  lost  about  1,000  men ;  while 
the  loss  of  the  English,  by  fighting  and 
by  disease,  must   have   been   at   least 
4,000  men.     Don  Juan's  chivalry  was 
of  the  quixotic  kind.     He  challenged 
lord  Mountjoy  to  settle  by  single  com- 
bat the  questions  at  issue  between  king 
Philip  and  Queen   Elizabeth ;  but  the 
offer  was  of  course  rejected ;  and  after 
the  surrender  of  Kinsale  an  intimate 
friendship  grew  up  between  him  and 
Sir  George  Carew.    The  Irish,  for  whom 
Don  Juan  expressed  contempt,  believed 
him  to  be  guilty  of  peifidy  or  cowardice ; 
and  Dounell  O'Sullevan  Beare,  acting 
on  this  impression,  contrived  to  recover 
possession  of  his  own  castle  of  Dunboy, 


in  1616,  from  Philip  III.,  the  foundation  of  the  college 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  at  Louvain,  for  Irish  Frands- 

57 


by  causing  an  aperture  to  be  made  in 
the  wall,  and  entering  it  with  eighty 
men,  at  the  dead  of  night,  while  the 
Spanish  garrison  were  asleep ;  and  then 
declaring  that  he  held  it  for  the  king  oi 
Spain,  to  whom  he  had  formally  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance.  Don  Juan  was 
enraged  when  he  heard  of  this  proceed- 
ing, which  he  considered  a  violation  of 
the  capitulation,  and  offered  to  go  him- 
self to  dispossess  O'Sullevan ;  but 
Mountjoy  was  more  desirous  for  his  de- 
parture than  his  assistance,  and  the 
Spaniards  re-embarked  for  their  own 
country,  some  on  the  20th  of  February, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  16th  of  March. 
Don  Juan,  on  his  return,  was  placed 
under  arrest,  and  died  of  grief. 

The  castle  of  Dunboy  (Dunbaoi)  was 
deemed  frOm  its  position  to  be  almost 
impregnable.  Situated  on  a  point  of 
laud  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  Bear  Island,  in  Bantry  Bay,  it 
could  only  be  approached  on  the  land 
side  through  a  vast  extent  of  mountain- 
ous and  boggy  country,  while  by  sea  it 
was  also  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  the 
extreme  ruggedness  of  the  coast.  Its 
capture  was  therefore  regarded  as  an 
enterprise  full  of  danger  and  difficulties, 
and  many  were  the  arguments  used  with 
Sir  George  Carew  to  dissuade  him  from 
undertaking  it.  The  lord  president  had 
resolved,  however,  upon  the  project,  and 
set  out  from  Cork  on  the  23d  of  April, 
accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Thomond, 
who  had  bfen  sent  a  little  before  to  re- 
cans.  See  his  life  in  T.  Darcy  Magee's  Irish  Writers 
also  in  the  Irish  Writers  of  Ware  and  of  O'Reilly. 
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connoitre  tlie  Irisli  position.  Carew's 
army  amounted  to  about  8,000  men, 
althougli  be  himself  says  the  efficient 
men  were  not  above  half  that  number ; 
and  to  tlieae  was  soon  after  added  a 
force  with  which  Sir  Charles  Wilmot 
had  been  hunting  down  the  scattered 
"  rebels"  in  Kerry,  and  with  which  he 
had  forced  his  way  across  Mangerton, 
In  spite  of  the  resistance  of  Tyi-rell. 
Various  causes  protracted  Carew's 
march  and  the  preparations  for  the 
siege,  but  especially  the  delay  in  the  ar- 
I'ival  of  the  shipping  which  conveyed 
the  ordnance ;  so  that  it  was  only  on 
the  1st  and  2d  of  June  that  the  army 
landed  on  Bear  Island,  and  on  the  6th 
that  they  crossed  to  the  main  land  on 
the  western  shore  of  Bearehaven,  and 
commenced  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
The  defence  of  the  castle  was  intrusted 
by  O'Sullevan  to  Bichard  Mageoghegan, 
while  O'Sullevan  himself  and  TyiTell, 
with  their  forces,  were  encamped  at 
some  distance  in  the  interior.  There 
were  a  few  Spanish  gunners  in  the 
castle,  and  Carew  contrived  to  have  a 
letter  in  Spanish  conveyed  to  them, 
temj^ting  them  to  desert,  but  ineffectu- 
ally. The  earl  of  Thomond  also,  by 
Carew's  directions,  held  a  pai'ley  with 
Mageoghegan  on  Bear  Island,  on  the 
5th  of  June  ;  but  all  the  offers  held  out 
to  him,  and  all  the  earl's  "eloquence 
and  artifice,"  failed  to  turn  that  brave 
and  faithful  soldier  from  his  duty.  The 
siege  was  now  carried  on  with  unre- 
lentinf]:  vi<2:oi',  but  the  hero.'sm  of  the 
besieged  could  not  be  subdued.     The 


garrison  consisted  at  the  commencemezi'!; 
of  only  143  chosen,  fighting  men,  who 
had  but  a  few  small  cannon,  while  the 
comparatively  large  army  Y>'^hich  (X'\ 
sailed  them  were  well  supplied  wi'ih 
artillery  and  all  the  means  of  attack 
At  length,  on  the  I7th  of  June,  when 
the  castle  had  been  nearly  shattered  to 
pieces,  the  garrison  offered  to  surrender 
if  allowed  to  depart  with  their  arms; 
but  their  messenger  was  immediately 
hanged,  and  the  order  for  the  assault  was 
given.  Although  the  proportion  of  the 
assailants  in  point  of  numbers  was  over- 
whelming, the  storming  party  were  re- 
sisted with  the  most  desperate  bravery. 
From  turret  to  turi-et,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  crumbling  ruins,  the  struggle 
was  successively  maintained  throughout 
the  livelong  day ;  thirty  of  the  gallant 
defenders  attempted  to  escape  by  swim- 
ming, but  soldiers  had  been  posted  in 
boats,  who  killed  them  in  the  water; 
and  at  length  the  surviving  portion  of 
the  garrison  retreated  into  a  cellar,  into 
which  the  only  access  was  by  a  narrow, 
winding  flight  of  stone  steps.  Theii 
leader,  Mageoghegan,  being  mortally 
wounded,  the  command  was  given  to 
Thomas  Taylor,  the  son  of  an  English- 
man, and  the  intimate  friend  of  Captain 
Tyrrell,  to  whose  niece  he  was  married. 
Nine  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  stowed 
in  the  cellar,  and  with  these  Taylor  de- 
clared he  would  blow  up  all  that 
remained  of  the  castle,  burying  himself 
and  his  companions,  with  their  enemies, 
in  the  ruins,  unless  thev  received  a 
promise  of  life.     This  was  refused  by 
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the  savage  Carew,  who,  placing  a  guard 
upon  the  entrance  to  the  cellar,  as  it 
M'as  then  after  sunset,  returned  to  the 
work  of  slansrhter  next  mornins^.  Can- 
Hon  balls  were  then  discharged  among 
the  Irish  in  their  last  dark  retreat,  and 
Taylor  was  forced  by  his  companions 
to  surrender  unconditionally ;  but  when 
gome  of  the  Eno^lish  officers  descended 
into  the  cellar,  they  found  the  wounded 
Mageoghegan  with  a  lighted  candle  in 
his  hand,  staggering  to  throw  it  into 
the  gunpowder.  Captain  Power  there- 
upon seized  him  by  the  arras,  and  the 
others  dispatched  him  with  their 
swords ;  but  the  work  of  death  was  not 
yet  completed.  Fifty-eight  of  those 
who  had  surrendered  were  hano-ed  that 
day  in  the  English  camp,  and  some 
others  who  were  then  reserved  wei*e 
hanged  a  few  days  after;  so  that  not 
one  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
heroic  defenders  of  Dunboy  survived. 
On  the  22d  of  June  the  remains  of  the 
castle  were  blown  up  by  Carew  with  the 
gunpowder  found  there.* 

The  fall  of  Dunboy  was  of  fatal  im- 
portance to  the  Irish  cause.  As  soon 
as  the  news  reached  Spain,  the  prepar- 


*  See  minute  details  of  the  siege  in  tlie  Pacata  Ui- 
hernia,  and  in  O'SuUevan's  Hist.  Cath.  Among  tlie 
prisoners  taken  in  Dunboy  was  Father  Dominic  Collins, 
or  O'Collane,  who  is  called  in  the  Pacata  a  friar,  and 
by  P.  O'SuUevan  Beare  "  a  lay  religious  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus."  In  his  youth  he  was  an  officer  in  the  French 
Bervice,  but  abandoned  the  world  and  became  a  Jesuit. 
He  was  tfekdu  to  Youghal,  his  native  town,  and  executed 
there.  Father  Archer,  another  Irish  Jesuit,  was  at  that 
time  in  O'SuUevan's  camp  ;  and  in  one  of  the  attacks 
made  by  TyrreU  on  the  English  during  the  siege  of  Dun- 
boy, had  a  narrow  escape  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  bitter  enemies.     Among  the  incidents  of   the 


ations  for  a  new  expedition  to  thi^ 
country  were  suspended,  and  on  the 
death  of  Red  Huo;h  O'Donnell,  a  few 
months  later,  the  project  was  wholly 
abandoned.  The  war  was  over  in  Mun- 
ster,  but  the  work  of  extermination 
was  only  well  begun.  Captain  Rogei 
Harvey  was  sent  into  CarbeiTy  to 
"purge  the  country  of  rebels"  by  mar- 
tial law,  and  Wilmot  returned  to  Ker- 
ry with  instructions  to  remove  the 
whole  population  of  certain  districts. 
All  suspected  persons  of  the  poorer 
class  were  to  be  executed  without 
mercy  ;f  and  in  one  instance  we  find  a 
number  of  sick  and  wounded,  who  were 
left  behind  on  the  removal  of  an  Irish 
camp,  massacred,  "  to  put  them  out  of 
pain  !"J  The  crops  were  destroyed, 
and  in  fact.  Sir  George  Carew  set  about 
reducing  the  country  to  a  desert.  O'Sul- 
levan's  castle  on  Dursey  island,  which 
was  intended  as  a  last  retreat,  fell  even 
before  Dunboy,  and  its  garrison  were  put 
to  death  ;  but  Donnell  O'Sullevan  still 
continued  to  maintain  his  independence, 
surrounded  at  first  by  a  numerous  host 
of  followers  in  the  wild  recesses  of  Glen- 
garifi^.     Encouraging  promises,  together 

siege  it  should  be  stated  that  the  sons  and  retainers  of 
Owen  O'Sullevan,  who  claimed  the  right  of  chieftaincy 
against  Donnell  O'Sullevan,  were  actively  engp.ged  on 
the  English  side.  We  may  also  take  this  opportunity 
to  mention,  with  reference  to  the  orthographv  of  this 
name,  that  although  the  commonly  received  form  be 
"O'SulhVan,"  it  was  written  "  O'Sullevan"  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Historm  Catliolicm  Ibernice  Compendium,  the 
latter  being  also  nearer  to  the  Irish  TJa  Suilleabhain 
Both  spellings  are  used  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  the  Foul 
Masters. 

f  Pacata  Hibernia,  p.  449  (ed.  1810). 

X  Ibid.,  p.  659. 
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with  a  large  amount  of  gold — which 
had  been  brought  this  summer  from 
Spain  by  Owen  MacEgau,  vicar  apos- 
tolic and  bishop  of  Ross* — had  helped  to 
sustain  them ;  but  O'Dounell's  adher- 
ents gradually  deserted  him,  and  even 
the  gallant  Tyrrell  separated  from  him. 
At  length,  on  the  31st  December,  1602, 
he  set  out  from  Gleugariff  with  nearly 
1,000  followers,  of  whom  about  400 
were  fighting  men,  the  rest  being  ser- 
vants, women,  and  children ;  and  after 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  retreats 
recorded  in  history,  reached  O'Rourke's 
castle  in  Leitrim.  Along  their  entire 
route  they  were  pursued  and  attacked 
by  the  population  of  the  country,  Irish 
as  well  as  English ;  and  what  with 
fighting  all  day  and  marching  all  night, 
there  was  scarcely  any  time  for  repose. 
They  crossed  the  Shannon  at  Portland, 
in  Tipperary,  by  means  of  curraghs, 
which  they  constructed  of  twigs  covered 
with  the  skins  of  their  horses;  and 
having  been  attacked  near  Aughrim  by 
a  considerable  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard's 
brother,  and  of  Henry  Mai  by  and  oth- 
ers they  fought  with  such  desperation 


*  This  prelate  was  slain  by  the  English  in  a  skinmish 
with  some  of  the  fugitive  insurgents  in  Carberry,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1603,  new  style.  He  was  clothed 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  carried  Ms  breviary  in  one 
hand  and  his  rosary  in  the  other,  at  the  time  he  was 
Btruck  down  by  a  soldier.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
Catholics  as  a  martyr,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  abbey  of  Timoeague.  A  priest,  who  acted  as  his 
chajlain,  was  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  hanged 
soon  after,  at  Cork.  Vide,  O'Sullevan's  Hist.  Cath.,-p. 
U3.  and  Pac.  i7*.,p.  GGl. 

f  In  the  party  who  readied  O'Rourke's  castle,  were 


that  they  routed  the  enemy,  and  slew 
Malby  and  several  of  the  officers. 
A  great  many  fell  in  the  perpetual 
fight  which  they  had  to  sustain  ;  several 
who  were  wounded  or  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  had  to  be  abandoned  along  the 
way;  and  at  length  their  number,  on 
arriving  in  Leitrim,  was  reduced  to 
thirty-five,  of  whom  eighteen  were  fight- 
ing men,  sixteen  servants,  and  one 
woman.f 

Words  cannuc  adequately  describe 
the  state  to  which  Ireland  was  reduced 
before  the  close  of  this  eventful  year. 
A  horrible  famine,  brought  on  by  the 
repeated  destruction  of  the  crops  by 
Mountjoy,  was  wasting  the  country, 
and  unnumbered  carcases  of  its  victims 
lay  uuburied  by  the  way-side.  Sir 
Henry  Docwra,  governor  of  Derry,  had 
been  planting  garrisons  at  all  the  points 
he  chose,  without  opposition;  and 
Mountjoy  traversed  Ulster,  during  the 
summer,  erecting  forts,  while  O'Neill, 
driven  into  his  last  fastnesses, with  a  few 
followers,  stood  merely  on  the  defensive. 
About  the  10th  of  August,  Mountjoy's 
forces,  augmented  by  those  of  Docwra 
from  Deny,  Chichester  from  Carrick- 


the  father  and  mother  of  the  historian ;  Dermot,  the 
father,  being  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  Philip, 
the  author  of  the  Historim  CatholiccB  IbernicB  Compen- 
dium, had  "been  sent  out  to  Spain  whUe  a  boy,  in  the 
beginning  of  1602,  and  was  then  at  Coruima,  under  the 
tuition  of  Father  Sinnott.  He  was  soon  joined,  in 
Spain,  by  his  whole  surviving  family ;  his  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  two  sisters,  together  with  Donnel] 
O'SuUevan  Beare  himself.  When  Plulip  grew  up  he  en- 
tered the  Spanish  navy,  and  while  thus  serving  wrote 
his  invaluable  Catholic  history,  which  was  published  in 
1621. 
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Fergus,  Danvers  from  Armagh,  and  of 
some  from  the  Mountjoy,  Mountnor- 
ris,  Black  water,  and  Charlemont  forts 
which  he  had  erected,  amounting,  on 
the  whole,  to  at  least  8,000  men,  were 
prepared  to  act  against  O'Neill.  Their 
first  exploit  was  to  take  a  stronghold 
or  cranoge  called  luisloghlin,  situated 
in  a  great  bog  on  the  borders  of  Down 
and  Antrim,  and  which  was  defended 
by  only  a  few  men,  but  contained  a 
great  quantity  of  valuables  belonging 
to  O'Neill.  Mountjoy  then  proceeded, 
as  he  states  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  "by  the 
grace  of  God,  as  near  as  he  could,  ut- 
terly to  waste  the  country  of  Tyrone ;" 
and  his  secretary,  Fynes  Moryson,  tells 
us  that  on  the  20th,  hearing  that 
O'Neill  had  passed  from  O'Kane's  terri- 
tory into  Fermanagh,  he  was  resolved 
to  spoil  the  entire  country,  and  to  ban- 
ish the  inhabitants  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Blackwater,  "  so  that  if  O'Neill  re- 
turned he  would  find  nothing  in  the 
country  but  the  queen's  garrisons." 
O'Neill  had  now  retired  to  a  great  fast- 
ness near  the  extremity  of  Lough  Erne, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Cormac,  Art 
O'Neill  of  Clannabov,  and  MacMahon, 
with  a  muster  of  some  six  hundred  foot 
and  sixty  horse ;  and  Mountjoy  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
bei'  with  his  army,  but  could  get  no 


*  Among  other  examples  of  the  "  unspeakable  extrem- 
ities" to  which  the  population  was  driven  by  famine, 
ISIountjoy's  secretary,  Fynes  Moryson,  relates  how  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  Sir  Richard  Moryson,  and  other 
English  commanders  in  Ulster,  witnessed  "a  most 
horrible  spectac'e  of  three  children  (whereof  the  eldest 
was  not  above  ten  years  old)  all  eating  and  knawing 
with  their  teeth  the  entrails  of  their  dead  mother,  upon 


nearer  than  twelve  miles;  besides  which 
the  confederates  had  a  means  of  retreat 
into  O'Rourke's  country.  Henry  and 
Con,  the  sons  of  Shane  O'Neill,  who 
were  in  the  English  service,  and  were 
followed  by  some  of  the  men  of  Ty- 
rone, were  permitted  by  Mountjoy  to 
remain  with  their  creaghts  or  herds- 
men in  the  territory,  which  was  other- 
wise wholly  depopulated ;  and  the  lord 
deputy  returned,  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  Newry.  Describing  this 
march,  in  his  letters  to  Cecil  and  the 
privy  council,  he  says — "  We  found 
everywhere  men  dead  of  famine,  inso- 
much that  O'Hagan  protested  to  us,  that 
between  TuUaghoge  and  Toome  there 
lay  unburied  1,000  dead,  and  that  since 
our  first  drawing  this  year  to  Black- 
water  there  were  about  3,000  starved 
in  Tyrone."* 

Mountjoy  proceeded  to  CoD/.aught 
in  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  at 
Athlone,  on  the  14th  of  the  following 
month,  received  the  submission  of  Rory, 
the  brother  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
and  of  O'Conor  Slii^o.  ^A^ith  the 
news  of  Red  Hugh's  death  in  Spain, 
on  the  10th  of  September,  every 
vestige  of  hope  was  indeed  destroyed, 
and  none  of  the  Irish  chiefs  now  re- 
mained in  arms  except  O'Neill,  with  his 
companions,  and  the  chief  of  Leitrim, 

whose  flesh  they  had  fed  twenty  days  past."  The  do- 
tails  which  follow  in  this  horrible  description  are  too 
disgusting  in  their  minuteness  for  quotation.  And  he 
adds  that  "no  spectacle  waa  more  frequent,  in  the 
ditches  of  townes,  and  especiallie  in  wasted  countries, 
than  to  see  multitudes  of  these  poore  people  dead,  with 
their  mouthes  all  coloured  greene,  by  eating  nettles, 
docks,  and  all  things  they  could  rend  up  above  ground." 
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whom  Moryson  calls  "  the  proud  and 
insolent  O'Rourke."  At  tlie  close  of  Jan- 
uary, the  lord  deputy  returned  to  Dub- 
lin, and  from  his  correspondence  with  the 
queen  and  council  in  England,  during 
that  and  the  following  month,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  O'Neill  was  still  considered 
formidable,  and  that  unscrupulous  means 
for  his  destruction  were  contemplated. 

A.  D.  1603. — At  length  negotiations 
were  entered  into  between  O'Neill  and 
Mountjoy,  through  the  medium  of  Sir 
Garrett  Moore.  Elizabeth  was  so  exas- 
perated against  the  Tyrone  chief,  whom 
she  called  "a  most  ungrateful  viper," 
that  she  could  with  difficulty  be  in- 
duced to  grant  him  any  terms ;  but  she 
'  died  on  the  24:th  of  March,  and  Mount- 
joy  receiving  private  intelligence  of  this 
event  on  the  27th,  while  at  Garrett 
Moore's  castle  at  Mellifont,  hastened  the 
arrangement  with  O'Neill,  who  repaired 
to  Mellifont  and  made  his  submission 
there  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  lord 

*  After  liis  submission,  O'Neill  wrote  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  requesting  him  to  send  home  his  son,  Henry, 
but  the  boy  never  returned.  He  was  page  to  the  arch- 
duke Albert,  and  was  strangled  at  Brussels,  in  1617, 
the  year  after  his  father's  death.  The  murder  was  en- 
veloped in  the  profoimdest  mystery,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  contrived  by  English  influence,  as 
the  youth's  great  ability  gave  reason  to  fear  that  he 
would  yet  be  dangerous  in  Ireland.    See  Mooney's  ac- 


deputy,  on  the  31st  of  March.  He  ab- 
jured all  foreign  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion, especially  that  of  the  king  oi 
Spain;  renounced  the  title  of  O'Neill 
and  all  his  lands,  except  such  as  should 
be  granted  to  him  under  the  crown; 
and  promised  future  obedience,  and  to 
discover  his  correspondence  with  the 
Spaniards ;  but  he  received  a  full  par- 
don, was  restored  in  blood,  and  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  his  religion.  It  was 
only  on  the  5  th  of  April  that  the 
queen's  death  was  publicly  announced, 
and  that  O'Neill  discovered  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  a  dead  sove- 
reign, and  lost  the  opportunity  of 
continuing  the  war  against  her  weak 
successor,  or  of  making  more  favor- 
able terms  for  himself.  Soon  after 
O'Neill's  submission,  Cerda  arrived 
with  two  ships  conveying  ammunition 
and  money;  which  were,  however, 
returned  to  King  Philip,  as  no  longer 
available.* 


count,  quoted  by  Dr.  Kelly,  in  note  to  the  Hist.  Catli., 
p.  336,  where  the  murdered  youth  is  called  Bernard. 
The  last  year  of  O'Neill's  war  cost  the  English  treas- 
ury £290,733,  besides  "  contingencies,"  which  would 
appear  from  Cox  to  have  been  at  least  £50,000  more, 
making  the  last  year's  expenditure  for  this  Irish 
war  at  least  £340,733,  while  the  revenue  of  Eng- 
land at  this  period  was  not  more  than  £450,000  pel 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
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rhe  Irisli  submit  to  James,  as  a  prince  of  the  MUesian  race,  and  suppose  liim  to  be  friendly  to  their  creed  and 
country — Tliey  discover  tlieir  mistake. — Revolt  of  the  southern  towns. — Hugh  O'NeUl  and  Rory  O'Donnell 
accompany  Mountjoy  to  England. — Title  of  Earl  of  Tirconnell  created. — Religious  character  of  the  Irish 
wars. — Suspension  of  penal  laws  under  Elizabeth. — Persecution  of  the  Catholics  by  James. — Remonstrance 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  Catholics. — Abolition  of  Irish  laws  and  customs. — O'Neill  persecuted— Inveigled  into  a 
sham  plot. — Flight  of  Tyrone  and  TirconneU  to  Rome. — Rising  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty — His  fate,  and  that 
of  Niall  Garv  O'Doimell  and  others. — The  confiscation  and  plantation  of  Ulster — The  Corporation  of  London 
receives  a  large  share  of  the  spoils. — A  Parliament  convened  after  twenty-seven  years. — Creation  of  boroaghs. 
— Disgraceful  scene  in  the  election  of  Speaker. — Secession  of  the  recusants. — Prototype  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation.— Treatment  of  the  Catholic  Delegates  by  the  king. — Concessions — Act  of  Pardon  and  Oblivion. — 
Unanimity  of  the  new  Session  of  Parliament. — BiU  of  attaiader  against  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  passed. — 
FLtgc  general  admission  of  the  Irish  imder  English  law. — Renewed  persecution  of  the  Catholics. — The  Kmg'i 
capacity. — Wholesale  confiscations  in  Leinster. — Inquiry  into  defective  titles — Extension  of  the  inquiry  to 
Connaught.—  Frightful  system  of  legal  oppression. 


Contemporary  Sovereigns.— Vo^^?, :   Clement  VIII.,  Leo  XL,  Paul  V.,  Gregory  XV.,  Urban  VIII. 
a«Dry  IV.,  Louis  XIIL— Kings  of  Spain:  Philip  III.,  Philip  IV. 


-Kings  of  Iri/ibe 


(A.  D.  1G03  TO  A.  D.  1625.) 


a 'AMES  X.  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  sovereign  of  England  who 
way  undisputed  monarch  of  Ireland. 
The  Irish  willingly  submitted  to  him 
as  the  direct  descendant  of  their  own 
ancient  Milesian  kings ;  they  also  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  secret  friendly  to 
the  Catholic  religion — an  opinion  which 


*  It  was  the  policy  of  James,  before  his  accession,  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  the  Catholic  potentates,  and  to 
weaken  the  power  of  England.  "Lord  Home — who 
was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic — was  intrusted,"  says 
Robertson  {Eist.  of  Scot.),  "  with  a  secret  commission  to 
the  Pope.  The  archbishop  of  Glascow,  another  Roman 
Catholic,  was  very  active  with  those  of  liis  own  religion. 
Six  James  Lladsay  made  great  progress  in  gaining  the 


he  had  himself  encouraged — and  thus 
they  hailed  his  accession  as  a  new  and 
happier  era  for  their  country  and  their 
creed.*  It  was  generally  supposed  by 
Catholics  that  the  ancient  faith  would 
be  restored  under  him  as  it  had  been 
under  Mary ;  and  so  strong  was  this 
delusion,  that  the  people  of  the  southern. 

English  papists."  As  to  his  intrigues  for  facilitating 
his  own  approach  to  the  throne  by  "  wasting  the  vigor 
of  the  state  of  England,"  they  were  suspected  by 
Elizabeth  herself  {vide  Robertson) ;  and  Dr.  Anderson 
[Royal  Genealogies,  p.  786),  says,  that  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  James  "  assisted  the  Irish  privately  mora 
than  Spain  did  publicly." 
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touns,  who,  althougla  Anglo-Irish,  and 
wholly  free  hitherto  from  any  "taint 
)f  rebellion,"  were  almost  universally 
Catholic,  thought  they  might  resume 
with  impunity  the  public  exercise  of 
their  religious  worship.  In  some  places 
they  took  possession  of  their  own  ancient 
churches,  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  Protestant  service,  and  once 
more  celebrated  in  them  the  Divine 
Mysteries ;  and  in  others  they  thought 
of  repairing  the  ruined  abbeys  and  mon- 
asteries. Moreover,  the  mayors  of  Cork 
and  Waterford,  supposing  the  authority 
of  Elizabeth's  deputy  to  be  no  longer 
valid,  delayed  obeying  his  orders  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  king. 
The  news  of  these  proceedings  came  by 
surprise  upon  Mountjoy.  He  was  pro- 
voked at  such  "  simplicity,"  as  he  called 
it,  and  marching  with  a  formidable 
army  to  the  south,  speedily  convinced 
the  Catholic  townspeople  of  their  error. 
Cork  first  submitted.  The  citizens  of 
"VVaterford  closed  their  gates,  pleading 
the  privilege  of  an  ancient  charter 
which  exempted  them  from  receiving 
soldiers;  but  the  lord  deputy  threat- 
ened to  "cut  to  pieces  the  charter  of 
King  John  with  the  sword  of  King 
James,"  and  to  "  strew  salt"  on  the  ruins 
jf  their  town.  No  further  show  of  resist- 
ance was  made ;  and  the  towns  of  Kil- 
kenny, Wexford,  Cashel,  and  Limerick 
were  compelled  in  their  turn  to  submit. 


*  Sir  John  Davis,  who  was  king  James's  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  referring,  in  his  Historical  Rela- 
tions, to  his  experience  on  these  Irish  circuits,  says: 
"  The  truth  is.  that  in  time  of  jjeaco  the  Irish  are  more 


To  allay  the  ferment  in  thepcp'jlar  mind, 
the  king  published  an  act  of  generaj 
indemnity  and  oblivion,  and  a  brief 
period  of  profound  tranquillity  followed. 
Mountjoy,  on  whom  James  conferred 
the  higher  dignity  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  with  the  privilege  of  residing 
in  England,  left  Sir  George  Oarew  as 
lord  deputy,  and  proceeded  to  England 
in  May,  1603,  accompanied  by  Hugh 
O'Neill,  Rory  (or  Roderick)  O'Don- 
nell,  and  othei-  Irish  gentlemen.  The 
king  received  the  two  Ulster  chieftains 
very  graciously,  and  confirmed  the  for- 
mer in  his  restored  title  of  earl  of  Ty- 
rone, while  he  granted  to  01)onnell 
that  of  earl  of  Tirconnell.  Niall  Garv, 
it  must  be  observed,  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  reward  for  his  former  services 
to  the  government  agaiust  Red  Hugh. 
Docwra  had  found  his  insolence  and  am- 
bition intolerable ;  and  on  the  submission 
and  reconciliation  of  Rory  to  the  State, 
Niall  threw  off  all  restraint  and  got 
himself  proclaimed  the  O'Donnell.  His 
revolt,  however,  was  easily  put  down, 
and  he  was  content  to  receive  pardon 
and  his  patrimonial  inheritance.  Eng- 
lish law  was  now  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced into  the  territories  of  Tyrone 
and  Tirconnell.  The  first  sherifi's  were 
appointed  for  them  by  Carew ;  and  Sir 
Edward  Pelham  and  Sir  John  Davis 
were  the  first  to  administer  justice  there 
according  to  the  English  forms.* 


fearful  to  offend  the  law  than  the  English,  or  any  other 
nation  whatsoever ;"  and  in  concluding  tliat  tract,  he 
observes :  "  There  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun, 
that  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than 
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That  the  Irisli  fought  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  Catholic  religion  as  well  as 
for  their  national  independence,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt.  All  the  contempo- 
rary authorities  show  that  the  wars 
both  of  Ulster  and  Munster  were  es- 
sentially religious  wars.  The  English 
writers  pretend  that  they  were  chie% 
fomented  by  the  priests ;  and  most  of 
the  Irish  writers  of  that  period  express- 
ly distinguish  the  national  forces  as  the 
Catholic  army.  Nevertheless,  a  vast 
number  of  Catholics,  Irish  as  well  as 
Anglo-Irish,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
fought  under  the  royal  standard,  and 
their  sei-vices  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  by  Elizabeth.  Hence,  while  a  san- 
guinary and  unrelenting  persecution  was 
carried  on  against  Catholics  in  England 
during  her  reign,  it  was  necessary  in  Ire- 
land to  suspend  to  a  great  extent  the 
operation  of  her  persecuting  laws.  This 
did  not  amount  to  toleration.  Simply, 
it  was  not  convenient  in  many  cases  to 
put  in  force  the  existing  laws  against 
Catholicism.  Under  James,  however, 
the  case  was  different.  Ireland  had  at 
length  been  conquered ;  a  large  portion 
of  the  Irish  race  had  been  exterminated; 
all  was  profound  peace ;  the  services  of 
Catholics  were  no  longer  required ; 
and,  in  fine,  there  was  no  reason  in  the 


the  Irisli ;  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execu- 
tion thereof,  although  it  be  against  themselves,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  protection  and  benefits  of  the  law, 
when,  upon  just  cause,  they  do  desire  it." 

*  Plowden,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  338. 

f  Shortly  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  James  sent 
orders  to  Dublin  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  should  be 
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shape  of  expediency,  why  religious 
persecution  should  be  longer  delayed. 
The  puritan  party  was  rising  into  power, 
and  James,  who,  as  a  Stuart,  was  "  ever 
forward  in  sacrificing  his  friend  to  the 
fear  of  his  enemy,"*  thought  the  time 
favorable  for  dissipating  the  illusions  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  about  the  public  tol- 
eration of  their  faith.f  Accordingly,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1605,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, formally  promulgating  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  (2  Eliz.),  and  command- 
ing the  "  Popish  clergy"  to  depart  from 
the  realm ;  and  an  insulting  commis- 
sion was  issued  to  certain  respectable 
Catholics,  requiring  them,  under  the 
title  of  inquisitors,  to  watch  and  in- 
form against  those  of  their  own  faith 
who  did  not  frequent  the  Protestant 
churches  on  the  appointed  days.  The 
great  Anglo-Irish  families  of  the  Pale 
remonstrated  against  this  severity,  and 
presented  a  petition  for  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship ;  but  the  leading  peti- 
tioners were  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  and  their  principal  agent.  Sir 
Patrick  Barnwell,  was  sent  to  England 
and  committed  to  the  tower.  The 
same  year  the  ancient  Irish  customs  of 
tanistry  and  gavelkind  were  abolished 
by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  the  inheritance  of  property 
was  subjected  to  the  rules  of  English  law. 


administered  to  aU  Catholic  lawyers  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  that  the  laws  against  recusants  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  Accordingly,  sixteen  Catholic  alder- 
men and  citizens  of  Dublin  were  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council,  and  six  of  them  were  fined  £100  each; 
and  three  others  £50  each,  while  aU  were  committed 
prisoners  to  the  castle  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court 
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A.D.  1607. — While  the  Irish  feelings 
and  institutions  were  thus  trampled 
under  foot,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  would  be 
left  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  vast 
tracts  of  country  which  they  still  con- 
tinued to  possess.  The  former  illustri- 
ous chief  was  persecuted  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  He  himself  complained  that  he 
was  so  watched  by  the  spies  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  slightest  of  his  actions 
could  not  escape  their  notice.  His 
claims  to  portions  of  his  ancestral  lands 
were  disputed  under  the  English  law, 
and  he  was  harassed  by  legal  inquiries 
into  title,  and  processes  issued  from  the 
courts  in  Dublin.  George  Montgomery, 
the  Protestant  bishop  of  Derry,  was 
liis  chief  persecutor  in  this  way,  and 
obtained  asrainst  him  the  aid  of  O'Ca- 
hane,  or  O'Kane,  with  whom  O'Neill 
had  a  dispute  about  certain  boundaries. 
Finally,  a  conspiracy,  devised  most 
probably  by  Cecil  himself,  was  resorted 
to.  Christopher  St.  Lawrence,  baron 
of  Howth,  was  employed  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  execution,  which  he  did 
by  entrapping  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and 

*  Mr.  Moore,  wlio  read  the  correBiDondence  of  Lord 
Howtli,  and  tlie  depositions  of  Lord  Devlin,  taken  on 
tlie  Gtli  of  November,  1G07,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell  had  really  entered 
into  the  conspiracy.  Iliat.  of  Ircl.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  453,  &c. 
This,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  is  extremely 
probable,  for  the  religious  persecution  at  that  time  had 
become  intolerable.  See  some  of  its  features  set  forth 
in  a  Iiatin  letter  dated  May,  1G07,  and  signed  by  a 
bishop,  a  vicar-general,  six  priests,  and  a  knight.  This 
document,  published  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Kelly,  in 
hia  edition  of  O'Sullcvan's  Catholic  History,  p.  271,  has 
the  following  passage :  "  Even  the  illustrious  earl  of 
Tyrone,  the  Catholic  Mardochai,  already  oppressed  in 


Tirconnell,  the  baron  of  Devlin,  and 
O'Cahane,  into  a  sham  plot.  Their 
meetings  were  held  at  Maynooth,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  earls  of  Kildare ; 
but  none  of  the  Kildare  family  were 
cognizant  of  their  proceedings.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Irish  chieftains  may 
have  entered  seriously  into  the  plana 
proposed  to  them,  St.  Lawrence  having 
kindled  their  anger  by  the  statement 
that  he  had  private  information  of  fresh 
persecution  intended  against  their  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  plot  was,  nevertheless, 
a  sham.  On  a  certain  day  an  anony- 
mous letter,  addressed  to  Sir  William 
Ussher,  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  was 
dropped  at  the  door  of  the  council 
chamber,  mentioning  a  design,  then  in 
contemplation,  for  seizing  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  murdering  the  lo^d  deputy, 
and  raising  a  general  revolt,  V/  be  aided 
by  Spanish  forces.  This  I^lcer  came 
from  Lord  Howth ;  and,  although  it 
mentioned  no  names,  it  was  pretended 
that  government  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  information  that  fixed  the  guilt 
of  the  conspiracy  on  the  earl  of  Ty- 
rone.*    Shortly  after,  the-  country  waa 


various  ways,  is  now  coming  to  Dublin,  under  a  cita. 
tion  from  the  viceroy.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  foretell  evil : 
but  the  malice  of  the  heretics  towards  him,  and  theii 
inveterate  guile,  compel  us,  at  least,  to  have  some  fear 
for  him."  The  account  of  the  so-called  conspiracy,  pre- 
served by  tradition  in  his  time,  is  briefly  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  an  English  Protestant  divine,  in  hia 
Ruyal  Genealogies,  a  work  printed  in  London  in  1736, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  page  780,  he 
says :  "  Artful  Cecil  employed  one  St.  Laurence  to  en- 
trap the  carls  of  Tyrone  and  Tuxonnell,  the  lord  of 
Devlin,  and  other  Irish  chiefs,  into  a  sham  plot  which 
had  no  evidence  but  his.  But  these  chiefs  being  basely 
informed  that  witnesses  were  to  be  hired  against  them 
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Btartled  by  the  news  that  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell,  with  their  families,  had  fled 
privately  from  Ireland.  They  took 
shipping  at  Rathmullen,  on  Lough 
S willy,  in  Donegal,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  and  sailed  to  Normandy, 
whence  they  proceeded  through  Flan- 
ders to  Kome,  where  they  lived  on  a 
pension  from  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain.  O'Donnell  died  the  following 
year;  but  O'Neill  survived  until  1616, 
when  he  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  become  blind  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  Less  impulsive  and  enter- 
prising than  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
but  equally  valiant  and  devoted,  Hugh 


foolishly  fled  from  Dublin,  and  so  taking  guilt  upon 
tliem,  tliey  were  declared  rebels,  and  six  entire  coun- 
ties in  Ulster  were  at  once  forfeited  to  the  crown,  which 
was  what  their  enemies  wanted."  That  this  Christo- 
pher St.  Laurence,  baron  of  Howth,  who  had  embraced 
the  now  doctrines,  was  a  fit  person  to  carry  out  the  ne- 
farious plan,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Camden, 
who  says  (Eliz.  p.  741),  that  he  oflered  his  services  to 
the  earl  of  Essex  to  murder  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  and 
the  Secretary,  lest  they  shoixld  prejudice  the  queen 
against  the  earl,  but  that  the  latter  declined  availing 
himself  of  such  means.  Lord  Delvin  was  arrested,  but 
contrived  to  escape  by  means  of  a  rope,  conveyed  to 
him  by  a  friend,  and  was  afterwards  pardoned.  Cor- 
mac,  the  brother  of  O'Neill  and  O'Kane,  were  sent  to 
the  tower  of  London. 

*  Some  curious  particulars  about  the  departure  of 
O'Neill  from  Ireland  are  given  by  Sir  John  Davis  {Hist. 
Bel.),  agreeing  very  nearly  with  those  which  appear  in 
an  Irish  MS.  at  St.  Isidore's,  of  which  an  extract  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  the  Four  Masters, 
p.  2352,  &;c.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  1G07, 
nearly  four  montlis  after  the  pretended  discovery  of  St. 
Laurence's  plot  by  the  anonymous  letter,  O'Neill  was  at 
Slane  with  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  and 
thsy  conferred  relative  to  a  journey  which  the  former 
fras  to  make  to  London,  before  Michaelmas,  in  compli 
ance  with  a  summons  from  the  king.  While  here,  a 
letter  was  delivered  to  O'Neill  from  one  John  Bath,  in- 
forming him  that  Maguire  had  arrived  in  a  French  ship 
In  Lough  Swilly.  He  then  parted  from  the  deputy  in 
•adneee,  and  was  observed  to  weep  bitterly  on  leaving 


O'Neill  was  a  better  strategist  and 
commander.  His  tastes  were  enlight* 
ened;  his  manner  dignified,  polished, 
and  agreeable ;  his  habits  temperate  ^ 
his  powers  of  endurance  very  great. 
He  possessed  an  acute  understanding 
and  great  prudence ;  and  while  he  was 
generally  an  overmatch  for  English 
statesmen  in  council,  he  was  decidedly 
the  most  formidable  adversary  in  the 
field  which  the  English  power  ever  en* 
countered  in  this  country.  With  the 
heroic  struggles  of  O'Neill  and  O'Don- 
nell terminated  the  power  of  the  Irish 
chiefs,  and  the  national  independence 
of  the  Milesian  race.* 


the  house  of  his  old  friend.  Sir  Garrett  Moore,  at  Melli- 
font,  where  he  took  his  leave  even  of  the  children  and 
the  servants.  On  his  way  northward,  he  remained  two 
days  at  his  own  residence  in  Dimgannon,  and  proceeded 
thence  hastily  to  Rathmullen,  on  the  shore  of  Lough 
Swilly,  where  he  found  O'Donnell  and  several  of  hid 
friends  waiting  and  laying  up  stores  in  the  French  ship. 
The  Four  Masters  enumerate  the  principal  companions 
of  his  voyage.  There  were  his  countess,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Magennis  (O'Neill's  fourth  wife) ;  his  three 
sons,  Hugh,  baron  of  Dungannon,  John,  and  Brian  ;  An 
Oge,  the  son  of  his  brother  Cormac,  and  others  of  hiu 
relatives :  Rory,  or  Roderic,  O'Donnell,  earl  of  Tir- 
connell ;  Caflar,  or  Cathbar,  his  brother,  and  hla 
sister,  Nuala,  who  was  married  to  Niall  Garv  O'DoU/. 
nell,  but  abandoned  her  husband  when  he  be 
came  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  Hugh  O'Donnell,  tha 
earl's  son,  and  other  members  of  his  family;  Cucon 
naught  Maguire ;  Owen  Roe  MacWard,  chief  bard  oi 
Tirconuell,  &c.  "  Woe  to  the  heart  that  meditated, 
woe  to  the  mind  that  conceived,  woe  to  the  council  that 
decided  on  the  project  of  their  setting  out  on  this  voy- 
age 1"  exclaim  the  annalists  of  Donegal,  thus  intima- 
ting that  the  flight  of  the  Irish  princes  was,  in  tha 
opinion  of  their  contemporaries,  a  rash  proceeding,  or 
that  it  was  artfully  prompted  by  their  enemies.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  earls  in  France,  the  English  minister 
demanded  their  surrender  as  relels,  but  Henry  IV. 
would  not  give  them  up.  In  passin.^  thence  through  tha 
Netherlands,  they  were  honorably  received  by  the  Arch 
duke  Albei't ;  and  in  Rome,  "  the  commm  asylum  of  all 
Catholics,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  epitaph  jn  young  Hugb 
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A.  D.  1608. — ^The  slumber  which  fol- 
lowed these  sad  events  was  soon  and 
rudely  broken.  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty, 
chief  of  Inishowen,  had  hitherto  lived 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Eng- 
lish authorities,  but  he  was  taunted 
with  being  privy  to  the  escape  of 
O'Neill;  and  Sir  George  Paulett,  who 
had  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Docwra  as 
governor  of  Derry,  carried  his  insults 
so  far  as  to  strike  him  on  the  face.  The 
blood  of  the  young  chieftain,  who  was 
only  in  his  twenty-first  year,  boiled  with 
rage  at  this  indignity.  The  annalists 
say  he  was  driven  almost  to  madness, 
and  rested  not  till  he  took  fearful  ven- 
geance. He  got  possession  of  Culmoi-e 
fort  by  stratagem  at  night,  the  3d  of 
May.  Cox  adds  that  he  put  its  garrison 
to  the  sword ;  and  before  morning  he 
marched  to  Derry,  which  he  took  by 
surprise ;  he  slew  Paulett  and  some 
other  leading  persons,  slaughtered  the 
garrison,  and  sacked  and  burned  the 
town.  Thus,  his  revolt  was  kindled  in 
a  moment.  He  was  joined  by  several 
of  the  northern  chieftains,  and  expect- 


O'Neill's  tomb,  they  met  an  affectionate  and  honorable 
■welcome  from  Pope  Pius  V.  The  venerable  pontiff  re- 
garded them  as  confessors,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  of  Spain,  afforded  them  liberal  pensions  for  their 
support.  But  these  Illustrious  exiles  soon  dropped  into 
their  foreign  graves.  O'DonneU  died  July  28th,  1608  ; 
his  brother,  Caffar,  September  17th,  the  same  year; 
Hugh,  the  baron,  son  of  O'NeUl,  died  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  following  year,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age ; 
and,  lastly,  the  renowned  Tyrone  himself  departed  on 
the  20th  of  July,  161G.  Their  way  to  death  was 
smoothed  by  all  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  their 
asbp«  repose  together  in  the  Franciscan  church  of  St. 
Pete.-in-IMontorio,  on  the  Janiculum.  The  murder  of 
Henry  (or  Bernard),  another  son  of  O'Neill's,  at  Brussels, 


ing  foreign  aid  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Irish  princes  abroad,  held  out' 
until  July,  when  he  was  killed  by  an 
accidental  shot  in  a  conflict  with  "Wing- 
field,  the  marshal,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lam- 
bert, and  his  head  sent  to  Dublin. 
Niall  Garv  O'Donnell,  his  son  Naughtan, 
and  his  brothers,  were  arrested  as  con- 
federates of  0'Doherty*s,  and  the  two 
former  were  sent  to  London  and  confined 
in  the  Tower,  until  their  death  in  1626. 
Felim  MacDevit  and  others  were  exe- 
cuted.* 

All  this  seemed  to  happen  most  op- 
portunely for  King  James,  who  was  now 
enabled  to  carry  out  his  favorite  scheme 
of  colonization  to  his  heart's  content. 
Six  counties  of  Ulster,  Tyrone,  Derry, 
Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Armagh,  and 
Cavan,  were  confiscated  to  the  crown, 
and  were  parcelled  out  among  adventu 
rers  from  England  and  Scotland.  Vari 
ous  plans  were  proposed  for  the  purpose, 
and  among  others.  Lord  Bacon  was  con- 
sulted; but  his  plan  was  disapproved 
of.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  the  lord 
deputy,  was  found  to  be  more  useful 


has  been  already  mentioned.  Maguire  died  at  Genoa, 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  August  12,  1608.  Of  the  elegy 
composed  for  the  earls  by  Mac  Ward,  a  beautiful  Eng- 
lish version,  by  Clarence  Mangan,  will  be  found  in  the 
Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland,  "  DnSys  Library  of  Ireland." 
*  It  is  clear  from  statements  in  Sir  Henry  Docwra's 
Narration,  that  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty  had  been  goaded 
into  resistance  by  acts  of  legal  spoliation,  under  which 
he  suffered  before  he  was  charged  with  rebellion  or 
publicly  insulted  by  Paulett.  He  had  been  induced  to 
make  some  conveyances,  probably  during  his  minority, 
and  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  have  them  rescinded.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  in  the  country,  says  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
Sir  Ciihir  O'Doherty  was  killed  xinder  the  rock  of  Doom 
near  Kilmacrenan.    Four  Masters,  p.  2362,  n. 
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and  practical  in  his  views,  and  richly 
was  he  rewarded  for  the  assistance 
which  he  rendered  to  his  royal  master. 
He  received  the  wide  lands  of  Sir  Cahir 
O'Doherty  for  his  share  in  this  whole- 
sale spoliation.  But  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  London  were  the  largest  parti- 
cipators in  the  plunder.  They  obtained 
209,800  acres,  and  rebuilt  the  city, 
whicb,  since  then,  has  been  called  Lon- 
donderry. According  to  the  plan  final- 
ly adopted  for  the  *'  plantation  of  Ul- 
ster," as  this  scheme  was  called,  the  lots 
into  which  the  lands  were  divided  were 
3lassified  into  those  containing  2,000 
acres,  which  were  reserved  for  rich  un- 
dertakers and  the  great  servitors  of  the 
crown;  those  containing  1,500  acres, 
which  were  allotted  to  servitors  of  the 
crown  in  Ireland,  with  permission  to 
take  either  English  or  L'ish  tenants; 
and  thirdly,  those  containing  1,000  acres, 
which  were  to  be  distributed  with  still 
less  restriction.  The  exclusion  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Catholic  religion,  were  the 
fundamental  principles  which  were  to 
be  acted  on  as  far  as  practicable  in  this 
settlement.* 

A.  D.  1611. — ^The  persecution  of  the 
Catholics  was  becoming  daily  more 
sanguinary  and  relentless,  but  the  exe- 
cution of  the  venerable  Conor  O'Devany, 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  which 
took  place  this  year  in  Dublin,  affords 


*  See  Pynnar'B  Survey  of  Ulster,  and  other  original 
documents  published  in  Harris's  Ribernica;  also,  The 
Confiscation  of  Ulster,  hj  Thomas  MacNevin,  in  Duffy's 
Library  of  Ireland.    Cox  says,  that  in  the  instructions. 


the  most  striking  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  carried  at  this  time. 
This  venerable  prelate,  who  was  then 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  was  originally 
a  Franciscan  friar,  and  was  condemned 
to  death  on  the  nominal  charge  of  hav- 
ing been  with  O'Neill  in  Ulster;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  priest  named  Pat- 
rick O'Loughrane  was  tried  and  con- 
demned for  having  sailed  in  the  same 
ship  with  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  to 
France,  although  it  appeared  that  he 
was  only  accidentally  their  fellow-pas- 
senger, the  real  offence  of  these  pious 
men  being  the  rank  which  they  held  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  sentence 
was  that  they  be  first  hanged,  then  cut 
down  alive,  their  bowels  cast  into  the 
fire,  and  their  bodies  quartered.  When 
the  hangman,  who  was  an  Irishman, 
heard  that  the  bishop  was  condemned, 
he  fled  from  the  city,  and  no  other 
Irishman  could  be  found  to  execute  the 
atrocious  sentence,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  release  and  forgive  an  English 
murderer,  that  he  might  hang  the  bish- 
op. The  old  prelate,  fearing  that  the 
horrible  spectacle  of  his  torments  might 
cause  the  priest  to  waver,  requested  the 
executioner  to  put  the  latter  to  death 
first ;  but  the  priest  said  "  he  need  not 
be  in  dread  on  his  account,  that  he 
would  follow  him  without  fear ;  remark- 
ing, that  it  was  not  meet  a  bishop 
should  be  without  a  priest  to  attend 


printed  for  the  direction  of  the  settlers,  it  was  especially 
mentioned  "  that  they  should  not  suffer  any  laborer, 
that  would  not  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  dwell 
upon  their  land." 
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him.  This  he  fulfilled,  for  he  suffered 
the  like  torture  with  fortitude,  for  the 
sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  for 
his  soul."*  These  executions  produced 
great  excitement  among  the  people. 
The  Catholics  collected  the  blood  of 
the  victims,  whom  they  justly  regarded 
as  martyrs,  and  the  next  day  they  con- 
trived to  procure  the  mangled  remains, 

and  to  inter  them  in  a  becorainor  man- 

o 

ner.f 

A.  D.  1613. — Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
who  still  held  the  reins  of  government 
in  Ireland,  was  resolved  to  carry  out 
his  puritanical  principles^  to  the  utmost, 
and  conceived  a  plan  for  erecting  a 
"  Protestant  ascendency"  in  this  coun- 
try. The  plantation  of  Ulster  with 
English  Protestants  and  Scotch  Presby- 
terians had  paved  the  way  for  this  pro- 
ject, but  the  work  was  as  yet  only  half 
done.  The  deputy  persuaded  James 
that  a  parliament  should  be  called.  It 
was  twenty-seven  years  since  one  had 
been  held  in  Ireland ;  but  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  population,  property, 
and  influence  was  still  on  the  side  of 
the  Catholics,  and  to  break  that  down 

*  Four  Masters. 

f  P.  O'Sullevan  Beare,  who  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  the  bishop  and  priest,  mentions 
several  other  cases  of  the  execution  of  Catholics  about 
this  period  ;  among  others,  that  of  the  prior  of  Lough 
Derg,  who  was  hanged  and  quartered-  Vide  Hist. 
Cath.,  p.  269. 

J  This  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  was  a  pupil  of  the  fa- 
mous Puritan  minister,  Cartwright,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  praying  in  his  sermons  :  "  O  Lord,  give  us  grace  and 
power  as  one  man  to  set  ourselves  against  them  "  (the 
bishops).  "  At  this  time,"  says  Plowden  (History  of 
Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  338),  "  tlie  general  body  of  the  re- 
fnrmed  clergy  in  Ireland  was  Puritan ;  the  most  eminent 


a  great  deal  was  to  be  done  in  the  shape 
of  preliminary  arrangements.  The 
deputy  demanded,  and  easily  obtained 
from  the  king,  ample  powers  for  these 
preparations,  with  which  he  undertook 
to  secure  a  sufficient  majority  in  both 
houses.  Seventeen  new  counties  had 
been  formed  since  the  last  parliament; 
but  many  of  these  would  send  Catholic 
representatives,  and  it  was  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  boroucrhs  that  Chichester 
proposed  to  overwhelm  the  Catholic 
rank  and  population  of  the  country. 
Forty  new  boroughs  were  accordingly 
created,  many  of  them  paltry  villages 
or  scattered  houses,  inhabited  only  by 
some  half  dozen  of  the  new  Ulster  set- 
tlers, and  several  of  them  not  being  in- 
corporated until  after  the  writs  had 
been  issued.  No  previous  communica- 
tion of  the  design  to  summon  parliament, 
or  of  the  laws  intended  to  be  enacted, 
had  been  made  pursuant  to  Poyning's 
act,  and  the  Catholics  justly  appre- 
hended a  design  to  impose  fresh  griev- 
ances upon  them.  A  letter  signed  by 
six  Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale  was  ac- 
cordingly addressed  to  the  king,  but  he 


of  whom  for  learning  was  Ussher,  then  (1610)  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  (1624)  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  who  by  his  management  and  contri- 
vance procured  the  whole  doctrine  of  Calvin  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  public  beUef  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
ratified  by  Chichester  in  the  king's  name.  Not  only  the 
famous  Lambeth  articles  concerning  predestination, 
grace,  and  justifying  faith,  sent  down  as  a  standard  of 
doctrine  to  Cambridge,  but  immediately  suppressed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  rejected  by  King 
James  but  also  several  particular  fancies  and  notions 
of  his  o^vn  were  (in  1615)  incorporated,  says  Cartq 
(Orm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  73),  into  the  articles  of  the  Church  o/ 
Ireland." 
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treated  their  remonstrance  with  con- 
tempt. He  pronounced  their  memoiial 
to  be  a  rash  and  insolent  interference 
with  his  authority,  and  the  lord  deputy 
was  allowed  to  pack  his  parliament  as 
he  pleased.*  The  first  trial  of  strength 
was  in  the  election  of  a  speaker.  Sir 
John  Everard,  who  had  resigned  his 
position  as  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
rather  than  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
was  proposed  by  the  recusants,  and  Sir 
John  Davis,  the  attorney-general,  by  the 
court  party.  The  proceedings  which 
ensued  were  scandalous.  The  recusaats 
deemed  the  numerical  majority  of  their 
opponents  to  be  factious  and  illegal,  as 
it  really  was,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
court  party  in  another  room  to  be 
counted,  according  to  the  forms  then  in 
use,  they  placed  tlieir  own  candidate  in 
the  speaker's  chair.  On  the  return  of 
the  court  party  into  the  house  a  tumul- 
tuous scene  took  place.  These  placed 
Sir  John  Davis  in  the  lap  of  Sir  John 


*  Of  the  232  memberB  returned,  125  were  Protestants, 
101  belonged  to  the  "  recusant"  or  Catholic  party,  and 
6  were  absent.  The  Upper  House  consisted  of  16  tem- 
poral barons,  25  Protestant  prelates,  5  viscounts,  and  4 
earls,  of  whom  a  considerable  majority  belonged  to  the 
court  party.  The  wonder,  observes  Plowden,  is  how  so 
large  a  majority  of  Protestants  was  obtained,  consider- 
ing how  very  few  of  the  Irish  had  adopted  the  new 
doctrines  ;  hot  sixty,  says  the  Abbe  Mageoghegan,  down 
to  the  reign  of  James. 

f  "  It  may  be  here  remarked,"  observes  Mr.  Moore, 
"  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  sad  sameness  of  Irish  his- 
tory, that  nearly  200  years  after  these  events,  when,  by 
the  descendants  of  these  Catholic  lords  and  gentry,  the 
same  wrongs  were  still  suffered,  the  same  righteous 
cause  to  be  upheld,  it  was  by  expedients  nearly  similar 
that  they  contrived  to  resist  peaceably  their  persecutors. 
In  the  separate  assembly  formed  by  the  recusants  we 
find  the  protot.yx)e  of  the  Catholic  Association  ;  while 


Everard,  and  then  pulled  the  latter  out 
of  the  chair,  tearing  his  garments  in  the 
act.  The  Catholic  party  thereupon 
seceded  from  parliament,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  London  to  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  the  king,  eight  peers  and 
about  twice  as  many  commoners  being 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  parliament 
having  in  the  mean  time  been  pro- 
rogued.f 

The  reception  given  to  the  Catholic 
delegates  was  harsh  and  insulting. 
Two  of  the  members,  Talbot  and  Lut- 
trell,  were  committed,  one  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  other  to  the  Fleet  prison ;  but 
ultimately  James  dismissed  them  after 
a  severe  rating  in  his  own  peculiar 
style,  J  and  a  commission  of  inquiry  was 
granted ;  one  of  the  concessions  made 
being,  that  the  members  for  boroughs 
incorpoi-ated  after  the  writs  were  issued 
had  no  right  to  sit.  In  the  subsequent 
sessions  of  this  parliament,  until  it  was 
dissolved  in  October,  1615,  no  further 


the  large  fands  so  promptly  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  deputation  to  England  was,  in  its  spirit  and  national 
purpose,  a  forerunner  of  the  Catholic  Rent." — Mstory 
of  Ireland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  160. 

I  This  sUly,  pedantic  despot,  whom  his  flatterers  styled 
the  "  British  Solomon,"  and  who  has  been  lauded  by 
Hume  and  others  for  his  Irish  legislation,  taunted  the 
Irish  agents  as  "  a  body  without  a  head ;  a  headless 
body  ;  you  would  be  afraid  to  meet  such  a  body  in  the 
streets  ;  a  body  -without  ahead  to  speak  I"  and  he  asked, 
"What  isit  to  you  whether  I  make  many  or  few  boroughs  ? 
My  council  may  consider  the  fitness  if  I  require  it ;  but 
if  I  made  forty  noblemoi:  and  four  hundred  boroughs — 
the  more  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the  better  cheer."  As  to 
his  Irish  government,  he  told  them  there  was  nothing 
faulty  in  it,  "  unless  they  would  have  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land like  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1"  See  his  incoherent 
speech,  which  was  addressed  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in 
presence  of  the  Irish  delegates,  given  in  fuU  by  Cox. 
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display  of  angry  feelings  between  the 
two  parties  took  place.  There  appeared, 
indeed,  to  have  been  mutual  concessions. 
An  intended  penal  law,  of  a  very 
sweeping  character,  was  not  brought 
forward  ;*  and  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
large  subsidies,  which  gratified  the  in- 
satiable rapacity  of  the  monarch,  were 
voted,  an  act  of  oblivion  and  general 
pardon  was  passed  in  return ;  and  the 
Irish  in  general  were,  for  the  first  time, 
taken  within  the  pale  of  the  English 
law.  But  the  measure  which  renders 
this  parliament  of  James's  most  memo- 
rable, was  that  for  the  attainder  of 
Hugh  O'Neill,  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell, 
Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty,  and  several  other 
Irish  chiefs, — an  unjust  and  vindictive 
act  for  which  the  grounds  were  never 
proved,  and  which,  as  being  sanctioned 
by  the  Catholic  party  in  a  suicidal  spirit 
of  compromise,  assumed,  remarks  Mr. 
Moore,  "  a  still  more  odious  character, 
and  left  a  stain  upon  the  record  of  their 
proceedings  during  this  reign."f 

A.  D.  16164 — Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
having  completed  his  task,  and  reeeived 
as  his  reward  at  additional  grant  of 
Irish  lands,  together  with  the  title  of 
baron  of  Belfast,  withdrew  from  the 
Irish  government,  and  was  replaced  by 


*  See  O'SuUevan's  Hist.  Cath.,  pp.  310-313.    Ed.  1850. 

f  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Irish  chieftains  pos- 
sessed only  the  suzerainte,  and  D-rl  the  property  of  the 
Boil ;  and  that  therefore  the  rights  of  their  feudatories 
to  the  latter  could  not  have  been  forfeited  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  chiefs.  See  translator's  note  to  De  Beau- 
mont's Ireland,  p.  57.  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  his  Memoir  of 
Ireland  (p.  173),  argues  that  James  undermined  his  own 
title  to  the  six  confiscated  counties  of  Ulster  bv  declar- 


Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  afterwards  created 
Viscount  Grandison,  whose  instructions 
were  to  enforce  with  extreme  rigor  the 
fine  inflicted  on  Catholics  for  absence 
from  the  Protestant  service.  This 
penal  tax  was  not  only  most  galling  to 
the  feelings  of  Catholics,  but  was  most 
oppressive  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ; 
for  while  the  sum  levied  each  time  was 
only  twelve  pence  accordiug  to  the  law, 
it  was  swelled  up  to  ten  shillings  by 
the  fees  always  exacted  for  clerks  and 
officers;  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
penalty  to  works  of  charity,  as  the  act 
required,  was  shamefully  evaded,  as  it 
was  argued  that  the  poor  being  Catho- 
lics themselves  were  not  fit  to  receive 
the  money,  but  "  ought  to  pay  the  like 
penalty  themselves." 

In  1617  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Catholic  regU' 
lar  clergy,  and  the  city  of  Waterford 
was  deprived  of  its  charter  and  liberties 
in  consequence  of  the  spirited  £.nd 
steadfast  rejection  of  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy by  its  corporation.  In  1622 
Henry  Carey,  Viscount  Faulkland,  was 
sent  over  as  lord  deputy,  and  at  the 
ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  the  cele- 
brated James  Ussher,  then  Protestant 
bishop  of  Meath,  and  soon  after  made 


ing  that  the  exiled  earls  had  no  title  whatever  to  the  pos. 
sessions  forfeited.  These,  however,  are  but  speculative 
objections.  Ah  to  the  Catholics  who  voted  the  attainder 
of  O'Neill,  they  were  chiefly  Anglo-Irish. 

X  The  Four  Masters  desert  us  at  this  date,  under 
which  they  give  their  last  entry :  the  death  of  Hugh 
O'Neill ;  and  for  the  few  preceding  years,  from  the 
death  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  the  information  they 
afford  is  very  scanty. 
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arcbbisbop  of  Armagli,  taking  as  his 
text  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  ''  lie  bear- 
eth  not  tlie  sword  in  vain,"*  delivered 
a  fanatical  harangue,  which  filled  the 
Catliolics  with  alarm ;  and  finally,  in 
the  following  year,  another  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  the  banishment  of 
all  the  "Popish  clergy,"  I'egular  and 
secular,  oidering  them  to  depart  from 
the  kingdom  within  forty  days,  an<l 
forbidding  any  one  to  hold  intei'coni'se 
with  them  after  that  period. f  Thus 
was  the  penal  code,  although  then  only 
in  its  iufjincy,  rapidly  approaching  that 
acme  of  cruelty  which  it  afterwards 
reached. 

The  systematic  rapine  called  "plan- 
tation" was  so  successful  in  Ulster,  that 
James  was  resolved  to  extend  it  into 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  this 
pui'pose  he  appointed  a  commission  of 
inrpiiry  to  sci-utinize  the  titles  and  de- 


*  Rosa.  xiii.  4.  For  Usslier's  Puritanism,  see  note, 
p.  501. 

\  P.  O'Pallevan  Beare,  who  wrote  toward*  tlie  close 
of  the  reign  of  Jamos  I.,  says  he  did  not  know  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics  then  in  Ireland  ;  but  he  was 
aware  that  government  had,  through  its  8|)ies,  ascer- 
tained the  naniis  of  IICO  priests,  regular  and  secuhir  ; 
and  Dr.  Kelly,  in  his  note  on  this  passage  (Hist.  Oitk., 
p.  298),  says  he  once  saw  a  list  of  all  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  Irehnd  at  this  time,  but  that  at  present  it  is  not 
easily  acce&sibte.  F.  Moony  says  there  were  120 
Franciscan  friars,  of  whom  35  wi-re  preachers,  in  Ire- 
land ;  besides  40  more  engaged  in  their  studies  at  Lou- 
vain  when  he  wrote  (about  KilG).  It  is  said  in  the 
Hibemid  Doininicana  that  there  were  but  four  Domini- 
cans in  Irelaad  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  death.  The 
Jesuits,  thotigh  not  numerous,  were  exceedingly  active. 
F.  Verdier  reported  that  there  were  53  Fathers,  3  coad- 
jutors, and  11  novir«s  of  t^ie  Company  of  Jesas  in  Ire- 
land in  10")9.  Thi  affairs  of  the  Irish  Church  were 
chiefly  managed  by  the  four  Archbishops,  the  succession 
of  whom  was  well  kept  up  by  the  Pope.  These  ap- 
pointed Vicars-Ueneral,  with  Apostolic  authority  in  the 
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termine  the  ris^hts  of  all  the  lands  in 
Leinster,  that  pi-ovince  being  the  next 
theatre  of  tliis  iniquitous  spoliation ; 
and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the 
commissioners,  that  in  a  little  time  land 
to  the  extent  of  385,000  acres  more 
was  placed  at  the  king's  disposal  for 
distribution.  Old  and  obsolete  claims, 
some  of  them  datincr  as  far  back  as 
Henry  II.,  were  revived;  advantage 
was  taken  of  trivial  flaws  and  minute 
informalities.  The  ordinary  pi-inciples 
of  justice  were  set  at  naught ;  perjury, 
fi'aud,  and  the  most  infamous  arts  of 
deceit  wei'e  resorted  to  ;  and,  as  even 
Leland  tells  us,  "there  are  not  wanting 
proofs  of  the  most  iniquitous  practices 
of  hai'dened  cruelty,  of  vile  perjury, 
and  scandalous  subornation  employed 
to  despoil  the  fair  and  unfortunate  pro- 
prietor of  his  inheritance."^  From 
Leinster  the  S3'stera  was  extended  into 

Fuffragan  dioceses,  and  these,  again,  appointed  the  p»T. 
ish  priests.  O'Sullevan  gives  the  names  of  the  four 
Archbishops  when  he  wrote  (1G18)  as  :  Eugene  Magau- 
ran,  of  Dublin  ;  David  O'Carny,  of  Cashel;  Peter  Lom- 
bard, of  Armagh  ;  and  Florence  O'Mulconry,  of  Tuam. 
He  mentions,  as  then  established,  the  Irish  seminaries 
of  Salamanca,  Comjiostellu,  and  Seville,  in  Spain  ;  Lis- 
bon, ill  i*ortugal ;  Louvain,  Antwerp,  and  Tournay,  in 
Flanders  ;  and  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Paris,  in  France. 
Irish  students  were  also  received  in  other  colleges,  and 
in  some  cf  the  places  just  mentioned  the  seminaries  lor 
tlie  Irish  were  not  yet  regularly  founded. — History  of 
IrcUtnd,  B.  iv.,  c.  8 

X  See  as  an  illustration  of  this  scandalous  plunder,  ai.d 
of  the  unprincipled  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  tlie 
"  discoverers,"  as  they  were  called,  the  account  of  the 
siwliation  of  the  O'Byrnes  of  Kanelagh,  in  Wicklow,  as 
given  in  Taylor's  Uiistory  of  tlce  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland, 
vol  i.,  pp.  243,  24G,  and  quoted  in  full  in  O'Connell's 
Memoirs  of  Ireland,  p.  161,  &c.  The  n.ntive  S(;pt8  of 
the  Queen's  county  were  transplanted  to  Kerry  ;  and  in 
many  instances  proprietors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Farralls, 
were  dispossessed  without  receiving  any  cojiipensalioa 
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Connaught,  hnt  its  piincip;il  operation 
in  the  latter  province  was  reserved  for 
the  next  reiij^n.  James  I.  died  ua  tlie 
27th   of   March,  1625 ;    and    in    conse- 

•  Some  of  tlic  minor  crimes  of  Jamos's  government 
Rgalnst  the  Irish,  are  tlius  sumiiuKl  iij)  by  Lelaiid  (B.  iv., 
c.  8):  "Extortions  and  oppressions  of  the  soldiers  in 
various  excursions  from  their  quarters,  for  levying  the 
king's  rents,  or  supporting  the  civil  po^ver ;  a  rigoroas 
and  tyrannital  execution  of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace  ; 
a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  powtr  assumed  oy  the 
Privy  Council  in  deciding  causes  determinable  by  com- 
mon law  ;  the  severe  treatment  of  witnesges  and  jtirors 
iu  the  Caailo  chamber  whose  evidence  or  veidicta  hikd 


quence  of  his  wholesale  j)lunder,  op. 
pi'ession,  and  pei-secution  of  the  Irish, 
left  a  woeful  legacy  to  his  unfortunate 
successor.* 

been  displeasing  to  the  State;  the  grievous  exaction  of 
the  established  clergy  for  the  occasional  duties  of  therir 
functions  ;  and  the  severity  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts," 
As  to  the  punishment  of  jurors,  it  was  laid  down  as  a 
principle  by  Chichester  that  the  proper  tribunal  to  pun- 
ish jurors,  who  would  not  find  for  the  king  on  "  suffi- 
cient evidenc(>,"  was  the  Star-chamber  ;  sometimes  tliey 
were  "  pilloried  with  loss  of  ears,  and  bored  through  lh« 
tongue,  and  sometimes  marked  on  the  forehead  with  a 
hot  iron,  &c." — Commona'  JourutU,  vol.  i,,  p.  <J07. 
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Hopes  of  the  Catholics  on  the  accession  of  Charles,  and  corresponding  alarm  of  the  Protestants — Intolerant 
declaration  of  the  Protestant  bishops. — The  "graces." — The  royal  promise  broken.— Renewed  persecution  of 
tlie  Catholics. — Outrage  on  a  Catholic  congregation  in  Cook-street. — Confiscjition  of  Catliolic  schools  and 
chajiels. — (iovernmentof  Lord  Wentworth  or  Strafford — lie  summons  a  Parliament — His  shameful  duplicity. 
— 'I'he  Contmission  of  "Defective  Titles"  for  Connnught. — Atrocious  spoliation  in  the  name  of  law. — Jury- 
packing. — Noble  conduct  of  a  Oahvay  jury — Their  punishment. — Plantation  of  Ormond,  &c. — Fresh  subsidies 
by  an  Irish  Parliament. — Strafford  raises  an  army  of  Irish  Catholics — He  is  impeached  by  Parliament — Hia 
e.xecntion. — Causes  of  the  great  insurrection  of  1641. — Threats  of  the  Puritans  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  Ireland. — The  Irish  abroad — Their  numbers  and  influence. — First  movements  among  the  Irish 
gentry — Hoger  OMore — Lord  Maguire— Sir  Phelrm  O'Neill. — Promises  from  Cardinal  Richelieu. — Officers  in 
the  king's  interest  combine  with  the  Irish  gentry — Discovery  of  the  conspiracy. — Arrest  of  Lord  Maguire  and 
Jk!}u-..\Ialion. — Alarm  in  Dublin. — The  outbreak  in  Ulster — Its  first  successes — Proclamation  of  Sir  Phelim 
O'.N'f-ill — Feigned  commission  from  the  king. — Gross  exaggeration  of  the  cruellies  of  the  Irish. — Bishop 
lU'ilcil  and  I  lie  remonstrance  from  Cavan. — The  massacre  of  Island  Magee. — The  fable  of  a  general  massacre 
ty  the  Catholics  refuted. — Proclamations  of  the  lords  justices. — The  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Pale 
iiifulied  and  repulsed. — Scheme  of  a  general  confiscation. — Approach  of  the  northern  Irish  to  the  Pale^They 
take  .M el! i font  and  lay  siege  to  Droglieda.-  Sir  Charles  Coote's  atrcjcities  in  Wicklow. — Efforts  of  the  Catholic 
giiilry  to  commimiciito  with  the  king. — Outrages  of  troopers — The  gentry  of  the  Pale  compelled  to  stand  op 
tlnir  ilefence. — Meeting  on  the  Hill  of  Crofty. — The  lords  of  the  Pale  take  up  arms. — The  insurrection  spreads 
into  .Munster  and  Connaught. — Royal  proclamation. — Conduct  of  the  English  parliament. — The  iusurrectiuB 
general — Sjige  of  Droghuda  raised. — The  battle  of  Kilrush. — The  general  Assembly,  &c. 

(KliOM  A.  D.  1626  TO  A.  D.  1042.) 


^T^IIE  well  known  moderation  of 
-■-  Chailes  I.  insj)ired  the  Irish  Cath- 
o\w&  with  hope  of  a  mitigafien  of  the 


intolei-ance  under  which  they  groaned, 
but  a  corresponding  alarm  was  mani- 
fested by  the  Protestants  lest  any  such 
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uiercy  slioiild  be  extend^^d  to  tlieii- 
opponents.  In  1G26  Faulkland,  who 
wns  still  lord  deputy,  advised  the 
Catholics  to  send  agents  to  the  king, 
encouraging  them  to  expect  some  favor 
in  ivtiiin  for  pecuniary  su]iport;  and 
taking  this  imj)lied  promise  for  a  reali- 
ty, they  are  said  to  have  boasted  too 
readily  of  tiie  relief  which  they  antici- 
pated. I'll  is  kindled  the  zeal  of  all 
classes  of  Pi'otestants.  The  Protestant 
pulpits  resounded  with  declamations  on 
the  subject;  and  Arciibishop  Ussher, 
with  all  the  prelates  of  the  state  church, 
joined  in  protest,  declaring  that  "  to 
gi'aiit  the  papists  a  toleration,  or  to 
C(jnsent  that  they  may  freely  exercise 
their  religion  and  pi-ofess  their  faith 
and  docti-ines,  was  a  grievous  sin,"  and 
"a  matter  of  most  daiigei'(nis  conse- 
quence;" whereftjre  they  prayed  God 
"to  make  those  in  authority  zealous, 
resolute,  and  courageous  against  all 
pojHuy,  superstition,  and  idolatiy." 
No  political,  or  any  other  than  theo- 
logical gi-ounds,  were  yiut  forwai'd  for 
this  elMillition  of  bigotry;  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  Catholic  agents  perse- 
vered in  their  nei^fotiations  with  the 
king,  whose  exigencies  were  well  un- 
derstood. The  prodigality  of  his  father 
had  burdened  him  with  a  heavy  debt, 
and  foreign  wars  demanded  su])plies 
which  his  parliament  refused  to  grant, 
except  on  hard  and  dishonorable 
toiins.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  ac- 
cej»t  from  the  Irish  Catholics  the  offer 
of  a  voluntai-y  subsidy  of  £120,000,  to 
be   paid  in   three    annual    instalments, 


and  in  return  he  undertook  to  grant 
them  certain  concessions  oi^iramiiiiities 
which  are  known  in  the  history  of  the 
period  as  the  "graces."  Many  of  these 
"  graces"  applied  to  others  in  Ireland 
besides  Catholics.  The  more  impoi-tant 
were  those  which  provided  "  that  recu- 
sants should  be  allowed  to  practise  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  to  sue  out  the 
lively  of  their  lands  on  taking  an  oath 
of  civil  alleiriance  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of 

O 

supi-emacy  ;  that  the  undertakers  in  the 
several  jdantations  should  have  time  al- 
lowed them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
their  tenures;  that  the  claims  of  the 
crown  should  be  limited  to  the  last 
sixty  years;  and  that  the  itdial)itauts 
of  Connaught  should  be  permitted  to 
make  a  new  enr/>lmeut  of  their  estates." 
The  contract  was  duly  ratified  by  a 
royal  proclamation,  in  which  the  con- 
cessions were  accompanied  by  a  promise 
that  a  parliament  should  be  held  to  con- 
firm them.  The  first  instalment  of  the 
money  was  paid,  and  the  Irish  agents 
returned  home,  but  only  to  learn  that 
an  order  had  been  issued  against  "the 
popish  I'egular  clergy,"  and  that  the 
royal  promise  was  to  be  evaded  in  the 
most  shameful  manner.  When  the 
Catholics  pressed  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  compact,  the  essential  formalities 
for  calling  an  Irish  parliament  were 
found  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  offi- 
cials, and  thus  the  matter  fell  to  the 
ground  for  the  present.  Loi-d  Faulk- 
land  was  recalled  at  the  repi'esentation 
of  the  Puritans;  and  viscount  Ely  (the 
chancellor)  and  the  earl  of  Cork  (lord 
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high  treasurer)  having  been  appointed 
lords  justices,  the  penalties  against  recu- 
sants, under  the  2d  of  Elizabeth,  were, 
without  any  instructions  fi'om  the  king, 
put  in  force  with  exti'eme  rigor,  and  a 
system  of  frightful  terrorism  carried 
out.* 

A  sincfle  fact  will  show  the  nature  of 
the  persecution  to  which  the  Catholics 
were  subjected  at  this  time  in  Dub- 
lin. The  protestiint  archbishop,  doctor 
Launcelot  Bulkeley,  being  informed 
that  a  fraternity  of  Carmelites  had  the 
teraei'ity  to  celebrate  Mass  publicly  in 
tln^ir  chapel  in  Cook-street,  proceeded 
thither  with  the  mayor  and  a  file  of 
soldiers,  durinir  the  celebration  of  IW^rh 
]\[ass,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  December, 
1629,  dispersed  the  congiegation,  pro- 
faned the  altai',  and  heaved  down  the 
statue  of  St.  Francis,  and  arrested  some 
of  the  fiiars.  These  were,  however, 
rescued  by  the  people,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  pursue  even  the  archbishop 

*  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  commonly  called  tbe  "  great" 
earl  of  Cork,  one  of  the  lords  justices  mentioned  above, 
and  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  all  English  adventurers 
In  Ireland,  left  an  autobiography  which  lie  CiiUed  his 
"  True  Remembrances,"  and  of  which  a  portion  hiis 
been  printed  in  Lodge's  Irish  Peerage  (Archdall's  Lodge, 
vol.  i.,  p.  150,  &c.)  He  was  second  son  of  a  Mr.  Koger 
Boyle,  of  Herefordshire,  and  being  too  poor  to  support 
liimself  as  a  student  in  the  Middle  Teiiipie,  became  a 
clerk  to  tlie  chief  baron  of  the  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer; but  he  says  "  it  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
lead  him  into  Ireland,"  where  he  arrived  in  l.")88,  being 
then  in  his  twenty-second  year.  He  wa«  a  lucky  and  a 
prudent  man,  and  opportunities  were  not  wunting  at 
that  time  in  Ireland  for  such  a  person  to  make  a  large 
fortune.  He  was  made  clerk  of  the  council  in  Munster  : 
waa  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the  r^nglish  victory  at 
Kinsale  to  Elizabeth  ;  purchased  the  Irish  estates  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  amounting  to  many  thousand  acres  in 
Cork  and  Waterl'ord,  for  £1,500  ;  married  as  his  second 
irife  (Ilia  Erat  being  a  Mra.  Apsley,  a  Limerick  lady. 


himself  and  compel  him  to  seel'  shelter 
in  a  house.  A  few  davs  after  an  order 
arrived  from  the  Enfrlish  council  to 
have  the  chapel  demolished  and  thre«; 
other  chapels  and  a  Cathobc  seminary 
in  Dublin  seized  and  converted  to  the 
king^  use.f  Eight  Catholic  aldermen 
of  Dublin  were  arrested  for  not  assist- 
ing the  mayor,  and  the  persecution  was 
afterwards  extended  over  the  kinjjdom; 
yet  at  this  time  the  Catholics  formed  a 
majority  of  at  least  a  hundred  to  one  of 
the  pfipnlation  of  Ireland. 

In  July,  1633,  viscount  AVentwcrth, 
whose  hateful  menioiy  is  bettei-  pre- 
served by  his  subsequent  title  of  earl  of 
Straflbi'd,  commenced  his  duties  as  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland.  He  had  recently 
abandoned  the  popular  cause  in  Eng- 
land, and  attached  him.self  to  the  king, 
to  whom  he  became  a  most  devoted,  but 
most  unprincipled,  minister.  lie  came 
to  Ireland  with  feelinsfs  of  thorouirh 
contempt  for  all  classes  hei'e,  and   his 

who  brought  Lim  £500  a-year),  the  daughter  of  Sir 
OeoGTrey  Eenton,  the  potent  and  despotic  secretary  A 
state  for  Ireland  ;  and  obtained  a  variety  of  titles,  untu 
he  becjvine  earl  of  Cork,  lord  high  treaaurer,  and  lorJ 
justice  of  Ireland.  "  At  great  expense,"  says  the  niemoU, 
"  he  encouraged  the  settlement  of  Protestants,  the  sut>- 
pression  of  popery,  the  regulation  of  the  army,  tha  in- 
crease of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  transplantation  of 
many  septs  and  barbarous  clans  from  the  fruitful  prov- 
ince of  Leinster  into  the  wilds  of  Kerry."  Robert 
Boyle,  the  philosopher,  was  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 

\  The  circumstances  are  thus  related  by  Harris  and 
others  on  tlie  authority  of  a  publication  called  Foxet 
and  Firebrands;  but  the  Carmelite  and  Franciscaa 
chapels  were  both  at  tllis  time  in  Cook  street,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  (Uist.  vf  Dub.,  vol.  i.,  p.  299)  says  it  was  in  the 
latter  this  outrage  was  committed.  He  adus,  that  con- 
sequent upon  this  alTair  the  Franciscan  schools  through- 
out Ireland  were  dissolved,  and  F.  Valentine  Browne,  the 
provincial,  sent  the  novices  to  complete  their  studies  is 
tOi?'<?n  countries. 
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Bapercilious  bearing  gave  great  offence 
to  the  council  and  the  nobility.  In 
July,  IGcl,  lie  assembled  a  parliament, 
the  subserviency  of  which  he  en- 
deavored to  secure  by  having  a  number 
of  persons  -in  the  pay  of  the  crown, 
chiefly  militaiy  officeis,  returned  as 
members.  The  (question  of  the  "  graces" 
still  agitated  the  public  mind ;  and  he 
rave  the  stromjest  assurances  that  those 
concessions  would  be  confirmed,  pro- 
vided the  supplies,  demanded  by  the 
king,  were  readily  voted.  "  Sui-ely," 
Baid  he,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
"  so  great  a  meanness  cannot  enter  your 
hearts,  as  once  to  suspect  his  majesty's 
gracious  rec:ards  of  you,  and  perform- 
ance with  you,  where  you  allie  your- 
selves upon  his  grace."  The  sup[)lies 
were  accordingly  granted,  and  with  so 
generous  a  hand,  that  six  subsidies  of 
£50,000  each  were  voted,  although 
AVeutworth  tells  us  that  "  he  never 
propounded  more  to  the  king  than 
£30,000."  But  while  parliament  acted 
thus,  relying  on  the  promises  of  the 
king  and  his  deputy,  the  latter  had 
basely  resolved  that  those  promises 
never  should  be  fulfilled,  and  contrived 
to  evade  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
move the  odium  of  doing  so  from  his 
royal  master,  who,  however,  unfortu- 
nately for   his   own   fame,  fully  sanc- 


•  The  king  writes  thus  to  the  deputy : — "  Wentworth : 
Before  I  answer  any  of  your  particular  letters  to  mo  I 
must  tell  you  that  your  last  public  despatch  has  given 
me  a  great  deal  of  contentment ;  and  especially  for  keep- 
ing off  the  onvy"  (odium)  "  of  a  necessary  nej^ative  from 
me,  of  thorie  unreasonable  graces  that  people  expected 


tioned  the  scandalous  treacheiy  of  his 
servant.* 

The  "grace"  to  which  Wentworth 
had  the  strongest  objection  was  that 
which  would  make  sixty  yeai-s  of  un- 
disputed possession  a  bar  to  the  claimg 
of  the  crown,  in  cases  of  landed 
pi'operty — and  with  good  reason,  as  he 
showed ;  for  as  soon  as  parliament  was 
dissolved  in  April,  1G35,  a  commission 
of  "defective  titles"  was  issued  for 
Connausfht,  with  the  desiirn  of  confis- 
eating  the  whole  of  that  province  to 
the  crown  by  fictitious  forms  of  law. 
James  I.  having  extended  the  system  of 
spoliation  called  "planting"  wherever 
the  native  Irish  continued  to  hold  their 
own,  first,  in  the  six  counties  of  Ulster, 
and  then  in  the  Irish  paits  of  Leinster, 
as  Longford,  which  Mas  the  O'Fnrreirs 
countiy;  Wicklow,  which  was  held  by 
the  OTooles  and  O'Byrnes;  the  north 
part  of  AVexford,  which  belonged  to 
the  Kavanagh's ;  Iregan,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  which  belonged  to  the  Mageo- 
ghegans;  and  Kilcoursey,  in  the  King's 
County,  belonging  to  the  O'lMolloys; 
and  having  also  replanted  Desmond, 
which  had  been  desolated  in  the  last 
war  in  INIunster,  it  now  remained,  in 
order  to  find  fresh  ground  for  a  Protest- 
ant colonization  from  England  and 
Scotland,  to  hunt  out  old   claims,   or 


from  me."  Strafford's  State  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  Went- 
worth  describes  how  Sir  John  Kadcliffe  and  two  of  tha 
judges  assisted  him  in  his  plan  ;  and  how,  through  the 
medium  of  a  committee,  a  positive  refusal  to  recommend 
the  ])assing  of  the  "graces"  into  law  was  conveyed  ta 
parliament  at  its  next  session."    Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  279,  &e 
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Bupposod  claims,  of  tlje  crown,  and  tlius 
to  reach  lands  loner  lield  under  the  se- 
c'jrity  of  the  English  law.*  AVent- 
•worth  commenced  the  work  of  plunder 
with  Roscommon,  and,  as  a  preliminaiy 
step,  directed  the  sheriff  to  select  such 
juroi-3  as  might  be  made  amenable,  "  in 
case  they  should  pi-evaricate ;"  or,  in 
other  words,  they  might  be  ruined,  by 
enormous  fines,  if  they  refused  to  find  a 
verdict  ft)r  the  king.f  The  jurors  were 
told  that  the  object  of  the  commission 
was  to  find  "a  clear  and  undoubted 
title  in  the  crown  to  the  province  of 
Connaught,"  and  to  make  them  "a  civil 
and  rich  people"  by  means  of  a  planta- 
tion ;  for  which  purpose  his  mnjesty 
should,  of  course,  have  the  land  in  his 
own  hands  to  distribute  to  fit  and 
proper  persons.  Under  thi-eats  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood  the  juiy 
found  for  the  king,  whereupon  Went- 
worth  commended  the  foreman,  Sir 
Lucas  Dillon,  to  his  majesty,  that  "  he 
might  be  remembered  upon  the  dividing 


*  Leland  depcribcs  Wentwortb's  yirojcct  in  tLo  follow- 
ing words:  "  Ilia  project  was  nothing  less  than  to  sub- 
Tert  the  title  to  every  estate  in  every  part  of  Connaught, 
and  to  establish  a  new  plantation  through  this  wliole 
province;  a  project  which,  when  first  proposed  in  tlie 
late  rtign,  was  received  with  horror  and  aniazenient, 
but  whicli  suited  the  undismayed  and  enterprising 
genius  of  Lord  Wentworth.  For  this  he  had  opposed 
the  confirmation  of  the  royal  graces,  and  taken  to  him- 
§elf  the  odium  of  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  royal 
promise.  Tlie  parliament  was  at  an  end,  and  the  deputy 
■t  leisure  to  execute  a  scheme,  which,  as  it  was  offensive 
and  alarming,  required  a  cautious  and  deliberate  i)roce- 
dure.  Old  records  of  state  and  the  memorials  of  ancient 
monasteries  were  ransacked  to  ascertain  the  king's 
original  title  to  Connaught.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  in  the  grant  of  Henry  III.  to  Richard  de  Burgo,  five 
cantreds  were  reserved  to  the  crown,  adjacent  to  the 


of  the  lands,"  and  also  obtained  a  com- 
petent rewai'd  for  the  judges.;}; 

Similar  means  had  a  like  success  in 
Mayo  and  Sligo;  but  when  it  came  to 
the  tui'n  of  the  moi-e  wealthy  and  j^opu 
lous  county  of  Gal  way,  the  jury  refused 
to  sanction  the  nefarious  robbery  by 
their  verdict.  Wentworth  was  furious 
at  this  rebuff,  and  the  unhappy  jurors 
wei'e  punished  without  mercy  for  their 
"contumacy."  Tliey  wei-e  compelled 
to  appear  in  the  castle  chamber,  where 
each  of  them  was  fined  £4,000,  and 
their  estates  wei-e  seized  and  they 
themselves  iinpiisoned  until  these  fines 
should  be  paid  ;  while  the  sheriff  was 
fined  £1,000,  and  being  unable  to  pay 
that  sum,  died  in  prison.  Wentwoi'th 
proposed  to  seize  the  lands,  not  only  of 
the  jurors,  but  of  all  the  gentry  who 
neglected  "to  lay  hold  on  his  majesty's 
grace ;"  he  called  for  an  inci'case  of  the 
army  "until  the  intended  plantation 
should  be  settled ;"  and  recommended 
that  the  counsel  who  ai'iirued  the  cases 


castle  of  Athlono;  that  this  grant  included  the  wholt 
remainder  of  the  province,  which  was  now  alleged  to 
have  been  forfeited  by  Aedh  O'Connor,  the  Irish  pro. 
vincial  chieftain  ;  that  the  land  and  lordship  of  D« 
Burgo  descended,'  lineally,  to  Edward  IV.,  and  were 
confirmed  to  the  crown  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VII. 
The  ingenuity  of  court  lawyers  was  employed  to  invali- 
date all  patents  granted  to  the  possessors  of  these  landi. 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Ulst.  of  D.  B.. 
iv.,  c.  i. 
f  Strafford's  Letters,  \.,  p.  443. 

X  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  received  a  large  estiite,  probably 
out  of  his  own    lands ;  and  we  are  told  by  StralTorJ 

'  {Letters,  ii.,  p.  241)  that  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  chief  justic* 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  chief  baron,  got  loaf 
shillings  in  the  pound  of  the  first  year'u  rent  rai»«l 
under  the  commissioners  of  "  Defective  Titles."    Ne'Ml 

,  was  j  ufitico  more  disgraced. 
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acrainst  the  kinor  before  the  commission- 
ers  shouhl  be  silecced  until  they  took 
the  oatli  of  supremacy,  whicli  was  ac- 
cordingly done.*  A  title  in  tlie  crown 
to  the  baronies  of  LTpper  and  Lower 
Ormond,  in  the  county  of  Tij^peraiy, 
and  to  some  adjacent  territories,  all  be- 
lonirincr  to  tlie  eails  of  Ormond,  was 
also  set  up,  and  an  inquisition  for  try- 
ing the  claim  oidered;  but  Lord 
Ormond  prudently  compromised  the 
matter,  although  he  knew  that  his  own 
case  was  perfectly  good,  and  that  tiie 
crown  would  have  an  insuperable  difli- 
cnlty  in  the  production  of  the  ancient 
title-deeds.  lie  thus  secured  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lands  for  himself  and 
his  frieuds.f  Besides  this  scandalous 
systein  of  spoliation,  other  modes  of 
legal  persecution  were  resorted  to,  A 
Court  of  Wards,  by  which  the  heirs  of 
estates  were  reared  up  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  was  instituted ;  also  a  higli 
commission  court,  which  exercised  a 
fearful  tyranny  overall  classes;  an<l  the 
extortions  practised  by  the  ecclesiastical 
coui-ts  were  wholly  intolerable. 

Matters  proceeded  thus  for  a  few 
years,  and  in  1640  we  find  another  Irish 
pailiament  appealed  to  for  subsidies 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Scottish  I'ebel- 
lion,    aud    a    voluntary    contribution. 


*  "  The  gentlemen  of  Con  naught  "says  Carte  (TAfe  of 
Or7no7)(i,  vol.  i.)  "  labored  under  a  particular  hardship  on 
this  occasion  ;  for  their  not  having  enrolled  their  patents 
and  surrenders  of  the  13th  Jacob!  (which  was  what  alone 
rendered  their  titles  defective)  was  not  their  fault,  but  the 
oeglectof  a  clerk  intrusted  by  them.  For  they  had  paid 
near  £3,000  to  the  offices  at  Dublin  for  the  enrolment  of 
theae  suirenders  and  patenta,  which  was  never  made." 


headed  by  £20,000  from  AVeutworth 
himself,  raised  to  meet  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  monarch.  Thou!T:li  not  a 
warm  nor  generous  patron,  Chai'les 
could  not  fail  to  recoirnize  so  much  de- 
voted ness  on  the  part  of  the  deputy, 
who  was  accoi'dingly  rewarded  with  the 
titles  of  carl  of  Strafford  and  baron  of 
Ilaby,  and  with  the  dignity  of  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  As  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, the  Irish  i)arliament  was  loyal  and 
liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  voted  four 
entii-e  subsidies;  some  of  the  membei"3 
protesting,  with  characteristic  warratli, 
that  six  oi-  seven  more  ouirht  to  be  iriven, 
and  others  declarinir  that  "their  hearts 
contained  mines  of  subsidies  for  his 
majesty."  Tiie  annual  revenue  of  Ire- 
land had  been  increased  under  Strafford's 
management  to  over  £80,000.  The 
trade  of  the  country  had  considerably 
impi'oved  ;  and  although  he  destroyed 
the  Irish  woollen  manufacture,  which 
thi-eatened  to  affect  the  staple  of  Enir- 
land,  he  attempted  to  give  a  substitute 
)>y  encouiviging  the  growth  of  flax  and 
the  manufacture  of  linen,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  expended  large  sums  of  money. 
lie  I'aised  an  army  of  8,000  foot  aud 
1,000  horse  in  Ireland,  at  least  nine- 
teiiths  of  this  force  beinir  Catholic,  and 
committinir  the  irovernment  to  his  friend 

o  o 


The  same  authority  tells  us  that  all  these  proceedings  of 
Wentwortli  were  Sivnctioned  by  the  king ;  his  majesty 
having  assured  the  deputy  before  the  English  council  in 
Ki:!!)  tiiat  his  tri*atnieiitof  the  (Ja!  way  jurors  "  was  nose- 
verity,"  and  washed  hiiu  "to  goon  in  that  way;"  adding 
"  that  if  he  served  him  otherwise  he  would  not  sertra 
him  a.«!  he  expected."  (Carle's  Oi-mviul  iii.,  p,  11.) 
f  Cart«,  vol.  i.,  p.  59. 
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Sir    Cliristopber    WandesforJ,    as    his 
deputy,  be  went  to  England,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  array  sent  against 
the  Scots.     Fortune  now  turned  against 
him ;  he   was    unsuccessful    as    a    com- 
mander, and  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  Scots  and  English  to  even  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  the  Irish.     The  lone: 
parliament  was  opened  on  the  Hd  No- 
vember, 1G40,  and  one  of  its  first  acts 
was    the     impeachment    of    Strafford. 
Many   of  the   charges   against   him  i-e- 
lated  to   his   Irish    administration,  but 
the  most  serious  of  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Puritans  were  his  attemj)ts  to  estab- 
lish the  ai-bitrary  power  of  the  crown, 
and  his  enrolment  of  an  army  of  "  Irish 
Paj^ists,"   which  he  was  accused  of  in- 
tending to  bring  over  to  suj)poi't  the 
king    against   his   subjects  in  England. 
A  deputation  from  the  Irish  parliament 
arrived  with  a  "  remonstrance  of  griev- 
ances" against   him;  and    he   was   con- 
victed of  offences  amountinir  in  the  air- 
gregate    to   constructive   treason.     The 
wretched  king  was  compelled   to  sign 
his  death-warrant,  and  on  the   12th   of 
May,  1641,  Sti-afford   was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,   a  fate  which   he  deserved, 
if  not  for  the  charges  laid  against  him, 
at  least  for  the  hori'ible  injustice  that 
he  exercised  dui-ing  the  eiglit  years  of 
his  administration  in  Ireland,* 

A. D.  1641, — With  the  foity  preced- 
ing years'  continuity  of  wholesale  sj)o]i- 
ation,  galling  oppression,  terrorism,  re- 


•  It  Hliould  \)e  mentioned  aa  a  rwloeming  feature  in 
Strafibrd'tf  character  tha.*  li<*  poraccuted  uo  man  solelj 


ligious  proscription,  and  national  degra- 
dation still   present  to  us,  and  with  a 
due  consideration   of  the  traditions  of 
the  people  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
passing  events  in  surrounding  countries 
on  the  other,  the  reader  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  events  which  it 
now  becomes  our  duty  to  relate.     The 
royalist  eai'l  of  Castlehaven,  who  wiitea 
as  an   eyewitness,  and   was  not    preju- 
diced in  f:ivor  of  the  native   Irish,  tells 
us   that   these   latter   assiirned   as   the 
causes  of  the  civil  war  of  1641,  first, 
that  "  they  were  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  conquered  nation,  seldom  or  never 
treated  like   natural  or  free-born   sub- 
jects;" secondly,  "that  six  whole  coun- 
ties in    Ulster    were  escheated  to  the 
crown,  and  little   or   nothing   restored 
to   tlie   natives,   but   a  great   part    be- 
stowed  by  king  James  on  his  country- 
men ;"  thirdly,  "that  in  Strafford's  time 
the  ciown  laid  claim  also  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Roscommon,  Mayo,  Galway,  and 
Cork,   with   some    parts    of  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  Wicklow,  and  others  ;"  fourth- 
ly,   that  "great   severities    were    used 
asfainst  the  Koman  Catholics  in  Eni>:land, 
and  that  both  houses  (of  the  Irish  par- 
liament)  solicited  by  several   petitions 
out    of  Ireland  to  have  those    of  that 
kingdom  treated  with  the  like  rigor; 
which,"  he  adds,  "to  a  people  so  fond 
of  their   religion  as  the  Iiish,  was  no 
small  inducement  to  make  them,  while 
there    was    an    opportunity  offered,  to 


on  account  of  his  rcrigion,  and  tliat  he  disliked  tlie  Poll 
tuns  (juite  as  much  as  ho  did  the  Catholics. 
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stand  upon  their  guard  ;"  fifthly,  "  that 
they  saw  how  tlie  Scots,  by  pi-etending 
grievances,  and  taking  up  arms  to  get 
them  redressed,  had  not  only  gained 
divers  privileges  and  immunities,  hut 
got  £300,000  for  their  visit  (to  Eng- 
land), besides  £850  a  day  for  several 
months  together;"  and  lastly,  "that 
they  saw  a  storm  di-aw  on,  and  such 
misunderstandings  dady  arise  between 
the  king  and  parliament  as  portended  no 
less  than  a  sudden  i-upture  between 
them,"  and  thei-efore  they  believed  that 
"the  king  thus  engnged,  partly  at  home 
and  pai-tly  with  the  Scotch,  could  not 
be  able  to  suppress  them  so  far  of}'," 
but  "  would  grant  them  any  thing  they 
could  in  reason  demand,  at  least  more 
than  otherwise  they  could  expect."* 

One  point,  put  only  obscurely  among 
the  ])i-eceding  reasons,  was  in  reality  of 
considerable  impoi-tance,  namely,  the 
dread  which  the  Irish  Catholics  at  this 
time  entertained  of  tiie  extirpation  of 


*  Ciistlelinven's  Memoirs,  pp.  8,  11 ;  ed.  1810.  An  Eng- 
lish couteuiporary  Protestant  writer  represents  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Irish  much  in  tlie  same  way,  and  particu- 
larly obsi'rves  that  they  considered  "that  they  also  had 
sundry  grievances  and  grounds  of  complaint,  both 
toucliiug  their  estates  and  consciences,  wliicli  they  pre- 
tended to  be  far  greater  than  tliose  of  tlie  Scotch.  For 
they  fell  to  think  that  if  the  Scotch  were  suffered  to  in- 
troduce a  new  religion,  it  was  reason  they  should  not  be 
punished  in  the  exercise  of  their  old,  which  ihcy  glory 
never  to  have  altered." — newel's  Mercunu^  Ilibeiiiicus 
for  1643. 

f  See  some  of  the  authorities  on  this  point,  collected 
by  Dr.  Curry  in  his  Reoiew  of  the  Cicil  Wtirs,  pp.  147, 
148;  ed.  1810.  *•  Some  time  before  the  rebellion  broke 
out,"  says  Carte,  "  it  was  confidendy  rejjorted  that  Sir 
John  Clotwortuy,  who  well  knew  the  designs  of  the  fiic- 
tlon  that  governed  the  House  of  Commons  in  England, 
had  declared  there  in  a  speech  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Papirld  in  Ireland  waa  only  to  bo  eflected  by  the  Bible 
60 


their  religion.  This  appears  from  a 
multitude  of  authorities.  Petitions 
which  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
of  the  lives  and  estates  of  Catholics, 
wei'e  privately  circulated  among  the  Pro- 
testants, and  were  countenanced  by  the 
very  men  who  had  the  government  of  Ire- 
land then  in  their  hands ;  it  was  confi- 
dently reported  that  the  Scottish  army 
had  threatened  never  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  the  Catholic  relijiion  had 
been  suppressed,  and  a  unifoi'inity  of 
worship  established  in  the  three  king- 
doms. Letters  to  that  effect  were  inter- 
cepted ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  course  which  events  were  then 
taking  beyond  the  channel  rendered 
the  veiy  worst  of  these  apprehensions 
probable.f 

Another  circumstance  that  presents 
itself  in  a  stronij  li^rht  to  us,  while  in- 
vestigating  the  causes  of  the  great  out- 
break which  renders  this  year  so  mem- 


in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other  ;  and  Mr.  Pyne 
gave  out  that  they  would  not  leave  a  priest  in  Ireland. 
To  the  like  effect  Sir  William  Parsons  (one  of  the  lordfl 
justices  of  Ireland),  out  of  a  strange  weakness,  or  detest- 
able policy,  i)osilively  asserted  before  so  many  witnesses 
at  a  public  entertainment,  that  within  a  twelvemonth 
no  Catholic  should  be  seen  in  Ireland.  lie  had  sense 
enough  to  know  the  consequences  that  would  naturally 
arise  from  such  a  declaration  ;  which,  however  it  might 
contribute  to  his  own  selfish  views,  he  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  make  so  openly  and  without  disguise, 
if  it  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  politics  and  measures 
of  the  English  faction  whose  j  arty  he  espoused." — 
Carte's  Oruiond,  vol  i.,  p.  SliS.  Dr.  Warner,  a  Protest- 
ant writer,  observes  (Hist,  of  the  Iiish  Rebd.)  that  it 
was  evident  fiom  a  letter  of  the  lord  justice  to  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  then  lord  lieutenant,  "  that  they  hojied  for 
an  extirpation,  not  of  the  mere  Irish  only,  but  of 
:iU  the  old  English  familica  also,  that  were  Roman 
Catholics  " 
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orable  in  our  liistoiy,  is  the  position, 
in  point  of  numbers  and  influence,  whicli 
Ii'islunen  then  occupied  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  tlieir  struirirles  for  national 
and  religious  independence,  during  the 
reign  of  P:]lizaljeth,  the  Irish  looked  for 
Lelp  to  the  great  Catholic  powei's;  but 
now  their  own  countrymen  in  Spain, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries  had  ac- 

*  Early  in  tlie  reign  of  Jnmes  I.  the  Irisli  lx»g«n  to 
Bpek  reftigd  in  foroign  countries  from  tlie  ruin  and  doso" 
lation  whlcli  had  overj;i)rfad  thtdr  own.  A  grt-atniany, 
■ays  O'SuIIivan,  speaking  of  his  own  times,  went  to 
France,  but  by  tar  the  greater  number  flocked  to  Spain  ; 
and  evcrywherp,  ho  adds,  tliose  exiles  for  tlieir  faith 
were  recei%'ed  most  hosjiitably  and  courteously  l)y  Cath- 
olics, The  king  of  Spain,  in  particular,  was  most 
generous  to  them,  assigning  monthly  pensions  to  their 
principal  men,  according  to  tlieir  rank,  and  putting 
others  under  military  pay.  lie  formed  an  Irish  legion, 
which  served  with  great  bravery  in  Belgium,  first  under 
Henry  O'Neill,  and  alter  his  death,  under  his  brother, 
John— botli  sons  of  the  illustrious  Hugh  0"Neill.  (Jlid. 
Calh.,  p.  2(i"2.)  'J'lie  number  of  Irish  soldiers  abroad 
was  very  much  increased  by  the  licence  which  James  I. 
granted  in  \i\'l'-\  for  the  enlistment  of  Irish  for  the 
Spanish  service  ;  and  on  that  occasion  great  terror  was 
excited  in  the  I'alo  by  the  assembling  of  bands  of  Irish- 
men, preparatory  to  their  embarkation,  under  the  sons 
of  their  ancient  chieftains  then  acknowledging  allegi- 
ance to  a  foreign  king.  Such  tt-as  the  origin  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  It  was  a  little  before  the  date  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  namely  in  Juno,  \Ttj'),  that  an  Irish 
regiment  in  the  S]>anish  service,  under  their  colonel, 
Preston,  immortjilized  themselves  by  their  heroic  do- 
fence  of  Louvain.  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  liist<iry  of  the  time.  (See  it  related  in  O'Coiinr's 
M'diliirjj  Mcmaini  of  the  Irinh,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  Dr.  French's  works  in  D it ffi/'s  Librtirt/ of  frcland.) 
The  great  Irish  Franciscan,  Father  Luke  Wadding,  was 
at  this  time  a  centre  of  intellectual  attraction  among 
the  learned  and  the  pious  in  Rome.  But  not  to  dwill 
on  those  childn-n  of  the  Green  Isle,  who,  by  attaining 
to  distinction  in  the  church  and  the  court  among  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  vindicated  in 
that  age  tlu!  ciiaracter  of  their  country  as  the  missionary 
Irish  saints  and  sctinlars  on  the  continent  had  doiK^  a 
thousand  years  before;  wo  come  to  an  important  and 
Blgnificjint  list  of  "  Irishmen  abroad,"  made  out,  al)r)r.! 
the  very  time  referred  to  in   the  text,  by  8ome  iudus- 


quircd  great  military  eminence,  many 
of  whom  were  able,  of  themselv^es,  to 
furnish  armies  and  money.  These 
friends  abi'oad  were  not  unmindful  of 
their   suflerinir   fathei'land,  and  diirinf; 

CD  '  O 

the  whole  of  lG-40  and  1641  the  pros- 
pect of  an  invasion  of  Ireland  seems  to 
have  ajritated  their  minds.* 

Early  in  the  latter  of  thpse  years  we 

trious  spy  of  the  English  government.  The  compiler 
of  this  Ust,  after  observing  that  the  dangers  of  Ireland  ( 
"  doe  depimd  most  on  the  practices  of  their  Iloniish 
priests,  the  jdots  and  purposes  of  Irish  commanders 
serving  foreign  princes,  and  the  discontentment  of  the 
peojile,  especially  the  Irish  natives;"  and  stating  that 
"the  Komisli  i)riests  were  much  multiplied  of  late  years 
in  number,  jxiwer,  and  countenance,"  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate the  clii(;f  men  of  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  extraction 
then  serving  foreign  princes,  in  Si)ain,  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  I'oland,  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  list 
begins  with  Don  Hichardo  Burke,  "a  man  much  expe- 
rienced in  martial  aflaiis,"  and  "a  good  inginiero."  lie 
served  many  years  itnder  the  Spaniards  in  Na|>les  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  was  the  governor  of  Leghorn  for 
the  duke  of  l-lorence.  Nest,  "Phellomy  O'Neill,  neph- 
ew unto  old  Tyrone,  liveth  in  great  respect  (in  Milan), 
and  is  a  capiaiuo  of  a  troop  of  horse."  Then  comes 
James  Rowtlie  or  Hothe,  an  alfaros,  or  standard  bearer 
in  the  S[)anish  army,  and  his  brother,  Ca|>tain  John 
Hothe,  "  a  pensionttr  in  Nai>les,  -who  carried  'i'yroneout 
of  Ireland.'"  One  Captain  SolomanMacDa,  a  Cieraldine» 
resided  at  Florence,  and  Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  a  knight 
of  Malta,  and  "a  resolute  and  well-beloved  man,"  lived 
at  Naples,  in  which  latter  city  "  there  were  some  other 
Irish  cajitaines  and  otlicers."  The  list  then  jiroceeds  : 
"  In  Sjiain,  Cai)tain  I'helloniy  Cavanagh,  souiu-hiw  to 
Donell  Spaniagh,  serveth  under  the  king  by  sea.  Cap- 
tain Soiiilevayni!  (O'Siillivan),  a  man  of  noted  courage. 
'I'liese  live  coiiinionly  at  Lisbonne,  and  are  sea-captaines. 
Besides  others  of  the  Irish,  Captain  Driscoll,  the  younger, 
Sonne  lo  old  Cajitaiu  Driscoll,  both  men  reckouiMl  val- 
ourous.  In  the  court  of  Spaine  liveth  tlie  sonne  of 
Hichard  Bmuke,  which  was  nephew  untoe  \Villiam,  who 

died  at  Vulladolid   he  is  in  high  favour  with  the 

king,  and  (as  it  is  reported)  is  to  be  mad(!  a  marquis. 
Captain  'i'oliy  I5ouike,  a  pensiont^r  in  the  court  of  Siwin, 
another  ni'phew  of  tht;  said  William,  deceasinl.  Captain 
J;iliii  Boiirk*^  M'Shano,  who  served  long  time  in  Flan- 
ders, and  now  liveth  on  his  pension,  assigned  on  the 
Groyne.  Captain  Daniell,  a  pensioner  at  Antwerp.  lo 
the  Low  Countries,  under  the  Archduke:  John  O'NoilL 
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find  ii  few  of  the  native  Insli  gentry  at 
home,  inoetin2:  to^^etber  to  talk  over  a 
plan  for  redressing  their  grievances  by 
insuiTection.  The  first  movement  is 
traced  to  Mr.  Roger  0'j\Iore,  or  Moore, 
a  member  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
chiefs  of  Leix:  and  with  him  we  find 
associated  by  degrees,  Lord  j\Iaguii"e,  an 
Irish  nobleman  who  retained  a  small 
fi'agment  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  family  in  Fermanagh,  and  who  was 
overwhelmed  with  debt;  his  bi'other, 
Router  jMafjuiie  ;  Sir  Pheliiu  O'Neill  of 
Kinmiird,  of  the  illustrions  stock  of 
Tyrone  ;*  Turlough  O'Neill,  brother  of 
the  last-named;  Sir  Con  Magennis; 
Philip  iAIaclIngh  O'Reilly;  Colonel 
Hnuh  0<^e  MacMahon :  Collo  Mac- 
Brian  IMaciMahon ;  Evan  JMacMahon, 
vicar-gcneral  of  Clogher,  and  othei'S. 
To  enforce  his  views,  O'More  employed 
aririiments  similar  to  those  which  Ave 
have  quoted  from  Lord  -Castlehaven. 
He  spoke  of  the  afflictions  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  native  L'ish,  and  of  the 
general     discontent     which     prevailed 

Bonne  of  the  arclitraitor,  Tyrone,  colonel  of  the  Irish 
regiment.  Young  O'Donnel,  sonne  of  the  late  traitor 
ous  Earl  of  Tirconm*!.  Owen  O'Neill  (Owen  Roe),  ser- 
geant-major (cqtiivalentto  the  present  lieuti-nant-colonel) 
of  the  Irish  reginu-nt.  Captain  Art  O'Neill,  Captain 
Cormack  ONt-ill,  Captain  Done!  O'Donel,  Captain  Tliady 
O'Sulluvane,  Captain  Preston,  Captain  Fitziierrott ;  old 
Captain  Fit/,(icrrott  continues  sergeant-major,  now  a 
pensioner;  Captain  Edmond  O'Mor,  Captain  Bryan 
O'Kelly,  Captain  Stanihurst,  Captain  Corton,  Captain 
Daniell,  Captain  Walshe.  There  are  diverse  other  Cap- 
taines  and  otlicers  of  the  Irish  under  the  Aichducliess 
(Isiibelia),  some  of  whose  companies  are  cast,  and  tliey 
madi-  pensionfi.  Of  these  serving  under  the  Arch- 
ducliess  there  are  about  100  able  to  command  companies, 
and  20  tin  to  be  colonels.  Many  of  them  are  descended 
of  gentlemen's  families  and  some  of  noblemen.  These 
Irish  soldiers  and  pensioners  doe  stay  their  resolutions 


among  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  Irish, 
lie  dwelt  particularly  on  the  injury 
done  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  alluded 
to  the  well-grounded  I'umor  that  parlia- 
ment intended  the  utter  subversion  of 
their  religion.  lie  had  already,  he  said, 
ascertained  that  the  principal  Iiish  gen- 
try of  Leinster  and  Connaught  were 
favorable  to  the  design  of  taking  up 
arms ;  and  urged  that  they  never  would 
hav^c  a  better  opportunity  of  iniproving 
their  condition  and  recovering:  at  least 
a  portion  of  their  ancient  estates  than 
during  the  present  Scottish  troubles. 
O'More  wns  a  man  of  handsome  person 
and  fascinating  manners,  as  well  as  of 
great  bravery  and  undoubted  honor, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  bocame 
one  of  the  most  popular  leaders  of  the 
excitincf  time  which  followed,  Lord 
Maofuire  was  active  as  a  mediurA  of  com- 
municatiou  between  the  confederates ; 
but  among  those  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned. Sir  Phelim  O'Neill^tas  destined 
to  play  the  most  important  part  in  their 
future  proceedings. 

until  they  see  whether  England  makes  peace  or  war  with 
Spaine.  If  peace,  they  have  practised  already  with  other 
soveraine  princes,  from  whom  they  have  received  hopes 
of  assistance :  if  war  doe  ensue  they  are  confident  of 
greater  ayde.  They  have  been  long  providing  of  arms 
for  any  attempt  against  Ireland,  and  had  in  readiness  five 
or  six  thousand  arms  laid  up  in  Antwerp  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, bought  out  of  the  deduction  of  their  montlily  pay, 
as  will  be  proved,  and  it  is  thought  they  have  now 
doubled  that  proportion  by  these  means."  This  ex- 
tremely curious  document,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
State-paper  Office,  and  was  first  brought  to  light  in  the 
Nation  of  February  5th,  18.j9,  would  appear  to  have  been 
pre]>ared  very  shortly  Ijefore  1G40,  and  throws  consider- 
able light  on  some  facts  in  the  sequel  of  our  history. 

*  He  wns  fourth  in  descent  from  John  o^'  Kinns.ird, 
youngest  brother  of  Con  Baccagh  O'Neill,  first  eail  ci 
Tyrone. 
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About  May,  1641,  Nial  O'Xeill  av- 
rived  ill  Irehmd  as  a  messenijer  from 
tlie  titular  earl  of  Tyrone  (John,  son 
of  Hugh  O'Neill)  iu  Spain,  to  inform 
Lis  friends  that  he  had  obtained  from 
Cardinal  Kichelieu,  prime  minister  of 
France,  a  promise  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  money  for  Ireland,  when  required, 
and  desiiing  them  to  hold  themselves 
iu  readiness.  The  confederates  sent 
back  the  messeucjer  with  information 
as  to  their  proceedings,  and  anuouncing 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  rise  a 
few  days  before  or  after  All-hallow-tide, 
according  as  the  opportunity  answered  ; 
but  scarcely  was  the  messenger  dis- 
patched when  news  was  received  that 
the  earl  of  Tyrone  was  killed,  and  an- 
other messenger  was  sent  with  all  spee-d 
into  the  Low  Countries  to  Colonel  Owen 
O'Neill,  who  was  the  next  entitled  to 
be  their  leader.*  Oiders  had  been  is- 
sued by  the  English  parliament  to  dis- 
band the  "  popish"  army  i-aised  by 
Stralibrd  in  Ireland;  and  that  the  men 
might  be  removed  fi'om  the  country, 
license  was  given  that  they  might  enter 
into  foreio-n  service.  Certain  oHicers 
were  ostensibly  commissioned  to  enrol 
them  Ibr  that  purpose.  But  hei'e  we 
have  a  double  plot;  for  the  real  object 
of  tln'se  ollicers  was  to  keep  the  men 
collected  at  home  ready  to  be  employed 

•  Gdiini'l  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  was  son  of  Art,  tlio 
young^eHl  lirothcr  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  and 
was,  tlu-n-f'ore,  first  cousin  of  tlie  titular  carl,  John, 
whose  (ii'Htli  has  been  just  mentioned.  Some  have  er- 
roneously culled  liira  the  grand-nephew  of  Tyrone,  and 
others,  witiiout  any  authority,,  make  h'nn  illegitimate 
for  three  successive  generations.  See  the  Rev.  J.  Wil- 
Ua'a  /,(/«  </  Owen  Roe,  and  a  paper  by  II.  F.  Here,  Esq. 


in  the  king's  interest.  Among  those 
sent  to  Ii'eland  for  this  purpose  were 
Colonels  Plunket,  Bourn,  or  Byrne,  and 
Sir  James  Dillon,  and  Captain  Brian 
O'Neill,  and  it  required  little  ingenuity 
to  biing  about  a  common  understanding 
between  the  gentlemen  thus  interested 
for  the  king  and  the  Irish  associates  of 
Uoijer  O'More.  Conferences  were  held 
between  a  few  of  either  side,  and  Colo- 
nel Plunket  and  his  fjiends  were  the 
first  to  sujxirest  that  Dublin  castle  should 
be  seized  by  surpiise,  and  the  arms,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  were  stored 
there,  distributed  among  the  insurgents. 
In  the  course  of  September  their  plana 
were  matured,  and  after  some  changes 
as  to  the  day,  the  23d  of  October  was 
finally  fixed  on  for  the  execution  of 
them.  There  was  to  be  a  simultaneous 
movement  thi'oughout  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  Dublin  castle  was 
to  be  taken,  with  two  hundred  mea 
counted  off  for  that  pui'pose,  all  the 
strong  i)laces  iu  the  kingdom  weie  to 
be  attacked  or  surprised.  They  were 
to  seize  on  the  forts  and  arms,  and  to 
make  the  gentiy  prisoners,  but  it  was 
particulaily  directed  that  none  should 
be  killed,f  "  but  where  of  n^'cessity  tliey 
must  be  forced  thereunto  by  opposi- 
tion." It  was  also  resolved  that  noth- 
inir  should  be  done  to  attract   the  ani- 

o 

in  the  Vhtcr  Journal  of  Archmohrjy.  Tlii"  «« decidedly 
erroneous,  the  only  case  of  illegitimacy  in  \r*  oedigree 
being  that  of  Ferdoragh.  The  name  of  ColoncJ  Owen 
O'Neill  appears  in  the  list  given  in  the  note  in  ih«  last 
page. 

t  See  Relation  of  Lord  Maguire,  from  which  the 
above  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  are  taken.  Hn^ 
lasea  Hist,  of  the  Inah  Rebell.    App. 
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mosity  of  the  Scots.  Encouraging  news 
was  received  from  Colonel  Owen 
O'Neill,  holding  out  hopes  of  aid  from 
Cardinal  Ricbt^lieu,  and  desiring  that 
the  I'ising  should  take  place  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Sir  William  Parsons  and  Sir  John 
Borlase,  who  were  at  this  time  lords 
justices,  were  violent  partisans  of  the 
English  parliament*  They  were  men 
of  narrow  minds,  violent  prejudices, 
and  the  meanest  intellect,  and  wore  ca- 
pable of  acting  for  the  basest  motives. 
They  received  sundry  intimations  of  the 
approach  of  danger,  but  treated  them 
with  stolid  indifference;  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  nothing  could 
liave  gi'atified  them  more  than  a  move- 
ment which  would  place  the  Catholic 
landed  gentry  at  their  mercy.f  In 
coiripliance  with  a  petition  of  griev- 
ances from  the  Irish  parliament,  the 
king  ordered  the  lords  justices  to  assure 
Lis  Irish  subjects  that  his  former 
promises  should  be  speedily  performed, 
and  to  pi-epare  for  that  purpose  two 
bills  for  securing  the  titles  of  estates, 
and  limitinsr  the  claims  of  the  crown  to 
sixty  years.  This  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  to  i-e- 
cover  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  Irish  people,  but  nothing  could  be 

*  The  earl  of  Liecester,  wlio  was  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  IrL'land,  after  the  execution  of  Strafford,  also 
Decanio  a  partisan  of  the  parliamentary  faction.  He 
never  came  to  Ireland. 

I  So  early  aa  the  IGth  of  March,  1G41,  the  king 
ordered  secretary  Vane  to  send  notice  to  the  lords 
justices  of  an  intended  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  hia  majesty 
having  received  adviees  to  that  effect  from  his  minister 
in  Spain,  who  liad  observed  the  movementa  among  the 


fuither  from  the  intention  of  Parsons 
and  Boi'lase  than  any  such  consumma- 
tion. When  it  was  known  that  the 
Irish  acrents  were  retarnincr  with  the 
royal  answer,  the  lords  justices,  not- 
withstanding entreaty  and  remon- 
sti-ance,  prorogued  parliament  for  three 
months,  and  refused  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation announcing  the  wishes  of  the 
king.  This  proceeding  greatly  exaspe- 
rated the  gentry  of  the  Pale,  and 
helped  to  hasten  and  extend  the  subse- 
quent outbreak.;}! 

At  lenirth  the  eve  of  the  23d  of 
October  arrived,  and  several  of  the  con- 
fedei'ates  assembled  in  Dublin,  accord- 
ing to  appointment.  Among  these 
were  Lord  Maguire,  Poger  O'More, 
Colonels  Plunket,  Bourn,  and  Hugh 
MacMahon,  Captains  Brian  O'Neill  and 
Fox,  and  others  ;  but  it  was  found  that 
some  were  not  punctual  in  sending  their 
contingents  of  men,  and  that  of  two 
hundred  who  were  to  seize  the  castle 
next  day,  only  eighty  were  in  town 
that  afternoon.  Still,  they  resolved  on 
carrying  out  their  plan;  but  in  an  evil 
hour  Hugh  MacMahon  revealed  their 
pi-ojcct  to  one  Owen  O'Connolly,  who 
had  been  reared  a  Protestant,  and  was 
a  servant  to  the  fimatical  Sir  John 
Clotworthy.     This  infatuation  of  Mac- 

Irish  refugees.     This,   however,   did   not   disturb  the 
security  of  Parsons  and  Borlase. 

I  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  king  himself,  who, 
in  answer  to  a  declaration  of  the  English  parliament, 
said:  "If  he  had  been  obeyed  in  the  Irish  affairs 
before  he  went  to  Scotland,  there  had  been  no  Irish 
rebellion ;  or  after  it  had  begun,  it  would  have  been 
in  a  few  montha  suppressed." — lieliq.  Sae  CaroUruM, 
p.  273. 
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Million's,  at  the  last  moment,  has  not 
been  explained.  O'Connolly  hastened 
to  denounce  the  conspiracy  to  Sii' 
William  Pai-sons,  who,  perceiving  that 
he  Avas  partly  intoxicated,  did  not 
credit  his  story.  On  reflection,  how- 
ever, the  lord  justice  went  to  consult 
with  his  colleague.  Sir  John  Borlase, 
who  resided  at  Chichester  House,  in 
College  Green.  It  was  then  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  and  O'Connolly  having  been 
bi'ought  before  them,  and  i-ep eating  his 
statement,  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  ari-est  the  conspiratoi-s.  The  city 
gates  were  closed,  and  search  made  foi' 
the  confederates,  but  O'jNb^re  and  some 
of  the  others,  having  timely  notice  of 
the  di.scovcry,  contrived  to  escape  across 
the  Litfey.  ^laclNIahon  was  taken  in 
his  lodirinirs  near  the  Kinir's  Inns,  but 
seemed  to  I'eel  little  concern  at  his  posi- 
tion ;  for  he  passed  the  time  during  the 
night,  in  the  hall  of  Chichester  House, 
Bketchinof  with  chalk  the  fiirures  of  men 
on  gibbets,  or  slain  in  various  postures, 
and  observinsr  that  it  was  too  late  to 
stop  the  rising,  which  had  ali'eady 
taken  place,  and  that  he  would  be 
amply  revenged.  Lord  IMagnii-e  was 
captured  in  the  moining  in  a  loft  in 
Cook-sti'eet,  and  he  and  ]\bic]Mahon 
were  subse(piently  taken  to  London, 
where  they  were  tried  and  hanged  at 
lybuin. 

All  was  now  alarm  in  the  city.  Early 
in  the  moi-ning  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a 
*' detestable  conspiracy,  intended  by 
some  evil  affected  Irish  papists,  against 


the  lives  of  the  lords  justices  and 
council,  and  many  other  of  Iiis  majesty's 
faithful  subjects,  universally  through- 
out the  kingdom."  The  Caslle  was 
put  into  a  state  of  defence,  under  Sir 
Francis  Willoughby,  the  governor  of 
Gal  way,  who  had  arrived  the  pi-ecediiig 
night;  Sir  Charles  Coote  was  made 
govei-nor  of  the  city;  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  then  at  Cai-i-ick-on-Suir,  re- 
ceived notice  to  repair  to  Dublin  with 
his  ti-oop;  arms  were  distributed  among 
the  Piotestants,  and  also  to  some  Catho- 
lics; comtnissions  of  martial  law  were 
issued ;  and  all  pei-sous  not  residing  in 
Dublin  or  the  suburbs  wei-e  ordered  to 
depart  under  pain  of  death.  The  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale,  who  were 
almost  to  a  man  Catholics,  complained 
that  the  words  "  Irish  papists"  in  the 
pi'oclamation  appeai-ed  to  involve  them 
in  the  charge  of  rebellion,  and  accord* 
ingly,  on  the  20th,  another  proclamar 
tion  was  published  exjdaining  that 
these  woids  were  only  intended  to 
desiirnate  "such  of  the  old  mere  Irish 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  as  had 
plotted,  contrived,  and  been  actors  in 
that  treason,  and  othei'S  that  adhered 
to  them,  and  none  of  the  old  English 
of  the  Pale." 

The  failure  of  the  plot  in  Dublin  did 
not  prevent  its  success  in  the  nortli, 
where  several  important  places  were 
surprised  or  captured  by  the  confeder- 
ates before  the  news  of  the  premature 
discoveiy  in  Dublin  could  penetrate  so 
far.  Sir  Pheliin  O'Neill  got  possession 
by  stratagem  of  Charlemont  Fort,  and 
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of  its  coiiimander,  Sir  Tobias  Caulfieltl ; 
Newiy  was  seized  Ly  Sir  Con  Magenuis, 
and  the  arms  and  ammunition  stored 
up  there  Avere  distributed  among  the 
people;  Koger  Maguire  overran  Fer- 
managh ;  Castleblaney,  Carrickniacross, 
Dungannon,  Mountjoy  Fort,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  stations  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  Avho  so  far 
contented  themselves  with  plunder, 
stripping  and  tui-ning  out  the  Englisli 
occu{)iers.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  issued 
the  following  proclamation : 

"These  are  to  intimate  and  make 
known  unto  all  persons  whatsoever  in 
and  through  the  whole  countr}^,  that 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  us 
whose  names  are  hereunto  snbscribed, 
that  l!ie  first  assembling  of  us  is  nowise 
intoniled  a<2:ainst  our  sovereic^n  lord  the 
king,  nor  hurt  of  any  of  his  subjects, 
either  English  or  Scotch;  but  only  for 
the  defence  and  libertie  of  ourselves 
and  the  Irish  natives  of  this  kingdom. 
And  we  further  declai-e  that  whatso- 
ever hui't  hitherto  hath  been  done  to 

*  The  subjoined  published  letter,  ■written  by  Sir  Con 
Magt'unis  two  days  after  the  rising,  shows  the  spirit  in 
whicli  tlie  Irish  took  up  amis.  It  is  jjreserved  in  the 
CuBtom-houso,  Dublin,  with  some  other  papers  of 
historicul  interest,  in  the  same  place  with  the  Down 
d^irvey  :— 

"  To  my  loveinge  friendes,  Capt.  Vaughan,  Marcus 
Trevor,  and  other  commanders  of  Down  these  be. 
Deere  friindt-s, — My  love  to  you  ail,  although  you 
thinke  it  as  yet  otherwise.  Sure  it  is,  I  have  broken 
Sir  Edward  Trevor's  letter,  fearing  that  any  thinge 
should  be  written  against  us.  We  are  for  our  lives  and 
libertios,  as  you  may  understand  out  of  that  letter.  We 
desire  no  bhjod  to  be  shed,  but  if  you  nieane  to  shed  our 
blood,  bi;  sure  we  will  be  as  ready  as  you  for  the  pur- 
pose. 1  rest  your  assured  friende,  Coxnok  Maqneisse. 
Newry,  2oth.  Ociober,  10-il.' 


any  person  shall  be  presently  repaired, 
and  we  will  that  eveiy  person  forth- 
with, after  proclamation  hereof,  make 
their  speedy  repaire  unto  tiieir  own 
houses  under  paine  of  death,  that  no 
fuither  hui-t  be  done  unto  any  one 
under  the  like  paine,  and  that  tiiis  be 
proclaimed  in  all  places. — At  Dungan- 
nou,  the  23d  October,  1G41. 

PiiELiM  O'Neill."* 

A  few  days  after,  Sir  Plx^lim  ex- 
hibited a  commission  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  the  kincr; 
having  taken  for  that  pui-pose  a  seal 
fi'oin  an  old  patent  found  in  Chailemont 
Fort,  and  attached  it  to  the  fictitious 
ro3"al  commission.  The  ruse  had  the 
desired  effect  in  inducing  some  royalists 
to  join  his  standai'd  ;  but  it  was  also 
laid  hold  on  by  the  king's  enemies  as  a 
chai-ge  against  that  unfortunate  ])iince. 
Sir  Phelim  afterwards  declared  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  he  never 
received  any  commission  or  other  au- 
thorization from  the  king.f 

Thei-e  were  few  places  of  strength  in 

f  At  the  trial  of  Sir  Phelim  ONeill  in  Fel)ruary,  1G52, 
an  infamous  attempt  was  made  by  the  judges  to  blacken 
the  memory  of  the  late  king  by  endeavoring  to  elicit 
from  the  prisoner  that  he  really  had  a  commiseiim  from 
the  unfortunate  Charles.  They  lirst  in  jirivate,  and 
afterwards  publicly,  offered  him  his  pardon  and  tho 
restitution  ot  his  estates  if  he  made  a  public  confession 
to  that  effect,  but  he  protested  that  he  could  not  do  so. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  the  sentence  was  deferred 
to  the  nest  day,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing the  tempting  offer.  But  Sir  Phelim  persevered  in 
asserting  that  the  king  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  and 
he  called  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  himself  liad  attachea 
the  seal  to  the  pretended  document.  Finally,  on  the 
scaffold,  the  offer  was  lepeated  to  him  by  the  order  of 
Ludlow,  and,  raising  his  voice,  Sir  Phelim  said  :  "  1  de- 
clare, good  people,  before  (tod  and  his  angels,  and  ftU 
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Ulster  wliicb  had  not  fallen  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  already- 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
30,000  men,  as  yet  of  coiii-se  undisci- 
plined, and  but  few  of  them  efficiently 
armed ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  an  irregular  multitude,  with 
wild  passions  let  loose,  and  so  many 
^.Tongs  and  insults  to  be  avenged,  could 
have  been  ensfaired  in  scenes  of  war, 
even  so  Ions:,  without  committinir  some 
deeds  of  blood  which  the  laws  of  i-e^-u- 
lar  warfare  would  not  sanction.  In 
some  cases  i-esistance  was  punished  by 
them  with  little  humanity^  they  had 
little  compassion  for  the  English  settlers 
and  undertakers;  and  life  was  taken  in 
pome  few  instances  where  the  act  de- 
served the  name  of  murder;  but  the 
cases  of  this  nature,  on  the  Irish  side, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
were  isolated  ones ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  and  false  than  to  describe 
the  outbreak  of  this  war  as  a  "  massa- 
cre," A  simple  murder  is  a  disirrace  to 
our  nature,  and  it  is  most  painful  to 
have  to  refer  to  such  a  crime  in  a  Avay 
that  sounds  like  palliation  ;  but  the  foul 
misrepresentation  which  has  sought  to 
blacken  the  character  of  the   northern 


jrou  that  hear  me,  that  I  never  had  any  commission 
from  tlio  king  in  wliat  I  hae  dovne  in  levying  and 
prwt'cuting  this  war."  (Carte's  Onnond,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 
JVcUson'a  Uistorical  Collections.)  We  have  thought  it 
needless  to  allude  in  the  text  to  tlio  statement  of  the 
earl  of  Antrim,  that  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  orders  had  been  conveyed  to  him  and  to  the 
earl  of  Orraond  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  to 
raise  an  army  of  20,000  men  in  Ireland  to  make  war 
against  the  parliament.    The  earl  of  Antrim  ^Randal 


Irish  by  charging  them  with  prear 
ranged  and  systematic  murder  in  this 
insurrection,  is  no  less  a  disgrace  to  his- 
tory.  The  cruelties  which  may  be  ob- 
jected to  the  Irish  insurgents  belong  to 
a  somewhat  later  period  of  the  war, 
"It  was  as  yet" — observes  a  recent  wri- 
ter, of  undoubted  learning  and  research, 
but  of  the  stroniijest  bias  a2:ainst  the 
Irish  Catholics — "an  insurrection  of 
lords  and  gentlemen ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  any  thing  more 
was  designed  by  these  than  a  partial 
transfer  of  property,  and  certain  stipu- 
lations in  favor  of  the  Church  of  Rome."* 
But  the  successes  of  the  Irish  were  soon 
interrupted  by  sei-ious  reverses,  in  which 
they  were  treated  with  barbarous  se- 
verity; several  strong  places  were  re- 
taken fi'om  them,  and  in  their  attacks 
on  others  they  were  repulsed.  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  the  most  truculent  and 
mei'ciless  of  the  Puritan  commanders, 
had  very  early  commenced  his  work  of 
carnage  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  ;  and 
a  numerous  body  of  the  plundered  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  uniting  with  the  Scot- 
tish garrison  of  Carrickfergus,  with 
whom  they  had  sought  shelter,  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  the  unprotected  and 
unoiTending  peasantry  of  the  neighbor- 

MacDonnell,  grandson  of  Sorley  Boy,  and  second  of  that 
title)  was  notoriously  a  vain  and  frivolous  man,  and  was 
either  deceived  by  a  Mr.  Burke,  a  relative  of  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  who  pretended  to  bring  such  a  message 
from  the  king ;  or  else,  in  order  to  increase  his  im- 
jKirtance,  magnified  some  silly  circumstance  into  the 
story  in  question.  See  his  statement  and  the  remarkd 
on  it  in  Clarendon's  ViiuUcdtion  of  Onnond. 

*  The  Rev.  James  Wills'  lUuairioutand  Pistinguuhei 
Iruihmen,  vol,  ii,,  p.  437. 
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hood  by  a  fearful  massacre.  These  cir- 
cumstances and  many  local  causes  com- 
bined to  exasperate  the  Irish,  and  to 
elicit  i-etaliation  at  which  the  heart 
sickens.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  was 
somewhat  volatile  and  was  subject  to 
violent  fits  of  passion,  was  not  the  man 
to  control,  as  he  should  have  done,  the 
irregular  masses  which  he  commanded ; 
and  at  a  later  period  he  lamented  the 
cruelties  which  he  had  tolerated  or  or- 
dered, but  from  the  beginning,  Roger 
O'More,  and  other  leaders,  set  their 
faces  against  the  commission  of  any  act 
of  unnecessary  severity.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
learned  and  amiable  William  Bedell, 
Protestant  bishop  of  Kilmore,  drew  up 
a  remonstrance  for  the  Catholic  gentry 
and  people  of  Cavan,  among  whom  he 
continued  to  reside  in  safety;  the  re- 
spect and  affection  entertained  for  him 
by  his  Catholic  neighbors  rendering  his 
house  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  all 
those  who  sought  shelter  in  it.f  Dr. 
Bedell  would  not  have  sanctioned  what 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  the  truth,  yet 
this  remonstrance,  prepared  by  him, 
after  alluding  to  the  causes  of  fear 
which  the  Catholics  believed  themselves 

*  A  contemporary  writer,  unfriendly  to  tlie  native  Irish, 
Bays : — "  The  truth  is,  they  were  very  bloody  on  both 
Bides,  and  though  some  will  throw  all  on  the  Irish,  yet 
'tis  well  known  who  they  were  that  used  to  give  orders 
to  their  parties,  sent  into  enemies'  quarters,  to  spare 
neither  man,  woman,  or  child.  And  the  leading  men 
Bjnong  the  Irish  have  this  to  say  for  themselves,  that 
they  were  all  along  so  far  from  favoring  any  of  the  mur- 
'  derers,  that  liot  only  their  agents,  soon  after  the  king's 
restoration,  but  even  in  their  remonstrance,  presented 
by  the  Lord  Viscount  Qormanstown  and  Sir  Robert  Tal- 
iot,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1642,  the  nobility  and  gentry 


justified  in  entertaining,  namely,  "  of  in- 
vasion from  other  parts  (Scotland)  to 
the  dissolving  of  the  bond  of  mutual 
ao-reement  which  hitherto  hath  been 
held  inviolable  between  the  several  sub 
jects  of  the  kingdom,"  thus  continues: 
— "  For  the  preventing  of  such  evils 
growing  upon  us  in  this  kingdom  we 
have,  for  the  preservation  of  his  majes- 
ty's honor  and  our  own  liberties,  thought 
fit  to  take  into  our  own  hands,  for  his 
highness's  use  and  service,  such  forts 
and  other  places  of  strength  as  coming 
into  the  possession  of  others,  might 
prove  disadvantageous  and  tend  to  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  kingdom."  And 
it  thus  refers  to  the  acts  of  violence  al- 
ready committed,  in  terms  that  would 
not  seem  to  imply  that  any  "  massacre" 
was  among  the  number : — "  As  for  the 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences  that  have 
already  happened,  through  the  disorder 
of  the  common  sort  of  people  against 
the  English  inhabitants,  or  any  other, 
we,  with  the  nobility  and  gentlemenj 
and  such  others  of  the  several  counties  of 
this  kingdom,  are  most  willing  and  ready 
to  use  our  and  their  best  endeavors  in 
causing  restitution  and  satisfaction  to  be 
made,  as  in  part  we  have  already  done."  J 

of  the  nation  desired  that  the  murders  on  both  sides 
committed  should  be  strictly  examined,  and  the  authors 
of  them  punished,  according  to  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  law ;  which  proposal,  certainly,  their  adversaries 
could  never  have  rejected,  but  that  they  were  conscious 
to  themselves  of  being  deeper  in  the  mire  than  they 
would  have  the  world  believe." — Castlehaven's  Memoira, 
p.  21,  ed.  1815. 

f  He,  and  all  those  within  his  walls,  says  his  biogra 
pher.  Bishop  Burnet,  "  enjoyed,  to  a  miracle,  perfect 
quiet." 

X  Burnet's  Lyfe  of  Bedell. 
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Til  ere  nppears  to  be  good  reason  for 
the  assertion  tliat  the  outrage  near 
Cariickfergus,  already  alluded  to,  was 
the  "  first  massacre"  perpetrated  at  this 
dismal  period.  The  statement  is,  that 
ahout  the  beginning  of  November, 
1641,  the  English  settlers,  who,  being 
plundered  b}^  the  L'ish,  sought  refuge 
ill  Carrickferg'us,  sallied  forth  at  ni(2:ht 
with  the  Scotch  garrison,  and  murdered 
all  the  people  whom  they  found  in  the 
neighboring  peninsula  called  Island 
Magee,  to  the  number  of  about  3,000, 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  innocent 
pei-sons,  as  none  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
county  of  Antrim  had  yet  taken  up 
arms.  As  to  the  fact  of  this  massacre 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  some  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  time  and 
the  nurabei'.  Protestant  historians 
would  make  it  appear  that  it  took 
place  a  few  months  later,  and  they  also 
argue  on  the  improbability  of  so  many 
persons  residing  in  so  small  a  district, 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  being  little 

*  See  the  "  Collection  of  some  of  the  massacres  and 
murdcTH  com>nitted  on  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  since  the  2od 
of  Oct.  1041,"  appended  to  Clarendon's  Vindication  of 
the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  to  Curry's  Review  of  tJie  Civil 
Wars,  p.  (j3o.  It  was  fu-gt  published  in  London  in  1662, 
and  its  truth  has  never  been  disproved,  although  it 
makes  frequent  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  enemies 
then  living. 

f  That  there  was  no  premeditated  design  of  a  general 
massacre,  in  the  great  Irish  rebellion  of  1641,  and  that 
ao  such,  massacre  took  place,  are  facts  that  by  the  closest 
iuvftstigation  of  the  subject  may  be  established.  How 
the  monstrous  falsehoods  and  exaggerations  on  this 
matter  first  got  into  circulation  is  a  curious  subject  of 
inquiry.  Clarendon,  in  his  history,  loosely  asserted  that 
40  or  50,000  Protestants  were  murdered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  rebellion,  before  they  suspected  any 
danger,  which  must  have  been  within  the  first  three  or 
four  days,  at  the  farthest.     Sir  John  Temple  exaggerates 


more  than  five  Irish  miles,  and  ita 
greatest  width  only  a  mile  and  a  half 
Leland's  statement  is  that  only  thirty 
families  were  butchered  on  the  occa- 
sion; but  the  contemporary  authority 
which  we  have  for  the  number  and 
time  first  stated  appeai-s  to  be  undeni- 
able ;  the  population  of  the  place  may 
have  been  increased  at  the  moment  by 
many  persons  flying  to  that  remote 
locality  from  danger  in  other  quarters; 
and  it  is  expressly  added,  that  "this 
was  the  first  massacre  committed  in 
Ireland  of  either  side."*  The  subject 
of  these  massacres  is  revolting  to  human  . 
nature,  and  we  cordially  agree  with 
those  who  wish  that  it  could  be  effaced 
fi'om  the  page  of  Irish  history ;  but  as 
long  as  the  calumnies  of  Sir  John 
Temple  and  Borlase  remain  in  print, 
and  as  the  character  of  Ireland  is  held 
up  to  execration  for  a  "  universal  mas- 
sacre of  Protestants,"  which  never  took 
place,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to 
discuss  these  horrible  details.f 

the  munber  to  150,000  !  Sir  William  Petty  made  it  a 
subject  of  statistical  estimate,  and  fixed  the  number, 
more  moderately,  at  upwards  of  30,000.  A  writer 
named  May  has  raised  it  to  200,0001  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Warner,  an  English  Protestant  clergyman,  in  his  Histo- 
ry of  the  Tichdlion  in  Ireland,  took  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  out  of  "  authentic  documents,"  and  the 
result  of  his  minute  inquiry  was,  "  that  the  number  of 
persons  killed  out  of  war,  not  at  the  beginning  only,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  two  first  years  of  the  rebellion,- 
amounted,  altogether,  to  2,109  ;  on  the  report  of  other 
Protestants,  1,019  more  ;  and  on  the  report  of  some  of 
the  rebels  themselves,  a  further  number  of  300;  the" 
whole  making  4028  ;"  besides  8,000  more  killed  by  ill' 
asage ;  and  he  adds :  "  If  we  allow  that  the  cruelties  of' 
the  Irish  out  of  war  extended  to  these  numbers,  which,- 
considering  the  nature  of  several  of  the  depositions,  I 
think,  in  my  conscience,  we  cannot,  yet,  to  be  impartial' 
we  must  allow  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  laying  f 
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The  lordp  justices  publislied  a  procla- 
mation on  the  30th  of  October,  to  con- 
tradict the  statement  that  Sir  Phelira 
CNeill  held  any  commission  from  the 
fcina: ;  find  another  on  the  1st  of 
November,  offering  pardon  to  such  of 
the  insurgents  as  would  come  in  within 
two  daj^s,  and  were  not  freeholders; 
but  the  conditions  were  clearly  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  pardon  from  having 
any  effect.  The  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Pale,  although  not  yet  involved 
in  any  disloyalty,  were  treated  with 
coldness    and     suspicion.      Parliament 

greater  number  to  their  charge."    This  account,  he  tells 
us,  was  corroborated  by  a  letter  which  he  copied  out  of 
the  council  books  at  Dublin,  and  which  was  written  ten 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  from  the 
parliament  commissioners  in  Ireland  to  the  English  par- 
liament.    The  commissioners  expressly  say  in  this  letter 
"  that  it  then  appeared  that,  besides  848  families,  there 
were  killed,  hanged,  and  burnt  6,062."    There  is  a  great 
difference   between    these   numbers   and   those   quoted 
above,  which  vary  from  Petty 's  30",000  to  Mr.  May's 
200,000 ;  but  an  examination  of  the  "  authentic  docu- 
ments," on  which  both   Dr.  Warner  and  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  grounded  their  calculations,  will 
show  that  little  or  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them^ 
and  that  the  very  lowest  estimate  is  most  probably  a 
monsfrdiis  exaggeration.    A  commission  was  issued  by 
the  lords  justices  in  1044,  to  "  inquire  what  lands  had 
been  seized ;  what  murders  committed  by  the  rebels ; 
what  number  of  British  Protestants  had  perished  on  the 
way  to  any  place  whither  they  fled,  &c.,"  and  the  com- 
missioners continued  from  March  till  October  to  take 
depositions.    Crowds  came  with  their  stories,  but  their 
evidence  was  nearly  all  a  hearsay,  and  but  few  of  them 
were  sworn.     Great  numbers  of  them  were  poor  women 
and  servants,  illiterate  persons   unable  to  sign  theii- 
names ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  mere  parole 
evidence  of  such  persons,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
be  of  little  value.     They  allowed  free  scope  to  their 
imagination  ;  every  one  wished  to  exceed  his  neighbor's 
story  ;  and  most  of  them  could  only  tell  what  they  heard 
others  say  while  they  were  prisoners  with  the  Papists. 
If  a  Protestant  girl  heard  a  Papist  cow-boy  boast  of  the 
number  of  murders  that  he  and  his  friends  committed — 
making  no  allowance  at  all  for  the  grim  waggery  of  such 
»  person  wishing  to  frighten  the  poor  Protestant  prison- 


met,  according  to  adjournment,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  but  was  again  pro- 
rogued, and  the  lords  justices  plainly 
intimated  that  they  required  neither 
the  advice  nor  the  co-operation  of  any 
beyond  the  small  clique  of  Puritans 
who  acted  as  their  council.  It  was 
obviously  the  design  of  these  men  to 
urge  the  Catholic  landed  gentry  into 
rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating 
their  property,  and  "  they  were  often 
heard  to  say,"  as  we  are  told  by  one 
well  acquainted  with  them,  "that  the 
more  were  in  rebellion,  the  more  lands 

ers  out  of  their  wits — the  horrible  tale  was  brought  to 
the  commissioners,  and  a  deposition  taken  to  that  effect. 
Sometimes  the  examinations  related  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
murdered  Protestants  who  appeared  walking  on  the 
water,  brandishing  spectre  swords,  and  raising  their 
hands  to  heaven.  A  great  part  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Maxwell,  afterwards  Protestant  bishop  of 
KHmore,  is  actually  taken  up  with  these  dreadful  appa- 
ritions? Many  of  the  deponents  described  the  same 
murders  as  if  committed  in  different  places  ;  and  many 
also  deposed  to  numbers  pf  persons  who  were  known  co 
be  alive  several  years  after.  However,  all  the  depositions 
were  collected  and  carefiilly  bound  up  in  thirty-two  lolio 
volumes,  wliicli  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  these  are  the  precious  docu- 
ments on  which,  and  on  some  oflicial  reports.  Dr.  Warner 
made  his  calculations.  Sir  Jolm  Temple  collected  from 
them  the  best  extracts  he  could  for  his  history,  and  these 
have  been  republished  innumerable  times  as  authentic 
evidence,  but  the  whole  together  are  of  little  historic 
value  except  as  a  curious  monument  of  the  times.  Dr. 
Lingard  (vol.  vii.,  note  NNN.  6th  ed.)  quotes  several  dis- 
patches, letters,  and  commissions  from  the  lords  justices 
to  the  English  parliament,  privy  council,  &c.,  written 
within  the  first  two  months  after  the  outbreak,  which 
either  make  no  allusion  at  all  to  murders,  or  do  so  in 
terms  which  plainly  indicate  that  there  was  no  general 
massacre  ;  and  that  profound  historian  argues — "  If  we 
consider  the  language  of  these  dispatches,  and  at  the 
same  time  recollect  who  were  the  writers,  and  what  an 
interest  they  had  in  exaggerating  the  excesses  of  the  in- 
surgents, we  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  hitherto  no 
general  massacre  had  been  made  or  attempted," — that 
is,  the  reader  wUl  observe,  no  massacre  of  the  P''ot 
estants  by  the  Catholice. 
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tshould  be  forfeited  to  tliem."*  This 
nefarious  scheme  of  forfeiture  was, 
indeed,  scarcely  concealed  from  the 
beginning.  The  greedy  lords  justices 
exulted  openly  at  the  rich  harvest 
which  they  anticipated ;  and  not  later 
than  two  months  after  this  time  a  com- 
pany of  adventurers  was  formed  in 
Loudon,  who  calculated  on  the  confisca- 
tion of  ten  millions  of  acres  in  Ireland, 
as  soon  as  the  work  of  reduction  could 
be  completed. 

The  state  of  feeling  thus  produced 
in  the  Pale  encouraged  the  northern 
Irish,  who  marched  towards  Drogheda, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  now  invested  with  the  title  of 
"  lord  general  of  the  Catholic  army  in 
Ulster."  On  the  24tli  of  November 
vhey  took  Lord  Moore's  house  at  Melli- 
font,  and  put  the  foot-soldiers  who  de- 
fended it  to  the  sword,  the  cavalry  hav- 
ing cut  their  way  through  to  Drogheda. 
This  latter  town  was  now  closely  be- 
sieged, the  garrison  being  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Tich bourne,  who 
was  ably  assisted  by  Lord  Moore. 
About  this  time  the  Irish  were  repulsed 
in  an  assault  on  Lisburn,  then  called 
Lisnagarvy ;  but  their  loss  was  repaired 
Boon  after  by  a  victory  over  an  English 
detachment  of  six  hundred  or  seven 
hundred  men,  who  were  sent  from  Dub- 
lin to  relieve  Drogheda,  and  were  cut 
to  pieces  at  the  bridge  of  Gillianstown, 
near  Julianstown,  one  hundred  only, 
with  three  of  the  officers,  making  their 

♦  CaatleTiavcn's  Memoirs,  p.  28. 


escape  to  Drogheda.  This  success  gave 
fresh  courage  to  the  insurgents,  who 
levied  contributions  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  caused  no  slight  alarm  to 
the  government.  Some  of  the  nobility 
joined  in  an  address  to  the  lords  jus* 
tices,  but  their  remonstrances  were 
treated  with  contempt.  Lords  Dillon 
and  Taaffe  had  been  sent  with  letters 
to  the  king  from  the  Irish  parliament, 
but  they  were  made  prisoners  at  Ware, 
and  their  papers  seized.  The  arms  that 
had  b(^en  given  in  the  first  alarm  to  the 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  were  re- 
called, and  they  themselves  were  or- 
dered to  withdraw  to  their  respective 
habitations,  which  were  thus  rendered 
defenceless. 

The  same  day  that  the  detachment 
was  defeated  by  the  Irish  on  the  march 
to  Drogheda,  Sir  Charles  Coote  was 
sent  into  Wicklow,  where  it  was  said 
the  people  had  risen,  and  seized  several 
strong  places.  The  sanguinary  charac- 
ter of  this  officer  has  been  already  al- 
luded to.  In  the  town  of  Wicklow  he 
cruelly  put  to  death  several  innocent 
persons,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  and  is  charged  with  saying,  when 
he  saw  a  soldier  carrying  an  infant  on 
the  point  of  his  pike,  "  that  he  liked 
such  frolics."*  On  his  return  to  Dub- 
lin, his  conduct  was  highly  approved 
by  the  lords  justices ;  and  a  rumor  was 
spread  that  he  made  a  proposal  at  the 
council-board  to  execute  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Catholics.     "  The  character 


•  Carte's  Onnand,  I,  p.  24a, 
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of  the  man,"  says  Dr.  Curry,  "  wa§  such, 
that  this  report,  whether  true  or  not, 
was  easily  credited."*  "  All  this  while," 
says  Lord  Castlehaven,  "parties  were 
sent  out  by  the  lords  justices  and  coun- 
cil from  Dublin,  and  most  garrisons 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  kill  and 
destroy  the  rebels ;  but  the  officers  and 
soldiers  took  little  or  no  care  to  distin- 
guish between  rebels  and  subjects,  but 
killed  in  many  places  promiscuously 
men,  women,  and  children ;  which  pro- 
cedure not  only  exasperated  the  rebels, 
and  induced  them  to  commit  the  like 
cruelties  upon  the  English,  but  fright- 
ened the  nobility  and  gentry  about ; 
who,  seeing  the  harmless  country  people, 
without  respect  to  age  or  sex,  thus  bar- 
barously murdered,  and  themselves 
openly  threatened  as  favorers  of  the 
rebellion,  for  paying  the  contributions 
they  could  not  possibly  refuse,  resolved 
to  stand  upon  their  guard."f 

These  gentlemen,  however,  made  an- 
other attempt  to  convey  their  loyal 
sentiments  to  the  king,  before  they 
would  commit  themselves  in  any  way 
with  his  majesty's  Irish  government. 
For  that  purpose  they  prevailed  on  Sir 
John  Read,  a  gentleman  in  the  king's 
service,  to  take  a  memorial  from  them 


*  "  Sir  Charles  Coote,"  says  Leland,  "  in  revenge  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Irish,  committed  such  unpro- 
voked, such  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  carnage  in  the 
town  of  Wicklow,  as  rivalled  the  utmost  extravagan- 
cies of  the  northerns." — Hist,  of  Ir.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  146. 
"  lie  was  a  stranger  to  mercy,"  says  Warner,  "  and  com- 
mitted many  acts  ot  cruelty,  without  distinction,  equal 
in  that  respect  to  any  of  the  rebels." — Hist,  of  the  Ir. 
Beb.,  p.  135.  Borlase  tells  us  that  he  was  "as  terrible 
to  the  enemy,  as  his  very  name  was  formidable  to  them." 


into  his  charge  ;  but  Eead  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  and  soon  after  put  to 
the  rack,  one  of  the  questions  which  he 
was  pressed  to  answer  being,  whether 
the  king  and  queen  were  privy  to  the 
Irish  rebellion.  About  this  time,  also, 
Patrick  Barnwell  of  Kilbrew,  a  man 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  was  also  put  to 
the  rack  to  extort  similar  information. 
At  length,  on  the  3d  of  December,  the 
lords  justices  summoned  several  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  to 
attend  in  Dublin  on  the  8th,  on  the 
pretence  of  holding  a  conference  with 
them  ;  but  suspecting  that  this  was  only 
an  artifice  to  draw  them  within  the 
clutches  of  those  fimctionaries,  and  de- 
prive them  of  their  liberty,  these  gen- 
tlemen replied  by  a  letter,  v/hich  they 
agreed  to  at  a  meeting  held  at  Swords, 
stating  that  they  had  cause  to  think 
that  their  loyalty  was  suspected  by  the 
lords  justices,  and  "that  they  had  re- 
ceived certain  advertisement  that  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  at  the  council-board,  had 
uttered  certain  speeches,  tending  to  a 
purpose  to  execute  upon  those  of  their 
religion  a  general  massacre,  by  which 
they  were  deterred  from  waiting  on 
their  lordships,  not  having  any  security 
for   their   safety."     The   same  day  this 


Lord  Castlehaven  calls  him  "  a  hot-headed  and  bloody 
man,  and  as  such  accounted  even  by  the  English  Pro- 
testants ;  yet,"  he  adds,  "  this  was  the  man  whom  the 
lords  justices  picked  out  to  intrust  with  a  commission  oi 
martial  law  to  put  to  death  rebels  or  traitors,  that  is,  all 
such  as  he  should  deem  to  be  so ;  which  he  performed  with 
delight,  and  with  a  wanton  kind  of  cruelty." — Vide  Carte' » 
Ormond,  i.,  pp.  279.  280.  It  was  after  his  brutal  massa 
ere  in  Wicklow  that  he  was  made  governor  of  Dublin, 
f  Castlehaven' a  Memoirs,  p.  30. 
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letter  was  dispatched  to  the  lords  jus- 
tices a  party  of  troopers  slauglitered 
four  poor  men  at  Sautiy,  iu  the  viciuity 
of  Dublin  one  of  the  four  happeuiug 
to  be  a  Protestant.  On  the  15th  Coote 
was  sent  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  Clon- 
tarf,  Raheny,  and  Kilbarrack,  where 
they  burned  the  houses,  and  among 
others  the  house  of  Mr.  King  at  Clon- 
tarf. 

It  was  a  few  days  previously  that,  on 
the  invitation  of  Lord  Gormaustou,  a 
meeting  of  Catholic  noblemen  and  gen- 
try was  held  on  the  hill  of  Crofty,  in 
Meath.  Among  those  who  attended 
were  the  earl  of  Fingal,  Loi-ds  Gor- 
manston,  81ane,  Louth,  Dunsany,  Trim- 
^  leston,  and  Netterville ;  Sir  Patrick 
Barnwell,  Sir  Christopher  Bellew,  Pat- 
rick Barnwell  of  Kilbrew,  Nicholas 
Darcy  of  Platteu,  James  Bath,  Gerald 
Aylmer,  Cusack  of  Gormanston,  Ma- 
lone  of  Lismullen,  Segrave  of  Kileglan, 
<fec.  After  beino:  there  a  few  hours  a 
party  of  armed  men  on  horseback,  with 
a  guard  of  musketeers,  were  seen  to 
approach.  The  former  were  the  insur- 
gent leaders,  Boger  O'More,  Philip 
O'Beilly,  MacMahon,  Captaius  Byrne 
and  Fox,  &c.  The  lords  and  geiitry 
rode  towards  them,  and  Lord  Gormans- 
ton, as  spokesman,  demanded,  "for 
what  reason  they  came  armed  into  the 
Pale?"  O'More  answered,  "that  the 
ground  of  their  coming  thither,  and 
taking  up  arms,  was  for  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  their  consciences,  the 
maintenance  of  bis  majesty's  preroga- 
tive, in  which  they  uudei'stood  he  was 


abridged,  and  the  making  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom  as  free  as  those  of  Eng- 
land." Lord  Gormanston  then  said — 
"  Seeing  these  be  your  true  ends,  we  will 
likewise  join  with  you  therein."*  Tliia 
is  the  first  act  of  combination  between 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Pale  and 
the  northern  insurgents  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  account.  The  meet- 
ing, which  of  course  was  prearranged, 
was  one  deeply  interesting ;  and  in  a 
week  after  a  more  numerous  meeting 
of  the  gentry  was  held  on  the  hill  of 
Tara. 

A.  D.  1642. — On  the  first  of  January 
the  king  issued  a  proclamation  against 
the  "  Irish  rebels,"  and  on  several  occa- 
sions, both  before  and  after  that  date, 
he  proposed  to  come  to  Ireland  himself, 
to  take  the  command  against  them. 
He  complained  of  the  negligence  of  the 
parliament  to  adopt  proper  measures  to 
put  down  the  insurrection ;  but  that 
body  was  too  much  occupied  with  other 
views.  On  no  account  would  the  parlia- 
ment suffer  Charles  to  visit  Ireland ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  his  protesta- 
tions, and  all  his  denunciations  of  his 
"rebellious  Irish  subjects,"  they  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was,  himself,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Iiish  movement.  He  had  committed 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  entirely  to  their 
charge,  and  on  the  8th  of  the  preceding 
month  they  had  plainly  indicated  upon 
what  principle  they  were  resolved  to  act. 


*  Examination  of  Edward  Dowdall,  ono  of  the  gen. 
tlemen  wlio  attended  the  meeting.  Borlase'a  Jliat.  qf 
the  Irish  Inmrr.,j^.  39. 
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by  voting  that  "  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  any  toleration  of  the  Popish  reli- 
gion in  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  part  of  "his 
majesty's  dominions."*  They  calculated, 
with  confidence,  on  being  able  to  crush 
the  L'ish  when  they  chose,  and,  after  a 
little  while,  proceeded  to  vote  the  con- 
fiscation of  some  millions  of  Irish  acres, 
and  to  pi'omise  Irish  estates  for  the  pay 
of  their  troopers;  but,  although  they 
sent  over  several  large  reinforcements 
to  the  lords  justices,  they  were  chiefly 
concerned,  at  present,  in  preparing  for 
the  war  which  they  themselves  Avere 
about  to  levy  against  their  king  ;  and 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  Irish 
troubles  they  continued  to  make  these 
a  pretence  for  raising  men  and  money 
to  be  employed  in  their  own  rebellion. 
For  that  purpose,  also,  they  encouraged, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  most 
false  and  extravagant  reports  of  "  Po- 
pish massacres  and  outrages,"  which 
they  turned  to  good  account  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  pockets  and  prejudices  of  the 
affrighted  people  of  England.f 

Meanwhile  matters  went  on  but  in- 
differently with  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and 
the  northern  Irish.  They  were  repulsed 
in  several  assaults  by  the  garrison  of 
Drogheda,  and  some  powerful  reinforce- 
ments having  reached  that  town,  they 


*  Borlase,  p.  34. 

]  The  first  commission  to  collect  depositions  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  Irish  was  issued  on 
tlie  2od  of  December,  1041,  to  Dr.  Jones,  dean  of  Kil- 
more,  and  six  other  Protestant  clergymen  ;  a  fresh 
commission  for  the  same  purpose  being  issued  in 
1644.  We  have  already  seen  what  amount  of  credit  is 
due  to  the  information  obtained,  by  the  commissioners, 
on  those  occasions. 


finally  raised  the  siege  on  the  3d  of 
March.  On  the  26th  the  English  re- 
covered possession  of  Dundalk.  The 
lords  justices,  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
8th  of  February,  had  offered  large  re- 
wards for  the  heads  of  the  Irish  leaders : 
a  thousand  pounds  being  offered  for  that 
of  Sir  Phelim ;  six  hundred  pounds 
each  for  several  of  the  others;  and 
smaller  sums  for  the  men  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  rein- 
forcements which  arrived  to  them  from 
England,  Parsons  and  Borlase  were 
afraid  to  allow  their  army  to  pursue 
the  Irish  to  any  distance.  Ormond  had 
been  sent  to  overawe  the  Irish  force 
collected  before  Drogheda,  but  was 
strictly  prohibited  from  crossing  the 
Boyne ;  and  Tichburne,  who  now  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  efficient 
force  in  Drogheda,  was  ordered  not  to 
pursue  the  Irish  so  far  that  he  could  not 
return  to  that  town  in  the  evening. 
But  the  lords  justices  were  fully  as  bru- 
tal as  they  were  pusillanimous  in  their 
orders.  The  instructions  to  their  com- 
manders to  pillage,  burn,  and  slay  were 
most  imperative,  and  their  lieutenant- 
general,  the  earl  of  Ormond,;};  more  than 
once  incurred  their  displeasure  for  what 
was  thought  to  be  too  much  leniency 

X  The  earl  of  Ormond,  so  familiar  to  the  reader  as  a 
captain  and  a  statesman,  dming  the  wars  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  who  was  known  among  the  Irish  as  "  Black 
Thomas,"  died  in  1614,  at  the  advarccd  age  of  82  years, 
having  been  old  enough  to  have  been  the  playmate  of 
Edward  VI.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  became  blind, 
and  died  a  Catholic,  lamenting  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  against  the  Catholic  religion  and  his  countiy 
{O'JSul.  Hist.  Cath.,  p.  290 ;  and  Lynch's  AUthonologia) 
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in  the  execution  of  these  horrible  com- 
mands. Ormond,  however,  was  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
whose  thirst  for  blood  could  not  be 
easily  restrained,  w^ere  the  commander- 
in-chief  even  inclined  to  be  merciful. 
This  was  instanced  in  the  case  of  Father 
Higgins,  of  Naas,  who,  although  under 
Ormoud's  protection,  was  executed, 
without  trial,  by  Coote ;  and  in  that  of 
Father  White,  to  whom  Ormond  had 
also  extended  his  protection,  until  he 
could  be  taken  to  Dublin  to  be  im- 
prisoned, but  who  was  brutally  put  to 
death  by  the  soldiers,  who  mutinously 
demanded  the  priest's  life.* 

It  was  some  weeks  before  the  insur- 
rection penetrated  into  Munster ;  but 
about  the  middle  of  December  Sir 
William  St.  Leger,  lord  president,  com- 


It  was  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  by 
Father  Archer  during  his  captivity  with  Owny  O'More. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Sir  Walter,  the  11th  earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  a  Cath- 
olic, and  received  the  nick-name  of  "  Walter  of  the 
Rosaries,"  from  his  piety.  {Dr.  French's  Unkind  Desert- 
er, p.  26).  His  vast  estates  were  most  unjustly  seques- 
trated by  James  I.  in  favor  of  Preston,  who  had  been 
made  earl  of  Desmond ;  but  they  were  restored  to  his 
grandson,  James,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on 
Walter's  death  in  1633,  and  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Preston,  in  1629.  This  James,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1607,  \va8  educated  as  a  Protestant  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  king,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  a  Catholic,  and  was  diowned  at  Sker- 
ries, returning  from  England  in  1619  ;  and  it  is  to  him 
— "  the  great  duke  of  Ormond"  of  a  subsequent  date — 
that  we  are  introduced  at  the  present  epoch.  He  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Irish,  and  of  the  Catholics.  The 
able  author  of  the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  describ- 
ing his  character,  writes  : — "  With  military  talents  of 
a  superior  order,  he  was  in  every  respect  equal  to  many 
of  the  generals  of  his  time.  In  diplomacy,  however,  he 
excelled  them  all.  With  the  most  fascinating  and  art- 
lul  address,  he  easily  worked  himself  into  the  confidence 


menced  a  series  of  atrocities  which  soon 
kindled  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  that 
province.  In  retaliation  for  some  wan- 
ton outrage,  the  peasantry  drove  off  in 
a  tumultuous  way  a  number  of  cattle 
from  the  lands  of  his  brother-in-law : 
and  to  avenge  this  indignity  Sir  Wil- 
liam sallied  forth  with  two  troop  of 
horse,  and  slaughtered  a  great  number 
of  men  and  women  wholly  innocent  of 
the  offence.  Lord  Muskerry  and  other 
noblemen,  who  had  made  thankless 
offers  of  their  services  to  preserve  the 
peace,  respectfully  remonstrated  against 
these  cruelties;  but  their  friendly  in- 
terference was  treated  with  insult,  and 
the  lord  president  told  them  "  that 
they  were  all  rebels,  and  he  would  not 
trust  one  of  them,  and  that  he  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  hang  the  best  of 


of  friends  and  foes  ;  but  under  the  guise  of  simplicity  and 
candor  he  covered  a  heart  which  was  full  of  treachery 
and  craft."  (The  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan's  Confed.  of  KU., 
p.  23.) 

*  The  case  of  Father  Higgins  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  He  had  been  extremely  kind  to  the  English 
and  the  Protestants,  having,  says  Carte,  saved  many  of 
them  from  the  fury  of  the  Irish,  and  afforded  them  sub- 
sequent relief;  and  relying  upon  tliis  conduct  on  his 
part,  and  on  his  own  unblemished  character,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Ormond  at  Naas,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  escape,  and  only  besought  his  lordship  to 
preserve  him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiery,  for  they 
might  then  try  him  in  Dublin,  on  any  charge  they  could 
bring  against  him.  The  historian  tells  us  that  "  when 
it  was  spread  abroad  among  the  soldiers  that  he  was  a 
Papist,  the  officer  in  whose  custody  he  was,  was  assaulted 
by  them,  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  earl  could  do  to 

compose  the  mutiny Within  a  few  days   after 

when  the  earl  did  not  suspect  the  poor  man's  being  in 
danger,  he  heard  that  Sir  Charles  Coote  had  taken  him 
out  of  prison,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
morning  before,  or  as  soon  as  it  was  light."  The  earl 
complained  of  this  barbarity,  but  the  lords  justices  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  the  provost-marshal  had  ex 
ceeded  hia  duty. 
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them."  These  proceedings  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  people  rose  in  arms.* 
They  first  took  possession  of  Cashel,  on 
which  occasion  Philip  O'Dwyer  and 
the  other  popular  leaders  acted  in  the' 
most  friendly  manner  towards  the  Eng- 
lish, protecting  them  against  the  vio- 
lence of  those  whom  St.  Leger's  brutal- 
ity had  exasperated;  but  the  human- 
ity displayed  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
was  particularly  praiseworthy.  Father 
James  Saul,  a  Jesuit,  sheltered  several 
persons,  and  among  others  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Pullen,  Protestant  chancel- 
lor of  Cashel  and  dean  of  Clonfert,  with 
his  family;  Fathers  Joseph  Everard 
and  Redmond  English,  Franciscan  friars, 
concealed  some  of  the  Protestant  fugi- 
tives in  their  chapel,  and  even  under 
the  altar;  and  others  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  exhibited  the  like  generous  com- 
passion.* 

In  Connaught  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard, 
who  was  a  Catholic,  but  was  devotedly 

*  The  particular  views  for  goading  this  province  into 
rebellion,"  observes  Plowden,  "  are  fully  laid  open  in 
Lord  Cork's  letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  v/hich  he  sent,  together  with  1,100  indict- 
ments against  persons  of  property  in  that  province,  to 
have  them  settled  by  crown  la^vyers  and  returned  to 
him  ;  '  and  so,'  says  he,  '  if  the  house  please  to  direct 
to  have  them  all  proceeded  against  to  outlawry,  where- 
by his  majesty  may  be  entitled  to  their  lands  and  pos- 
sessions, which  I  dare  boldly  aflBrm  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  insurrection,  not  of  so  little  yearly  value  as 
£200,000.'  This  earl  of  Cork  was  notorious  for  his 
rapacity,  but  this  last  effort  he  called  'the  work  of 
works.'  In  Dublin  many  were  put  to  the  rack,  in  order 
to  extort  confessions ;  and,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
days,  upwards  of  4,000  indictments  were  found  against 
landholders  and  other  men  of  property  in  Leinster." — 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  375. 

i  Vajious  other  instances  are  on  record  of  the  hu- 
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attached  to  the  cause  of  the  king  and 
to  the  English  interests,  stayed  for  a 
long  time  the  progress  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  even  when  the  movement 
had  reached  Galway,  he  nevertheless 
procured  the  submission  of  the  town 
without  bloodshed.  But  all  his  active 
loyalty  did  not  obtain  for  him  the 
confidence  of  the  lords  justices,  and 
he  himself  complained  that  these  ofii- 
cials  acted  towards  him  "as  if  their 
design  were  to  force  him  and  his  into 
resistance."f 

The  discordant  elements  of  old  and 
new  Irish,  nationalists  and  royalists, 
now  involved  in  the  insurrection,  were 
at  length  about  to  be  amalgamated, 
and  organization  introduced  into  the 
movement.  This  was  to  be  effected  by 
the  Catholic  clergy,  whose  influence 
these  various  parties  recognized;  for 
whatever  might  have  been  their  other 
principles  of  action,  they  had  at  least 
one  in  common,  namely,  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  Catholic   Church.     A 


manity  of  the  Catholic  priests  at  this  disastrous  period, 
notwithstanding  the  persecution  which  then  raged 
against  themselves.  Mr.  Hardiman  {lar  Connaught,  p. 
406)  quotes,  from  the  famous  depositions  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, extracts  which  show  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  of 
Galway  to  save  the  Protestants  when  the  G'Flaherties 
entered  that  town,  in  the  beginning  of  1642,  with  several 
hundred  men,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort.  Among  others, 
Mary  Bowler,  servant  to  Lieutenant  John  Gell,  who 
commanded  in  the  fort,  deposed  "  that  she  herself  saw 
the  priests  of  the  towne  and  other  priests,  being  about 
eight  in  number,  going  about  the  towne  in  their  vest- 
ments, with  tapers  burning  and  the  Sacrament  borne 
before  them,  and  exhorting  the  said  Mxtirowgh-na-mart 
(O'Flaherty)  and  his  company,  for  Christ's  sake  and  our 
Lady's  and  St.  Patrick's,  that  they  would  shed  no  more 
blood,  and  if  they  did  they  would  never  have  mercy." 

f  Mem.  of  the  Marq.  of  Clanricarde.     This  earl  was 
the  son  of  him  who  fought  against  the  Irish  at  Kinsala 
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provincial  synod,  convened  by  Hugh 
O  Reilly,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was 
the  first  step  in  this  direction.  It  was 
Held  at  Kells,  on  22d  of  March,  and 
was  attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  except  Thomas  Dease,  bishop 
of  Meath,  who  had  opposed  the  rising 
as  premature,  and  who,  by  preventing 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions  fi'om 
being  sent  to  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  had, 
it  was  considered,  caused  the  failure  of 
the  siege  of  Drogheda.  The  synod 
pronounced  the  war  undertaken  by  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  lawful  and  pious ; 
issued  an  address  denouncing  murders, 
and  the  usurpation  of  other  men's  es- 
tates ;  and  took  steps  for  convoking  a 
national  synod,  to  be  held  at  Kilkenny, 
on  the  10th  of  May. 

Keinforcements  arrived,  almost  every 
week,  of  Scots  in  Ulster,  or  of  English 
troops  at  Dublin ;  but  the  lords  jus- 
tices continued  to  call  for  more,  and 
to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  on  behalf  of  the  numerous 
plundei'ed  English  Protestants  who 
crowded  the  streets  of  Dublin  and 
other  towns.  On  the  15th  of  April  an 
additional  detachment  of  2,500  Scots 
arrived  at  Carrickfergus,  under  the 
command  cf  General  Monroe,  a  man  of 
violent  sectarian  feelings,  and  of  a 
savage,  unrelenting  nature,  who  now 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  army,  composed 
chiefly  of  Scots,  with  an  admixture  of 
the  despoiled  English  settlers,  who 
took  the  field  with  accumulated  rancor 
flffainst  their  Irish  Catholic  foes. 


Meanwhile  the  Irish  throughout  the 
country  acted  without  plan  or  co-opera- 
tion, and  were  consequently  defeated 
in  detail.  Lord  Mountgarret,  whose 
family  and  personal  interest  was  very 
great,  seized  Kilkenny  without  any 
bloodshed,  and  through  his  exertions 
almost  every  place  of  strength  in  the 
counties  of  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and 
Tipperary  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Irish  in  the  space  of  a  week.  He  then 
marched  to  the  south,  and  took  several 
places  in  the  county  of  Cork;  but  the 
people  of  that  county  preferred  Gerald 
Barry  as  their  leader,  and  for  want  of 
unanimity  they  failed  in  their  attempts 
on  Youghal,  Bandon,  and  Kinsale,  and 
were  successfully  repulsed  before  Cork, 
by  St.  Leger  and  Lord  Inchiquin. 
Lord  Mountgarret  returned  to  Lein- 
ster,  and  having  mustered  a  numerous, 
but  ill-armed  and  undisciplined  force, 
thought  to  intercept  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  who  was  returning  to  Dublin 
after  some  services  in  the  south  of  the 
county  of  Kildare.  The  two  armies 
were  in  view  of  each  other  at  Athy, 
when  Ormond  wished  to  avoid  a 
battle;  but  after  a  parallel  march  of 
both  armies  for  a  few  miles,  an  action 
took  place  near  Kilrush,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Dublin,  when  the  Irish 
were  totally  routed,  and  driven  into 
a  bog  at  their  rear,  having  lost  about 
six  hundred  men,  with  all  their  am- 
munition, and  twenty  pair  of  colors. 
Among  the  killed  on  the  Irish  side 
were  the  sons  of  Lord  Dunboyne  and 
Lord  Ikerrin;  and  after  this  the  gallant 
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Roger  O'More  ceased  to  appear  on  the 
scene*  Ormoud,  wlio  was  accompa- 
nied by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  Colonel 
Monck,  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  and  other 
officers  of  note,  was  ]-eceived  with  great 
triumph  in  Dublin,  and  the  English 
parliament  voted  £500  to  purchase  a 
jewel  to  be  presented  to  him  as  a  mark 
of  their  esteem.  Lord  Mountgai'ret  re- 
turned to  Kilkenny. f 

At  length  the  10th  of  May  arrived, 
and  the  national  synod  met  at  Kil- 
kenny. It  was  attended  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Armagh,  Cash  el,  and  Tuam ; 
the  bishops  of  Ossory,  Elphin,  Watei- 
ford  and  Lismore,  Kildare,  Clonfert, 
and  Down  and  Connor;  the  proctors 
of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  of  the 
bishops  of  Limerick,  Emly,  and  Killa- 
loe ;  and  by  sixteen  other  dignitaries 
and  heads  of  religious  orders.  The 
occasion  was  most  solemn,  and  the 
proceedings  were  charactei-ized  by 
calm  dignity  and  an  enlightened  tone. 
An  oath  of  association,  which  all 
Catholics  throughout  the  land  were 
enjoined    to    take,    was    fiamed ;    and 

*  According  to  other  accounts  O'More  retired,  disap- 
pointed, to  Flanders,  after  the  failure  of  the  siege  of 
Droglieda,  but  returned  to  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
Synod  of  Kilkenny,  and  died  in  the  latter  town.  See 
Wills'  Elust.  Irishmen,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  433. 

f  The  pedigrees  of  this  nobleman  (Richard,  third 
Viscount  Mountgarret)  and  of  James,  twelfth  earl  (and 
afterwards  duke)  of  Ormond,  the  commander  of  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  KUrush,  meet  in  Pierce 
Butler,  eighth  earl  of  Ormond,  who  died  in  1539 ;  the 
former  being  the  third  and  the  latter  fifth  in  descent 
from  Pierce  through  his  two  sons.  Lord  Mountgarret, 
whose  first  wife  was  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
great  Hugh,  earl  of  Tyrone,  was  always  found  on  the 
Irish  side,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  last  war  of 
Elizabeth's  reign. 

X  The  Acta  of  the  Synod  decreed,  among  other  things. 


those  who  were  bound  together  by 
this  solemn  tie  were  called  the  "  Con- 
federate Catholics  of  Ireland."  Such 
a  bond  of  union  and  expression  oi 
opinion  was  essential  where  parties  so 
different  were  to  act  in  concert.  A 
manifesto  explanatory  of  their  motives, 
and  containing  rules  to  guide  the  con- 
federation, and  an  admirable  plan  o^ 
provisional  government,  was  issued.  It 
was  ordained  that  a  General  Assembly, 
comprising  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  gentry  of  their 
party,  should  be  held ;  and  that  the 
Assembly  should  select  members  from 
its  body  to  i-epresent  the  different 
provinces  and  principal  cities,  and  to 
be  called  the  Supreme  Council,  which 
would  sit  from  day  to  day,  dispense 
justice,  appoint  to  offices,  and  carry  on, 
as  it  were,  the  executive  government 
of  the  country.  Severe  penalties  were 
pronounced  against  all  who  made  the 
war  an  excuse  for  the  commission  of 
crime;  and  after  three  days'  sittings 
this  important  conference  brought  its 
labors  to  a  close.J 

that  "  whereas  the  war  which  now  in  Ireland  the 
Catholics  do  msdntain  against  sectaries,  and  chiefly 
against  Puritans,  (is)  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, for  the  maintenance  of  the  prerogative  and  royal 
rights  of  our  gracious  king,  Charles — of  our  gracious 

queen,  so  unworthily  abused  by  the  Puritans, and 

lastly,  for  the  defence  of  their  own  lives,  lands,  and  pos- 
sessions, ....  we,  therefore,  declare  that  war,  openly 
Catholic,  to  be  lawful  and  just ;  in  which  war,  if  some 
of  the  Catholics  be  found  to  proceed  out  of  some  particu- 
lar (private)  and  unjust  title — covetousness,  cruelty,  re 
venge,  or  hatred,  or  any  such  unlawful  private  intentions 
— we  declare  therein  grievously  to  sin,"  &c.  That 
nothing  be  done  to  excite  emulation  or  comparison  be. 
tween  the  diflferent  provinces,  towns,  families,  &c.  That 
a  coimcil,  composed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  &c.,  be  con- 
stituted in  each  province ;  the  provincial  councils  to  bo 
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Althoug^h  the  war  durinof  this  time 
was  not  carried  on  with  much  activity 
on  either  side,  several  incidents  took 
place  worthy  of  note.  Lord  Lisle,  son 
of  the  eai'l  of  Leicester,  having  arrived 
in  Dublin  a  few  days  after  the  battle 
of  Kilrush,  with  his  own  regiment  of 
600  horse  carbiniers  and  300  dragoons, 
went,  with  Sir  Charles  Coote,  to  the 
relief  of  Letitia,  baroness  of  Offaly, 
who  was  besieged,  in  her  castle  of 
Geashill,  in  the  king's  count}^,  by  the 
O'Dempseys.  This  lady,  who  was 
grand-daughter  of  Gerald,  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  the  brother  of  Silken  Thomas, 
showed  much  heroism  in  defying  the 
menaces  of  the  assailants:  and  the 
siesre  haviusf  been  raised,  Coote  and 
Lord    Lisle,    burning   the    country   as 

subordinate  to  the  general  or  national  council.  That 
an  inventory  be  kept  in  each  province  "  of  the  murders, 
burnings,  and  other  cruelties  which  are  committed  by 
the  Puritan  enemies,  with  a  quotation  of  the  place,  day, 
cause,  &c.,  subscribed  by  one  of  public  authority."  That 
"  all  who  forsake  this  union,  fight  for  our  enemies,  and 
accompany  them  in  their  war,  defend  or  in  any  way  as- 
sist them,  be  excommunicated ;"  and  also  that  "  all  those 
that  murder,  dismember,  or  grievously  strike ;  aU 
thieves,  unlawful  spoilers,  &c.,  be  excommunicated." 

The  following  was  the  "  oath  of  association,"  as  given 
by  Lord  Castiehaven,  the  form,  according  to  Borlase, 
being  substantially  the  same : — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  profess, 
Bwear,  and  protest  before  God,  and  his  saints  and  angels, 
that  I  will,  during  my  life,  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  my  sovereign  lord,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  to  his 
heirs  and  lawful  successors ;  and  that  I  will,  to  my 
power,  during  my  life,  defend,  uphold,  and  maintain  all 
his  and  their  just  prerogatives,  estates,  and  rights,  the 
power  and  privilege  of  the  parliament  of  this  realm,  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Ireland,  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  religion  throughout  tliis  land  ; 
and  the  lives,  just  liberties,  possessions,  estates,  and 
rights  of  all  those  tliat  have  taken,  or  that  shall  take, 
this  oath,  and  perform  the  contents  thereof;  and  that  I 
will  obey  and  ratify  all  the  orders  and  decrees  made,  or 
to  be  made,  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  confederate 


they  proceeded,  marched  to  Trim,  of 
which  they  took  possession,  the  Catho-  ^ 
lie  army  having  retired  at  their  ap- 
proach. Lord  Lisle  now  set  out  for 
Dublin,  Sir  Charles  Coote  remaining 
to  place  Trim  castle,  of  which  the  walls 
were  quite  dilapidated,  in  a  state  of 
defence ;  and  the  Lish  returned,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  and  attempted  to  regain 
the  place.  They  were  unsuccessful  in 
their  effort,  but  Coote  was  killed  on 
the  occasion,  as  it  was  supposed  by  a 
shot  from  one  of  his  own  troopers,  and 
the  death  of  a  foe  so  merciless  and 
active  was  deemed  in  itself  a  sufficient 
triumph.  Coote's  son  was  appointed 
provost-marshal  of  Connaught.* 

Limerick   had    opened   its   gates   to 
General    Barry   and    Lord    Muskerry 

Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  concerning  the  said  public 
cause,  and  will  not  seek,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
pardon  or  protection  for  any  act  done  or  to  be  done, 
touching  this  general  cause,  without  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  said  council ;  and  that  I  wiU  not,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  do  any  act  or  acts  that  shall  preju- 
dice the  said  cause,  but  will,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life  and 
estate,  assist,  prosecute,  and  maintain  the  same.  More- 
over, I  do  further  swear  that  I  will  not  accept  of,  or  sub- 
mit unto  any  peace  made,  or  to  be  made,  with  the  said 
confederate  Catholics,  without  the  consent  and  approba,- 
tion  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  said  confederate 

Catholics So  help  me  God  and  his  holy  gospel  " 

*  An  incident  mentioned  by  the  earl  of  Castlehaven 
occurred  probably  a  few  weeks  before  this  time.  The 
earl  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  his  brother,  who  relates 
how,  while  accompanying  a  party  sent  out  by  the  eari 
of  Ormond,  they  met  Sir  Arthur  Loftus,  governor  oi 
Naas,  returning  with  a  party  of  horse  and  dragoons 
after  having  killed  such  of  the  Irish  as  they  met.  "  But 
the  most  considerable  slaughter,"  he  proceeds,  "  was  in 
the  great  strait  of  furze,  seated  on  a  hill,  where  the  peo- 
ple of  several  villages,  taking  the  alarm,  had  sheltered 
themselves.  Now,  Sir  Arthur,  having  invested  the  hill, 
set  the  furze  on  fire  on  all  sides,  where  the  peopie,  being 
a  considerable  number,  were  all  burnt  or  killed,  men, 
women,  and  children.  I  saw  the  bodies  and  furze  still 
burning."    {Castlehaven' s  Memoirs,  p,  3bJ. 
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long  before  tliis  time,  but  Captain 
Conrtenay  continued  to  defend  himself, 
in  the  castle,  with  great  bravery,  and 
the  protracted  siege  was  not  brought 
to  a  close  until  the  23d  of  June,  when 
the  garrison  capitulated.  The  cannon 
and  ammunition  taken  by  the  confeder- 
ates on  this  occasion  were  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  most  of  the  neighboring 
castles  surrendered  to  them.  One  of 
the  guns  was  a  thirty-two  pounder, 
and  required  twenty-five  yoke  of  oxen 


to  draw  it.  Sir  William  St.  Leger 
died  at  his  house  near  Cork  on  the  2d 
of  July ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Inchi- 
quin,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
lord  president  of  Munster.  This  de- 
generate descendant  of  the  great  Brian 
rivalled  the  most  sanguinary  of  the 
Puritan  generals  in  the  cruelties  which 
he  executed  upon  his  Catholic  country- 
men, and,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
peasantry,  his  name  was  long  preserved 
as  "  Murrough  of  the  burnings.'" 
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REIGN    OF   CHARLES    I.  CONCLUDED. 


The  arrival  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill — He  assnmes  the  command  of  the  Irish  army  in  Ulster. — Conduct  of  the  Scuoj  ia 
Ulster. — Lord  Lieven's  opinion  of  Owen  Roe. — Colonel  Preston's  arrival  in  Wexford  with  otficers  and  arms. 
— Position  of  the  lords  justices. — State  of  the  belligerents  in  Connaught  and  Munster. — Oi^eniug  of  the 
General  Assembly — Outline  of  their  proceedings.— Constitution  of  the  Supreme  Council — Appointment  of 
generals,  &c. — Levy  of  money  and  soldiers. — Remittances  from  the  Continent — Establishment  of  a  Mint. — 
Progress  of  the  war. — Overture  from  the  king  to  the  Confederates. — Hostile  conduct  of  Onnond. — Gallant 
defence  of  Ross. — Preston  defeated  near  Ross. — Conference  with  the  Royal  Commissioners  at  Trim — Re- 
monstrance of  grievances — Obstacles  to  negotiation. — Success  of  the  Confederates. — Death  of  Lord  Moore.— 
Capture  of  Colonel  Vavasour. — Foreign  envoys. — Arrival  of  Father  Scarampi. — Divisions  in  the  Supremo 
Council. — Disgrace  of  Parsons. — Treaty  of  Cessation  signed — Its  rejection  by  the  Puritans. — The  Scots  in 
Ulster  take  the  Covenant. — Bravery  of  the  Irish  soldiers  sent  into  Scotland  for  the  king. — Ormond  appointed 
lord  lieutenant. — His  negotiations  with  the  Confederates. — Catholic  and  Protestant  deputations  to  the  king. 
— Infringement  of  the  Cessation  by  the  Scots. — Abortive  expedition  of  Castlehaven  against  Monroe. — The 
king's  impatience  for  a  peace  in  Ireland. — Ormond's  prevarication. — Renewed  hostilities  in  the  south  and 
west. — Death  of  Archbishop  O'Kealy. — Mission  of  Glamorgan — His  secret  treaty  with  the  Confederates. — 
Mission  of  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini — His  arrival  in  Ireland — Reception  at  Kilkenny. — Renewed  discassion  of  the 
peace  question. — Arrest  of  Glamorgan. — Division  among  the  Confederates. — Treaty  of  peace  signed  by 
Onnond — Not  approved  by  the  Nuncio. — Siege  of  Bunratty. — Battle  of  Benburb. — Increasing  opposition  to 
the  peace. — Ormond's  visit  to  Munster. — Glamorgan  joins  the  Nuncio's  party. — Dublin  besieged  by  the  Con- 
federates.— Given  up  to  the  Parliamentarians. — Onnond  leaves  Ireland. — Dissensioni  in  the  Assembly. — 
Battles  of  Dungan  Hill  and  Knocknonos. — O'Neill  takes  arms  against  the  Confederate?  — Ormond  returns. — 
The  peace  of  1649. — Departure  of  the  Nuncio. — Prince  Rupert's  expedition. 


(from  a.  d.  1642  TO  A.  D.  1649.) 
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HE  position  of  the  confederate 
Catholics  at  the  time  to  which 
the  preceding  chapter  has  brought  us 
was  discouraging  enough,  but  brighter 
prospects  were  about  to  dawn  upon 
thttni.  The  organization,  of  which  they 
were  yet  destitute,  was  soon  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
their  want  of  military  leaders  was 
about  to  be  fiMed  up  by  the  ari-ival  of 
Colonel  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  and  Colonel 


"  Tliese  occurrences  are  thus  recorded  in  Sir  Phelim 
t/Neill's  journal :  "  Ho  (Owen  Roe)  came  with  a  single 


Thomas  Preston.  The  f.>\raer  of  these 
distinguished  commandera  landed  near 
Castle  Doe,  in  Donegal,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  1642,  accompanied  by 
a  hundred  officers,  and  having  with 
him  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  went  to  re- 
ceive him,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Irish  gentry,  resigned  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Catholic  army  of  Ulster.* 
Endowed  with  a  high  sense  of  honor, 

ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Antony  Fleming,  and  one 
company  of  soldiers.    He  landed  at  the  castle  of  Doe^ 
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and  inured  to  the  strict  discipline  of 
the  soldier,  the  gallant  defender  of 
Arras  expressed  the  strongest  disap- 
probation of  the  retaliatory  cruelties 
which     hiid    been     tolerated    by    Sir 

A  day  of  general  meeting  was  appointed  at  Clones.  The 
clan  of  tlie  CNeUls  came  with  the  general  (Sir  Phelim) 
and  Owen ;  also,  the  O'Reillys,  O'Kanes,  MacRorys, 
O'Dalys,  MacMahons,  and  the  MacDonnells  with  Sir 
James  MacAlister.  Sir  Phelim  resigned  the  general- 
ship, which  was  conferred  on  Owen ;  Sir  Phelim  being 
nominated  President  of  Ulster." 

*  Owen  O'Neill,  says  Carte,  who  writes  in  no  friendly 
spirit,  "was  a  man  of  clear  head  and  good  judgment, 
sober,  moderate,  silent,  excellent  in  disguising  his  senti- 
ments, and  well  versed  in  the  arts  and  intrigues  of 
courts."  As  to  the  cruelty  attributed  to  his  predecessor 
in  the  command,  Sir  Phelim,  it  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated, although  his  character  was  far  from  being 
faultless.  One  of  the  principal  crimes  laid  to  Sir 
Phelim 's  charge  was  the  murder  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
when  removed  from  Charlemont  fort  to  Kinard,  on  the 


"  Dunluce  Castle  is  situated  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Portraih.  It 
la  famous  for  its  situation,  the  picturesquencss  of  which  is  hardly  ex- 
celled by  that  of  any  other  ruin  in  the  world.  On  the  top  of  a  per- 
pendicular rock  which  rises  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  from  the  sea, 
this  venerable  remains  of  antiquity  looks  proudly  out  on  the  oceaj, 
the  waves  of  which  girdle  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  except  where  a 
deep  chasm  separates  the  rock  from  the  mainland— a  junction  being 
formed  at  its  bottom  by  a  narrow  wall.  The  yawning  chasm  above  is 
spanned  by  a  bridge  which  forms  the  only  entrance  to  the  castle,  which, 
BO  long  as  the  bridge  is  secured,  is  impregnable,  Tlie  ruins  cover  a 
considerable  space,  and  so  accurately  has  the  building  been  framed  to 
the  rook  that  the  whole  looks  like  one  formation,  and  it  appears 
rather  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  hand  of  nature  than  by  that  of 
man.  "When  the  castle  was  entire  it  must  have  contained  a  great 
many  apartments.  One  of  its  vaulted  chambers  is  said  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  banshee,  the  legend  having  probably  arisen  from  the  cleanness 
and  freedom  from  dust  in  which  it  is  kept  by  the  wind.  There  is 
another  remarkable  chamber.  The  rock  on  which  it  was  originally 
built  and  on  whicli  It  rested  has  fallen  away,  and  the  apartment  now 
hangs  suspended  in  the  air  like  a  dove-cot.  A  long  narrow  cave  per- 
forates the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built,  at  its  base,  from  the  sea 
to  the  rocky  basin  on  the  land  side.  Into  it  the  sea  rolls  incessantly, 
the  waves  of  which  have  polished  through  their  action  the  stones  that 
form  its  floor  perfectly  round,  as  may  be  seen  at  low-water,  when  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  left  dry.  The  floor  and  the  roof  are  com- 
posed of  basalt.  When  the  sea  is  calm  there  is  a  good  echo  in  the 
cave.  The  erection  of  Dunluce  castle  is  said  to  have  been  the  work 
of  De  Courcy,  earl  of  Ulster,  although  the  evidence  on  which  this  re- 
port rests  ia  not  entirely  satisfactory.  History,  however,  informs  us 
that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  during  the  flfteentli  century. 
In  the  following  century,  and  somewhere  about  the  year  1580,  the 
•aetle  came  to  be  the  scene  of  an  incident  which  has  given  rise  to  nu- 
merous traditions.  Colonel  MacDonald,  the  founder  of  the  MacDon- 
neiis  of  Antrim,  came  over  from  Scotland  to  render  assistance  to 
ryrconnell  at  the  time  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  his  enemy,  the 
powerful  O'Neill     MacDonnell  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mac» 


Phelim ;  and  hastened,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  experienced  officers 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  to 
strengthen  Charlemont  fort,  and  to 
organise    a    disciplined    army.*      The 


1st  of  March,  1641 ;  yet  it  appears  certain  that  this  deed 
was  done  without  his  orders.  The  journal  quoted  in  the 
last  note  tells  us  expressly  that  "  he  hanged  and  be- 
headed six  persons  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Caulfield," 
and  that  "this  execution  was  done  at  Armagh."  Sir 
Phelim 's  attempt  to  inflict  punishment  for  the  murder 
of  this  English  nobleman  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  de- 
positions in  Trinity  College,  quoted  in  Archdall's  Lodge, 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  141),  but  in  a  way  evidently  not  intended  to 

clear  the  character  of  the  Irish  leader.     As  to  the  strat- 
us 

agem  by  which  Sir  Phelim  got  possession  of  the  fort 
and  its  commander,  we  find  the  same  artifice  resorted 
to  by  Monroe  to  seize  Lord  Antrim  at  Dunluce  Castle* — 
namely,  by  inviting  himself  and  a  party  to  the  intended 
victim's  table  to  dinner — and  yet  we  never  hear  of  any 
odium  thrown  on  the  Scottish  general  on  that  ac 
cotint. 


Quillan,  the  lord  of  Dunluce,  to  whom  he  rendered  material  aid  Id 
bringing  his  enemies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  castle  to  terms.  On 
their  return  from  the  foray,  MacDonnell  was  invited  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  castle,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation,  his  men  being  at 
the  same  time  quartered  on  the  vbssels  of  MacQuillan.  During  the 
visit  MacDonnell  ingratiated  himself  into  the  affections  of  the  daughter 
of  his  host,  and  Induced  her  to  contract  with  him  a  private  mar- 
riage. The  discovery  of  his  marriage  incensed  the  Irish  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  resolved  to  put  the  Scottish  chief  and  the  whole  of  his 
followers  to  the  sword,  and  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  this  end. 
It  came,  however,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  daughter  of  MacQuillan, 
who  immediately  disclosed  it  to  her  husband,  and  MacDonnell  and  his 
wife  and  retainers,  or  clansmen,  made  their  escape  from  the  castle. 
At  a  subsequent  date,  however,  they  returned,  and  in  process  of  time 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  county  An- 
trim. The  wars,  the  successes,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  MacQuillan* 
and  their  successors,  the  MacDonnell's,  form  the  eubjectof  many  tra- 
ditions. The  descendants  of  the  MacQuillan  family  have  fallen  from 
the  high  estate  which  their  ancestors  possessed,  and  are  now  unknown 
in  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  The  lordship  of  Antrim  and  Dun- 
luce has  remained  in  the  family  of  the  wily  Scotchman  who  won  th<j 
love  of  MacQuillan's  daughter,  and  the  MacDonnells  are  lords  of  An- 
trim and  Dunluce.  In  the  succeeding  century,  and  in  the  year  1642, 
an  act  of  treachery  of  a  much  more  infamous  charact«r  was  perpe- 
trated at  the  same  castle,  and  what  is  remarkable  enorigh,  also  by  a 
Scotchman.  In  April  of  that  year  General  Monroe,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  troops,  paid  a  visit  to  the  earl  of  Antrim  at  Dunluce 
Castle,  and  was  received  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  hospitali 
ty  and  festivity ;  the  earl  at  the  same  time  offering  him  a  contribution 
of  men  and  money  to  reduce  the  country,  which  was  in  a  distuAed 
state,  to  tranquillity.  Monroe  repaid  this  friendship  on  the  part  of  the 
earl  by  seizing  his  person  and  imprisoning  him  in  the  casUe  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  while  at  the  same  time  he  took  possession  of  all  his  other' 
castles,  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  Argyle.  The  earl,  however, 
not  long  afterwards  eflfected  his  escape  from  Carritkfergus,  and  U«)h 
ftfuge  in  England. 
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Scots  ill  Ulster  were,  at  this  time,  a 
sort  of  independent  power,  equally 
opposed  to  the  king  and  to  the  Cath- 
olics. Left  to  their  own  resources  by 
the  ]']nglish  parliament,  which  was 
now  too  much  occupied  with  its  own 
war  against  its  sovereign,  they  plun- 
dered both  parties,  and,  according  to 
Warnei",  "  wasted  Down  and  Antrim 
more  than  the  rebels  had  done."* 
Lord  Lieven  arrived  in  Aus^ust  with 
fresh  supplies  frojn  Scotland,  which 
raised  the  Scottish  army  in  Ulster  to 
10,000  men;  the  whole  force  of  Scots 
and  English  in  that  pi'ovince  amount- 
ing now  to  20,000  foot  and  1,000  horse. 
Lieven  crossed  the  Bann  at  the  head  of 
a  foi-midable  army,  but  retired  without 
pel-forming  any  service,  and  soon  after 
i-eturned  to  Scotland,  leaving  to  Mon- 
roe the  sole  command.  Lieven  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  Owen  Roe,  to 
whom  he  wrote  expressing  his  concern 
"  that  a  man  of  his  reputation  should 
be  engaged  in  so  bad  a  cause ;"  but 
O'Neill  justly  replied  that  he  had  a 
better  iwht  to  come  to  the  relief  of  his 
country  than  his  lordship  could  plead 
for  marching  into  England  against  his 
king.  Lieven  warned  Monroe  that  he 
might  expect  a  total  overthrow  should 
Owen  O'Neill  once  collect  an  army. 

Colonel  Preston,  the  brother  of  Lord 
Gormanston,  and  ranking  next  to  Owen 
Roe  in  military  skill  and  reputation, 
landed  early  in  autumn  on  the  coast  of 
Wexford.     He  came  in  a  ship  of  war, 

*  Warner,  vol.  i.,  p.  237. 


attended  by   two   frigates,    and    some 
transports   bringing  a   few   siege-guns, 
field-pieces,    and  other   warlike  stoi-es, 
together  with  500  officers  and  a  number 
of  engineers.     Shortly  after  other  ships 
arrived  with  further  supplies  of  artillery, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  experienced  Irish   offi' 
cers   and  veteran   soldiers,    discharged 
from  the  French   service    by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,   with    the    obvious    view    of 
their  coming  to  the  aid  of  their  coun- 
trymen at  home.     These  important  ac- 
cessions  of   strength,   if  well   applied, 
might  have  been  made  decisive  of  the 
war,  but  as  yet  the  Irish  leaders  acted 
without  unity  of  plan  or  purpose,  and 
the   whole   work   of  organization    was 
still  to  be  effected.     The  lords  justices 
were  all  this  time  cooped  up  in  Dublin, 
trembling  with  fear,  and  incapable   ol 
making  any  effort  which  required  man- 
liness  or  wisdom.     The   earl   of  Clan- 
rickard    co-operated  with  Lord   Rane- 
lagh,   president  of  Connaught,  against 
the    Catholics    of    that    province,    and 
drew  upon  himself  particular  odium  by 
countenancing  the  Puritan  garrison  of 
the   fort  of  Gal  way,  in   their  outrages 
against   the   people   of  the   town   and 
neighborhood  ;  while  in  the  south  Lord 
Inchiquin,  with  an  army  of  2,000  foot 
and  400  horse,  defeated  the  confeder- 
ates, under  General  Barry,  on   the  3d 
of    September,    near  Liscarroll   in  the 
county  of  Cork ;  the  Irish  having  only 
just  before  succeeded  in  capturing  that 
strong  castle  after  a  siege  of  thirteen 
days. 
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The  24th  of  October,  1642,  will  ever 
be  memorable  in  our  history  as  the  day 
on  which  the  General  Assembly,  pro- 
jected by  the  national  synod  of  the 
10th  of  May,  commenced  its  sittings  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Kilkenny.  Eleven 
spiritual  and  fourteen  temporal  peers, 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  com- 
moners, representing  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  of  both  races,  assem- 
bled on  this  occasion.  Patriotism  and 
loyalty,  religion  and  enlightened  lib- 
erality, were  the  principles  which 
drew  together  this  national  convention. 
Meetini?  in  that  old  town  where  Cla'r- 
ence's  parliament  passed  the  infamous 
anti- Irish  statute,  with  which  the  name 
of  Kilkenny  has  thus  been  connected, 
this  great  national  assembly,  a  true 
Irish  parliament  in  all  but  name,  must 
have  suggested  many  strange  associa- 
tions ;  while  its  own  existence,  almost 
realizing  in  its  form  and  its  object  the 
fond  dream  of  Irish  independence,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
of  our  history.*  The  assembly  is  said 
to  have  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Richard  Shea,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Kilkenny.  Peers  and  com- 
moners sat  in  the  one  hall,  the  forms  of 
parliament  being  in  this  respect  de- 
parted from ;  but  an  upper  or  private 
room  was  provided  for  the  consultations 
of  the  lords.  Those  of  the  clergy  who 
were  not  qualified  to  sit  as  prelates  or 


♦  For  a  vivid  and  detailed  account  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  assembly,  and  of  its  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, as  well  as  for  a  minute  and  accurate  elucidation 
(rf  this  complicated  and  important  epoch  of  our  his- 
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abbots  met  in  "  convocation,"  in  an  ad- 
joining house.  Mr.  Patrick  Darcy,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted by  Strafibrd,  sat  bareheaded, 
representing  the  chancellor  and  the 
judges;  and  Mr.  Nicholas Plunket acted 
as  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, both  lords  and  commons  address- 
ing their  speeches  to  him.  The  Ilev. 
Thomas  O'Quirke,  an  eloquent  and 
learned  Dominican  friar  of  Tralee,  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  both  houses. 

One  of  the  fii-st  acts  of  the  assembly 
was  to  declare  that  they  did  not  intend 
their  body  as  a  parliament,  lest  they 
might  infriflge  on  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown ;  but  as  a  provincial  govern- 
ment "  to  consult  of  an  order  for  their 
own  affairs,  till  his  majesty's  wisdom 
had  settled  the  present  troubles."  The 
preliminary  arrangements  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath  of  association  oc- 
cupied the  interval  to  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, when  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  form  of  the 
confederate  government,  and  on  the  4th 
the  acts  of  the  committee  were  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  two  houses.  "  Magna 
Charta  and  the  common  and  statute 
laws  of  England,  in  all  points  not  con- 
trary to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
or  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  Ire- 
land, were,"  says  Carte,  "  acknowledged 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  government ; 
and,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  as  the 


tory,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Meehan's  Confederdtion  of  Kilkenny — by  far  the 
best  work  which  we  posseai  on  the  history  of  the 
period. 
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administrative  authority  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  supreme  council,  it  was 
decreed  that  at  the  end  of  every  gen- 
eral assembly  the  supreme  council 
should  be  confirmed  or  chansred  as  the 
general  body  thought  fit."* 

The  supreme  council  was  then  chosen, 
and  havino;  elected  Lord  Mountcrarret 
as  its  president,-]*  it  commenced  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  executive  functions  by  the 
appointment  of  generals  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army.  These  were — 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill  for  the  forces  of 
Ulster;  Thomas  Preston  for  those  of 
Leinster;  Gerald  Barry  for  Munster; 
and  John  Burke  as  lieutenant-general 
for  Connaught,  the  chief  command  in 
that  province  being  reserved  for  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  in  the  hope  tliat  he 
might  at  some  time  be  induced  to  join 
the   confed£ration.     Lord    Castlehaven 


*  See  the  orders  of  the  assembly,  published  in  full  in 
the  appendix  to  Borlase. 

f  The  supreme  coimcil  was  composed  of  the  following 
members,  there  being  six  from  each  province,  viz. : — For 
Leinster  ;  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Viscount  Gormans- 
ton,  Viscount  Mountgarret,  Nicholas  Plunket,  Richard 
Belling,  and  James  Cusack.  For  Ulster  ;  the  archbishoi? 
of  Armagh,  the  bishop  of  Down,  Philip  O'Reilly,  Colo- 
nel MacMahon,  Hcber  Magennifi,  and  Turlough  O'Neill. 
For  Munster;  Viscount  Roche,  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien,  Ed- 
mond  FitzMaurice,  Dr.  Fennell,  Robert  Lambert,  and 
George  Comyn.  For  Connaught;  the  archbishop  of 
Toam,  Viscount  Mayo,  the  bishop  of  Clonfert,  Sir  Lucas 
Dillon,  Geoffrey  Brown,  and  Patrick  Darcy.  To  these 
twenty-four  the  earl  of  Castlehaven  was  added  as  a 
twenty-fifth  member,  not  representing  any  particu- 
lar province.  He  had  just  made  his  escape  from 
Dublin,  where  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  lords  jus- 
tices on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  insur- 
rection ;  and  arriving  in  Kilkenny  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  assembly,  he  joined  the  confederates  after 
A  little  hesitation,  and  took  the  oath  of  associa- 
tion. 

t  "  The  total   abeence  of  embellishment  or  legend 


got  the  command  of  the  Leinster  horse, 
under  General  Preston.  A  great  seal 
was  ordered  to  be  made ;  a  press  was 
set  up  to  print  the  acts  and  proclama- 
tions of  the  assembly, — for  every  thing 
was  done  openly  befoi-e  the  world ;  and 
a  mint  was  established,  in  which,  in  a 
very  short  time,  half-crown  pieces,  of 
full  sterling  value,  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000  were  coined,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  copper  money.J  It  was 
ordained  that  corn  might  be  imported 
duty  free  until  the  present  exigencies 
were  removed,  and  that  lead,  iron,  arms, 
and  ammunition  might  also  be  intro- 
duced free  ;  the  privileges  of  free  citi- 
zens were  granted  to  ship-builders  and 
mariners  from  other  countries,  and  vari- 
ous other  encouragements  to  commerce 
were  held  out.  One  of  the  first  acts 
passed  under  the  new  great  seal  was 


on  the  silver  coin,"  observes  Mr.  Meehan,  "is  evidence 
of  the  haste  with  which  it  was  struck,  for  the  half- 
crown  piece  bears  no  mark  save  that  of  the  cross,  and 
the  figures  indicating  its  value.  The  copper  money 
subsequently  produced  and  circulated  is  far  more  elabo- 
rate, and  the  legend  '  Ecce  Grex,'  '  Floreat  Rex,'  to- 
gether with  the  beautiful  device,  must  be  convincing 
proofe  of  a  more  prosperous  moment  in  the  affairs  of 
the  confederates."— Co/?/brf.  of  Kil,  p.  45.  The  half- 
penny has  on  one  side  the  figure  of  a  king  kneeling  and 
playing  on  a  harp,  over  wliich  is  a  crown,  with  the  in- 
scription "  Floreat  Rex ;"  on  the  reverse  the  figure  ol 
St.  Patrick,  with  a  crozier  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
shamrock  in  his  left,  extended  over  the  people  ;  on  liis 
left  are  the  arms  of  Dublin,  with  the  inscription  "  Ecce 
♦Grex."  The  fartliing  was  similar,  except  that  behind 
St.  Patrick,  in  the  reverse,  was  a  church,  and  a  parcel 
of  serpents  as  if  driven  from  it,  with  the  inscription 
"  Quiescat  Plebs. "  (See  Simon's  Essay  on  Insh  Coins.) 
The  great  seal  of  the  confederation  had  in  its  centre  a 
long  cross,  resting  on  a  flaming  heart ;  a  dove  with  out 
spread  wings  above,  a  harp  on  the  left  hand,  and  a 
crown  on  the  right ;  with  the  legend.  Pro  Deo,  Bege, 
et  Patria,  Hiberni  Unanimes. 
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an  order  to  raise  a  sum  of  £30,000 
in  Leinster,  and  a  levy  of  31,700  men, 
who  were  to  be  drilled  with  all  possible 
expedition  by  the  officers  whom  Preston 
had  brought  from  the  continent.  A 
guard  of  500  foot  and  200  horse  was 
appointed  to  attend  upon  the  supreme 
council.  The  bishops  and  clergy  agreed 
to  pay  a  large  sum  out  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues,  and  envoys  were  sent  to 
the  Catholic  courts  of  Europe  to  solicit 
aid.  The  learned  and  gifted  Father 
Luke  Wadding,  who  was  appointed 
their  agent  for  Kome,  applied  himself 
to  their  cause  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul.  He  sent  memorials  on  their  be- 
half to  all  the  Catholic  courts,  and  was 
soon  enabled  to  remit  to  Ireland  2,000 
muskets  and  a  sum  of  26,000  dollars. 
Father  James  Talbot,  their  agent  in 
Spain,  collected  in  a  shoi't  time  20,000 
dollars  in  that  country,  and  pi-ocured 
in  France  another  large  sum,  together 
with  two  iron  cannons  carrying  twenty- 
four  pound  balls.  The  assembly  seem- 
ed at  that  time  to  appreciate  the  i-adical 
evil  of  Ireland,  and  prohibited,  under 
severe  penalties,  all  distinction  and 
comparison  between  "  old  Irish,  and 
old  and  new  English,  or  between  septs  or 
families,"  &c.  Finally,  a  remonstrance 
to  the  king  was  adopted,  as  a  declara- 
tion of  their  loyalty  and  an  exposition 
of  their  grievances ;  and  the  assembly 
broke  up  on  the  9th  of  January,  1643, 
fixing  the  20th  of  the  following  May 
for  their  next  meeting. 

A-.  D.  1643. — At  the  close  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 


there  was  fighting  in  every  direction, 
and  with  various  success  on  both  sides ; 
but  with  the  discipline  and  experience 
gained  in  the  war,  the  Irish  were  im 
proving  rapidly  as  soldiers,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  their  resources  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  sinews  of  war  were 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy 
The  strong  places  of  the  King's  county, 
as  Borris,  Birr,  Banagher,  and  others, 
fell  in  quick  succession  into  the  hands 
of  Pi'eston ;  some  after  a  siege,  and 
others  without  firing  a  shot.  From 
Birr  eight  hundred  English  prisoners 
were  escorted  in  safety  by  Lord  Castle- 
haven,  and  given  up  to  their  friends  at 
Athy.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel 
Monck  (afterwards  duke  of  Albemarle) 
relieved  Ballinakil,  in  the  Queen's 
county,  besieged  by  Preston,  and  de- 
feated the  latter  when  he  attempted  to 
intercept  him  at  Timahoe,  in  the  same 
county.  At  this  time  circumstances 
enabled  Preston  to  distinguish  himself 
by  a  great  number  of  exploits  ;  but  as 
a  general  he  was  too  volatile  and  im- 
pulsive, and  was  therefore  often  unfor- 
tunate ;  while  Owen  O'Neill,  having 
the  powerful  army  of  Monroe  to  keep 
him  in  check,  had  enou^^h  to  do  to  hold 
his  ground  in  the  north,  and  retired 
into  Leitrim  and  Longford  to  train  up 
soldiers  for  future  victories.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  committed  many  faults, 
and  assuredly  one  of  the  most  fatal  was 
the  division  of  the  military  command, 
resulting,  as  it  did,  in  want  of  union 
and  co-operation. 

The  ver}'  power  of  the  confederates 
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now  became  the  root  of  their  misfor- 
tunes. It  led  the  king  to  desire  to  come 
to  terms  with  them,  not  from  any  in- 
tention to  do  thera  justice,  but  with  the 
hope  of  deriving  assistance  from  them 
in  his  difficulties  ;  and  it  exposed  them 
to  all  those  assaults  of  diplomatic  craft, 
and  that  policy  of  fomenting  internal 
division,  which  ultimately  proved  their 
ruin.  For  some  time  Borlase  and  Par- 
sons, for  their  own  base  purposes,  con- 
trived to  counteract  the  kinc^'s  desifrns. 
Any  amicable  arrangement  with  the 
Irish  would  have  frustrated  all  their 
hopes  of  plunder  ;*  but  the  delays  thus 
caused  only  provoked  Charles,  who  is- 
sued a  commission  to  the  (now)  marquis 
of  Ormond,  tlie  earl  of  St.  Alban's  and 
Clanrickard,  the  earl  of  Roscommon, 
Lord  Moore,  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  Sir 
INTauri'Ce  Eustace,  and  Thomas  Burke, 
Esq.,  to  receive  propositions  from  the 
confederates,  to  be  transmitted  for  his 
majesty's  consideration. 

Goodwin  and  Reynolds,  who  had 
been  sent  over  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  took  alarm  at  this  proceeding, 
and  returned  in  haste  to  England ;  and 
the  lords  justices,  as  a  further  expedient 
for  delay,  sent  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
on  an  expedition  against  the  confeder- 
ates in  Wexford.  Whatever  his  apolo- 
gists may  say,  Ormond  was  never  either 


♦  So  early  as  the  lltli  of  May,  1012,  consequent  on 
the  English  vote  for  the  confiscation  of  two  and  a-half 
millions  of  Irish  acres,  "the  lords  justices  wrote  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
England,  without  the  rest  of  the  council,  beseeching  the 


slow  or  merciful  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties  against  the  Catholics.  On  the 
4th  of  March  he  took  Timolin  on  his 
way  to  the  south,  and  the  brave  garri 
son,  after  surrendering  on  promise  of 
quarter,  were  inhumanly  butchered. 
On  the  11th  he  laid  siege  to  Ross,  and 
having  made  a  bi-each  stormed  the 
place,  but  was  gallantly  repulsed  by 
the  inhabitants ;  and  Purcell,  coming 
up  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
confederates,  compelled  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  Chagrined  beyond  measure 
at  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed 
by  the  lords  justices,  and  at  their  failure 
to  send  him  succor  by  sea,  which  they 
had  promised,  Ormond  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  Dublin,  when  he  found  his 
march  intercepted  by  Preston  with  a 
numerous  army.  In  this  strait  Ormond 
owed  his  safety  to  the  bad  generalship 
of  his  antagonist.  Preston,  despising 
the  small  force  which  he  saw  arrayed 
against  him,  left  a  strong  position  which 
he  had  first  taken  up,  and  so  exposed 
his  raw  levies  to  the  concentrated  at- 
tack of  Ormond's  veterans,  as  to  cause 
a  total  defeat  and  the  loss  of  five  hun- 
dred of  his  men.  This  conduct  should 
have  been  fatal  to  Preston  as  a  general, 
but  he  was  only  reprimanded  by  the 
supreme  council. 

This  battle  of  Ross,  as  it  is  called, 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  March,  the 


commons  to  assist  them  with  a  grant  of  some  compe- 
tent proportion  of  the  rebels'  lands.  Hero,"  says  War- 
ner, "  the  reader  will  find  a  key  that  unlocks  the  secret 
of  their  iniquitous  proceedings."    {History  of  the  Iiith 

Bcbellion.) 
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very  day  on  which  Ormond's  fellow- 
commissioners  held  a  conference  with 
the  committee  of  the  confederation  at 
Trim.  Those  who  represented  the  con- 
federates on  this  occasion  were  Lord 
Gormanstou,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Sir 
Robert  Talbot,  and  John  Walsh,  Esq., 
and  the  remonstrance  of  grievances 
which  they  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  Catholics  of  Leland,  was  duly  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  to  the  king.* 
A  fresh  commission  was  next  issued  by 
Charles  to  Ormond  to  conclude  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  for  a  year  with  the  con- 
federates; but  various  .obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement, 
"first  by  the  lords  justices,  who  tried 
every  means  which  baseness  and  craft 
could  suggest  to  prevent  a  pacification ; 
next  by  Ormond,  who  was  most  re- 
luctant to  treat  with  the  Catholics, 
except  as  a  conquered  people ;  and 
thirdly,  by  the  Catholics  themselves, 
who  were  divided  into  two  parties — 
the  old  L'ish,  who  were  utterly  opposed 
to  any  terms  short  of  perfect  religious 
liberty,  and  the  old  English  or  gentry 
of  the  Pale,  who  longed  for  peace  with 
more  moderate  views,  but  felt  them- 
selves repelled  by  the  insolence  em- 
ployed towards  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Meantime  the  arms  of  the  confed- 
erates were  prosperous  in  several 
quarters.  Lord  Castlehaven  defeated 
Colonel    Lawrence    Crawford    at   Mo- 

*  TMs  document,  which  contains  a  clear  and  able 
Btatemcnt  of  the  principal  grievances  under  wliich  the 
tatholics  of  Ireland  labored,  and  of  the  causes  which 


nasterevan,  and  other  successes  were 
obtained  by  the  Catholics  in  Leinster. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  Monroe  at- 
tempted to  surprise  Owen  Roe  at 
Charlemont,  and  so  stealthily  did  he 
approach  that  he  nearly  succeeded; 
but  O'Neill,  who  was  out  hunting 
when  the  advance  guard  of  the  Scots 
came  upon  him,  repulsed  them  with 
slaughter  in  a  narrow  lane  near  the 
fort,  and  defeated  them  again  the  fol- 
lowing day.  O'Neill  then  marched 
towards  Leitrim,  but  at  Clones,  on  the 
borders  of  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan, 
he  was  defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart. 
His  loss,  however,  was  not  very  serious, 
and  soon  after  he  gained  an  important 
victory  over  the  English  at  Portlester 
Mill,  about  five  miles  from  Trim,  when 
Lord  Moore,  the  English  commande]', 
was  killed,  by  a  cannon  ball.  In  the 
west,  the  parliamentary  general,  Wil- 
loughby,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  do- 
fence,  surrendered  the  forts  of  Galway 
and  Oranmore  to  the  confederates  on 
the  20th  of  June ;  and  in  the  south  an 
important  victory  was  gained  by  the 
Catholics,  near  Fermoy,  under  Lord 
Castlehaven,  General  Barry,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Purcell.  On  this  occa- 
sion Sir  Charles  Vavasour,  the  English 
commander,  was  taken  prisoner,  aad 
about  600  of  his  men  slain,  besides  the 
loss  of  his  cannon,  colors,  &c.;  and  it 
appears  that  the  battle  was  decided  by 
the  impetuosity  of  a  troop  of  young 

led  to  the  outbreak  of  1641,  as  well  as  of  the  coursa 
which  events  had  since  taken,  will  be  found  in  fidl  ia 
the  Appendix  to  Curry's  lieview  ofilu.  Civil  Wars. 
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Irish  boys  mounted  on  fleet  horses, 
who  boie  down  on  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  English  with  a  velocity  that  was 
irresistible.*  At  such  a  moment,  with 
an  army  thus  training  up  to  victory, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  money, 
arms,  and  provisions,  while  the  English 
army  was  in  want  of  every  thing — 
ragged,  bai-efoot,  and  almost  starving 
in  the  few  garrisons  which  it  held — 
negotiations  for  peace  only  tended  to 
damp  the  ardor  of  the  confederates. 
Peace  could  then  only  mean  the  ruin  of 
the  Irish  cause. 

In  return  for  the  envoys  sent  by  the 
supreme  council  to  the  Catholic  powers, 
the  king  of  France  sent,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, M.  La  Monarie,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Du  Moulin,  after  whom 
came  M.  Talon ;  the  king  of  Spain  sent, 
first,  M.  Fuissot,  a  Burgundian,  and 
then  O'Sullivan,  count  of  Beerhaven, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Don  Diego  de 
los  Torres ;  but  the  most  important  of 
the  foreign  envoys  at  this  time  was 
Father  Peter  Francis  Scarampi,  a  priest 
of  the  oratory,  whom  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  sent  to  report  to  him  on  the  state 
of  Irish  afiairs.  Scarampi  was  the 
bearer  of  a  bull  of  indulgences  to  the 
Irish  Catholics,  and  he  also  brought 
with  him  from  Father  Waddins:  a  sum 
of  30,000  dollars,  with  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  He  found  the 
general  assembly  at  Kilkenny  engaged 
in  discussing  the  question  of  a  cessation 

*  The  very  day  before  this  battle.  Colonel  Vavasour 
having  taken  the  castlo  of  Cloghleigh,  commanded  by 
one  Condon,  twenty  men,  eleven  women,  and  seven 


of  arms,  and  he  must  very  soon  have 
perceived  to  which  side  he  should  ad- 
here. The  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  or 
Anglo-Irish,  showed  a  marked  distaste 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war;  while 
the  old  Irish,  bent  on  establishing  their 
independence,  were  opposed  to  all  over- 
tures that  did  not  include  perfect  free- 
dom of  conscience.  With  these  latter 
the  bishops  and  clergy  agreed,  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  papal  envoy 
should  also  adopt  their  views.  But  the 
political  opinions  of  these  men  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  age. 

Well  aware  of  these  divisions,  Or- 
mond  exerted  his  skill  to  foment  them, 
A  supersedeas  had  been  granted  by  the 
king  long  before  to  remove  Sir  William 
Parsons  from  the  post  of  lord  justice, 
but  it  had  not  been  acted  on.  OrmomJ 
thought  the  opportunity  a  favorable 
one  to  make  the  confederates  suppose 
that  a  concession  was  intended  to  them- 
selves, and  he  obtained  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  Parsons,  Loftus,  Meredith, 
and  Sir  John  Temple,  on  a  charge  of 
contravening  the  royal  will  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  afl'airs.  Parsons  es- 
caped imprisonment  on  the  plea  of  ill 
health,  but  the  others  were  committed 
to  custody;  and  Sir  Henry  Tichburn, 
governor  of  Drogheda,  another  bigot, 
though  of  a  different  stamp,  was  given 
as  a  colleague  to  Sir  John  Borlase  in 
the  government. 

At  length,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 

children  were  stripped  and  massacred  in  cold  blood  by 
the  brutal  troopers.  These  aro  the  nimibers  given  by 
Borlase. 
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ber,  1643,  after  Ormond  bad  been  per- 
emptorily required  by  the  king  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  a  cessation 
of  arms  for  one  year  was  signed  in  Or- 
mond's  tent  at  Sigginstown,  near  Nf^as ; 
the  commissioners  of  the  confedei-ation 
being  Lord  Muskerry,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon, 
Nicholas  Plunket,  Sir  R  Talbot,  Sir 
Kichard  Barnwell,  Turlough  O'Neill, 
Geoffry  Browne,  Heber  Magennis,  and 
John  Walsh e,  Esqrs.  The  confederates 
were  bareheaded,  and  Ormond,  as  the 
royal  commissioner,  alone  wore  his  hat 
and  plume.  On  the  following  day  the 
instrument,  by  which  the  confederates 
engaged  to  pay  the  king  £30,800,  as  a 
free  contribution,  in  certain  instalments, 
was  also  signed."* 

If  the  old  Lish  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  cessation,  they,  at  all  events,  ob- 
served it  honorably ;  but  not  so  the 
Puritan  party,  who  wholly  repudiated 
any  concession  to  the  Catholics,  and  re- 
garded the  cessation  as  a  monstrous 
iniquity.f  In  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, Owen  O'Connolly,  whose  name  is 


*  According  to  the  treaty  of  cessation,  the  quarters  of 
llie  different  armies  in  tlie  several  provinces  were  to*be 
as  follows : — In  Connauglit,  the  county  and  town  of  Gal- 
way,  the  counties  of  Mayc,  Koscommon,  Sligo,  and 
Leitrim,  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics ;  in 
Leinster,  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  the  city  of 
Drogheda,  and  the  county  of  Louth,  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  Protestants  ;  the  counties  of  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  Kerry,  Waterford,  and  Clare,  except  Knock- 
morne,  Ardmore,  Pilltown,  Cappoquin,  Balinatra,  6tron- 
cally,  Lismore,  and  Lisfiuny,  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  Catholics  ;  in  Ulster  each  party  was  to  remain  in 
the  possession  of  such  places  as  they  happened  to  hold 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed. 

t  The  English  parliament  showed  its  appreciation  di 
the  truce  by  ordering,  on  the  24th  of  September,  eight 
days   after  tho  cessation  had  been  signed,  "  that  no 


infamous  as  the  betrayer  of  Lord  Ma- 
guire  and  his  associates,;};  came  over 
with  orders  from  the  English  parlia- 
ment  to  the  Scotch  troops  in  Ulster,  to 
take  the  covenant,  as  the  parliament 
had  done  on  the  25th  of  September ; 
and  this  mandate  was  gladly  obeyed, 
and  with  due  solemnity,  at  Carrickfer- 
gus.  At  the  same  time  the  Scots  were 
enjoined  by  the  parliament  to  treat  as 
enemies  all  who  should  observe  the 
cessation. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  cessa« 
tion  was  the  ariival  of  the  marquis  of 
Antrim  to  treat  with  the  supreme 
council  for  supplies  of  men,  to  proceed 
to  Scotland,  in  the  king's  service.  The 
valor  displayed  by  the  brave  Irishmen 
who  were  sent  on  this  expedition,  under 
Alexander  MacDonnell,  surnamed  Col- 
kitto,  and  who  fought  under  Montrose 
at  St.  Johnston's  in  Athol,  at  Aberdeen, 
and  elsewhere,  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  admiration  of  English  and  Scotch 
historians.  In  their  first  battle,  althoucjh 
without  a  single  horse,  even  their  gen- 


Irishman  or  Papist,  bom  in  Ireland,  should  have  quartei 
in  England  "  {Cox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137) ;  and  to  show  how  this 
brutal  order  was  understood,  it  is  recorded  by  Carte 
{Ormond,  vol.  iii.,  p.  480,  &c.)  that  Captain  Swanly,  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  parliamentarian  cruisers  in 
the  Channel,  having  taken  a  transport  conveying  troops, 
sent  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond  for  the  king's  use,  se- 
lected from  the  prisoners  seventy  men  and  two  women 
of  Irish  birth,  and  threw  them  overboard.  And  it  m 
worthy  of  remaxk  that  these  men  had  faithfully  served 
the  king,  their  only  "  crime"  being  that  they  were 
Irish.  See  the  incident  related  by  Leland,  vol.  iii., 
p.  227. 

X  Owen  O'Connolly  then  held  the  commission  of  a 
captain,  and  subsequently  served  as  a  colonel  imder  the 
parliament.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £500 
a-year  for  the  discovery  of  Lord  Maguire's  plot 
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eral  beinsr  obliired  to  march  on  foot, 
and  the  numbei-s  beins^  three  or  four  to 
■)ne  against  them,  the}''  routed  the 
enemy  with  such  slaughter  "that  men 
might  have  walked  upon  the  dead 
corpses  to  the  town,  being  two  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought."* 

A.  D.  1644. — ^The  marquis  of  Ormond 
w.as  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  and  was 
sworn  into  office  on  the  21st  of  January 
this  year ;  but  although  such  men  as 
Borlase  and  his  colleaofues  no  lono:er 
had  the  government  in  their  own  hands, 
several  of  their  clique  continued  to  act 
as  members  of  the  council.  A  deputa- 
tion from  the  supreme  council  of  the 
confederates  waited  on  the  king  at  Ox- 
ford, in  the  beginning  of  April,  to  pre- 
sent a  statement  of  their  grievances, 
and  to  pray  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal 
restrictions  under  which  they  labored ; 
but  they  obtained  nothing  more  than 
empty  assurances  of  his  majesty's  kind 
intentions,  the  utmost  extent  of  which 
was,  that  he  was  willing  to  remove 
from  them  any  incapacity  to  purchase 
lands  or  hold  offices,  and-  to  allow  them 
to  have  their  own  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  their  youth.  Scarcely  had 
the  Catholic  commissioners  departed, 
when  Sir  Charles  Coote  and  others, 
deputed  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
arrived,  to  present  to  the  king  counter 
propositions.  They  demanded  that  his 
majesty  should  "encourage  and  enable 
Pi'otestants  to  replant  the  kingdom,  and 

*  See    "Intelligence    from    liis  Majesty's    Army  in 
Bcotland,"   &c.,  in   Carte's  Collection  of  Original  Let- 


cause  a  good  walled  town  to  be  built  in 
every  county  for  their  security,  no  Pa- 
pist being  allowed  to  dwell  therein  ;" 
and  they  further  prayed  his  majesty 
"  to  continue  the  penal  laws,  and  to  dis- 
solve, forthwith,  the  assumed  power  of 
the  confederates ;  to  banish  all  Popish 
priests  out  of  Ireland,  and  that  no  Po- 
pish recusant  should  be  allowed  to  sit 
or  vote  in  parliament."  The  extrava- 
gance of  these  propositions  and  the 
pei-emptory  manner  in  which  they  were 
enforced  astounded  the  king,  but  he 
was  somewha-t  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  Archbishop  Ussher  and  other  com- 
missionei's,  sent  by  the  council  in  Dub- 
lin, to  require  Coote  to  withdraw  his 
fanatical  proposals,  and  to  present  prop- 
ositions a  little  less  intolerant.  This 
new  scheme  submitted  to  his  majesty 
required,  however,  "that  all  the  penal 
laws  should  be  enforced,  and  that  all 
Papists  should  be  disarmed." 

Complaints  were  made  on  both  sides 
of  infringement  of  the  cessation ;  but 
Monroe's  disregard  of  it  was  such  that 
it  became  necessary  to  take  immediate 
steps  against  his  aggressions.  For  this 
purpose  Owen  O'Neill  was  summoned 
to  consult  with  the  supreme  council,  at 
Kilkenny.  He  complained  bitterly  of 
the  state  of  his  men,  left  as  they  were 
without  supplies ;  but  he  undertook  to 
raise  a  levy  of  4,000  foot  and  400  horse 
in  Ulster,  if  properly  seconded  by  the 
council,  who,  on  their  side,  promised  to 
send  6,000  foot  and  600  horse  against 

ters,    vol.   i.,  p.  73;   also  Carry's    Review,  Append., 
No.  viii. 
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Monroe.     However,  when  the  choice  of 
a  commander  came  to  be  considered, 
the  council,  on  which  the  gentry  of  the 
Pale   had  an   overwhelming   majority, 
voted  the  chief  command  to  the  earl  of 
Castlehaven — a  man  who  was  wholly 
incompetent  for  such  a  duty,  and  was 
besides  utterly  opposed  to  the  views  of 
the  old  Irish  and  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war.     O'Neill  was  deeply  hurt  at 
this  unjust  preference,  but  his  generous 
nature  overcame  his  personal  feelings 
for  the  sahe  of  their  common  cause,  and 
be  cono^ratulated    Castlehaven  on   the 
distinction    conferred   on   him.      That 
vainsrloi'ious     nobleman     marched     to 
Longford,   whither    Monroe    had    ad- 
vanced;   but   he    avoided    a    collision 
with  the  Scots,  and  suffered  them  to 
carry  off  large  preys  of  cattle  to  Ulster. 
Inchiquin  and  Lord  Broghil,  in  the 
Bouth,  also  treated  the  cessation  with 
contempt;  and  in  August,  the  former 
expelled  all  the  Catholics  from  Cork, 
Youghal,  and  Kinsale ;  Ormoud,  in  the 
mean  time,  refusing  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  the  cessation  by  Monroe  or 
Inchiquin,     although    bound    by    tho 
terms  of  the  treaty  to  do  so.     In  Au- 
gust the  cessation  was  renewed  by  the 
general  assembly  to  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  subsequently  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod ;  and  Inchiquin  made  a  truce  on 
his   own   part   with   General    Purcell, 
until  the  10th  of  April,  1645.     Thus 
the  remainder  of  the  year  was  wasted 
in  inaction. 

A.  D.  1645. — ^The  king  became  more 
impatient  for  a  definite  peace  with  his 
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Irish  subjects,  and  sent  express  orders 
for   that   purpose   to   Ormond.      Lord 
Muskerry   and    Sir   Nicholas    Plunket 
were  sent  by  the  supreme  council,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1645,  to  confer  with 
Ormond    on    the    subject.     The   wily 
viceroy  concealed  from  the  confederates 
the  ample  powers  with  which  he  was 
vested  by  the  king  to  remove  their  re- 
ligious   grievances,   and   cajoled    them 
with  assurances  of  Charles's  determina- 
tion not  to  put  the  penal  laws  in  force ; 
to  abolish  all  outlawries  and  attainders 
which  might  have  been  passed  against 
them  ;  and  to  confer  places  of  trust  and 
honor  on  Catholics  and  Protestants  in- 
discriminately.    The  great  majority  of 
the    assembly   w^ould   not   be   satisfied 
with  a  peace  which  did  not  include  a 
guarantee  for  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  on  receiving  the  report  of 
their  commissioners,  rejected  Ormond's 
terms  with   scorn.     The   clergy   were 
unanimous  in  taking  this  course,  being 
secretly  acquainted  with  the  intention 
of  the  king  to  grant  much  more  than 
Ormond  stipulated  for.     Thus  was  the 
agitation    of  the   question   protracted, 
and  the  animosity  which  was  growing 
up  between  the  old  Irish  and  the  lords 
of  the  Pale  every  day  strengthened. 

Inchiquin  having  set  out  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  to  destroy  the 
growing  crops,  the  supreme  council  sent 
Castlehaven,  with  an  army  of  5,000 
foot  and  1,000  horse  against  him,  and, 
having  reduced  several  castles  and 
compelled  Inchiquin  to  shut  himself  up 
within  the  walls  of  Cork,  the  confed* 
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erate  general  disbanded  bis  troops  and 
returned  to  Kilkenny.  At  tlie  same 
time  Sir  Charles  Coote,  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  and  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton, 
with  an  army  of  Scots  and  English, 
mercilessly  wasted  Counaught,  and 
took  possession  of  Sligo.  The  supreme 
council  directed  Sir  James  Dillon  and 
Malachy  O'Kcaly  (or  Queely),  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  to  recover  that  im- 
portant town.  They  did  so,  but  the 
Irish  again  abandoned  the  place  on 
hearing  that  a  large  force  of  Scots  was 
approaching ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
heroic  prelate — who  was  as  pious  and 
learned  as  he  was  brave — underrating 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  suffei'ed 
himself  incautiously  to  fall  into  their 
hands,  and  although  quarter  had  been 
given  him,  was,  together  with  two 
friars  w^ho  accompanied  him,  brutally 
slaughtered,  his  body  being  cut  Into 
small  fragments  by  the  soldiery  * 

Despairing  of  bemg  able  to  induce 
the  unbending  Ormoud  to  offer  such 
terms  to  the  Catholics  as  they  might 
with  consistency  accept,  and  feeling  his 
difficulties  in  England  daily  increase, 
the  king  now  resolved  to  try  another 
expedient  to  bring  about  a  peace  in 
Ireland.  This  he  hoped  to  do  by  em- 
ploying a  Catholic  envoy  to  treat  se- 
cretly with  the  confederates,  and  he 
sent  over  for  that  purpose  Lord 
Herbert,  whom  he  created  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  the  son  of  the  marquis  of 
"Worcester.      This     young     nobleman. 


*  Seo  the  noticoe  of  Lis  death  in  HarcUman's  History 
oj  Oaiicar/,  Mecluin'a  Confederation  of  Killcenny,  and  the 


who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Thomond,  entertained  a 
chivalrous  devotion  for  the  king,  and 
had  already,  in  conjunction  with  his 
fiither,  advanced  £200,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  cause.  On 
arriving  in  Dublin  he  had  a  conference 
with  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  to  whom, 
therefore,  the  nature  of  his  mission  could 
not  have  been  a  secret;  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  fully 
explained  to  the  supreme  council  the 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
vested. The  terms  which  he  offered 
were  unexceptionable,  and  a  treaty  was 
therefore  entered  into  between  him,  on 
the  j^art  of  the  king,  and  Lords  Mount- 
garret  and  Muskerry  on  the  part  of  the 
confederation,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
should  enjoy  the  free  and  public  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion ;  that  they 
should  hold  for  their  use  all  the 
churches  of  Ireland  not  then  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  Protestants; 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  clergy; 
that  neither  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
nor  any  other  person,  should  have 
power  to  disturb  them  in  these  privi- 
leges ;  and  that,  while  the  earl  of  Gla- 
moi'gan  engaged  his  majesty's  word  for 
the  performance  of  these  articles,  the 
confederate  Catholics  should  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  kingdom  to  him  for 
sending  10,000  men  armed,  one  half 
with  muskets  and  the  other  half  with 


notes  of  the  latter  author  to  hlB  tranBlation  of  Lyneht't 
Icon  Antistitia, 
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pikes,  to  serve  the  king  in  England, 
under  the  said  earl  of  Glamorgan. 
There  was,  however,  another  condition 
which  the  king's  position  rendered  in- 
dispensable, namely,  that  these  conces- 
sions should  be  kept  secret  until  the' 
forces  designed  for  his  majesty  should 
arrive  in  England;  then  the  king  en- 
gaged publicly  to  avow  and  confirm 
the  treaty.  We  shall  presently  see 
how  it  was  prematurely  divulged  and 
rendered  nugatory;  but  in  the  mean 
time  other  important  events  were  pass- 


mg. 


Belling,  the  secretary  of  the  supreme 
council,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Eome, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
February,  1645,  and  was  presented  by 
Father  Luke  Wadding  to  the  then 
sovereign  pontiff,  Innocent  X.,  by 
whom  he  was  received  as  the  accred- 
ited envoy  of  the  confederate  Catholics. 
On  receiving  his  report  of  the  state  of 
Irish  affairs,  the  Pope  resolved  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Ireland  qualified  with  the 
powers  of  nuncio  extraordinary ;  and 
chose  for  that  purpose  John  Baptist 
Binuccini,  archbishop  of  Fermo.  This 
distinguished  prelate  set  out  on  his  ar- 
duous mission  early  in  1645,  and  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  where  he  was  detained 
about  three  months,  chiefly  by  negotia- 
tions with  the  English  queen,  then  at 
St.  Germains.  The  communications  be- 
tween them  were  exchanged  through 
the  medium  of  Sir  Dudley  Wyat  and 
the  queen's  chaplain,  as  they  had  no  in- 
terview :  and  the  queen's  feelings  being 
embittered  by  the  impression  that  the 


Irish  Catholics  only  desired  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  difficulties  of  her  un- 
happy consort  to  exact  concessions,  the 
nuncio  failed  to  obtain  for  them  any 
favorable  terms.  She  regarded  the 
nuncio's  mission  as  unfriendly,  and  her 
cause  being  espoused  by  the  French 
court,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  was  enter- 
tained there;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  but  little 
inclined  to  expedite  the  journey  of  the 
Papal  envoy,  although  he  gave  him 
20,000  livres  for  the  use  of  the  Irish, 
and  5,000  more  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  hia 
expedition.  At  Bochelle  the  nuncio 
purchased  a  frigate  of  twenty-six  guns, 
called  the  San  Pietro,  in  which  he  em- 
barked at  St.  Martin,  in  the  Isle  of  Bhe 
with  a  retinue  of  twenty-six  Italians, 
several  Irish  officers,  and  the  secretary, 
Belling.  He  took  with  him  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  warlike  stores, — • 
among  the  rest,  2,000  muskets  and  car- 
touch  belts,  4,000  swords,  2,000  pike- 
heads,  400  brace  of  pistols,  and  20,000 
lbs.  of  powder.  In  addition  to  the 
money  furnished  by  the  Pope,  Father 
Wadding  had  given  a  sum  of  36,000 
dollars.  The  San  Pietro  was  chased 
by  some  parliamentary  cruisers  on  her 
passage  ;  but  a  fire  having  broken  out 
providentially,  on  board  a  large  vessel 
which  was  foremost  in  pursuit,  and 
which  was  thus  obliged  to  slacken 
sail,  the  frigate  anchored  safely  in  the 
bay  of  Kenmare  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1645.  On  landing,  the  nuncio  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  shepherd's  hut,  where 
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he  celebi'ated  Mass,  surrounded  by 
peasantry  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains. The  arms  were  landed  at  Ard- 
tully,  and  the  frigate  having  been  sent 
round  to  Duncannon,  which  the  confed- 
erates had  taken,  the  nuncio  journeyed 
by  Macroom  and  Kilmallock  to  Limer- 
ick. Here  he  celebrated  the  obsequies 
of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  news  of 
whose  death,  at  Sligo,  liad  just  been 
received.  From  Limerick  he  proceeded 
to  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  honor  by  many  thousands 
of  the  gentry  and  people.  He  entered 
the  city  riding  on  a  richly  caparisoned 
horse,  and  wearing  the  pontifical  hat 
and  cape  as  insignia  of  his  office,  while 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy  -walked 
in  processional  order  before  him,  pre- 
ceded by  their  several  standard-bearers. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  oil  cathedral  of 
St.  Canice  he  was  received  by  the  ven- 
erable David  Rothe,  bishop  of  Ossory, 
who  was  too  feeble  to  walk  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  then  advancing  to  the  altar 
he  intoned  the  To  Deum,  after  the 
chanting  of  which  he  pronounced  a 
blessing  on  the  vast  congregation. 
After  the  religious  ceremony  he  was 
received  in  the  castle  by  the  general 
assembly,  the  archbishops  of  Dublin 
and  Cashel  meeting  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase,  and  Lord  Mount- 
garret,  president  of  the  assembly,  re- 
ceiving him  standing,  but  without  ad- 
vancing a  step  from  his  chair;  and  a 
seat,  richly  decorated  with  crimson 
damask,  was  fixed  for  him  at  the  presi- 
dent's right  hand,  yet  so  that  it  was 


difficult  to  say  which  of  the  seats  occu- 
pied the  centre.  The  nuncio  then  ad- ' 
dressed  the  president  in  Latin,  declaring 
the  object  of  his  mission,  which  was : — 
"to  sustain  the  king,  then  so  perilously 
circumstanced ;  but  above  all,  to  rescue 
from  pains  and  penalties  the  people  of 
L'elaud,  and  to  assist  them  in  securing 
the  free  and  public  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  churches  and  church  property,  of 
which  fraud  and  violence  had  so  long 
deprived  their  rightful  inheritors."* 
Heber  MacMahon,  bishop  of  Clogher, 
next  addressed  the  assembly,  and  the 
nuncio  then  retired  to  the  residence 
prepared  for  him,  attended  by  Preston, 
Lord  Mu skerry,  and  the  troops. 

The  peace  discussions  were  now  con- ' 
tiuued  with  more  earnestness  than  ever: 
the  two  parties  in  the  assembly  began  to 
be  distinguished  as  Nuncionists  and  Or- 


mondists:    and   the 


estrangement 


be- 


tween them  grew  every  day  more 
marked  and  more  rancorous.  Two  sets 
of  negotiations  were  carried  on :  those 
with  Ormond  openly,  in  which  the  terms 
offered  were  humiliating  to  the  Catholics, 
in.  the  position  in  which  they  then 
stood  ;  and  those  with  Glamorgan  in  se- 
cret, in  which  the  terms,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  favorable,  but  had  no  other  guar- 
antee than  the  king's  j^romise.  Glamor- 
gan produced  his  credentials,  dated  April 
30th,  1645,  in  which  the  king  promised 
to  ratify  whatever  terms  Glamorgan 
should  deem  fit  to  conclude  with  the 

*  Vide  Median's  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  la  which 
theso  details  are  given  at  length. 
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Irish  Catholics ;  but  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  that  ratification  was  the 
landing  of  Irish  troops  for  the  king's 
service  in  England.  Glamorgan  also 
presented  to  the  nuncio  another  letter, 
in  the  king's  hand,  addressed  to  Pope 
Innocent  X. ;  and  when  further  pressed 
by  the  nuncio,  who  had  his  misgivings 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  Charles,  he  under- 
took, that  in  case  the  king  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  the  Irish  soldiers 
should  be  carried  back  to  their  own 
shores. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question 
when  news  arrived  that  Glamorgan, 
who  had  gone  to  Dublin  to  treat  about 
the  levying  of  troops,  was  arrested,  on 
8t.  Stephen's  day,  by  order  of  Ormond, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  It  then 
transpired  that  a  copy  of  his  secret 
treaty  with  the  confederates  was  found 
on  the  person  of  the  archbishop  of 
Tuara,  when  killed  by  the  Scots  at 
Sligo,  and  that  it  was  sent  by  Coote  to 
the  English  parliament,  who  published 
it  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the 
king ;  hence  the  proceeding  of  Ormond, 
who  feicrncd  the  utmost  amazement  at 
the  discovery.  The  explosion  produced 
general  consternation ;  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  confederates  were  told 
to  inform  their  assembly  that  "the 
Procestants  of  England  would  fling  the 
king's  person  out  of  the  window  if  they 
believed  it  possible  that  he  had  lent 
himself  to  such  an  undertaking." 

A.  D.  1646. — The  general  assembly 
met  at  Kilkenny  early  in  January,  and 
sept  a  message  to  Ormond  to  say,  that 


if  Glamorgan  were  not  immediately 
liberated  all  negotiations  for  peace 
should  be  suspended.  The  confeder- 
ates took  the  arrest  as  an  insult  to  them- 
selves, and  some  proposed  that  without 
waiting  for  the  armistice  to  conclude  on 
the  17th  of  January,  they  should  march 
immediately  to  lay  siege  to  Dublin. 
Glamorgan,  however,  was  bailed  out, 
the  marquis  of  Clanrickard  and  the 
earl  of  Kildare  being  his  securities,  to 
the  a-mount  of  £40,000;  the  king  dis- 
avowed the  commission ;  and  it  became 
quite  clear  that  it  was  intended  to  both 
delude  the  Irish  Catholics  and  the  Eng- 
lish Protestants. 

The  ebullition  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  confederation  beinsr  over,  the 
discussions  on  the  peace  were  resumed 
in  the  assembly,  and  the  acrimony  with 
which  they  were  carried  on  daily  in- 
creased. Ormond  took  care  to  foment 
dissension  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
and  in  this  he  was  eminently  successful. 
A  small  party  of  the  clergy  were  op- 
posed to  the  nuncio ;  Dr.  Ley  burn,  one 
of  the  queen's  chaplains,  and  Father 
Peter  Walsh,  a  friar,  being  at  their 
head.  News  arrived  that  a  treaty,  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  was 
about  to  be  concluded  between  the  pope 
and  the  queen  of  England,  acting  on 
the  part  of  Charles ;  but  this,  too, 
proved  to  be  illusory,  and  only  pro- 
tracted the  suspense.  At  length  the 
"  moderate"  party  in  the  assembly  pre- 
vailed, and  on  the  28th  of  March  Or- 
mond's  treaty  was  signed  by  the  mar- 
quis on  the  king's  behalf,  and  by  Lord 
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Muskerry,  Sir  Robei't  Talbot,  Jolin 
Dillon,  Patrick  Darcy,  and  GeofFry 
Browne,  on  the  part  of  the  confeder- 
ates. The  treaty  contained  thirty  ar- 
ticles, the  only  one  of  which  bearing 
directly  on  the  question  of  religion  was 
the  first,  which  provided — "  that  the 
professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  be  not 
bound  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ex- 
pressed in  the  2d  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
An  act  of  oblivion  was  to  be  passed,  and 
the  Catholics  were  to  continue  in  their 
possessions  until  settlement  by  parlia- 
ment; the  impediment  to  their  sitting 
in  parliament  being  also  removed. 
The  nuncio  was  no  party  to  this  treaty. 
It  left  wholly  untouched  the  great  ob- 
jects on  which  he  had  fixed  his  mind 
— the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  church 
to  its  legitimate  position,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  Irish  people  from  the  deg- 
radation to  which  he  saw  them  re- 
duced ;  and  he  had  before  this  induced 
nine  of  the  bishops  to  sign  a  protest 
against  any  arrangement  with  Ormond 
or  the  king  that  would  not  guarantee  the 
maintenance  of  the  Catholic   relis^ion.* 


*  "  Rinnccini's  views,"  observes  Mr.  Meelian,  "  were 
those  of  an  uncompromifling  prelate.  He  had  learned 
to  appreciate  the  impulsiveness  of  the  true  Irish  char- 
acter, and  determined  to  convince  the  confederates  that 
they  had  within  their  own  body  aU  the  materials  which 
were  required  to  insure  success.  He  set  his  mind  on 
one  grand  object,  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  in  posses- 
BJon  of  all  her  rights  and  dignities,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  people  from  the  degradation  to 
wliich  English  imperialism  had  condemned  them.  The 
churches,  which  the  piety  of  Catholic  lords  and  cliief- 
tains  had  erected,  he  determined  to  secure  to  the  right- 
ful inheritors.  Elis  mind  and  feelings  recoiled  from  the 
Idea  of  worshipping  in  crypts  and  catacoml«.    He  ob- 


The  country  was,  at  this  time,  in  a 
deplorable  state.  While  the  Catholics 
were  distracted  by  cabals  in  their  coun- 
cils, and  their  armies  paralyzed  by  the 
jealousies  of  their  generals,  Monroe 
plundered  Ulster  with  impunity,  and 
sent  detachments  of  his  Scots  to  Coote, 
the  parliamentary  lord  president  of 
Connaught,  whose  inroads  alarmed  the 
peaceful  Clanrickard  so  much,  that  even 
he  consented  to  take  the  field  in  his 
own  defence;  and  in  the  south,  since 
the  defection  of  the  earl  of  Thomond, 
all  Munster  might  be  said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  implacable  Inchiquin. 
Castlehaven  had  shown  himself  unfit 
to  command,  and  was  tired  of  the  war. 
As  to  Preston,  the  nuncio  was  too  dis' 
criminating  an  observer  not  to  perceive 
his  defects.  Preston  hated  Owen  Roe, 
who  despised  him  in  turn;  and  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill  disliked  Owen,  as  a 
rival,  both  in  military  fame  and  in  big 
claim  to  the  chieftancy.f  Such  a  state 
of  things  would  have  disheartened  any 
other,  but  Rinuccini  did  not  flinch  from 
his  purpose.  He  was  resolved  to  give 
the  .Irish  a  lesson  in  self-reliance,  and 


horred  the  notion  of  a  priest  or  bishop  performing  a 
sacred  rite  as  though  it  were  a  felony ;  and,  spite  the 
wily  artiiices  of  Ormond  and  his  faction,  he  resolved  to 
teach  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  were  not  to  re- 
main mere  dependants  on  English  bounty,  when  a 
stem  resolve  might  win  for  them  the  privileges  of  free 
men.  His  estimate  of  the  Irish  character  was  correct 
and  exalted."— Confcd.  of  Kil,  pp.  117,  118. 

f  Sir  Phelim's  second  wife  was  the  daughter  ol 
Preston,  a  circumstance  which  must  have  added  to  his 
enmity  for  Owen  Roe,  Preston's  great  rival.  The  dowry 
which  Sir  Phelim  received  with  his  wife  was  anna 
for  500  horsemen,  200  muskets,  and  £3,000.~F»dtf 
O'Neill's  Journal. 
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his  first  step  was  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation between  Owen  Eoe  and 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neill.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  in  the 
north  against  the  Scots ;  and  assured 
the  assembly  that  Ulster  should  soon 
be  rid  of  its  invaders,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Arma£:h  i-estored  to  the  ancient 
worship.  In  the  mean  time,  Chester 
having  been  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
troops,  thei-e  was  no  place  in  England 
where  the  Irish  forces  could  be  landed 
for  the  king,  and,  although  ready  to 
embark,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
main in  Ireland.  The  unfortunate 
Charles  soon  after  committed  the  last 
of  his  fatal  mistakes,  by  placing  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  his  inveterate  ene- 
mies, the  Scots.*  Ormond  refused  to 
publish  the  peace,  although  the  con- 
federates had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
fulfil  their  share  of  the  conditions; 
ind  he  declined  to  take  any  step  to  re- 
press the  aggressions  of  Monroe,  after 
receiving  from  the  assembly  a  sum  of 
£3,000  to  aid  in  getting  up  an  expedi- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

The  Irish  troops  who  were  to  have 
accompanied  Glamorgan  to  England 
were  sent  to  besiege  Bunratty,  in  Clare, 
but  were  driven  off  by  the  parliament- 
ary garrison.  Kinucciui  caused  Glamor- 
gan to  be  superseded  by  Lord  Muskerry, 
and  accompanied  the  army  himself  in  a 


*  Charles  I.  left  Oxford  in  disguise  and  gave  himself 
op  to  the  Scottish  army  on  the  5th  of  May,  1646.  On 
the  30th  of  January,  1647,  the  Scots  concluded  their 
bargain  with  the  English  parliament,  and  delivered 
him  to  them  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  £400,000 ; 
and  twelve  daya  after  they  recrossed  the  Tweed  with 


second  attack  on  the  castle,  which,  after 
a  siege  of  twelve  days,  surrendered ; 
the  success  being  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nuncio,  and  adding  im- 
mensely to  his  popularity.  Castlehaven 
was  again  sent  against  Inchiquin,  and 
Preston  acted  against  Coote,  in  Con- 
naught;  but  the  successes  which  the 
arms  of  the  confederates  could  boast  of 
elsewhere,  sink  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  victory  which  now  awaited 
them  in  Ulster,  under  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill. 

Having  collected  an  army  of  about 
5,000  foot  and  500  horse,  Owen  O'Neill 
marched,  about  the  1st  of  June,  from 
the  borders  of  Leinster  in  the  direction 
of  Armagh  to  attack  Monroe.  The 
Scottish  general  received  timely  notice 
of  this  movement,  and,  st-ttiug  out  with 
6,000  infantry,and  800  horse,  encamped 
about  ten  miles  from  Armagh.f  His 
army  was  thus  considerably  superior 
to  that  of  O'Neill's  in  point  of  num- 
bers, as  it  must  also  have  been  in  equip- 
ments ;  but  he  sent  word  to  his  brother, 
Colonel  George  Monroe,  to  hasten  from 
Coleraine  to  reinforce  him  with  his 
cavalry.  He  appointed  Glasslough,  in 
the  north  of  Monaghan,  as  their  ren- 
dezvous, but  the  march  of  the  Irish  was 
quicker  than  he  expected,  and  he 
learned  on  the  4th  of  June  that  O'Neill 
had  not   only  reached  that  point,  but 


the  money  for  which  they  had  thus  sold  their  king, 
f  Monroe  had  on  this  occasion  ten  regiments  of  infan- 
try, fifteen  companies  of  horse,  and  six  field-pieces  of 
artillery,  and  was  followed  by  fifteen  hundred  wagons, 
containing  baggage  and  ammunition.  His  army  waa 
provisioned  for  a  month. — Rinuccini. 
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had  crossed  tlie  Blackwater  into  Ty- 
rone, and  encamped  at  Benburb.* 
Here,  in  the  ancient  seat  of  Lis  fore- 
fathers, in  view  of  scenes  which  the 
great  Hugh  had  rendered  famous  by 
former  victories,  O'Neill  was  resolved 
to  save  battle  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  and  his  religion.  He  encamped 
between  two  small  hilh,  protected  in 
the  rear  by  a  wood,  with  the  river 
Blackwater  on  his  right  and  a  bog  on 
his  left,  and  occupied  some  brushwood 
in  front  with  musketeers,  so  that  his 
position  was  admirably  selected.  He 
was  well  informed  of  Monroe's  plans, 
and  dispatched  two  regiments  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  Colonel  George 
Monroe's  forces  with  those  of  his  bro- 
ther. This  important  service,  we  may 
observe,  was  satisfactorily  performed 
by  Colonels  Bernard  MacMahon  and 
Patrick  MacNeny,  to  whom  it  had  been 
committed.  Finding  that  the  Irish 
were  in  possession  of  the  ford  at  Ben- 
burb,  Monroe  crossed  the  river  at  Kin- 
ard,  a  considerable  distance  in  O'Neill's 
rear,  and  then,  by  a  circuitous  march, 
approached  him  in  front  from  the  east 
and  south.  The  manner  in  which  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  June  was  passed 
m  the  Irish  camp  was  singularly  solemn. 
"*  The  whole  army  having  confessed, 
and  the  general,  with  the  other  officers, 
having  received  the  Holy  Communion 
with  the  greatest  piety,  made  a  pi-ofes- 


*  " Bcanniorh,  i.  e.,  the  bold  ben  or  cliff,  or,  as  it  is 
translated  by  P.  O'Sallevan  Beare,  Pinna  Superba  ;  now 
Benburb,  a  castle  standing  in  ruins  on  a  remarkable 
clifFover  the  Blackwater  river  on  tlie  borders  of  the 


sion  of  faith,  and  the  chaplain  deputed 
by  the  nuncio  for  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  army,  after  a  brief  exhortation, 
gave  them  his  blessing."f  Owen  Eoe 
then,  addressing  his  men,  said,  "  Be- 
hold the  army  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
the  enemies  of  your  lives.  Fight 
valiantly  against  them  to-day ;  for  it  is 
they  who  have  deprived  you  of  your 
chiefs,  of  your  children,  of  you  subsist- 
ence, sj^iritual  and  temporal ;  who 
have  torn  from  you  your  lands,  and  made 
you  wandering  fugitives.''^  We  may 
conceive  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
such  words  and  under  such  circum- 
stances. On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots 
were  inflamed  with  fierce  animosity 
against  their  foe  and  an  ardent  desire 
for  battle.  "  All  our  army,"  says  Mon- 
roe in  his  dispatch,  "  did  earnestly  cov- 
et fighting,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  gainstand  without  reproach  of 
cowardice,  and  never  did  I  see  a  greater 
confidence  than  was  amongst  us." 

As  the  Scots  approached,  their  pas- 
sage was  disputed  in  a  narrow  defile  by 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Richard  O'Far- 
rell,  but  this  resistance  was  soon  re- 
moved by  Monroe's  artillery,  and  the 
whole  Scottish  army  advanced  against 
O'Neill's  position.  The  Irish  general 
manoeuvred  so  skilfully,  that  for  four 
hours  he  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  by  his  skirmishers,  and  by  light 
i^arties  of  musketeers  posted  in  thickets. 


counties  Tyrone  and  Armagh." — Dr.  O'Dohoteh's  not* 
to  Four  Masters,  vol.  vi.,  p.  2257 

f  Rinuccini's  Relatione. 

X  Sir  Phelim  O'NeiU's  Journal. 
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He  wished  to  gain  time  until  the  sun, 
which  dazzled  his  men  by  the  glare  of 
light  in  front,  should  have  declined  to 
the  west,  and  until  the  detachment  he 
had  sent  to  intercept  Monroe's  expected 
reinforcement  should  return ;  and  this 
design  he  accomplished.  Some  troops 
were  seen  approaching  in  the  distance. 
Monroe  supposed  them  to  be  those  of 
his  brother  George ;  but  he  was  soon 
undeceived  when  he  saw  them  enter 
the  Ii'ish  camp.  He  now  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire,  and  ordered  the  re- 
treat to  be  sounded;  but  this  resolve 
was  fatal.  O'Neill  saw  that  the  mo- 
ment was  decisive,  and  ordered  his 
gallant  army  to  charge,  commanding 
his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  with- 
in a  pike's  length  of  the  enemy's  lines. 
Never  were  orders  more  bravely 
obeyed.  The  Irish  rushed  forward 
with  a  terrific  shout,  and  an  impetus 
that  was  irresistible.  Lord  Blaney's 
regiment  first  met  the  brunt  of  their 
onset,  and  after  a  stubborn  resistance 
was  cut  to  pieces.  The  Scottish  caval- 
ry twice  charged  to  break  the  advan- 
cing column  of  the  Irish,  but  were, 
themselves,  thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Irish  horse. 
The  ranks  of  Monroe's  foot  and  horse 
were  now  broken,  and  the  Irish  con- 


*  The  Abbe  Mageogliegan,  whom  we  have  chiefly 
followed  above,  and  whose  account  of  the  battle  has 
been  adopted  by  such  hostile  writers  as  Warner  and 
Leland,  takes  his  numbers,  as  Carte  also  did,  from  Ri- 
nuccini,  who  says  that  as  many  as  3,243  bodies  were 
•eckoned  on  the  field  ;  but  adds  that  the  Irish  took  no 
prisoners  except  the  oflBcers  mentioned  above.  The 
writer  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill's  journal,  who,  no  doubt, 
was  present,  says : — "  The    confederates  got  (on  the 


tinuing  to  press  on  vigorously,  the  con- 
fusion was  soon  converted  into  a  total 
rout.  The  Scots  fled  to  the  river,  but 
O'Neill  held  possession  of  the  ford,  and 
the  flying  masses  were  driven  into  the 
deep  water,  where  such  numbers  per- 
ished that,  tradition  says,  one  might 
have  crossed  over  dry-shod  on  the 
bodies.  The  regiment  of  Sir  James 
Montgomery  was  the  only  one  that  re- 
treated in  tolerable  order,  the  rest  of 
the  army  flying  in  utter  confusion.  Col. 
Conway  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him,  but  escaped  on  a  third  to  Newry, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Burke,  and 
about  forty  horsemen.  Monroe  him- 
self fled  so  precipitately  that  his  hat, 
sword,  and  cloak  were  found  among 
the  bpoils,  and  he  halted  not  until  he 
reached  Lisburn.  Lord  Montgomery 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  twenty-one 
officers  and  about  150  soldiers;  and 
over  3,000  of  the  Scots  were  left  on 
the  field,  besides  those  killed  in  the 
pursuit,  which  was  resumed  next  morn- 
ing. All  the  Scottish  artillery,  tents, 
and  provisions,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  thirty- two 
colors,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish, 
who,  on  their  side,  had  only  70  men 
killed  and  200  wounded.* 

This   brilliant  victory,  won,  not  by 


battle-field)  1,000  muskets,  a  large  quantity  of  pikes, 
drums,  seven  field-pieces,  and  thirty-six  standards, 
which  were  sent  to  the  nunzio  in  charge  of  Bartholo- 
mew McEgan,  definitor  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The 
nunzio  was  then  in  Limerick,  and  he  sent  his  dean 
along  with  Father  McEgan  to  congratulate  Owen  Roe. 
The  dean  gave  each  soldier  three  rialls  (about  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence),  and  more  to  the  officers.  The  army 
then  dispersed  over  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and 
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dint  of  numbers,  but  by  slieer  good 
generalship  and  gallantry,  over  a  brave 
and  ruthless  foe,  numerically  superior, 
and  better  equipped,  showed  wbat 
Owen  O'Neill  might  have  done  had  he 
not  been  shackled  by  the  temporizing 
and  craven-hearted  party  with  whom 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  act, 
and  who  hated  him  and  his  brave 
northerns  as  much  as  they  did  the  Pu- 
ritan enemy.  The  covenanters  were 
filled  with  consternation ;  and  the  Or- 
mondists  in  the  general  assembly  re- 
garded O'Neill  with  more  fear  and 
jealousy  than  ever,  while,  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  Irish  were  inspired 
with  higher  and  brighter  hopes;  but 
the  victory  had  no  other  result.  Mon- 
roe, in  the  panic  of  the  moment,  burned 
Dundrum,  abandoned  several  strong 
posts,  and  called  all  the  English  and 
Scots  of  Ulster  to  arms ;  but  the  Irish 
made  no  further  attempt  to  molest 
him,  and  he  awaited  at  Carrickfergus 
the  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  fi-om  the 
parliament.  A  great  many  flocked  to 
O'Neill's  standard,  and  as  the  arms 
and  other  stores .  obtained  at  Benburb 
helped  him  to  equip  them,  his  effective 
force  Avas  soon  increased  to  10,000 
men.  These  he  desio^nated  the  "  Cath- 
olic  army ;"  but  the  appropriation  of 
dm  title  to  his  own  particular  force, 
where  all  were  supposed  to  be  enlisted 
under   the   banner  of  Catholicity,  ex- 


Longford,  'till  tlie  crops  should  be  ripe.  The  wounded 
were  sent  to  Charlemont,  where  Sir  Phelim  had  sur- 
geons for  them."  The  account  of  the  battle,  printed  and 
posted  in  the  streets  of  London  immediately  after  the 


cited  fresh  jealousies  and  suspicions. 
It  identified  bim  still  more  with  the 
nuncio,  and  increased  the  hatred  of 
Preston  and  the  Ormandists;  the  in- 
trigues of  which  faction  now  called 
away  his  attention  from  the  common 
enemy. 

The  standards  captured  at  Benburb 
were  sent  to  the  nuncio  at  Limerick, 
where  they  reached  on  the  13th  of 
June ;  and  the  following  day  they  were 
carried  in  procession  to  the  cathedral, 
and  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  chanted 
for  the  victory.  The  discussion  on  the 
publication  of  the  political  articles  of 
Marcb  28th  was  resumed  in  the  assem- 
bly witb  animosity ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  it  their  commissioners  came  to  an- 
nounce that  the  king  had  counter- 
manded all  the  instructions  which  he 
had  given  to  Ormond  to  make  terms 
with  the  Irish.  This  order  had  been 
conveyed  to  Ormond  on  the  26th  of 
June  through  the  Puritan  commission- 
ers in  Ulster,  and  it  was  clear  that 
Charles  had  issued  it  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  Scots,  whose  prisoner  he 
was ;  but  Ormond  pretended  to  think 
that  it  should  be  obeyed,  although 
Lord  Digby,  who  w\as  acquainted  with 
the  king's  wishes,  assured  him  to  the 
contrary.  The  nuncio  wrote  to  Rome 
for  fresh  instructions.  The  pontifical 
treaty  with  the  queen  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  was  actually  prepared, 


news  was  received,  describes  it  as  "  the  bloody  fight  at 
Blackwater,  on  the  5th  of  June,  by  the  Irish  rebelfl 
against  Major-General  Monroe,  where  5,000  ProtestantB 
were  put  to  the  sword."  i 
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but  was  never  signed ;  and  at  length, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  Ormond's  treaty 
v/as  publicly  ratified,  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed in  Dublin  on  the  first  of  the 
following  month.  This  treaty,  which 
left  for  the  future  decision  of  the  king 
the  grand  object  for  which  the  confed- 
erates had  taken  up  arms,  made  no 
provision  for  the  plundered  people  of 
Ulster,  and  gave  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
the  command  of  the  confederate  Catho- 
lics, until  settlement  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  everywhere  rejected  by  the 
old  Irish.  In  Waterford,  Clonrael,  and 
Limerick  the  herald  was  prevented  by 
the  people  from  proclaiming  it.  Gal- 
way  and  many  other  towns  refused  to 
receive  it ;  and  by  the  Irish  of  Ulster 
it  was  indignantly  repudiated.  Owen 
Roe  entered  Leinster  with  his  foi-mida- 
ble  creaghts,*  and  the  nuncio  sum- 
moned a  national  synod,  which  met  at 
Waterford  on  the  6th  of  Auorust,  and 
was  attended  by  three  archbishops,  ten 
bishops,  five  abbots,  two  vicars  apos- 
tolic, fourteen  representatives  of  reli- 
gious orders,  and  the  provincial  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  synod  was  unanimous  in 
condemning  the  treaty,  and  on  the  12th 
of  August  issued  a  decree  declaring 
"  that  all  and  every  one  of  the  confed- 
erate Catholics  that  will  adhere  to  suck 
a  peace,  and  consent  to  the  furtherance 
thereof,  or  in  any  other  manner  or  way 

*  The  creaghts  were,  originally,  the  drivers  in  charge 
of  a  prey  of  cattle ;  but  the  term  came  to  be  applied 
to  those  who  led  a  nomadic  life,  and  removed  their 
cattle  from  one  pasturage  to  another.  As  these  were 
numerous  in  Ulster,  the  ranks  of  O'Neill's  army  were 
Bupposed  to  be  chiefly  filled  by  them,  and  their  char- 


will  embrace  the  same,  shall  be  abso- 
lutely as  perjurers  esteemed;  chiefly 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  mention  made 
in  the  thirty  articles,  nor  promise  for 
the  Catholic  religion  or  safety  thereof, 
nor  any  respect  had  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  kingdom's  privileges,  aa 
were  promised  in  the  oath  of  associa- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  all  remitted 
to  the  king's  will  and  pleasure."f 

As  opinion  became  developed,  the 
people  unanimously  rejected  the  dis- 
creditable peace ;  even  the  vacillating 
Preston  declared  for  the  nuncio  and 
the  clergy ;  and  Mountgarret,  Musker- 
ry,  and  their  few  adherents,  finding 
themselves  deserted  by  the  clergy,  the 
army,  and  the  people,  invited  Ormond 
to  come  to  Kilkenny,  in  the  hope  that 
his  presence  might  overawe  their  oppo- 
nents. He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
arrived  at  Kilkenny  on  the  31st  of 
August,  with  1,500  foot  and  500  horse. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Munster,  but 
he  found  the  people  everywhere  averse 
to  the  treaty.  Meantime  O'Neill,  who 
was  not  a  listless  observer,  advanced  to 
the  south,  encamping  at  Roscrea  on  the 
9  th  of  September,  and  Ormond,  alarmed 
at  this  movement,  returned  precipitate- 
ly towards  Dublin.  To  the  timely 
notice  which  lie  received  from  Lord 
Castlehaven  he  owed,  in  fact,  his  escape 
from  the  hands  of  O'Neill  and  Preston, 

acter  having  been  purposely  misrepresented  by  their 
enemies,  they  wer«»  rendered  objects  of  the  greatest 
terror  to  the  Irish  and  Anglo  Irish  of  Leinster  and 
Munster. 

f  Vide  Frenche's    Unkind  Deserter,  and  Meehan's 
Confed.  of  Kilkenny. 
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who  were  concenti'cating  tlieir  forces  on 
his  I'oute,  with  the  intention  of  making 
him  prisoner;  but  he  arrived  in  safety 
in  Dublin  on  the  13th  of  September. 

Events  of  great  importance  were 
now  succeeding  each  other  with  start- 
ling rapidity.  On  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber the  nuncio  entered  Kilkenny,  es- 
corted by  the  generals,  the  Spanish  en- 
voy, and  a  crowd  of  military  officers, 
having  previously  caused  O'Neill  to 
encamp  near  the  city  with  his  army, 
which  now  consisted  of  12,000  foot  and 
1,500  horse.  His  first  measure  was  to 
cause  the  members  of  the  supreme 
council  to  be  committed  as  prisoners  to 
the  castle ;  Patrick  Darcy  and  Plunket 
being  alone  excepted.  On  the  20th  a 
new  council,  consisting  of  four  bishops 
and  eight  laymen,  was  appointed,  and 
Rinucciui  himself  was  unanimously 
chosen  president.  Thus  the  tables 
were  turned  on  the  Ormandists,  and 
the  whole  power  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  who  appointed 
Glamorgan  to  the  command  of  the  con- 
federate troops  of  Munster  instead  of 
Muskerry;  but  the  imprisonment  of 
the  old  council  has  been  generally 
condemned  as  a  harsh  and  impru- 
dent proceeding.  Orraond  hastened  to 
strengthen  Dublin  against  the  confed- 
erates, from  whom  he  now  anticipated 
an  attack ;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
he  was  then  meditating  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  the  parliamentarians, 
with  whom  he  was  prepared  to  co-op- 
erate against  the  Catholics.  Aware  of 
Ormoud's  intrigues  with  the  king's  ene- 


mies, and  fearing  that  Dublin  might 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Puritans  before 
any  step  could  be  taken  to  save  it,  the 
supreme  council  directed  the  generals 
to  march  at  once  to  besiege  it.  Preston 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  He  de- 
sired that  they  should  first  communi- 
cate with  Ormond  ;  and  he  expressed 
a  fear  that  Owen  Koe  intended  to  at- 
tack himself  and  to  destory  the  Lein- 
ster  troops.  The  mutual  hatred  of  the 
generals  became  more  violent  than 
ever,  and  there  was  strong  reason  to 
doubt  Preston's  sincerity  in  the  cause. 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  October, 
both  armies  moved  towards  Dublin, 
and  by  mutual  agreement  Preston  fixed 
his  camp  at  Leixlip,  about  seven,  miles 
from  the  city,  and  O'Neill  his  at  New- 
castle, a  few  miles  to  the  south  of! 
Preston's  camp.  Alarmed  at  their  ap- 
proach, Ormond  caused  the  mills  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  country  laid  waste! 
for  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  no' 
provisions  could  be  obtained ;  and  the 
winter  having  set  in  with  intense  se- 
verity, the  troops  suffered  greatly,  so 
many  as  twenty  or  thirty  men  perishing 
every  night  at  their  posts.  The  de- 
fences were  in  so  bad  a  state  that  the 
besiegers  might  have  found  it  easy  to 
storm  the  city  at  many  points ;  but 
they  were  too  much  engaged  with 
their  own  dissensions  to  think  of  at- 
tacking the  enemy.  The  two  confed- 
erate camps  were,  in  fact,  armed  against 
each  other,  and  the  nuncio  was  occu- 
pied in  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
vainly   endeavoring    to    reconcile    thff 
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generals.  At  one  time  it  was  debated 
in  council  wbetlier  Preston  should  not 
he  seized  and  imprisoned  as  a  traitor 
to  the  cause.  He  was  openly  in  cor- 
respondence with  Ormond,  tbrougli  the 
medium  of  Clanrickard,  and  it  subse- 
quently transpired  that  he  agreed  to  a 
plan  by  which  he  and  Clanrickard 
were  jointly  to  garrison  Dublin,  and  to 
compel  the  confederates  to  accept  the 
peace ;  but  at  the  persuasion  of  the  nun- 
cio Pi'eston  relinquished  this  scheme, 
and  disappointed  Ormond.  Twelve 
days  were  thus  fruitlessly  spent  before 
Dublin,  when  an  alarm  was  suddenly 
given  in  the  council  of  the  confederates 
that  the  English  were  already  in  the 
city ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  the  report,  which 
happened  to  be  utterly  groundless,  the 
camps  were  hastily  broken  up,  and  the 
armies  retreated  to  the  south.  All  ap- 
peared to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
this  disgraceful  proceeding;  and  the 
nuncio,  who  remained  at  Lucan  three 
days  after  the  retreat,  induced  the 
generals  on  arriving  at  Kilkenny  to 
sign  a  rjutual  agreement,  pledging 
themselves  to  forget  their  dissensions, 
and  to  act  together  in  the  common 
cause.  A  new  general  assembly  was 
called ;  the  members  of  the  old  council 
were  released  from  prison,  and  it  was 
even  proposed  that  the  armies  should 
return  to  besiege  Dublin,  where  Or- 
mond still  carried  on  his  negotiations 
with  the  parliamentary  commissioners. 
A.  D.  1647. — The  general  assembly 
met  on  the  10th  o^  January.     All  the 


members  attended  High  Mass  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  David  Kothe,^ 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Ossory,  offici- 
ating as  high-priest.  The  nuncio  sat 
on  an  elevated  throne,  and  the  scene 
was  august  and  imposing  in  an  eminent 
degree.  From  the  cathedral  the  mem- 
bers repaired  to  the  castle,  where  the 
nuncio  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
address,  in  which  he  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  glorious  victory  obtained  by 
O'Neill  in  Ulster,  but  for  which,  as  he 
truly  observed,  the  confederation  would 
have  been  crushed  ere  then.  An  angry 
discussion  was  then  raised  on  the  de- 
crees of  the  synod  of  Waterford,  and 
on  the  charge  of  perjury  which  they 
implied  against  the  commissioners  who 
subscribed  the  articles  of  Ormond's 
treaty.  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
Dr.  French,  bishop  of  Ferns,  moved 
that  Preston  be  impeached,  and  to 
such  a  pitch  of  violence  was  the  dis- 
cord carried,  that  at  one  time  some 
members  were  about  to  draw  their 
swords.  After  three  weeks  spent  in 
these  rancorous  discussions,  it  was  at 
length  resolved  that  the  treaty  with 
Ormond  was  invalid,  and  "  that  the  na- 
tion would  accept  of  no  peace  not  con- 
taining a  sufficient  security  for  the  re- 
ligion, lives,  and  estates  of  the  con- 
federate Catholics."  Out  of  three 
hundred  present,  only  twelve  voted 
against  this  resolution.  A  new  oath 
was  framed  and  administered  for  tKe 
maintenance  of  their  union  until  the 
following  rights  were  attained,  viz. : — ■ 
the   free   and   public   exercise   of    the 
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Roman  Catholic  religion  as  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  or  any  former 
Catholic  king;  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  jurisdiction  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  afore- 
said Catholic  kings;  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  made  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  churches 
and  church  livings  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  in  all  places  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  confederate  Catholics,  or 
which  might  be  recovered  by  them. 
Until  these  articles  vs^ere  fully  ratified 
the  confederates  were  now  bound  by 
their  oath  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  ; 
and  on  the  8th  of  March  a  proclama- 
tion was  published  by  the  assembly,  en- 
joining on  all  Catholics  to  contend  for 
these  rights,  and  denouncing  as  traitors 
to  God  and  to  their  country  all  those 
who  lefused  to  take  the  oath  with 
these  conditions. 

An  attempt  to  renew  negotiations 
with  Ormond  on  the  basis  of  these 
propositions  was  treated  by  him  with 
scorn ;  and  all  hopes  of  peace  being 
thus  at  an  end,  the  confederates  began 
to  prepare  for  war.  Their  cofifers  were 
empty  and  the  country  waste ;  but  ex- 
traordinary contributions  were  raised, 
and  the  church  plate  was  converted 
into  money.  Owen  Roe  got  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  of  Ulste.r  and  Con- 
naught  ;  Preston,  distrusted  as  he  was, 
was  reappointed  to  the  command  in 
Leinster;  and  Glamorgan  was  made 
general  of  the  army  of  Munster. 
Dangers  threatened  them  on  all  sides, 


and  weakened  as  they  now  were  by 
their  own  divisions,  their  preparations 
against  the  coming  storm  were  feeble 
and  ill- arranged.  Negotiations  with 
Ormond  were  once  more  renewed 
through  Dr.  Leyburn,  who,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Winter  Grant,  had 
arrived  with  dispatches  from  the  queen 
to  the  lord  lieutenant;  but  nothing 
was  concluded.  The  nuncio  would 
yield  no  principle,  while  Ormond  on 
his  side  was  inflexible  in  resisting  the 
demands  of  the  Catholics,  and  was,  in 
fact,  too  deeply  involved  already  in  his 
negotiation  with  the  rebel  parliament. 
He  had  sent  his  son.  Sir  Richard 
Butler,  with  the  earl  of  Roscommon 
and  Sir  James  Ware,  to  London,  as 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
articles  stipulated  between  them,  and 
had  admitted  into  the  garrisons  of 
Drogheda  and  Dublin  a  Puritan  force 
of  1,000  foot  and  400  horse  from 
Ulster,  and  an  English  regiment  under 
Colonel  Castle.  In  Munster,  Inchiquin 
was  again  abroad,  like  an  unchained 
demon,  spreading  desolation  around 
him;  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  confederates,  the  army  of  the  South 
mutinied  against  Glamorgan,  and  in- 
sisted on  having  their  old  general, 
Muskerry,  restored  to  the  command. 
Muskerry  was  accordingly  reinstated, 
and  by  him  the  command  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lord  Taaffe,  a  creature  of 
Ormond's,  and  a  vain,  hasty,  and  weak- 
minded  man,  destitute  of  every  quality 
which  could  fit  him  for  the  post.  Thus 
was  the  country  sacrificed.    The  nuncio 
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repaired  to  Connaught  to  consult  witli 
Oweu  Roe — the  only  man  whom  he 
saw  worthy  of  his  confidence,  or  who 
was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the 
great  cause  which  they  had  under- 
taken. 

The  English  parliament  was  more 
argent  and  imperious  than  Ormond 
had  anticipated.  He  was  consoled,  in- 
deed, with  a  reward  of  £5,000  in  hand 
for  his  treachery,  and  a  promise  of 
i62,000  a-year ;  but  he  was  ordered  out 
of  Dublin  castle  more  unceremoniously 
than  he  expected ;  and  had  to  sur- 
render the  regalia  to  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  on  the  28th  of  July, 
when  he  sailed  for  England,  whence  he 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to 
France.  Colonel  Jones  took  possession 
of  the  castle  for  the  English  rebels. 

The  news  of  Ormond's  perfidy  filled 
the  country  with  indignation,  and 
brouofht  home  to  the  confederates  the 
alarming  nature  of  their  position.  In 
the  south  Lord  Taaffe  was  powerless 
and  inactive,  while  Inchiquin  devas- 
tated the  land  without  resistance ; 
O'Neill  found  himself  destitute  of  re- 
sources in  Connaught,  and  might  well 
have  been  sullen  and  dispirited ;  while 
Preston,  a  man  quite  unfit  for  the  task, 
marched  towards  Trim  to  manoeuvre 
against  the  parliamentary  forces.  In 
the  mean  time,  Jones  marched  from 
Dublin,  by  Swords,  Hollywood,  Naul, 
and  Garristown,  to  Skreene,  which  he 
reached  on  the  4th  of  August,  his 
army,  with  additions  from  Ulster,  that 
had  joined  him  on  the  way,  amounting 


by  that  time  to  12,000  foot  and  700 
horse,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
Here  he  learned  that  Preston  was  the 
same  day  at  Portlester,  five  miles  west 
of  Trim,  with  an  army  of  7,000  foot, 
1,000  horse,  and  four  cannons.  Jones 
then  advanced  to  Tara,  where  he  re- 
viewed his  troops,  and  next  day 
marched  to  Scurlogstown,  about  a  mile 
from  Trim,  where  he  encamped.  The 
following  day  he  marched  to  Trimble- 
ston,  where  a  small  garrison  that  had 
been  left  by  Preston  surrendered  to 
him ;  but  receiving  information  that 
the  confederate  general  had  suddenly 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Kilcock, 
with  a  view  of  getting  between  him 
and  Dublin,  he  set  out  in  haste  to 
frustrate  that  desis^n,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  8th  reached  Lynche's  Knock, 
near  Summerhill,  about  a  mile  from 
which,  on  an  eminence  called  Dungan 
Hill,  Preston  was  encamped. 

Jones  advanced  in  full  force  to  at- 
tack the  confederates,  who  were  strongly 
intrenched,  and  might  have  held  their 
ground  even  against  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  enemy ;  but  Preston  was 
too  volatile  .and  imprudent  to  act  on 
the  defensive.  He  charged  down  the 
hill  to  break  the  columns  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, but  was  encountered  with 
a  firmness  which  threw  his  men  into 
confusion.  His  artillery  were  so  placed 
as  to  be  useless,  and  his  cavalry  were 
drawn  up  in  marshy  ground,  where 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell,  or  Col- 
kitto,  made  desperate  efibrts  to  retrieve 
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the  fortune  of  the  day  ;*  but  bravery 
was  insufficient  where  such  fatal  errors 
had  been  committed.  The  Irish  army 
was  driven  into  an  adjacent  bog,  where, 
surrounded  by  the  parliamentary  forces, 
they  were  shot  down  without  mercy. 
Resistance  had  ceased,  but  no  quarter 
was  given;  and  such  as  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  bog  were  slaughtered 
by  Jones's  dragoons.  The  confederates 
lost  on  that  fatal  day  5,470  of  their  men, 
of  whom  400  were  MacDounell's  brave 
Redshanks ;  and  Preston  fled  in  dis- 
may, followed  by  500  infantry,  the  sole 
wreck  of  his  army  that  could  be  mus- 
tered after  the  battle.  The  loss  of  the 
English  is  said  to  have  been  only 
twenty  men. 

Terrified  at  this  disaster,  even  the 
Ormondists  now  looked  to  O'Neill  as  a 
protector;  and  at  the  desire  of  the 
council,  Owen  marched  to  the  very 
neighborhood  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  Preston's  misfortune.  He  had  an 
array  of  12,000  men,  and  so  harassed 
Jones  by  his  rapid  movements  and  by 
those  inscrutable  tactics  which  have  ob- 
tained for  him  the  title  of  the  Irish  Fa- 
bius,  that  the  parliamentary  general 
was  scared  from  the  open  country,  and 
gouirht  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  Dub- 
lin.  O'Neill  followed  him  as  far  as 
Castleknock,  and  the  alarmed  citizens 
could  count  that  night  from  a  steeple 
200  Irish  watch-fires. 


*  The  celebrated  Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Angls-Irish  and  Anglo-Scottish 
writers,  as  Colkitto  (CoUa-Ciotach),  was  son  of  the  real 
Colkitto,  who  waa  not  famous  as  a  warrior,  and  proba- 


The  ferocious  Inchiquin  entered  Tip- 
perary  on  the  3d  of  September,  and 
after  taking  several  small  castles,  crossed 
the  Suir  and  attacked  the  fortress  of  Ca- 
hir,  which  he  took  in  one  day,  although 
it  was  counted  the  strongest  castle  in 
Munster,  and  had  held  out  for  two 
months  against  the  army  of  Essex  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  principal 
strongholds  were  left  in  so  weak  a  state 
by  the  imbecile  Taaflfe,  that  some  collu- 
sion was  supposed  to  have  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Inchiquin,  who  was  al- 
lowed to  butcher  the  inhabitants  and 
destroy  the  crops  of  the  country  with 
impunity.  The  other  exploits  of  this 
sanguinary  monster  were  but  of  trivial 
consequence,  however,  when  compared 
to  the  sack  of  Cashel.  It  was  about 
the  end  of  Sep^ember  that  Inchiquin 
sat  down  before  the  royal  city,  in  which 
Taaffe  had  left  only  a  paltry  garrison, 
he  himself  flying,  as  usual,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Murrough  O'Brien.  The 
city  was  summoned  to  pay  <£3,000  un- 
der the  threat  of  being  taken  by  storm, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  municipal  au- 
thorities had  too  much  spirit  to  yield 
to  these  tei-ms.  The  attack  was,  there- 
fore, commenced ;  the  walls  were  bat- 
tered down ;  and  at  the  first  rush  of 
luchiquin's  soldiers  the  feeble  garrison 
flung  down  their  arms,  and  were  slaugh- 
tered without  resistance.  A  gallant 
action  will  excite  admiration,  whether 


bly  never  left  Antrim.  Tlie  pedigree  of  Sir  Alexander 
has  been  ascertained  beyond  any  doubt  by  Professor 
Curry,  and  the  application  to  him  of  the  surname  Col- 
kitto, waa  unquestionably  a  popular  error. 
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performed  bv  friend  or  foe ;  but  the 
bloody  scene  which  was  now  enacted 
displayed  not  human  bravery  but 
fiendish  ferocity.  A  general  carnage 
of  the  unarmed  townspeople  com- 
menced. In  the  streets  and  the  houses 
they  were  butchered  without  mercy, 
and  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
Multitudes  of  panic-stricken  people  fled 
to  the  cathedral  on  the  rock,  and  shut 
themselves  up  within  the  sacred  walls. 
But  these  afforded  them  no  asylum. 
Inchiquin  poured  in  volleys  of  musket 
balls  through  the  doors  and  windows, 
unmoved  by  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the 
crowded  victims  within  ;  and  then  sent 
in  his  troopers  to  finish  with  pike  and 
sabre  the  work  which  the  bullets  had 
left  incomplete.  The  floor  was  encum- 
bered with  piles  of  mangled  bodies ;  and 
twenty  priests  who  had  sought  shelter 
under  the  altars  were  dragged  forth 
and  slaughtered  with  a  fary  which  the 
mere  extinction  of  life  could  not  half  ap- 
pease. In  fine,  the  victims  of  that  day's 
massacre  in  Cashel  amounted  to  3,000  !* 
The  town  of  Fethard  opened  its  gates 
to  Inchiquin  as  soon  as  summoned  to 
do  so ;  nor  need  we  wonder,  for  the  fate 
of  Cashel  spread  terror  throughout 
Munster.  But  when  the  sanguinary 
Murrough  appeared  before  Clonmel  he 
was  met  with  a  stern  defiance.  The 
gallant  Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell,  with 
such  of  his  brave  northerns  as  could  be 
collected  after  the  slauo^hter  of  Duno^an 

*  Vido  Meehan's  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  p.  200. 

f  "  Cnoc-na-n-os,   i.   e.,   the  Hill  of   the    Fawns." — 

((^Donovan's  Note  to  the  Four  Masters,  vol.  vi.,  p. 


Hill,  had  taken  his  stand  here,  and  hia 
name  was  a  host  in  itself.  So  Murrough. 
slunk  away,  leaving  the  walls  of  Clon- 
mel unharmed,  and  retired  to  Cahir, 
where  the  thanks  of  the  rebel  parlia- 
ment were  conveyed  to  him  for  his 
achievements,  together  with  supplies  of 
men  and  money. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  In. 
chiquin  again  took  the  field,  and  was 
encamped  at  Mallow,  on  the  12th  of 
that  month,  with  an  army  of  about 
6,000 foot  and  1,200 horse;  while  Lord 
Taaffe,  with  over  7,000  foot  and  nearly 
1,200  horse,  lay  at  Kanturk,  some  ten 
miles  distant.  The  confederate  general 
had  been  urged  by  the  supreme  council 
to  fight  Inchiquin  if  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity was  presented,  and  such  he 
deemed  the  present  one  to  be.  Ad- 
vancing, accordingly,  a  few  miles,  to  a 
hill  called  Knocknanos,f  he  there  drew 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  To 
Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell,  whom  he 
made  his  lieutenant-general,  he  com- 
mitted the  right  wing,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Purcell,  with  two 
regiments  of  horse ;  and  he  himself 
took  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  where  he  posted  the 
Munster  troops,  numbering  4,000  foot, 
supported  by  two  regiments  of  horse. 
The  front  was  defended  by  a  morass,  and 
a  small  rivulet  which  nearly  encom- 
passed the  base  of  the  hill.  His  posi- 
tion was  therefore  good :  and  Inchiquin, 


1897) ;  or  it  might  be  Cnoc-na-n-dos,  dos  signifying  a 
"  thicket,"  or  a  "  dense  ?  >ody  of  men." — See  O'Brien! a  £r. 
Diet 
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Uaviug  advanced  from  Mallow,  com- 
menced the  attack  at  considerable  dis- 
advantage. MacDonnell's  northerns, 
following  the  Highland  custom,  flung 
down  their  muskets  after  the  first  vol- 
ley, and  charged  the  enemy  with  their 
broadswords.  They  broke  Inchiquin's 
left  wing,  took  his  artillery,  and  pur- 
sued his  flying  men  for  two  miles,  killing 
a  great  number.  But  a  different  result 
attended  the  combat  in  another  part  of 
the  field.  Availing  himself  of  a  fatal 
oversight  on  the  part  of  Taaffe,  Inchi- 
quin  detached  a  squadron  of  horse  so 
as  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and 
these,  charging  from  the  I'ear,  caused  a 
panic  in  the  left  wing  of  the  Irish. 
This  decided  the  battle.  The  Mun- 
Bter  troops  fled  in  dismay,  and  were 
slaughtered  with  little  resistance  ;  while 
the  northerns,  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit of  those  whom  they  had  so  gal- 
lantly routed,  and  secure  in  the  thought 
that  the  day  was  their  .own,  w^ere  sur- 
prised by  the  victorious  English,  and 
cut  to  pieces.  Their  heroic  leader  gave 
up  his  sword  to  Colonel  Purdon ;  but 
Inchiquin  having  ordered  that  no  quar- 


*  The  death  of  Sir  Alexander  (Alastram)  MacDonnell 
has  added  not  a  little  to  the  tragic  interest  of  Knocknaaos. 
That  brave  soldier,  who  is  famous  in  Scottish  history  as 
Sir  Alaster  M'Donnell  and  Colkitto  (Colla-Ciotach,  or 
CoUa  the  left-handed),  having,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
Bent  by  Randal,  marquis  of  Antrim,  to  Scotland,  in  com- 
mand of  Irish  troops,  had  a  chief  part  in  the  victories 
gained  by  Montrose  for  the  king  in  1C44.  His  name  is 
preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in 
connection  with  a  well-known  piece  of  popular  music, 
called  from  him  Marshdil  Alastraim,  or  "  Alexander's 
March  ;"  but,  observes  Professor  Curry,  "  whether  the 
march  is  older  than  the  name  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but 
I  think  it  is  "    The  remains  of  Sir  Alastram  were  de- 


ter should  be  given,  the  chivalrous 
MacDonnell  was,  together  with  many 
of  his  brave  men,  put  to  the  sword  in 
cold  blood.*  Four  thousand  of  the 
confederates,  according  to  the  English 
accounts,  perished  in  the  field ;  their 
arms,  colors,  and  baggage  were  lost ; 
and  the  general's  tent,  with  all  his  pa- 
pers, were  among  the  spoils.  This 
battle,  so  disastrous  to  the  confederates, 
was  fought  on  the  13th  of  November. 
On  receiving  the  news  the  parliament 
voted  £10,000  for  Inchiquin's  army, 
and  £1,000  as  a  present  to  himself; 
but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  money 
was  sent,  and  Murrough,  feeling  that  he 
was  badly  treated,  began  to  think  of 
changing  sides  again.f 

A.D.  1648. — The  prospects  of  the  con- 
federates were  now  gloomy  in  the  ex- 
treme. Their  generals,  Preston  and 
Taaffe,  had  each  lost  an  army ;  O'Neill, 
indeed,  could  still  keep  their  enemies 
in  check,  but  he  was  feared  and  hated 
by  the  Ormond  faction  even  more  than 
Inchiquin  himself;  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  fanatics  in  England  gave 
cause  for  the  darkest  forebodings ;  the 


posited  in  the  Dominican  abbey  at  Kilmallock,  but  the 
spot  is  unknown.  Vi/^  Croker's  BesearcJies  in  H.  8.  of 
/c?.,p.67. 

f  Personal  considerations  had  induced  him  to  desert 
the  king's  cause  in  1G43,  when  he  was  refused  the  presi- 
dency of  Munster,  which  he  expected  to  obtain  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law.  Sir  William  St.  Leger.  The 
earl  of  Portland  was  made  lord  president,  and  Inchiquin 
turned  over  to  the  parliament.  It  is  remarkable  that 
both  Inchiquin  and  Ormond,  two  o^  tne  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  that  time,  were  the 
sons  of  Catholic  parents,  but  had  been  educated  under 
the  infamous  Court  of  Wards,  the  great  proaelytizing 
engine  of  that  day 
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resources  of  the  country  were  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  the  general  assembly  was  now 
engaged  in  discussing  the  question  of  a 
foreign  protectorate.  After  long  and 
anxious  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  agents  to  Rome  and  France,  both 
to  solicit  aid  in  money  and  to  ascertain 
what  might  be  the  most  prudent  course 
for  placing  the  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  foreign  power.  Dr.  French 
and  Plunket  were  deputed  to  Rome; 
Muskerry  and  Brown  to  France ; 
and  the  marquis  of  Antrim  also  pro 
ceeded  in  the  name  of  the  assembly 
to  the  latter  country.  Ormond  had 
already  arrived  at  St.  Germains,  and 
prepared  the  queen  for  the  recep- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  Irish  envoys. 
Besides  the  instructions  which  they 
had  received  from  the  general  assem- 
bly, Muskerry  and  Browne  were  the 
bearers  of  a  private  message  from 
Preston  and  Taaffe,  and  to  this  alone 
was  any  serious  consideration  given  in 
the  conference  with  the  queen.  Her 
majesty's  answer  to  the  public  message 
was  a  mere  deception ;  and  henceforth 
the  confederation  was  nothing  more 
than  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Ormond. 

The  supreme  council  and  Inchiquiu 
had  for  some  time  been  treating  in  an 
underhand  way  about  a  truce,  but  their 
negotiations  now  became  more  direct. 
Inchiquin  demanded  from  them  4,000 
dollars  a  month,  to  support  his  merce- 
nary army,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
continued  to  press  his  demands  on  the 
Elnglish  parliament,  to  conceal  his  de- 


signs. A  meeting  of  the  general  as- 
sembly was  called,  and  Rinuccini,  who 
was  at  Waterford,  was  very  pressingly 
invited  by  the  supreme  council  to  give 
it  tlie  sanction  of  his  presence.  At 
length  he  complied,  and  the  session 
was  opened  on  the  20th  of  April,  when 
the  discussion  of  the  treaty  with  Inchi- 
quin commenced.  Inchiquin  had  al- 
ready incurred  the  suspicions  of  parlia- 
ment, and  some  of  his  officers  had 
revolted  against  him.  His  power  was 
therefore  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
nuncio  protested  against  any  accommo- 
dation with  the  man  whose  hands  were 
still  red  with  the  blood  of  the  priests 
whom  he  had  massacred  on  the  rock  of 
Cashel.  The  nuncio's  energetic  remon- 
strance prevailed  with  the  bishops, 
fourteen  of  whom  subscribed  a  con- 
demnation of  the  truce.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  truce  was  signed  at 
Dungarvan  on  the  20th  of  May.  It 
provided  that  Catholics  should  not  be 
molested  in  the  practice  of  their  re- 
ligion, except  in  the  garrisons  or 
quarters  of  Lord  Inchiquin,  where  it 
would  not  be  tolerated.  Preston  and 
Inchiquin  now  united  their  forces,  and 
prepared  to  march  against  O'Neill;  to 
crush  whom  was  the  object  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  both.  The  nuncio  had, 
however,  a  dreadful  weapon  yet  in 
store.  On  the  morning  of  the  tilth  of 
May,  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  abettors  of  the  truce,  and 
an  interdict  against  all  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  in  which  it  would  be  re- 
ceived or  observed,  were  published  oh 
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the  gates  of  tlie  cathedral  at  Kilkenny, 
and  the  nuncio  himself  privately  with- 
drew from  that  city  and  repaired  to 
the  camp  of  Owen  Koe  at  Marybor- 
ough. This  was  a  fearful  expedient, 
involving  as  it  did  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  in  o'ne  punishment.  It  was, 
perhaps,  inexcusable;  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  nuncio  was 
aware  the  life  of  O'Neill  was  aimed  at, 
and  that  he  saw  the  cause  of  the  Church 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  sacrificed  by 
the  perverse  conduct  of  the  Orraondists, 
upon  whom  no  ordinary  argument 
could  make  any  impression.  It  was 
with  him  a  last  and  a  desperate  re- 
source. 

The  Ulster  chieftain  had  but  700  of 
his  followers  now  about  him,  and  in  a 
few    days     news    was     brought    that 
Preston  was  within  four  miles  with  an 
army  of   10,000   men   to   attack  him. 
Preston,    however,    was     ignorant    of 
O'Neill's   weakness,   and    did   not   ad- 
vance ;  and  2,000  of  his  men,  smarting 
under   the   excomniunication,   deserted 
to  Owen's  camp.     O'Neill  was  galled 
to  the  heart  at  these  proceedings.     He 
fell   back  towards  Athlone,  where  he 
had  a   garrison,  but  before   he   could 
come  to  its  relief  it  had  been  compelled 
to  yield  to  Preston   and  Clanrickard, 
the  latter  being  also  in  the  field  against 
him.     Owen   Roe  made  a  truce  with 
the  Scots,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  supreme  coun- 
cil, and  the  nuncio  took  his  final  leave 
of  him  and  retired  to  Galway,  where 
he   was   hemmed   in   by  Clanrickard's 


people.  An  angry  correspondence 
passed  between  the  nuncio  and  the^ 
now  degenerate  confederation,  and 
when  he  endeavored  to  convoke  a  na- 
tional synod,  Clanrickard  prevented 
the  prelates  from  assembling.  These 
were,  indeed,  sad  events  for  Ireland; 
and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how  utterly 
dissipated  were  the  hopes  which  but 
a  little  while  before  were  so  full  of 
promise. 

The  discord  of  the  confederates  freed 
the  parliamentarians  from  restraint  in 
Dublin,  and  Monroe  and  his  Presbyte- 
rians not  desiring  the  abolition  of  mon- 
archy, nor  approving  of  the  course 
which  affairs  had  taken  in  England, 
Monck  got  the  command  in  Ulster  in 
his  stead,  and  marching  suddenly  into 
that  province,  surprised  Carrickfei-gus 
and  seized  Monroe,  whom  he  sent  pris- 
oner to  England.  Jones,  the  parlia- 
mentary governor  of  Dublin,  glad  to 
promote  the  war  between  O'Neill  and 
the  confederation,  allowed  the  former 
to  pass  unmolested  through  Leinster  to 
attack  Kilkenny.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  combined  forces  of  Preston 
and  Inchiquin  were  too  numerous, 
O'Neill  would  not  hazard  an  engage- 
ment, and  withdrew  to  Ulster,  having 
foiled  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres  an  at- 
tempt which  those  generals,  in  con- 
junction with  Clanrickard,  made  to  sur- 
round his  small  army.  The  marquis 
of  Antrim,  on  returning  from  France, 
took  the  nuncio's  side ;  raised  an  army 
in  the  north,  and  was  supported  by  tlie 
O'Byrnes,  Kavanaghs,  and  other  Lein- 
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ster  septs ;  but  lie  was  defeated  by 
Incliiquin  and  tlie  confederates.  Or- 
mond  next  reappeared  on  the  stage,  in 
compliance  with  the  reiterated  invita- 
tions of  Inchiquin  and  the  supreme 
council.  On  the  29th  of  September  he 
landed  at  Cork,  whither  Inchiquin  went 
to  receive  him.  He  invited  commis- 
sioners from  the  confederation  to  meet 
him  at  Carrick;  but  after  much  delay, 
caused  by  the  discussion  of  terms  and 
other  obstacles,  the  marquis  came  at  the 
invitation  of  the  general  assembly  to 
Kilkenny,  where  he  was  received  in 
great  state  by  that  body,  and  installed 
in  his  own  castle.  The  peace  negotia- 
tions were  again  interrupted  by  a  mu- 
tiny in  Inchiquin's  army,  when  it  was 
found  Ormond  had  brought  no  money , 
but  at  length,  on  the  iTth  of  January, 
1649,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Or- 
mond and  the  confederation  was  finally 
ratified  and  published  amidst  great  re- 
joicings. 

A.  D.  1649. — That  the  war,  which  was 
thus  brought  to  a  close  after  seven 
years'  continuance,  had  been  under- 
taken on  religious  grounds,  is  evident 
from  the  leading  conditions  of  this 
treaty,  as  well  as  from  all  the  negotia- 
tions that  had  taken  place  between  the 
parties  during  that  period.  The  first 
article  provided  that  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment to  be  held  in  Ireland  the  penal 
statutes  against  Catholics  should  be  re- 
pealed ;  that  a  simple  oath  of  allegiance 


♦  Tlie  commissioners  of  trust  were :  Lord  Dillon,  of 
CoBtello,  Lord  Muskerry,  Lord  Athenry,  Alexander  Mac- 
Dounell,  Esq.,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Sir  NicLalaa  Plunket, 


should  be  substituted  for  the  oath  of 
supremacy ;  and  that  Catholics  should 
not  be  molested  in  the  possession  of  the 
churches  and  church  livings  which  they 
then  held,  or  their  clergy  in  the  exercise 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  until 
such  time  as  their  claims  could  be  fully 
considered  in  a  free  parliament.  By 
another  article  the  native  Irish  Catho- 
lics were  to  be  relieved  from  all  civil 
disabilities,  and  were  to  be  allowed  to 
erect  one  or  more  inns  of  court  in  or 
near  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  to  establish 
free  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
youth.  They  might  hold  the  command 
of  garrisoned  towns  and  forts;  the  Cath- 
olics ejected  from  Cork,  Youghal,  and 
Dungarvan  by  Inchiquin,  were  to  be  re- 
instated in  their  possessions  ;  the  Catho- 
lic regular  clergy  were  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  the  ancient  abbeys  and  monasteries 
of  which  they  were  then  in  possession, 
and  to  retain  any  pensions  which  they 
then  enjoyed ;  and  finally,  twelve  of  the 
confederates  were  to  act  as  commission- 
ers of  trust  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
to  see  the  articles  of  the  treaty  fully  car- 
ried out,  and  to  participate  in  certain 
of  the  functions  which  belonged  to  him 
as  lord-lieutenant.*  In  fact,  the  treaty 
granted  concessions  to  the  Catholics  but 
little  inferior  to  those  proposed  by  Gla- 
morgan ;  and  if  Ormond  had  only  yield- 
ed so  much  a  few  years  earlier  he  would 
have  prevented  innumerable  calamities, 
and  most  probably  have  preserved  the 


Sir  Kicliard  Barnwell,  Geoffry  Browne,  Donagh  O'Calla. 
ghan,  Turlough  O'Neill,  Miles  O'Reilly,  ajid  (ierald 
Fennell,  Esqrs. 
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life  of  the  king.  On  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 
closed  his  wretched  career  on  a  scaffold 
at  Whitehall.  On  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary  Prince  Rupert  entered  the  harbor 
of  Kinsale  with  sixteen  frigates,  and  the 
news  of  the  king's  death  having  been 
received  about  the  same  time,  Ormond 
proclaimed  the  prince  of  Wales  king, 
by  the  title  of  Charles  II.,  at  Cork  and 
Youghal,  the  same  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  Prince  Rupert  at  Kinsale. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Rinuccini 
embarked  at  Galway  in  his  own  frigate 
to  return  to  Rome.  His  mission  was 
unsuccessful,  but  its  failure  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  recreant  and  temporiz- 
ing party  who,  from  the  very  day  when 


.they  found  themselves  involved  in  the 
war,  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
principles  for  which  the  country  had 
taken  up  arms.  Rinuccini  desired  to 
raise  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to 
the  dignity  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
and  the  native  race  of  Ireland  to  the  so- 
cial state  for  which  he  saw  them  fitted. 
These  were  the  principles  for  which  he 
contended.  The  only  fault  with  which 
even  his  enemies  could  charge  him  was, 
that  he  was  uncompromising.  And  for 
the  rest,  it  can  hardly  bv^  denied  that  on 
his  side  was  all  that  the  confederation 
could  boast  of  83  chivalrous,  high-mind- 
ed, and  national ;  while  on  that  of  the 
Ormandists  we  find  intrigue,  incapacity, 
and  cowardice. 
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State  of  parties  after  the  death  of  Charles  I, — O'Neill's  services  sought  by  Ormond  and  by  the  ParHamen- 
tarians. — Ormond  and  iDcliiquin  take  the  field. — Drogheda  and  other  towns  surrender  to  the  latter. — Siege  of 
Dublin  by  Ormond.— rGreat  defeat  of  the  royalists  at  Rathmines. — Arrival  of  Cromwell. — Siege  of  Drogheda — 
Horrible  massacre. — Wexford  betrayed  to  Cromwell — Frightful  massacre  of  the  inhabitants. — Death  of  Owen 
O'Neill. — Ross  surrendered. — Siege  of  Waterford — Courageous  conduct  of  the  citizens — The  siege  raised. — 
The  Southern  garrisons  revolt  to  CromweU. — Wretched  position  of  Ormond. — Meeting  of  the  bishops  at 
Clonmacnoise — Their  declaration. — Kilkenny  surrendered  to  Cromwell. — Siege  of  Clonmel — Heroic  self- 
devotion  of  the  bishop  of  Ross. — Surrender  of  Clonmel. — Cromwell  embarks  for  England. — Death  of  Heber 
MacMahon. — Meeting  of  the  bishops  at  Jamestown-— Ormond  excommunicated. — The  king  subscribes  to  the 
covenant. — New  general  assembly. — Ormond  retires  to  France,  and  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard  becomes  lord 
deputy. — Negotiations  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine. — Limerick  besieged  by  Ireton. — Valor  of  Henry  O'Neill 
—Limerick  betrayed  to  the  besiegers. — Barbarous  executions. — Death  of  Ireton. — Surrender  of  Galway. 
—Clanrickard  accepts  terms  and  leaves  the  kingdom. — Wholesale  confiscations  and  plunder. — Horribl-e  at- 
tempts to  exterminate  the  people. — Banishment  to  Connaught  and  the  West  Indies. — Execution  of  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill — Atrocious  cruelties. — Oliver  proclaimed  Lord  Protector. — Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland. — Death  of 
Oliver. — Proceedings  of  the  Royalists. — The  Restoration. 

;  (FKOM  A.  D.  1649  TO  A.  D.  1660.) 


A  GENERAL  subversion  of  prin- 
ciples and  confusion  of  parties 
characterize  the  period  which  followed 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  The  Scots  in 
Ulster  had,  as  we  have  seen,  become 
royalists,  and  Ormond  and  Inchiquiu 
were  at  the  head  of  the  confederates. 
The  old  Irish  still  flocked  round  the 
standard  of  Owen  O'Neill  as  their 
leader,  and  his  chivalrous  character, 
military  skill,  and  influence  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  enemies ;  but  the 
high  and  sacred  principles  for  which 
he  contended  had  been  long  since 
abandoned  by  his  old  colleagues  of  the 
confederation ;  a  barrier  of  personal 
enmity  was,  moreover,  placed  between 


him  and  them  :  and  provided  he  could 
keep  an  army  on  his  hands,  and  watch 
the  moves  on  the  political  chess-board 
for  some  one  favorable  to  his  country, 
it  was  to  him  of  little  consequence  to 
which  of  the  contending  parties  he  lent 
his  temporary  aid.  Ormond  made 
overtures  to  him,  and  some  accommoda- 
tion would  probably  have  taken  place 
between  them,  had  not  the  animosity  of 
the  commissioners  of  trust,  old  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  council,  interfered 
to  prevent  it;  whereupon  O'Neill  in 
disgust  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  parliamentary  party,  and  arranged 
with  Monck,  who  held  the  command  of 
Dundalk,  to  intercept  the  communica- 
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tion  between  the  Scottish  royalists  in 
the  north  and  Ormond  in  the  interior. 
This  arrangement,  which  was  made  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1649,  was  to  secure  to 
O'Neill  and  his  follow^ers  perfect  reli- 
gious freedom  and  the  restoration  of 
their  estates  ;*  but  Owen  did  not  reckon 
wdth  any  confidence  on  it,  and  the  cessa- 
tion or  treaty  was  only  signed  for  three 
mouths.  The  young  king  was  now  at 
the  Hague,  uncertain  what  course  to^ 
take.  He  had  been  long  promising  to 
come  to  Ireland,  and  his  baggage  had, 
it  is  said,  been  embarked  for  this  coun- 
try ;  but  want  of  money  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  other  impediments, 
prevented  him  from  coming.  It  is 
thouo:ht  that  Ormond,  for  some  sinister 
motiv^es,  discouraged  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land ;  but  Charles  placed  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  crafty  marquis  as  his 
lord  lieutenant,  and  confirmed  the 
treaty  which  he  had  made  with  the  con- 
federates. 

Ormond  and  Inchiquin  having  mus- 
tered a  considerable  army  in  the  south, 
at  length  took  the  field.  In  their 
march  through  Leinster,  several  small 
places,  in  which  either  Owen  O'Neill  or 
the  parliamentarians  had  placed  garri- 
sons, surrendered  to  them :  and  they 
advanced,  Ormond  to  invest  Dublin, 
and  Inchiquin  to  besiege  Drogheda.f 
The  latter  town  held  out  for  seven  days, 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  surrendered 
on  honorable  terms,  the  parliamentarian 

*  PJdlop.  Iren.,  i.,  p.  121 ;  also  Hist,  of  Independence, 
p.  237. 
f  At   this  period  Drogheda  was  called  Tredagb  or 


garrison,  consisting  of  600  men,  being 
permitted  to  march  to  Dublin.  Inchi- 
quin's  next  exploit  was  to  intercept  a 
quantity  of  ammunition  which  Monck 
was  sending  from  Dundalk  to  Owen 
O'Neill ;  and  soon  after  Dundalk,  New- 
ry,  and  several  places  in  Ulster,  together 
with  the  castle  of  Trim,  surrendered  to 
him ;  and  he  marched  back  to  rejoin 
Ormond,  who  had  encamped  at  Finglas, 
two  miles  north  of  Dublin,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  but  removed  to  Rathmines,  in 
the  southern  suburbs  of  that  city,  on 
the  25th  of  July.  Ormond  found  his 
army  too  small  either  to  besiege  or 
storm  so  large  a  place  as  Dublin,  and 
his  only  hope  now  being  to  reduce  the 
city  by  famine,  he  left  Lord  Dillon,  of 
Costello,  with  2,000  men  on  the  north 
side,  while  wdth  the  remainder  of  his 
army  he  proposed  to  cut  off  supplies 
coming  from  any  othei'  quarter.  So 
great  was  his  confidence  in  the  loyalty 
of  his  men,  that  he  wrote  to  the  king 
to  say  "he  could  persuade  half  his 
army  to  starve  outright  for  his  ma- 
jesty." 

On  the  same  day  that  Ormond  mov^ed 
from  Finghas  to  Rathmines,  large  rein- 
forcements arrived  to  the  garrison  from 
England  under  Colonels  Reynolds  and 
Venables ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  besiegers  to 
command  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  further  supplies 
from  beyond  the  Channel.     With  that 

Treda,  by  English  writers  ;  tbis  corruption  of  the  name 
being  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  pronunciation  of  tb« 
Irisb  word  Droichct-atlia. 
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view,  and  to  deprive  the  besieged  of 
pasturage  for  their  horses  on  the  south 
side,  Major-General  Purcell  was  sent,  on 
the  night  of  the  1st  of  August,  v^^ith  a 
detachment  of  1,500  foot  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  ruined  castle  of  Bagotrath, 
about  a  mile  from  the  camp.  This  place 
they  hopf^d  to  fortify  sufficiently  in  one 
night,  and  from  it  they- might  advance 
their  works  to  the  river ;  but  they  only 
arrived  at  the  castle  an  hour  before  day- 
break, and  found  that  it  was  not  so 
important  as  was  supposed.  Ormond, 
as  well  as  the  bulk  of  his  army,  had 
watched  during  the  night,  expecting  an 
attack  from  the  garrison,  and  he  noAv 
retired  to  his  tent  to  take  some  repose ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  Colonel  Michael 
J'^nes  was  pr**pai'ing  to  sally  forth  from 
the  city  with  4,000  foot  and  1,200  horse, 
to  dislodge  the  party  which  had  got 
possession  of  Bagotrath.  It  is  intimated 
by  those  who  seek  by  all  means  to  free 
Ormond's  character  from  disgrace,  that 
Preston  and  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand were  not  at  their  posts  at  this 
important  juncture;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  marquis  showed  bad 
generalship  on  the  occasion ;  and  he  was 
now  roused  fi'om  his  slumbers  by  vol- 
leys of  musketry,  only  to  find  his  whole 
left  wing  in  disorder,  and  the  detach- 
ment from  Bagotrath  retreating,  with 
the  enemy  at  their  heels.  The  confu- 
sion soon  extended  to  Ormond's  left 
wing;  the  infantry  were  deserted  by 
the  cavalry  and  sought  refuge  in  flight; 
and  what  Jones  only  intended  as  a  sortie 
resulted  in  a  total  rout  of  the  royalists, 
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with  the  loss,  as  some  accounts  say,  of 
4,000  killed  and  2,500  taken  prisoners, 
together  with  their  artillery,  baggage 
money,  and  provisions.  The  Ormond- 
ists,  however,  state  that  the  number  oi 
slain  was  only  600,  and  the  prisoners 
300  officers  and  1,500  private  soldiers; 
and  they  add,  what  is  very  probable, 
that  a  great  many  were  killed  after 
quarter  had  been  proclaimed,  and  some 
even  after  they  had  been  brought  inside 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  I'oy- 
alists  retreated  to  Drogheda,  and  others 
to  Trim,  and  a  great  many  of  Inchi- 
quin's  soldiers  went  over  to  the  enemy ; 
but  Ormond  himself  repaired  to  Kil- 
kenny, where  he  endeavored  to  collect 
the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  ;  and 
his  power  was  so  broken  by  this  over- 
throw, that  he  never  after  ventured  to 
meet  the  parliamentarians  in  the  field. 

After  this  battle  Jones  marched  to 
recover  possession  of  Drogheda,  but  he 
found  that  town  ably  defended  by  Lord 
Moore,  and  learning  that  Ormond  wa& 
coming  to  its  relief,  he  Faised  the  siege 
and  returned  to  Dublin.  Notwith- 
standing their  success  at  Rathmines,  the 
parliamentarians  were,  at  this  time,  in 
very  straitened  circumstances.  The  only 
place  which  they  retained  in  Ulster  waa 
Londonderry,  where  Sir  Charles  Coote 
was  so  hard  pressed  by  Lord  Mont- 
gomery of  Ards,  that  he  would  inevita- 
bly have  been  compelled  to  suri-ender 
had  not  Owen  O'Neill  consented  to 
come  to  his  relief.  Coote  stipulated  to 
give  O'Neill  £2,000  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops,  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
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and  2.000  cows,  and  the  aid  was  cheap- 
ly purchased ;  for  as  soon  as  Owen  Roe 
appeared  on  the  8th  of  August,  the 
Lord  of  Ards  and  his  Scots  raised  the 
siege.  Tlie  English  parliament  feigned 
great  indignation  at  the  treaties  made 
by  its  officers  with  the  Irish  Popish 
general,  and  shortly  after  O'Neill  broke 
off  all  alliance  with  that  party. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  the  extraordinary 
man  who  was  then  ber.'nning  to  sway 
the  destinies  of  England,  had,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  parliament,  been 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  so  far  back  as  the  28th  of 
Mai-ch,  this  year;  but  the  troubles  with 
the  levellers,  and  other  causes,  had  re- 
tarded the  setting  out  of  his  expedition 
for  this  country.  At  length  he  sailed 
from  Milford  Haven  on  the  13th  of 
August,  and  landed  at  Dublin  on  the 
14th,  having  altered  his  original  plan, 
which  was  to  land  in  Munster.  He 
brought  with  him  9,000  foot,  4,000 
horse,  several  pieces  of  artillery,  an 
abundant  suppl}^  of  all  kinds  of  mili- 
tary stores,  and  £20,000  in  money.  His 
son-in-law,  Commissary-General  Ireton, 
followed,  as  second  in  command.  The 
parliamentary  force  in  Dublin  now  ex- 
ceeded 16,000  men;  and  on  the  30th  of 
August,  Cromwell  took  the  field  with  a 
well-provisioned  army  of  10,000  picked 
mtMi,  and  mai'ched  to  lay  siege  to  Drog- 
]<eda,  then  deemed  next  in  importance 
to  Dublin  as  a  military  post.  Having 
been  invested  by  parliament  with  the 
title  of  lord-lieutenant,  he  published 
ufter  his  arrival  two  proclamations,  one 


against  intemperance,  and  the  other  pro- 
hibiting his  soldiers,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  plunder  the  country-people. 
His  admirers  plead  this  prohibition  as 
a  proof  that  he  did  not  intend  to  exer- 
cise cruelty  in  his  Irish  campaign ;  but 
-his  only  design  was  to  encourage  the 
peasantiy  to  bring  provisions  for  sale 
to  the  army  on  its  march,  and  in  this 
object  he  was  successful.  He  appoint- 
ed Sir  Theophilus  Jones  governor  ot 
Dublin. 

Ormond  had  o^arrisoned  Dro2:heda 
with  about  3,000  of  his  choicest  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  As^ 
ton,  an  Englishman,  but  a  Catholic,  and 
a  soldier  of  experience  and  reputation ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  garrison  also  con 
sisted  of  English  royalists  or  cavaliers. 
Ormond  himself  withdrew  with  a  few 
troops  to  Trim,  and  rejoiced  that  at  so 
late  a  season  Cromwell  was  about  to  be- 
siege a  place  of  so  much  strength,  and 
before  which  he  was  likely  to  be  so  long 
detained,  as  Drogheda.  The  bold,  and 
energetic  tactics  on  which  so  much  of 
Cromwell's  military  success  depended, 
disconcerted,  however,  plans  founded 
on  old-fashioned  notions.  The  parlia- 
mentary general  encamped  at  the  south 
side  of  Di'ogheda,  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 2d;  and  some  days  having  been 
consumed  in  getting  his  siege-guns  from 
the  ships  that  conveyed  them  from 
Dublin,  and  in  other  preparations,  he 
was  ready  to  commence  battering  the 
town  on  that  day  week.  He  began  by 
beating  down  a  tower  and  the  steeple 
of  St.  Mary's  church,  where  a  gun  had 
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been   placed   that   annoyed   him.     On 
the  following   morning    (Tuesday,  the 
10th)  his  batteries   played  incessantly, 
and  early  in  the  aftei-noon  two  practi- 
cable breaches  were  made  ;  one  towards 
the    east,  in    the   clmi'ch  yard    wall  of 
St.  Mary's,  which  although  the  strong- 
est part  of  the  fortifications,  Ci-orawell 
had  selected   for   attack,  as   it   would 
afford  a  safe  entrance  for  his  horse,  and 
shelter  for  them  on   the  inside  under 
the   church    walls.     The    other  breach 
was   in    the    south  wall    of  the    town. 
About  five  o'clock  he  sent  foiward  his 
storming  parties.     Seven  hundred  men 
entered  the   breaches,  but  earth-works 
had   been  thrown    up   inside,  and    the 
garrison  defended  them  with  such  des- 
perate bravery,  that  the  fierce  assailants 
were  driven  back  throu2;h  the  breaches 
with  considerable  loss.     Some  accounts 
mention  three  several  assaults  ;  but  in 
his  dispatch  to  the  parliament   Crom- 
well    says    the     intrench ments     were 
carried  at  the  second  assault.     Cannon 
were  planted  so  as  to  shoot  down  some 
of  the  Irish  horse  which  were  posted  be- 
hind the  works  to   encourage  the  foot ; 
and    Colonel    Wall,    whose    regiment 
was    defending    the   breaches,   having 
been  killed,  his  men  became  discouraged 
and  wavered.     It  was  probably  at  this 
moment  that    Cromwell's    officers  and 
men  promised  quarter  to  the  Irish,  but 
the  precise  time  at  which  this  was  dv)P^ 
is  involved  in  obscurity.     That  quarter, 
however,  was  offered  is  unquestionable. 
Various  contemporaries,  as  Clarendon 
and  Caite,  assure  us  of  the   fact;  and 


they  add  that  the  promise  was  kept  as 
long   as   the   garrison  resisted ;  "  but," 
says  the  latter   historian,  "  when  they 
found  all  in  their  power,  and  feared  no 
hurt  that  could  be  done  to  them,  Crom- 
well being  told  by  Jones  that  he   had 
now  all  the  flower  of  the  Irish   array  io 
his  hands,  gave  orders  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given."     The  besiegers  had 
before  this    gained  a  tower   in    which 
there  was  a  sally-port,  but  the  passage 
was  so  blocked  up  with  the   bodies  of 
the  dead  that  it  was  useless  to  them. 
However,  being  now  masters  of  the  two 
breaches,  they  introduced  their  cavalry 
through  that  at  St.  Mary's   church,  and 
by  the  other  gained  access  to  the  great 
Tuatha  de  Dauann  tumulus  called  the 
mill-mount,  the   sides   of   which    were 
strongly  defended   with  palisades,  be- 
hind which  the  besieged  disputed  the 
ground    for   some    time,   though   they 
yielded  on  the  promise  of  quarter.     The 
brave  governor,  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  with 
the   officers   of  his   staff.    Sir   Edward 
Verney,  and  Colonels  Warren,  Fleming, 
and  Byrne,  retreated  into  the  old  mill 
on  the  top  of  the  mound,  where  they 
were  disarmed  and  slain  in  cold  blood. 
As  this  position  commanded  the  town, 
all  further  resistance  must  have   been 
useless :  and   the  besiegers   pouring  in 
mrou^'h  the  two  breaches,  crossed  the 
bridge  pell-meli  with  the  flying  garrison, 
and    were   thus    in   possession   of  the 
north   side   of  the    town.      Drogheda 
was  gained,  but  the  work  of  slaughter 
had  only  commenced.     The  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garnson  were  the  first 
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to  be  exterminated.  Out  of  tlie  3,000 
clioice  troops  only  about  30  men  were 
saved,  and  these  were  reserved  by 
Cromwell  for  deportation  to  Barbadoes. 
He  himself  says,  "  Our  men  were  or- 
dered by  me  to  put  them  all  to  the 
sword."  The  fury  of  the  fanatical  con- 
querors was  then  let  loose  against  the 
unarmed  townspeople;  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  Irish  extraction 
that  could  be  found  within  the  devoted 
city,  was  most  brutally  murdered  !  This 
savage  butchery  occupied  five  whole 
days.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  that  Cromwell's  troopers  came  to 
the  great  church  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city.  To  this  sacred 
edifice  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  had  fled  for  pro- 
tection ;  but  every  one  of  them  was 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  as  a  palliation  of 
the  massacre  of  these  innocent  people, 
Cromwell  tells  the  parliament  that 
"they  had  the  insolence,  on  the  last 
Lord's  day,  to  thrust  out  the  Pi-otest- 
ants  (from  that  church),  and  to  have  the 
Mass  said  there."  All  the  ecclesiastics 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  to  death  ; 
or,  as  Lelaud  insolently  expresses  it, 
Cromwell  "  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
plunge  their  weapons  into  the  helpless 
wretches !"  A  number  of  people  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  church  steeple, 
which  was  constructed  of  timber,  and 
Cromwell  tells  us  that  he  ordered  fire 
to  be  applied.  Some  were  burned,  and 
the  rest  were  slaughtered  as  they  at- 
tempted to  escape.  A  multitude  of 
respectable  women,  comprising  all  the 


principal  ladies  of  the  city,  concealed 
themselves  in  the  cripts  under  the  choir 
of  the  church,  but  when  the  carnage 
was  finished  above,  the  bloodhounds 
traced  them  to  these  dark  recesses,  and 
not  even  to  one  of  these  poor  fugitives 
was  mercy  shown.  One  of  CromwelFs 
officers,  who  was  engaged  in  this  horri- 
ble work — Thomas  Wood,  brother  of 
Anthony  h.  Wood,  the  Oxford  historian 
— relates  that  he  found  in  these  vaults 
"  the  flower  and  choicest  of  the  women 
and  ladies  belonging  to  the  town, 
amongst  whotri  a  most  handsome  vir- 
gin, arrayed  in  costly  and  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, kneeled  down  to  him  with  tears 
and  prayers  to  save  her  life."  He  was 
moved  to  compassion,  and  took  her  out 
of  the  church  "  with  the  intention  to  put 
her  over  the  works  to  shift  for  herself;" 
but  while  she  was  even  thus  protected 
a  soldier  plunged  his  sword  in  her  body 
and  Mr.  Wood  "seeing  her  gasping, 
took  away  her  money,  jewels,  <fec.,  and 
flung  her  over  the  works."  Wood  also 
relates  how  "  when  they  were  to  make 
their  way  up  to  the  lofts  and  galleries 
of  the  church,  and  up  to  the  tower 
where  the  enemy  had  fled,  each  of  the 
assailants  would  take  up  a  child  and 
use  it  as  a  buckler  of  defence,  when 
they  ascended  the  steps,  to  keep  them- 
selves from  being  shot  or  brained." 
This  picture,  described  as  it  is  by  one 
of  the  actors  in  the  bloody  scene,  is  full 
of  horror.  According  to  a  local  tradi- 
tion, Cromwell's  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  infant  endeavoring  to  draw  nour- 
ishment from   the   breast   of  its   dead 
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mother,  whose  murdered  body  lay  in 
the  street,  and  his  callous  heart  being 
moved  by  the  affecting  incident,  he 
gave  orders  to  stop  the  massacre  of  all 
who  were  not  found  in  arms.  But  tra- 
dition appears  to  be  wrong  in  this  case ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  a  protniscuous 
slaughter  was  carried  on  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  array  on  the  15th  ;  that 
is,  during  five  whole  days,  in  which,  as 
we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  writer, 
four  thousand  Catholic  men,  besides  a 
fast  multitude  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of 
women,  youths,  and  children,  were  un- 
mercifully slain.*  Cromwell  has  his 
worsliippers,  and  the  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions of  Carlyle  and  Guizot  may 
excite  an  interest  in  his  character.  The 
question  whether  he  was  a  canting 
hypocrite  or  a  fanatical  enthusiast  is 
frequently  discussed  ;  but  let  this  point 
be  decided  as  it  may,  and  his  panegyr- 
ists write  as  they  will,  the  massacre  at 
Drogheda  stamps  him  with  eternal  infa- 
my as  a  monster  with  a  demon's  heart. 
Cromwell,  who  estimated  his  own 
loss  at  less  than  a  hundred  men,  wrote 
to  the  parliament  to  announce  his  suc- 
cess and  the  massacre  which  had  been 
perpetrated,  which  he  impiously  attrib- 
uted to  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  desiring 
that  "  God  alone   should  have  all  the 


f  *  Bruodic,  Propug.  Gath.  Verit.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  14,  p.  678. 
jci'or  oi'iginaJ  authorities  on  the  siege  and  massacre  of 
r>rogheda  the  reader  may  consult  Cromwell's  dispatches, 
bSj  given  by  Carlyle,  or  as  published  with  notes  in  the 
Dublin  Penny  Journal  for  1833  ;  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  pp.  130  and  131  ;  Ludlow's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  300,  303  ;  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii., 
p.  84  ;  Borlase,  Hist,  of  Irish  Reh.  ;  Bruodin,  ubi  supra  ; 
Life  of  Antlumy  d  Wood  (quoted  by  Lingard) ;  Cam- 


glory;"  and  the  house,  on  the  receipt  of 
his  dispatch  on  the  2d  of  October,  ap-' 
pointed  a  "thanksgiving  day,"  and  voted 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  and  the  army,  "in  which 
notice  was  to  be  taken  that  the  house 
did  approve  of  the  execution  done  at 
Drogheda,  as  an  act  both  of  justice  to 
them  (the  victims),  and  mercy  to  others 
who  may  be  warned  by  it."f  Trim, 
Dundalk,  Carlingford,  Newry,  and 
other  places  in  the  north  were  aban- 
doned by  the  royalists,  or  surrendered 
to  Cromwell's  officers  after  little  or  no 
resistance.  Coleraine  was  betrayed  to 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  put  the  garrison 
to  the  sword ;  Sir  George  Monroe  was 
driven  from  Down  and  Antrim;  and 
the  Seots  were  dispossessed  wherever 
they  had  settled.  Carrickfergus  was 
the  only  important  fortress  in  Ulstei 
which  the  royalists  now  held. 

Cromwell,  who  had  returned  to  Dub- 
lin on  the  16th  of  Septembe?*,  left  again 
on  the  27th;  and  marching  through 
Wicklow,  took  possession  of  Arklow 
and  several  small  places  on  his  route, 
and  appeared  before  Wexford  on  Mon- 
day, the  1st  of  October.  This  town, 
though  small,  was  wealthy  and  of  great 
commercial  importance.  It  was  well 
fortified,  being  surrounded  by  an  earth- 

brensis  Eversus,  Epist.  Dedic. ;  and  also  cap.  xxxi.,  &c., 
See  also  the  accounts  given  by  Leland  and  Dr.  Liiy?ard, 
and  in  O'Connell's  Memoir  of  Ireland.  Ormond,  in 
Ms  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  secretary  to  Charles  1)  ,  as 
given  by  Carte,  says,  that  "  on  tins  occasion  Crom  ^vell 
exceeded  liimself,  and  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard  c4"  iii 
breach  of  faith  and  bloody  inlmmanity." 

f  Paa-liamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.    p. 
1384. 
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en  rampart  of  considerable  thickness 
within  the  wall,  while  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  hundred  paces  outside  the 
works,  towards  the  southeast,  stood  a 
strong  castle.  The  inhabitants  had 
until  the  last  moment  refused  to  ac- 
cept a  garrison  of  royalists  from  Or- 
raond;  but  at  this  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  fully  prepared  for  the 
defence ;  the  troops  in  the  town  being 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  David 
Sinnott,  a  brave  and  determined  of- 
ficer; and  the  castle  just  mentioned 
under  that  of  Captain  James  Stafford. 
On  the  3d  of  October  Cromwell  sum- 
moned the  town  to  surrender,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  5th  various  notes  were 
exchanged  between  him  and  Colonel 
Sinnott,  the  latter  requiring  time  to  con- 
sult the  mayor  and  corporation  on  the 
terms  upon  which  they  would  consent 
to  surrender  the  place.  On  the  latter 
day  Lord  Castlehaven  threw  into  the 
town,  at  the  north  side,  1,500  Ulster 
troops  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  from  Hoss ;  and 
Sinnott  now  required  further  time  to 
submit  the  ^propositions  for  surrender  to 
Lord  Castlehaven,  who  was  his  superior 
officer,  as  loi'd  general  of  the  horse. 
During  this  time  there  had  been  no 
cessation  of  hostilities  agreed  upon,  al- 
though the  civil  authorities  of  the  town 
exhibited  their  courtesy  by  sending 
presents  of  "  sacke  and  strong  waters" 


*  Clarendon  says  a  reinforcement,  under  Sir  Edmond 
Butler,  entered  the  town  only  two  hours  before  Crom- 
well's soldiers  got  in ;  but  this  cannot  be  correct,  as 
Caatlehaven  speaks  of  Sir  Edmond  as  being  in  Wexford, 


for  the  use  of  the  parliamentarian  gen- 
eral. A  detachment  of  the  besieging 
army  had  seized  the  castle  of  Rosslare, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  garrison 
abandoning  it  and  taking  refuge  in  a 
frigate,  A'hich  was  afterwards  surren- 
dered at  discretion  to  the  enemy.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbor  being  thus  free, 
Cromwell  landed  the  battering  train 
from  his  shipping,  and  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  for  the  attack.  In  reply  to 
Sionott's  last  note  of  the  5th,  he  wrote 
the  following  day  to  revoke  the  safe 
conduct  which  he  had  given  for  the 
agents  who  were  to  bring  the  proposi- 
tions from  the  town ;  but  added,  "When 
you  shall  see  cause  to  treat,  you  may 
send  for  anothcE."  With  the  relief  last 
sent,  the  garrison  amounted  to  about 
3,000  men ;  and  Castlehaven,  having 
retired  from  the  town,  Sinnott  made  up 
his  mind  to  defend  his  charge.*  Crom- 
well having  selected  the  part  near  the 
castle  for  his  attack,  finished  his  bat- 
teries on  Wednesday,  the  10th,  and 
began  the  cannonade  on  the  following 
morning.  By  twelve  o'clock  some 
breaches  were  made  in  the  castle  de- 
fences; and  Sinnott,  having  caused  a 
parley  to  be  beaten,  sent  to  demand  a 
safe  conduct  for  four  persons  to  treat  on 
honorable  terms.  This  was  granted; 
and  the  four  agents  sent  from  the  town 
were,  Majors  Theobald  Dillon  and 
James  Byrne,  Alderman  Nicholas  Chee- 


when  he  went  there,  and  calls  him  the  governor.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  Sinnott  had  the  command  of  the 
garrison. 
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vers,  and  Captain  James  Stafford,  the 

0  last,  it  will  he  recollected,  being  the 
governor  of  the  castle.  The  proposed 
conditions  were  only  what  might  be 
expected  from  men  of  honor  with  arms 
in  their  hands.     The  inhabitants  asked 

1  full  religious  liberty  for  themselves,  and 
the  garrison  demanded  that  they  should 
march  out  with  colors  flying,  and  with 
their  ai'ms.  bas^sfa^'e,  <fec.,  and  that  such 
of  the  townspeople  as  chose  might  be 
at  liberty  to  accompany  them  in  safety 
to  Koss.  Cromwell  calls  these  propo- 
sitions "  abominable,"  and  the  men  who 
dared  to  send  them  "imjDudent;"  but 
while  he  was  preparing  "to  return  a 
suitable  answei-,"  he  found  means  to 
make  terms  of  another  kind.  He  cor- 
rupted Captain  Stafford  with  a,  bribe, 
or  by  some  other  means.  Cromwell 
says  he  was  "  fairly  treated ;"  and  the 
castle  being  thrown  open  to  liis  troops, 
the  flag  of  the  parliament  was  displayed 
from  its  summit,  and  the  guns  turned 
ao:ainst  the  town.  Seeino^  this  stron^:- 
hold  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who, 
consequently,  had.  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  on  that  side  at  their  mercy,  the 
besieged  were  seized  with  dismay.  The 
besiegers  planted  their  scaling  ladders 
and  crossed  the  walls  without  the  least 
opposition,  and  then  opened  the  gates 
to  their  own  cavalry.  The  panic  which 
ensued  may  easily  be  conceived.  The 
garrison  retreated  to  the  market-place, 
where  numbers  of  the  townspeople  had 
also  congregated,  and  here,  for  fully  an 
hour,  they  offered  what  Cromwell  calls 
"  a  stiff  resistance,"  and  the  street  being 


in  many  places  barricaded  with  cables, 
tbe  enemy's  horse  could  for  some  time  do 
little  execution.  The  assailants,  how- 
ever, poured  in  by  thousands,  and  the 
horrible  massacre  of  Drogheda  was  re- 
enacted,  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child, 
who  came  in  their  way,  having  found 
any  mercy.  Now,  all  this  time  Crom- 
well held  in  his  hands  the  conditions 
for  surrender  proposed  by  the  governor 
and  citizens,  and  his  own  answer  writ- 
ten, but  never  sent;  for  the  agents  from 
the  city  were  still  in  his  camp  when  the 
massacre  commenced.  By  the  answer 
which  he  had  prepared  he  granted  life 
and  liberty  to  the  soldiers;  life,  but  not 
liberty,  to  the  officers,  and  freedom  from 
pillage  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  while 
this  answer  was  ready,  though  not  de- 
livered, and  Sinnott  and  the  authorities 
still  in  ignorance  of  his  decision,  he  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  basest 
means  in  gaining  possession  of  the  castle, 
and  then  would  have  us  believe  that  he 
did  not  order  the  massacre.  He  intend- 
ed, forsooth,  to  preserve  the  place,  but 
saw  "  God  would  not  have  it  so,"  and 
he  "  thought  it  not  good  nor  just  to  re- 
strain off  the  soldiers  from  their  right 
of  pillage,  nor  from  doing  of  execution 
on  the  enemy."  And  he  concludes  his 
dispatch  by  telling  the  parliament  "  that 
it  had  pleased  God  to  give  into  your 
hands  this  other  mercy"  (Drogheda  was 
the  first  "  mercy"  and  Wexford  the  sec^ 
ond  !)  "  for  which,  as  for  all,  we  l)ray 
God  may  have  all  the  glory."*     Al)out 

*  See  Cromwell's  Letters,  published  by  Carlyle,  and 
Cary's  Memorials,  ii.  p.  180 
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800  of  the  panic-stricken  inliabitauts 
attempted  to  make  their  escape  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  but  the 
over-crowded  boats  were  submerired, 
and  all  were  drowned.  Sir  Edniond 
Butler  was  shot  when  endeavoring  to 
save  his  life  by  swimming.  Cromwell 
estimates  the  number  who  were  put  to 
the  sword  in  this  massacre  at  2,000, 
while  he,  "  from  first  to  last  of  the  siege, 
lost  not  altogether  twenty  men ;"  and 
in  recommending  the  parliament  to 
send  over  Ensflish  Protestants  to  dwell 
in  the  town,  he  assures  them  that  "  of 
the  former  inhabitants  not  one  in 
twenty  could  be  found  to  challenge 
any  property  in  their  own  houses."* 

If  the  Ormondists,  as  a  party,  were 
thoroughly  huml)led  by  the  defeat   at 

*  Mageogliegan  mentions,  as  an  incident  of  tlie  siege 
of  Wexford,  tliat  two  liundred  women  were  massacred 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  the  public  square,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance has  been  repeated  after  him  by  many  writers ; 
but  no  contemporary  authority  for  it  has  been  quoted, 
and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  statement  only  re- 
fers to  the  general  massacre  which  was  perpetrated  in 
Ihe  market-place,  where  a  multitude  of  the  townspeople 
— old  men,  women,  and  children — had  flocked  together, 
hoping  to  find  protection  behind  the  ranks  of  the  garri- 
Bon.  Dr.  Nicholas  French,  the  illustrious  and  patriotic 
bishop  of  Ferns,  who  was  then  lying  ill  of  fever  in  a 
neighboring  village,  has  left  us  an  important  reference 
to  the  Wexford  massacre,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Antwerp,  | 
in  1673,  and  addressed  to  the  papal  nuncio,  relative  to 
tiffairs  affecting  the  venerable  prelate  personally.  In 
this  letter,  the  Latin  original  of  which,  with  a  transla- 
tion, was  first  published  in  the  DubV  a  Nation  of  Octo- 
ber 8th.  1859,  Dr.  French  writes  :  "  On  that  most  calam- 
itous day  the  city  of  Wexford,  abounding  in  wealth, 
ships  and  merchandize,  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
Bword,  and  given  up  to  the  infuriated  soldiery  by  Crom- 
well, that  pest  of  the  English  government.  There,  be- 
fore God's  altar,  fell  many  sacred  victims,  priests  of  the 
Lord ;  some,  who  wero  seized  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  church,  were  scourged  with  whips ;  some  were  ar- 
rested and  bound  with  chains ;  some  were  hanged,  and 
others  were  cruelly  put  to  death  bj  divers  sorts  of  tor- 


Rath  miues,  subsequent  events  brought 
home  to  the  Irish  Catholics  in  general 
the  horrible  conviction  that  they  were 
all  involved  in  a  common  ruin.  Owen 
O'Neill  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sup- 
port Ormond ;  and  the  latter,  who,  says 
Clarendon,  "  had  a  great  esteem  of  his 
conduct,  and  knew  the  army  under  his 
command  to  be  better  disciplined  than 
any  other  of  the  Irish,f  offered  Owen 
any  terms  which  he  chose  to  demand. 
The  negotiations  between  them  were 
carried  on  through  Daniel  O'Neill,  a 
nephew  of  Owen's;  and  the  reinforce^ 
ments,  escorted  by  Lord  Castlehaven 
to  Wexford,  were  composed  of  men 
whom  O'Neill  had  already  supplied  to 
the  lord  lieutenant.^  Owen  Roe  un- 
dertook to  furnish  Ormond  with  6,000 

ture.  The  best  blood  of  the  citizens  was  shed,  till  the 
very  streets  were  red  with  it,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  that  was  not  polluted  with  carnage  and  full  oi 
wailing.  In  my  own  palace,  a  youth,  hardly  sixteen 
years  of  agv3 — an  amiable  boy — my  gardener  and  sacris- 
tan were  cruelly  butchered  ;  and  they  left  the  chaplain, 
whom  I  caused  to  remain  behind  me  at  home,  trans- 
pierced with  six  mortal  wounds,  and  weltering  in  -hia 
gore.  And  these  abominations  were  perpetrated  in  open 
day,  by  impious  cut-throats.  From  that  moment  I  have 
never  seen  my  city,  flock,  country,  or  kindred."  The 
bishop  then  proceeds  to  relate  his  own  sufferings  for  five 
months  after,  while  hunted  in  the  woods,  and  obliged 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  without  bed  or  covering,  ofteo 
with  scarcely  any  food,  and  with  never  any  but  of  the 
coarsest  kind.  From  the  same  source  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  Dr.  French's  letter,  we  learn  the  names  of 
the  following  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  who 
were  among  the  victims  of  the  Wexford  carnage,  viz. : 
Fathers  Richard  Synnott,  S.  T.  L.,  John  Esmond,  Pauli- 
nu3  Synnott,  Raymond  Stafford,  and  Peter  Staftbrd,  au'f 
the  brothers  Didacus  Cheevers  and  James  Rochford. 

■)•  Vindication  of  Omo7id,  p.  136,  ed.  1756. 

J  This  appears  from  Castlehaven's  own  statemeui 
{Memoirs,  p.  115) ;  but  the  agreement  between  Owen 
Roe  and  Ormond  was  not  finally  signed  till  the  12th  of 
October,  when  Owen  was  on  his  deathbed.  Vide  Carte' t 
Ormond,  ii. 
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rL.en,  and  this  promise  was  faitlifally 
falnllecl,  altliough  he  did  not  live  to 
perform  it  iu  person.  While  encamped 
before  Derry,  where  he  remained  about 
ten  days  after  raising  the  siege  on  the 
8th  of  August,  he  was  seized  with  ill- 
ness, and  conveyed  in  a  horse-litter  to 
Ballyhaise,  in  the  county  of  Cavau, 
where  he  ordered  his  nephew,  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Hugh  Duv  O'Neill,  to  lead 
the  promised  reinforcements  to  Ormond. 
He  was,  then  carried  to  Cloghoughter, 
a  strong  castle  of  the  O'Reillys  in 
Lough  Oughter,  in  Cavan,  where  he 
died,  on  the  6th  of  November.*  To 
the  Irish  the  death  of  Owen  Roe  was 
an  irre])arable  loss.  He  was  not  alone 
a  consummate  general,  and  the  most 
eminent  on  the  Irish  side  that  the  war 
had  produced,  but  merited  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  na- 
tive population.  Had  he,  in  addition  to 
hw  high  qualities  as  a  soldier,  had  that 
-t 

*  The  death  of  Owen  Roe  was  commonly  ascribed  to 
a  poisoned  pair  of  russet  boots  sent  to  liim  as  a  present 
by  one  Plunket  of  Louth,  and  which  he  wore  at  a  ball 
given  in  Derry  by  Sir  Charles  Coote.  Plunked,,  it  is 
said,  afterwards  boasted  of  the  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  England  by  dispatching  O'Neill.  {Vide 
Colonel  O'Neill's  journal  in  the  DesicZeraia  Gariosa  Hi- 
beniica.)  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  old  Francis- 
can monastery  of  Cavan.  of  which  no  vestige  now  re- 
mains. (See  Carte,  ii.,  88  ;  SindArchdalVs  Monast.JIib.) 
In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  pope's  blessing  was  con- 
veyed to  Owen  Roe,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sword  of 
his  illustrious  uncle,  Hugh  O'Neill,  which  was  sent  to 
him  from  Rome  by  Father  Luke  Wadding.  References 
to  the  castle  of  Cloghoughter  {Clock  Locha  UacMair, 
i  e.,  the  rock  or  stone  fortress  of  Lough  Oughter)  will 
be  *^ound  in  the  Four  Masters  under  the  dates  of  1327, 
1369,  and  1370.  La  tliis  castle  Bishop  Bedell  was  for 
Bome  time  confined  in  1642. 

f  "Owen  Roe,"  says  Mageoghegan,  "was  experi- 
enced in  the  art  of  war ;  he  had  greatly  distJn£:uished 


boldness  or  audacity  which  would  have 
broken  the  trammels  that  fettered  him, 
and  pushed  aside  the  recreant  and  in- 
triguing partisans  who  sacrificed  the 
country  to  their  own  interests  and  ani- 
mosities, he  would  have  served  Ireland 
nK)re  effectively.f 

The  traditionary  horror  with  which 
the  memory  of  Cromwell  is  still,  after 
200  years,  regarded  by  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, shows  how  deeply  his  inhuman 
policy  of  conquering  by  the  fame  of  his 
cruelties  must  have  impressed  the  mind 
of  the  people.  Towns  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant were,  it  is  said,  thus  influenced  to 
surrender;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
generally.  After  the  capture  of  Wex- 
ford, Cromwell  sent  Ireton  to  besiege 
Duncauuon,  while  he  himself  marched 
against  New  Ross,  where  Ormond  had 
placed  Major-General  Luke  Taaffe  in 
command,  with  a  garrison  of  1,500 
men.     Taafie  had  only  undertaken  the 


himself  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  principally  by  his 
brave  defence  of  Airas,  where  he  commanded  in  1640, 
when  that  place  was  besieged  by  the  French  army  un- 
der the  three  Marshals,  de  Chattillon,  de  Chaulnes,  and 
de  la  Meilleraye.  His  ideas  were  clear,  his  pei'ception 
accurate  his  judgment  very  sound.  He  was  dexterous 
in  profiting  of  the  advantages  which  were  furnished  by 
the  enemy ;  he  left  nothing  to  chance,  and  his  plana 
were  always  well  formed ;  he  was  sober,  prudent,  and 
reserved ;  when  occasion  required  he  could  disguise 
his  sentiments ;  he  Avas  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
trigues of  courts ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  possessed  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  a  great  general."  {Ilist.  of  I?:) 
Warner  and  Leland  describe  his  character  almost  in  the 
same  words.  Carte  speaks  of  his  "  honor,  constancy, 
and  good  sense,  as  of  his  military  skill ;"  and  Marshal 
Schomberg's  secretary,  Dr.  Gorge,  says,  "Owen  Roo 
Oneale  was  the  best  generall  that  ever  the  Irish 
had."  (MS.  in  the  S.  P.  0.,  London,  quoted  by 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  in  notes  to  the  Ma^aiias  Excidium 
p.  181.) 
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cbai'ge  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  surrender  the  place 
when  he  deemed  it  untenable ;  and  he 
availed  himself  of  this  discretionary 
power  by  capitulating  as  soon  as  Crora- 
well's  artillery  began  to  thunder  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Barrow.  He  first 
demanded  liberty  of  conscience  for  the 
townspeople,  but  Cromwell  replied  that 
"if  he  meant  liberty  to  exercise  the 
Mass,  he  judged  it  best  to  use  plain 
dealing,  and  to  let  him  know  that 
where  the  parliament  of  England  had 
power  that  would  not  be  allowed." 
The  town  was  surrendered  on  the  18th 
of  October  without  this  condition,  the 
garrison  being  allowed  to  depart  with 
arms  and  baggage,  and  600  men  re- 
maining to  enter  the  service  of  the 
parliament,  while  Taalfe  marched  with 
the  rest  to  join  Ormond  at  Kilkenny. 
Ireton  was  not  so  successful  at  Duncan- 
nou  fort,  which  was  defended  with  such 
gallantry  by  Colonel  AVogan  that  the 
siege  was  raised  in  a  few  days.  Crom- 
well's forces  were  greatly  reduced  in 
numbei-s  by  leaving  garrisons  in  the 
captured  towns,  and  by  a  dysentery 
which  was  carrying  off  many  of  his 
men  Inchiquin  attempted  to  intercept 
reinforcements  coming  to  him  from 
Dublin,  and  had  a  slight  encounter  with 
them  on  the  strand  near  Wexford,  but 
the  parliamentarians  were  successful. 
Cromwell  constructed  over  the  river  at 
Ross  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  first  seen 
in  Ireland ;  and  while  he  himself  lay 
sick,  sent  detachments  of  his  troops, 
which  took  Inistioo^e  and   Carrick.     To 


the  latter  town  he  removed  with  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  on  the  21st  and 
22d  of  November. 

A  little  befoi'e  this  date  the  garrisons 
which  had  been  left  by  Inchiquin  in 
Cork,  Youghal,  Kinsale,  Bandon  Bridge, 
and  some  other  southern  towns,  revolt- 
ed to  Cromwell,  chiefly  through  the 
management  of  Lord  Broghill,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Cork,  who  soon  became  one 
of  Cromwell's  most  active  generals  in 
Ireland.  This  revolt  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  parliamentary  gen- 
eral, who  would  otherwise,  at  that  in- 
clement season,  have  been  placed  in 
great  difficulties  for  winter-quarters  for 
his  men. 

On  the  24th  of  November  Cromwell 
appeared  before  Waterford.  Lord 
Castlehaven  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  this  town  by  Ormond,  who 
sent  1,000  men  to  its  relief,  but  the 
citizens  had  no  confidence  in  the  wily 
marquis,  and  positively  refused  to  ad- 
mit his  troops.  The  defection  of  Inchi- 
quin's  men  fully  justified  their  distrust 
but  they  at  length  consented  to  receive 
500  of  the  Ulster  Catholics,  command- 
ed by  Farrell,  one  of  Owen  Roe's  favor- 
ite officers.  The  strong  fort  of  Passage 
surrendered  without  fii'ing  a  shot,  so 
that  the  citizens  of  "Waterford  found 
themselves  in  a  most  disheartening  po- 
sition; but  the  determination  which 
they  exhibited,  backed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Ormond's  force,  which  lay  en- 
camped opposite  the  city,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Suir,  was  such  that  Crom- 
well, who  approached  from  the  south, 
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i-aised  the  siege  after  a  few  days,  and 
marched  to  Dungarvan.  Here  he  ar- 
rived on  the  4th  of  December,  and  the 
town  having  surrendered  at  discretion, 
he  proceeded  to  Youghal.  Fresh  sup- 
plies reached  him  here  by  sea  from 
England,  and  on  the  l7th  he  marched 
with  Lord  Broghill  to  Cork  where  he 
was  joined  by  Ireton. 

Ormond's  baleful  influence  had  been 
everywhere  productive  of  misfortune, 
and  the  Catholics  were  persuaded  that 
he  and  Inchiquiu  were  leagued  together 
fur  no  good  purpose.  The  citizens  of 
Waterford  would  not  allow  any  of  Or- 
mond's men  inside  their  walls,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  through  the  city 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  fort  of 
Passage.  None  of  the  southern  towns 
except  Cloumel  and  Kilkenny  w^ould 
afford  winter-quarters  to  his  troops, 
who  were,  therefore,  allowed  to  dis- 
perse and  shift  for  themselves;  and 
thus  perplexed  he  wrote  to  the  king  to 
ask  permission  to  remove  himself  and 
the  royal  authority  from  the  kingdom. 
He  had  sent  Daniel  O'Neill  with  2,000 
men  to  succor  the  lord  of  Ards  and  Sir 
George  Monroe,  but  the  help  came  too 
late.  On  the  13th  of  December  Coote 
took  possession  of  Carrickfergus  for  the 
parliament. 

A.  D.  1650. — Impatient  of  a  few  days 
inactivity,  even  in  mid-winter,  Crom- 
well set  out  from  Youghal  on  the  29th 
of  January,  and  crossing  the  Blackwater 
at  Mallow  he  approached  the  confines 
of  Limerick  ;  and  then  entering  Tippe- 
rary,  south  of  the  Galtees,  marched  by 


Clogheen  and  Eochestown  to  Fethard, 
taking  sundry  castles  and  strong  places 
on  his  route.  He  arrived  before  the 
last-named  town  at  midnight,  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrific  tempest,  and  a  Crom* 
wellian  writer  of  the  period  has  left  an 
amusing  account  of  the  ludicrous  effect 
produced  on  the  municipal  authorities 
by  his  summons  at  such  an  unseasona- 
ble hour  and  in  such  a  night.  He  had 
only  a  few  troops  with  him,  and  no  ma- 
terials for  a  siege ;  and  as  he  could  find 
no  shelter  outside  the  town  but  the 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  and  a  few  cabins, 
he  was  glad,  even  at  the  cost  of  grant- 
ing honorable  terms,  to  get  a  roof  over 
him  in  the  morning.  The  governor, 
who  boasted  that  his  town  was  not  lost 
without  a  storm,  wished  to  treat  Oliver 
to  some  refreshment,  which  the  latter, 
it  appears,  had  not  the  urbanity  to 
accept.*  The  authorities  of  Cashel 
brought  the  keys  of  their  town  to  him; 
and  from  Fethard  he  marched  to  Cal- 
lan,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Eeynolds,  and  where 
two  castles,  having  offered  a  brave  re- 
sistance, were  taken,  and  their  garrisons 
put  to  the  sword.  Cromwell  was  now 
marching  to  Kilkenny,  where  an  officer 
named  Tickel  had  secretly  promised  to 
open  one  of  the  gates  to  him ;  but  the 
treason  having  been  discovered  and 
Tickel  executed,  Cromwell  left  a  gar- 
rison at  Callan,  and  returned  to  Feth- 
ard  and  Cashel.  As  spring  approached 
supplies  of  men,  money,  and   military 


*  See  the  IrisJi  Mercury,  news  pamphlet  of  the  time. 
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stores  were  sent  to  him  in  abundance 
by  the  parliament ;  and  on  the  other 
side  Ormond  gave  up  the  command  of 
the  few  troops  he  retained  in  Leinster 
to  Castlehaven,  and  withdrew  to  Clare 
and  Connauojht. 

After  the  reconciliation  of  O'Neill 
with  Ormond,  Heber  MacMahon,  bishop 
of  Clogher,  who  was  so  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  northern  chief,  became 
Ormond's  firm  supporter.  At  a  con- 
gregation of  twenty  bishops,  and  the 
proxies  of  five  other  prelates,  who  as- 
sembled at  Clonmacnoise  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1649,  to  consider  the  deplor- 
able state  to  Avhich  the  country  had 
been  reduced  by  war  and  pestilence,  it 
IS  asserted  that  the  influence  of  the  he- 
roic bishop  of  Clogher  was  very  strenu- 
ously exerted  in  favor  of  the  marquis 
and  the  royal  cause.  On  this  occasion 
the  prelates  published  a  declaration  en- 
joining in  the  most  earnest  manner 
union  and  amity  among  both  clergy 
and  people,  "letting  the  people  know 
how  vain  it  was  for  them  to  expect 
from  the  common  enemy  commanded 
by  Cromwell,  by  authority  from  the 
rebels  of  England,  any  assurance  of 
their  religion,  lives,  or  fortunes;"  and 
finally  beseeching  "  the  gentry  and  in- 
habitants, for  God's  glory  and  their 
own  safety,  to  the  uttermost  of  their 
power  to  contribute,  with  patience,  to 

•  Borlase,  pp.  236-238. 

f  For  some  years  about  tliis  time  the  plague  and  otlier 
epidemic  diseases  raged  almost  incessantly  in  various 
parts  of  this  country.  So  many  as  17,000  persons  are 
aaid  to  have  been  carried  off  by  the  pestilence  in  Dublin 
■JoQf;  during  I60O  -51 ;  and  we  have  details  of  its  ravages 


the  support  of  the  war  against  that 
enemy,"*  The  peojDle,  however,  were 
weary  of  the  war,  and  the  disaffection 
towards  Ormond  continued.  A  meet- 
ing of  county  representatives  was  held 
at  Kilkenny  to  promote  union,  but  the 
approach  of  Cromwell  obliged  them  to 
fly,  and  they  resumed  their  fruitless  de- 
liberations at  Ennis.  Discord  ana  dis- 
trust prevailed  in  the  ranks  of  the 
royalists.  At  Gowran,  in  the  county 
Kilkenny,  the  soldiers  mutinied  and  de- 
livered up  their  officers  to  Cromwell, 
who  ordered  Colonel  Hammond  and 
the  other  principal  officers  to  be  shot, 
and  hanged  a,  priest  who  was  found  in 
the  town. 

Imagination  can  hardly  picture  any 
thing  more  dismal  than  the  condition  of 
the  citizens  of  Kilkenny  when  Crom- 
well and  his  army  appeared  before 
their  walls  on  the  2 2d  of  March,  1650. 
Within  raged  a  frightful  pestilence, 
which  had  reduced  the  garrison  from 
1,200  men  to  about  400 ;  without  stood 
a  foe  as  inhuman  as  he  was  apparently 
invincible.  Heaven  and  earth  seemed 
leagued  against  them ;  so  that  some 
troops  ordered  by  Castlehaven  to  their 
relief  refused  to  march ;  saying  that 
they  were  ready  to  fight  against  men, 
but  not  against  God :  alluding  to  the 
plague,  which  threatened  certain  death 
within    the    devoted    city.f      Yet   the 

about  the  same  time  in  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Cork.  Qal- 
way,  and  other  to\vns.  These  pestilential  visitations 
were  nreceded  by  famine ;  and,  resulting  from  long  sicgeB 
and  such  incidents  of  war,  have  been  classed  as  leaguer 
sicknesses  by  medical  writers.  They  were  followed,  a 
few  years  later,  by  the  true  bubonic  or  oriental  plagua 
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fiuminons  of  Cromwell  to  surrender  was 
answered  by  a  stern  defiance.  The  at- 
tack was  then  commenced  by  can- 
nonading the  castle,  which  was  defend- 
ed by  Major  James  Walsh,  Sir  Walter 
Butler  being  governor  of  the  town.  The 
defence  was  as  brave  as  it  must  have 
been  hopeless ;  but  the  place  was  at 
length  yielded  on  the  28th,  and  Crom- 
well hastened  to  lay  siege  to  Clonmel, 
where  the  garrison  was  commanded  by 
Hugh  Duv  O'Neill,  and  where  Oliver 
was  destined  to  encounter  the  most 
vigorous  resistance  that  he  met  with 
during  the  whole  of  his  Irish  campaign. 
News  was  brought  to  Cromwell 
while  before  Clonmel  that  the  bishop 
of  Ross  had  collected  a  large  army  in 
the  south,  and  was  approaching  to  raise 
the  siege.  Lord  Broghill,  who  was  in 
Cork,  received  reinforcements  from 
Cromwell,  and  with  an  efficient  army, 
composed  chiefly  of  cavalry,  hastened 
with  extraordinary  expedition  to  inter- 
cept the  march  of  the  Irish.  A  battle 
was  fought  near  Macroom,  in  which  the 
[rish  were  routed,  and  the  bishop  of 
Ross  being  made  prisoner,  was  offered 
his  life  and  liberty  if  he  prevailed  on 
!;he  garrison  of  Carrigadrohid,  a  strong 
castle  on  the  river  Lee,  three  miles 
from  Macroom,  to  surrender.  He  was 
brought  before  the  castle  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  heroic  bishop  exhorted 


See  the  aul  horities  on  the  subject  collected  by  Dr.  Wilde 
in  his  report  of  Tables  of  Deaths,  Census  of  1851. 

*  Carrigadrohid  was  soon  alter  obtained  by  a  very 
silly  stratagem,  the  besiegers  causing  a  few  team  of  oxen 
to  draw  weighty  logs  of  timber,  which  the  garrison  sup- 


the  garrison  to  defend  their  post  to  the 
last,  and  was  himself  immediately 
hanged  in  their  sight  by  Lord  Brog 
hill's  order.*  These  events  produced 
great  joy  in  the  camp  before  Clonmel, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  final 
attack  on  the  beleaguered  town  on  the 
9  th  of  May.  If,  after  he  had  offered 
terms,  a  garrison  held  out  for  some 
time  ere  it  surrendered,  it  was  Crom- 
well's practice  to  shoot  the  officers,  as 
he  had  done  at  Gowran ;  but  if  he  con- 
sidered the  resistance  to  have  been  too 
obstinate,  he  usually  put  the  whole  gai*< 
rison  to  the  sword,  as  at  Drogheda, 
Wexford,  Callan,  and  elsewhere.  The 
desperation  with  which  he  was  resisted 
at  Clonmel  made  him  pay  dearly  for 
this  sanguinary  policy.  His  storming 
parties  were  twice  hurled  back  from 
the  bi'each  with  terrific  slaughter.  The 
shattered  houses  inside  the  breach  were 
filled  with  O'Neill's  gallant  northerns, 
who  fought  with  the  energy  of  despair, 
and  were  resolved  to  hold  their  ground 
to  the  last  man.  But  at  length  night 
put  an  end  to  the  fierce  struggle,  and 
the  garrison  having  exhausted  their 
ammunition,  and  all  having  agreed 
that  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable, 
O'Neill  marched  oflf  his  men  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  withdrew 
to  Waterford,  while  the  townspeople 
made  favorable  terms  for   themselves, 


posed  to  be  cannon,  and  terms  of  capitulation  were  at 
once  agreed  to.  See  Cox  ;  and  Smith's  History  of  Cork. 
The  date  of  the  battle  of  Macroom  is  variously  given  at 
the  10th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  May.  The  former  ap 
pears  to  be  the  correct  one. 
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and  in  the  morning  opened  their  gates 
to  Cromwell,  who  only  then  discovered 
tliat  the  garrison  had  departed.  He 
lost  2,500  of  his  men  before  Clonmel, 
and  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  had 
like  to  bring  his  noble  to  a  ninepence." 
He  had  ali-eady  received  pressing  dis- 
patches from  the  parliament,  ui-ging 
him  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
EnQ:land,  where  a  stoi-m  was  threaten- 
ing  from  the  north  ;  and  having  com- 
mitted the  command  of  the  army  to 
Ireton,  who  had  been  made  lord- 
president  of  Munster,  he  sailed  from 
Youghal  on  the  29th  of  May. 

In  the  north  Heber  MacMahon  strug- 
gled for  some  time,  with  occasional  suc- 
cess, against  numerous  foes ;  but  his 
army  received  a  total  overthrow,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  at  the  pass  of  Scarrifhol- 
lis,  on  the  river  Swilly,  near  Letter- 
ken  av,  from  the  forces  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote  and  Colonel  Venables.  The 
battle  was  lost  through  the  indiscretion 
of  MacMahon,  who  unfortunately  led 
his  army  where  it  was  exposed  to  the 
enemy  on   both   sides,  and    was    com- 


*  If  ever  tliere  were  circumstances  whicli  could  render 
military  strife  compatible  with  tlie  clerical  character, 
they  were  those  presented  by  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
troubled  period  imder  our  notice.  Catholics  and  their 
religion  were  threatened  with  extermination.  Their 
struggle  was  not  aggressive  ;  it  was  for  their  faith  and 
their  lives  ;  and  forbearance,  which  entailed  evils  not 
alone  on  themselves  but  on  countless  generations  after 
them,  would  have  been  a  crime.  Among  the  Irish  ec- 
clesiastics who  were  thus  forced  to  become  the  leaders 
of  their  people  in  the  battle-field,  one  of  the  most  distio- 
gujshed  was  Heber  MacMahon,  bishop  of  Clogher.  He 
is  first,  strangely  enough,  introduced  to  us  while  a 
gtmple  priest,  during  the  government  of  Lord  StraSbrd, 
giving'  private  infoi-mation  to  Sir  George  Radcliffe  of  the 


jielled  to  hazard  a  battle,  although  the 
English  cavalry  were  more  than  twice 
as  iiumerous  as  his.  The  northern 
army  was  completely  annihilated  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  two  days  after  Heber 
MacMahon  himself  was  made  prisoner 
near  Omagb,  by  Major  King,  and  al 
though  promised  quarter,  was  shame- 
fully hanged  by  order  of  Coote,  not 
withstanding  the  service  which,  in 
concert  with  Owen  Roe,  he  had  ren- 
dered to  him  at  Londonderry  less  than 
a  year  before.* 

The  detached  L'ish  garrisons  through 
L(nnster  and  Munster  were  easily  re- 
duced by  Hewson,  Broghill,  and  othei 
parliamentarian  ofBcers ;  and  undei 
coloi*  of  hunting  down  the  unhappy 
outlaws,  who  were  driven  to  lead  in  the 
woods  the  wild  life  of  freebooters,  and 
were  called  "  tories,"  many  acts  of  fe- 
rocity were  committed,,  in  which  the 
harmless  country-people  were  the  vic- 
tims. The  Cromwellian  colonel,  Zan- 
chy,  distinguished  himself  in  these  ser- 
vices. Preston,  who  had  assumed  the 
government  of  Waterford,  surrendered 


movements  among  the  Irish  refugees  abroad  ;  and  tust 
object  then,  no  doubt,  was  to  avert  the  anarchy  of  civil 
war ;  but  a  further  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  his 
country  induced  him  to  bec(jme  one  of  the  first  associates 
of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  Lord  Maguire  in  the  con 
epiracy  of  1641,  and  he  ever  after  continued  a  firm  and 
consistent  upholder  in  the  council  and  the  field  of 
the  thorough  Irish  and  Catholic  party,  headed  by 
his  friend  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.  He  was  lamented  by 
the  Ormondists,  whose  cause  he  took  up  warmly 
when  O'Neill's  junction  Avith  them,  and  the  barbai 
ities  of  Cromwell,  had  tended  to  identify  them  with 
the  Catholic  party.  See  the  notice  of  him  in  Clarea 
don's  History  of  tlie  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  p.  186,  &« 
ed.  1756. 
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that  city  to  Ireton  on  tlie  lOtli  of 
August.  The  fort  of  Duncannon  fol- 
lowed. The  city  of  Limerick,  the  castle 
of  Athlone,  and  the  whole  of  Conn^ught 
and  Clare  still,  however,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Catholics. 

Ormond  finding  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Limerick  refused  to  receive  from  him 
a  garrison,  solicited  the  intervention  of 
the  Catholic  bishops,  who  accordingly 
met  in  that  city  on  the  8th  of  March. 
Their  suggestions  were  not  very  pala- 
table to  the  marquis,  who  withdrew  to 
Loughrea,  where  the  bishops  held  an 
adjourned  meeting,  and  on  the  28tli  of 
March  published  a  declaration,  express- 
ing their  conviction  that  the  national 
loyalty  was  unshaken,  although  the 
people  had  ground  enough  for  distrust 
and  jealousy,  and  urging  that  some  set- 
tled course  should  be  taken  to  give 
them  confidence.  There  was  surely 
nothing  in  the  antecedents  of  Ormond 
or  Inchiquin  which  could  induce  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  place  reliance  on 
them ;  and  it  was  said  that  at  this  very 
time  they  were  treating  with  the  Crom- 
wellian  authorities  for  the  admission 
of  the  Protestant  party  among  the 
royalists  to  protection.  Hugh  O'Neill, 
the  gallant  defender  of  Clonmel,  was 
now  governoi-  of  Limerick,  and  it  was 
probably  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
magistrates  invited  Ormond  to  come 
and  settle  the  garrison ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  marquis  appeared  at  the  gate  a 
popular  tumult  ai-ose,  and  he  was  pre- 
vented from  entering.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Connaught,  where  he  found 


that  Galway  had  followed  the  example 
of  Limerick.  On  the  6th  of  August,  a 
congregation' of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
met  at  Jamestown,  in  the  coimty  of 
Leitrim,  and  on  the  12tb,  deputed  the 
bishop  of  Dromore  and  Dr.  Charles 
Kelly  with  a  message  to  Ormond,  rec- 
ommending him,  as  the  "  only  remedy 
for  the  preservation  of  the  nation  and 
of  his  majesty's  interest  therein,"  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom  and  to 
delegate  the  royal  authority  to  some 
person  in  whom  the  people  might 
have  confidence.  This  was  a  deadly 
wound  to  the  pride  of  the  haughty 
Ormond.  He  replied,  that  he  would 
not  retire  from  the  country  until  neces- 
sity compelled  him ;  and  the  bishops 
published  a  declaration  denouncing 
"the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  au- 
thority in  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  for 
the  misgovernment  of  the  subjects,  the 
ill-conduct  of  the  army,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  the  peace."  In  fine,  they 
threatened  to  present  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  him  to  the  king, 
and  published  an  excommunication 
against  all  who  would  adhere  to  him, 
or  yield  him  subsidy  or  obedience,  or 
who  would  support  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment. 

That  the  bishops  were  not  mistaken 
in  the  course  which  they  had  pursued 
was  soon  made  evident  by  the  news 
from  Scotland,  where  Charles  II.  had 
landed  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  had 
not  only  subscribed  the  national  and 
solemn  covenants,  but,  to  gratify  the 
fierce  bigotry  of  the  Scots,  had,  on  the 
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16tli  of  August,  signed  a  declaration 
pronouncing  the  peace  with  the  Irish 
to  be  null  and  void,  adding,  "■  that  he 
•was  convinced  in  his  conscience  of  the 
sinfulness  and-  unlawfulness  of  it,  and 
of  allowing  them  (the  Catholics)  the 
liberty  of  the  Popish  religion ;  for 
which  he  did,  from  his  heart,  desire  to 
be  deeply  humbled  before  the  Lord." 
The  news  of  this  infamous  act  of  du- 
plicity reached  Ireland  before  the 
Jamestown  excommunication  was  pub- 
lished, and  afforded  the  amplest  justifi- 
cation of  the  strong  measures  adopted 
by  the  clergy.  Ormond,  who  was  con- 
founded by  such  a  prematui-e  disclosure 
of  his  master's  principles,  protested 
that  the  peace  should  be  upheld,  and 
cast  the  blame  of  the  royal  declaration 
on  Scottish  fanaticism.  But  the  sequel 
will  show  that  Charles  was  capable  of 
still  greater  perfidy  to  his  fiiends.  The 
Catholic  noblemen  and  gentry  felt  their 
position  embarrassing ;  but  the  bishops, 
who,  alone,  seemed  to  understand  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended,  and  the 
characters  of  the  men  they  had  to  deal 
with,  remained  firm.  Ormond  sum- 
moned a  general  assembly,  which  met 
at  Loughrea  on  the  15th  of  November, 
while  he  stopped  at  Kilcolgan,  about 
ten  miles  distant;  but  the  time  was 
wasted  in    recriminatory  messages  be- 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Incliiquin  subseqently  be- 
came a  Oatliolic ;  and  Borlase  refers  to  his  change  of  re- 
ligion as  the  only  cause  of  his  being  refused  the  presi- 
dency of  Munster  after  the  restoration,  a  similar  change 
preventing  the  appointment  of  Viscount  Dillon,  of  Cos- 
tello,  as  president  of  Connaught.  {Sist.  of  the  Ir.  licb. 
p.  278.)  Inchiquin  was  created  earl  by  Charles  II.,  at 
Cologne,  in  1654 ;  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 


tween  him  and  the  meeting;  and,  at 
length,  having  left  power  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Clanrickard  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  lord-deputy,  provided  the  assem- 
bly engaged  to  obey' him,  he  embarked 
at  Galway,  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, accompanied  by  Lord  Inchiquin,* 
Colonels  Vaughan,  Wogan,  and  Daniel 
O'Neill,  and  about  twenty  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  after  a  tempefst- 
uous  voyage,  in  which  a  vessel  contain- 
ing his  baggage,  servants,  and  some  pas- 
sengers ^vas  lost,  arrived  the  following 
month  at  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany.  To 
Castlehaven,  who  reluctantly  remained 
behind,  he  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  army,  with  an  injunction  to  keep 
up  a  bustle,  as  that  fiivolous  noble- 
man expresses  it,  to  divert  a  part  ot 
the  enemy's  attention  to  this  country, 
while  King  Charles  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  Tweed  into  England.  Com- 
missioners were  soon  after  deputed  by 
the  parliament  to  treat  with  the  assem- 
bly for  a  final  submission  of  the  nation, 
on  favorable  terms ;  but  the  extreme 
loyalists  scouted  such  an  arrangement, 
although  the  Irish  decidedly  sacrificed 
their  interests  in  rejecting  it. 

A.  D.  1651. — The  new  year  found  the 
assembly  deeply  engaged  in  the  discus- 
sion of  a  project  for  mortgaging  the 
town  of  Galway  and  some  other  places 

general  in  the  French  service ;  was  made  French  gov 
emor  of  Catalonia;  and  was  captured  by  an  Algerine 
corsair  when  engaged  on  an  expedition  against  Spain. 
He  died  in  1G73,  and  by  his  will  left  £20  to  the  Francis- 
can  friars  of  Ennis,  and  also  a  sum  "  for  the  performance 
of  the  usual  duties  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and 
for  other  pious  uses."    See  Lodge. 
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to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  advanced  for  supporting 
the  royal  cause  in  Ireland.  The  abbot 
of  St.  Catherine  arrived  in  Galway 
about  the  end  of  February,  as  an  envoy 
from  the  duke;  but  Clanrickard  thought 
his  demands  exorbitant,  and  Sir  Nich- 
olas Plunkett  and  Geoffrey  Brown  were 
sent  to  Flanders  to  treat  with  the  duke 
himself.  The  bishop  of  Ferns  went  on 
the  same  errand,  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  and  Lord  Taaffe,  who  had  left 
Ireland  before  Ormond,  had  received 
instructions  for  the  like  purpose,  long 
before  this,  from  the  duke  of  York — 
the  king  being  in  Scotland.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  patriotic  bishop  of  Ferns 
prevailed,  it  is  said,  with  the  lay  agents, 
who,  disregarding  the  instructions  of 
Clanrickard,  signed,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  and  kingdom  of  L-eland,  an 
agreement  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  was  to  be  invested  with  royal 
powers,  under  the  title  of  Pi'otector  of 
Ireland,  he,  on  his  part,  undertaking  to 
prosecute  the  king's  enemies,  and  to 
restore  the  kingdom,  and  the  Catholic 
religion,  to  their  pristine  state.  For 
the  outlay  which  all  this  would  require 
he  was  to  be  hereafter  reimbursed ; 
and,  as  a  guarantee,  was  to  be  placed 
in  possession  of  Galway,  Limerick, 
Athenry,  and  Athlone ;  and  also  of 
Waterford  and  Duncan non  when  they 
could  be  recovered  from  the  enemy. 
This  agreement,  which  was  signed  on 
the  2 2d  of  July,  1651,  was  repudiated 
by  Clanrickard,  and  became  a  dead 
letter,  although  the  duke  of  Lorraine 


had  already  advanced  £20,000  on  the 
strength  of  the  negotiations.  The  af- 
fairs of  Charles  II.  were  reduced  to  a 
hopeless  state  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester (September  3d,  1651).  The 
Irish  towns  mentioned  as  security  soon 
fell  under  the  power  of  parliament,  and 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  left  Ireland  to  its 
sad  destiny. 

The  reduction  of  Limerick  was  the 
next  object  of  importance  to  Ireton, 
who  began  his  operations  against  that 
city  early  in  1651.  The  parliamenta- 
rians had  as  yet  no  footing  on  the 
Clare  side  of  the  Shannon,  and  until 
that  was  obtained  Limerick  could  not 
be  effectually  invested.  Coote  made  a 
feint  to  attack  Sligo,  and  having  thus 
drawn  Clanrickard  and  his  forces  to 
that  quarter,  made  a  forced  march  across 
the  Curlieu  mountains  and  attacked 
Athlone  on  the  Connaught  side,  taking 
that  important  fortress  before  any  re- 
lief could  be  rendered  to  it.  The  road 
into  Connaught  being  thus  open,  and 
Galway  threatened,  Clanrickard  called 
Castlehaven  to  consult  with  him.  In 
the  absence  of  that  general,  who 
guarded  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon, 
Ireton  forced  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  O'Brien's  bridge,  and  Colonel  Fen- 
nell,  who  commanded  at  Killaloe,  aban- 
doned his  post,  through  cowardice  or 
treachery,  so  that  Castlehaven's  troops 
were  dispersed,  and  Ireton  enabled  to 
invest  Limerick  on  both  sides.  Lord 
Muskerry  raised  a  considerable  body 
of  men  in  the  south  to  come  to  its  re« 
lief;  but   Lord  Broghill  hastened,  by 
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Ireton's  orders,  to  intercept  tliem  ;  and, 
on  tlie  26th  of  July,  coming  up  with  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Irish  near  Castle- 
ishen,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  drove 
them  back  upon  their  main  body.  A 
hard  contested  fight  ensued  at  Knock- 
naclashy,  where  the  hastily  collected 
masses  of  the  Irish  were  I'outed  with 
great  slaughter.  Most  of  the  Irish 
officers  were  slain,  and  Colonel  Magilla- 
cuddy  was  taken  prisoner.  In  the 
mean  time  the  siege  was  carried  on  with 
great  energy.  The  castle  at  the  sal- 
mon-weir having  been  attacked,  its 
garrison  retreated  in  boats,  and  some 
of  them  who  surrendered  on  quarter 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood ;  so  that 
even  Ireton,  fearing  the  Irish  would  be 
driven  to  desperation,  discouraged  this 
brutality  on  the  part  of  his  officers. 
The  besiegers  lost  120  men  in  the  first 
attempt  to  land  on  the  King's  Island, 
and  300  more  were  cut  off  in  a  sally 
of  the  besieged ;  soon  after,  however,  a 
bridge  was  constructed  to  the  island, 
and  6,000  troops  marched  over,  and 
erected  a  strong  fort  there.  The  plague 
raged  within  the  city,  and  many  per- 
sons having  attempted  to  escape,  some 
of  them  were  taken  by  order  of  the 
merciless  Ireton  to  be  executed,  and 
otliers  were  whipped  back  to  the  town. 
The  authority  of  the  governor,  Hugh 
O'Neill,  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
corporation  and  magistrates ;  and  some 

•  Dr.  Bur]i.e*s Eroernica  Dominicana,  p.  568.  The  bishop 
was  ignomiuiously  hanged  and  beheaded,  and  his  head 
spiked  on  a  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the  eve  of 
of  All  Saints  (October  Slet),  aufl  Irfeton  was  a  corpse  on 


discontented  persons  within  the  city 
commenced  negotiations  with  the  enemy 
for  a  capitulation.  At  length,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  Colonel  Fennel],  who 
betrayed  the  pass  of  Killaloe,  corabineo. 
with  some  other  officers,  and  seizing  St 
John's  gate  and  tower,  turned  the  can 
uon  against  the  city,  and  received  200 
of  Ireton's  men  into  the  gate  that  night. 
The  acceptance  of  Ireton's  hard  terms 
was  thus  made  compulsory ;  and  2,500 
Irish  soldiers  having  laid  down  their 
arms  on  the  29th  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
and  marched  out  of  the  city,  some  of 
them  dropping  dead  of  the  plague  on 
the  wa}".  Limerick  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Ireton,  and  Sir  Hardress 
Waller  appointed  governor.  By  the 
articles  of  capitulation  twenty-four  per- 
sons were  excepted  from  quarter.  Oi 
these,  Terence  O'Brien,  bishop  of  Emly, 
General  Purcell,  and  Father  Wolfe,  a 
Fransciscau,  were  found  concealed  in 
the  pest-house,  and  were  among  the 
first  dragged  to  the  scaffold.  Purcell 
showed  a  faint  spirit,  and  was  held  up 
by  two  soldiers  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. The  bishop,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
hibited heroic  fortitude.  All  along  he 
had  strenuously  exhorted  the  Irish  to 
hold  out  against  Cromwell's  forces,  and 
now  addressing  Ireton  in  a  solemn  tone, 
he  summoned  him  to  appear  in  a  few 
davs  to  answer  for  his  cruelties  and  in- 
justice    before    the    tribunal   of  God.* 


the  25th  of  November.  This  dark-minded  general  wa^ 
at  the  bottom  of  all  Cromwell's  counsels,  and  is  held  ac- 
countable for  some  of  his  cruelties.  He  was  cold,  reserved, 
absolute,  and  inexorable.    During  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
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The  words  seemed  prophetic,  for  eight 
days  after  Ireton  caught  the  plague, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  he  died 
"  raging  and  raving  of  this  unfortunate 
prelate,  whose  unjust  condemnation, 
he  imao^ined,  hurried  on  his  death." 
Sir  GeoJ[fi-ey  Galwey,  Alderman  Thomas 
Stritch,  Alderman  Fanning,  and  Geoff- 
rey Barron,  the  latter  having  only  just 
returned  from  Brussels,  were  executed ; 
as  was  also  the  ti-aitor  Fennell,  although 
sentenced  for  other  causes.  O'Dwyer, 
bishop  of  Limerick,  escaped  to  Brussels, 
where  he  died.  The  governor,  Hugh 
O'Neill,  had,  by  his  former  defence  of 
Clonmel,  and  his  recent  stand  in  Lim- 
erick, provoked  Ireton  too  much  to  ex- 
pect mercy.  He  was  tried,  and,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  gloomy  republican, 
sentenced  to  death ;  but  as  he  had  al- 
ways shown  himself  a  brave  soldier 
and  an  honorable  foe,  some  of  the  offi- 
cers expostulated,  and  Ireton  reluctantly 
consented  to  a  second  trial,  when  the 
life  of  the  gallant  Hugh  was  saved  by 
a  sins^le  vote.* 

A.  D.  1652. — On  the  death  of  Ireton, 
Lieutenant-General  Edmond  Ludlow 
was  made  commander-in-chief  until  the 
orders  of  parliament  could  be  received. 
He  marched  to  the  aid  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  who  was  besieging  Gal  way, 
whicli  town  was  surrendered  on  the 
12th  of  May;  General  Preston,  its  gov- 
ernor, havinsc  some  time  before  made 
his  escape  by  sea.     The  few  detached 

some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  seat  by  their  founder, 
Bt.  Vincent  de  Paul,  were  in  the  city,  and  their  preach- 
ing produced  extraordinary  spiritual  fruits. 


garrisons  M'hich  the  Irish  still  held 
were  reduced  in  succession,  and  the 
isolated  leaders  who  continued  under 
arms  made  terms  for  themselves  and 
their  followers  without  any  common 
concert.  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  was  the 
first  to  lay  down  his  arms  in  this 
way ;  Colonels  O'Dwyer  and  Turlough 
O'Neill,  the  earl  of  Westmeath,  and 
Lord  Enniskillen,  acted  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  terms  generally  were  for 
permission  to  reside  under  the  com- 
monwealth, or  to  enter  the  service  of  a 
foreign  prince  in  amity  with  England ; 
but  this  mercy  was  not  extended  to 
those  who  took  up  arms  in  the  fii-st 
year  of  the  war,  or  belonged  to  the 
first  general  assembly,  or  who  had  com- 
mitted murder,  or  taken  orders  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  Lord  Muskerry  sur- 
rendered the  strono;  castle  of  Ross,  near 
Killarney,  to  Ludlow,  on  the  27th  of 
June.  One  of  the  last  chieftains  of 
note  who  capitulated  was  Colonel 
Richard  Grace,  with  whom  1,250  men 
laid  down  their  arras.  Clanrickard 
sent  Castlehaven  to  Charles  II.  for  his 
last  instructions.  That  lord  did  not  re- 
turn, but  sent  the  king's  answer  to  the 
message,  which  was  to  make  the  best 
conditions  he  could  for  himself;  and  on 
the  11th  of  October,  being  then  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  at  Carrick,  Clan- 
rickard accepted  a  pass  from  the  parlia- 
mentarian authorities,  with  liberty  to 
transport  himself  f  and  3,000  of  his  fol- 

»  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  379. 
f  Clanrickard  did  not  go  to  the  continent,  but  retired 
to  an  estate  which  he  had  at  Summerhill,  in  Kent, 
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lowers  to  a  foreign  country  witliin  three 
months.  Thus  was  the  last  vestige  of 
royal  authority  withdrawn  from  Ire- 
land. 

The  ruin  that  now  overspread  the 
face  of  Ireland  must  have  been  dark 
and  sorrowful  enough,  but  the  measure 
of  her  woes  was  yet  to  be  filled  up. 
War,  and  fiimine,  and  pestilence  had 
done  their  share,  but  the  rapine  and 
vengeance  which  assumed  the  name  of 
law  had  yet  to  complete  the  work  of 
desolation.  "  The  sword  of  extermina- 
tion," says  an  Irish  historian,  "had 
passed  over  the  land,  and  the  soldier 
sat  down  to  banquet  on  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  natives."*  Cromwell 
and  his  council  had  indeed  seriously 
contemplated  the  utter  extirpation  of 
the  Irish  race ;  but  that  fiendish  project 
appeared  still  too  difiicult,  and  even  to 
them  too  revolting,f  and  accordingly, 
by  the  act  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland, 
passed  by  the  English  parliament,  Au- 
gust 12,  1652,  it  was  decreed  that  full 
pardon  should  be  granted  to  "  all  hus- 
bandmen and  others  of  the  inferior  sort 
not  possessed  of  lands  or  goods  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  ,£10 ;"  while  persons 
of  property  were  to  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  according  to  a  certain  classifi- 
cation. Those  comprehended  under  the 
first  six  heads  set  forth  in  the  act — and 
they  comprised    all   the   great  landed 


where  he  died  in  1657.  {ArcMalVs  Lodge,  i.,  136.) 
He  was  courteous  and  humane,  but  not  a  man  of 
shining  abilities.  His  sympatliies  were  wholly  Eng. 
lish ;  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  his  religion  was  merged 
In  his  loyalty;  yet  in  the  early  years  of  the  confed- 
erstioQ  he  often   expostulated   with   Ormoud  on  his 


proprietors  and  all  the  Catholic  clergy 
— were  excepted  from  pardon  of  life  or 
estate ;  others,  who  merely  held  com- 
missions as  officers  in  the  royalist  army, 
were  to  be  banished,  and  forfeit  their 
estates,  except  the  equivalent  to  one- 
third,  which  would  be  assigned  for  the 
support  of  their  wives  and  children ; 
those  w^ho,  although  opposed  to  the 
parliament,  might  be  found  worthy  of 
mercy,  and  who  were  not  included 
under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  also 
forfeited  two  thirds  of  their  estates,  but 
were  to  receive  an  equivalent  to  the  re- 
maining third,  wherever  the  parliament 
might  choose  to  allot  it  to  them ;  and, 
finally,  all  who  were  perfectly  innocent, 
that  is,  who  had  no  share  whatever  in 
the  war,  but  yet  were  not  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  parliament,  or  had  not 
manifested  their  "  constant,  good  afiec- 
tion  to  it,"  foi'feited  one-third  of  their 
estates,  and  were  to  receive  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  remainder  elsewhere.^  Thus 
all  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Ireland  were 
indiscriminately  deprived  of  their  he- 
reditary estates ;  and  such  as  might  be 
declared  by  Cromwell's  commissioners 
innocent  of  the  rebellion,  and  were  to 
receive  back  any  portion  of  their  prop- 
erty, should  transplant  themselves  and 
their  families  beyond  the  Shannon, 
where  allotments  of  the  wasted  tracts 
of  Connaught  and  Clare  would  be  given 


unyielding  and  hostile  disposition  towards  tho  Cathoho 
party. 

*  Curry's  Review  of  the  'Oinl  Wars  of  Ireland. 

f  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 

J  See  the  Act,  published  from  the  origioaJ,  in  Lingard, 
vol.  vui.,  Append.  WV. 
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to  them.  The  other  three  provinces 
were  reserved  for  Protestants ;  and  any 
of  the  transplanted  Catholics  who 
miffht  be  found  in  them  after  the  1st  of 
May,  1654,  without  a  passport,  might, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  be 
killed,  without  tiial  or  order  of  mams- 
(rate,  by  any  one  who  saw  or  met  them. 
Moreover,  those  who  by  this  "  act  of 
grace"  received  allotments  in  Clare  or 
Connaught  were  obliged  to  give  re- 
leases of  their  titles  to  their  former  es- 
tates in  consideration  of  what  was  now 
assigned  to  them,  to  bar  themselves  and 
their  heirs  from  laying  claim  to  their 
old  inheritances;  and  they  were  sent 
into  wild  and  uncultivated  districts, 
without  cattle  to  stock  the  land,  or  as-- 
ricultural  implements  to  till  it,  or 
houses  to  shelter  them ;  so  that  many 
Irish  gentlemen  and  their  families 
actually  perished  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger. They  were  not  suffered  to  re- 
side within  two  miles  of  the  Shan- 
non,  or  four    miles    of  the  sea,   or   of 

*  See  P.  Walslie's  Reply  to  a  Person  of  Quality,  pp. 
33,  147,  &c  ;  also  the  government  proclamations  ;  tracts 
on  tlie  Irish  Transplantation,  published  in  1654  ;  Thur- 
loe's  Papers,  &c.  Many  of  the  transplanted  Irish  having 
erected  cabins  and  creaghts,  as  the  hurdle  houses  were 
then  called,  near  Athlone,  the  military  authorities  vrere 
ordered  to  banish  "  all  the  Irish  and  other  Popish  per- 
Bons"  from  that  neighborhood,  so  that  no  such  gathering 
of  them  should  be  allowed  within  five  English  miles  of 
Athlone. — MS.  Orders  of  Council,  Dublin  Castle. 

f  Morrice's  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  vol.  i.,  p.  39. 
Lord  Antrim's  estate  of  107,611  acres  was  allotted  to  Sir 
Volra  Clotworthy,  afterwards  Lord  Massareene,  and  a 
few  others  whose  adventures  and  pay  did  not  exceed 
£7,000  (Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.,  p.  278).  From  Sir 
William  Petty's  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  and  the 
official  sources  consulted  by  Mr.  Brchenoup,  we  glean 
the  following  data  relating  to  the  Cromwellian  Confisca- 
tion :•—  Tie  surface  of  Ireland  was  estimated  at  10,500,000 


Gal  way,  or  in  any  garrison  or  market 
town.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  whole  kingdom 
was  surveyed  and  mapped  out  by  Dr. 
Petty,  and  the  forfeited  estates  dis^ 
tributed  among  the  adventurers  who 
had  advanced  money  for  carrying  on 
the  war  under  the  confiscatins:  acts  of 
February  and  March,  1642,  and  in 
liquidation  of  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to 
Cromwell's  soldiery.  According  to  the 
stipulations  on  which  the  money  was 
borrowed,  the  adventurers  were  to  ]*e- 
ceive  for  £200  a  thousand  acres  of  good 
land  in  Ulster,  £300  a  thousand  acres  in 
Connaught,  for  .£450  a  thousand  acres  in 
Munster,  and  for  £600  a  thousand  acres 
in  Leinster ;  the  bogs,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains being  thrown  in  gratis  as  waste 
or  unprofitable  land ;  but  we  are  told 
by  a  contemporary  Avriter  that  the 
highest  value  set  on  the  land  at  the 
time  of  the  distribution  was  four  shil- 
lings per  acre,  some  being  only  valued 
at  one  penny.f 


plantation  acres,  of  which  3,000,000  were  occupied  Ijy 
water,  bogs,  and  coarse  or  unprofitable  land.  Of  the 
remaining  7,500,000  acres,  5,200,000  belonged  to  Catho- 
lics and  sequestered  Protestants  before  1641,  300,000  to 
the  Church,  and  2,000,000  to  Protestants  planted  by 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  Cromwellian  government 
confiscated  5,000,000  acres,  which  they  disposed  of  aa 
foUows : — to  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  before 
Cromwell's  arrival  in  1649,  400,000  acres,  in  Wicklow, 
Longford,  Leitrim,  and  Donegal ;  to  soldiers  who  served 
smce  1649,  1,410,000  acres  ;  to  the  adventurers  who  ad- 
vanced money  under  the  acts  of  1642,  about  800,000 
acres ;  to  certain  individuals  who  were  favorites  oi 
Cromwell,  100,000  acres  ;  retained  by  government,  but 
let  on  profitable  leases  to  Protestants  in  the  counties  oi 
Dublin,  Louth,  Cavan,  and  Kildare,  about  800,000  acres 
besides  the  house  property  in  walled  towns  and  cities . 
to  the  transplanted  Irish  in  Connaught  and  Clare 
700,000  acres ;  to  which  Petty  adds  (writing,  however. 
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The  Irish  soldiers  wLo  accepted  ban- 
ishment, on  laying  down  their  arms, 
numbered  about  34,000,  who  left  the 
country  under  different  leaders,  and 
entered  the  service  of  France,  Spain, 
Austria,  or  Venice ;  and  their  faithful 
attachment  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles 
11.  obtained  for  that  unhappy  prince, 
when  abandoned  by  almost  all  besides, 
honor  and  support  in  foreign  courts.* 
But  as  the  wives  and  families  of  these 
exiles  were,  for  the  most  part,  left  be- 
hind, and  were,  besides  a  great  many 
others,  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution, 
the  government  adopted  the  heartless 
expedient  of  shipping  them  off  in  great 
numbers  to  the  pestilential  settlements 
of  the  West  Indies.f  Sir  William 
Petty  states  that  6,000  boys  and  girls 
were  thus  transported.  But  the  total 
number  of  Irish  sent  to  perish  in  the 
tobacco  islands,  as  they  were  called, 
was  estimated  in  some  Irish  accounts  at 
100,000.     Force,  was   necessary  to  col- 


in  1673,  long  after  the  Restoration)  "  innocent  Papists, 
1,200,000  acres.  This  was  called  the  Down  Survey,  or 
Down  Admeasurement  of  Ireland  ;  and,  as  an  example 
of  the  complete  desolation  of  the  comitry  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  we  are  told  that  no  one  was  left  of  the  old 
inhabitants  in  Tipperary  who  could  point  out  the  bounds 
of  the  estates,  so  that  an  order  from  government  was 
necessary  to  bring  back  from  Connaught  five  or  six 
families  to  accompany  the  surveyore  and  show  them  the 
boundaries. — Privy  Council  Book,  A  5, 

*"The  importance,"  says  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  "then 
attached  by  the  French  government  to  the  Irish  regi- 
Hients  in  its  service  was  so  great,  that,  feven  after  Car- 
dinal Mazarin's  treaty  of  alliance  with  Cromwell 
against  Spain,  by  which  the  Stuart  family  were  to  quit 
the  French  dominions,  various  efforts  were  made  by  the 
cardinal  and  Marshal  Turenne  to  induce  the  duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II.)  not  to  leave  the  French  for 
tlie  Spanish  service.  Nay,  Cromwell's  permission  was 
■flked  and  obtained  for  the  duke  to  remain  in  the  service 


lect  them,  but  the  government  in  Eng- 
land was,  nevertheless,  assured  by  their 
Irish  agents  that  they  could  have  any 
number  of  Irish  boys  or  young  women 
that  they  required.^ 

For  the  punishment  of  "  rebels  and 
malignants,"  the  regicide  government 
established  a  new  tribunal,  which  they 
called  a  high  court  of  justice,  in  which 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law  were  laid 
aside,  and  every  thing  contrived  to 
confound  and  awe  the  accused  person, 
and  bring  home  the  guilt  laid  to  his 
charge.  "From  the  iniquitous  and 
bloody  sentences  frequently  j^ronounced 
in  these  courts,"  says  Dr.  Curry,  "  they 
were  commonly  called  Cromwell's 
slaughter-houses."  The  first  was  held 
in  Kilkenny,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1652,  the  president  being  one  Justice 
Donnellan,  with  whom  v/ere  joined 
Cook,  who  had  acted  as  solicitor  to  the 
regicides  on  the  trial  of  the  late  king, 
and  the  commissary-general,  Reynolds. 


of  France,  on  account  of  the  loss  it  would  be  to  the  com 
bined  forces  of  England  and  France,  and  the  gain  to 
Spain,  that  the  Irish  regiments  should  join  the  latter, 
as  it  was  known  they  would,  when  the  duke  and 
his  royal  brother  (Charles  II.)  should  be  both  under 
the  protection  of  that  power." — Macance  Excidium, 
p.  185. 

t  Bruodin,  Propug.  See  Lingard,  vol.  viii.,  p.  175, 
note  3. 

X  Henry  Cromwell,  writing  from  Ireland  to  Secretary 
Thurloe,  says  : — "  I  think  it  might  be  of  like  advantage 
to  your  affairs  there,  and  ours  here,  if  you  should  think 
fit  to  send  1,500,  or  2,000  young  boys,  of  12  or  14  years 
of  age,  to  the  place  afore-mentioned.  We  could  spare 
them,  and  they  would  be  of  use  to  you ;  and  who  knows 
but  it  may  be  the  means  to  make  them  Englishmen — I 
mean  rather  Christians  ?"  Thurloe  answei%  — "  The 
committee  of  the  cc/uncil  have  voted  1,000  girls  and  aa 
many  youths,  to  be  taken  up  for  that  purpose."-  -ThuT' 
he,  iv.,  pp.  40,  73. 
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These  judges  made  the  circuit  of  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  and  other  towns ;  and  in 
February,  1653,  the  first  court,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Lowther,  was  held  in 
Dublin  for  the  special  purpose  of  try- 
ing "  all  massacres  and  murders  done 
or  committed  since  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1 641."  The  confederate  Cath- 
olics had,  in  their  declarations  at  Tiim 
and  Oxford,  and  on  other  occasions, 
prayed  that  an  inquiry  might  be  made 
into  the  murders  alleged  to  have  been 
perpetrated  on  both  sides  during  the 
troubles,  and  that  justice  might  be  vin- 
dicated without  respect  to  creed  or 
party ;  but  these  courts  confined  their 
inquiries  to  the  accused  Catholics,  and 
the  result  of  their  labors  affords  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
statements  made  against  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics at  that  period.  Some  of  the  lying 
historians  of  the  time  had  asserted  that 
a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  had 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  yet  with 
all  the  forged  and  corrupt  evidence 
that  could  be  procured,  and  the  cry  of 
blood  that  was  raised,  Cromwell's  high 
courts  of  justice  were  only  able  to  con- 
vict about  two  hundred  persons  in  all 
Ireland    for    those    alleged    murders ; 


*  Vide  supra,  p.  479,  note.  Also  Carte's  Oi'm.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  181.  Carte  relates  the  fact  of  Colonel  Hewson  having, 
in  tlie  name  of  Ludlow,  made  this  offer  to  Sir  Phelim 
on  tlie  ladder,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  after- 
wards Protestant  bishop  of  Kilmore,  who  was  present ; 
and  dean  Ker  is  also  quoted  by  Nalson  {Histor.  Collet.), 
as  an  eye-witness.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  heroic 
sense  of  honor  displayed  by  Sir  Phelim,  and  his  whole 
conduct  at  the  melancholy  close  of  his  career,  redeemed 
many  of  his  past  faults.  Among  the  other  persons  exe- 
cuted were  Viscount  Mayo,  and  Colonels  O'Toole  and 


while  out  of  the  whole  province  of 
Ulster,  where  the  pretended  massacres 
were  said  chiefly  to  have  taken  place, 
only  one  person  was  convicted,  namely, 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  nevertheless 
was  repeatedly,  while  in  prison,  and 
before  the  passing  of  his  sentence,  and 
finally  on  the  steps  of  the  scaffold, 
offered  his  life  and  liberty  on  the  sole 
condition  of  admitting  that  the  counter- 
feit document  which  he  produced  in 
October,  1641,  was  a  genuine  commis- 
sion from  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.* 

The  parliamentary  commissioners  in 
Dublin  published  a  proclamation,  put* 
ting  in  force  in  Ireland  the  27th  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  by  this  and  subsequent 
edicts  any  Catholic  priest  found  in  Ire- 
land, after  twenty  days,  was  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  liable  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered ;  any  person  har- 
boring such  clergymen  was  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death  and  loss  of  goods  and 
chattels ;  and  any  person  knowing  the 
place  of  conceahnent  of  a  priest,  and 
not  disclosing  it  to  the  authorities, 
might  be  publicly  whipped,  and  further 
punished  with  amputation  of  the  ears. 
Any  person  absent  from  the  parish 
churcli  on  a  Sunday  was  liable  to  a  fine 


Bagnal.  The  mother  of  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  was  burnt. 
Lords  Muskerry  and  Clanmaliere,  and  MacCarthy  Reagh, 
were  acquitted,  probably  through  the  interest  of  friends. 
Looking  to  the  number  of  persons  convicted  under  all 
the  circumstances  by  the  high  court  of  justice,  O'Con- 
nell  has  said  : — "  To  a  thinking  mind  there  is  no  quan- 
tity of  written  or  verbal  authority  that  would  so  coerce 
a  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
party  as  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  this  san- 
guinary and  energetic  court." — Memoir  of  IreUmdL, 
p.  323. 
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of  thirty  pence ;  magisti-ates  might  take 
away  the  children  of  Catholics,  and 
send  them  to  England  for  education ; 
and  might  tender  the  oath  of  abjuration 
to  all  persons  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who,  on  refusal,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  during  pleasure,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  their  real  and 
personal  estates.*  The  same  price  of 
five  pounds  was  set  on  the  head  of  a 
priest  and  on  that  of  a  wolf,  and  the 
production  of  either  head  was  a  suffi- 
cient claim  for  the  reward.  The  mili- 
tary being  distributed  in  small  parties 
over  the  country,  and  their  vigilance 
kept  alive  by  sectarian  rancor  and  the 
promise  of  reward,  it  must  have  been 
difficult  for  a  priest  to  escape  detection  ; 
but  many  of  them,  nevertheless,  braved 
the  danger  for  their  poor  scattei'ed 
flocks ;  and  residing  in  caverns  in  the 
mountains,  or  in  lonely  hovels  in  the 
bogs,  "  they  issued  forth  at  night  to 
carry  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the 
huts  of  their  oppressed  and  suffering 
countrymen."f     Well    might   an   Irish 

*  Vide  Lingard,  vol.  viii.,  p.  178,  and  the  authorities 
there  quoted.  At  the  same  time  the  nuns  were  ordered 
to  marry  or  to  leave  Ireland. 

t  Ibid.  Dr.  Lingard  refers  to  MS.  letters  in  his  posses- 
eion,  and  ta  Bruodin  COG.  In  Morison's  Threnodia  we 
are  told  how  the  Rev.  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Ossory,  was  dragged  from  one  of  those 
caves  and  beheaded :  and  Ludlow  relates  in  liis  Memoirs 
(vol.  i.,  p.  422,  ed.  Vevay,  1G98)  how,  when  marching 
from  Dandalk  to  Castleblaney,  probably  near  the  close 
of  1652,  he  discovered  a  few  of  the  Irish  in  a  cave,  and 
how  his  party  spent  two  days  in  endeavoring  to  smother 
them  by  smoke.  It  appears  that  the  poor  fugitives  pre- 
served ihemsplves  from  suffocation,  during  this  opera- 
tion, by  holding  their  faces  close  to  the  surface  of  some 
running  water  in  the  cavern,  and  that  one  of  their  party 
was  armed  with  a  pistol,  with  which  he  shot  the  fore- 
most of  the  troopers  who  were  entering  the  mouth  of  the 


writer  who  witnessed  these  things  ex^ 
claim:  "Neither  the  Israelites  were 
more  cruelly  persecuted  by  Pharaoh, 
nor  the  innocent  infants  by  Herod,  nor 
the  Christians  by  Nero,  or  any  of  the 
other  pagan  tyrants,  than  were  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  at  that 
fatal  juncture  by  those  savage  commis- 
sioners.";|; 

Some  may  say  that  it  would  be  more 
patriotic  to  bury  the  woes  and  persecu- 
tions of  that  dark  period  in  oblivion ; 
b>^t  besides  the  wrong  which  any  such 
omission  would  cause  to  the  integrity 
of  history,  we  must  answer  with  Dr. 
Curry,  "that  British  chronicles  have 
rendered  silence  impossible."  That 
was  precisely  the  period  w^hen  England 
displayed  her  utmost  malice  in  heaping 
calumnies  on  her  down-trodden  victim. 
Like  an  ungenerous  enemy,  not  satisfied 
with  success,  she  added  "insult  to  her 
guilt,  meanness  to  her  cruelty."  "Every 
thing  that  malice  and  bigotry  could 
conceive,  that  craft  or  falsehood  could 
invent,  or  that  ignorance  and  national 

cave  after  the  first  day's  smoking.  Ludlow  caused  tha 
trial  to  be  repeated,  and  the  crevices  through  which  the 
smoke  escaped  having  been  closed,  "  another  smother 
was  made."  The  next  time  the  soldiers  entered  with 
helmets  and  breast-plates,  but  they  found  the  only  armed 
man  dead,  inside  the  entrance,  where  he  was  suffocated 
at  his  post ;  wliile  the  other  fugitives  still  preserved  life 
at  the  little  brook.  Fifteen  were  put  to  the  sword  within 
the  cave,  and  four  dragged  out  alive,  but  Ludlow  does 
not  mention  whether  he  hanged  these  then  or  not ;  but 
one,  at  least,  of  the  original  number  was  a  Cathohc  priest, 
for  the  soldiers  found  a  crucifix,  chalice,  and  priest's 
robes  in  the  cavern. 

X  Morrissoni  Threnodia  Hiberno-CatJiolica,  p.  14.  "All 
these  things,"  says  O'Connell,  "  appear  like  a  hideoufl 
dream.  They  would  be  utterly  incredible  only  that  they 
are  quite  certain."  {Memoir  of  Ireland,  ]). 'dlb.)  Se« 
also  Hib.  Dom.,  p.  708 ;  Clarendon's  Rebellion,  iii  434 
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antipathy  could  believe,  was  attributed 
to  the  Irish  name  and  nation,  and  re- 
peated in  the  di-unkenness  of  success, 
and  with  all  the  cov/ardice  of  security."* 
And  as  the  most  illustrious  of  Irish 
statesmen  has  observed,  these  iniquitous 
calumnies  against  the  Irish  were  calcu- 
lated to  gain  other  advantages  for  the 
Enoj'lish,  namely : — to  make  the  massa- 
cres  and  other  crimes  committed  by  the 
latter  appear  in  the  light  of  retaliation ; 
to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  seizing  the  es- 
tates of  the  Irish  by  the  Cromwellian 
party ;  and  as  a  further  excuse  for  the 
restored  Stuarts  to  leave  these  estates 
in  the  hands  of  the  usurpers.f 

As  to  the  succession  of  events  con- 
nected with  government,  while  Ireland 
lay  in  this  state  of  galling  bondage,  they 
affected  but  little  the  interests  of  this 
courtry.  We  may  therefore  dispose  of 
them  briefly.  After  the  death  of  Ire- 
ton,  Lambert  was  appointed  lord  depu- 
ty, but  through  the  intrigue  of  Crom- 
well's daughter,  the  widow  of  Ireton, 
who  had  married  Colonel  Charles  Fleet- 
wood, the  appointment  was  set  aside 
before  Lambert  came  to  Ireland,  Crom- 
jvell  having  for  that  purpose  suffered 
nis  own  commission  of  lord-lieutenant  to 
expire,  which  involved  the  retirement 
of  his  deputy.  Fleetwood  was  then 
made  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland, 
joined  in  the  civil  administration  with 
four  commissioners — Ludlow,  Corbett, 
Jones  and  Weaver.      These  governed 

*  Curry's  Review  of  tlie  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland.    Dedi- 
cation. 
I  See  O'Conneira  Memoir  of  Ireland,  pp.  303  and  304. 
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the  country  according  to  certain  in* 
structions,  one  of  which  was,  "to  en« 
deavor  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
and  the  power  of  true  religion  and  holi- 
ness ;"  and  another,  to  allow  no  Papist 
or  delinquent  to  hold  any  place  of  trust, 
to  practice  as  barrister  or  solicitor,  or  to 
keej)  school  for  the  education  of  youth.J 
The  act  proclaiming  the  "  rebellion"  in 
Ireland  to  be  at  an  end  was  passed  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1653.  On  the 
16th  of  December,  that  year,  Cromwell 
assumed  the  supreme  authority  under 
the  title  of  lord  protector,  and  his 
usurpation  was  supported  in  Ireland  by 
Fleetwood  and  the  army,  although  the 
stern  republican,  Ludlow,  threw  up  his 
commissionership  in  disgust.  Henry 
Cromwell,  the  usurper's  second  son,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land in  1655,  was  naturally  mild  and 
just,  and  his  administration  would  have 
materially  altered  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try had  he  been  suffered  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  humane  disposition. 
He  is  believed  to  have  averted  the  in- 
fliction of  fresh  grievances ;  but  he  ad- 
ministered most  of  the  cruel  laws  as  he 
found  them ;  and  the  practice  of  kid- 
napping the  Irish  youth  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  West  Indies  was  in  full 
vigor  under  him ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  father  was  inviting  in  vain  the 
settlers  of  New  England  and  the  Vau- 
dois  of  Piedmont  to  replace  the  extir- 
pated  population   of  Ireland. §     After 

X  Parliamentary  journals. 

§  Hutchinson's  History  of  Maaaach^uett8, 100.    Thai- 
loe,  ii.,  459. 
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tlie  death  of  Oliver  (September  3, 
1658),  the  weak  shoulders  of  his  son, 
Kichard,  did  not  long  sustain  the  bur- 
den of  the  usurped  power  bequeathed 
to  him;  and  on  his  j-etirement  to  his 
ancestral  obscurity  the  cabals  of  the 
long  parliament  prepared  an  easy  way 
for  the  restoration  of  roj^alty.  Not  a 
little  of  this  drama  was  enacted  in  Ire- 
land, where  Bi'oghill,  lord  president  of 
Munster,  and  Coote,  lord  president  of 
Connaught,  both  observing  the  turn  in 
the  tide,  vied  with  each  other  in  offer- 
ing their  support  to  Charles  IL  Both 
were  renegades,  both  distinguished  for 
their  savage  cruelties  against  the  Irish ; 
but  in  duplicity  and  utter  want  of  prin- 
ciple the  balance  was  on  the  side  of 
Broghill,  the  son  of  the  unprincipled 
earl  of  Cork.     The  race  between  them 


on  this  occasion,  and  their  subsequent 
attempts  to  depreciate  each  other  with 
the  king,  were  ludicrous ;  but  Broghill 
triumphed  in  the  end,  as  he  produced  a 
letter  of  Coote's  in  which  the  latter  ad- 
mitted that  the  suggestion  for  support- 
ing the  king  first  came  from  him.  It 
was  the  farce  after  the  tragedy;  and 
both  these  inveterate  enemies  were  by 
the  worthless  Charles  Stuart  richly  re- 
warded,  Broghill  being  created  earl  of 
Orrery  and  Coote  earl  of  Mountrath : 
at  the  same  time  "the  estates  of  the 
Irish  who  had  fought  for  the  king  and 
followed  his  fortunes  in  exile,  were 
confirmed  to  drummers  and  sergeants 
who  had  conducted  his  father  to  the 
scaflrold."t 

t  Higgons,  Remarks  on  Bwnei,  p  lOP, 
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Hopes  of  the  Irish  Catholics  at  the  Restoration — Their  grievous  disappointment. — An  Irish  parli»«aei»<i  convoked 
after  twenty  years. — Discussions  on  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland  and  England — The  Act  passea. — Establish' 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Claims. — Partial  success  of  the  Irish  Catholics — Consequent  indignation  and  aiarm  of  the 
Protestants. — Rumored  conspiracies. — Blood's  plot. — The  Act  of  explanation— ^Provisions  of  the  Act  grossly 
unjust  to  Catholics — The  Irish  parliament  desire  to  make  them  more  so. — The  Irish  remonstrance. — Synod 
of  the  clergy  in  Dublin.— English  prohibitory  laws  against  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle. — Cfeneral  dis- 
affection.— Alarming  rumors. — Oppression  of  the  Catholics. — Recall  of  Ormond. — Lord  Berkley's  adminis- 
tration— Catholic  Petition  of  Grievances. — Colonel  Richard  Talbot.— Commission  of  Inquiry — Great  alarm 
produced  by  it  among  the  Protestants  and  New  Interest. — Recall  of  Lord  Berkley  and  appointment  of  Lord 
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attempts  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Ireland. — ^.rrest  of  Archbishop  Plunkett. — Frightful  demoralization  and 
perjury — Memoir  of  Dr.  Plunket  {note). — His  martyrdom.— Turn  in  the  tide  of  persecution— Irish  writers  ol 
the  seventeenth  century. — State  of  the  Ii"ish. — Death  of  Charles  II. 

4 

(PKOM  A.  D.  1660  TO  A.  D.  1685.) 


''f^HAT  the  Irish  should  have  regarded 
-■-  the  overthrow  of  the  regicide  gov- 
ernment and  the  restoration  of  the  king 
as  an  assurance  of  their  own  restoration 
to  their  homes  and  estates  was  only 
natural.  It  was  a  consequence  which 
every  principle  of  justice  demanded ; 
and  although  serious  obstacles  were  to 
be  overcome,  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  king,  for  whom  they  had 
bled  and  sacrificed  so  much,  would  have 
taken  some  trouble  in  their  behalf. 
Many  of  these  plundered  and  expatri- 
ated people,  inspired  by  this  confidence, 
returned  and  claimed  their  own  with- 
out waiting  for  the  tedious  process  of  an 
unfriendly  law  to  reinstate  them  f  but 


*  In  England  the  old  proprietors  generally  expelled 
the  Cromwellian  intruders  without  much  ceremony; 
but  an7  q,ttempts  at  a  like  mode  of  proceeding  in  Ire- 


ne ver  were  the  hopes  of  their  injured 
race  doomed  to  be  more  cruelly  blasted 
Acting  on  the  mean  and  ungenerous 
policy  of  his  family,  Charles  immolated 
his  devoted  friends  to  his  own  and  his 
father's  enemies ;  and  the  whole  history 
of  his  reign,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  con 
cerned,  is  made  up  of  instances  of  the 
most  scandalous  injustice  inflicted  on 
the  Irish  Catholics,  of  persecutions 
against  their  religion,  and  of  triumphs 
yielded  to  their  unprincipled  and  invet- 
erate foes. 

Coote,  now  earl  of  Mountrath,  and 
Broghill,  now  earl  of  Orrery — men  who 
had  slausfhtered  more  Irish  in  cold 
blood  during  the  war  than  any  others, 

land  were  immediately  put  down  by  a  royal  proclama^ 
tion. — See  Carte's  Orm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  398. 
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if  we  except  Cromwell's  massacres  at 
Drogbeda  and  Wexford — were  ap- 
pointed lords  justices  after  the  restora- 
tion, and  to  none  but  the  determined 
enemies  of  the  Catholics  was  any  power 
intrusted.  The  first  Irish  parliament 
held  for  twenty  years  met  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1661.  The  house  of  commons 
comprised  two  hundred  and  sixty  mem- 
,bers,  who,  with  the  exception  of  sixty- 
fohr,  were  all  burgesses,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  of  the  favored 
race,  the  towns  having  been  filled  with 
Cromwellians.  In  the  upper  house 
there  were  twenty-one  Catholic  and 
seventy-two  Protestant  peers ;  but  such 
was  the  jealousy,  in  both  houses,  of  the 
admission  of  any  Catholics,  that  the 
commons,  who  had  chosen  Sir  Audley 
Mervin  as  their  speaker,  tried  to  ex- 
clude them  by  requiring  the  oath  of 
supremacy  from  all  the  members  ;  while 
Bramhall,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  lords,  pro- 
posed with  a  like  object  that  all  the 
peers  should  receive  the  sacrament  at 
his  hands.  This  parliament  voted  the 
large  sum  of  £30,000  to  the  now  duke 
of  Ormond,*  who  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  in  October  this  year,  but 
^id  not  come  to  Ireland  until  the  fol- 


*  Ormond  gained  enormously  by  the  war.  Dr.  Frencli 
buys  tlie  duke's  estates  were  so  encumbered  as  not  to 
have  produced  more  than  £7,000  a  year  before  tlie  war, 
although  wortli  £40,000,  but  that  a  few  years  after  the 
resto ration  they  produced  liim  £80,000  a-year.  {Un- 
kind Deserter,  chap,  xii.)  The  earl  of  Essex,  says  Or- 
mond, received  over  £300,000  in  this  kingdom,  besides 
ail  his  great  places  and  employments.  {State  Lett., 
Ma— 214.) 


lowing  July ;  and  the  session  was  taken 
up  with  discussions  on  the  Bill  of  Settle-  - 
ment,  which  was  warmly  opposed  by 
the  Irish  Catholics  through  their 
counsel,  but  was  passed  by  the  Irish 
parliament  on  the  15th  of  September, 
and  transmitted  to  England,  where  it 
underwent  a  second  discussion  before 
the  king  and  council.  Here,  again,  its 
injustice  was  ably  argued  by  Irish 
agents,  but  all  opposition  to  it  was 
overruled ;  the  claims  of  the  dispos 
sessed  Irish  royalists  were  treated  as 
unreasonable;  their  counsel  was  con 
sidered  imprudent  and  extravagant  in 
pressing  their  demands.  The  effemi- 
nate monarch  becoming  weary  of  the 
debates.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunkett,  the 
agent  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  was  at 
length  excluded  from  his  majesty's  pres- 
ence by  an  order  of  council,  and  this 
monstrous  act  of  robbery — confirming 
as  it  did  the  most  enormous  of  all  the 
spoliations  inflicted  on  Ireland  by  its 
English  masters — was  finally  passed 
into  law.f  A  court  of  claims  was  es- 
tablished under  the  act  to  try  the  quali- 
fications of  "nocent"  and  "innocent;" 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  hostility 
of  the  law  and  of  government,  several 
Catholics   succeeded  in    making   good 


f  In  his  speech  to  the  parliament  after  his  restoration 
Charles  told  them  "  that  he  expected  (in  relation  to  the 
Irish)  they  would  have  a  care  of  his  honor,  and  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  them  ;"  this  promise  had  been  ex- 
plicitly renewed  by  Ormond  for  the  king  befoj  e  he  left 
Breda ;  but  it  was  thus  the  royal  engagements  to  the 
Irish  were  generally  kept.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  articles  of  1648  (as  they  were  called,  though  signed 
by  Ormond  in  1G49,  new  style)  were  wholly  set  aside. 
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their  titles  to  a  restitution  of  their 
property.*  This  gave  rise  to  violent 
indignation  and  alarm  among  the  Pro- 
testants. That  any  door  should  have 
been  left  open  to  the  Catholics  for  the 
recovery  of  their  estates  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  consequently  refused  to  extend 
the  time  for  investigating  the  claims, 
although  comparatively  a  few  only  of 
them  had  been  disposed  of.  Neither 
did  the  admission  of  a  claim  always 
imply  the  restoration  of  an  estate,  for 
the  Ci'omwellian  or  new  interest  was 
not  always  disturbed,  and  the  recovery 
of  a  right  often  amounted  to  no  more 
than  what  nnght  be  deemed  an  equiva- 
lent, which  depended  on  the  amount  of 
"reprisals,"  as  they  were  called,  that 
government  might  have  in  hands  to 
allot  for  the  purpose.  The  regicide 
judges,  and  others  who  had  imbued 
their  hands  in  the  late  king's  blood, 
were  deprived  of  their  estates  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement ;  but  these  lands, 
which  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary,  were  given  to  the  duke 
of  York,  and  were  therefore  not  avail- 
able for  reprisals. 
I  A  great  outcry  was  now  raised 
against  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  vile 
calumnies  about  1641  were  revived  and 
maliciously  circulated,  and  every  report 

*  It  is  stated  in  Cox's  Hibernia  Anglicana  that  of  the 
daims  tried  in  the  first  three  months  168  were  adjudged 
innocent  and  only  19  nocent ;  and  that  in  the  subsequent 
sittings  of  the  court  630  additional  claims  were  de- 
cided, we  are  not  told  in  what  proportion  of  innocent 
and  nocent,  but  only  "  to  the  great  loss  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Protestants."  (See  Letter  m  Cox,  continuing 
the  history  from  1653  to  1689.)    Some  three  thousand 


against  the  Irish  was  received  with  avid- 
ity in  England.  The  device  of  Popish 
plots  and  conspiracies  was  resorted  to, 
and  the  public  mind  kept  in  a  state 
of  ferment  by  the  most  unfounded 
rumors  of  intended  Popish  risings  and 
French  invasions.  It  so  happened  that 
the  only  real  plot  was  a  Presbyterian 
one,  got  up  by  some  Puritan  ministers, 
a  few  military  officers,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons.  One 
Thomas  Blood,  a  person  who  subse- 
quently became  notorious  for  his  ex- 
ploits in  England,  conspired  with  some 
others  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1663;  but  the  mad 
project  was  discovered  before  the  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  four  of  the  con- 
spirators were  executed.  The  atrocious 
system  of  falsehood  against  the  Catho 
lies  was,  nevertheless,  successful,  and  a 
motion  for  excluding  Catholics  from 
the  general  pardon  and  indemnity  was 
passed  in  the  English  parliament.  Or- 
mond, moreover,  who  had  repaired  to 
England  for  the  purpose,  procured  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Explanation  to  sat- 
isfy the  Protestants,  and  on  his  return 
prepared  to  organize  a  Protestant  mi- 
litia. 

In  all  the  discussions  on  the  Bills  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation  the  Catho- 
lics, although  the  most  aggrieved,  were 

claims  were  left  unheard  for  want  of  time,  and  Ormond, 
as  stated  above,  refused  to  extend  the  sittings  of  the 
court  for  that  purpose.  Those  Catholics  who  were  named 
in  the  Bill  of  Settlement  as  objects  of  the  royal  favor 
(about  500  in  number)  were  called  "  nominees ;"  those 
who  served  abroad  under  the  king's  standard  were  distin- 
guished  as  "ensign-men ;"  and  the  adventurers  and  Crom 
wellian  eoldiers  styled  themselves  "  the  new  intereet " 
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the  most  moderate  in  their  demands; 
and  a  suofc^estion  havinsr  been  made  on 
their  part  that  they  would  be  content 
if  the  soldiers  and  adventurers  resisfned 
one-third  of  the  lands  which  they  en- 
joyed immediately  before  the  restora- 
tion, the  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
made  the  ground-work  of  the  Act  of 
Explanation.  By  this  act,  however,  it 
was  provided  that  the  Protestants  were 
in  the  first  place,  and  especially,  to  be 
Bettled ;  that  any  ambiguity  which 
arose  should  be  explained  in  their  fa- 
vor; and  "that  no  Papist,  who,  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  former  act,  had  not 
been  adjudged  innocent,  should  at  any 
future  time  be  reputed  innocent,  or  en- 
titled to  claim  any  lands  or  settlements. 
Thus,"  continues  Leland,  whose  words 
we  quote,  "every  remaining  hope  of 
those  numerous  claimants  whose  causes 


*  Leland,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  440.  More 
than  3,000  Catholic  claimants  were  thus  condemned  to 
the  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  without  any  hearing  at 
all ;  or,  as  Leland  expresses  it,  "  without  the  justice 
granted  to  the  vilest  criminals — that  of  a  fair  and  equal 
trial."  See  Carte's  Orm.,  vol,  ii.,  pp.  304,  314.  Chief- 
'ustice  Nugent,  afterwards  Lord  Riverston,  in  a  letter 
dated  Dublin,  Jime  23,  1686,  and  preserved  in  the  state 
paper  office,  London,  says :  "  There  are  5,000  in  this 
kingdome  who  were  never  outlawed,  and  out  of  theyre 
estates,  yet  cannot  now  by  law  be  restored."  See  MacarioB 
Excidium,  notes  and  illustrations,  p.  193.  The  Act  of 
Explanation  gave  the  duke  of  Ormond  liberty  to  name 
twenty  Catholics  for  the  restoration  of  their  estates,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  those  who  were  too  national  in  their 
sontiments  were  not  included  in  his  grace's  list.  The 
duke  had  given  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  earl  of  Antrim,  whom  he  hated  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  in  Ireland;  but  the  earl  was  warmly 
backed  by  the  king,  and  by  other  powerful  friends 
and  after  repeated  petitions  and  investigations,  was  ulti- 
mately restored  to  his  estates  by  the  Act  of  Explana- 
tion. Carte,  Orm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  277,  and  Irish  Council 
Books. 
\  One  of  the  motives  for  the  clamors  raised  by  the 


had  not  been  heard,  was  entirely  cut 
ofi^."*  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  act,  un- 
just as  it  was  to  the  Catholics,  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  Irish  house 
of  commons,  which  was  composed  chief- 
ly of  adventurers  and  soldiers,  and 
whose  speaker,  Mervin,  had  all  along 
distinguished  himself  by  his  furious 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  interest.  Or- 
mond found  it  necessary  to  exercise 
some  rigor  towards  the  refractory  mem- 
bers. Seven  of  them  were  expelled  for 
complicity  in  Blood's  plot,  and  others 
were  known  to  deserve  the  same  pun- 
ishment. They  were  also  threatened 
obscurely  with  a  dissolution,  and  the 
act  was  at  length  passed  on  the  15th 
of  December,  1665.f 

Hoping  to  remove  the  pretences  for 
persecution  against  them,  some  of  the 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  had  signed 

Protestants  in  the  discussion  referred  to  above  was  the 
constant  discovery  of  abuses  in  the  Cromwellian  diatri- 
bution  of  the  lands.  Sir  William  Domville,  the  attorney- 
general,  in  overhauling  the  details  of  this  distribution, 
discovered,  among  many  other  irregularities,  that  there 
were  "  great  abuses  in  the  manner  of  setting  out  the  ad- 
venturers' satisfaction,  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
very  clandestine  and  confused.  For  they  had  whole 
baronies  set  to  them  in  gross,  and  then  they  employed 
surveyors  of  their  own  to  make  their  admeasurements. 
Thus  they  admeasured  what  proportions  they  thought 
fit  to  mete  out  to  themselves ;  and  what  lands  they  were 
pleased  to  call  unprofitable,  they  had  returned  as  such, 
let  them  be  never  so  good  and  profitable.  In  the  county 
of  Tipperary  alone  he  had  found  by  books  in  the  sur- 
veyor's office  above  50,000  acres  returned  as  unprofita- 
ble, and  in  the  moiety  of  the  ten  counties,  wherein  their 
satisfaction  was  set  out,  he  had  found  245,207  acres  so 
returned  by  the  adventurers  as  unprofitaole."  Carte's 
Orm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  301.  Moreover,  Domville  found  that 
the  soldiers  had  returned  665,670  acres  as  unprofitable, 
and  it  was  not  without  reason  they  now  feared  to  have 
the  accuracy  of  their  returns  inquired  into.  These  sol 
diers,  says  Carte,  "  were  for  the  most  part  Anabaptist* 
Independents,  and  Levellejs."     Orm.,  vol.  Ii. 
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a  declaration  of  loyalty  for  presentation 
P  to  the  king.  Several  noblemen  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  at  the  honse 
of  the  marquis  of  Clanrickard  in  Dub- 
lin ;  among  others,  Lords  Castlehaven, 
Clancarthy,  Carlingford,  Fingal,  and 
Inchiquin,  and  there  was  no  doubt  with 
such  names  at  the  the  head  of  the  list 
a  great  many  subscribers  to  the  address 
might  be  obtained  throughout  Ireland. 
This  address  or  declaration  is  celebrated 
as  the  Irish  Kemonstrance.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Peter  Walsh,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  who  had  been  a  most  zealous  par- 
tisan of  Ormond  in  the  confederation, 
and  enjoyed  the  private  friendship  and 
confidence  of  that  determined  enemy 
of  the  Catholics.  He  was  a  restless 
and  factious  man,  impatient  of  spiritual 
authority,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
any  document  from  his  hands  could 
hardly  be  unexcej)tionable.  The  re- 
monstrance contained,  in  fact,  along 
with  the  strongest  protestations  of  loy- 
alty, expressions  derogatory  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  therefore 
offensive  to  true  Catholic  feeling ;  but 
it  suited  Ormond's  purpose  precisely 
on  that  account;  and  on  the  pretence 
that  it  was  yet  only  a  private  address, 
possessing  no  official  character,  Ormond 
desired  that  it  might  be  signed  by  all 


*  Before  the  primate's  return  at  this  time  there  were 
but  three  Catholic  prelates  in  Ireland,  two  of  whom, 
namely,  Dr.  John  Burke,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  Dr. 
Owen  M'Sweeny,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  were  too  aged  and 
infirm  to  perform  any  of  their  public  functions.  The 
third  was  Dr.  Patrick  Plunket,  bishop  of  Ardagh. 
It  appears  from  Dr.  French's  Elenclms  Episcoporum, 
quoted  in  the  Hibernia  Bominicana.  that  of  the  twenty- 


the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  kingdom. 
A  national  cono^re^ration  of  the  Irish 
bishops  and  clergy  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  was  held  in  Dub- 
lin on  the  11th  of  June,  1666.  The 
meeting  took  place  by  the  connivance 
of  Ormond,  who  had  privately  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  king ;  and  the  pri- 
mate, Edmond  O'Reilly,  who  had  been 
in  exile  since  1657,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested in  London  at  the  instance  of  the 
aforesaid  Peter  Walsh,  and  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom,  received  permission  to 
come  to  Ireland,  and  presided  at  the 
meeting.*  Promises  were  held  out  by 
Ormond  that  whoever  signed  the  re- 
monstrance would  be  more  favorably 
considered  in  their  claims,  and  enjoy 
other  privileges.  The  discussions  on 
the  subject  were  carried  on  with  great 
caution ;  but,  to  the  eternal  honor  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  the  insulting  instru- 
ment was  rejected,  and  another  remon- 
strance adopted,  to  which  no  objection 
whatever  could  be  raised,  if  only  an 
expression  of  the  most  devoted  loyalty 
were  required.  On  the  16th  of  June 
this  Catholic  remonstrance  was  de« 
livered  by  two  of  the  bishops  to  Or- 
mond, with  a  prayer  that  it  might  be 
presented  to  his  majesty;  bnt  the  duke 
rejected     petition    and     remonstrance, 


six  Irish  prelates  who  were  readent  in  their  respective 
sees  in  1649,  nine  had  died  at  home,  ten  had  died  in 
exile,  three  had  suffered  martyrdom,  and  four  were 
still  living  in  1667;  Dr.  Nicholas  French  himself, 
bishop  of  Ferns,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Lynch,  bishop  of 
Kilfenora,  still  in  banishment ;  and  Dr  Burke  of  Tuam, 
and  Dr.  Patrick  Plunket,  just  mentioned.  Dr.  O'ReLUy, 
the  primate,  had  only  been  consecrated  in  1657. 
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sent  Peter  Walsh  to  order  the  synod 
to  dissolve  immediately,  and  subjected 
the  Catliolic  bishops  and  clergy  to  a 
more  rigid  persecution  than  before. 
The  primate  was  seized  on  the  27th  of 
September,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don, whence  he  was  sent  into  banish- 
ment until  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Louvain  in  1669  * 

The  propensity  of  English  statesmen 
to  treat  Ireland  as  an  alien  country,  and 
to  legislate  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  her  in- 
terests, was  such  that  even  the  Crom- 
wellian  settlers  had  scarcely  fixed  them- 
selves in  this  country  when  they  felt 
the  galling  pressure  of  this  national 
injustice.  Prohibitory  laws  relating  to 
Irish  commerce  had  long  been  usual  in 
England.  The  Irish-wool  trade  had 
been  restricted  within  the  narrowest 
limits;  but  at  this  time  the  prohibition 
against  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle 
into  Enghnnd  was  the  grievance  that 
pressed  most  heavily  on  Irish  commer- 
cial interests.  A  law  on  this  subject 
was  passed  for  a  limited  period  in  1663, 
but  the  question  was  agitated  from  year 
to  year;  and  when  in   October,  1666, 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Ormond's  object  in  en- 
couraging the  synod  of  1666  was  to  bow  discord  among 
the  Catholic  clergy.  Peter  Talbot,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  shows  in  his  castigation  of  Walsh  {The  Friar 
Disciplined,  p.  92)  that  he  was  well  aware  such  was  the 
case.  In  fact  the  duke  himself  frankly  acknowledged, 
some  years  later,  "  that  his  aim  in  permitting  that  meet- 
mg  was  to  work  a  division  among  the  Romish  clergy" 
(Carte's  Ormond,  ii.,  Append.) ;  and  soon  after  the  synod 
was  dispersed.  Lord  Orrery,  \vriting  to  Ormond,  says  : 
"  I  humbly  offer  to  your  grace  whether  this  may  not  be 
a  fit  season  to  make  that  schism,  which  you  have  been 
■owing  among  the  Popish  clergy,  publicly  break  out,  so 


the  lord-lieutenant,  seconded  by  the 
Irish  gentry,  proposed  to  send  over 
15,000  bullocks  as  a  contribution  for 
the  sufferers  by  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, their  kindness  was  maliciously 
interpreted ;  and  the  English  commons, 
displaying  what  Leland  calls  "  a  violent 
and  almost  unaccountable  rage  of  op- 
pression," voted  a  bill  mafdng  the  pro- 
hibition permanent.  In  the  preamble 
to  the  bill  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  was  termed  a  "nuissance,"  which 
description  the  lords  modified  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "  detriment  and 
mischief."  Lord  Ashley,  a  member  of 
the  cabal  ministry ,f  proposed  that  it 
should  be  declared  a  felony  and  prae- 
munire. The  measure  gave  rise  to 
violent  debates  in  both  houses.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  asserted  that 
"  none  could  oppose  the  bill  but  such 
as  had  Irish  estates  or  Irish  under- 
standings;" and  Lord  Ossory,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  resented  this 
insult  by  a  challenge,  which  Bucking- 
ham declined  to  accept;  and  Ossory 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  At  another 
part  of  the   debate,  when  Ashley  in- 


as  to  set  them  at  open  difference,  as  we  may  reap  some 
practicable  advantage  thereby."  {Orm.  State  Letters, 
vol.  ii.)  But  Ormond's  arts  did  not  succeed,  for  we  are 
told  by  Walsh  himself  that  although  there  were  then 
in  Ireland  1,100  secular  priests  and  750  regulars,  yet 
that  of  these  1,850  clergy  only  09  signed  his  remon- 
strance, these  being  chiefly  friars  of  his  own  order,  over 
whom  he  had  great  influence. 

t  The  name  of  "  cabal"  was  given  to  the  ministry  ol 
Charles  II. — Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, 
and  Lauderdale — the  initials  of  their  names  composing 
that  word. 
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veighed  against  the  Irish  contribution 
for  the  sufferers,  Ossory  protested  that 
"  such  virulence  became  none  but  one 
of  Croraweli's  counsellors,"  and  several 
noble  lords  on  both  sides  were  on  the 
point  of  drawing  their  swords ;  but  the 
commons  insisting  on  their  favorite  ex- 
pression being  retained,  Charles  re- 
quested the  lords  to  yield  the  point, 
and  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent 
with  the  word  "  nuissance"  restored  in 
the  preamble. 

At  home  disaffection  prevailed  among 
all  parties.  The  landed  interest  was 
ruined  by  the  prohibitory  laws  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  army  complained  that 
their  pay  was  in  arrears ;  and  some  sol- 
dier having  mutinied  and  seized  Car- 
rickfergus  castle,  a  considerable  military 
force  was  required  to  reduce  them ;  ten 
of  their  number  being  executed.  The 
Irish  Puritans  carried  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land, so  that  government  was  perpetu- 
ally alarmed  with  rumors  of  new  plots. 
The  Irish  Catholics,  infinitely  more 
aggrieved  than  any  other  party,  were 
objects  of  suspicion  to  all;  and  although 
they  had  engaged  in  no  conspiracy, 
anonymous  accusations  were  daily  made 
against  them.     They  were  charged  with 

*  The  moderation  of  Lord  Berkley  inspired  the  Irish 
Catholics  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  a  convocation 
of  the  clergy  was  held  in  Dublin  in  1670  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings  in  an  address  to  his  excellency.  On 
this  occasion  the  two  most  illustrious  men  in  the 
Irish  church  of  that  day  were  present,  namely,  Oliver 
Plunkett,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Peter  Talbot,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  both  of  whom  had  been  elevated  to 
the  archiepiscopal  dignity  in  1669.  These  two  eminent 
men  differed  considerably  in  their  disposition.  Dr. 
Plunkett,  more  calm  and  forgiving,  objected  to  the  ae- 
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inviting  the  French  to  invade  Ireland ; 
and  Ormond,  who  affected  to  believe 
these  malicious  rumors,  made  them  an 
excuse  for  ruling  the  unhappy  Catholic? 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  could  not  for 
give  the  Irish  clergy  for  refusing  to  sign 
the  remonstrance,  and  was  resolved,  as 
he  said,  to  keep  them  up  to  the  letter 
of  that  document,  "  or  to  a  sense  equiv- 
alent." He  distributed  20,000  stand  of 
arms  to  his  Protestant  militia,  and  in 
July,  1667,  reviewed  the  Leinster  corps 
in  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.  The  ap- 
pearance  of  an  English  squadron  about 
the  same  time  off  Kinsale  threw  the 
country  into  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  expected 
French  fleet;  but  the  king,  provoked 
by  these  repeated  alarms,  and  by  the 
many  complaints  which  reached  him, 
removed  Ormond,  who  had  gone  to 
-England  in  1668,  and  the  following 
year  appointed  Lord  Robarts,  of  Truro, 
as  lord-lieutenant.  This  man  remained 
but  a  few  months,  and  was  succeeded  in 
May,  1670,  by  John  Lord  Berkley,  a 
nobleman  of  moderate  principles  and 
upright  intentions.* 

Colonel  Richard  Talbot,  who  pos- 
sessed great  influence  at  court,  and  was 
subsequently  created  duke  of  Tirconnell 

verity  exercised  by  Dr.  Talbot  against  the  remonstrant 
clergy,  or  those  who  had  signed  Walsh's  remonstrance ; 
and  at  the  same  time  entertained  so  strict  a  dense  of  his 
own  duty  to  sustain  the  rights  of  his  high  position  as 
primate,  that  he  refused  to  sign  the  address  unless  his 
name  were  placed  first,  while  Dr.  Talbot  insisted  on 
the  claim  long  before  set  up  to  the  primatial  dignity 
for  his  diocese.  The  dispute  forms  an  interesting 
topic  in  Irish  church  history,  and  gave  occasion  to  very 
learned  treatises  on  the  subject  from  both  these  pr» 
lates. 
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by  James  IL,  went  to  England  in  1671 
to  lay  before  the  king  and  council  a  pe- 
atiou  from  the  Irish  Catholic  gentry 
who  had  been  plundered  of  their  es- 
tates.* Colonel  Talbot  had  for  several 
years  past  acted  as  the  advocate  of  his 
injured  fellow-countrymen  with  the 
king,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  so 
successful  as  to  induce  his  majesty  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  given  to 
the  petition  by  Ormond.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  unfavorable  ;  but 
a  commission  was  issued,  which  was  su- 
perseded in  January,  1673,  by  one  of  a 
more  comprehensive  character,  to  in- 
quire concerning  the  acts  of  settlement 
and  explanation,  the  manner  in  which 
these  acts  were  executed,  the  disposal 
of  the  forfeited  estates,  the  state  of  his 
majesty's  revenue  in  Ireland,  &c.  The 
appointment  of  this  commission  gave 
occasion  to  a  violent  outcry  among  the 
Puritans  and  the  new  interest  in  Ire- 
land. Any  thine  that  threatened  to 
disturb  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  to 
drag  before  the  public  view  all  the 
atrocious  injustice  and  secret  dishonesty 
connected  with  that  most  appalling 
spoliation,  was  a  sufficient  cause  of  dis- 
may.     The  toleration  and  justice  ex- 


*  Among  tlie  plundered  Irish  gentry  of  that  time  we 
find  our  great  antiquary,  Roderick  O'Flalierty,  wlio  was 
most  assuredly  innocent,  thus  mildly  complaining  in  his 
Ogygia :—"  The  Lord  hath  wonderfully  recalled  the  royal 
heir  to  his  kingdom,  with  the  applause  of  all  good  men, 
Dod  without  dust  and  blood  ;  but  he  hath  not  found  me 
worthy  to  be  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  my  cottage 
(Bed  me  non  dignum  invenit,  cui  tugurii  mei  regnum 
restituat).  Against  thee  alone,  0  Lord,  I  have  sinned  ; 
may  the  uame  of  the  Lord  be  blessed  forever."     Ogygia, 


tended  by  Lord  Berkley  to  the  Cath 
olics  also  excited  alarm.f  The  cry  of 
"Popery"  was  raised.  The  "mystery 
of  iniquity,*  it  was  said,  had  begun  1o 
appear.  Yielding  to  this  storm,  the 
king   recalled   Lord   Berkley  in   May, 

1672,  and  appointed  in  his  stead  Lord 
Essex,  with  instructions  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course.     On  the  9th  of  March, 

1673,  the  English  house  of  commons 
presented  a  most  violent  address  to  his 
majesty,  calling  upon  him  to  expel  by 
proclamation  all  who  exercised  spiritual 
jurisdiction  under  the  pope  in  Ireland  ; 
to  prohibit  Irish  Papists  from  inhabit- 
ing any  part  of  that  kingdom,  unless 
duly  licensed;  and  to  encourage  by  all 
means  the  English  planters,  and  the 
Protestant  interest  there.  The  result 
was  that  the  weak  king  hastened  to  re- 
call his  commission  of  inquiry,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  appease  the  awakened 
zeal  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 

Ormond  was  restored  to  favor,  and 
Essex  having  been  recalled,  the  duke 
was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant 
in  August,  1677.  The  following  year] 
the  diabolical  fabrication  known  as  the 
Popish  Plot  made  its  appearance.  Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  drunk  with  fanat- 
icism.    The  outcry  against  Popery  had 


p.  180.  And  elsewhere  he  says  : — "  I  live  a  banished  man 
within  the  bounds  of  my  native  soil ;  a  spectator  of  others 
enriched  by  my  birthright ;  an  object  of  condoling  to  my 
relations  and  friends,  and  a  condoler  of  their  miseries.'' 
OgygiaVind.,  p.  153. 

f  It  was  charged  against  Lord  Berkley  that  Popery 
was  tolerated,  and  that  Archbishop  Talbot  celebrated 
High  Mass  publicly  in  Dublin  during  his  administra 
tion  ;  and  also  that  he  allowed  some  Papists  to  hold  the 
commission  of  the  peace. 
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driven  the  people  mad,  and  the  contrl 
vance  of  the  infamous  Titus  Gates  and 
his  flagitious  associates  was  a  fitting 
ciimax  to  the  national  frenzy.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  was  at  Kilkenny  when 
he  received  the  first  notice  of  the  plot, 
October  3,  1678;  but  although  he 
treated  the  matter  in  his  official  capa- 
city as  one  of  awful  magnitude,  and 
adopted  all  the  cruel  measures  towards 
the  Catholics  that  might  satisfy  the 
fanatics,  still  his  private  correspondence 
proves  that  he  placed  no  faith  in  the 
plot,  but  regarded  it  on  the  contrary 
with  contempt;  observing  that  no  such 
thing  existed  in  Ireland,  where  the 
Catholics  were  so  much  more  numerous 
than  in  England.*  On  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober he  received  a  further  communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  state,  an- 
nouncing that  the  plot  did  extend  to 
Ireland,  and  that  Peter  Talbot  was 
concerned  in  it;  although  it  was  known 
that  that  prelate  was  then  in  a  dying 
state,  having  only  a  few  months  before 
obtained  private  permission  to  return 
to  Ireland  that  he  might  breathe  his 
last  in  his  own  country.  Ormond,  how- 
ever, on  the  8th  of  October  issued  a 
warrant  for  his  apprehension,  and  the 
venerable  archbishop  was  taken  from 
his  sick-bed,  at  Cartown,  near  May- 
nooth,  the  house  of  his  brother,  Colonel 
Richai'd  Talbot,  and  carried  in  a  chair 
to  Dublin,  where  he  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  castle,  until  death  re- 
moved him  from  his  lingering  martyr- 
dom two  years  after. 

f  See  Ills  correspondence  in  tlie  second  volume  of  Carte. 


Proclamations  against  the  unoffend- 
ing Catholics  now  appeared  in  quick 
succession.  One  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber  commanded  "  all  titular  archbish- 
ops, bishops,  vicars-general,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
also  all  Jesuits,  and  other  regular  priests, 
to  depart  by  the  20th  of  November; 
and  that  all  Popish  societies,  convents, 
seminaries,  and  Popish  schools,  should 
dissolve."  The  masters  of  outward* 
bound  ships  were  required  to  take  on 
board  all  the  Popish  clergy  who  should 
present  themselves  for  transportation. 
A  proclamation  of  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber forbade  Papists  to  come  into  the 
castle  of  Dublin  or  any  other  fort  or 
citadel;  and  ordered  that  the  markets 
of  Drogheda,  Wexford,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  Youghal,  and  Gal  way  should 
be  held  without  the  walls,  to  prevent 
the  recourse  of  Papists  to  the  interior 
of  the  towns.  The  same  day  a  reward 
was  offered  of  £10  for  every  commis- 
sioned officer,  £5  for  every  trooper,  and 
4s.  for  every  foot-soldier  who  could  be 
discovered  to  have  gone  to  Mass  since 
he  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance.  On  the  2d  of  December 
orders  were  issued  for  a  strict  search 
after  the  titular  bishops  and  regular 
clei-gy  who  had  not  transported  them- 
selves. To  increase  the  alarm  and 
quicken  the  vigilance  of  government, 
anonymous  letters  about  Popish  conspi- 
racies were  dropped  in  the  streets.  The 
Protestant  militia  was  revived  and  dis- 
ciplined. In  March,  1680,  a  proclama 
tion  issued,  ordering  that  the  neares' 
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relations  of  tories  should  be  seized  and 
imprisoned  until  such  tories  were  killed 
or  taken;*  and  that  parish  priests  should 
be  apprehended  and  transported,  upon 
any  robbery  or  murder  being  commit- 
ted in  their  respective  parishes,  unless 
the  criminals  were  killed,  taken,  or  dis- 
covered within  fourteen  days.  A  re- 
ward of  £10  was  promised  at  the  same 
time  for  taking  a  Jesuit  or  titular  bish- 
op ;  and  soon  after  the  lord-lieutenant 
and  council  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
Popish  inhabitants  from  Galway,  Lim- 
erick, Waterford,  Clonmel,  Kilkenny, 
and  Drogheda,  "  except  some  few  trad- 
ing merchants,  artificers,  and  others 
necessary  for  the  said  towns."'|'  Thus 
did  the  rulers  of  Ireland  vainly  hope 
to  extirpate  the  Catholic  religion  from 
the  land  of  Patrick,  Bridget,  and  Co- 


*  Dr.  O'Conor  {Bib.  Stoucensis,  ii.  460)  derives  the 
name  "  tory"  from  the  Irish  word  toirighim,  to  pursue 
for  prey.  Many  of  these  robber  outlaws  were  by  birth 
Irish  gentlemen,  who  had  been  unjustly  stripped  of 
their  estates,  and  who  levied  contributions  in  their 
own  wild  way  on  the  Cromwellian  settlers  who  occupied 
their  ancient  patrimonies.  The  most  celebrated  of  them 
was  Kedmond  O'Hanlon,  the  hero  of  many  a  traditional 
tale.  About  this  time  the  name  of  tory  came  into  use 
in  England,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  court  party  by 
the  Puritans,  or  popular  party,  who  were  designated 
whigs. 

f  See  in  Cox  the  continuation  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  where  the  substance  of  all  these  proclamations  will 
be  found ;  also  Carte,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  480,  &c.  To  what  the 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  principal  towns  would 
then  amount,  we  may  gather  from  the  statement  of  Lord 
Orrery,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1662,  says  "  it  was  high  time  to  purge  the 
town  of  the  Papists,  when  in  most  of  them  there  were 
three  Papists  to  one  Protestant."  About  the  same  time 
the  Catholics  in  the  rural  districts  were  to  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  ratio  of  fifteen  to  one.  Sir  William  Petty, 
writing  in  1072,  estimates  the  total  population  of  Ire- 
land at  1,100,000,  of  whom  800,000  were  Irish,  200,000 
English,  and  100,000  Scotch.     All  the  Irish,  he  says. 


lumbkille;  and  designing  impostors 
try  to  urge  the  Irish  to  resistance,  and 
afford  an  excuse  for  anotber  confisca 
tion.f 

Colonel  Talbot  was  arrested,  as  well 
as  his  brother,  the  archbishop,  but  was 
suffered  to  go  into  exile ;  and  an  order 
also  came  over  to  seize  Lord  Mountgar- 
ret,  then  an  octogenarian,  and  in  hia 
dotage  ;  but  all  this  time  no  testimony 
came  from  Ireland  to  support  the  plot, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  the  other  patrons  of 
Oates.§  This  was  not  to  be  endured, 
and  accordingly  all  possible  methods 
were  resorted  to,  says  Carte,  "  to  pro- 
voke and  exasperate  the  people  of  that 
kingdom."  New  measures  of  coercion 
were  devised  ;  "  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
troduce the  test  act  and  all  the  English 

were  Papists ;  all  the  Scotch,  Presbyterians  ;  and  of  the 
English,  one-half  Protestant,  and  the  other  half  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  other  dissenters. 
There  were  thus,  according  to  him,  eight  Papists  to  one 
Church  of  England  Protestant ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  districts  in  which 
many  of  the  Irish  dwelt,  he  had  no  means  of  learning 
their  actual  numbers,  which  were  unquestionably  much 
greater  than  he  states.  See  Petty's  Political  Anatomy 
of  Ireland,  p.  8,  ed.  1719. 

f  "  There  were,"  says  Carte  (vol.  ii.,  p.  482),  "  too 
many  Protestants  in  Ireland  who  wanted  another  rebel- 
lion, that  they  might  increase  their  estates  by  new 
forfeitures." 

§  "  It  was  a  terrible  slur,"  says  Carte,  "  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Popish  plot  in  England,  that  after  it  had 
made  such  a  horrible  noise  and  frightened  people  out 
of  their  senses  in  a  nation  where  there  was  scarce  one 
Papist  to  an  hundred  Protestants,  there  should  not,  for 
above  a  year  together,  appear  so  much  as  o.iie  witneOi 
from  Ireland  to  give  information  of  any  conspiracy  (£ 
the  like  nature  in  that  kingdom,  where  there  were  fit 
teen  Papists  to  one  Protestant,  as  that  charged  upon  the 
Papists  of  England,  whose  weakness  would  naturally 
make  them  apply  for  assistance  from  their  more  power, 
ful  brethren  in  Ireland."    Vol.  ii.,  p.  495. 
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penal  laws  into  Ireland ;    and  that  a 
proclamation  should  be  forthwith  issued 
for  encouraging  all  persons  that  could 
make  any  farther  discoveries  of  the  hor- 
rid Popish  plot  to  come  in  and  declare 
the  same."*     For   more   than    a   year 
after  the  proclamation  banishing   the 
Catholic  prelates  out  of  Ireland,  Arch- 
bishop Plunkett  continued  to  reside  in 
his  diocese.     He  was  so  good  a  man, 
and  so  useful  as  a  promoter  of  peace  and 
order,  that  Ormond  was  most  unwilling 
to  have  him  apprehended  ;  but  he  was 
at  length  seized  in  his  humble  retreat,  a 
few  miles  from  Drogheda,  on  the  6th  of 
December,    1679,    and     committed    to 
prison,  solely  for  his  religion   and  for 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  Catholic 
prelate.f     The  arrest  of   the   primate 
gave  a  new  turn  to  things  in  Ireland. 
Hetherington,  Shaftesbury's  agent,  came 
over  to  concoct  evidence  of  a  plot,  and 
a  number  of  the  most  abandoned  charac- 
ters— cow-stealers,   rapparees,  and  jail- 
breakers — were  soon  found  ready  for 
the    purpose.      These    vile    miscreants 
vied  with  each  other  in  swearing  away 


*  Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  494. 

f  See  on  this  point  the  admirable  life  of  Dr.  Plunkett, 
publislied  in  Duffy's  Catholic  Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  p.  144. 

X  Dr.  Oliver  Plunkett  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  earls  of  Fingal,  and  was  born  at 
Loughcrew,  in  Meath.  He  went  to  Rome  when  a  young 
man,  in  February,  1647,  with  Father  Scarampi,  and 
Btudied  in  the  Irish  college  founded  by  Cardinal  Ludo- 
visius,  and  which  was  then  administered  by  Jesuits. 
About  eight  years  after  he  became  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  Propaganda,  and  so  continued  for  twelve  years  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Edmond  O'Eeilly,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  1GG9,  he  was  nominated  to  the  primacy  of 
Ireland  by  Pope  Clement  IX.  It  was  then  a  perilous  as 
well  as  an  exalted  dignity  ;  but  in  August  he  hastened 
to  his  afflicted  country,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end 


the  lives  of  innocent  men  ;  and  several 
of  them  came  forward  to  make  the  most 
outrageous  charges  of  treason  against 
the  venerable  archbishop.  Foremost 
among  these  infamous  witnesses  were 
two  degraded  priests  and  as  many  apos- 
tate friars.  In  those  turbulent  times, 
when  there  was  so  much  to  disorganize 
society  and  encourage  vice,  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary that  men  should  have  been 
found  capable  of  any  degradation ;  and 
these  wretched  ecclesiastics  were  per- 
sons who,  after  fruitless  efforts  to 
reform  them,  had  been  subjected  to 
canonical  censures ;  the  two  seculars 
having  been  excommunicated  by  the 
primate,  and  the  friars  declared  apos- 
tates by  their  superior.  As  the  evi- 
dence of  these  men  would  obtain  no 
credit  in  Ireland,  the  primate  was  taken 
to  London,  where  the  incredible,  incon- 
sistent, and  indeed  impossible  state- 
ments of  the  false  witnesses  were  re- 
ceived as  gospel  truth  by  the  judges, 
jury,  and  people  of  England,  and  Dr. 
Plunkett  was  immolated  at  the  shrine 
of  English  fanaticism.;}; 

of  October  the  same  year,  and  an  immediate  but  fruit- 
less search  was  made  for  him  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment. Lord  Robarts,  who  was  soon  after  recalled,  waa 
then  lord-lieutenant ;  but  during  the  administrations  ot 
Lords  Berkley  and  Essex,  Dr.  Plunkett  continued  to  ex- 
ercise his  functions  without  molestation.  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  apostolic  labors,  holding  numerous 
ordinations,  and  exerting  himself  with  prudence  and 
assiduity  to  correct  abuses  among  clergy  and  laity.  He 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country  and  of  her  venerable 
antiquities,  and  composed  an  Irish  poem  about  Tara. 
which  is  mentioned  by  O'Reilly,  in  his  Irish  Wnters 
In  the  persecution  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 
pretended  Popish  plot,  he  removed  from  his  usual  resi- 
dence at  Ballybarrack,  near  Dundalk,  to  a  small  house 
at  a  place  called  Castletownbellew,  a  few  miles  from 
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It   Las  been  truly  said  by  a  great 
Protestant  statesman  that  "  the  Popish 


Droglieda,  where  he  was  arrested.  At  his  trial  he 
stated  that  he  had  lived  "  in  a  little  thatched  house, 
wherein  was  only  a  little  room  for  a  library,  which  was 
not  seven  feet  hif^h  ;  that  he  had  never  more  than  one 
servant,  and  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  able  to  support 
even  one."  As  to  his  income,  it  never  exceeded  "  three 
score  pounds  per  annum."  It  was  six  months  after  his 
confinement  in  Newgate  that  the  charge  of  treason  Avas 
trumped  up  against  him,  and  when  it  was  then  investi- 
gated before  the  Irish  council  it  was  scouted  as  utterly 
absurd.  A  reward  of  £500  was,  it  is  said.  oflPered  for 
Hetlierington,  the  infamous  concocter  of  the  perjuries, 
but  he  had  fled  to  his  employer,  Shaftesbury  ;  and  when 
the  primate  came  to  be  arraigned  at  the  Dundalk  as- 
sizes, although  every  man,  both  on  the  grand  and  petty 
jury,  was  a  Protestant,  not  one  of  the  miscreants  who 
had  made  depositions  against  him  would  come  forward. 
No  one  was  more  active,  says  Carte,  in  procuring  those 
witnesses  than  Jones,  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Meath, 
"  who  had  been  scout-master-generai  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well's army"  (Orm.,  ii.  498) ;  and  it  was  at  his  sugges- 
tion that  Shaftesbury  got  the  primate's  trial  removed 
from  Dundalk,  where  he  would,  assuredly,  have  been 
acquitted,  to  London,  where  any  thing  sworn  against  a 
Popish  bishop  could  not  be  too  monstrous  for  the  popu- 
lar credulity.  The  Irish  government  was  required  to 
assist  iiie  witnesses  for  the  plot,  of  one  of  whom,  James 
Geoghan,  who  was  sent  to  beat  up  the  country  for 
swearers,  Ormond  writes  that  "  at  length,  his  violences, 
excesses,  debaucheries,  and,  in  effect,  his  plain  rob- 
beries, committed  on  Irish  and  English,  Protestants  and 
Papists,  were  so  manifest,  as  raised  a  great  disturbance 
in  all  places,"  and  it  became  necessary  to  put  him  in 
jail  (see  letter  in  Carte,  ii.  514) ;  yet  such  was  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  degraded  men  produced  as  wit- 
nesses against  the  holy  archbishop — profligates  and 
apostates,  to  whom  a  free  pardon  was  offered  as  an  in- 
ducement to  add  perjury  and  murder  to  their  other 
crimes.  Dr.  Plunkett  was  removed  to  Loudon  about 
the  close  of  October,  IGSO,  and  was  so  rigorously  con- 
fined in  Newgate,  that  no  friend  could  have  access  to 
him.  Here  he  spent  his  time  in  almost  continual 
prayer,  and  his  keepers  were  surprised  to  see  him  always 
look  so  cheerful  and  resigned.  When  brought  up  for 
trial,  he  obtained  five  weeks  to  procure  evidence  from 
Ireland ;  but  in  those  days  of  slow  travelling,  when 
weeks  were  somoiimes  lost  in  waiting  for  a  passage  from 
Holyhead  to  Dublin,  the  time  was  insufficient;  and 
when  the  trial  at  length  came  on,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1681,  the  primate's  witnesses  had  not  arrived,  and  cer- 
tain records  which  he  desired  to  obtain  from  Ireland  to 
•how  the  character  of  the  witnesses  brought  against 


plot  must  always  be  cousidered  an  in- 
delible disgrace  upon  the  English  na- 

him,  would  not  be  given  to  his  agents  without  an  order ' 
from  the  court ;  but  a  single  day  longer  would  not  be 
granted  to  him.  He  was  browbeaten  by  a  bench  of  par- 
tisan judges  ;  six  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Eng 
land  were  arrayed  against  him  ;  and  he  stood  alone, 
without  one  to  speak  a  word  in  his  defence,  or  procure 
for  him  fair  play  ;  for  as  the  law  then  stood,  he  was  not 
allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel.  A  host  of  abandoned 
wretches,  who,  says  the  great  Charles  Fox,  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  credit  even  in  the  most  trivial  matter, 
made  charges  against  him  that  were  not  only  incredible 
but  absolutely  impossible  (Fox's  Historical  Works,  p. 
40).  In  vain  did  he  pray  for  time,  and  declare  : — "  If  I 
had  been  in  Ireland,  I  would  have  put  myself  on  my 
trial  to-morrow,  without  any  witnesses,  before  any 
Protestant  jury  that  knew  them  and  me."  He,  who 
was  so  poor  and  meek,  and  had  such  a  horror  of  mixing 
himself  up  in  any  temporal  concern,  was  convicted  of 
plotting  to  raise  an  arm^  of  70,000  men  ;  of  collecting 
some  enormous  fund  for  that  purpose  among  the  clergy , 
of  practising  to  bring  over  40,000  French  troops ;  and  of 
inspecting  the  harbors  round  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  se- 
lecting Carlingford  as  the  place  for  the  debarkation  of  the 
invading  army !  On  the  15th,  when  brought  up  to  receive 
sentence,  the  brutal  chief-justice,  addressing  him,  said: 
"  Look  you,  Mr.  Plunkett,  you  have  been  indicted  of  a 
very  great  a'nd  heinous  crime.  .  .  .  The  bottom  of  your 
treason  was  your  setting  up  your  false  religion  ....  a 
religion  that  is  ten  times  Avorse  than  aU  the  heathenish 
superstitions."  The  earl  of  Essex  went  to  the  king  to 
apply  for  a  pardon,  and  told  his  majesty  "  the  witnesses 
must  needs  be  perjured,  as  what  they  swore  could  not 
possibly  be  true  ;"  but  his  majesty  answered  in  a  pas- 
sion:—"Why  did  you  not  declare  this,  then,  at  the 
trial?  I  dare  pardon  nobody.  .  .  .  His  blood  be  upon 
your  head  and  not  upon  mine"  {Contin.  of  Baker's 
Chronicle,  p.  710,  and  Ecliard's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  iii.  G31). 
The  address  which  the  holy  primate  read  at  Tyburn 
was  an  able  and  beautiful  vindication.  On  the  Ist  of 
July  he  was  hanged  and  quartered  ;  his  heart  and 
bowels  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  but  his  body  was  ob- 
tained from  the  king  and  interred  in  the  churchyard  Oi 
St.  Qiles-in-the-Fields,  except  the  head,  and  the  arms  to 
the  elbows,  which  were  inclosed  in  two  tin  cases.  In 
1C83,  when  the  quarters  of  his  body  were  exhumed  by 
his  friend.  Father  Corker,  they  were  found  entire,  and 
all  his  relics  were  translated  to  Lambspring,  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  Hugh  MacMahon,  one  of  his  successoi-s  in 
the  primacy,  having  obtained  the  head  from  cardinal 
Howard,  brought  it  to  Ireland,  and  subsequently  depos- 
ited it  in  the  convent  which  he  founded,  in  1723,  for 
Dominican  nuns,  at  Drogheda,  in  which  the  first  prioress 
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tion  ;"*  and  if  the  lessous  which  history 
teaches  are  to  have  any  effect,  such  a 
blot  ought  assuredly  to  humble  na- 
tional pride.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  Dr.  Pluukett  was  not  only  the  last 
victim  of  that  atrocious  imposture,  but 
that  the  tide  of  persecution  ebbed  im- 
mediately upon  his  death.  He  was 
executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1681,  and  the  very  next  day  Shaftes- 
buiy,  the  patron  of  the  gang  of  per- 
jurers and  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
plot,  was  himself  dragged  to  the  tower 
for  high  treason  ;  nor  was  it  long  after 
when  some  retribution  overtook  the 
infamous  Titus  Gates,  who  was  whipped 
by  the  common  hangman  and  pilloi'ied 
for  his  perjuries.f  The  severity  of  the 
penal  laws  was  relaxed  in  Ireland. 
Ormond,  whose  growing  moderation 
had  drawn  upon  him  the  violent  attacks 

was  Catherine  Pluukett,  a  relative,  it  is  presumed,  of 
the  lioly  primate  ;  and  in  this  house,  known  as  the  Si- 
enna convent,  the  precious  relic  is  enshrined  in  a  small 
ebony  temple  decorated  with  silver.  An  authentic  por- 
trait of  the  illustrious  martyr,  taken  after  his  con- 
demnation, has  been  engraved,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Dufiy.  (See  the  escellent  and  learned  memoir  of  Oliver 
Plunkett  by  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly  ;  also  the  notices  of  him  in 
the  Tlieologia  Tripartita  of  his  contemporary  and  friend, 
Arsdekin  ;  the  Hib.  Dominicana  ;  Harris's  Additions  to 
Ware's  Irish  Writers;  the  Thorpe  Collection  of 
Pamphlets ;  the  State  Trials ;  Mr.  Thomas  Darcy 
M'Gee's  Irish  Writers,  &c.)  All  subsequent  Protestant 
writers  have  admitted  that  he  was  unjustly  executed. 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  certainly  no  friend  to  Catholics, 
writes  : — "  Lord  Essex  told  me  that  this  Plunkett  was 
a  wise  and  sober  man,  who  was  always  in  a  different 
interest  from  the  two  Talbots ;"  and  he  adds,  that  the 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury  who  had  investigated  his 
case  >n  Ireland,  and  "  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant," 
told  him  the  witnesses  "  contradicted  one  another  so  evi- 
dently, that  they  would  not  find  the  bill"  (Bamet's 
Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  502-3).  "  Of  his  inno- 
cence,"' says  Fox,  "  no  doubt  could  be  entertained"  {Hist. 


of  Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs,  now 
more  openly  befriended  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Whether  influenced  by  some 
remorse  for  the  past,  or  revolution  in 
his  own  sentiments,  or  change  which  he 
observed  in  the  feelings  of  the  king,  it 
is  certain  that  he  became  liberal  at  the 
close"  of  his  long  career.  Charles  II., 
who  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
church  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
expired  on  the  6th  of  February,  1685 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
James,  duke  of  York,  who  had  for 
several  years  past  openly  professed  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  suffered  for  it  many 
persecutions  and  even  banishment  from 
England.  Thus  did  a  new  vista  of 
hope  dawn  upon  the  Irish. 

The  seventeenth  century,  towards 
the  close  of  which  we  now  approach, 
though  brimful  of  calamity  to  Ireland, 

Works,  p.  40).  "  He  was,"  Bays  Dr.  Crolly,  "  the  last 
victim  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  the  last  martyr  who  was 
directly  put  to  death  for  the  Catholic  religion  in  these 
countries."  It  wiU  interest  Irish  antiquaries  to  know 
that  Florence  MacMoyer,  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
Dr.  Plunkett,  was  the  hereditary  keeper  of  the  cele- 
brated Book  of  Armagh,  and  that  being  reduced  to  beg- 
gary at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  pawned,  for  £5,  that  cele- 
brated relic  of  antiquity,  which  thus  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Brownlow.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Trinity  College,  and  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  to  whom  Primate  Beres- 
ford  has  most  liberally  given  £600  to  aid  in  the  publi- 
cation. 

*  Charles  J.  Fox's  Historical  Works,  p.  33. 

t  "  Titus  Gates,"  says  Grainger,  "  was  restrained  by 
no  principle,  human  or  divine,  and,  like  Judas,  would 
have  done  any  thing  for  thirty  ehiUings.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  villains  that  we  read  ol  in 
history."  {BiograpJdcal  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  201.) 
Gates  obtained  for  his  perjuries  a  pension  of  £1,2U0  a- 
year,  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  King  James,  but 
William  III.  granted  a  pardon  to  the  miscreaiifc,  and. 
conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £400  a-year. 
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was  illuminated  by  innumerable  lights 
of  Ii'ish  history  and  literature.  Its  first 
j[uarter  witnessed  the  labors  of  Philip 
O'SuUevan  Beare,  Stephen  White, 
Peter  Lombard,  and  Thomas  Messing- 
ham  ;  the  Four  Masters  (Michael,  Con- 
ary,  and  Cucogry  O'Clery,  and  Ferfeasa 
O'Mulconry)  were  compiling  their  cele- 
brated Annals  of  Ireland  from  1632  to 
1636;  Geoffrey  Keating,  who  has  been 
called  the  Irish  Herodotus,  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  century;  Archbishop 
Usslier,  that  wonderful  compound  of 
great  learning  and  intolerant  bigotry, 
and  the  honest  and  learned  Sir  James 
Ware,  flourished  at  the  same  time ;  the 
eminent  Irish  scholar  and  antiquary, 
Duald  MacFirbis,  was  Ware's  Irish 
amanuensis;  Father  John  Colgan,  the 
greatest  of  our  hagiogi'aphers,  published 
his  invaluable  Acta  Sanctorum  Hiher- 
nice,  at  Louvain,  in  1645;  and  during 
the  same  century  flourished  Patrick 
Fleming,    Hugh   Ward,   David    Roth, 


Luke  Wadding,  Dominic  O'Daly,  Tho- 
mas Carve,  Anthony  Bruodin,  Nicholas 
French,  Oliver  Plunkett,  Richard  Ars- 
dekin,'  Archdeacon  Lynch  (Gratianus 
Lucius),  and  the  learned  author  of  the 
Ogygia,  Roderick  O'Flaherty.  The 
list  might  be  much  extended,  and  to 
the  preceding,  who,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  were  ecclesiastics  residing 
abroad,  might  be  added  a  long  ar- 
ray of  other  Irishmen  who  confined 
their  labors  in  the  foreign  monasteries 
and  colleges  exclusively  to  sacred  sub- 
jects. 

At  the  same  time  the  Irish  at  home 
preserved  their  traditions  and  some  of 
their  ancient  records  in  their  woods  and 
mountains,  where  their  priests  found 
hiding-places  from  pei*secution,  and 
where  we  can  fancy  that  the  wild 
strains  of  the  native  music,  devoted  to 
the  utterance  of  so  much  sorrow,  be- 
came more  exquisitely  plaintive  in  their 
character. 
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UNBOUNDED  was  the  joy  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  on  the  accession  of 
James  IL,  and  in  a  like  proportion  was 
the  depression  produced  among  the  Pro- 
testants by  that  event.  For  the  feelings 
of  both  parties,  at  a  time  when  so  many 
elements  of  discord  were  rife,  due  al- 
lowance should  now  be  made.  On  the 
one  side  we  see  men  who  had  so  Ions: 
groaned  under  oppression  and  ruin  sud- 
denly raised  to  the  hope  of  restored 
fortunes  and  religious  liberty;  on  the 
other,  a  dominant  party  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  their  antagonists,  but  now 
dreading  the  loss  of  power  and  of  es- 
tates so  dubiously  acquired,  and  what 
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was  worse  than  all,  the  extension  of 
favor  towards  a  creed  to  which  they 
entertained  a  fanatical  aversion.  The 
old  English  had  become  almost  identi- 
fied in  sympathies  and  interest  with  the 
Irish,  and  between  both  and  the  new 
interest,  as  the  Cromwellian  planters 
were  styled,  there  existed  all  the 
jealousy  and  antipathy  which  could 
spring  from  antagonism  in  religion  and 
race.  From  the  beginning  James's  acta 
relating  to  Ireland  tended  to  strengthen 
the  corresponding  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  two  parties.  Colonel  Kichard  Tal- 
bot, whose  imprudent  zeal  and  rash 
and  impetuous  disposition  were  often 
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injurious  to  the  cause  wliicli  he  wished 
to  serve,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Tirconnell,  and  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland,  with  an  authority  independ- 
ent of  that  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  He 
proceeded  to  reoi-gf^nize  the  army  by 
the  introduction  of  Catholic  officers,  and 
hastened  with  unconciliating  abruptness 
to  disarm  the  Protestant  militia.  The 
appointment  early  in  1686  of  the  earl 
of  Clarendon  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  Sir 
Charles  Porter  as  lord-chancellor,  might 
have  reassured  the  Protestants  had 
not  their  disaffection  been  too  deeply 
rooted,  and  their  fears  too  keenly 
alarmed.  Tii council  endeavored  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settle- 
ment and  Explanation,  but  his  proposal 
was  scouted  by  the  English  council, 
who  declared  that  the  king  would  not 
sacrifice  his  English  Catholic  subjects 
to  the  interests  of  the  Irish ;  and  Claren- 
don, in  his  speech  on  assuming  the 
sword  of  office,  tried  to  remove  all 
doubts  on  this  subject  by  stating  that 
"he  had  the  king's  commands  to  de- 
clare on  all  occasions  that  his  majesty 
had  no  intention  of  altering  those  acts." 
In  Eebruary,  1687,  Tirconnell  was 
sworn  lord-lieutenant,  and  contributed 


*  Mr.  Lesley  thus  puts  the  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject : — "  Suppose,  say  they,  it  were  true,  which  Dr. 
King  asserts,  as  it  is  most  false,  that  King  James,  while 
he  was  in  Ireland,  did  endeavor  totally  to  overthrow 
the  Church  established  by  law  there,  and  set  up  that 
which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
major  uumoer  of  the  people  in  that  kingdom,  who  are 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Jacobites  ask,  if  this  were  so, 
whether  it  be  not  fully  vindicated  in  the  fourth  instruc- 
tion ef  those  which  King  William  sent  to  his  conmiis 


materially  by  his  administration  of 
affiiirs  to  increase  the  discontent  and 
alarm  of  the  Protestants.  In  each  court 
two  Catholic  judges  were  appointed, 
the  third  being  a  Protestant ;  Catholics 
were  made  high  sheriffs  and  privy  coun- 
cillors ;  commissions  of  the  peace  were 
granted  to  a  number  of  Catholic  magis- 
trates; a  great  many  Catholic  officers 
obtained  commissions  in  the  army ;  and 
quo-warrantos  were  issued  to  all  the 
corporations,  which  had  become  nests 
of  Puritan  exclusiveness  and  corruption, 
fresh  charters  being  granted  which 
admitted  Catholics  into  the  corporate 
bodies.  These  measures  mierht  have 
been  taken  by  another  with  less  offence 
to  Protestant  prejudice;  but  there  was 
still  nothing  in  them  that  was  not  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  balance  of  relisfious 
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toleration.  Catholicity  might  with  jus- 
tice have  been  made  the  state  church 
in  Ireland,  as  Pi-esbyterianism  was  in 
Scotland ;  but  the  acts  of  James's  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  did  not  go  to  that  extent, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
disbelieve  his  own  assurance  that  he 
never  intended  to  overturn  the  Protest- 
ant establishment  in  these  countries.* 

Bickerings  and  mutual  provocations 
between    the    jjarties    were    incessant. 


sioners  in  Scotland,  dated  at  Copt  Hall,  May  31,  1689, 
in  these  words  : — 'You  are  to  pass  an  act  establisliing 
that  church  government  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people.'  By  which  rule,  they  say 
that  it  was  as  just  to  set  up  Popery  in  Ireland  as  Pres- 
bytery in  Scotland."  {Preface  to  Ms  Answer  to  Arcli/- 
bishop  King.)  Many  of  the  Catholic  appointments  men. 
tioned  above  were  made  by  Clarendon,  and  before  Tip 
coimell  became  lord-lieutenant. 


DISAFFECTION  OF  PROTESTANQ'S. 


The  Protestants  complained  that  the 
Catiiolics  sued  them  for  old  debts,  and 
that  they  instituted  prosecutions  for 
fictitious  treasons ;  but  the  most  fertile 
source  of  irritation  arose  from  the  con- 
stant rumors  on  both  sides  of  appre- 
hended massacres.  In  some  places  the 
Catholic  peasantry  deserted  their  dwell- 
ings for  several  nights  successively, 
through  fear  of  an  attack  by  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  panic 
seized  the  Protestants  in  Dublin  and 
elsewhere ;  congregations  armed  them- 
selves against  imaginary  "  Popish  mas- 
sacres," and  placed  sentinels  outside  the 
church  gates  during  service  ;  and  many 
of  the  Protestant  merchants  and  tra- 
ders deserted  the  country  for  England 
and  Scotland.'"* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  James 
could,  by  any  amount  of  moderation, 
and  the  most  cautious  policy,  have 
averted  the  revolution  which  deprived 
him   of  his  kingdom.     The  temper  of 


*  The  work  of  Dr.  William  King,  afterwards  succes- 
sor of  Dr.  Marsh  as  archbishop  of  Dublin — "  The  State 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James's 
Government" — is  the  great  text-book  of  Protestant  wri- 
ters on  this  period  of  our  history ;  but  it  was  ably  re- 
futed by  Charles  Lesley,  a  contemporary  Protestant 
Jivine  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  be  any 
other  authority  on  Irish  history  less  rehable  for  facts  or 
more  envenomed  by  prejudice,  if  we  except  Sir  John 
Temple's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  Nevertheless, 
taking  all  Dr.  King's  enumeration  of  Protestant  griev- 
ances for  granted,  they  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
Bmallest  portion  of  those  inflicted  on  the  Catholics  in 
the  preceding  reigns.  "  In  all  the  time  the  Protestants 
of  Dublin  were  in  King  James's  power,"  observes  Mr. 
Lesley,  "he  did  not  hang  one  of  them,  though  some  of 
them  deserved  it  by  the  law  then,  as  Dr.  King  could 
witness." 

f  James's  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Chancellor  Hide,  were  educated  Protestants, 


England  was  such  that  a  Catholic 
sovereign  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured, had  he  even  confined  his  reli- 
gion to  his  closet  and  enforced  the 
penal  laws  of  his  predecessors.  James 
is  accused  of  great  indiscretion  in  exer- 
cising so  freely  the  power  of  dispensing 
from  religious  tests,  •  in  having  Mass 
celebrated  openly  in  the  palace,  and  in 
the  favor  shown  to  Catholics  by  his 
Irish  government;  but  the  arguments 
drawn  from  those  acts  only  jprove  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  event  which, 
more  than  any  other,  expedited  the  im- 
pending  blow,  was  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  June,  1688.f  Up 
to  that  time  the  only  imj^ediment  in  the 
line  of  a  Protestant  succession  was  the 
king's  own  life,  and  as  he  was  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age  at  his  acces- 
sion, it  was  possible  that  his  removal, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  might 
have  been  waited  for ;  but  the  birth  of 
a  Catholic  heir  to  the  crown  determined 


and  their  uncle,  Charles  II.,  took  care  to  provide  for 
them  Protestant  husbands ;  Mary,  the  elder,  being 
married  to  her  first  cousin,  William,  prince  of  Orange 
and  Nassau,  and  stadtholder  of  the  united  provinces  of 
Holland ;  and  Anne,  the  younger,  to  George,  prince  of 
Denmark.  His  first  wife  having  died  in  1G71,  Jamea 
married  in  1673  Mary  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Modena.  She  was»  then  but  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  her  piety  and  virtue  as 
for  her  singular  beauty.  Their  four  first  children  died 
in  infancy,  and  as  an  interval  of  some  years  then 
elapsed,  and  James  was  growing  old,  those  who  ex- 
pected that  he  would  not  leave  any  male  issue,  were 
grievously  disappointed  at  the  birth  of  the  young 
prince.  The  most  unfounded  statements  were  then 
put  forth,  to  the  efiect  that  the  child  was  supposititious, 
although  there  were  forty-two  witnesses  of  the  birthj 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Protestant  nobility.  Tha 
prince  was  baptized  James  Francis  Edward,  and  in 
after  years  was  called  the  "  Pretender." 
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his  enemies  to  take  a  different  course, 
wbich,  however,  had  long  before  been 
contemplated,  namel}',  an  immediate 
invitation  from  England  to  William 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  promo- 
ted William's  designs  on  the  crown  of 
England,  not  the  least  important  was 
the  confederation  of  European  princes, 
known  as  the  League  of  Augsburg. 
In  this  league  were  united  the  emperor 
and  all  the  Germanic  princes,  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  even  the  pope.  The 
object  which  they  professed  in  common 
was  to  resist  and  limit  the  enormous 
power  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  the  Protest- 
ant members  of  the  league  were  still 
more  strongly  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
avenn-e  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  The  prince  of  Orange  organ- 
ized the  league,  and  he  soon  turned  it 
adroitl}^  to  his  own  private  account, 
employing  for  that  purpose  an  amount 
of  meanness  and  deception  quite  un- 
worthy of  his  position.  It  was  known 
that  the  king  of  England  was  little 
better  than  the  vassal  of  Louis ;  such, 
at  all  events,  the  late  king,  Charles  IL, 
had  effectually  made  himself;  and  Wil- 
liam, in  preparing  an  expedition  for 
England,  pretended  that  his  only  ob- 
jects were  to  reconcile  James  with  his 
disaffected  subjects,  and  then  to  induce 
him  to  join  the  league  against  France. 
The  prince's  letter  to  the  emperor  on 
the  suV)ject  displays  a  most  reckless  dis- 
regard for  truth,  and  the  money  received 

*  Dalryrnple's  Memoirs,  append,  to  vol  ii. ;  Memoir 
qf  King  James  IL,  vol.  ji. ;  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Court 


from  the  pope  for  the  purposes  of  the 
league  was  unscrupulously  converted 
by  William  to  the  dethronement  of  the 
Catholic  king  of  England  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Protestant  succes- 
sion. Of  a  piece  with  these  artifices  to 
overreach  the  Catholic  powers  was  the 
pretence  which  William  held  forth  to 
the  people  of  England,  that  he  was 
coming  to  investigate  the  birth  of  the 
prince,  which  he  affected  to  consider 
surreptitious,  but  about  which  no  ques- 
tion was  afterwards  raised.* 

The  prince  of  Orange  arrived  in 
Torbay,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1688,  with  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
52  men-of-war,  25  frigates,  25  fire-ships, 
and  about  400  transports,  which  con- 
veyed a  land  array  of  nearly  15,000 
men,  James  had  an  army  amply  suf- 
ficient to  oppose  him  had  his  ofiicers 
been  faithful,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
these  were  known  to  be  disaffected, 
and  numbers  of  them  went  over  at 
once  to  William.  In  a  little  while  the 
king  had  no  force  upon  which  he  could 
rely  to  bring  into  the  field;  and  having 
sent  the  queen  and  infant  prince  pri- 
vately to  France,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  escaped  himself  from 
the  Dutch  guards,  by  whom  he  was 
held  a  prisoner  at  Rochester,  he  em- 
barked along  with  his  illegitimate  son, 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  a  small  vessel, 
ou  the  23d  of  December,  and  landing 
at  Ambleteuse,  on  the  French  coast, 
early  on  Christmas  morning,  old  style, 

of  England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  I/eath  of  George 
n.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4G.  47 
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claimed  the  protection  and  hospitality 
of  Louis  XIV. 

Ireland  was  at  this  time  in  a  most 
disorganized   state.     Government   was 
not  strong  enough  to  suppress  popular 
manifestations  on  either  side.    The  Pro- 
testants of  the  north  had  formed  them- 
selves into  an  armed  association  with 
clearly  disloyal  views,  and  organized  a 
system  of  local  authority  of  their  own. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Pro- 
testants had  refused  to  give  up  their 
arms;  several  of  them  collecting  into 
strong  bawns  and  castles  which  they 
garrisoned,   and   others   proceeding   in 
armed  bands  to  join  their  brethren  in 
Ulster.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  Catholics  armed  themselves  in  an 
irregular   manner,   and  they  were  un- 
justly held  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  bands  of  marauders,  called  rap- 
parees,*   who    traversed    the    country, 
plundering   villages,   and   carrying   off 
whole  herds  of  cattle.     Tirconnell  had 
sent  the  king  a  reinforcement  of  3,000 
troops,  but  the  appearance  of  Irish  sol- 
diers in  England  was  made  an  excuse 
for   the   most   absurd   alarm ;   and   al- 
though   they   were    immediately    dis- 
armed,   the   monstrous    falsehood   was 

*  The  rapparees  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
the  rapary  or  half  pike,  which  was  their  principal 
weapon,  besides  the  sf/ian  or  long  knife.  Many  of  the 
peasantry  who  were  guiltless  of  any  social  crime  were, 
in  the  sequel,  mercilessly  slaughtered  as  rapparees  by 
the  W^illiamites. 

f  These  troops  were  sent  to  Hungary  to  fight  for 
William's  ally,  the  emperor,  but  never  returned  to 
Ireland. 

J  If  James  had  abdicated,  which  he  certainly  did  not 
&0,  still  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  would  have  been 
tbo  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown.    If  he  had  no  son,  his 


circulated  that  they  designed  to  massa- 
cre   the   people   of  England,   and  the 
most    extravagant    consternation    was 
thereby  produced   in    London.f     Nor 
was   the  sending  of  these  troops   the 
only  blunder  which  Tirconnell  commit- 
ted in  the  matter.     He  had  withdrawn 
the  garrison  from  Londonderry  to  make 
up  the  complement  of  men  ;  and  when 
the  earl  of  Antrim's  regiment  was  sent, 
in  a  few  weeks,  to  repair  this  mistake, 
the    young   men    of    Derry   resolutely 
closed   their   gates   against   the    royal 
troops.     This  was  done  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1688,  before  affairs  in  Eng- 
land had  taken  a  decided  turn  ag^ainst 
the  king;  and  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
having  already  assumed  a  position  hos- 
tile to  James,  are  admitted  to  have  been 
the  first  of  his  subjects  who  rose  in  arms 
against  him.     No  portion  of  Irish  his- 
tory is  more  familiar  to  the  public  than 
that  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  and 
it  will  suffice  to  state  briefly  the  order 
of  events. 

In  England  the  flight  of  James  was 
pronounced  to  have  been  an  abdication, 
and  William  was  thereupon  invited  to 
fill  the  throne.J  Scotland  followed  the 
example  of  England,  and  Ireland  alone 

eldest  daughter  Mary  would  have  inherited  ;  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  majority  in  the  convention  assem- 
bled to  dispose  of  the  matter,  that  she  should  be  pro- 
claimed queen,  with  her  husband  William  as  regent,  but 
the  latter  declared  that  he  would  never  consent  to  be 
the  subject  of  his  vrife,  and  the  convention,  therefore, 
decided  that  William  and  Mary  should  reign  as  king 
and  queen,  but  that  William  should  govern  in  the  name 
of  both.  The  mother  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and  sister  of 
James  II.,  who  was,  therefore,  the  uncle  as  well  as  the 
father-in-law    of   William.    James's  otbeir  daughter 
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lemained  faithful  to  the  king :  the  Irish 
considering  themselves  quite  as  well 
entitled,  on  every  ground,  to  retain 
James  for  their  sovereign  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  were  to  call  a  foreigner 
to  the  throne. 

Tirconnell  issued  commissions  to  sev- 
eral of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry 
to  raise  troops  for  the  king's  service; 
and  the  people  responding  readily  to 
the  call,  above  fifty  regiments  of  foot 
and  several  troops  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons were  soon  raised ;  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  abundance  of  men  was  the 
scarcit}^  of  means  to  equip  and  main- 
tain them.  The  countiy  had  been  im- 
poverished and  the  Catholics  reduced 
to  ruin  by  the  recent  wars  and  confis- 
cations; there  was  a  miserable  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  few  of  the 
officers  were  skilled  in  military  affairs ; 
and  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
train  and  discipline  new  levies.f  The' 
Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
well  supplied  with  ai-ms ;  and  all  that 
was  most  valuable  of  their  movable 
property  had  been  transferred  by  them 
to  England  or  Scotland,  or  to  the  quar- 
ters of  their  friends  in  Ulster.  Ennis- 
killen,  as  well  as  Derry,  had  refused  to 
admit  a  garrison  of  James's  forces  ;  and 
althouofh  the  latter  town  was  induced 
by  Lord  Mountjoy,  a  Protestant  who 
still  adhered  to  King  James,  to  receive 


Anne,  deserted  liim  and  joined  her  husband,  George, 
prince  of  Denmark,  in  William's  camp. 

•  Abbe  Itlageoghegan's  Hist,  of  Ireland.  Tirconnell 
found  in  the  government  stores  only  20,000  arms  to  dis- 
uibute  among  the  new  levies  ;  but  most  of  them  were 


six  companies  of  his  regiment,  half 
Protestants  and  half  Catholics,  undei 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lundy,the  Catholics 
were  soon  sent  about  their  business, 
and  on  the  20th  February,  1689,  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  proclaimed  king 
within  the  walls  of  Derry.  The  whole 
of  Ulster,  except  Charlemont  and  Car 
rickfergus,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Williamites.  Tirconnell  sent  Lieutenant- 
general  Richard  Hamilton,  with  about 
2,500  men,  against  them,  and  for  this 
step  he  is  blamed  by  Protestant  writers 
as  having  precipitated  hostilities  and 
caused  the  first  shedding  of  blood ;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  Ulster  Protestants  had 
already  declared  war  against  their  le- 
gitimate sovereign.  Lieutenant-general 
Hamilton  ■'jame  up  with  some  of  the 
Williamite  forces  at  Dromore.  on  the 
14th  March,  and  having  routed  them, 
marched  against  Coleraine,  where  the 
Protestants  mustered  so  numerously, 
and  were  so  strongly  intrenched,  that 
he  durst  not  renture  an  attack. 

Hoping  to  encourage  his  friends  by 
his  presence  among  them,  and  resolved 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  his 
throne,  James  landed  at  Kinsale  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1689,  bringing  with 
him  some  Irish  troops  from  France,  and 
about  a  hundred  French  officers,  with  a 
supply  of  money.  Proceeding  to  Cork, 
he  was  there  met  by  the  viceroy,  Tir- 


so  old  and  unserviceable,  that  not  above  one  thousand 
fire-arms  were  found  to  be  of  any  use.  Neither  had 
they  artillery  or  ammunition,  and  there  was  no  money 
— King  James's  Memoirs,  vol.  iL,  p.  337. 
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connell,  whom  he  then  created  duke, 
and  from  whom  he  received  an  account 
of  affairs  that  must  have  been  discour- 
aging enough.  The  Protestants  of 
Bandon  had  shortly  before  imitated  the 
example  of  their  brethren  in  Derry, 
but  they  were  soon  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, and  a  deputation  from  them  now 
sued  for  pardon  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  any 
other  punishment  than  a  fine  of  £1,000. 
James  hastened  to  Dublin,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  24th,  and  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  He 
ordered  a  parliament  to  be  summoned, 
and  issued  proclamations  commanding 
all  those  who  had  abandoned  the  coun- 
tiy  and  gone  to  England  or  Scotland 
to  return  under  the  penalty  of  being 
treated  as  traitors,  and  calling  upon 
all  to  aid  him  against  the  usurper  of 
his  throne  ;  also  for  the  suppression  of 
robbery;  and  ordering  Catholics  who 
were  not  in  the  army  not  to  carry  arms 
outside  their  houses  ;  and  for  the  raising 
of  money,  <fec. 

Believing  that  his  presence  before 
Derry  would  bring  back  that  town  to 
its  allegiance,  James  proceeded  thither 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Tirconnell ; 

*  The  duke  of  Berwick,  wlio  was  present,  states  in 
his  memoirs  that  the  besiegers  had  only  six  guns  ;  and 
a  contemporary  Irish  authority  says  there  were  "  eight 
pieces  of  cannon  in  all,  of  which  two  were  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  the  rest  petty  gims."  The  authority  to 
which  we  here  refer  is  that  known  as  the  PlunkettMS., 
a  contemjiorary  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Fingal,  at  Kileen 
castle,  and  recently  brought  under  public  notice  by  Dr. 
Wilde,  who  communicated  an  analysis  of  its  contents, 
with  copious  extracts,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
The  title  of  the  work  is,  "  A  light  to  the  blind,  whereby 


and  appeared  with  his  army  before  the 
town  on  the  9th  of  April,  attended  by 
the  duke  of  Berwick  and  General  De 
Rosen,  a  French  officer  who  came  with 
James  to  act  as  second  in  command  to 
Tirconnell.  The  actual  presence  of 
James  was  not  believed  until  a  depu- 
tation from  the  town  authorities  came 
to  the  camp,  and  negotiations  for  a 
surrender  were  then  set  on  foot;  but 
the  military  ardor  of  the  townspeople 
being  aroused,  and  De  Rosen  having 
marched  his  troops  nearer  to  the  walls 
than  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty 
stipulated,  the  royal  army  was  received 
with  a  shower  of  cannon  and  musket 
balls,  and  an  officer  standing  near  the 
king  was  killed.  Thus  the  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off,  and  James,  having 
ordered  Lieutenant-general  Hamilton 
to  besiege  the  town,  returned  with  De 
Rosen  to  Dublin. 

The  investment  which  ensued  par- 
took more  of  the  nature  of  a  blockade 
than  a  siege.  The  beleaguering  army 
was  imperfectly  supplied  with  cannon, 
and  had  but  two  mortars,  one  of  which 
was  large,  but  became  unserviceable 
in  the  progress  of  the  siege.*  The 
men  were  wretchedly  equipped,  and  it 

they  may  see  the  dethronement  of  James  II.,  king  ol 
England ;  with  a  brief  Narrative  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland 
and  of  the  Wars  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
for  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  anno  1711."  It  is  in  two  vols 
4to.,  and  its  author,  who,  according  to  the  tradition  in 
Lord  Fingal's  family,  was  one  Nicholas  Plunkett,  was 
an  ardent  Jacobite.  It  was  borrowed  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, who  made  extracts,  which  were  also  employed  by 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  who  quotes  it  as  "  Light  to  the 
Blind,"  in  \As  History  of  England;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  the  analysis  and  extracts  made  by  Dr.  Wilde  for  much 
valuable  information  used  in  the  following  pages. 
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was  on  the  whole  absurd  to  attempt, 
witli   such   inadequate  means,  the   re- 
duction  of   a   town    strongly  fortified, 
well  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition,   and    defended    by   a   garrison 
amply  numerous   and  animated  by  the 
most   determined    resolution.     The  be- 
siegers having  no  heavy  guns  to  breach 
the  walls,  directed   their   few   cannon 
against  the  houses  which  were  exposed 
to  their  i-ange ;  but  it  was  obvious  from 
the    beginning    that    they    could    only 
hope  to  reduce  the  place  by  starvation, 
and  such  being  the  case.  General  Ham- 
ilton sacrificed  his  duty  to  his  humanit}'- 
by   allowing   a   large   number   of   the 
useless  population  to  depart,  and  thus 
enabling  the  besieged  to  protract  the 
defence.     A  Major  Baker  was  chosen 
governor  of  the  town,  Lundy,  who  had 
urged   the    garrison   to   capitulate   to 
King  James,  having  been  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  in  disguise  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege ;  and  the  Rev- 
erend   George    Walker,    a   Protestant 
clergyman,  who  had  raised  a  regiment 
of  his  own,  and  who,  altei-nately  in  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  ramparts,  fired  their 
energy   by   his    addresses,    was    made 
assistant    governor,    but   obtained    the 
chief  command  on  the  death  of  Baker. 
The  garrison,  which  amounted  in  the 
beginning  to  nearly  7,500  men,  includ- 
ing officers,  was   organized   into  eight 
regiments,  to  each  of  which  was  con- 
fided a  bastion;  according  to  Walker's 
account  they  had  twenty-two  cannons, 
of  wliich  two  were  planted  on  the  flat 
roof  of  the  church,  and  the  others  on 


the  walls  and  bastions ;  and  many  of 
the   townspeople   soon   proved  expert 
gunners.     At  the  same  time  a  numer- 
ous, resolute,  and  merciless  force  of  the 
Enniskilleners  was  in  the  field  in  an- 
other quarter,  and  gave  such  occupation 
to  the  royal   arms   as  to  prevent  the 
sending   of  reinforcements   to  the   be 
siegers;   and,  taking    all    the    circum- 
stances into  consideration,  the  successful 
defence  of  Londonderry  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  matter  for  much  surprise.     In 
some  encounters  which  took  place  before 
the    walls    extraordinary    bravery  was 
displayed  on  both  sides.     A  sortie  was 
made  by  the  garrison  with  5,000  men 
on  the  24th  of  April,  and  another  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  in  both  of  which 
the  Irish  suffei'ed  considerable  loss ;  the 
French    lieutenant-generals,    Pusignan 
and  Momont,  Major-General  Taaffe,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Carlingford,  and  Captain 
Maurice   Fitzgerald  being   among  the 
slain.      Two    vigorous     attacks     were 
made  by  the  besiegers  on   the  strong 
intrenchments  with  which  the  garrison 
had  enclosed  their  outpost  on  Windmill 
hill ;  but  the  reckless  valor  displayed 
by  the  assailants,  who  rushed   to  the 
enemy's  breastwork,  only  resulted  in  a 
useless   sacrifice  of  life  on  their   own 
side,  for  the  besieged  suffered  few  casu- 
alties behind  their  works. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  hostili- 
ties Culmore  fort,  at  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  river  Foyle,  capitulated 
to  the  Irish,  who  constructed  two  other 
small  forts  on  the  banks,  and  drew  a 
boom  across  the  river,  thus  preventing 
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f;Le  passage  of  shipping  to  convey  pro- 
visions to  the  town.  On  the  13th  of 
June,  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  from  Eng- 
land arrived  in  Lough  Foyle  with  sup- 
plies of  men  and  provisions ;  but 
Major-general  Kirke,  the  officer  in 
command,  failing  in  his  first  attempt  to 
enter  the  river,  anchored  in  the  lough, 
and  contented  himself  by  sending  mes- 
gasres  to  the  town  with  the  assurance 
that  relief  was  at  hand ;  while  in  the 
mean  time  famine  and  disease  had 
begun  their  ravages  among  the  besieged. 
Uneasy  at  Hamilton's  want  of  success 
before  Derry,  King  James  sent  De 
Rosen,  marshal-general  of  Ireland,  with 
some  reinforcements,  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  the  siege  into  his  hands. 
De  Rosen  complained,  in  his  letters  to 
the  king,  of  the  utter  want  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  war  in  which  he  found 
the  array,  and  of  the  total  neglect  of 
his  majesty's  commands  which  he  wit- 
nessed. Above  all,  there  was  a  fatal 
deficiency  of  heavy  artillery,  and  he 
saw  that  the  only  resource  still  was  to 
starve  the  garrison  into  submission. 
To  hasten  this  result  he  resorted  to  the 
cruel  expedient  of  collecting  all  the 
Protestants  whom  he  could  find  in  the 
neighboring  country,  to  the  number  of 
three  or  four  hundred,  and  driving 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  town.  He 
calculated  that  the  garrison  would 
surrender  rather  than  see  their  relatives 


*  Neither  King  James  nor  the  Irish  were  responsible 
for  De  Rosen's  cruel  proceeding  (Plunkett  MS. ;  also 
Lesley's  Answer  to  King ;  and  Graham's  Derriana,  p. 
169)  •  nor  does  it  follow  that  that  general  would  have 
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and  friends  perish  under  the  walls, 
while,  if  they  admitted  them  into  the 
town,  their  provisions  would  be  the 
more  speedily  consumed,  and  the  sam«e 
result  rendered  inevitable.  These  pool 
people,  who  were  chiefly  those  whom 
General  Hamilton  had  allowed  to  es- 
cape from  the  town,  lay  all  night  before 
the  gates ;  but  the  next  day  the  be- 
sieged erected  a  gallows  on  the  ram- 
parts and  sent  notice  to  De  Rosen  that 
they  would  forthwith  hang  their  pris- 
oners, some  of  whom  were  men  of  rank, 
unless  the  people  before  the  gates  were 
allowed  to  return  immediately  into  the 
country.  The  threat  had  the  desired 
efi'ect,  and  De  Rosen's  barbarous  plan, 
which  disgusted  the  Irish,  and  wa3 
strongly  disapproved  of  by  James,  only 
served  to  exasperate  the  besieged  still 
more,  and  to  enable  them  to  send  off 
with  the  others  a  great  many  feeble  per- 
sons who  were  a  burden  on  their  re- 
sources in  the  town.* 

While  Kirke's  squadron  lay  at  an- 
chor in  Lough  Foyle,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  effect  of  English  gold  was  tried 
successfully  on  the  officers  commanding 
the  river  forts ;  for,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
three  ships  laden  with  provisions  passed 
the  forts  and  boom  nearly  unscathed, 
although  some  shots  were  fired  at  them; 
and  when  the  garrison  was  reduced  to 
the  last  straits  by  famine,  and  should 
inevitably  have  capitulated  within  forty- 


carried  out  his  barbarous  menace  ;  and  Plowden  very 
justly  reminds  those  writers  who  dwell  upon  it,  of  the 
bloody  and  treacherous  massacre  of  Glencoe,  the  warrant 
for  which  bore  King  Williaia'B  own  sign-manual. 
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eight  hours,  the  town  was  relieved.  The 
a^-ortive  siege,  the  failure  of  which  se- 
cured Ireland  to  William  of  Orange, 
was  now  raised,  and  the  royal  army 
finally  decamped  on  the  5th  of  August.* 
We  now  return  to  James,  who,  as 
already  stated,  hastened  back  to  Dublin 
on  giving  orders  for  the  investment  of 
Derry.  On  the  7th  of  May  he  opened 
his  parliament  in  person,  wearing  on 
the  occasion  a  crown  newly  manufac- 
tured for  him  in  Dublin. f  This  Irish 
parliament  declared  itself  independent 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  and 
passed  the  first  act  made  in  these  realms 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  To  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  it  granted  the  right  to  re- 
ceive the  tithes  payable  by  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  communion  ;  and  after 
a  violent  opposition  from  the  Protestant 
members,  it  repealed  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  passed  an  Act  of  Attainder 
against  those  who  had  taken  up  arms 

*  The  Eeverend  Ck)lonel  Walker,  in  his  diary,  admits 
that  the  garrison  was  diminished  by  3,000  men  during 
the  siege,  and  that  7,000  persons  in  all  died  of  disease  in 
the  town  in  that  time.  The  Reverend  John  Mackenzie, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  was  present,  and  has  also 
left  an  account  of  the  siege,  shows  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  Walker's  facts  or  figures,  and  states  that 
"it  was  thought  10,000  had  died  during  the  siege,  be- 
sides those  that  died  soon  after ;  and  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1705  makes  the 
number  of  those  who  perished  on  the  Protestant  side  by 
sword  or  famine  in  that  siege,  12,000.  Walker  gives  a 
tariff  of  the  prices  paid  during  the  latter  days  of  the  siege 
for  horses'  flesh  and  other  carrion.  The  Irish  admitted 
a  loss  on  their  own  side  of  2,000  (Plunkett  MS.),  but 
Walker's  estimate  of  8,000  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The 
duke  of  Bervvick  says  the  Irish  blockading  force  before 
Derry  did  not  exceed  5,000  or  6,000  men  ;  and  according 
to  Mageoghegan  it  amounted  at  no  time  to  more  than 
10,000.  The  regimented  force  within  the  city  was, 
by  Walker's  accoimt,  between  7,300  and  7,400  ;  but  the 
entire  armed  force  within  the  walls,  including  the  non- 


against  King  James,  or  who,  having 
gone  to  England  or  Scotland,  or  to  the 
Protestant  quarters  in  Ulster,  had  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  king's  procla- 
mation calling  on  them  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  their  allegiance.  To 
form  a  just  appreciation  of  these  latter 
measures  a  slight  retrospect  is  necessary. 
Had  the  Irish,  in  the  war  of  1649, 
succeeded  in  vanquishing  their  regicide 
enemy,  their  triumph  would  have  been 
universally  celebi-ated,  and  no  one 
would  have  questioned  the  justness  of 
their  cause;  but  being  unfortunate  in 
the  contest,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
frightful  and  merciless  spoliation,  which 
the  annals  of  no  other  country  can 
parallel,  and  which  no  law  could  justify. 
We  have  seen  how,  by  the  sole  right  of 
the  strong  hand,  the  Irish  Catholic  no- 
bility and  gentry  were  deprived  of  their 
estates;  how  their  wide  ancestral  do- 
mains were  divided  among  rude  soldiers 

regimented  men,  was  over  10,000.  (See  the  authorities 
collected  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan  in  his  invaluable  notes  and 
illustrations  to  the  Macarim  Bxcidium,  or  Destruction  oj 
Cypress,  pp.  318-323,  a  work  of  profound  and  elaborate 
research,  and  which  must  be  the  indispensable  text-book 
of  future  historians  of  the  Williamite  wars  in  Ireland.) 
Governor  Walker  had  advised  a  capitulation,  and  the 
negotiations  for  the  purpoae  had  been  on  foot  some  days 
before  the  relief  arrived.  The  discrepancies  in  the  dates 
of  these  events  are  singular.  Ilius  various  accounts  give 
the  28th,  30th,  and  31st  as  the  date  of  the  relief  of  Derry, 
and  the  let  or  5th  of  August  &a  that  of  the  siege  being 
raised. 

f  Plunkett  MS.  This  parliament,  which  sat  in  the 
King's  Inns,  was  attended  by  40  peers  and  228  conomon- 
ers.  Among  the  former  were  the  Protestant  bishops  of 
Meath,  Ossory,  Limerick,  and  Cork  and  Ross,  two  others 
(the  primate  and  bishop  of  Waterford)  acting  by  proxy; 
but  no  Catholic  prelates  were  summoned.  The  parlia 
ment  was  prorogued  on  the  18th  of  July,  having  va,'. 
about  ten  weeks. 
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and    unprincipled    adventurers;    how 
tlie  very  fact  of  being  Irish  in  race  and 
Catholic  iu  religion  was  a  crime  involv- 
ing expulsion  from  home  and  country ; 
how  the  English  parliament  of  Charles 
II.,  and  an  Irish  parliament,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  Cromwellian  plunderers 
themselves,  ratified  the  atrocious  spolia- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  how  the  sittings  of 
the   Court  of  Claims  were  suspended 
when  it  was  found,  after  a  few  cases 
had  been  heard,  that  a  door  was  opened 
to  the  Catholic  Irish  to  obtain  even  a 
modicum  of  justice,  although  more  than 
3,000  claims  still  remained  to  be  inves- 
tigated.    Twenty-six  years  elapsed,  and 
King  James's   Irish  parliament,  repre- 
senting the  true  feelings  of  the  nation, 
seized  the  very  fii'st  opportunity  which 
presented  to  repeal  the  infamous  act  of 
robbery.     As  to  the  Act  of  Attainder, 
passed  on  the  same  occasion,  its  results, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  property  was 
concerned,   would    have    been    nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement,   the   persons    who   would   be 
afi*ected  by  both  being  nearly  the  same ; 
but  as  neither  of  these  acts  came  into 
operation,  their   grievances  are   specu- 
lative.    The   reader   will   balance   the 
original  injustice  against  the  projected 
measure  of  reprisal ;  and  when  he  finds 
English   historians  lavishing  their  elo- 
quent vituperations  on  the  latter,  while 

*  On  this  particular  subject  no  writer  has  been  moie 
anjust  than  the  late  Lord  Macaulay ;  nor  has  any  Eng- 
lish historian  ever  treated  this  country  more  unfairly  or 
ungenerously  tlian  that  eloquent  writer  has  generally 
done  in  his  historical  works.  He  revived  the  exploded 
calumnies  and  fanatical  bigotry  of  a  past  age,  and  not 


they  either  ignore  the  former  or  dispose 
of  it  with  a  word  of  contemptuous  pity, 
his  reliance  on  the  statements  of  men 
so  shamefully  blinded  by  prejudice  may 
well  be  shaken.* 

James  was   utterly  averse   to   these 
measures  of  the  Irish  parliament.     He 
considered  that  the  commons  were  ac- 
celerating his  destruction.     Their  leo-is- 
lation,  it  is  true,  was  precipitate  and 
reckless,  and  it  would  have  been  better 
had  they  waited  till  they  held  a  surer 
footing.      The  Act  of  Attainder  even 
curtailed  the  royal  prerogative,  by  de- 
priving the  king  of  the  power  to  pardon 
the  persons 'attainted;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  James  would  have  given 
his  consent  to  that,  or  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  but  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  ambassador,  Avaux. 
James's  great  want  was  money.     The 
sum  which  he  had  brought  from  France 
went  but  a  short  way;   and  his  diflS- 
culties  compelled  him  to  resort  to  the 
most  desperate  and   arbitrary  expedi- 
ents.    Old  guns  and  bells  were  melted 
down  and  converted  into  coin,  which 
was  made  current  by  proclTimations  im- 
posing the  severest  penalties  on  those 
who  would  refuse  to  accept  it  in   ex- 
change for  commodities.     Some  of  this 
coin  was   subsequently  called   in    and 
restamped    for   a    higher   value.      At 
length  even  pewter  was  employed  for 


only  did  he  seize  every  opportunity  to  suUy  the  cliaracter 
of  the  Irish,  and  to  insult  their  religious  and  national 
feelings,  but  in  innumerable  instances  he  went  out  ol 
his  way  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  the  talents  of  the 
writer  only  aggravate  the  error  or  dishonesty  of  the 
historian. 
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the  coinage,  and  money  degenerated 
into  mere  tokens  representing  a  ficti- 
tious value,  which,  however,  James's 
government  pledged  itself  to  make 
good  at  a  future  day.  In  the  end,  the 
loss  by  this  base  coinage  fell  almost 
exclusively  on  the  Catholics ;  but  that 
Protestants  should  have  been  at  any 
time  compelled  to  receive  it  has  been 
a  subject  of  unmeasured  declamation 
aojainst  James.* 

The  same  day  that  Londonderry  was 
relieved,  an  Irish  army,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-general Justin  MacCarthy,  Lord 
Mountcashel,  was  defeated  by  the  En- 
niskilleners  at  Newtown-Butler.  This 
overthrow,  it  is  said,  was  mainly  caused 
by  an  unlucky  mistake  of  the  word  of 
command.  At  the  onset  the  Irish  dra- 
goons, who  were  already  dispirited  by 
a  repulse  which  they  had  received  that 
moi-ning  near  Lisnaskea  were  easily 
thrown  into  confusion  by  a  supposed 
order  to  retreat,  and  the  ill-disciplined 
foot  seeing  themselves,  as  they  believed, 
deserted  by  their  cavalry,  were  panic- 
stricken.  Tlie  Enniskilleners  were  com- 
manded by  •Colonel  Wolseley,  an  Eng- 

*  Tlie  use  of  a  base  coinage  for  Ireland  was  a  favorite 
resource  with  many  of  James's  predecessors  on  the 
English  throne.  Henry  VIII.  made  a  severe  law  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  into  England  of  any  of  the  base 
money  which  he  coined  for  Ireland ;  and  Elizabeth's 
Irish  coin,  at  the  close  of  her  reign,  was  so  bad  that  the 
shilling  was  only  valued  at  two  pence  by  the  goldsmiths. 
(Niclwlaon's.  Irish  Uist.  Library,  p.  79,  fol.)  The  mixed 
metal  used  by  James  II.  in  his  Irish  mint  was  valued  by 
the  workmen  at  no  more  than  four  pence  per  pound,  so 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  metal  which  was  coined  into 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  this  base  money,  was 
only  about  £G,oOO  sterling.  Still,  the  scheme  of  James 
was  not  worse,  at  least  in  its  design,  than  that  of  the 
OiMignats  or  paper  currency  of  more  modern  provisional 


lish  officer ;  they  were  well  armed,  were 
experienced  marksmen,  and  already 
inured  to  war.  Their  watchword  was 
"  No  Popery ;"  they  determined  to  give 
no  quarter;  and  during  the  evening, 
and  the  whole  night,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  next  day  they  continued  with 
the  most  inveterate  fury  to  slaughter 
the  unarmed  fugitives  whom  they 
hunted  down  in  the  bogs  and  woods 
with  a  savage  ferocity  that  has  made 
even  the  Williamite  historians  blush. 
Five  hundred  of  the  flying  Jacobites 
plunged  into  Lough  Erne,  to  escape  the 
carnage,  and  perished  all  but  one  man. 
Lord  Mountcashel,  who  sought  death 
in  vain,  was  carried  prisoner  to  Eunis- 
killen,  whence  he  made  his  escape  on 
the  I7th  of  December,  before  he  had 
recovered  from  his  numerous  wounds; 
and  such  w^as  the  consternation  which 
the  disaster  produced,  that  Brigadier 
Sarsfield,  who  commanded  a  detach- 
ment at  Sligo,  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Athlone,  and  leave  the  northern  frontier 
of  Connaugbt  open  to  the  Enniskillen- 
ers.f 

These  reverses  were  followed  by  the 

governments.  In  the  proclamation  of  3d  William  and 
Mary,  dated  Feb.  34,  1690-91,  declaring  James's  mixed- 
metal  coin  to  be  no  longer  current,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  Irish  then  had  in  their  possession  "  the  whole 
or  the  far  greater  part  of  the  said  coin."  (See  Simon's 
Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  pp.  56-04,  and  Append.,  p.  111.) 

f  The  author  of  the  Plunkett  MS.  asserts  that  the 
rout  at  Newtown-Butler  arose,  as  stated  above,  from  a 
mistake  in  the  command.  Lord  Mountcashel  fearing 
that  his  right  flank  would  be  turned  by  the  enemy,  gave 
the  order  "  right  face"  to  the  dragoons ;  but  this  was 
unfortunately  repeated  by  the  subordinate  oflScers  as 
"  right  about  face,"  which  made  the  other  troops  sup- 
pose that  these  were  retreating,  and  a  general  panic 
ensued.     The  Williamite  historian,  Story,  relates  the 
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arrival  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  who 
landed  at  Bangor,  in  Down,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1689,  with  an  army 
composed  of  Dutch,  French  Huguenots, 
and  new  English  levies.  On  the  lYth 
he  marched  to  Belfast,  and  on  the  27th 
after  a  siege  of  eight  days,  Carrickfer 
gus  was  surrendei-ed  to  him  on  honora 
ble  terms  by  its  Jacobite  governor 
Colonel  Charles  MacCarthy  More 
whose  garrison  consisted  only  of  his 
own  regiment  and  of  nine  companies 
of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Cormac 
O'Neill,  and  who  was  reduced  to  his 
last  barrel  of  powder  before  he  yielded. 
On  the  7th  of  September  Schomberg 
marched  to  Dundalk,  near  which  he 
strongly  intrenched  himself;  but  the 
situation  was  most  unhealthy,  and  his 
army  soon  began  to  suffer  so  fearfully 
from  dysentery,  and  the  effects  of  a  wet 
season,  that  he  dared  not  give  battle  to 
King  James,  who  had  arrived  from 
Dublin,  and  who  in  vain  challenged  the 
Williamite  general  from  his  lines,  two 
or  three  miles  distant.  The  Enniskil- 
leners  and  Dutch  in  Schomberg's  array 
suffered  comparatively  •  little,  but  the 
English  were  reduced  to  a  fourth  of 
their  original  number,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  10,000  men  or  fully  one- 
half  of  the  entire  Williamite  force  per- 
ished of  sickness,  scarcity,  and  the  bad- 

drcumstance  in  the  same  way ;  and  Colonel  Anthony 
Hamilton  and  Captain  LavaUin  having  been  subsequent- 
ly tried  by  a  court-martial  for  the  blunder  in  Dublin, 
the  latter  officer  was  shot.  Colouel  Hamilton  was  a 
brother  of  the  general  who  commanded  before  Derry, 
and  in  later  years  became  famous  in  the  French  court 
as  a  brilliant  poet,  novelist,  and  wit.    The  father  of  these 


ness  of  the  season  in  that  fatal  encamp- 
ment. James  has  been  censured  for- 
neglecting  to  attack  Schomberg's  camp 
at  such  a  juncture,  and  for  abandoning 
his  position  too  soon  ;  for  he  retired  to 
winter-quarters  in  November,  and  thus 
j)ermitted  the  enemy  to  remove  from  a 
camp  where  the  mortality  whiich  pre- 
vailed must  soon  have  destroyed  them 
even  without  fighting.  Neither  energy 
nor  wisdom  was,  however,  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  ill-fated  king,  who 
unfortunately  retained  in  his  own  hands 
the  chief  command  of  his  army,  and 
whose  natural  vacillation  was  increased 
by  the  conflicting  counsels  of  his  gen- 
erals. Thus  terminated  the  campaign 
of  1689. 

Stimulated  by  his  recent  losses,  and 
by  complaints  of  his  inaction,  and  well 
supplied  by  sea  from  England  with 
every  necessary,  Schomberg  was  able 
to  take  the  field  early  in  the  eventful 
year  1690:  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
James's  army  was  in  want  of  every 
thing,  and  could  not  be  mustered  or  put 
in  marching  order  till  the  season  was 
far  advanced.  James's  orders  were 
neglected ;  he  had  scarcely  any  maga- 
zines along  his  frontier;  and  so  desti- 
tute was  his  army  of  fodder,  that  they 
should  wait  till  the  grass  grew  to  enable 
their  horses  to  render  any  service  even 


Hamiltons  was  son  of  the  earl  of  Abercorn,  and  their 
mother  a  sister  of  the  first  duke  of  Ormond,  who  used 
to  say  that  all  his  relatives  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Lord  Mountcashel  was  tried  by  a  court  of  honor  in 
France,  and  acquitted  of  any  oreach  of  parole  in  hie  es 
cape  from  Enniskillen. 
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for  draught.  He  was  strongly  urged 
by  the  French  officers  to  withdraw  into 
Conuaught  and  act  on  the  defensive, 
with  the  Shannon  for  his  frontier,  until 
he  could  receive  succor  from  France ; 
but  to  this  course  he  was  resolutely 
opposed,  and  he  was  supported  in  his 
views  by  Tirconnell.  His  hopes  of  aid 
from  France  must  have  been  very  slen- 
der. His  friend  and  ally,  Louis  XIV., 
required  all  his  resources  to  employ 
against  his  own  numerous  enemies. 
Louvois,  the  French  minister  of  war, 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  James,  and 
always  argued  that  it  was  more  the 
interest  of  France  to  attack  William  on 
the  Flemish  frontier  than  in  Ireland ; 
and  although  Seignelay,  the  minister  of 
marine,  was  James's  friend,  the  service 
which  he  could  render  was  not  suffi- 
cient. The  French  officers  did  not  rel- 
ish their  duties  under  James,  and  were 
constantly  sending  to  their  court  de-^ 
spending  accounts,  often  but  too  true, 
and  which  supported  the  views  of  Lou- 

*  On  these  matters,  as  well  as  on  the  events  related 
in  this  chapter  generally,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to 
the  authorities  collected  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan  in  his 
elaborate  annotations  to  the  Macarice  Excidium,  and  to 
the  researches  of  the  same  laborious  investigator  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Ch'eeit,  Book. 

\  The  battle  of  Cavan,  which  has  been  but  slightly 
noticed  by  other  historians,  is  minutely  described  in  the 
Plunkett  MS.  After  relating  how  Marshal  Schomberg 
had  sent  Brigadier  Wolseley  with  a  detachment  of  En- 
niskilleners  and  English  to  Cavan,  to  extend  his  quar- 
ters in  that  direction,  and  how  Kjng  James,  being 
informed  of  this  movement,  dispatched  Brigadier  Nu- 
gent with  800  men  from  Westmeath  and  Longford,  and 
the  duke  of  Berwick  with  a  like  quota  from  the  county 
of  Dublin,  the  author  continues :  "  Both  the  royal  corps 
for  the  most  part  arrived  at  the  open  town  of  Cavan  on 
the  lOtli  of  February.  They  were  all  foot  except  a 
Iroop  or  two  cf  horse.    Brigadier  Wolseley  came  to 


vois.  Neither  Avaux  nor  the  energetic 
and  aspiring  De  Rosen,  who  was  a  Li- 
vonian  by  birth,  would  show  the  fallen 
monarch  even  common  respect,  and 
both  of  them  were,  at  James's  desire, 
recalled  to  France.  In  March  this  year 
six  battalions,  oi*  6,000  men,  arrived 
from  France  under  the  command  of 
Count  de  Lauzun,  who  was  also  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  ambassador;  but 
these  French  troops  were  rather  an  ex- 
change than  a  reinforcement,  for  James 
sent  by  the  same  conveyance  to  France 
as  many  of  his  best-equipped  and  best- 
trained  soldiers,  forming  the  division  of 
Lord  Mountcashel,  whom  Tirconnell 
disliked,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  re- 
moved. The  French  brought  twelve 
field-pieces  and  some  arms  and  clothing 
for  the  Irish,  but  Louvois  took  care  that 
the  clothing  and  arms  should  be  of  the 
worst  description.* 

In  February,  1690,  tne  Jacobites  sut- 
fered  some  loss  in  an  affair  at  Cavan  ;f 
and  soon  after  the  fort  of  Charlemont 


the  place  on  the  11th,  in  the  morning,  with  700  foot 
and  300  horse  and  dragoons.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
being  alarmed  and  not  well  prepared,  drew  his  men  out 
of  the  town  to  an  open  groimd,  by  which  he  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  enemy,  who,  seeing  their  position, 
placed  their  foot  between  the  hedges  of  the  avenues  of 
the  town,  and  took  the  defensive.  The  king's  forces 
being  divided  into  two  wings,  assaulted  the  rebels 
within  their  fences.  The  charge  being  given  and 
maintained  smartly,  a  party  of  the  Irish  horse  brok 
another  of  the  enemy's ;  but  the  left  wing  of  the  roy- 
alists being  so  overcome  with  fighting  that  they  were 
forced  to  retire  into  a  fort  that  was  near  them,  the 
right,  fighting  at  the  like  disadvantage,  retreated  also 
tliither,  by  which  the  rebels  gained  the  field.  Of  the 
royal  party  there  were  about  200  killed,  amongst  whom 
was  Brigadier  Nugent,  much  regretted  for  his  bravery. 
So  were  Adjutant  Qeoghegan  and  Captain  Stritch,  and 
a  few  other  ofi^cers.    There  were  ten  ofiicers  madt 
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was  invested  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  Scbomberg's  army.  Teige  O'Regan, 
the  veteran  governor  of  Cbarlemont, 
defended  the  place  with  obstinate 
bi'avery,  and  only  thought  of  capitulat- 
ing Yvhen  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
by  starvation.  At  length,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  the  fort  was  surrendered  on 
honorable  terms,  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  800  men,  being  allowed  to  march 
out  with  arms  and  baggage,  and  with 
thei^  about  200  women  and  children. 
As  an  instance  of  the  distress  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  v^^e  are  told  by 
Story  that  only  a  few  fragments  of 
decayed  food  were  found  in  the  fort, 
and  that  some  of  the  men  as  they 
marched  out  were  chawing  pieces  of 
dry  hide  with  the  hair  on.  The  En- 
uiskilliners  treated  the  Irish  soldiers 
and  their  families  with  great  brutality 
as  they  passed  along,  but  Schomberg 
humanely  directed  that  a  loaf  of  bread 
should  be  given  to  each  man  at  Armagh. 
It  was  well  known  for  some  time  that 
William  intended  to  conduct  the  Irish 
campaign  of  1690  in  person,  and  the 
spirits  of  his  army  and  adherents  in  this 
country  were  consequently  raised  to  a 
high  pitch.  He  embarked  near  Ches- 
ter, on  the  11th  of  June,  and  landed  at 
Carrickfergus  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  attended  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  the   duke   of  Wurtemberg, 


pnsoners,  of  wlicm  were  Captain  Netterville,  Captain 
Daniel  O'NeUl,  Captain  O'Brien,  and  Captain  Qecrge 
M'Gee.  Of  the  enemy  there  were  slain,  Traliem,  Captain 
•  Armstrong,  Captain  Mayo,  and  near  fifty  private  men, 
and  about  sixty  wounded.    Brigadier  Wolseley  returned 


the  prmce  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  the  earls  of  Oxford, 
Portland,  Scarborough,  and  Manches- 
ter, Lord  Douglas,  the  Count  de  Sol 
mes,  Major-general  Mackay,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  He  immediately 
took  horse,  and  at  the  Whitehouse, 
half-way  between  Carrickfergus  and 
Belfast,  was  met  by  Schomberg,  whose 
carriage  he  entered,  and  thus  drove  to 
Belfast,  where  he  was  received  with 
loud  shouts  of  "  God  bless  the  Protest- 
ant king."  Notice  of  his  arrival  was 
soon  transmitted  through  the  country 
by  bonfires,  and  the  discharge  of  can- 
non at  the  different  Williamite  quarters. 
His  army,  combined  with  that  of  Schom- 
berg, amounted,  according  to  the  most 
probable  estimate,  to  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  was  com- 
posed of  a  strange  medley  of  nations, 
English,  Scotch,  Irish  Protestants, 
French  Huguenots,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Brandenburghers  or  Prus- 
sians, with  smaller  recruitments  from 
Switzerland  and  Norway;  more  than 
half  were  foreigners,  and  on  these  Wil- 
liam placed  his  chief  reliance,  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  English  in  a  struggle  against 
their  old  king  being  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. All,  however,  were  well  trained, 
and  most  of  them  veteran  troops,  and 
all  were  armed  and  equipped  in  the 
best  possible  manner.     They  were  sup- 


to  his  own  quarters,  having  first  burnt  the  town  of 
Cavan,  not  being  able  to  keep  it  because  the  castle  was 
in  possession  of  the  Irish."  See  Dr.  Wilde's  Extract 
from  "  Light  to  the  Blind,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 
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plied  with  every  thing  requisite  for  war, 
and  more  especially  with  a  numerous 
.rain  of  artillery. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  James  left  Dub- 
lin to  march  against  his  adversary  with 
an  ai-my  of  about  20,000  men,  imper- 
fectly disciplined,  and  scantily  supplied 
with  even  the  most  necessary  require- 
ments for  a  campaign.  He  had  many 
brave  officers ;  his  French  division  was 
composed  of  first-rate  troops,  well  equip- 
ped and  appointed ;  the  Irish  horse 
were  admirable  ;  but  the  dragoons  were 
not  so  well  trained ;  the  Irish  infantry 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  raw 
levies,  scarcely  half  armed ;  and  for 
artillery  he  was  only  able  to  take  with 
him  the  twelve  field-pieces  which  he 
had  recently  received  from  France.* 

James  advanced  to  Duudalk,  while 
William  was  encamped  a  few  miles  be- 
yond Newry ;  and,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  strength  of  the  enemy,  the 
former  dispatched,  on  the  22d  oi  June, 
Colonel  Dempsey,  with  60  horse,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fitzgerald,  with  a 
few  companies  of  grenadiers,  to  lie  in 
wait  for  one  of  William's  reconnoitring 
parties.  This  duty  was  so  well  per- 
formed that  a  Williamite  detachment 
of  between  200  and  300  foot  and  dra- 
goons were  routed  with  great  loss  at 
the  half-way  bridge  between  Dundalk 
and  Newry.     An  English  officer,  who 

*  Lord  Macaulay,  wlio  quotes  from  the  dispatches  of 
Avaux  several  passages  describing  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  army,  says:  "Almost  nil  the  Irish  gentlemen 
who  had  any  military  experience  held  commissions  in 
the  cavalry  ;  and  by  the  exertions  of  these  officers  some 
regiments  had  been  raised  and  disciplined,  which  Avaux 


was  made  prisoner,  represented  Wil- 
liam's arn\y  as  50,000  strong ;  and,  al- 
though this  was  supposed  by  James  to 
have  been  a  gross  exaggeration  intended 
to  have  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to 
fly,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  very 
remote  from  the  truth.  This  slight 
success  cheered  the  Irish,  but  their 
spirits  were  damped  on  the  following 
morning,  when  James  commenced  his 
retrograde  movement  and  retired  to 
Ardee.  The  army  retreated  by  easy 
marches,  and  on  the  28th  commenced 
recrossing  the  Boyne,  on  the  right  bank 
of  which  river  James  resolved  to  make 
a  stand.  Irish  historians  are  loud  in 
their  condemnation  of  James's  tactics. 
His  irresolution,  they  argue,  destroyed 
the  confidence  of  his  men ;  his  retreat 
from  Dundalk  made  them  feel  all  the 
discouragement  of  defeat;  and  then, 
they  say,  he  should  not  have  hazarded 
a  battle  against  such  superior  forces,  or 
on  a  line  so  defenceless  as  that  of  the 
Boyne.  From  James's  memoirs,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  his  original  design 
was  to  protract  the  campaign  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  when  he  deter- 
mined to  fight  at  the  Boyne  it  was 
because  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  all  Leinster  to  the  enemy  had 
he  left  the  passage  of  that  river  open. 

On    the    30th    of  June    the   hostile 
forces  first   confronted    each    other  on 


pronounced  equal  to  any  that  he  had  ever  seen.  It 
was,  therefore,"  he  admits,  "evident  that  the  ineffi 
ciency  of  the  foot  and  of  the  dragoons  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  vices,  not  of  the  Irish  character,  but  of  the  Irieb 
administration."— fii'si.  of  Eng.,  vol.  v.,  p.  43. 
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the  opposite  banks  of  tlie  Boyne,  The 
Jacobite  army  was  encamped  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  of  Donore,  with 
its  right  wing  towards  Drogheda  and 
its  left  extending  up  the  river.  As 
there  are  no  considerable  inequalities 
in  the  surface,  the  whole  of  James's 
lines  must  have  been  visible  from  the 
heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  to  a  gi-eat  extent  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  James's 
centre  was  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Old- 
bridge,  close  to  the  bank,  where  he 
caused  some  intrenchments  to  be  has- 
tily thrown  up  to  defend  the  principal 
fords,  of  which  there  are  four  near 
this  point,  a  fifth  being  a  little  lower 
down  the  stream,  and  two  or  three 
others  a  few  miles  higher  up  in  the 
direction  of  Slane.  There  are  two 
islands    in   the   river   near   Oldbridsre 

O 

which   facilitate   the   passage ;  and    at 

that  season,  which  was  remarkable  for 

drought,  and  at  the  time  of  low-water, 

the  Boyne  was  fordable  throughout  a 

great  part    of    its   course.     The    king 

himself  took  up  his  position  at  a  small 

ruined   church  on  the  top  of  the  hill 

,of  Donore,  where  a  tuft  of    ash-trees 

,    now  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Boyne 

the  high  land  of  the  interior  terminates 

in  a  steep  and  lofty  bank,  which  almost 


•  See  Becond  edition  of  Wilde's  Boyne  and  Black- 
voater,  for  the  best  topographical  description  of  the  battle- 
field, as  well  as  for  an  excellent  and  connected  account 
of  the  battle. 

f  Story,  the  Williamite  historian,  admits  that  Wil- 
liam  had  36,000  men  that  day  in  the  field,  but  adds 
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overhangs  the  river  for  several  miles, 
but  recedes  opposite  the  angle  which 
the  stream  forms  at  Oldbridge,  so  as 
to  leave  a  small  plain  between  the 
heights  and  the  water  ;  the  line  of  hills 
being  also  at  this  point  intersected  by 
three  deep  ravines,  one  of  which  is  now 
known  as  King  William's  glen.  Thus 
the  Williamite  army,  approaching  from 
the  north,  was  completely  screened 
from  view  until  it  appeared  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  or  debouched  through 
the  ravines  into  the  plain :  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  being  therefore 
highly  favorable  to  William,  who 
planted  batteries  along  the  heights  and 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  his  artil- 
lery on  the  Irish  lines  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th.* 

The  precise  numerical  strength  of 
the  two  armies  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
troversy, but  all  agree  in  admitting  a 
vast  superiority  in  numbers,  equipment, 
and  artillery  on  the  side  of  the  Wil- 
liamites.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  who 
was  one  of  James's  commanders,  and 
whose  statements  are  generally  found 
to  be  accurate  and  free  from  exaggera- 
tion, tells  us  that  his  father's  army 
amounted  to  23,000  men,  while  that  of 
William  was  at  least  45,000,  and  this 
account  is  perhaps  as  near  the  exact 
truth  as  we  can  hope  to  arrive.f     The 


that  the  world  reckoned  the  number  at  least  one-third 
greater,  that  is  48,000.  Now,  weighing  all  the  circum- 
stances,  there  ii  good  reason  to  believe  that  "  the  world" 
was  nearer  to  the  truth  than  Story.  Mr.  O'Callaghan  has 
shown  from  foreign  Williamite  contemporary  authori- 
ties that  William's  army  at  the  Boyne  comisted  of  63 
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disparity  of  numbers  was,  however,  one 
of  the  least  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Jacobite  army  labored.  They  w^ere, 
as  we  have  seen,  ill  provided  with  any 
of  the  necessaries  of  war ;  many  of 
them  were  raw  levies  ;  they  could  have 
no  confidence  in  their  imbecile  com- 
mander ;  and  their  only  artillery  con- 
sisted of  the  twelve  French  field-guns : 
whilst  against  them  was  marshalled  a 
numerous  and  veteran  army,  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  every  thing  ;  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  age,  with  a  host  of  experienced 
officers  under  him,  among  whom  the 
veteran  Schomberg  was  perhaps  his 
equal  in  military  skill ;  and  with  a 
train  of  artillery  comprising  more  than 
fifty  field-pieces  and  some  mortars. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  Avhich  was 
near  determining  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. William  rode  close  to  the  river- 
side to  reconnoitre,  and  the  group  of 
officers  attendino;  him  havins:  attracted 
the  attention  of  Tirconnell,  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  and  some  other  Jacobite 
officers  who  were  riding  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  the  latter,  or  King  James 
himself,  as  the  royal  memoirs  intimate. 


Equadrons  of  liorse  and  dragoons,  and  52  battalions  of 
infantry  ;  and  he  has  concluded  from  his  laborious  re- 
eearches  among  military  papers  in  Trinity  College,  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  the  British  Museum,  that  whatever 
oiay  have  been  the  actual  number  of  William's  troops 
in  the  field,  his  army  on  this  occasion  amounted  by  the 
regimental  roll  to  51,000,  including  officers.  The 
author  of  the  Plunkett  MS.,  who,  however,  has  fallen 
into  several  errors  in  his  accoimt  of  fhe  battle  of  the 
Boync,  agrees  very  nearly  with  Story,  for  he  makes  the 
forces  of  the  prince  ol  Orange  consiflt  of  36,000  effective 


ordered  two  guns  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  distinguished  party.  At  the 
second  shot  a  six-pound  ball  grazed 
William's  right  shoulder,  carrying  away 
a  portion  of  the  skin ;  and  the  effect 
having  been  obsert^ed  from  the  Irish 
side  the  rumor  spread  that  William  was 
mortally  wounded.  To  remove  the 
alarm  which  was  produced  among  his 
own  men  he  rode  that  evening  through 
every  part  of  his  camp,  and  seemed  to 
make  light  of  the  occurrence  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  the  news  that  he  had 
been  hit  by  a  cannon-ball,  and,  as  it 
was  supposed,  fatally,  was  transmitted 
to  Dublin  and  thence  to  France,  and 
so  became  known  throughout  Euro2)e 
some  time  before  the  account  of  the 
battle  was  received,  the  effect  being 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  ac- 
cording as  it  reached  friends  or  foes. 

With  an  unaccountable  infatuation 
James  appeared  resolved  to  destroy 
any  hope  of  success  which  his  army 
might  still  have  cherished.  One  mo- 
ment he  determined  on  a  general  re- 
treat, and  for  that  purpose  ordered  the 
camp  to  be  raised;  but  the  next,  he 
altered  his  plan,  and  having  sent  off  the 
bao-aas^e  and    six    of  his   twelve  field 


men,  forming  2  troops  of  guards,  23  regiments  of  horue 
5  of  dragoons,  and  46  of  foot ;  while  according  to  him, 
James  had  but  8  regiments  of  horse,  2  troops  of  jjuaras, 
7  of  dragoons,  and  50  regiments  of  foot,  besides  6  regi- 
ments of  French,  the  whole  amounting  to  26,000  men. 
(Compare  Dr.  Wilde's  extracts  from  Plunkett  MS.  aa 
before  quoted,  with  the  copious  authorities  colleiited  by 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  from  James's  Memoirs,  the  Me-noirs  oi 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  Story's  History,  and  varic  as  Wil 
liamite  sources,  in  Ms  Annotations  to  MacariOB  Excn 
dium  ;  also  second  edition  of  the  Oreen  Book.) 
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pieces  to  Dublin,  he  apparently  made 
up  his  mind  to  risk  a  battle.  The  re- 
moval of  the  baggage  was  a  good  pre- 
paration for  an  orderly  retreat,  but  it 
was  a  plain  intimation  to  the  army  that 
a  retreat  was  contemplated ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  artillery  was  a  fatal  diminu- 
tion of  strength.  The  king  indeed 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  means  to 
keep  the  way  open  in  his  rear ;  and  all 
his  anxiety  was  that  the  enemy  should 
not,  by  a  flank  movement,  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  the  south,  where  some  say  he 
had  already  privately  directed  prepa- 
rations for  his  flight  to  France.  Still, 
with  such  apprehensions  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  it  is  strange  how  difficult 
it  was  to  persuade  him  to  take  any 
precautions  for  the  defence  of  the  fords 
up  the  river ;  for  late  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  he  could  only  be  induced  to  send 
Sir  Niall  O'Neill,  with  his  regiment  of 
dragoons,  to  defend  the  pass  of  Rossna- 
ree,  about  four  miles  from  the  Irish 
camp  towards  Slane. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  1st 
(old  style),  1690,  dawned  bright  and 
imclouded  on  the  hostile  camps.  The 
fii'st  movement  observed  in  the  Wil- 
liamite  army  was  the  march,  at  sunrise, 
of  a  division  of  10,000  picked  men, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Douglass,  Count  Schomberg  (the 
marshal's  son),  and  Lord  Portland,  the 
last  commanding  the  infantry,  along 
the  heights  in  the  direction  of  Slane. 
James's  Iiish  officers  had  prepared  him 
for  this  movement  the  night  before, 
and  he  now  saw  his  fatal  error  in  reject- 


ing their  advice  to  provide  against  it 
He  hastily  ordered  the  whole  of  hia 
left  wing,  which  included  Lauzun's 
French  division,  with  part  of  his  centre, 
and  his  six  remaining  field-pieces,  to 
march  with  all.  possible  expedition  to 
oppose  the  flanking  division;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  obstruct  their  passage. 
The  enemy  had  made  all  their  prepara- 
tions the  night  before,  and  had  got  the 
start.  The  Williamite  cavalry  forced 
the  passage  of  the  river  at  Rossnaree, 
which  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir 
Niall  O'Neill,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  lost  seventy  of  his  men.  Port- 
land's infantry  and  the  artilleiy  crossed 
at  Slane,  where  the  bridge  had  been 
broken,  but  the  river  was  fordable.* 
James  accompanied,  or  rather  followed, 
Lauzun  and  the  left  wing,  and  professed 
to  expect  that  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
would  be  in  that  quarter,  where,  how- 
ever, no  action  did  take  place ;  for  the 
two  hostile  corps  found  themselves 
separated  within  half-cannon  range  by 
a  ravine  and  a  bog,  which  neither  at- 
tempted to  pass,  and  thus  they  did  not 
come  into  actual  collision  during  the 
day.  Their  subsequent  movements  we 
shall  presently  notice. 

About  ten  o'clock,  William  having 
learned  that  his  manceuvre  on  the  right 
had  succeeded,  already  felt  assured  of 
the  victory.f  It  was  the  time  of  low- 
water,  and  the  hour  for  attempting  the 
fords   of   Oldbridge   had    arrived.     A 

^ —  —  —  ^ 

*  Plunkett  MS. 

f    '  Had  the  Irish,"   observes  a  military  authority, 
"  even  thrown  their  opponents  back  into  the  river,  still 
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tremendous  iire  from  all  his  batteries 
was  opened  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Irish,  who  had  not  a  single  gun  to  re- 
ply,   but     who     nevertheless   steadily 
awaited  the  attack.     William  had  di- 
rected his  men  to  wear  green  boughs 
in  their  caps ;  w^hile  James,  in  compli- 
ment to  his  Bourbon  ally,  had  decorated 
his  with  strips  of  white  paper.     Mar- 
shal Schomberg  had  opposed  William's 
plan  of  battle  in  the  council  of  war,  but 
his  views  were    d.^emed    old-fashioned 
and   were  overruled,  and   he  was  the 
man  commanded  by  William  to  direct 
the  passage  of  the  centre  at  Oldbridge. 
The  Dutch  blue  guards,  described  as 
some  of  the  most  effective  infantry  in 
the  world,  were  the  first,  marching  ten 
abreast,    to    enter    the    stream,   mider 
Jount  de  Solmes,  at  the  highest  ford) 
opposite   Oldbridge.     So   shallow   was 
the  water  here  that  the  drummers  only 
required  to  raise  the    drums  to   their 
knees.     The  Londonderry   and   Enuis- 
killen  horse  next,  plunged  in,  and   at 
their  left  the  French  Huguenots  enter- 
ed,   under   Caillemot,   brother   of  the 
Marquis   de    Kuvigny.      The    English 
infantry   came    next   under    Sir   John 
Hanmer  and  the  Count  Nassau ;  lower 
down  were  the  Danes ;  and  at  the  fifth 
ford,  which  was  considerably  nearer  to 
Drogheda,  and  at  which  the  water  was 
deeper  than  at  any  of  the  former,  Wil- 
liam himself  crossed  with  the  cavalry 
of  his  left  wing.     Thus  was  the  Boyne, 
for  nearly  a  mile   of  its  coui'se,  filled 

William's  advancing  on  their  flank,  wliich  was  uncov- 
ered, could  not  be  remedied.     The  attack  by  Slane  was 


wdth  thousands  of  armed  men,  strug- 
gling to  gain  the  opposite  bank,  in  the ' 
face  of  a  foe  their  equals  in  gallantry, 
but  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  disci- 
pline, and  arms. 

The  duke  of  Berwick,  whose  words 
we  translate,  tells  us  that  the  king,  his 
father,  having  marched  in  the  direction 
of  Slane  "  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
army,"  "left  to  guard  the  passage  of 
Oldbridge  eight  battalions  of  infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Hamilton, 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  cavalry, 
under  his  (the  duke  of  Berwick's) 
orders."  "Schomberg,"  he  continues, 
"  who  remained  opposite  us,  attacked 
and  took  Oldbridge  in  spite  of  the  re 
sistance  of  the  regiment  which  was 
stationed  there,  and  which  lost  150 
men  killed  on  the  spot;  whereupon 
Hamilton  went  down  with  the  seven 
other  battalions  to  expel  the  enemy. 
Two  battalions  of  the  (Irish)  guards 
scattered  them ;  but  their  cavalry  hav- 
ing managed  to  pass  at  another  ford, 
and  proceeding  to  fall  upon  our  infan- 
try, I  brought  up  our  cavalry,  and 
thus  enabled  our  battalions  to  retire ; 
but  we  had  then  to  commence  a  combat 
very  unequal,  both  in  the  number  of 
the  squadrons,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  was  very  much  broken, 
and  where  the  enemy  had  slipped  in 
their  infantry.  Nevertheless,  we  charged 
again  and  again  ten  different  times,  and 
at  length,  the  enemy,  confounded  by 
our   boldness,  halted,  and  we  reformed 

tlie  grand  manoeuvre."    Lieutenant-general  Keating'i 
Defence,  of  Ireland,  chap,  v.,  p.  19. 
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before  them,  and  marched  at  a  slow 
pace  to  rejoin  the  king."*  This  is  the 
honest  narrative  of  a  soldier  who  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The  few 
Irish  foot  left  to  defend  the  fords  were, 
in  point  of  numbers,  utterly  inade- 
quate; and  it  is  admitted  that  very 
few  of  them  had  muskets,  their  princi- 
pal arm  being  the  pike.  At  the  onset 
they  saw  themselves  unsupported,  and 
had  already  suffered  severely  before 
the  horse  came  to  sustain  them ;  so 
that,  under  the  cii'cumstances,  it  does 
not  detract  from  their  character  as  brave 
men  that  they  should  have  given  way. 
Tirconnell,  who  held  the  chief  command, 
In  the  absence  of  James,  behaved  like 
a  gallant  soldier;  but  it  would  have 
required  more  consummate  generalship 
than  he  possessed  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  against  such  fearful 
odds.  The  Irish  cavalry  fought  with 
desperate  valor,  the  only  exceptions 
being  Clare's  and  Dungan's  dragoons ; 
and  the  latter  regiment  having  lost 
their  gallant  young  commander  by  a 
cannon-shot  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  their  discouragement  was  per- 
haps excusable.     It  was  also  unfortu- 


*  Memoires  du  Marechal  de  Berwick,  i.,  70.  From 
this  passage  of  the  duke's  memoirs  it  will  be  observed 
that  King  Jamea,  as  already  stated  above,  had  accom- 
panied Lauzun  and  the  left  wing,  and  consequently  that 
he  could  not  have  been  a  spectator  of  the  battle  from 
the  top  of  Donore,  according  to  the  commonly  received 
notion.  The  same  also  appears  from  Lauzun 's  dispatch 
of  the  26th  of  July,  from  Limerick,  and  from  James's 
own  memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  395,  &c.  James,  therefore,  ^vit- 
oessed  none  of  the  fighting  at  the  Boyne,  and  the  com- 
snon  error  on  the  subject  originated  probably  in  the 
vVilliamite  accounts. 


nate  for  the  Irish  that  Sarsfield's  horse 
accompanied  the  king  that  morning  ag 
his  body-guard,  and  were  thus  pre- 
vented from  taking  any  part  in  the, 
conflict.  By  one  of  the  charges  of  the 
Irish  cavalry  the  Danish  brigade  was 
driven  back  into  the  river.  The 
Huguenot  regiments  were  so  hotly  re 
ceived  that  they  also  were  compelled 
to  recoil,  and  their  commander,  Caille- 
mot,  was  mortally  wounded.  Old 
Schomberg,  who  watched  the  struggle 
from  the  northern  bank,  now  plunged 
into  the  river  with  the  impetuosity  of 
a  young  man,  although  he  was  then  in 
his  eighty-second  summer.  He  refused 
to  buckle  on  his  cuirass,  although 
pressed  to  do  so  by  his  stafiP,  and  has- 
tened to  rally  the  wavering  Huguenots 
at  Oldbridge  ;  but  at  that  moment  a 
troop  of  the  Irish  horse-guards  dashed 
furiously  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy, 
and  although  most  of  their  own  num- 
ber were  cut  down,  it  was  found  when 
they  retired  that  the  gray-headed  mar- 
shal was  no  more.  He  received  two 
sabre  wounds  on  the  head,  and  a  car- 
bine bullet  in  the  neck.f  About  the 
same  time  Dr.  Walker,  to  whom  Wil- 


•j-  There  are  various  accounts  of  the  death  of  Schom- 
berg. King  James  asserts  that  he  was  killed  at  Old- 
bridge  "  by  Sir  Charles  Take  or  O'Toule,  an  exempt  of 
the  guards ;"  but  the  Williamite  report  was  that  he 
Was  shot  by  a  trooper  of  his  own  guard  who  deserted 
the  year  before  {Captain  Parker's  Memoirs).  Berwick 
says  it  was  the  blue  ribbon  which  be  wore  that  made 
him  a  special  object  in  the  melee.  Story  says  he  wag 
"  fourscore  and  two"  when  he  was  killed,  and  that  hia 
loss  "  was  more  considerable  than  all  that  were  lost  on 
both  sides."  His  remains  were  taken  to  Dublin,  em- 
balmed, and  deposited  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  until 
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Ham  liad  just  given  the  See  of  London- 
derry, was  shot  dead  in  the  ford  while 
urging  forward  the  Ulster  Protestants ; 
and  when  William  heard  of  his  death, 
he  gruffly  asked,  "  What  brought  him 
there  ?"  Where  there  were  gallant 
officers  enough  to  lead  the  men,  he 
thought  the  churchman  was  out  of 
his  place.  The  battle  raged  with  ter- 
rific fury ;  the  tide  had  begun  to  flow, 
and  the  passage  of  the  river  was  be- 
coming more  difficult ;  but  the  Irish 
horse  of  one  wing  had  to  resist,  unsup- 
ported, the  advance  of  the  whole  horse 
and  foot  of  William's  left  and  centre, 
and  mere  human  valor  was  not  equal 
to  the  task,  Kichard  Hamilton,  who 
behaved  like  a  hero  all  that  day,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  William, 
who  did  not  cross  the  river  until  late 
in  the  action,  came  up,  and  leaving  his 
English  cavalry,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Enniskilleners,  saying  that 
they  should  bo  his  body-guard  that 
day,  although  one  of  them,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  mistook  him 
for  an  enemy,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
killing  him.  A  little  later  in  the  day 
those  same  Enniskilleners  were  put  to 
flight  rather  ignominiously,  by  the 
Irish  horse  at  Flatten,  and  were  only 
rallied  by  William  himself  At  length 
the  retreat  of  the  Irish  became  general ; 
but  the  cavalry  retired  in  admirable 
order,  and  covered  the  broken  masses 
of  the  infantry.     Long  before  this  an 

they  sliould,  at  a  future  time,  be  removed  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  But  they  have  since  remained  in  their 
first  resting-place. 


aid-de-camp  brought  news  to  James 
that  the  enemy  had  made  good  their 
passage  at  Oldbridge,  whereupon  the 
luckless  king  ordered  Lauzun  to  march 
on  a  parallel  direction  with  that  of 
Douglas  and  young  Schomberg  towards 
Duleek,  which  place  he  reached  before 
the  flying  throng  of  the  Irish  foot. 
Tirconnell  came  up  next ;  and  now  the 
French  infantry  for  the  first  time  ren- 
dered good  service  by  their  admirable 
discipline,  preserving  their  own  order 
and  co-operating  with  the  Irish  cavalry 
in  covering  the  retreat.  Berwick's 
horse  was  the  last  to  cross  the  narrow 
pass  of  Duleek  with  the  WiiJiaraites 
close  in  their  rear;  but  beyond  the 
defile  the  Irish  ral]i<^d  and  once  more 
presented  a  front  to  the  enemy.  Five 
of  the  six  field-pieces  whicb  James  had 
taken  with  him  in  the  morning  towards 
Slane  were  still  available,  the  sixth 
having  been  bogged  on  the  way;  and 
the  Williamite  pursuers  reined  up  their 
steeds,  although  at  this  time  William 
was  rejoined  by  young  Schomberg  and 
Douglas  with  the  right  wing.  Again 
the  retreat  was  resumed  in  good  order, 
and  William's  horse  pursued,  keeping 
still  a  respectable  distance ;  and  at  the 
deep  defile  of  Naul  the  last  stand  was 
made.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock ;  the 
fighting  had  lasted  since  ten  in  the 
forenoon  ;  the  Irish  and  French  at  bay 
showed  a  grim  and  determined  front ; 
and  the  foe,  wearied  with  the  day's 
work,  gladly  received  orders  to  return 
to  Duleek. 

Thus  was  the  Boyne  lost  and  woa 
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Let  no  partisan   feelings   prevent  the 
reader  from  doing  justice  to  the  heroic 
men  on  either  side.     We  have  given  a 
calm  narrative  of  facts;  and  we  con- 
sider that  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
from  them,  that  however  important  in 
its  results — the  least  of  which,  as  far  as 
Ireland  was  concerned,  was  the  setting 
of  a  dynasty  aside — there  seldom  has 
been  a  victory  which  gave  less  right  to 
the  victors  to  exult  over  the  vanquished ; 
or  a  defeat  in  which  the  vanquished  had 
less  cause  to  feel  the  blush  of  dishonor. 
As  to  the  loss  on  both  sides,  the  duke 
of  Berwick  states  that  of  the  Irish  to 
have  been  about  1,000  men  in  all,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  those  who  were  left 
wounded   on    the    field,    and   the   few 
stragglers  killed  in  the  retreat.     Of  the 
Williamite  loss  it  is  strange  that  there 
was  no  official  i-eport ;  but  Story,  who 
was  present  in  the  English  camp,  admits 
a  loss  of  400  slain,  which  would  make, 
according  to  the  usual  proportion,  at 
least  1,200  killed   and  wounded;  and 
Captain  Parker,  one  of  William's  offi- 
cers in  the  battle,  says  they  had  above 
500  killed  and  as  many  wounded.   Thus, 
at  the  lowest  calculation,  the  Williamite 
loss  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Irish, 
which  can   only  be   accounted  for  by 
considei'ing  the  orderly  style  of  the  re- 
treat, and  the  want  of  energy  displayed 
in   the    pursuit,   which   Berwick  attri- 
buted   to    the    death   of    Schomberg. 
Story    complains  of  the    "incomplete- 
ness of  the  victory,"  and  says  that  only 


*  Tliere  is  a  well-known  anecdote  related  of  Lady  Tir' 
eono'ell.  who  having,  it  is  said,  met  James  on  his  arrival 


one  or  two  Irish  standards  were  cap- 
tured. Lauzun's  French  lost  but  six 
men  that  day;  and  on  William's  side 
it  is  confessed  that  the  battle  was  won 
by  the  foreign  mercenaries,  and  by  the 
northern  Anglo-Irish,  while  the  English 
troops  had  very  little  share  in  the  hon- 
ors of  the  day. 

James,  first  in  the  retreat,  arrived  m 
Dublin  with  some  horse  early  in  the 
evening ;  and  bodies  of  the  Irish  infantry 
coming  in,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
confirmed  the  news  of  the  defeat.  Next 
morning  the  French  reached  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  Irish  cavalry  arrived 
in  such  excellent  order,  with  martial 
music,  that  it  was  for  a  moment  doubted 
whether  they  had  lost  the  battle.  On 
a  rmnor  that  the  enemy  was  approach 
ing,  the  Irish  army  was  again  drawn 
out  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  to 
oppose  them,  but,  in  truth,  William's 
army  did  not  enter  Dublin  until  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
Thursday,  July  3d.  To  dispose,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  fugitive  king,  we  have 
to  mention  that  having  called  together 
a  hasty  meeting  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  at  the  castle,  being 
either  so  dull  as  not  to  have  perceived 
the  effect  of  his  own  blunders,  or  so  un- 
generous as  to  try  to  palliate  them  at 
the  expense  of  others,  he  delivered  a 
short"  address,  in  which  he  cast  the 
blame  of  his  defeat  on  his  Irish  sol- 
diers.* He  also  showed  some  concern 
lest  the   discontented   soldiery  should 

at  the  castle,  and  hearing  him  reflect  sarcastically  or 
the  fleetness  of  the  runaway  Irish,  observed,  that  hia 
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pillage  and  burn  Dublin ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  not  told  of  any  act  of 
insubordination  or  violence  which  these 
men  committed.  At  five  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning  he  set  out,  and 
leaving  two  troops  of  horse  which  he 
had  taken  with  him,  to  defend  the 
bridge  at  Bray,  as  long  as  they  could, 
should  the  enemy  come  up,  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  with  a  few  followers, 
through  the  Wicklow  mountains.  At 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hackett,  near  Ark- 
low,  he  bated  his  horses  for  about  two 
hours,  and  then  pursued  his  way  to 
Duncannon,  where,  after  travelling  all 
night,  he  arrived  at  sunrise.  Here  he 
embarked  on  board  a  small  French  ves- 
sel, which  took  him  by  the  following 
morning  to  Kinsale,  whence  he  sailed 
with  a  French  squadron,  which  had 
been  provided  for  his  service  by  the 
queen,  and  which  landed  him  at  Brest 
on  the  20th  of  July,  he  himself  being 
the  first  bearer  of  the  news  of  his  mis- 
fortune.* 

The  news  of  the  king's  flight  dis- 
heartened the  Irish  soldiers,  but  Tir- 
connell,  to  whom  James  bad  intrusted 


majesty  liad,  at  least,  tlie  advantage  over  them  in  that 
respect. 

*  King  James's  Memoirs,  ii.,  397-40G.  The  coast  was 
at  this  time  clear  from  English  ships ;  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  having  been  beaten  off  Beachy- 
Head,  on  the  30th  of  June,  by  the  French  Admiral  Tour- 
ville.  It  is  not  true  that  James,  before  leaving  Dublin, 
gave  orders  that  each  person  should  shift  for  himself, 
or  that  the  army  should  make  the  best  conditions  it 
could  and  disperse,  although  his  conduct  might  seem  to 
imply  such  orders.  After  his  arrival  at  St.  Germain  he 
importuned  the  French  king  for  fresh  succor  to  send  to 
I  reland,  or  for  an  expedition  to  be  sent  into  England,  1 


the  chief  command,  gave  orders  that 
they  should  immediately  march  to 
Limerick,  each  colonel  to  take  his  men 
by  the  route  which  he  thought  best.  A 
great  many  of  the  Catholic  citizens  left 
Dublin  at  the  same  time,  together  with 
their  families ;  and  in  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  2d  of  July,  Simon 
Luttrell,  the  Jacobite  governor,  evacu- 
ated the  city  with  the  militia.  Wil- 
liam entered  Dublin  on  Sunday,  when 
he  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  by  the  Protestant  inhabit- 
ants, many  of  whom  had  been  confined 
as  objects  of  suspicion  by  James ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  St.  Patrick's  cathedral, 
where  he  heard  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
King.  He  returned  to  his  camp  afc 
Finglas  for  dinner,  preferring  the  small 
portable  wooden  house,  which  he  used 
in  campaigning,  to  the  state  apartments 
in  Dublin  castle. 

The  day  after  the  passage  of  the 
Boyne,  Drogheda  submitted  to  Wil- 
liam's forces.  On  the  16th,  Kilkenny 
having  been  evacuated  by  a  small  Irish 
garrison  which  held  it,  opened  its  gates 
to  a  detachment  sent  under  the  dnke  of 


but  Louis  saw  how  useless  it  was  to  make  any  further 
sacrifice  for  James,  who  tells  us,  that  finding  he  could 
obtain  no  succor,  he  was  then  obliged  to  send  an  order 
to  Tirconnell  to  come  away  himself  if  he  chose,  and  to 
bring  with  him  as  many  as  were  willing  to  accompany 
him,  or  otherwise  to  make  conditions  for  their  remain- 
ing in  Ireland,  if  they  so  preferred.  Memoirs,  ii.,  p.  413. 
James  blames  Tirconnell  for  having  advised  lais  hasty 
flight  from  Ireland,  but  admits  that  the  duke's  only 
motive  was  his  solicitude  for  his  (James's)  personal 
safety,  and  for  the  queen's  peace  of  mind.  Vide  notes 
to  MacaricB  Excidiutn. 
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Ormond,  with  whom  "William  dined  on 
the  19th  at  his  castle  in  that  city;  Dun- 
cannon  was  surrendered;  and  on  the 
25th  of  July,  Waterford  capitulated, 
its  garrison  of  1,600  men  marching  out 
with  arms  and  baggage  for  Limerick, 
towards  which  city  William  next  di- 
rected his  course.  The  Irish  having 
now  made  the  Shannon  their  line  of 
defence.  Lieutenant-general  Douglas 
was  sent  by  William,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  with  an  army  of  about  12,000 
men,  twelve  cannons,  and  two  mortars, 
to  lay  siege  to  Athlone,  of  which 
Colonel  Richard  Grace  was  governor. 
Douglas  appeared  before  the  fortress 
on  the  17th,  and  after  seven  days  vain- 
ly spent  before  its  walls,  having  nearly 
exhausted  his  supply  of  gunpowder, 
and  heard  that  Sarsfield  was  coming  up 
with  the  L'ish  horse  from  Limerick,  he 
raised  the  siege  and  withdrew  to  Mullin- 
gar.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  join  Wil- 
liam near  Limerick,  ravaging  the  coun- 
try as  he  passed,  and  slaying  many  de- 
fenceless people  whom  he  assumed  to  be 
rapparees  ;*  but  the  expedition  cost 
William  on  the  whole  a  loss  of  over 
400  men. 

The    garrisons    of    Waterford    and 


*  Mr.  Lesley  tells  us  that  "  those  who  were  then  called 
rapparees,  and  executed  as  such,  were  for  the  most  part 
poor,  harmless  country  people ;  that  they  were  daily 
killed  in  vast  numbers,  up  and  down  the  fields ;  or  taken 
out  of  their  beds  and  shot  immediately  ;  which  many  of 
the  Protestants  did  loudly  attest"  {Answer  to  King). 
And  in  Story's  list  of  those  who  died  in  this  war,  it  is 
said  that  there  were  "  of  rapparees  killed  by  the  army 
or  militia,  1,928  ;  of  rapparees  killed  and  hanged  by  the 
soldiers  without  any  ceremony,  122."  Vide  Sir  John 
Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  &c.,  part  i.,  p.  176 

7d 


other  places  having  been  collected  into 
Limerick,  there  were  now  in  that  city, 
according  to  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
about  20,000  foot-soldiers,  only  one- 
half  of  whom,  however,  were  armed; 
and  the  Irish  cavalry,  amounting  to 
about  3,500  men,  encamped  five  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  Clare  side  of  the 
river.  M.  Boisseleau,  a  French  officer, 
was  governor :  but  Lauzun  having  sur- 
veyed the  fortifications,  pronounced  the 
place  to  be  untenable,  swearing  that  it 
might  be  taken  with  roasted  apples, 
and  ordered  the  entire  French  division 
to  march  to  Galway,  there  to  await  an 
opportunity  to  embark  for  France.  It 
was  supposed  that  this  disgraceful  de- 
sertion, which  took  place  as  William's 
army  was  approaching  the  city,  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Irish ;  but 
its  only  result  was  to  leave  to  the  Irish 
foot-soldiers,  so  unjustly  censured  for 
their  conduct  at  Oldbridge,  the  undi- 
vided honor  of  the  subsequent  memora- 
ble defence  of  Limerick.f 

William's  forces  when  mustered  at 
Cahirconlish,  about  seven  miles  south- 
east of  Limerick,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
after  the  junction  of  Kirke  and  Doug- 


f  To  view  in  its  true  light  the  conduct  of  the  French 
in  Ireland,  during  this  war,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  were  the  allies  not  of  the  Irish  but  of  the  dethroned 
king  of  England,  whose  cause  they  deemed  hopeless, 
and  for  whose  interests  they  could  have  felt  little  sym- 
pathy. It  is  therefore  unjust  to  their  chivalrous  nation, 
to  assert  that  either  on  this  occasion,  or  at  any  time  in 
the  course  of  this  war,  they  betrayed  the  Irish,  in  whoee 
national  cause  they  had  not  been  called  on  to  act.  The 
case  would  have  been  different,  and  so,  also,  we  may 
presume,  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  Frencb 
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las,  amounted  to  38,000  effective  men  * 
On  the  9tli  the  whole  army  approached 
Limerick  and  encamped  at  Singland, 
in  the  southeastern  suburbs.  Next 
day  they  occupied  the  post  called  Ire- 
ton's  fort ;  planted  a  few  field -pieces  on 
Gallow's-green  to  annoy  the  town,  and 
sent  a  summons  to  the  governor,  who 
consulted  with  Tirconnell,  Sarsfield,  and 
other  ofiBcei-s,  as  there  was  some  doubt 
what  course  should  be  pursued.  The 
answer,  however,  was  w^orthy  of  brave 
men.  It  was  addressed  to  William's 
secretary  from  a  sense  of  politeness,  as 
the  governor  could  not  give  William 
himself  tho  title  of  king ;  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  hoped  to  merit  the 
good  opinion  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
"better  by  a  vigorous  defence  than  by  a 
shameful  surrender  of  the  fortress  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  his 
master.  King  James. 

At  this  time  William  had  only  his 
field  artillery,  but  his  heavy  battering 
train,  consisting  of  six  twenty-four- 
pounders  and  two  eighteen-pounders, 
together  with  a  great  quantity  of  am- 
munition and  provisions,  tin  boats  to 
convey  troops  on  the  Shannon,  and 
other    necessaries    for    the    siege,    was 


troops,  liad  they  been  sent  to  aid  the  Irish  as  a  nation 
against  England  ;  but  the  cause  of  James  was  already 
!ost.  As  to  Lauzun,  his  proper  sphere  was  a  court,  with 
Its  intrigues,  not  a  camp,  with  its  hardships.  He  was 
no  general.  Kitg  James  plainly  intimates  in  his  me- 
moirs, that  Lauzun  wished  Limerick  to  fall,  in  order 
that  his  own  conduct  might  be  excused.  He  d^si^ed  to 
Ifet  back  to  Versailles  at  any  hazard,  and  had  so  inspired 
his  officers  and  men  with  his  own  sentiments,  that  there 
was  among  th*»m  a  general  cry  to  be  recalled  to  France. 
I'hey  complained   tliat  they  could   get  in   Ireland  no 


coming  from  Dublin,  under  a  convoy, 
and  was  immediately  expected  in  the 
camp.  This  important  intelligence  was 
conveyed  by  a  French  gunner  who  de- 
serted to  the  city  the  day  after  Wil- 
liam appeared  before  the  walls,  and  it 
was  soon  turned  to  good  account. 
Whether  solely  at  his  own  suggestion, 
according  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  or  acting  on  the  orders  of  Tir- 
connell, as  Berwick  relates.  Brigadier- 
general  Sarsfield  Aqw  to  the  horse-camp, 
obtained  a  party  of  500  picked  men, 
and  with  them  disappeared  that  night 
in  the  direction  of  Killaloe.  The  next 
day  (Monday,  the  11th)  he  halted  un- 
observed at  Silvermines,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Keeper  mountain,  waiting 
for  information  through  his  scouts  from 
the  plain  below.  In  the  mean  time, 
one  Manus  O'Brien,  whom  Story  de- 
scribes as  "  a  substantial  country  gentle- 
man," came  to  the  English  camp,  and 
told  how  Sarsfield  had  left  the  night 
before,  on  what  was  believed  to  be 
some  desperate  enterprise;  but  his 
statement  attracted  at  first  little  atten- 
tion. At  length  it  came  to  the  ears  of 
William,  M^ho  then  gave  O'Brien  an 
interview,  and   who,   although   he   did 


bread,  without  which  they  rould  not  live,  although  the 
Irish  managed  to  dispense  with  it  very  well.  The 
opinions  of  Louvois  on  that  war  and  his  hostility  to  the 
unhappy  James  were  also  well  understood;  and  to 
countenance  them,  some  of  the  officers  wrote  home  that 
all  the  French  in  Ireland  were  doomed  men  if  not  re- 
called immediately.  Yet  to  letters  dictated  by  such  ob. 
vious  prejudices  Lord  Macaulay  has  unfairly  referred  in 
his  history  as  a  testimony  against  the  Irish. 

*  Griffith's    VUlare   Mbemicum,  a  Williamite  an. 
thority.  \ 
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not  seem  to  think  much  of  the  matter, 
nevertheless  ordered  out  500  horse  to 
meet    the    artillery.     Again    Sarsfield's 
good  fortune  prevailed,  and  the  party 
of  Williamite  cavalry,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Lanier,  was  not 
ready  to  march   until   two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.     The  artillery  convoy,  on 
their   route    from    Cashel,  had    halted 
that  night  at  the  small  ruined  castle  of 
Ballyneety,  near  the  borders  of  Tippe- 
rary.*     Being  now  only  a  few  miles  in 
the  rear   of  William's  camp,  while  the 
Irish    enemy  were   closely  besieged  in 
Limerick,  they  felt  secure,  and  the  men 
havino;  turned  their  horses  out  to  ffraze 
retired  to  rest,  leaving  only  a  few  senti- 
nels on    guard.     Meanwhile    Sarsfield, 
led  by  faithful  guides,  had  been  pursu- 
ing devious  and  difficult  paths  through- 
out the  night,  and  it  was  near  morning 
when  his  approach  aroused  the  sleeping 
convoy.     The  English  bugles  sounded 
to  horse,  but  the  conflict  which  ensued 
was    vei'y  brief.     Every  man  who  re- 
sisted was  cut  down  to  the  number  of 
about  sixty,  and  the  rest,  all  but  one, 
took   to   flight.      The    heavy    cannons 
destined  to  batter  down  the  walls  of 
Limerick     were    then     charged    with 
powder,  and  their  mouths  being  fixed 
in  the  earth,  they  were  fired,  and  burst; 
the   boats    were    broken  ;  the   wagons 
and    other   articles    which    could   not 
easily    be   carried   off   were    collected 


*  The  site  of  tliis  castle  is  marked  on  the  ordnance 
map,  about  three  and  ahalf  miles  south  of  the  Pallas 
•tation  of  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  Railway,  and 
between  two  ?  nd  three  miles  nearly  west  of  the  Oola 


into  a  heap  and  burned  ;  and  the  mag 
azine  of  gunpowder  being  fired  by 
train,  exploded  with  a  terrific  sound 
which  shook  the  earth  to  a  distance  of 
miles  around.  Sir  John  Lanier's  party 
saw  the  flash,  and  heard  the  rumbling 
noise,  about  an  hour  after  they  had  left 
the  camp.  They  rightly  guessed  the 
cause,  and  only  arrived  in  time  to  find 
that  every  thing  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  that  their  efforts  to  intercept  the 
intrepid  Sarsfield  and  his  gallant  band 
were  in  vain. 

The  success  of  this  hazardous  enter- 
prise animated  the  besieged  with  fresh 
resolution  ;  while  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  it  produced  mingled  rage  and 
consternation.  William,  nevertheless, 
determined  to  press  the  siege  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  and  sent  to  Waterford 
for  more  heavy  artillery.  Two  of  the 
great  guns,  found  dismounted  among 
the  debris  which  Sarsfield  had  left  at 
Ballyneety,  proved  to  be  still  available ; 
and  the  walls  of  Limerick  were  so  weak, 
that  even  field-pieces  were  sufficient  to 
make  an  impression  on  them.  One  of 
William's  first  proceedings  before  Lim- 
erick was  to  send  Generals  Ginkell  and 
Kirke,  with  about  5,000  horse  and  foot, 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Shannon. 
This  was  performed  by  the  aid  of  pon- 
toons near  St.  Thomas's  Island,  north 
of  the  city,  without  any  opposition. 
Tirconnell,  who  was  old  and  feeble,  and 


station  on  the  same  line.  Though  it  is  about  fifteen 
statute  miles  from  Limerick,  the  outposts  of  WUliam  j 
army  were,  probably,  not  much  more  than  seven  ixiile? 
distant. 
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Dad  no  hope  in  the  defence  of  Limerick, 
had  joined  Lauzun  in  Galway,  and  with- 
drawn the  Irish  horse  to  a  remote  dis- 
tance ;  and  Sarsfield  had  8et  out  on  his 
own  famous  expedition.  It  was  feared 
that  Limerick  would  be  invested  on  both 
sides,  but  GinkelFs  and  Kirke's  divi- 
sion recrossed  the  Shannon  that  night, 
the  demonstration  being  apparently  in- 
tended only  against  the  Irish  cavalry  ; 
and  Berwick  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  corn  on  the  north  side,  that  the  en- 
emy might  not  have  the  inducement  to 
come  again  to  that  quarter  for  forage. 
On  the  13th,  Brigadier  Stuart  was  sent 
by  William  to  take  Castleconnell, 
which  was  surrendered  after  a  slight 
resistance  by  its  governor,  Captain 
Bai-nwall,  and  the  garrison  of  120  men 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  trenches  before  Limerick  were 
opened  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  the 
approaches  were  pushed  forward  with 
all  possible  energy.  The  high  towers 
from  which  the  besieged  could  fire  into 
the  trenches  weie  battered  down,  and 
two  redoubts  and  a  small  fort  were  ta- 
ken, though  not  without  considerable 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers.  On 
the  20th  a  vigorous  sortie  was  made, 
which  somewhat  retarded  the  enemy's 
works ;  but  by  the  24th  all  the  Wil- 
liamite  batteries  were  completed,  and 
a  fire  from  36  pieces  of  cannon  was 
opened  upon  the  walls  and  town;  some 
of  the  guns  pouring  red-hot  shot,  and  a 
battery  of  four  mortars  throwing  a 
shower  of  shells  among  the  houses  ;  yet 
not  the  least  effect  was  produced  upon 


the  resolution  either  of  the  citizens  oi 
the  garrison.     At  length,  on  Wednes. 
day,  the  27th,  the  trenches  having  been 
carried  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pali- 
sades, and  a  breach  of  36  feet  wide  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  wall  near  John's 
Gate,  William  commanded  the  assault 
to  take  place.     Ten  thousand  men  were 
ordered  to  support  the  storming  party ; 
and  at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon, 
at  a  given  signal,  500  grenadiers  leaped 
from   the   trenches,  fired    their  pieces, 
threw  their  grenades,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments had  mounted  the  breach.     The 
Irish  were  not  unprepared,  although  at 
that  moment  the  attack  was  not  expect- 
ed.    The    governor,    Boisseleau,     had 
caused  an  intrenchment  to  be  made  in- 
side the  breach,  and  behind  this  he  had 
planted  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  a  cross- 
fire from  which  told  with  murderous 
effect  upon  the  assailants,  after  they  had 
filled  the  space  between  the  breach  and 
the    intrenchment.     For    one     instant 
they  halted,  but  the  next  they  pushed 
forward,   and  many  of  them   actually 
entered     the    town.     The     advantage, 
however,  was  momentary,  and  cost  the 
intruders    dearly.     The   Irish    rallied, 
and,  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  pike, 
drove  the  storming  party  back  over  the 
breach,  where  a  most  terrific  conflict 
now  ensued.     Few  there  were,  indeed, 
of  the  first  assailants  who  were  not  Ji(yi's 
de  combat^  but  thousands  of  their  com- 
rades were  in  possession  of  the  counter* 
scarp,  and  ready  to  supply  their  place ; 
they  were  under  the  eyes  of  King  Wil- 
liam himself,  who  was  looking  on  from/ 
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Cromweirs  battery ;  and  they  fought 
hard  to  regain  the  advantage  which 
they  had  just  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Irish  soldiers  behaved  with  the 
most  desperate  intrepidity ;  they  were 
animated  by  the  townspeople;  and  the 
very  women,  says  the  Williaraite  chap- 
lain, Story,  rushed  boldly  into  the 
breach,  and  stood  nearer  to  the  enemy 
than  to  their  own  men,  hurling  stones 
and  broken  bottles  into  the  face  of  the 
former.  For  nearly  three  hours  was 
this  deadly  struggle  maintained,  and 
duriug  that  time  never  was  breach 
more  fiercely  assailed  or  more  nobly 
defended.  The  Brandenburg  regiment, 
which  showed  great  determination,  had 
gained  the  Black  Battery,  but  at  that 
moment  a  mine  was  sprung  by  the  Irish, 
or,  as  Story  would  have  it,  "  the  powder 
happened  to  take  fire,"  and  the  Bran- 
denburghers  were  blown  up,  "  men,  fag- 
gots, stones,  and  what  not,  flying  in  the 
air  with  a  most  terrible  noise."  The 
duke  of  Berwick,  in  his  memoirs,  adds 
another  important  incident.  He  says 
Brigadier  Talbot,  who  was  then  in  one 
of  the  outworks,  called  the  horn-work, 
with  500  men,  ran  along  the  wall  on 
the  outside,  and  charging  the  enemy  in 
the  rear  routed  them,  and  then  entered 
the  town  through  the  breach.     It  was 


*The  account  in  the  London  Gazette  makes  Wil- 
liam's loss,  on  the  27th  of  August  alone,  455  killed,  and 
1,293  wounded,  or  1,748  in  all,  without  including  the 
Brandenburghers,  who,  according  to  the  Williamite 
accounts,  had  400  liars  de  combat  at  the  Black  Battery, 
which  would  give  a  total  of  2,148.  The  author  of  the 
Plunkett  MS.  says  the  besieged  had  not  above  a  hun- 
dred men  killed,  but  the  report  which  makes  the  total 


probably  against   Talbot's  party  that 
Colonel  Cutts  was  engaged  when  sent,'-^' 
according   to   Story,    by   the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  towards  "the  spur  at  the 
south  gate."     "  From  half  an  hour  after 
three  till    after   seven,"   continues   the 
"Williamite  historian,   "  there   was   one 
continued  fire  of  both  great  and  small 
shot,    without    any   intermission,   inso- 
much that  the  smoke  that  went  from 
the    town    reached    in   one   continued 
cloud  to  the  top  of  a  mountain"  (the 
Keeper  hill)    "  at  least  six    miles   off. 
When  our  men  drew  off,  some   were 
brought  up  dead,  and  some  without  a 
leg,  others  wanted  arms,  and  some  were 
blind  with  powder  ;   especially  a  great 
many   of    the    poor   Brandenburghers 
looked  like  furies  with  the  misfortune 
of  gunpowder  .  .  .  The  king  stood  nigh 
Cromwell's  fort  all  the  time,  and  the 
business   being  over,   he  went  to   his 
camp  very  much  concerned,  as  indeed 
was  the  whole  army ;  for  you  might 
have  seen  a  mixture  of  anger  and  sor- 
row in  everybody's  countenance."    Well 
indeed  might  William  have  been  "  con- 
cerned," for  he  lost  over  2,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded  that  day.* 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  the 
Williamites  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  siege.     The  ammunition,  they  say, 


Irish  loss  in  that  glorious  affair  400,  ie  more  to  be  relied 
on.  Mr,  O'CaUaghan  {Macarim  Exeid.,  p.  378,  and 
Oreen  Book,  p.  117)  cites  a  MS.  Jacobite  account  of  the 
siege,  in  his  possession,  which  makes  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  siege  5,000 
men,  and  that  of  the  Irish  during  the  same  period  1,062 
soldiers  and  97  oflBcers  killed  and  wounded.  The  Lim- 
erick historian,  O'HaUoran  and  foUowing  him,  DaJrym 
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■vas  runumg  low ;  the  ground  was 
Bwampy,  and  the  season  rainy ;  but  we 
are  told  with  more  probability  by  Jac- 
obite authorities  that  the  Ulster  Prot- 
estants objected  to  a  second  assault, 
as  its  failure  would  have  caused  a  gen- 
eral rising  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
risk  would  have  been  therefore  too 
great;  and  they  add  that  William  show- 
ed excessive  bad  humor  at  the  council 
of  war.  On  Sunday,  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust, the  besieging  army  marched  off 
rather  precipitately,  fearing  a  pursuit ; 
which,  however,  the  garrison  had  no 
means  to  attempt,  as  their  cavalry  were 
not  at  hand.  William  went  by  Clon- 
mel  to  Waterford,  and  at  Duncannon 
took  shipping  on  the  5th  of  Septeruber 
for  England,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Count  de  Solmes,  who  was 
succeeded  soon  after  by  De  Ginkell, 
and  intrusting  the  civil  government  to 
Lord  Sidney,  Sir  Charles  Porter,  and 
Mr.  Coningsby  as  lords  justices. 

As  soon  as  the  siege  of  Limerick  was 
raised,  a  French  squadron  arrived  at 
Gal  way,  and  took  off  Lauzun  and  his 
division,  and  with  him  departed  the 
duke  of  Tirconnell,  who  went  to  repre- 
sent to  James  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland,  having  committed  to  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  then  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  chief  command, 
with  a  council  of  regency  and  a  council 


pie,  relate  that  the  victorious  Irish  having  pursued  the 
English  into  the  camp,  assisted  them  to  extinguish  a 
fire  that  had  broken  out  in  the  English  hospital ;  but 
this  probably  refers  to  the  period  of  the  raising  of  the 
kiege,  three  days  after,  when,    according   to    Mageo- 


of  war  to  assist  him.  Scarcely,  indeed, 
had  the  enemy  disappeared  from  before 
the  walls  of  Limerick,  when  the  jealous- 
ies that  had  long  existed  among  the 
Irish  leaders  broke  out  into  open  and 
most  fatal  dissension.  Tirconnell  had 
become  exceedingly  unpopular.  His 
overbearing  manner  was  never  calcu- 
lated to  gain  friends ;  the  partiality  of 
which  he  was  accused  iu  the  exercise  of 
his  patronage  was  sure  to  create  many 
enemies;  his  incapacity  as  a  general, 
aggravated  as  it  was  by  the  dulness 
and  feebleness  of  age,  provoked  the 
contempt  of  his  military  colleagues  ;  his 
friendship  for  Lauzun,  of  whom  the 
army  had  such  good  causa  to  complain, 
was  injurious  to  his  popularity;  his 
Anglo-Irish  sympathies  displeased  the 
native  Irish,  who  were  now  the  most 
important  element  in  the  Jacobite 
party,  and  whose  views  were  becoming 
daily  more  national  ;  all  these  circum- 
stances lowered  him  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  and  strengthened  the 
faction  which  was  formed  against  him 
among  the  leaders.  Subsequent  events, 
however,  enable  us  to  appreciate  at  its 
just  value  this  opposition  to  Tirconnell ; 
and  while  we  admit  his  faults,  it  is 
enouofh  for  us  to  know  that  the  chief 

a 

01-ganizer  of  the  cabal  against  him  was 
the  traitor,  Henry  Luttrell ;  and  that 
English   wi'iters   who  have  shown  the 


ghegan,  the  enemy  on  departing  set  their  hoepittJ  on 
fire.  O'Halloran,  Introduct.  to  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol. 
i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  407,  ed.  1819;  Dalrymple,  vol.  iii.. 
p.  42 ;  Abbe  Mageoghegan,  Hiat.  of  Ireland,  p.  594. 
Duffy's  ed. 
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bitterest  enmity  to  the  Irish,  have  been 
also  unanimous  in  endeavoring  to  de- 
preciate Tirconnell's  character.  One 
or  two  unprincipled  enemies  found  it 
easy  to  kindle  the  flame  of  popular  dis- 
pleasure against  such  a  man ;  and  in 
the  chivalrous  Sarsfield,  whose  unso- 
phisticated mind  was  readily  imposed 
on,  they  found  an  influential  ally.  As 
to  the  charges  against  Tirconnell  of 
holding  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Williamite  authorities,  and  intending 
to  betray  the  Irish  interests,  they  are 
the  unsupported  assertions  of  enemies, 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  most  dili- 
gent investigator  of  this  portion  of  our 
history  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  authentic  confirmation  of 
them.* 

An  expedition,  conducted  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick  and  Sarsfield,  march- 
ed on  the  14th  of  September  to  attack 
the  castle  of  Birr,  but  retired  on  the 
19th  before  a  greatly  superior  force 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Doug- 
las, Kirke,  and  Sir  John  Lanier.  If  it 
served  no  other  purpose,  the  expedition 
had  at  least  the  effect  of  occupying  and 
dividing  the  Williamite  army,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  concentra- 


*  See  the  authoritiea  adduced  on  tMs  subject  by  Mr. 
U'Callagban  in  bis  annotations  to  tbe  Macarioe  Exci- 
dium.  It  is  evident  tbat  tbe  confidence  of  King  James 
and  tbe  duke  of  Berwick  in  Tirconnell  never  suffered 
any  diminution,  altbougb  tbey  survived  bim  long 
enougb  to  witness  tbe  results  of  bis  conduct,  and  to 
bear  all  tbe  cbarges  against  bim.  Haiiam's  statement 
about  Tirconnell's  alleged  plans  to  separate  Ireland  and 
make  bimself  king,  is  supported  by  some  curious  evi- 
aence,  and  appears  to  be  sucb  a  wild  project  as  tbe 
ambitious  Eicbard  Talbot  might  at  some  time  for  a 


ted  against  Cork ;  before  which  town 
the  celebrated  John  Churchill,  then  earl, 
and  afterwards  duke,  of  Marlborough,"J* 
appeared  on  the  2 2d  of  September  with 
an  army  of  15,000  men,  composed  chief 
ly  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg's  divi- 
sion and  of  8,000  fresh  troops,  which  he 
himself  had  brought  from  England, 
Marlborough  urged  the  siege  with  vig- 
or, and  his  great  military  genius  was 
more  keenly  stimulated  by  a  claim 
which  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  had 
the  presumption  to  set  up  to  the  chief 
command.  The  garrison  was  numer- 
ous, but  was  badly  supplied  with  the 
munitions  of  war  ;  and  the  town  being 
unfit  to  stand  a  siege,   the   governor, 

Lieutenant-colonel  M'Eli2:ot,  was  blam- 
es   '     , 

ed  for  not  evacuating  it  and  retiring  to 
Kerry,  as  he  had  been  directed  by  the 
Jacobite  authorities  in  Limerick  to  do. 
On  the  27th  the  walls  were  breached 
and  the  following  day  an  assault  was 
ordered.  The  grenadiers  of  the  storm- 
ing party  were  led  by  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  who  had  been  vice-admiral  of 
England  under  James,  and  who  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  ball  in  advan- 
cing to  the  breach,  and  died  a  few  days 
after  in  Cork.     At  the  last  moment  the 


moment  have  entertained.    See  Haiiam's  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  530,  ed.  1829. 

f  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  uncle  to  tbe  duke 
of  Berwick,  whose  mother,  Arabella  Churchill,  Marl- 
borough s  sister,  was  mistress  of  James  II.  when  duke 
of  York.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  James  II.,  and  is  taxed  with  base  ingratitude 
for  turning  immediately  to  William's  side.  Henry 
Fitzroy,  duke  of  Grafton,  mentioned  a  little  further  on, 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  ther* 
fore  the  nephew  of  Jamee  against  whom  he  fought. 
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governor  beat  a  parley,  and  the  garri- 
son, to  the  number  of  between  4,000 
and  5,000  men,  became  prisoners  of 
war.  Their  ammunition  had  been  re- 
duced to  two  small  barrels  of  powder, 
so  that  further  resistance  was  impossi- 
ble ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  English 
militar37^  authorities,  the  conditions  on 
which  these  brave  men  surrendered 
were  most  shamefully  violated.* 

From  Cork,  Marlborough  mai-ched 
the  very  same  day  to  Kinsale,  which 
the  garrison  set  on  fire  at  his  approach, 
retiring  into  the  old  and  new  forts, 
which  they  were  determined  to  defend. 
The  English  extinguished  the  fire,  and 
Marlborough  applied  all  his  energies  to 
the  siege  of  the  forts,  which  he  found 
stronger  than  he  expected ;  the  season 
being  already  so  far  advanced  that  he 
feared  the  consequences  of  a  protracted 
resistance.  The  old  fort  was  stormed 
on  the  3d  of  October,  and  its  garrison 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  new 
fort  was  valiantly  defended  by  Sir  Ed- 


*  The  Rev.  Charles  Leslie  informs  us  that  General 
MacCarthy  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  after  the 
surrender,  and  could  get  no  satisfaction  on  his  com- 
plainj  to  the  English  general ;  and  he  goes  on  to  state 
"  that  the  garrison,  after  laying  down  their  arms,  were 
stripped  and  marched  to  a  marshy  wet  ground,  where 
tliey  were  kepi  with  guards  four  or  five  days,  and  not 
being  sustained  were  forced  tlirough  hunger  to  eat  dead 
horses  that  lay  about  them,  and  several  of  them  dyed 
for  want.  That  when  they  were  removed  thence  they 
were  so  crowded  in  jails,  houses,  and  churches  that 
they  could  not  all  lye  down  at  once,  and  had  nothing 
bni  the  bare  tloor  to  lye  on,  where,  for  want  of  su.ste- 
nance,  and  lying  in  their  own  excrements,  with  dead 
carcases  lying  whole  weeks  in  the  same  place  with 
them  caused  such  infection  that  they  dyed  in  great 
numbers  dady.  And  that  the  Roman  Catholic  inhab- 
itants, tho'  promised  safety  and  protection,  had  their 


ward  Scott,  who,  in  reply  to  the  ene- 
my's summons  to  surrender,  said  "  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  capitulate  a 
month  hence."  He  hoped  to  be  reliev- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who,  after 
mustering  seven  or  eight  thousand  men 
at  Kilmallock  for  that  purpose,  feared 
to  make  the  attempt,  the  besieging 
army  being  too  powerful.  On  the  15th 
the  garrison,  numbering  1,200  men, 
capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  march 
out  with  thei?  arms  and  baggage  for 
Limerick.  The  winter  passed  off  with- 
out any  other  military  operations  of 
importance,  except  simultaneous  at- 
tempts by  the  Williamite  army  to  cross 
the  Shannon  at  Lanesborough,  James- 
town, and  Banagher,  all  which  were 
successfully  resisted  by  Sarsfield  and 
Berwick,  who  were  most  accurately  in- 
formed, through  their  spies,  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  The  rap- 
parees  gave  the  Williamites  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance  during  the  winter, 
and  some  treasonable  projects  for  the 


goods  seized,  and  themselves  stripped  and  turned 
out  of  town  soon  after."  (Leslie's  Answer  to  King, 
p.  163). 

King  James's  memoirs  confirm  those  statements, 
while  Williamite  authorities  would  attribute  the  suflFer- 
ings  of  the  Irish  prisoners  to  the  destitution  and  disease 
which  even  the  Williamite  garrison  endured  ;  but  the 
monstrous  barbarities  practised  towards  both  tlie  pris- 
oners and  the  inhabitants  remain  unexplained.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  exemplified  in  all  the  wars  in  this 
country  since  the  Anglo-Nonnan  invasion,  that  the 
English  were  notorious  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the 
Irish  in  treaties  and  capitulations,  so  that  it  became  a 
settled  principle  with  the  Irish  to  place  no  reliance 
even  on  the  most  solemn  promises  of  their  English  foes. 
To  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  many  a  pro- 
tracted struggle,  where  resistance  was  kept  up  long 
after  aU  hope  must  have  been  extinguished. 


16  QO,        '^^^^'■'"'^ 
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delivery  of  Galvvay  to  the  enemy,  and 
for  tlie  passage  of  the  Shannon,  were 
timely  discovered  by  Sarsfield. 

A  meeting  of  those  opposed  to  Tir- 
connell  having  been  held  in  Limerick, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the 
duke  of  Berwick  to  alter  the  form  of 
government  left  by  Tirconnell,  as  being 
unconstitutional,  and  to  accept  a  coun- 
'■  cil  composed  of  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  piovinces;  but  Ber- 
wick resolutely  refused  to  yield  to  this 
request ;  consenting,  hoi^^ever,  that  four 
agents  should  be  sent  to  France  to  ex- 
press the  opinions  of  the  leaders  and 
explain  the  state  of  the  army.  Two  of 
these  agents  were  Brigadier  Henry 
Lutti'ell  and  Colonel  Purcell,  whom 
Berwick  expressly  selected,  that  they 
might  be  detained  in  France  as  persons 
whom  he  deemed  turbulent  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and  he  sent  Brigadier  Maxwell 
as  his  private  emissary  to  explain  his 
wishes  on  the  subject  to  his  ftither. 
King  James.  On  the  voyage,  Henry 
Luttrell  and  Purcell  suspecting  the 
object  of  Maxwell's  journey  proposed 
to  throw  him  overboard,  but  were  pre- 
ven-ted  by  the  bishop  of  Cork  and  the 
elder  Luttrell,  who  were  the  other  two 
deputies  ;  and  at  St.  Germain  James 
was  made  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
his  cause  in  Ireland  would  incur  should 
any  of  the  agents  be  forcibly  detained.* 

The  representations  of  Tirconnell  f*t 


*  MemoirM  ?«  MarechcH  de  Berwick,  torn.  1.  pp.  88, 
SO ;  Memoirs  of  K.  James  II.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  423,  &c. 
"  Events  proved,"  says  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  "  liow  just  was 
the  duke  of  Tirconnell'B  aversion  to  Henry  Luttrell,  a 
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Versailles  and  St.  Germain  were  ulti- 
mately successful,  notwithstanding  the 
impeachments  against  him,  and  he  re- 
ceived most  encouraging  promises ;  but 
unhappily  the  orders  of  Louis  were  not 
carried  out  by  his  ministers  and  their 
subordinates;  and  Tirconnell  returned 
to  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1691,  with  a  very  inadequate  supply  of 
money,  and  some  provisions,  but  no  men. 
He  appears  to  have  received  but  28,000 
louis  d'or,  of  which  he  left  10,000  at 
Bi'est  to  purchase  provisions ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  smallness  of  the  sum 
which  he  brought,  he  ventured,  on  his 
arrival,  to  cry  down  the  copper  money, 
a  proceeding  which  revived  public  con- 
fidence and  greatly  improved  trade. 
He  also  brought  from  King  James  a 
patent  creating  Sarsfield  earl  of  Lucan, 
viscount  of  Tully,  and  baron  of  Kos- 
berry.f  The  duke  of  Berwick  left  Ire- 
land the  following  month  for  France. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1691,  a  French 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Shannon,  bringing 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  clothing, 
arms,  and  ammunition  for  the  Irish 
troops,  but  neither  men  nor  money. 
In  this  fleet  came  Lieutenant-general 
St.  Ruth,  a  French  officer  of  great  bra 
very,  ability,  energy,  and  experience^ 
who  was  sent  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Irish  army  ;  and  with  him 
were  two  other  French  officers  of  rank, 
Major-generals  d'Usson  and  de  Tess^  ; 


bad  man,  the  father  of  a  bad  man,  and  the  ^andfathw 
of  a  bad  man." — Macarim  Exdd.,  p.  397,  note. 

f  Patrick  Sai'sfield,  whose  memory  ie  so  justly  and 
proudly  cherished  by  his  countrymeo,  fras  descended 
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but  it  will  be  observed  that  James's 
army  in  Ireland  was  at  this  time  exclu- 
sively composed  of  Irish  soldiers.  Tir- 
connell  was  still  viceroy,  but  with  pri- 
vate instructions  from  James  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  St.  Kuth  in 
the  management  of  military  affairs. 
Hitherto  the  Irish  army  had  been  in  a 
most  wi'etched  state ;  the  men  were 
clothed  in  rags ;  the  officers  were  scarce- 
ly better  off;  food  was  so  scarce  that 
the  use  of  horse-flesh  was  frequently  re- 
sorted to  ;  and  the  ordinary  pay  of  the 
Irish  foot-soldier,  when  money  could 
be  procured  for  the  purpose,  w^as  only 
one  penny  per  day  !  Let  us  compare 
this  state  of  the  Irish  army  with  that 
of  the  magnificent  force  which  Baron 
de  Ginkell  was  then  organizing  in  Lein- 
ster,    preparatory    to    a    campaign,    in 

paternally  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  Anglo-Nor- 
man family  of  the  Pale,  and  maternally  from  a  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  Irish  stock ;  his  father  being 
Patrick  Sarsfield,  Esq.,  of  Lucan,  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
.  in  ;  and  his  mother,  Aim,  the  daughter  of  the  brave 
and  high-minded  patriot  of  1641,  Colonel  Roger  O'More. 
His  elder  and  only  brother,  V^illiam,  dying  without 
male  issue,  he  inherited  the  estate  of  Lucan,  producing 
an  income  of  about  £2,000  a  year.  He  commenced  his 
military  career  early ;  serving  first  as  an  ensign  in 
France,  in  the  regiment  of  Monmouth,  and  then  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Guards  in  England.  He  went  with  King 
James  to  France  ii  December,  1688,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Ireland,  in  1689,  when  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor,  a  colonel  of  horse  and  a  brigadier.  We 
have  seen  above  some  of  the  important  duties  in  which 
he  was  subsequently  engaged,  and  shall  find  him  em- 
ployed in  the  same  active  manner  up  to  the  close  of  this 
war.  Subsequent  to  the  first  siege  of  Limerick,  he  was 
made  major-general.  After  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in 
October,  1691,  we  shall  see  him  sacrificing  his  fine 
wtate  and  rejecting  oflTers  of  advancement  in  the  Wil- 
liam) te  army,  to  accompany  the  Irish  army  to  France, 
where  he  was  appointed  by  James  to  the  command  of 
his  second  troop  of  Irish  horse-guards.  In  July,  1G92, 
be  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  in 


which  all  the  resources  of  England 
were  to  be  employed  to  bring  the  war 
in  Ireland  to  a  close.  "  The  greater 
part  of  the  English  force,"  says  Macau 
lay,  "was  collected  before  the  close  of 
May,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mullin- 
gar.  Ginkell  commanded  in  chie£ 
He  had  under  him  the  two  best  officers 
— after  Marlborough — of  which  our 
island  (England)  could  then  boast, 
Talmash  and  Mackay.  The  marquis 
of  Ruvigny,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
refugees,  and  elder  brother  of  that- 
brave  Caillemot  who  had  fallen  at 
Boyne,  had  joined  the  army  with  the 
rank  of  major-general.  The  lord  jus- 
tice Coningsby,  though  not  by  profes- 
sion a  soldier,  came  down  from  Dublin 
to  animate  the  zeal  of  the  troops.  The 
appearance   of  the  camp  showed  that 


which  the  allies  under  William  HI.  were  defeated  by 
the  French  under  the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg.  He 
was  created  marechal-de-camp  or  major-general  in  the 
service  of  France  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  that  rank  waa 
killed  in  July,  1693,  in  the  great  battle  of  Landen,  in 
which  the  allies  under  William  III.  were  again  over- 
thrown by  Luxembourg.  "  His  character,"  says  Mr. 
O'Callaghan,  "  may  be  comprehended  in  the  words,  sim 
plicity,  disinterestedness,  honor,  loyalty,  and  bravery.' 
{History  of  the  Ivish  Brigades  in  the  service  of  Fi-ancc, 
vol.  i.,  p.  135.)  He  married  the  lady  Honora  de  Burgo, 
second  daughter  of  William,  seventh  earl  of  Clanrickard ; 
by  whom  he  left  one  son,  who  served  under  the  duke 
of  Berwick  (who  married  Sarsfield's  widow),  and  died 
in  Spain  without  issue.  Sarsfield's  brother,  William, 
who  had  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Charles  II.  and 
sister  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  left  a  daughter,  Chax- 
lotte,  who  was  married  to  Agmondesham  Vesey ;  and 
their  daughter,  Anne,  was  married  to  Sir  Jolm  Bi-ng- 
ham  of  Mayo,  whose  son.  Sir  Charles,  was  created  earl 
of  Lucan  by  George  HL,  in  1776.  {ArchdaU's  Lodge, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  107.)  In  stature  Sarsfield  was  exceedingly 
tall.  There  is  a  French  portrait  of  him,  engraved  after 
a  picture  painted  by  "  My  lady  Bingham,"  who  was  no 
doubt  the  above-named  Anne,  grand-niece  of  the  illufr 
trious  Irish  soldier 
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the  money  voted  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment had  not  been  spared.  The  uni- 
forms were  new;  the  ranks  were  one 
blaze  of  scarlet,  and  the  train  of  artil- 
lery wa^  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  Ireland."* 

Such  was  the  army  which,  on  the  Tth 
of  June,  commenced  the  campaign  of 
1691,  with  the  siege  of  Bally  more  Cas- 
tle, ill  Westmeath,  the  most  advanced 
outpost  of  the  Irish  in  that  direction. 
The  castle,  which  stands  on  the  verge 
of  Lough  Seudy,  was  defenceless  to- 
wards the  lake,  and  as  the  besiegers 
not  only  bi*ttered  it  with  their  artillery 
on  the  land  side,  but  approached  it  on 
that  of  the  water  by  boats,  the  gov- 
ernor, Colonel  UTick  Burke,  deemed  it 
right  to  surrender  on  the  following 
day  having,  as  Story  says,  only  "  two 
small  Turkish  pieces,  mounted  upon 
old  cart-wheels,"  to  reply  to  the  batter- 
ing train  of  the  enemy.  Ginkell  re- 
mained until  the  18th  at  Bally  more, 
repairing  and  strengthening  the  works  ; 
and  having  been  joined  by  the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg  and  Count  Nassau,  with 
7,000  foreign  mercenaries,  he  then 
marched  against  Athlone.  The  English 
town,  or  Leiuster  side  of  Athlone,  was 
never  of  much  military  strength.  Gin- 
kell, with  an  army  then  about  18,000 
strong,  appeared  befoi-e  it  on  the  19th 
of  June,  and  soon  effected  such  a  breach 
in  its  slender  wall,  that  he  was  able  to 


*  Lord  Mitcaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.,  p.  82. 

\  MacaruB  Excidium, -p.  118.  Mr.  O'Callaghan  Bays 
the  best  estimate  he  has  been  able  to  form  of  the 
largeat  &4>-ce  St.  Rath  had  about  Athlone,  during  the 


assault  it  the  following  day  with  4,000 
men ;  and  the  small  Irish  garrison  post- 
ed at  that  side  of  the  river,  having  lost 
200  of  their  number,  retreated  by  the 
bridge,  which  they  held  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  until  they  had  broken  down 
two  arches  on  the  Connaught  side. 
The  Shannon,  at  this  place,  is  wide  and 
rapid,  but  was  fordable  a  little  below 
the  bridge,  at  a  point  not  then  known 
to  the  English,  and  breastworks  were 
thrown  up  along  the  river  at  the  Con- 
naught  side.  Late  on  the  20th,  St. 
Ruth  was  informed  of  the  fall  of  the 
English  town,  and  advancing  with  the 
Irish  army,  which  he  had  just  got  into 
marching  order,  and  which  amounted, 
according  to  the  most  probable  account, 
to  15,000  horse  and  foot,  he  encamped 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  Irish  town 
of  Athlone.f  The  English  raised  their 
works,  on  the  Leinster  side  of  the  river, 
to  a  great  height,  and  by  the  aid  of 
fifty  battering  cannon  and  ten  mortars, 
from  which  they  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire,  night  and  day,  they  were  soon  able 
to  beat  down  the  face  of  the  castle 
which  lay  next  to  them,  and  to  level  the 
works  of  the  Irish  along  the  water  side. 
Besides  shells,  they  threw  from  their 
mortars  implements  of  destruction,  call- 
ed "  carcasses,"  which  were  filled  with 
combustible  materials,  and  which  set 
the  thatched  houses  on  fire ;  and  both 
houses  and  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 


siege,  including  the  garrison  and  the  troops  encamped 
with  himself,  some  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  v)lace, 
is  from  22,000  to  23,000  infantry  and  cAvalry  /Wd. 
p.  421. 
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masonry  were  so  levelled  on  the  Con- 
DaugLt  side,  that  the  Irish  soldiers  had 
no  breastwork  from  behind  which  they 
could  fire ;  and  the  besiegers,  according 
to  their  own  account,  could  stand  with 
impunity  on  the  river-side  and  look 
over.*  The  town  was,  in  fact,  reduced 
to  a  mass  of  rubbish,  through  which  it 
was  impossible  for  two  men  to  walk 
abreast  in  any  part ;  and  we  are  told 
by  the  Williamite,  Story,  that  the  be- 
siegers threw  into  it  12,000  cannon  bul- 
lets, 600  bombs,  and  many  tons  of 
stones  shot  from  the  mortars,  and  that 
the  siege  cost  them  "  nigh  50  tons  of 
powder."  The  Irish,  who  had  only  a 
few  field-pieces,  nevertheless  prevented 
the  English  from  constructing  a  bridge 
of  boats.  The  besiegers  then  endeav- 
ored to  throw  planks  over  the  broken 
arches  of  the  bridge,  and  they  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  this  design,  when 
eight  or  ten  intrepid  Irishmen  under- 
took to  pull  down  the  planks  and  beams 
again,  and  performed  their  task  under 
the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy — most  of 
them,  of  course,  being  killed  in  that 
fearful  duty.  "The  26th,"  says  the 
Williamite  historian  just  cited,  '*  was 
spent  in  firing,  from  seven  batteries, 
upon  the  enemy's  works,  and  a  great 
many  were  killed  in  endeavoring  to 
repair  them.  About  30  wagons  laden 
with  powder  came  to  the  camp ;  and 
that  night  we  possess  ourselves  of  all 
the  bridge,  except  one  arch  at  the  fur- 


*  Memoirs  of  Captain  Parker,  and  Rawdon  Papers, 
quoted  i  Q  AnnotaUons  to  Macaiias  Excid.,  pp  422,  423. 


ther  end,  on  the  Connaught  side,  which 
was  broke  down,  and  we  repair  anoth- ' 
er  broken  arch  in  our  possession ;  and 
all  night  our  guns  and  mortars  pla}' 
most  furiously  ....  We  labor 
hard  to  gain  the  bridge  :  but  what  we 
got  here  was  inch  by  inch,  as  it  were , 
the  enemy  sticking  very  close  to  it, 
though  great  numbers  of  them  were 
slain  by  our  guns."  Well  might  the 
French  generals,  who  witnessed  this 
heroism  of  the  Irish  soldiers,  acknow- 
ledge that  "  they  never  saw  more  reso- 
lution and  firmness  in  any  men  of  any 
nation ;  nay,  blamed  the  men  for  their 
forwardness,  and  cried  them  up  for 
brave  fellows,  as  intrepid  as  lions."f 

It  was  the  general  opinion  in  both 
armies,  that  the  attempt  to  pass  the 
Shannon  at  Athlone  would  not  succeed 
but  Ginkell  was  resolved  to  persevere 
He  made  a  final  attempt  to  cross  ihk> 
bridge  by  means  of  a  close  gallery, 
which,  however,  the  Irish  contrived  to 
set  on  fire,  and  he  was  once  more  foiled. 
At  length  it  was  suggested  that  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  season  the  river 
might  be  fordable,  and  three  Danes, 
who  were  sent  on  that  dangerous  duty, 
succeeded  in  finding  the  ford  already 
referred  to,  which  would  admit  twenty 
men  to  march  abreast,  and  where  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  the  water 
would  not  then  reach  above  the  knee,  nor 
at  the  deepest  part  above  the  middle. 
But  for  this  discovery  the  k.iege  would 


f  Letter  of  Colonel  Felix  O'Niell  tf »  tho  countGes  o( 
Antrim,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers,  p.  846. 
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have  been  raised,  and  St.  Rutli  still  be- 
lieved the  enemy  would  not  attempt 
the  ford. 

While  every  energy  of  tbe  besieging 
army  was  thus  directed  with  precision 
by  the  will  of  one  commander,  there 
was  no  one  in  the  Irisb  camp  whose 
authority  was  implicitly  obeyed,  and 
fatal  jealousies  and  divisions  prevailed. 
Tirconnell  intermeddled  with  military 
matters  to  the  great  annoyance  of  St. 
Ruth,  and  with  neither  St.  Ruth  nor 
Tirconnell  was  Sarsfield  in  favor.  To 
prepare  against  an  assault,  however 
desperate  he  believed  such  an  attempt 
would  be,  St.  Ruth  ordered  the  ram- 
parts on  the  western  or  Connaught  side 
of  the  town  to  be  levelled,  that  a  whole 
battalion  might  enter  abreast  to  relieve 
the  garrison  when  the  assault  took 
place ;  but  d'Usson,  who  had  been 
made  governor,  first  opposed  the  plan, 
and  then  neglected  to  have  the  orders 
executed  when  St.  Ruth  insisted  on  the 
demolition.  On  the  other  hand,  d'Usson 
wished  to  have  the  defences  on  the  riv- 
er-side intrusted  to  a  particular  corps 
of  picked  men  ;  but  St.  Ruth  required 
that  each  battalion  should  take  the 
duty  in  turn,  in  order  that  all  might  be 
accustomed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  At 
the  critical  moment  to  which  we  have 
now  come,  it  happened  that  this  im- 
portant post  was  intrusted  to  two  regi- 
ments composed  mostly  of  recruits,  and 
that  the  officer  in  command  was  Major- 
general  or  Colonel  Thomas  Maxwell,  a 
Scotchman,  the  same  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  private  embassy  to  France 


by  Berwick,  and  who  was  therefore  a 
partisan  of  Tirconnell  and  was  unpopa 
lar  in  the  army.  Maxwell,  as  we  are 
told  by  one  party,  observed  certain 
preparations  among  the  besiegers  and 
demanded  a  re-enforcement  of  troops, 
but  was  answered  that  if  he  were  afraid, 
another  general  officer  would  be  sent 
in  his  place :  while  by  the  other,  or  St. 
Ruth  party,  it  is  stated  that  Maxwell 
refused  to  supply  his  men  with  ammu- 
nition, and  asked  them,  when  they  de- 
manded some,  if  they  wanted  to  shoot 
larks  ;  and  they  also  insinuate  that  he 
had  an  understanding  with  the  enemy 
to  betray  his  post.  The  Williaraite 
historians  say  that  at  this  juncture  two 
Irish  officers  swam  over  the  river  and 
assured  Ginkell  that  "  now  was  his 
time ;  that  the  Irish  were  might}  se- 
cure ;  and  that  three  (rightly  two)  of 
the  most  indifferent  Irish  regiments 
were  only  then  upon  guard,  the  rest 
being  secure  in  their  camp."  *  At 
length  all  was  prepared  for  the  assault. 
Two  thousand  chosen  men  were  set 
apart.  Ginkell  distributed  a  gratuity 
of  guineas  among  them.  The  command 
was  given  to  Major-general  Mack  ay,  as- 
sisted by  Maj  01  general  Tettau,  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  and  Brigadier  la  Mel- 
loniere  ;  the  grenadiers  were  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Gustavus  Hamilton,  and 
with  these  latter  Majoi'-general  Talmash 
went  as  a  volunteer.  The  signal  was 
the  tolling  of  the  church-bell  a  few 
minutes  past  six  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  tho 


*  Harris's  Life  of  WiHiam  HI;  Story,  &e 
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SOtli  of  June,  The  detachment  of 
grenadiers  first  took  the  f-^rd,  and  they 
were  supported  by  six  battalions  of 
foot.  The  bastion  which  commanded 
the  ford  on  the  Irish  side  had  been  al- 
ready breached,  and  during  the  passage 
of  the  river  an  incessant  fire  was  kept 
up  from  all  the  English  batteries,  and 
from  the  musketry  in  the  trenches. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  Irish  soldiers 
who  guarded  the  opposite  side  could 
do  little  more  than  discharge  their 
muskets  once  and  fly.  They  believed 
themselves  to  have  been  betrayed. 
Maxwell  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
English  ;  and  the  fording  party  having 
laid  planks  over  the  broken  arches  as 
soon  as  they  gained  the  other  side, 
the  besiegers  poured  in  their  columns 
across  the  bridge.  The  garrison  fled 
in  disorder.  D'Usson  had  been  a  can- 
non-shot from  the  town  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  and  in  hastening  to  the  gate 
he  was  overturned  and  severely  hurt 
by  the  flying  multitude.  Thus  in  half 
an  hour  the  besiegers  Were  masters  of 
the  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins  which  then 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Irish  town  of 
Athlone ;  and  the  surprise  had  been  so 
complete,  that  the  Williamites,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  lost  in  the 
assault  only  forty-six  men  killed  and 
wounded.*  The  means  of  defence 
which  the  Irish  possessed  during  this 
memorable  siege  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  found  in  the 

'  Leslie  says  the  English  killed  a  hundred  men  in 
8old  blood  in  the  castle  of  Athlone  and  in  an  outwork, 
*ftor  *hey  had  become  masters  of  the  place 


works  when  taken  only  six  brass  field- 
pieces  and  two  mortars ! 

St.  Ruth,  who  was  not  aware  of  the 
attack  until  all  was  over,  sent  some 
regiments  of  infantry  from  the  camp  to 
succor  the  town,  but  they  saw  their 
own  ramparts  manned  with  English 
soldiei*s.  He  then  moved  his  army  to 
Ballinasloe,  twelve  miles  ofi^,  and  en- 
camped with  the  river  Suck  between 
him  and  the  enemy.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  there  give  battle  ;  but  St.  Ruth 
who  was  anxious  to  come  to  an  engage- 
ment, to  blot  out  the  disgrace  of  Ath- 
lone, subsequently  removed  the  camp 
to  Aughrim,  a  place  about  three  miles 
distant  on  the  road  to  Galway,  and 
which  he  preferred  to  the  banks  of  the 
Suck.  As  to  Tirconnell,  the  outcry 
against  him  having  become  louder  a^d 
more  general,  he  left  the  camp  iriim.edi- 
ately  after  the  surprise  of  Athlone,  and 
repaired  to  Limerick. 

The  choice  of  g:  ound  which  St.  Ruth 
made  on  this  occasion  evinced  the  skill 
of  the  genei^il.  The  Irish  array  en- 
camped along  the  ridge  of  the  high 
land  called  Kilcommadan  Hill,  which 
runs  nearly  northwest  and  southeast, 
then  bounded  towards  Ballinasloe  by  a 
morass,  through  which  flowed  a  small 
stream,  and  which  was  practicable  for 
ft)ot  but  not  for  cavalry.  On  the  right 
flank  was  the  tolerably  open  pass  of 
Urraghree  ;  and  the  Irish  left  rested  on 
the  then  insignificant  village  of  Augh 
rim,  where  there  was  another  pass,  or 
rather  causeway,  through  the  bog  but 
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80  narrow  in  one  part  that  only  two 
horsemen  could  ride  abreast,  while  it 
was  moreover  commanded  by  the  ruin- 
ous castle  of  the  O'Kelly's,  in  which  St. 
Ruth  posted  Colonel  Walter  Burke 
with  200  men.  The  infantry  were  dis- 
posed in  the  centre  in  two  lines ;  the 
front  line  having  formed  several  breast- 
works of  hedges  which  ran  along  the 
bottom  of  the  slope,  near  the  verge  of 
the  morass.  In  the  right  wing  the 
principal  portion  of  the  Irish  horse 
were  placed,  to  defend  the  important 
pass  of  Urraghree;  in  the  left  wing 
there  were  also  some  horse  and  dra- 
goons, but  St.  Ruth  appeared  to  think 
that  the  enemy  would  not  attempt  the 
narrow  causeway  at  that  side.  Some 
of  the  cavalry  were  posted  behind  the 
second  line  of  the  foot  in  the  centre,  as 
a  reserve. 

The  advanced  guards  of  the  William - 
ites  came  in  sight  of  the  Irish  on  the 
11th  of  July;  and  the  following  morn- 
ing, which  was  Sunday,  while  the  Irish 
army  was  assisting  at  Mass,  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  drew  up  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  high  ground  to  the  east, 
beyond  the  morass.  As  nearly  as  the 
strength  of  the  two  armies  can  be  esti- 
mated, that  of  the  Irish  was  about 
15,000,  horse  and  foot,  and  that  of  the 
Williamites  from  20,000  to  25,000;  the 
latter  having  besides  a  numerous  artil- 
lery, while  the  Irish  had  but  nine  field- 
pieces.* 

*  Story  Bays  that  Qirikell's  army  at  Aughrim  was  not 
IQore  than  17,000,  horse  and  foot,  while  the  Irish,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  20,000  foot  and  5,000  horse.    Bieh- 


The  morning  having  been  hazy,  it 
was  past  eleven  o'clock  bsfore  Ginkeil 
could  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  Irish 
position,  and  commence  his  own  opera- 
tions. He  then  saw  that  he  had  no 
ordinary  difficulties  to  encounter ;  but 
knowing  his  own  great  superiority  in 
artillery,  he  hoped  by  the  aid  of  that 
arm  alone  to  dislodge  the  Irish  centre 
from  their  advantageous  ground,  and 
as  quickly  as  his  guns  could  be  brought 
into  position  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
He  also  directed  some  cavalry  move- 
ments on  his  left  at  the  pass  of  Urragh- 
ree, but  with  strict  orders  that  the  Irish 
should  not  be  followed  beyond  the 
pass,  lest  any  fighting  there  should 
force  on  a  general  engagement,  for 
which  he  had  not  then  made  up  his 
mind.  His  orders  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, were  not  punctually  obeyed  ;  the 
dragoons  sent  on  that  duty  having 
suffered  themselves  to  be  lured  forward 
by  the  Irish  horse  where  a  number  ot 
musketeers  were  placed  in  ambush,  and 
the  consequence  being  some  hot  skir- 
mishing, which  brought  larger  bodies 
of  the  Williamite  cavalry  into  action, 
and  thus  led  to  some  sharp  fighting, 
that  continued  from  about  two  to  three 
o'clock,  wdien  the  Williamites  retired 
fi'om  the  pass.  Still,  it  appeared  very 
improbable  that  a  general  action  would 
take  place  that  evening.  Ginkeil  held 
a  council  of  war,  and  the  prevalent 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  attack 

op  Burnett  rates  the  Irish  army  at  28,000,  and  the 
English  at  20,000 ;  while  Captain  Parker,  who  served 
under  Ginkeil,  and  was  present  at  the  battle,  says  tlie 
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should  be  defeiTed  until  an  early  hour 
next  morning.  The  uncei'tainty  which 
prevailed  on  this  point  may  be  conceiv- 
ed from  the  fact,  that  the  deliberations 
were  kept  up  until  half-past  four  o'clock, 
when  the  final  decision  of  the  council 
was  for  an  immediate  battle.  At  five 
o'clock  the  fio:htiuo:  was  renewed  at 
Urraghree,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
there  was  considerable  firing  in  that 
quarter;  several  attempts  to  force  the 
pass  having  been  made  in  the  interval, 
and  the  Irish  cavalry  continumg  to 
maintain  their  ground  gallantly,  al- 
though against  double  their  own  num- 
bers. Up  to  this  time  there  was  no 
action  between  the  centres  of  the  two 
armies,  or  the  wings  which  confronted 
each  other  near  the  pass  of  Aughrim, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cannonade 
which  w-as  kept  up  on  both  sides,  and 
in  which  the  Williamites  had,  as  has 
been  observed,  the  advantage  of  a  much 
more   numerous    artillery.     Indeed,   it 


two  armies  were  nearly  equal,  but  elseMiicre  tells  us 
that  the  English  at  Mullingar  mustered  23,000,  and 
their  loss  in  the  interval  was  said  to  be  trifling.  Eling 
James's  Memoirs  state  that  in  the  retreat  from  Athlone 
the  desertion  from  the  Conn  aught  regiments  was  so 
great  that  the  foot  were  reduced  from  17,000  to  about 
11,000  ;  and  Colonel  O'Kelly,  author  of  the  Macarice 
Excidnim,  reckons  the  Irish  infantry  at  Aughrim  &s 
only  10,000,  and  the  horse  and  dragoons  as  4,000.  It  is 
stated  in  Light  to  the  Blind,  that  the  English  had 
double  the  number  of  cavalry,  though  the  Irish  had 
some  advantage  in  the  infantry  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  thattliis  statement,  as  far  as  regards  the  infantry, 
is  erroneous  ;  and  it  is  indeed  obvious  that  the  author 
of  that  MS.,  in  many  instances,  takes  his  data  as  to 
numbers  from  the  Williamite  authorities,  without  suflS- 
ciently  testing  their  accuracy.  O'Halloran,  who  must 
have  often  conversed  with  persons  who  had  a  distinct 
personal  recollection  of  the  war,  and  whose  account 
•grees  with  that  traditionally  received  by  the  Irish  to 


was  plain  to  the  enemy  that  St.  Rufh 
could  not  turn  his  admirable  position 
to  its  full  advantage,  owing  to  the  great 
deficiency  of  his  field-train. 

At  length,  at  half-past  six,  Ginkell, 
having  previously  caused  the  morass, 
in  front  of  the  Irish  centre,  to  be  sound- 
ed, ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  on 
the  point  where  the  fences  at  the  Irish, 
side  projected  most,  and  where  the 
morass  was,  consequently,  narrowest. 
This,  it  appears,  was  in  the  Irish  right 
centre,  or  in  the  direction  of  Urraghree. 
The  four  regiments  of  Colonels  Erie, 
Herbert,  Creighton,  and  Brew^er  were 
the  first  to  wade  through  the  mud  and 
water,  and  to  advance  against  the  near- 
est of  the  hedges,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  a  smart  fire  by  the  Irish, 
who  then  retired  behind  their  next  line 
of  hedges,  to  which  the  assailants,  in 
their  turn,  approached.  The  William- 
ite infantry  were  thus  gradually  drawn 
from   one  line  of  fences  to  another,  up 


this  day,  makes  the  numbers  of  Irish  find  English 
15,000  and  25,000  respectively.  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  who 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  research  to  the  subject, 
shows  that  the  Williamite  army  consisted  of  27  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  19  regiments  of  horse,  and  2  regi- 
ments and  14  troops  of  dragoons  ;  and  that  if  all  these 
regiments  had  been  complete,  the  numbers  would  have 
been,  infantry,  24,495  ;  horse,  6,837 ;  dragoons,  2,607 ; 
total,  32,939.  The  Williamite  writers  admit  a  loss  of 
less  than  600  men  between  the  muster  of  the  army  at 
Mullingar  and  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Aughrim  ;  and 
hence  it  is  clear  that  the  numerical  strength  of  the  army 
at  Aughrim  must  have  been  considerably  greater  than 
what  the  Williamite  historians  assert.  As  to  the 
artillery  on  both  sides,  the  disparity  was  also  very 
great.  Ginkell  had  four  batteries,  and  we  know  that 
two  of  these  mounted  six  guns  each,  whence  we  might 
conclude  that  there  were  24  guns  in  all ;  while  it  is 
admitted  that  St.  Ruth  had  no  more  than  nine  field- 
pieces.—  See  Macarioi  Excid.,  p.  442,  note  233. 
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the  slope  from  the  morass,  to  a  greater 
distance  than  was  contemplated  in  the 
plan  of  attack,  according  to  which  they 
were  to  hold  their  ground  neai-  the 
morass  until  they  could  he  supported 
hj  re-enforcements  of  infantry  in  the 
rear,  and  by  cavalry  on  the  flanks. 
The  Irish  retired  hy  such  short  dis- 
tances, that  the  Williamites,  "  disdain- 
ing to  suffer  their  lodging  so  near,"  as 
their  own  historians  express  it,  pursued 
what  they  considered  to  have  heen  an 
advantage,  until  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Irish,  who  now  charged  them  in  front ; 
while,  by  passages  cut  especially  for 
such  a  purpose  through  the  lines  of 
hedges  by  St.  Ruth,  the  Irish  cavalry 
poured  down  with  irresistible  force  and 
attacked  them  in  th(^  flanks.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  In  vain  did  Colonel 
Erie  endeavor  to  encouiage  his  men 
by  crying  out,  that  "  there  Avas  no  way 
to  come  off  but  to  be  brave."  They  were 
thrown  into  total  disorder,  and  fled 
back  towards  the  morass,  the  Lish  cav- 
alry cutting  them  down  in  the  i-ear, 
and  the  infantry  pouring  in  a  deadly 
fire,  until  they  were  driven  beyond,  the 
quagmire,    which    separated    the    two 

*  With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  day's  conflict, 
King  James's  Memoirs  assert  "  that  never  was  assault 
made  with  greater  fury  or  sustained  with  greater  obsti- 
nacy, especially  by  the  foot,  who  not  only  maintained 
'-heir  posts  ana  defended  the  hedges  with  great  valor, 
but  repulsed  tlie  enemy  Fcveral  times,  ]  articularly  in 
the  centre,  and  took  some  prisoners  of  distinction  ;  inso- 
much that  they  looked  ujjun  the  victory  as  in  a  manner 
certain,  and  St.  Ruth  was  in  a  trcnsjort  of  joy  to  see  the 
foot,  of  whom  he  had  so  mean  an  opinion,  behave 
lueuiselves  so  well,  and  peii'oim  actions  worthy  of  a 
'netter  fate." — {Memoirs  of  K.  Jumes  II.,  W.,  4o7.)     The 
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armies.     Colonels    Erie    and    Herbf^rt 
were  made  prisoners  ;  but  the  former, 
after  being  twice    taken    and    i-etnk<-Ti 
and  I'eceiving  some  wounds,  was  finally' 
rescued.     Whilst   this    was    going    fc- 
ward    towards  the   Irish   right,  sevei'al 
other  Williamite  regiments  crossed  the 
bog  nearer   to   Aughrim,   and  weiv  in 
like  manner  repulsed  ;  but  not  having 
ventured  among  the  Irish  hedges,  their 
loss  was  not  so  considerable,  althougb 
they  were  pursued  so  far  in  theii'  retreat 
that  the  Irish,  says  Stoiy,   "  got  almost 
in  a  line  with  some  of  our  great  guns;" 
or  in   other   words,  had   advanced  into 
the  English  battle-ground.     It  was  no 
wonder  that  at  this  moment  St.  Ruth 
should    have    exclaimed   with    national 
enthusiasm,     '*  The     day    is     ours,     my 
boys  !  le  jour  est  a  nous^  mes  enfant  .'" 
He  witnessed  the  triumph  of  his  own 
generalship,  and  the  heroic  bravery  of 
his  Irish   troops,  and   at  that   time   he 
had  ever}'  reason  to  feel  sure  of  a  vic- 
tory.* 

The  manceuvresof  the  Dutch  general, 
on  the  other  side,  evinced  consummate 
abilit}',  and  the  peril  of  his  present  po- 
sition obliged  him  to  make  desperate 
efforts  to  retrieve  it.     His  army  being 

Abbe   Mageoghegan  says,    "  The  royal   (Jacobite)   foot 

performed  prodigies  of  valor.  They  repulsed  the 
'  enemy's  infantry  three  times  up  to  their  very  cannon  ; 
I  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  third  time  General  St.  Ruth 
j  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  threw  his  hat  inio  the  air  to 

express  his  joy." — {Ilifit.  of  Ireland,  p.  595.)  Tt  is  ""'X- 
!  pressly  stated,  in  Light  to  the  Blind,  that  the  Irish  not 
I  only  drove   the  enemy  back  to  their  lines  beyond  the 

nioiass,  but  completely  broke  their  centre,  ani]  oconv'ed 
j  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  ground  ;  and  tliis  stateme^it 

appears  to  be  amply  borne  out  by  otiier  accoumis 
I  English  as  well  as  Irish. 
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raucb  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
Irish,  he  could  afford  to  extend  his  left 
wing  considerably  beyond  their  right ; 
and  this  causing  a  fear  that  he  intended 
to  flank  them  at  that  side,  St.  Ruth  or- 
dered the  second  line  of  his  left  to 
march  to  the  right,  the  officer  who  re- 
ceived the  instructions  taking  with  him 
also  a  battalion  from  the  centre,  which 
left  a  weak  point  not  unobserved  by  the 
enemy.  St.  Ruth  had  a  fatal  confidence 
in  the  natural  strength  of  his  left,  owing 
to  the  great  extent  of  bog  and  the  ex- 
treme narrowness  of  the  cause wav  near 
Aughrim  Castle.  The  Williamite  com- 
mander perceived  this  confidence  and 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Hence  his  movement  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  his  line,  which  was  a  mere 
feint,  the  troops  which  he  sent  to  his 
left  not  firing  a  shot  during  the  day, 
while  some  of  the  best  regiments  of  the 
Irish  w^ere  drawn  away  to  watch  them. 
The  point  of  weakening  the  Irish  left 
having  been  thus  gained,  the  object  of 
'doing  so  soon  became  apparent.  A 
movement  of  the  Williamite  cavalry  to 
the  causeway  at  Aughrim  was  observed. 
Some  horsemen  were  seen  crossing  the 
narrow  part  of  the  causeway  with  great 
difficulty,  being  scarcely  able  to  ride 
two  abreast.  St.  Ruth  still  believed 
that  pass  impregnable,  as  indeed  it 
would  have  been  but  for  the  mischances 
w^hich  we  have  yet  to  mention ;  and  he 


*  8ucli  is  the  version  given  in  Light  to  the  Blind,  and 
t  is  more  probable  than  that  of  Mageoghegan,  who 
Bays  the  garrison  of  the  old  castle  were  supplied  by  mis- 
tokc  with  cannon  instead  of  musket  bails. 


is  reported  to  have  exclaioied,  when  he 
saw  the  enemy's  cavalry  scrambling 
over  it,  "  They  are  brave  fellows,  'tis  a 
pity  they  should  be  so  exposed."  They 
were  not,  however,  so  exposed  to  de- 
struction as  he  then  imagined.  Artil- 
lery had  come  to  their  aid,  and  as  the 
men  crossed  they  began  to  form  into 
squadrons  on  the  firm  ground  near  the 
old  castle.  What  were  the  garrison  of 
the  castle  doing  at  this  time  ?  and  what 
the  I'eserve  of  cavalry  beyond  the  castle 
to  the  extreme  left  ?  As  to  the  former, 
an  unlucky  circumstance  rendered  their 
efforts  nugatory.  It  was  found,  on  ex- 
amining the  ammunition  with  which  I 
they  had  been  supplied,  that  while  the 
men  were  armed  with  French  firelocks 
the  balls  that  had  been  served  to  them 
were  cast  for  English  muskets,  of  which 
the  calibre  was  larger,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  useless.*  In  this 
emergency  the  men  cut  the  small  glob- 
ular buttons  from  their  jackets  and 
used  them  for  bullets,  but  their  fire  was 
ineffective,  however  briskly  it  was  sus- 
tained, and  few  of  the  enemy's  horse 
crossing  the  causeway  were  hit.  This! 
was  but  one  of  the  mischances  connect-l 
ed  with  the  unhappy  left  of  St.  Ruth's 
position.  We  have  seen  how  an  Irish 
officer,  when  ordered  with  reserves  to 
the  right  wing,  removed  a  battalion 
fi-om  the  left  centre.f  This  error  was 
immediately  followed  by   the  ci-ossing 


f  "Through  this  mistake — which,  from  the  connec- 
tion of  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry  with  the  movement," 
says  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  "  I  suppose  to  have  been  made 
between  Brigadier  Henry  Luttrell,  who  was  a  Colonej_ 
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of  the  morass  at  that  weakened  point 
by  three  Williamite  regiments,  who 
employed  hurdles  to  facilitate  their 
passage,  and  who,  meeting  with  a  com- 
paratively feeble  resistance  at  the  front 
line  of  fences,  succeeded  in  making  a 
lodgment  in  a  cornfield  on  the  Irish 
side.  Nearly  contemporary  with  this 
success  of  the  enemy  was  the  passage 
of  the  morass  by  Kirke's  and  Hamil- 
ton's regiments  of  foot,  which  were 
enabled  to  drive  in  the  Irish  outposts 
at  the  old  castle,  and  to  place  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  reserved  Irish 
cavalry,  whose  charge  from  behind  the 
castle  on  the  extreme  left  was  thus 
foiled ;  and  these  movements  of  infan- 
try, it  should  be  observed,  preceded  the 
passage  of  the  causeway  by  the  English 
cavalry. 

It  was  still  easy  to  remedy  the  mis- 
haps which  thus  threatened  to  mar  the 
success  of  the  Irish,  and  St.  Ruth,  for 
that  purpose,  left  his  position  in  front 
of  the  camp,  near  the  top  of  Kilcom- 
madan  hill,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade  of  horse,  hastened 
down  the  slope.  He  paused  at  one  of 
his  batteries  to  order  a  gunner  to  di- 
rect his  fire  to  a  particular  point,  and 
then  resuming  his  place  with  the  caval- 
ry, rode  towards  the  hostile  squadrons 


of  horse,  and  some  subordinate  infantry  oflBcer  in  tMs 
transfer  of  troops,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
national  tradition  about  the  Hreachery  of  the  general 
of  the  Irish  horse,  that  enabled  the  English  to  cross  the 
bog ' — three  battalions  of  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  slip 
over  the  skirt  of  the  moraas  and  the  rivulet,  into  a  corn- 
field on  the  Irish  side,  and  establish  themselves  there  until 
thoy  could  be  assisted." — Oreen  Book,  p.  211,  second  ed. 


which  were  forming  near  Aughrim ; 
observing,  says  King  James,  to  those 
about  him :  "  They  are  beaten ;  let  us 
beat  them  to  the  purpose."  But  the 
words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  he 
was  hit  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  carried 
off  his  head — and  all  was  lost !  Yet 
why  should  all  be  lost,  if  victory  just 
before  had  been  so  certain  ?  It  appears 
to  be  the  destiny  of  Ireland  that  her 
leaders  cannot  agree ;  and  on  this  fatal 
occasion  it  happened  that  a  coolness 
existed  between  Sarsfield,  the  second  in 
command,  and  St.  Ruth.  Their  dis- 
agreement dated  from  the  surprise  of 
Athlone ;  and  owing  to  it,  the  only  man 
who  could  have  supplied  the  place  of 
the  French  general  was  left  with  some 
of  the  choicest  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in 
the  rear  of  the  camp,  with  positive  in- 
structions not  to  move  until  he  received 
further  orders.  Sarsfield  conceived 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  was 
bound  to  the  strictest  obedience,  and 
St.  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  communica- 
ted his  plan  of  battle  to  no  one ;  so  that 
when  he  fell  there  was  no  one  left  who 
understood  the  disposition  of  the  forces, 
and  no  one  to  issue  any  orders.  One 
of  his  attendants  threw  a  cloak  over 
the  body,  which  was  then  removed  to 
the  rear  of  the  camp;*  but  it  was  im- 


*  What  finally  became  of  the  body  of  St.  Ruth  has 
been  a  matter  of  doubt.  English  vmters  say  that  it 
was  cast  into  a  neighboring  bog,  or  left  stripped  on 
the  field  with  the  nameless  dead;  but  the  author  of 
LigJit  to  the  Blind  informs  us  that  jt  was  removed  by 
the  attendants  to  Loughrea,  and  there  privately  buried. 
A  bush  marks  the  spot  where  tradition  says  he  fell,  anc; 
at  some  distance  in  the  field  is  a  place  ti'aditionaliy 
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possible  to  couceal  his  deatli  long.  The 
cavalry  who  saw  him  fall  halted,  aud 
soon  left  the  field.  The  Irish  horse  to 
the  rear  of  Aughrim  Castle  were  the 
next  to  relinquish  their  ground.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  resist  the  Wil- 
liamite  cavalry  in  crossing  the  narrow 
causeway.  Their  numbers  were  in- 
creased and  their  infantry  strengthen- 
ed. The  disorder  in  the  Irish  lines  was 
observed  from  the  hostile  camp,  aud  a 
general  attack  on  all  points  was  com- 
manded. Still,  the  Irish  centre  and 
light  wing  maintained  their  ground 
obstinately,  and  the  fight  was  renewed 
with  as  much  vigor  as  ever.  The  Irish 
infantry  were  so  hotly  engaged  that 
they  were  not  aware  either  of  the  death 
of  St.  Ruth,  or  of  the  flight  of  the  cav- 
alry, until  they  themselves  were  almost 
surrounded.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Alexius  Stafibrd,  the  chaplain  of  King 
James's  Irish  foot-guards,  was  killed  ; 
and  the  death  of  this  pious  and  heroic 
priest  had  as  disheartening  an  efi'ect  on 
the  infantry  as  that  of  the  general  had 
on  the  horse.*     A  panic  and  confused 


called  St.  Ruth's  Flag.  The  shot  by  which  he  was 
killed  was  fired  from  one  of  the  guns  sent  to  aid  the 
English  cavalry  in  crossing  the  causeway  at  Aughrim  ; 
and  tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  aimed  by  the  advice  of 
an  Irishman  who  knew  the  personal  appearance  of  St. 
Ruch,  aud  who  desired  to  be  revenged  for  the  loss  of  a 
few  sheep  taken  by  the  Irish  soldiers. 

*This  distinguished  clergyman  was  dean  of  Christ 
Cuurcu,  master  in  chancery,  member  of  parliament, 
and  preacher  to  the  king's  inns.  Mr.  Duhigg,  the  his- 
torian of  the  king's  inns,  says:  "His  voluntary  servi- 
ces and  heroic  death  exact  even  from  a  lirm  opponent 
cf  liis  I'olilicul  and  li'ligious  creed  :;  rca^y  belief  ct 
Stafford's  personal  virtue  and  humanity  ;"  and  the  same 
Protestant  writer,  referring  to  Dr.  Stattbrd's  conduct  at 
Aughrim,  observes     '  There  the  g;  niu.s  of  Li.i  count  ly 


flight  were  the  result.  The  cavalry  of 
the  right  wing,  who  were  the  first  in 
action  that  day,  wei'e  the  last  to  quit 
their  ground.  Sarsfield,  with  the  re- 
serve horse  of  the  centre,  had  to  retire 
with  the  rest  without  striking  one 
blow,  "  although,"  says  the  Williamite 
Captain  Parker,  "he  had  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  their  cavalry  with 
him."  St.  Ruth  fell  about  sunset,f  and 
about  nine,  after  three  houi's'  hard  fight- 
ing, the  last  of  the  Irish  army  had  left 
the  field.  The  cavalry  retreated  along 
the  high  road  to  Loughrea :  the  infan- 
try, who  mostly  flung  away  their  arms, 
fled  to  a  large  red  bog  on  their  left, 
where  great  numbers  of  them  were 
massacred  unarmed  and  iu  cold  blood  • 
but  a  thick  misty  rain  coming  on,  and 
the  night  setting  in,  the  pursuit  was 
soon  relinquished.  After  the  battle 
the  castle  of  Aughrim  was  taken,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  bi-ave  garrison 
put  to  the  sword ;  Colonel  Walter 
Burke,  with  twelve  of  his  oflScers  and 
forty  of  his  soldiers,  only  being  made 
prisonei'S. 

triumphed  over  professional  habits  ;  a  peaceful  preacher 
became  a  warlike  chief ;  the  awful  ceremonies  of  relig- 
■  ion  were  dispensed  to  a  submissive  flock,  and  theii 
courage  strengthened  by  an  animating  harangue. 
Then,  with  the  crucifix  in  hand,  Stafford  passed  through 
the  line  of  battle,  and  pressed  into  the  foremost  ranks, 
loudly  calling  on  his  fellow-soldiers  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  religion  and  property  by  steadiness  and  atten 
tion  to  discipline  on  that  critical  day.  Success  crowucd 
his  manly  efforts  until  death  interrupted  his  glori"ua 
career;  then,  indeed,  the  infantry  was  panic  struck." — 
History  of  the  Ki/iy's  Inns,  pp.  2o3,  23^-',  231). 

f  The  12ih  of  July,  old  style,  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  corresponded  with  the  22d  of  July,  new  style, 
on  w  hicli  day  simset  at  Aughrim  would  be  about  teB 
iuiniii.es  past  eight. 
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Of  the  loss  911  botli  sides  in  this  san- 
guinary battle  the  accounts  are,  of 
course,  conflicting.  The  English  official 
returns  make  that  on  the  Williainite 
side,  73  officers  and  600  soldiers  killed, 
and  111  officers  and  906  soldiers  wound- 
ed ;  or  the  total  of  killed  and  wounded, 
1,690.  But  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  these  numbers  are  too  low ; 
while  we  may  set  down  as  gross  exag- 
gerations the  English  and  Anglo-Irish 
statements,  which  represent  the  number 
of  Irish  killed  as  7,000  or  8,000.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Irish  was,  no  doubt, 
very  great,  as  in  general  no  quarter  was 
given  by  the  victors,  and  as  the  wound 
ed  would  appear  to  have  been  either 
massacred  or  left  to  perish  on  the  field  ; 

*It  is  remarkable  that  Captain  Parker,  who  fought  in 
the  Williamite  ranks  at  Aughrim,  agrees  very  nearly 
with  King  James's  estimate,  for,  in  his  memoirs,  he  says, 
the  loss  of  the  Irish  was  near  4,000  killed  ;  and  adds, 
"We  had  above  3,000  killed  and  wounded."  Other 
accounts,  also  from  Williamite  sources,  would  confirm 
Captain  Parker's  estimate  of  the  Irish  loss.  Story,  how- 
ever, who  makes  that  loss  at  least  7,000,  says :  "  There 
could  not  be  many  fewer  ;  for  looking  among  the  dead 
three  days  after,  when  all  our  own  and  some  of  theirs 
were  buried,  I  reckoned  in  some  small  inclosures,  150  ; 
in  others,  120,  &c.,  lying  most  of  them  in  the  ditches 
where  they  were  shot ;"  and  describing  the  appearance 
of  so  many  stripped  bodies  of  the  dead,  he  adds  :  "  The 
rest  from  the  top  of  the  hiU,  where  their  camp  had  been, 
looked  like  a  great  flock  of  sheep,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  country,  for  about  four  miles  round."  "  The  Eng- 
lish," says  Dalrymple,  "  disgraced  all  the  glories  of  the 
day,  by  giving  no  quarter ;"  and  Dr.  Leslie,  who  wrote 
a  year  after  the  battle,  mentions  how  "  above  2,000  of 
the  Irish,  who  threw  down  their  arms  and  asked  quar- 
ter, were  killed  in  cold  blood,  after  the  English  were 
absolutely  masters  of  the  field  ;"  and  how  "several  who 
had  quarter  given  them,  were  after  killed  in  cold  blood, 
in  which  number  were  the  Lord  Galway  and  Colonel 
Charles  Moore."  It  was  indeed  well  known  that  Lord 
Galway,  who  was  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  and 
then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  murdered  by 
some  of  the  Huguenots  after  the  battle  was  over  ;  while,  j 


but  we  believe  that  the  estimate  in 
King  James's  Memoirs,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  official  authority  on  the 
Irish  side,  and  according  to  which  "  the 
Irish  lost  nearly  4,000,  nor  was  that  of 
the  English  much  inferior,"  is  net  far 
from  the  truth.*  The  Irish  prisoners 
taken  were  only  526  of  all  ranks:  and 
all  the  Irish  tents,  baggage,  and  artil- 
lery ;  a  vast  quantity  of  the  small-arms  • 
32  pair  of  colors,  and  11  standards,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
bodies  of  the  Irish  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, left  unburied,  and  became  a 
prey  to  the  dogs  and  to  the  fowls  of 
the  air ;  and  for  many  years  after,  their 
bones  were  to  be  seen  bleaching  in  the 
winter's  wind.f 

as  an  excuse  for  aU  this  brutal  ferocity,  we  are  told, 
forsooth,  that  the  Irish  had  orders  to  give  no  quarter  if 
they  were  victorious,  and  that  Colonel  Herbert  was 
killed  by  the  Irish  while  a  prisoner.  Of  the  former 
statement  we  may  assert,  that  it  is  a  groundless  fabri- 
cation ;  and  of  the  latter,  that  Colonel  Herbert,  who 
was  made  prisoner  along  with  Colonel  Erie,  was  prob- 
ably slain  to  prevent  his  being  rescued,  as  that  oflBcer 
had  been.  Besides  St.  Ruth  and  dean  Alexius  StaflTord, 
we  find  among  the  killed  on  the  Irish  side.  Lord  Galway 
(Burke),  Lord  Kilmallock  (a  Sarsfield) ;  Brigadiers  Wil- 
liam Mansfield  Barker,  H.  M.  G.  O'Neill,  and  O'ConneU ; 
Colonels  Charles  Moore,  James  Talbot,  Arthur  O'Ma- 
hony,  Walter  Nugent.  Felix  O'Neil,  Ulick  Burke,  and 
Constantino  Magulre ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Morgan  ;  Ma- 
jors Purcell,  O'Donnell,  and  David  Burke,  Sir  John 
Everard,  &c.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Lords  Duleek, 
(Bellow),  Slane  (Flemming),  BoflBn  (Burke),  and  Ken- 
mare  (Brown) ;  Major-generals  Dorrington  and  John 
Hamilton:  Brigadier  Tuite;  Colonels  Walter  Burke, 
Gordon  O'NeiU  (son  of  Sir  Phelim),  Butler  of  Kilcash, 
O'ConneU,  O'Madden,  &c. 

f  "  Their  bones,"  says  O'Halloran,  writing  some  fifty 
years  after.  "  yet  lie  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Augh 
rim;  but  let  that  justice  be  done  to  their  memories 
which  a  brave  and  generous  enemy  never  refuses." 
{Introdnct.,  &c.,  2d  Append.,  vol.  i.,  p.  533,  ed.  1819. ' 
"It  must,  in  justice,"  says  Harris,  "be  confessed  tha 
the  Irish  fought  this  sharp  battle  with  great  resolution 
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Some  of  the  Irish  soldiers  repaired  to 
Galway,  but  the  greater  number,  in- 
cluding all  the  cavahy,  proceeded  to 
Limerick.  On  Sunday,  July  19th,  a 
week  after  the  action  at  Aughrim, 
Ginkell  appeared  before  Galway,  which 
had  a  garrison  of  about  2,300  men, 
with  d'Usson,  who  had  gone  there  after 
the  loss  of  Athlone,  as  governor.  The 
old  foi-t,  on  a  rising  ground  near  the 
town,  which  in  Cromwell's  time  had 
given  so  much  trouble  to  the  towns- 
people, being  now  in  a  ruinous  state, 
was  not  occupied  by  the  garrison,  and 
the  enemy  were  thus  able  to  approach 
in  safety  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
town  wall. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  to 
the  reader  a  remarkable  man,  whom 
we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  as  his  name 
was  not  especially  connected  with  any 
of  the  events  we  have  been  relating, 
although  he  had  for  some  time  before 


which  demonstrates  that  the  many  defeats  before  this 
time  sustained  by  them  cannot  be  imputed  to  a  nation- 
al cowardice,  but  to  a  defect  in  military  discipline  and 
use  of  arms,  or  to  want  of  skill  and  experience  in  their 
commanders.  And  now,  had  not  St.  Ruth  been  taken  off, 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  what  the  consequences 
of  this  day  would  have  been"  {Life  of  William  III., 
p.  327.)  On  which  passage  Mr.  O'Callaghan  remarks, 
that  "  a  no  less  important  cause  than  any  above  speci- 
fied by  Harris  contributed  to  the  reverses  of  the  Irish, 
Viz.,  their  great  inferiority  in  pay,  appointments,  small- 
arms,  artillery,  and  effective  numbers,  to  the  English, 
Scotch,  Anglo-Irish,  Dutch,  Danish,  German,  Huguenot, 
&:c.,  troops  of  the  line  opposed  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
very  effective  local  Williamite  militia,  or  yeomanry, 
in  which  Harris's  own  father,  Hopton  Harris,  served." 
(Macaruv-  Excid.,  note  242,  p.  460.)  To  the  second  edi- 
tion Df  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  Green  Book  we  may  refer  the 
reader  for  the  most  ample,  minute,  and  accurate  details 
of  the  affair  of  Aughrim ;  but  no  account  of  tlie  disas- 
tr'^us  battle— or,  as  the  peasantry  of  the  West  of  Ire- 


this  occupied  a  prominent  place  among 
the  Irish  leaders.  This  was  Balldearg 
O'Donnell,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  of  Tirconnell,  and  who 
had  come  to  Ireland  from  Spain,  short- 
ly after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  per- 
suaded himself,  or  in  order  to  persuade 
others,  that  he  was  the  O'Donnell  with 
a  "  red  mark  "  (balldearg),  who,  accord' 
ing  to  an  ancient  prophecy,  was  to  lead 
the  Ii'ish  to  victory  against  their  op- 
pressors. It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in 
Irish  history,  that  such  "prophecies" 
were  always  apt  to  gain  credit  with  the 
people ;  but  it  must  be  added,  that  the 
English  in  Ireland  showed  equal  credu- 
lity on  the  subject,  whenever  the  vati- 
cinations promised  success  to  themselves, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Sir  John 
de  Courcy,  and  as  was  instanced  in 
much  more  recent  times  in  prophecies 
relating  to  the  battles  of  Kinsale  and 
Knocknaclashy.     Accordingly,  the  ad- 


land  call  it,  the  "breach  (briseadh)  of  Aughrim" — 
would  be  complete  with  the  omission  of  the  affecting 
incident  thus  related  by  Story :  "  There  is,"  observes 
the  Williamite  historian,  "  a  true  and  remarkable  story 
of  a  grey-hound  {reete,  an  Irish  wolf-dog),  belonging  to 
an  Irish  officer.  The  gentleman  was  killed  and  stripped 
in  the  battle,  whose  body  the  dog  remained  by  night 
and  day ;  and  though  he  fed  upon  other  corpses  with 
the  rest  of  the  dogs,  yet  he  would  not  allow  them,*or 
any  thing  else,  to  touch  that  of  his  master.  When  all 
the  corpses  were  consumed,  the  other  dogs  departed  ;  but 
this  used  to  go  in  the  night  to  the  adjacent  villages  for 
food,  and  presently  to  return  again  to  the  place  where 
his  master's  bones  were  only  then  left ;  and  thus  he 
continued  till  January  following,  when  one  of  Colonel 
Foulke's  soldiers  being  quartered  nigh  hand,  and  going 
that  way  by  chance,  the  dog,  fearing  he  came  to  disturb 
his  master's  bones,  flew  upon  the  soldier,  who  being 
surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  thing,  uiisluug  his 
piece,  then  upon  his  back,  and  killed  the  poor  dog  " 
(Continuation  of  Hist.,  &c.,  p.  147.) 
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vent  of  Balldeai'g  O'Donnell  excited 
^'eat  enthusiasm  among  the  humbler 
classes  ;  men  flocked  in  thousands  to  his 
standard  ;  he  set  up  as  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent commander,  and  soon  had  en- 
rolled under  him  an  irregular  force  of 
eight  regiments,  which  he  supported  by 
levying  oppressive  -contributions  wher- 
ever he  went.  The  duke  of  Tirconnell, 
who  entertained  a  strong  dislike  for 
him,  deprived  him  of  three  regiments 
of  his  best  men,  under  the  pretence  of 
incorporating  them  with  the  regular 
army,  and  made  no  provision  for  the 
support  of  Balldearg's  remaining  bat- 
talions. The  popularity  of  the  adven- 
turer diminished  when  it  was  seen  how 
little  he  was  likely  to  achieve ;  and 
during  the  battle  of  Aughrim  he  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tuam,  with  about  a 
thousand  men,  which  number  soon  after 
dwindled  down  to  six  hundred.  With 
these,  after  burning  and  pillaging  Tuam, 
he  marched  to  Cong,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Galway  placed 
their  chief  reliance  on  the  promised  aid 
of  Balldearg,  whose  arrival  was  expect- 
ed by  the  way  of  lar-Connaught ;  but 
when  General  Mackay,  with  a  large  di- 
vision of  the  besiegers,  crossed  the 
i-iver  some  distance  above  the  town,  on 
the  20th,  and  the  place  was  thus  invest- 
ed at  both  sides,  all  hope  of  succor 
fiom    Balldearg    being     abandoned,    a 


*  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  Ms  pedigree  of  the  O'Donnells 
[Appendix  to  the  Four  Masters,  vol.  vi.,  p.  2380),  states 
that  Manus,  son  of  Caffar  Oge.  son  of  CaflFar,  the  brother 
-A  Rory  O'Donnell,  first  earl  of  Tirconnell  and  of  the 


parley  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  capitula- 
tion was  called  for  the  same  day.  Gin- 
kell  being  desirous  to  hasten  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  agreed  to  favorable 
conditions,  and  the  capitulation  having 
been  signed  on  the  21st,  the  Irish  gar- 
rison evacuated  the  town  on  the  26th, 
and  marched  to  Limerick,  taking  with 
them  six  pieces  of  cannon,  which  the 
English  lent  them  horses  to  draw. 
Balldearg  O'Donnell  now  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Ginkell  on  his  own 
account,  through  the  medium  of  a 
friend  named  Richards.  He  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  Wil- 
liam, and  was  actualjy  receiving  pay 
from  Ginkell,  when  he  pretended  to 
aid  the  Irish  garrison  of  Sligo,  then  be- 
sieged by  Col.  Michelburne.  Sii'  Teige 
O'Regan,  who  so  bravely  defended 
Charlemont  against  Schomberg,  was 
governor  of  Sligo,  and  having  capitula- 
ted on  the  14th  of  September,  marched 
with  his  garrison  of  600  men  to  Limer- 
ick ;  and  Balldearg  entered  into  Wil- 
liam's service  in  Flanders,  with  all  those 
of  his  men  whom  he  could  induce  to 
follow  him,  and  received  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  a  pension  of  £500  a 
year ;  a  similar  amount  being  also  grant- 
ed by  the  Williamite  government  to 
Colonel  Henry  Luttrell,  who  by  less 
open  means  earned  a  traitor's  wages.* 

The  duke  of  Tirconnell  sent  a  mes- 
senger to    James    after    the    battle    of 


famous  Hugh  Roe,  was  styled  earl  of  Tirconnell,  on  the 
continent,  and  "  was  indubitably  the  very  man  called 
Balldearg  O'Donnell,  who  came  from  Spain  to  com- 
mand tlie  Irish  in  the  war  of  James  II.  ;"  and  in  a  note 
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Aughrim  to  anuouDce  that  all  was  lost, 
and  that  unless  immediate  succor  arrived, 
tliei'e  was  uo  resource  for  the  king's 
adherents  in  Ireland  but  to  make  the 
best  terms  they  could  and  submit.     At 


he  adds :  "  He  disclaimed  the  king's  authority,  and 
made  demonstrations  of  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
native  Irish  as  distinct  from  King  James's  ;  and  restor- 
ing them  to  the  dominion  of  their  native  country  ;  but 
being  thwarted  in  e^very  way  by  Tirconnell  (Talbot),  he 
turned  over  the  standard  of  King  William  III.,  and 
retired  tc  Flanders,  where  he  was  consigned  to  poverty 
and  oblivion  :  but  of  his  ultimate  fate,  nothing  has  yet 
been  discovered."  Colonel  Charles  O'Kelly,  the  author 
of  the  M"criricp  Excidium,  attempts  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  Balldearg,  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  in  his  notes  and  illustra- 
tio!i.s  to  the  Macari(v  Kxcidium  (p.  469),  quotes  official 
MSS  for  the  pensions  of  £500  each,  granted,  as  above 
stated,  to  O'Donnell  and  Henry  Luttrell. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  went  to  press,  documents  of 
an  authentic  and  most  important  character,  placing  the 
o.»uduct  of  this  much-maligned  Irish  warrior  in  an  entire- 
ly new  light,  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Four  Masters,  through  whose  extreme  kind- 
ness  the  author  is  enabled,  before  this  volume  passes  from 
his  hands,  to  make  the  amende  to  the  memory  of  a 
brave  and  patriotic  chief  The  historical  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  text  about  O'Donnell  are  mainly  correct  ; 
the  calumnies  against  him  related  chiefly  to  his 
motives  :  and  the  obscurity  in  which  his  history  has 
been  hitherto  involved  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
caused  by  those  very  calumnies,  which  were  sufficient  to 
induce  even  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ilardinian,  the  historian 
of  Galway,  to  think  it  not  worth  while  to  follow  up  his 
inquiries  about  him.  The  person  popularly  known  as 
Balldearg  O'Donnell  was  not  Mtrnus  (as  stated  in  the 
note.  p.  615.  on  the  autlKirity  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Four  Masters,  p.  2380),  but  Hugh,  son  of  John,  son  of 
Hugh  Boy,  son  of  Calvaugh  (whose  pedigree  is  correctly 
given  by  Dr.  O'Dnnovan.  in  p.  2398  of  the  aforesaid 
Appendix,  and  has  also  been  ascertained  by  Professor 
Curry  from  independent  sources).  He  was  born  in 
Donegal,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Ireland.  Re- 
pairing to  Spain,  where  so  many  of  his  family  had 
risen  to  distinction,  he  entered  the  army  there,  and 
l;>i'j  Uj  the  rank  oi'  brigadier,  but  he  never  abandoned 
big  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Stuart  ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  II.,  be  waited  on  the  English  ambassador 
iu  Fiandeis,  lo  offer  lii>  service.i,  should  they  be  required 
by  that  monarch.  When  the  Irish  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  James,  and  of  their  own  national  and  relig- 
toub  rights,  Spain  being  then  at  war  wit'n  I.oui.-;  XIV., 


the  same  time  be  made  wliat  piepai-a- 
tions  he  could  to  put  Limerick  iu  a 
posture  of  defence.  He  caused  sonih 
additions  to  be  made  to  the  outworks 
established   a    military   station  outside 

the  ally  of  James,  O'Donnell  could  not  obtain  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Spanish  service  for  that  of  an  enemy's 
ally  ;  and,  forfeiting  his  high  position  in  his  adopted 
country,  he  hired  a  small  vessel  to  convey  him  to  Cork, 
whence  he  went  to  Kinsale,  and  saw  James  in  his  flight 
to  France  after  the  Boyne.     Subsequently,  he  obtained 
a  commission  to  raise  what  men  he  could  in  James's 
service,  and  soon  succeeded  in  enrolling    10,000  men, 
j  who  were  embodied  into  thirteen  regiments  of  fool  and 
'  two  of  horse;  but  from  the  first  he  was  thwarted  by 
Richard  Talbot,  who  had  obtained  from  James  the  title  of 
earl  of  Tirconnell — the  hereditary  title  of  O'Donnell,  and 
that   by  which  he  was   acknowledged  in  Spain — and 
this  was  the  true  cause  of  all  O'Donnell's  misfortunes 
I  in  Ireland.     He  was  sent,  after  the  first  siege  of  Limer- 
ick, to  the  upper  Shannon  to  defend  the  passes  into 
Connaught,  and  to  protect  the  keeriaghts — that  is,  those 
Irish  who,  having  lost  all  besides,  retained  their  cattle, 
with  which  they  moved  about  in  the  old  nomadic  style. 
After  the  surprise  of  Athlone,  O'Donnell  could  be  no 
longer  useful  on  the  Shannon,  and  retired  more  westerly, 
but  still  had  the  keeriaghts  under  his  protection.     TLr 
connell  deprived  him  of  his  best  armed  men,  and  failed 
in  his  promises  to  obtain  supplies  of  arms  or  clothing 
for  the  remainder ;  as  to  pay,  it  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  O'Donnell  was  not  raistd  l^yond  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier, although  promised  a  htgiier  grade.     After  Augh- 
rim, where  O'Donnell's  other  duties  did  not  allow  him 
to  be  present,  the  authorities  in  Galway  declined  his 
offer  to  garrison  that  town,  but  called  on  him  to  do  so 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  when  the  enemy  was  hefore 
their  walls.     O'Donnell,  with  a  small  party,  pro(  eeded 
from   Cong  across  the  lake,  and  advanced  to  the  hills 
close   to   Galway   on   the  west,   but  found  the  place 
invested   on  both  sides,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
I  him  to  enter  the  town.     The  war    was  then  virtually 
I  over ;  and  a  few  days  later,  O'Donnell  received  a  lettei 
I  from  Giukell,  who  regarded  him  as  a  Spanish  olficei, 
and  therefore  offered  him  most  favorable  terms.     These 
terms,  however,  O'Donnell  did  not  then  accept,  but  he 
stipulated  for  the  safety  of  the  poor  people,  who  had 
been    committed    to  his    jirotection.     Wh'^n   the    last 
struggle  was  over  in  Limerick.   O'Donnell   could   not 
join  the  ranks  of  his  countrymen  going  to  France — a 
country   then    at   war  witli  Si  aiii.  to    vvhicli  h'-   wa.s 
bound  by  every  tie  of  fealty  and  gratitude.     He  accept- 
ed a  conmiission  under  WUliam  HI.,  to  command  two 
rc£inieni.is  of  his  followers  who  still  adhered  to  hiui  but 
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the  walls,  collected  stores  of  provisions, 
aud  exacted  a  promise  from  the  leading 
men  not  to  entertain  any  project  of 
submission  before  they  received  an 
answer  to  the  message  which  had  been 
dispatched  to  France  ;  but  on  St.  Law- 
rence's-day,  the  10th  of  August,  he  was 
seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  at  the  house 
of  M.  d'Usson,  and  expired  on  the  14th, 
the  same  day  that  Ginkell  had  begun 
to  move  his  army  towards  Limerick 
from  his  camp  at  Cahirconlish.  Tir- 
connell  could  have  rendered  little  fur- 
ther assistance  personally,  but  his  loss  at 
that  moment  produced  a  void  which 
was  painfully  felt.  It  was  rumored 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  a  poison- 
ed cup  of  ratafia,  but  that  it  was  the 
result  of  natui-al  disease  is  much  more 
pi'obable.  His  remains  were  interred 
the  following  night  in  St.  Mary's  cathe- 
dral, but  no  inscription  or  other  mark 
indicates  the  place.  That  he  was  a 
faithful  and  zealous  supporter  of  King 
James  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  William- 
ite  writers  admit  that  he  displayed 
"  dexterity  and  zeal"  in  the  cause  which 
he  had  espoused.     The  duke  of  Berwick 


it  was  tliat  lie  might  serve  in  Flanders,  which  was  then 
Spanish  ground ;  and  when  be  found  that  he  would  be 
sent  into  Hungary  to  fight  under  the  emperor,  he 
proceeded  to  Piedmont,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  honorably  received,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  Wholly  destitute  of  fortune,  it  is  not 
burprisJng  tliat  he  should  accept  pay  from  William, 
w-liich  was  in  lieu  of  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
a  general  officer  in  the  Spanish  army.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  act  of  Balldearg  O'Donuell's  which  was  hot 
worthy  of  a  brave,  honorable,  and  disinterested  man, 
and  a  true  Irishman,  and  all  the  calumnies  against  him 
may  be  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  Richard  Talbot 
?;i.l  the  hostility  of  the  Anglo-Irish  iiitortst.     The  im- 
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assures  us  that  "  he  w^as  a  man  of  much 
worth,  although  not  of  a  military 
genius ;  that  his  firmness  preserved  Ire- 
land after  the  invasion  of  the  prince  of 
Oi-ange ;  and  that  he  nobly  rejected 
every  offer  that  had  been  made  to  him 
to  submit."  *  By  the  authority  of  a 
provisional  appointment  made  by  King 
James,  Alexander  Fitton  (the  Jacobite 
lord  chancellor),  Francis  Plowden  (com- 
missioner of  the  revenue),  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Nagle  (James's  secretary  of  state  and 
attorney-general),  assumed  the  office  of 
lords  justices,  but  their  duties  were  only 
nominal,  as  the  management  of  the 
army,  which  then  comprised  every 
thing,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
M.  d'Usson. 

At  this  time,  Ginkell  carried  on  pri 
vate  negotiations  with  Colonel  Henry 
Luttrell  within  the  city,  and  through 
the  means  of  the  factions  which  were 
fomented  there,  hoped  to  obtain  a  sur- 
render without  a  formal  siege.f  He 
dreaded  the  effects  of  a  protracted  de- 
fence at  that  season,  when  the  autum- 
nal rains  were  so  soon  to  be  expected, 
and  was  prepared  to  grant  any  condi- 


pression  ieft  by  these  so  prejudiced  the  public  mind 
against  him,  that  the  statements  of  his  friend,  Colonel 
O'Kelly,  in  the  Macarioi  Excidium,  in  his  favor,  have 
hitherto  been  treated  as  valueless.  His  sobriquet  of 
Balldearg  (of  the  red-mark)  was  so  popular,  that  he  was 
never  called  in  contemporary  writings  by  his  real  name 
of  Hugh. 

*  Memoires  du  marechal  de  Berwick,  tome  i.,  103. 

f  The  perfidy  of  Henry  Luttrell  was  discovered  on 
this  occasion  by  Sarsfield,  and  he  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  found  guilty  ;  but  through  the  influence  of 
his  numerous  friends,  he  was  only  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Limerick  until  the  decision  of  King  James 
could  be  known.  ub'I  was  of  course  liberated  at  \\\e 
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tions  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  be  demanded.  Still,  he  neglect- 
ed no  means  to  render  his  attack  suc- 
cessful. His  army  was  strengthened 
by  large  re-enforcements  of  Protestant 
militia,  who  were  stationed  at  Killaloe 
and  other  distant  outposts  :  an  English 
fleet  under  Captain  Cole  ascended  the 
Shannon,  and  a  most  formidable  train 
of  battering  artillery  was  provided. 
Ginkell's  army  took  up  nearly  the  same 
ground  which  William  occupied  the 
year  before.  The  besieged,  who,  says 
King  James,  had  at  that  time  thirty- 
five  battalions  tolerably  armed,  relin- 
quished their  outposts  on  the  Limerick 
side,  and  quartered  their  cavalry  on  the 
Clare  side,  towards  which  the  city  was 
still  open  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  August 
the  besiegers  were  regularly  posted, 
having  received  all  their  heavy  guns 
and  800  barrels  of  powder  two  days 
before.  Sixty  cannon,  none  of  them 
less  than  twelve-pounders,  say  the  Wil- 
liamite  authorities,  and  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  mortars,  were  planted  against 
the  city.  On  the  30th,  the  bombard- 
ment commenced,  and  the  city  was  soon 

capitulation.  To  follow  this  notorious  traitor  to  his 
ultimate  fate,  we  may  mention,  that  on  the  night  of 
November  1st,  1717,  he  was  murdered  in  Stafford  street, 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  while  returning  in  a  sedan-chair 
to  his  town  residence  in  that  street,  fi'om  Lucas's  coffee- 
house, which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Royal 
Exchange  on  Cork-hill ;  and  that  being  a  man  grossly 
immoral  in  his  private  character,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  political  or  social  delinquencies  were  the 
cause  of  his  murder ;  but  no  clue  to  the  assassin  ever 
could  be  discovered.  Several  of  his  descendants  were, 
according  to  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades, 
notorious  for  depravity ;  but  his  male  posterity  became 


in  flames  in  several  quarters,  so  that  « 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  took 
their  bedclothes  with  them,  and  formed 
a  camp  in  the  King's  Island  ;  and  many 
of  the  principal  citizens,  including  a 
great  number  of  ladies  and  the  Jacob- 
ite lords  justices,  established  another 
camp  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
on  the  Clare  side.  On  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  September,  the  garrison  made 
a  sally  in  which  they  lost  several  men  ; 
and  on  the  10th,  a  breach  forty  yards 
wide  was  effected  in  the  wall  of  the 
English  Town,  behind  the  Dominican 
abbey  ;  but  a  deep  channel  of  the  river 
separating  the  breach  from  the  besieg- 
ers, no  attempt  to  storm  it  was  made. 
Still,  nothing  of  consequence  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  city  was  consid- 
ered to  have  been  achieved,  until  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  September,  when, 
owing  to  the  unpardonable  legligence, 
if  not  the  foul  treachery,  of  .Brigadier 
Cliftoj'd,  who  was  posted  with  a  strong 
body  of  dragoons  to  prevent  such  an 
attempt,  the  besiegers  were  enabled, 
without  the  least  interruption,  to  throw 
a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Shannon  to- 
extinct  by  the  death  of  his  grandson,  John  LuttreU 
Ohnius,  third  baron  of  Irnham  and  earl  of  Carhampton, 
who  survived  untU  1829,  when  he  died  in  his  88th  year. 
In  the  work  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan  just  cited,  the  reader 
will  find  many  curious  particulars  about  Henry  Luttrell 
and  his  descendants.  Luttrell's-town,  the  noble  and 
picturesque  demesne  of  the  family,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Liffey,  near  Lucan,  was  sold  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  by  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  elder  brother 
of  John  Luttrell  Olmius,  and  second  earl  of  Carhamp- 
ton ;  and  the  name  has  been  changed  by  the  present 
popular  proprietor,  Luke  White,  Esq.,  to  th»t  d1 
Woodlands. 
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wards  Annabeg ;  and  so,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  to  send  over  a  large 
detachment  of  horse  and  foot  to  the 
Clare  side  and  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  Irish 
horse-camp.  The  Irish  cavalry,  under 
Major-general  Sheldon,  retired  to  Six- 
mile  Bridge  ;  and  the  lords  justices  and 
gentry  fled  in  great  consternation  to 
the  city,  and  might  indeed  have  been 
all  intercepted  and  taken  had  not  the 
enemy  used  great  caution  in  their 
movements ;  Ginkell  fearing  an  ambus- 
cade, or  an  attack  from  the  Irish  while 
his  army  was  thus  divided  :  and  thus, 
with  the  exception  of  constructing  his 
bridge,  and  obliging  the  Irish  horse  to 
repair  for  forage  to  a  distance,  he  effect- 
ed nothing  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  22d,  Ginkell,  having  lulled 
the  garrison  into  a  false  security,  by  ap- 
pearing to  m^ke  preparations  to  raise 
the  siege,  again  crossed  the  Shannon 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  army,  and 
proceeded  to  invest  the  town  at  the 
Clare  side.  The  three  regiments  of 
Kirke,  Tiffin,  and  Lord  Geoi'ge  Hamil- 
ton, with  all  the  grenadiers,  were  or- 
dered to  advance  and  attack  the  works 
at  the  Clare  end  of  Thomond  Bridge, 
which  were  bravely  defended  by  Colo- 
nel Lacy  with  about  700  men  ;  but  the 
number  of  the  enemy  being  overwhelm- 
ing, the  Irish  troops  were  obliged  to 
give  way  and  retreat  over  the  bridge. 
IFnfortunately,  the  town-major,  who  was 
a  Frenchman,  fearing  that  the  enemy 
would  enter  pell-mell  with  the  Irish, 
raised  the  drawbridge.     He  apprehend- 


ed, no  doubt,  nothing  more  than  the 
surrender  of  these  men  as  prisoners  of 
war  ;  but  the  result  was  very  diffei-ent. 
The  English  gave  no  quarter,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  600  of 
the  Irish  were  slaughtered  on  the 
bridge,  which  was  covered  with  piles 
of  dead  bodies,  while  about  130  were 
made  prisoners.  Several  of  the  Irish 
jumped  over,  and  perished  in  the  river ; 
and  the  English  admit  that  they  them- 
selves lost  between  200  and  300  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  affair. 

This  miserable  scene  of  carnage  was 
the  last  blood  shed  in  the  war.  The 
next  day,  Wednesday,  the  23d,  a  parley 
was  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  gar 
rison,  and  a  cessation  of  arms  took 
place.  Even  the  gallant  Sarsfield 
was  among  the  first  to  recommend  a 
capitulation.  Why  should  they  per- 
severe longer  in  the  hopeless  struggle  ? 
The  long  looked-for  succor  from  France 
had  not  come,  nor  any  intelligence  as 
to  when  it  might  be  expected  ;  and  by 
all  it  was  admitted  that  the  solemn 
promise  made  to  Tirconnell  ceased,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  to  be  obligatory. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a  three- 
days'  truce  was  agreed  to.  On  the  26th, 
the  negotiations  were  opened,  hostages 
were  exchanged,  and  Sarsfield  and  Ma- 
jor-general Wauchop  dined  with  Gin- 
kell in  the  camp.  A  friendly  inter- 
course commenced  between  the  two 
armies,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  3d  of  October 
that  the  military  andcivil  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation were  signed  mid  exchanged  • 
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the  former,  about  the  departure  of 
the  Irish  troops,  being  signed  by  the 
o'enerals  of  both  armies;  and  the  latter, 
relating  to  the  privileges  conceded  to  the 
Irish,  signed  by  the  English  general 
and  lords  justices.*  The  same  even- 
ing, the  Williamite  army  got  possession 
of  the  Irish  outworks,  and  of  St.  John's 
gate ;  and  the  following  day  four  i-egi- 
ments  marched  into  the  Irish  Town ; 
the  English  Town  being  left  for  the 
Irish  quarters,  until  arrangements  could 
be   made  for  the  embarkation    of  the 


*  The  Treaty  of  Limerick. — The  Civil  Articles  of 
tliis  treaty  will  be  ever  memorable  for  the  disgraceful 
and  perfidious  violation  of  them,  which  attaches  so  foul 
a  stain  to  the  English  government  of  Ireland.  By  the 
first  of  these  articles,  it  was  stipulated  and  agreed, 
"  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  shall  enjoy  such 
privileges,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  they  did 
enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. ;  and  that  their 
majesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will  jiermit  them  to 
gammon  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  will  endeavour  to 
procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  security 
in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any 
further  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion."  The 
second  article  secured  to  Catholics  all  their  estates  and 
properties,  such  as  they  were  rightfully  entitled  to  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  also  the  free  exercise  of  their 
respective  callings  and  professions.  Irish  merchants, 
then  absent  in  foreign  countries,  and  certain  Irish 
oflBcers,  absent  in  France  on  the  affairs  of  the  army,  were 
to  have  the  benefit  of  these  articles.  By  the  fifth  article, 
a  general  pardon  was  granted  for  all  attainders,  out- 
lawries, treasons,  premunires,  felonies,  &c.,  incurred  oir 
committed  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
M\  private  suits  at  law,  for  trespasses  committed  during 
the  war,  were  prohibited.  Arrests  and  executions  for 
debts  01  damages  were  not  to  be  made  for  the  space  of 
eight  inontlis.  But  above  all,  it  was  provided  by  the 
ninth  article,  that  the  oath  to  be  administered  to  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  submitted  to  the  government  of 
Williai)  aud  Mary,  was  to  be  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
'liud  no  other;"  that  is,  they  wore  not  to  be  required 
la  fake  such  oaths  as  the  oath  of  supremacy,  &c.  These 
civil  articles,  which  were  thirteen  in  number,  were 
signed  by  the  lords  justices,  Sir  Charles  Porter  and 
TboiDA«  Coningsby,   ajid  by  the   commander-in-chief. 


Irish  army  for  France.  Thus  was 
the  war  brought  at  length  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  William  and  Mary  left  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  their  throne 
A  few  days  after  the  capitulation  was 
signed,  a  French  fleet  of  18  ships  of  the 
line  and  20  ships  of  burden,  conveying 
3,000  soldiers,  200  officers,  10,000  stand 
of  arms,  with  ammunition  and  provisions, 
arrived  in  the  Shannon ;  but  it  was  then 
too  late.  A  few  days  earlier,  it  would 
have  saved  Limerick,  and  might  have 
turned  the  scale  of  fortune  in  the  war. 


baron  de  Qinkell ;  and  were  subsequently  duly  ratified 
by  William  and  Mary,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  following 
February  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  How  they 
were  fulfilled  by  the  English  government  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  :;hapter.  The  Military  Articles,  which 
were  twenty-nine  in  number,  related  chiefly  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  Irish  troops,  with 
their  baggage,  &c.,  to  France.  The  first  of  these  articles 
was,  "  that  all  persons,  without  any  exceptions,  of  what 
quality  or  condition  soever,  that  are  willing  to  leave 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to 
any  country  beyond  the  seas  (England  and  Scotland 
excepted),  where  they  think  fit,  with  their  families, 
household  stuff,  plate,  and  jewels.'  The  second  article 
stipulated,  that  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  every  grade 
in  any  of  the  garrisons  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish, 
or  encamped  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  and  Kerry, 
"as  also  those  called  rapparees,  or  volunteers,"  should 
"  have  free  leave  to  embark  themselves  wherever  the 
ships  are  that  are  appointed  to  transport  them,  and  to 
come  in  whole  bodies,  or  in  parties,  companies  or  otlier- 
wise."  If  the  officers  or  soldiers  were  plundered  by  the 
way,  government  was  to  make  good  their  losses. 
The  government  was  to  provide  50  ships  of  200  tons 
burden  each,  and  if  necessary  30  ships  more,  for  trans- 
ports, besides  two  men-of-war  to  convey  the  principal 
officers;  and  finally,  the  garrison  of  Limerick  might 
march  out  "  with  arms,  baggage,  drums  beating,  match 
lighted,  colors  flying,  six  brass  guns,  two  mortar-pieces 
and  half  the  ammunition  then  in  the  place,  &c."  The 
articles  of  Limerick  have  been  frequently  republished, 
and  will  be  found  in  full  in  Mageoghegan's  History 
of  Ireland ;  Leland ;  Curry's  Review  of  the  Civil 
Wars  ;  Ferras's  History  of  Limerick  ;  Taaffe's  Hiitory, 
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In  couformity  with  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  the  Irish  infantry  were,  a 
few  days  after,  marshalled  on  the  Clare 
side  of  the  Shannon,  that  the  men 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  declare 
their  choice  between  departing  for 
.F]-ance,  and  remaining  under  the  Eng- 
lish government  at  home.  The  result 
was,  that  an  Ulster  battalion,  and  a  few 
men  in  most  of  the  i-egiraents,  adopted 
the  latter  alternative  ;  about  1,000  men 
entering  the  Williamite  service,  and 
2,000  accepting  passes  to  return  home ; 
while  11,000,  together  with  all  the  cav- 
ilry,  volunteered  foi*  France.  A  body 
of  4,500  men,  under  Sai-sfield,  sailed 
from  Cork  and  landed  at  Brest,  on  the 
3d  of  December ;  4^736  men,  besides 
officers,  embarked  at  Limerick,  with 
d'Usson  and  Tesse,  on  board  the  Fi-ench 
squadron  already  mentioned ;  3,000  men 
followed  in  English  ships  under  Major- 
general  Wauchop ;  two  companies  of 
the  Koyal  Irish  Guards  sailed  next ; 
"  and,"  says  the  Abb6  Mageoghegan, 
"  accoT'ding  to  the  report  of  the  commis- 
saries, the  whole  of  the  Irish  troops,  in- 
cluding the  officers,  who  followed  King 
James  to  France,  amounted  to  19,059 
men."*      As  each  corps  of  the  gallant 


*  "To  those,"  observes  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  "are  to  be 
added  the  brigade  of  Mountcashel,  of  5,270  men,  sent  to 
France  by  James  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  making 
24,430,  which,  vitli  others  who  went  over  at  different 
times,  not  specified,  would,  according  to  King  James's 
Memoirs,  and  a  letter  of  Chevalier  Charles  Wogan, 
nephew  of  the  duke  of  Tirconnell,  amount  in  all  to 
about  30,000  men  "  {Hist,  of  the  TrisJi Brigad€s,vo\.  i., 
p.  61.)  The  several  regiments  were  remodelled,  their 
Qumber  being  reduced,  and  the  force  of  eaclx  increased  ; 
tiiey  were  constantly  recruited  from  Ireland,  and  the 


exiles  arrived  at  the  ports  of  Brittany, 
King  James  himself  went  down  to  meet 
them.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
the  French  king,  and  enrolled  in  hi^ 
service  ;  and  all  Irish  Catholics  going 
to  France  were  granted  the  privileges 
of  French  citizenship,  without  the  for- 
mality of  naturalization,  a  right  which 
was  subsequently  confirmed  to  them  by 
Louis  XV.  Many  of  the  exiles  were 
accompanied  by  their  families,  but  a 
great  many  of  the  women  and  children 
were  also  left  behind,  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  utter  destitution.  The  wild 
wailing  at  the  parting  scenes  in  Limer- 
ick and  Cork,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Kerry,  smote  the  hearts  even  of  their 
enemies.  Several  of  the  expatriated 
Irish  gentry  rose  high  in  the  courts 
and  cam'ps  of  the  continent,  and  be- 
came the  founders  of  families  of  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Austria ;  whereas,  had  they  remained 
at  home,  they  could  only,  as  Irish  Cath- 
olics, have  participated  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  race  and  country. 

Thus  was  this  unequal  struggle 
brought  to  a  close.  Before  it  com- 
menced, the  Irish  had  been  already 
reduced  by  many  years  of  plunder  and 


men  generously  offered  to  serve  for  the  pay  of  French 
soldiers,  although  entitled  to  a  higher  amount  as  stran 
gers,  in  order  that  the  obligation  of  King  James  to  ':;.• 
French  government  might  be  less  onerous.  For  an  i  c- 
count  of  the  distinguished  services  of  the  Irish  briga'^les. 
and  other  particulars  relative  to  them,  tlie  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  History  of  the  Irish  Lii- 
gades  in  the  Serrice  of  France  ;  Mr.  O'Connor's  Hiftvn) 
of  the  Irish  Brigade,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  Mili- 
tary History  of  the  Irish;  Mr.  Dalton's  King  Ja/msf 
Irish  Army  List.  &c. 
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oppression,  to  a  state  that  might  well 
have  seemed  one  of  utter  helplessness. 
They  were  left  almost  unaided  ;  for  it 
so  happened  that  their  French  allies 
did  not  fight  one  battle  for  them. 
And  yet,  after  three  hard-fought  cam- 
paigns, it  was  only  the  combined  forces 
of  England,  her  foreign  allies,  and  her 
Protestant  colonists  of  Ireland,  that 
prevailed  against  them.  The  war  cost 
William,  according  to  Story,  about 
£6,636,742,.  an  approximate  calculation 
rather  under  the  truth  than  otherwise. 
During  the  year  1690  and  1691,  Wil- 
liam's army  in  Ireland  amounted  to 
Setween  35,000  and  36,000  regular 
troops,  besides  the  well-armed  and  well- 


*  Harris's  Memoir  of  Cox,  in  Wwrt'i  Irish  Writer $, 
and  Leland's  History  of  Ireland.  The  artidea  of  the 
Secret  Proclamation  are  not  precisely  known,  but  they 
are  presumed  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  those 
which  were  offered,  by  William  to  Tirconnell,  a  little 
before  the  battle  of  Anghrim,  and  which,  as  we  learn 


trained  Protestant  militia,  who  did 
garrison  duty ;  and  so  desirous  was  his 
government  to  terminate  the  contest, 
that  the  lords  justices  had  a  proclama- 
tion printed  offering  much  more  favor- 
able terms  than  those  actually  agreed 
to ;  but  finding  on  their  arrival  at  the 
camp  that  negotiations  for  a  capitulation 
were  on  foot,  the  document  was  sup- 
pressed, and  is  therefore  known  as  the 
"  secret  proclamation."*  General  Gin 
kell  was,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
created  earl  of  Athlone  and  baron  ol 
Aughrim,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  all 
the  forfeited  estates  of  William  Dungan, 
earl  of  Limerick,  in  eight  counties  of 
Ireland, 

from  a  letter  of  the  Chevalier  Charles  Wogan  to  Deaa 
Swift,  wore :  To  the  Iriah  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  half  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  ;  haJf 
the  employments,  civil  and  military,  if  they  pleased ; 
and  the  moiety  of  their  ancient  propertiee.  The  Irish 
mistnutad  these  conceoadons,  and  rejected  them. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

FROM   THE   TREATY   OF   LIMERICK   TO   THE   DECLARATION    OF    IITDEPENDENCE. 

State  of  Ireland  after  the  departure  of  the  brigades. — The  articles  of  Limerick  violated. — The  Catholics  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  condition. — Disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates. — ^^'^illiam  III.  and  his  parliament  at  issue. — 
Enactment  of  penal  laws  in  Ireland. — Moylneux's  "  case  stated." — Destjuction  of  the  Irish  woollen  manufac- 
ture.— Death  of  William. — Intolerance  of  the  Protestant  colonists. — Penal  laws  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. — The 
sacramental  test. — Attempts  to  extirpate  irtie  Catholics. — The  Palatines  (note). — Accession  of  George  I. — Re- 
bellion in  Scotland  in  1715. — Profound  tranquillity  in  Ireland. — Rigorous  execution  of  the  penal  laws. — Con- 
tests between  the  English  and  Irish  parliaments. — The  latter  deprived  of  its  independence. — Bill  for  more 
effectually  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery. — Rise  of  the  patriots  in  the  Irish  parliament. — Dean  Swift. — 
Woods'  half-pence — Extraordinary  excitement. — Frightful  state  of  public  morals. — Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Irish  (note). — Accession  of  George  II. — An  address  from  the  Catholics  treated  with  contempt. — 
Primate  Boulter. — Charter  schools  established  to  proselytize  the  Catholic  children. — Converted  Papists  sub 
pected. — Distress  and  emigration. — Presli  rigors  against  the  Catholics. — Proposed  massacre. — The  great  Scot- 
tish rebellion  of  1745. — Lord  Chesterfiald  in  Ireland. — Disputes  in  the  Irish  parliament  about  the  surplus 
revenue. — The  patriots  weakened  by  the  corrupting  policy  of  the  Government. — First  movements  of  the 
Catholics. — First  Catholic  committee. — Discountenanced  by  the  clergy  and  aristocracy. — Thurot's  expedition 
— Accession  of  George  IIL— The  Whiteboys. — The  Hearts-of-Oak  and  Hearts-of-Steel  Boys. — Efforts  of  the  pa- 
triots against  the  pension  list. — Execution  of  Father  Sheehy. — Lord  Townsend's  administration. — The  Octen- 
nial Bill. — The  Irish  parliament  struggles  for  independence. — Outbreak  of  the  American  war,  and  attempts 
to  concihate  Ireland. — Refusal  to  receive  foreign  troops. — The  volunteer!, — Great  distress  and  popular  discon- 
tent.— Mr.  Grattan's  resolution  of  independence. — Conduct  and  resolution  of  the  volunteers. — The  Dungannor 
resolutions. — Legislative  independence  of  Ireland  voted. — New  measureB  of  Catholic  relief. — Influence  of  the 
volunteers. 


[feom  a.  d.  1691  TO  A.  D.  1783.] 


WITH  Sarsfield  and  his  companions 
in  arms  departed  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  Ireland.  Then,  indeed,  might 
it  be  said  that  the  heart  of  Ireland  was 
broken.  Those  left  behind  were  a  help- 
less and  dispirited,  and  hence  a  timid 
and  unresisting,  people ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  when  they  thus  ceased 
to  be  formidable,  they  had  little  to 
hope  for  from  the  good  faith  of  the 
victors  Two  months  had  not  elapsed 
from  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Lim- 
erick, when,  in  open  violation  of  the 
articles,    "the  justices    of    the    peace, 


sheriflPs,  and  other  magistrates,"  sayi 
Harris,  "  presuming  on  their  power  in 
the  country,  did,  in  an  illegal  manner, 
dispossess  several  of  their  majesties' 
(Catholic)  subjects,  not  only  of  their 
goods  and  chattels,  but  of  their  lands 
and  tenements,  to  the  great  reproach  of 
their  majesties'  government  :"*  and 
the  lords  justices,  who  were  compelled 
to  issue  a  proclamation  against  the  out- 
rageous proceedings  of  their  subordi- 
nates, state  in  their  letter  of  November 

*  Harris's  Life  of  King  William,  p.  357. 
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19tb,  1691,  that  they  "bad  received 
complaints  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  of 
the  ill-ti-eatment  of  the  Irish  who  had 
submitted,  had  tbeir  majesties'  protec- 
tion, or  were  included  in  articles ;  and 
that  they  (the  Irish)  were  so  extremely 
terrified  with  apprehensions  of  the 
continuance  of  that  usage,  that  some 
thousands  of  them  who  had  quitted 
the  Irish  army  and  went  home  with 
the  resolution  not  to  go  to  France,  weve 
then  come  back  again  and  pressed 
earnestly  to  go  thither,  rather  than 
stay  in  Ireland,  where,  contrary  to  the 
public  faith  as  well  as  law  and  justice, 
they  were  robbed  of  theii-  substance 
and  abused  in  their  persons."  The  Pro- 
testants exclaimed  vehemently  against 
the  terms  made  with  the  Catholics  as 
being  too  liberal ;  it  was  proclaimed 
from  their  pulpits  that  the  peace  ought 
not  to  be  observed ;  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  obtaining  all 
the  estates  of  the  Papists,  and  would 


*  Describing  the  results  of  the  war  of  1691,  the  great 
EJdm»nd  Burke  saya :  "  The  ruin  of  the  native  Irish, 
\nd  in  a  great  measure,  too,  of  the  first  races  of  the 
English,  was  completely  accomplished.  The  new  in- 
terest was  settled  with  as  solid  a  stability  as  any  thing 
in  human  aflFairs  can  look  for.  AH  the  penal  laws  of 
that  unparalleled  code  of  oppression,  which  were  made 
after  the  last  event,  were  manifestly  the  eflFects  of  nation- 
al hatred  and  scorn  towards  a  conquered  people,  whom 
the  victors  delighted  to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at 
all  afraid  to  provoke.  They  were  not  the  effects  of  their 
frars  l.^ut  'if  their  security.  They  who  carried  on  this 
system  looked  to  the  irresistible  force  of  Great  Britain 
>or  their  sui)i)urt  in  their  acts  of  power.  They  were 
r;',iite  certain  that  no  (complaints  of  the  natives  would 
be  heard  on  this  side  of  the  water  (in  England)  with  any 
other  sentiments  tlian  those  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion. Their  cries  served  only  to  augment  their  torture. 
. .  .  Indeed,  at  that  time  in  England  the  double  name 


not  yield  a  shred  of  the  liberty  which 
they  claimed  for  themselves  to  those 
over  whom  foreign  arms  had  enabled 
them  to  prevail.  In  fine,  they  were  not 
content  to  conquer,  but  should  enslave 
their  late  foes,  and  trample  them  under 
foot ;  and  the  more  these  foes  were 
humbled  in  the  dust,  the  more  insolent 
and  inexorable  did  the  unsfenerous  vie- 
tors  become.  The  intolerant  demands 
of  the  Protestant  faction  were  soon  to 
be  fully  gratified.  The  general  disarm- 
ing of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  one  of 
the  first  steps  for  that  purpose ;  the 
disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates  was 
proceeded  with  ;  Catholics,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Irish  parliament  by  an 
act  of  the  English  legislature  ;  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  whole  nefarious 
code  of  penal  laws;  and  the  native 
population  was  reduced  to  a  state  so 
abject  that  oppression  might  be  carried 
to  any  extent  against  them  with  im- 
punity.* 


of  the  complainants,  Irish  and  Papists — it  would  be 
hard  to  say  singly  which  was  the  most  odious — shut  up 
the  hearts  of  every  one  against  them."  {Letter  to  Sir 
Hereides  LangrisJie,  p.  44.)  Sir  Richard  Cox,  the  anti- 
Irish  author  of  the  Hibernia  Aiiglicaaa,  iU'  a  letter  of 
October  24th,  1705  (preserved  in  the  Southwell  papers), 
says  the  youth  and  gentry  of  the  Irish  were  "  destroyed 
in  the  rebellion  or  gone  to  France  ,  those  who  are  left, 
destitute  of  horses,  arms,  money,  capacity,  and  couray,('. 
Five  out  of  six  of  the  Irish  are  poor  insignificant  slaves, 
fit  for  nothing  bat  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water."  bwift 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  tliat  the  Irish  Papists  rvjve 
"  altogether  as  inconsiderable  as  the  women  and  chil- 
dren." (See  Letter  on  the  Sacramentui  I'eat,  written  in 
1708  ;  the  Drapur's  Letters, kc.)  And  Lord  Macaulny, 
who  loved  to  dwell  on  any  expression  implying  contempt 
for  the  Irish,  endeavored  to  make  this  language  stronger. 
"  The  Protestant  masters  of  Ireland,'  he  writes,  "  while 
ostentatiously  professing  the  political  doctrines  of  Lock«i 
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We  learn  from  official  sources  that 
the  number  of  Irish  outlawed  by  King 
William's  English  parliament  for  their 
fidelity  to  King  James  IT.,  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
was  3,921,  and  that  the  Irish  forfeited 
estates  amounted  to  1,060,792  acres, 
of  the  annual  value,  at  that  time,  of 
£211,623.  The  sale  of  this  property  in- 
troduced into  Ireland  a  fresh  set  of 
adventurers,  being  the  third  migration 
of  new  settlers  to  displace  the  old  race 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.*  The 
Catholics  of  the  native  and  early  An- 
glo-Irish races  still,  indeed,  constituted 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  but 
they  were  not  recognized  as  having  a 
political  existence ;  and  although  the 
Protestant  colonists  raised  disputes 
among  themselves,  and  formed  an 
"English"  and  an  "Irish"  party  of 
their  own,  they  were  unanimous  on  the 
point  of  denying  all  civil  rights  to  the 
Catholic   Irish.     The   question  of  the 


and  Sidney,  held  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic 
tongue  and  heard  Mass  could  have  no  concern  in  those 
doctrines.  Molyneux  questioned  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  legislature.  Swift  assailed  with  the  keenest 
ridicule  and  invective  every  part  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Lucas  disquieted  the  administration  of  Lord 
Harrington.  Boyle  overthrew  the  administration  of  the 
duke  of  Dorset.  But  neither  Molyneux  nor  Swift, 
neither  Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  to 
the  native  population.  They  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  appealing  to  tTie  swine."  (Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  119.) 
*  Lord  Chancellor  Clare,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on 
the  Union,  referring  to  this  Williamite  confiscation, 
says :  "  It  is  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation 
to  look  back  to  the  forfeitures  of  Ireland,  incurred  in 
the  last  century.  The  superficial  contents  of  the  island 
are  calculated  at  11,042,082  acres  "  (that  is,  of  arable 
land,  according  to  the  survey  of  Ireland  then  received). 
"  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
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independence  of  the  Irish  parliament 
began,  immediately  after  the  war,  to 
excite  a  lively  interest.  In  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  Dublin  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1692,  the  feeling  on  this 
subject  ran  so  high  that  a  bill  sent  from 
England  for  imposing  certain  duties, 
was  rejected  by  the  commons  without 
any  ground  for  the  rejection  being  as- 
signed, save  that  "the  said  bill  had  not 
its  rise  in  this  house."  This  vote  was 
passed  the  28th  of  October;  and  on  the 
3d  November,  Lord  Sydney,  the  lord 
lieutenant,  went,  unexpectedly,  and  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  pronouncing  at 
the  same  time  a  severe  rebuke,  and 
ordering  the  clerk  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  vote  of  the  commons  on 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
vindication  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  In  the  English  parliament  a 
discussion  took  place  on  Irish  affairs, 
and  an  address  to  the  king  was  voted, 
complaining  of  great  abuses  and   mis- 


Ulster  was  confiscated,  containing  2,836,837  acres  ;  eet 
up  by  the  com-t  of  claims  at  the  restoration,  7,800,000  ; 
forfeitures  of  1688,  1,060,792;  total,  10,697,629  acres. 
So  that  the  whole  of  your  island  has  been  confiscated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  families  of 

English  blood and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 

island  has  been  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  in  tlie 
course  of  a  century.  The  situation,  therefore,  of  the 
Irish  nation  at  the  revolution  stands  unparalleled  in 

the  history  of  the   habitable  world The  whole 

power  and  property  of  the  country  have  been  conferred 
by  successive  monarchs  of  England  upon  an  English 
colony,  composed  of  three  sets  of  English  adventurers, 
who  poured  into  this  country  at  the  termination  of  tluee 
successive  rebellions.  Confiscation  is  their  common 
title ;  and  from  their  first  settlement  they  have  been 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  brooding  over  their  discontent  in  sullen  indigna. 
tion." 
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manngeraent  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
such  as  the  recruitiuG:  of  the  kins:'s 
trojps  with  Papists,  "  to  the  end<anger- 
T-ng  and  discouraging  of  the  good  and 
loyal  Protestant  subjects  in  that  king- 
dom ;"  the  granting  protection  to  the 
Irish  Papists,  "  whereby  Protestants 
are  hindered  from  their  legal  remedies, 
and  the  course  of  law  stopt ;"  the  let- 
tins:  of  the  forfeited  estates  at  undei- 
rates ;  the  enormous  embezzlements  of 
the  forfeited  estates  and  goods.  But 
abov^e  all,  the  parliament  complained  of 
an  addition  which  they  said  was  made 
to  the  articles  of  Limerick  after  the 
town  was  surrendei'ed,  "  to  the  very 
great  encouragement  of  the  Irish  Pa- 
pists," which  addition,  as  well  as  the 
articles  themselves,  they  prayed  might 
be  laid  before  the  house;*  and  they  also 
besought  his  majesty  that  no  grant 
might  be  made  of  the  forfeited  estates 
in  Ireland  until  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded of  settling  the  matter  in  parlia- 
ment. William  was  annoyed  at  this 
interference  of  the  Ens^lish  commons. 
As  to  the  Irish  forfeitures,  he  had  al- 
ready bestowed  most  of  them  as  re- 
wai'ds  for  the  services  of  his  friends  ; 
and  he  was  indignant  at  the  attempt 


*  In  the  second  article,  which  secured  the  possession 
&f  their  estates  to  the  residents  of  Limerick  and  of  the 
other  garrisons  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  Irish,  and  to 
the  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  then  in  the  counties  of  Lim- 
erick, Qare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  the  words,  "  And 
all  suth  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  said  coun- 
ties," were  accidentally  omitted  in  the  copy  of  the  ar- 
ticle which  was  signed,  although  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal draft  that  had  been  settled  between  the  parties. 
Barsfield  insisted  that  the  mistake  should  be  rectified, 


to  set  aside  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  tc 
which  he  admitted  that  "  his  word  and 
honor  were  engaged,  which  he  never 
would  forfeit."  His  only  answer  to  the 
address  was,  therefore,  conveyed  in 
these  few  words  :  "  I  shall  always  have 
great  consideration  of  what  comes  From 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  shall  take 
great,  care  that  what  is  amiss  shall  be 
remedied." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  WiL 
liam  III.  was  not  personally  responsible 
for  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  en- 
acted in  his  reign.  He  was  not  inclined 
to  persecute  any  man  for  his  religion  ; 
and  he  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  wish 
to  trample  on  a  brave  but  unfortunate 
foe  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the 
field.  In  politics,  the  principles  of  the 
Tories  were  more  congenial  to  him  than 
those  of  the  Whio^s.  The  Whigr's  of 
that  day  were  indeed  nearly  identical 
in  spirit  with  the  Orangemen  of  later 
times,  and  differed  in  many  respects 
fi'om  the  great  constitutional  party  of 
that  name  in  modern  times  professing 
principles  friendly  to  popular  liberty 
and  toleration  ;  but  intolerant  and  vio- 
lent as  they  were,  it  was  the  Whigs 
of  that  day  who  had  placed  William 


and  Ginkell  accordingly  added  the  omitted  words  to  the 
treaty  after  the  Irish  town  of  Limerick  had  been  puc 
in  his  possession.  The  French  fleet  were  just  then  com- 
ing up  the  Shannon,  and  it  was  admitted  that  it  would 
have  been  very  imprudent,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
the  Dutch  general  to  hesitate.  The  words  in  question 
were  duly  ratified  and  confirmed  by  William  and  Mary 
at  the  same  time  with  the  substantive  articles  ;  and  yet 
to  them  the  English  House  of  Commons  raised  the  di» 
graceful  obiection  mentioned  above. 
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on  the  tbrone  of  England,  and  to  their 
imperious  legislation  even  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  his  will.  In  1693 
Lord  Sydney  was  recalled  from  the 
government  of  Ireland,  which  was 
then  vested  in  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Cyril 
Wyche,  and  Mr.  Duncombe,  as  lords 
justices ;  but  while  the  two  latter  wished' 
to  distribute  justice  with  an  equal  hand, 
Lord  Capel  took  every  opportunity  to 
infrinofe  the  articles  of  Limerick,  and 
curtail  the  rights  of  the  Irish.  Wyche 
and  Duncombe,  for  their  impartiality, 
were  stigmatized  as  Tories  and  Jacob- 
ites, and  Lord  Capel  soon  obtained 
the  sole  government  as  loi-d  deputy. 
In  1695  he  summoned  a  parliament 
M'^hich  sat  for  several  sessions,  and  which 
enacted,  without  opposition,  numerous 
penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics. 
Among  them  were  laws  "for  restraining 
foreign  education  ;"  "  for  the  better  se- 
curing the  government  by  disarming 
the  Papists;"  "for  banishing  all  Papists 
exercising  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
and  all  regulars  of  the  Popish  clei'gy 
out  of  the  kingdom;"*  "to  prevent 
Protestants     intermarrying     with    Pa- 


*  "  According  to  Captain  Soutli's  account,"  says  New- 
enham,  "  there  were  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1698,  495 
regular,  and  873  secular,  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
According,  to  the  same  account,  the  number  of  regulars 
shipped  for  foreign  parts,  by  act  of  i)arliament,  was 
424  — viz.,  from  Dublin,  153;  from  Galway,  170;  from 
Cork,  75  ;  and  from  Waterford,  26."  ( View  of  the  Nat- 
ural and  Political  Circumstances  of  Ireland,  p.  196.) 

f  By  the  laws  referred  to  in  the  text  it  was  enacted 
that  all  Popish  archbishops,  bishops,  vicars-general, 
deans,  Jesuits,  monks,  friars,  &c.,  and  all  Papists  exer- 
eisiug  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  should  depart  the 
kingdom  before  the  first  of  May,  1698  ;  those  who  neg- 
lected to  obey  that  order  were  to  be  imprisoned  until 


pists,"  and  "  to  prevent  Papists  being 
solicitors."  These  laws  were  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  treaty  of  Limer- 
ick ;  but  this  parliament  went  a  step 
further,  and  passed  an  act,  which  they 
had  the  effrontery  to  call  "  an  act  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  articles  made 
at  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Limer- 
ick ;"  but  which,  in  reality,  omitted  the 
first  article,  and  curtailed  the  others  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Catholics  justly 
reofarded  it  as  a  virtual  frustration  of 
the  rights  which  the  treaty  was  in- 
tended to  secure  to  them.  A  petition 
was  presented  from  Robert  Cusack,  Esq., 
and  Captains  Francis  Segi-ave  and 
Maurice  Eustace,  praying  on  the  part 
of  themselves  and  their  fellow  Catholics 
that  they  might  be  heard  by  counsel  on 
the  measure  before  it  passed  into  law 
but  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  said  petition  should 
be  rejected.  In  the  upper  house  a  prc^ 
test  against  the  nefarious  measure  was 
signed  by  seven  lay  peers,  and  to  their 
honor  be  it  said,  by  as  many  Protestant 
bishops.f 

While  the  parliament  of  the  Protest- 


they  were  transported  beyond  the  seas ;  and  if  any  re- 
tamed  from  such  transportation  tliey  would  be  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  should  suffer  accordingly — that  is, 
be  executed.  From  the  29th  December,  1697,  any  Po- 
pish archbishop,  &c.,  coming  into  this  kingdom  from  be- 
yond the  seas,  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  mouths, 
and  then  transported  ;  and  if  returning  after  such  tians- 
portation,  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  punished 
accordingly.  Any  person  after  the  1st  of  May,  1698, 
concealing  or  entertaining  any  such  Popish  archbishops, 
bishops,  &c.,  should  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  £20  ;  for 
the  second,  double  that  sum  ;  and  for  the  third  should 
forfeit  during  life  all  his  lands  and  tenements,  and  also 
all  his  goods  and  chattels,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  aoi 
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ant  colony  in  Ireland  was  thus  indulg- 
ing the  prejudices  of  an  intolerant  fac- 
tion, by  enacting  laws  against  the  unof- 
fending and  helpless  Catholics,  it  was 
engaged  on  another  side  in  a  vital  con- 
flict for  its  own  independence  against 
the  Eno^lish  lesfislature.  The  rights 
which  the  English  parliament  had  vin- 
dicated for  itself  by  the  revolution,  it 
sternly  denied  to  the  sister  institution 
in  Ireland ;  but  it  was  as  sternly  en- 
countered by  a  power  of  its  own  crea- 
tion. That  Protestant  ascendency,  in 
fiict,  which  English  policy  had  so  long 
labored  to  establish  and  foster  in  Ire- 
land now  presented  a  stubborn  obstacle 
to  the  maintenance  of  English  suprem- 
acy. In  1698,  Mr.  Molyneux,  one  of 
the  members  for  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin, published  his  famous  book,  entitled, 
••  The  case  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by 
acts  of  parliament  in  England  stated." 
In  it  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Pale  from  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  ; 
and  from  the  whole  connection  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  di-ew  strong  inferences 
in  support  of  their  reciprocal  legislative 

the  other  moiety,  if  it  did  not  exceed  £100,  to  the  in- 
former— the  surplasage  over  £100  to  goto  the  king.  A 
resolution  of  the  Irish  parliament  of  Decemher  1st,  1G97, 
recommended  the  revival  of  the  law  of  2d  Eliz.,  chap. 
2,  wliich  obliged  every  person  to  attend  the  Protestant 
service  on  Sundays,  under  a  penalty  of  12d.  for  each 
neglect.  The  law  restraining  foreign  education,  after 
the  prohibition  of  Catholic  education  at  home,  enacted 
that  "  if  any  subjects  of  Ireland  should  go,  or  send,  any 
child  or  other  person  to  be  educated  in  any  Popish  uni- 
versity, college,  or  school,  or  in  any  private  family  be- 
yond the  seas  ;  or  if  such  child  should,  by  any  Popish  per- 
son, be  instructed  in  the  Popish  religion,  or  if  any  subjects 
of  Ireland  should  send  money,  &c.,  towards  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  such  child  or  other  person,  already  sent  or  to 
be  sent,  every  such  offender  should  be  forever  disabled 


independence.  The  English  House  of 
Commons  resolved  unanimously  "that 
the  book  published  by  Mr.  Molyneux 
was  of  dangerous  tendency  to  the 
crown  and  people  of  England,  by  deny, 
ing  the  authority  of  the  king  and  par^ 
liament  of  England  to  bind  the  king- 
dom and  people  of  Ireland,  and  the 
subordination  and  dependence  that  Ire- 
land had  and  ought  to  have  upon  Eng- 
land, as  being  united  and  annexed  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  England."  They 
also  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  practice  of  the  Irish  parliament  to 
re-enact  laws  made  in  England  expressly 
to  bind  Ireland ;  and  went  in  a  body 
to  present  an  address  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing his  majesty  "  to  take  all  necessary 
care  that  the  laws  which  directed  and 
restrained  the  parliament  of  Irelanr* 
should  not  be  evaded."  Thus  did  the 
English  Pai'liament  try  to  cai'ry  the 
matter  with  a  high  hand,  while  the 
Iiish  Parliament  could  do  little  more 
than  protest  against  the  usurpation  of 
its  constitutional  rights. 

England   had   long   been  jealous  of 

to  sue,  or  prosecute  any  action,  &c.,  in  law  or  in  equity  ; 
to  be  guardian,  administrator,  &c.,  to  any  person,  or  to 
be  capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  and  besides, 
should  forfeit  all  their  estates,  both  real  and  personal 
during  their  lives."  "It  is  really  shameful,"  observes 
Dr.  Curry  {Sist.  Review,  p.  530),  "  to  see  what  mean, 
malicious,  and  frivolous  complaints  against  Papists  were 
received  under  the  notion  of  grievances  by  that  parlia- 
ment. Thus,  '  a  petition*  of  one  Edward  Sprag  and 
others,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  Protestant 
porters  in  and  about  the  city  of  Dublin,  complaining  that 
one  Darby  Ryan,  a  Papist,  liad  employed  porters  of  his 
own  persuasion,  having  been  received  and  read,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  grievances,  that  they  should 
report  thereon  to  the  house.'" — {Com.  Jour,  vol  ii, 
p  699.) 
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Ihe  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland; 
and  on  tlie  principle  that  Irish  interests 
ought  to  be  subordinate  to  those  of 
England,  it  was  resolved  that  that  im- 
portant branch  of  Irish  industry  and 
commerce  should  be  destroyed.  Some 
attempts  for  that  purpose  had  been 
made  so  long  ago  as  Strafford's  time ; 
but,  notwithstanding  these,  the  trade 
flourished ;  and  now,  as  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  was  proposed  to  encourage  the 
linen  trade  as  a  substitute,  linen  not 
bemg  a  staple  commodity  in  England  ; 
although,  in  this,  too,  at  a  later  period, 
Irish  rivalry  excited  English  jealousy. 
In  June,  1698,  addresses  on  the  subject 
from  the  English  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  were  presented  to  William 
III.,  who,  in  reply,  said,  "I  shall  do  all 
that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  wool- 
len manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  to  en- 
courage the  linen  trade  there;  and  to 
promote  the  ti-ade  of  England ;"  and 
he  sent  instructions  accordingly  to  his 
lords  justices  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
parliament  manifested,  on  the  occasion, 
a  base  subserviency,  which  proved  that 
their  recent  contests  were  for  the  pi-iv- 
ileges  of  their  order,  not  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  In  the  session  of 
1689,  they  passed  a  law  imposing  on 
the  exportation  of  Irish  woollen  goods, 
jduties  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition  ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  a  law  was  passed 
in  England  restraining  the  exportation 

*  Axtlxur  Young,  in  his  Tour  in  Ireland,  points  out 
how  futile  was  the  hope  that  England  would  give  that 
encouragement  to  the  Irish  linen-trade  which  was  prom- 
ised as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  woollen  manu- 
tacture.     He  shows  how,  in  direct  breach  of  the  com- 


of  Irish  woollen  manufactures,  includ- 
ing frieze,  to  any  country  except  Eng-'^ 
land  and  Wales.  The  Irish  wool-trade 
was  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  Pi-o- 
testant  colonists,  and  it  was  said  that 
40,000  persons  were  reduced  to  poverty 
by  its  destruction.* 

Seven  commissioners  were  sent  by 
the  English  parliament  to  inquire  into 
the  disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Ireland,  and  four  out  of  the  seven,  in 
opposition  to  court  influence,  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  December, 
1699,  a  report  which  caused  extreme 
annoyance  to  the  king,  who  had  made 
grants  according  to  his  own  views- 
One  of  his  grants,  not  included  in 
the  private  forfeitures  already  men- 
tioned, consisted  of  95,649  acres  o\ 
the  personal  estates  of  James  II., 
worth,  per  annum,  .£25,995,  which 
William  had  given  to  his  favorite, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Villiers,  created  coun- 
tess of  Oi'kney.  The  inquiry  elicited 
several  unpleasant  exposures,  and  gave 
rise  to  warm  debates  in  the  English 
parliament.  The  House  of  Commons 
voted  that,  "  the  advising  and  passing 
of  the  said  grants  was  highly  reflecting 
upon  the  king's  honor;"  and,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1700,  passed  an  act  for  re- 
suming the  granted  estates  as  public- 
property.  These  proceedings  embit- 
tered the  latter  days  of  William  III,, 
who    bi'oke    his  collar-bone    by  a   fall 

pact,  the  23d  George  II.  laid  a  tax  on  sail-cloth  made  oi 
Irish  hemp ;  how  bounties  were  given  to  English  linens 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish,  and  how  certain  Irish  linen 
fabrics  were  not  admitted  into  England. — Tour,  part  iL, 
p.  107,  4to  ed. 
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frcra  Lis  horse,  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1702,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  March 
following,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  never  popular  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  inability  to  control  the 
English  parliament,  in  the  instance  just 
mentioned,  or  in  the  dismissal  of  his 
Dutch  guards  from  England,  relieves 
his  memory,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
odium  of  other  acts  of  the  legislature 
during  his  reign.  He  survived  only  a 
short  time  the  dethroned  king,  James 
n.,  who  died  at  St.  Germains,  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1701;  and  he  was  deeply 
chagrined  to  find  that,  immediately 
upon  that  event,  the  "Pretender"  was 
acknowledged  king  of  England,  as 
James  IH.,  by  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain. 

For  the  reign  of  William's  successor, 
Anne,  was  reserved  the  distinction  of 
bringing  the  execrable  penal  code  to 
full  maturity.  At  this  time  nothing 
whatever  was  done  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  provoke  aggression  : 
no  ofi*ences  were  alleged  against  them  : 
they  kept  aloof  from  the  party  agita- 
tion of  the  day,  and  had  subsided  into  a 


*  James,  the  second  and  last  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
on  this  occasion  assured  the  parliament  that  he  would 
be  always  most  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  gro'rt'th  of  Popery,  was  grandson  of  James, 
the  first  or  "  great"  duke,  who,  as  representative  in  Ire- 
land of  Charles  I.,  and  then  of  Charles  II.,  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  exhibited  such 
bitter  enmity  to  the  confederate  Catholics.  Thomas, 
varl  of  Ossory,  son  of  the  first  duke  and  father  of  tlie 
second,  did  not  live  to  inherit  his  ancestral  honors,  and 
bis  noble  qualities  rendered  his  death  (in  1680)  a  deplor- 
able loss  to  his  country.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
while  from  the  earliest  times  members  of  the  noble 


state  of  utter  prostration  and  debility. 
Still,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  Catholic 
population,  the  Protestant  colonists  did 
not  feel  their  ascendency  secure.  The 
power  of  England  at  their  back,  the 
wealth  of  the  country  in  their  hands, 
and  the  well-forged  chains  which  bound 
the  Catholics  to  the  earth  were  not 
sufficient.  They  imagined  that  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics  lay  their 
own  safety.  In  1703  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond came  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieuten- 
ant, and  on  his  arrival  the  House  of 
Commons  waited  on  him  in  a  body,  with 
a  bill  "for  preventing  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,"  praying  him,  say3 
Burnett,  with  more  than  ordinary  ve- 
hemence  to  intercede  so  eflfectually  for 
them  that  it  might  be  sent  back  under 
the  great  seal  of  England.  This  he 
undertook  to  do ;  and  we  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  he  fulfilled  hia 
promise  punctually,*  Several  mem- 
bers appear  to  have  disapproved  of  the 
bill,  but  not  one  had  the  honor  or  man- 
liness to  raise  his  voice  against  it ;  those 
who  were  ashamed  of  the  measure 
merely  resigning  their  seats,  to  which 


family  of  Ormond  were  foremost  in  the  popular  ranks, 
the  head  of  the  house  almost  invariably  sided  with  the 
English  party  against  his  country.  The  second  duke_, 
who,  as  mentioned  above,  promoted  the  penal  enact- 
ments against  the  Catholics,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
who  joined  the  prince  of  Orange  against  James  II.,  sub- 
sequently took  the  part  of  the  Pretender  against  George 
I.,  and  shortly  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  was  at- 
tainted of  high  treason,  and  deprived  of  all  his  estates 
and  titles.  He  died,  in  1745,  an  exile  in  the  south  o* 
France,  where  he  had  subsisted  on  a  pension  from  thb 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  but  it  would  appear  that  ha 
always  continued  a  consistent  Protestant, 
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less  scrupulous  men  were  elected.  Yet, 
even  the  silent  protest  of  sucli  resigna- 
tions, as  they  became  more  frequent, 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  tyrant 
majoi'ity  ;  and  it  was  made  a  standing 
order  that  no  new  writs  would  be  is- 
sued to  replace  such  reluctant  members. 
In  England,  the  Tory  advisers  of  Anne 
deemed  the  atrocious  measure  harsh 
and  uncalled  for;  yet  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  stem  the  tide  of  anti-popish 
persecution.  To  evade  their  responsi- 
•^ility,  they  resorted  to  a  mean  subter- 
fuge. They  added  to  the  bill,  the 
clause  known  as  the  "  Sacramental 
Test,"  which  excluded  from  every  pub- 
lic trust  all  who  refused  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  according;'  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  which,  there- 
fore, militated  against  Presbyterians 
and  other  Protestant  dissenters,  as  well 
as  against  Catholics  ;  and  they  hoped 
by  that  means  to  have  the  bill  rejected 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  in  which  the 
dissenters  had  great  influence.  The 
artifice,  however,  did  not  succeed.  The 
dissenters  were  at  first  alarmed,  but  on 
being  assured  that  the  clause  would 
never  be  put  in  force  against  themselves, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  Papists  who 
were  aimed  at,  they  withdrew  their  op- 
position. Some  of  the  Catholic  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  petitioned  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  against  the  bill,  and  Sir 
Theobald  Butler,  Sir  Stephen  Rice,  and 


*  Tlie  admirable  and  unanswerable  arguments  of  the 
l^atUolic  counsel  against  the  bill  have  been  preserved  in 
ihe  appendix  to  Curry's  Review ;  and  will  also  be  found 


Counsellor  Malone,  were  accordingly 
allowed  to  appear  against  it  at  the  bar 
of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
but  all  their  appeals  to  the  laws  or 
treaties,  or  to  the  justice  or  humanity 
of  the  legislature,  were  in  vain.  The 
petitioners  were  told  in  mockery  that 
if  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  the  articles  of  Limei'ick  it  would  be 
their  own  fault,  since  by  conforming  to 
the  established  religion,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  these  and  many  other  ad- 
vantages;  that  therefore  they  ought 
not  to  blame  any  but  themselves ;  that 
the  passing  of  that  bill  into  a  law  was 
needful  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
at  that  juncture;  and,  in  short,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  of  Lim- 
erick which  hindered  them  to  pass  it  !* 
"  The  bill,"  says  Mr.  O'Conor,  "  passed 
without  a  dissentient  voice ;  without 
the  opposition  or  protest  of  a  single  in- 
dividual to  proclaim  that  there  was  one 
man  of  righteousness  in  that  polluted 
assembly  to  save  it  from  the  reproach 
of  universal  depravity."f  On  the  4th 
of  March,  1704,  it  received  the  royal 
assent ;  and  on  the  17th,  the  Commons 
resolved  unanimously^,  that  all  magis- 
trates and  others  who  neglected  to  put 
the  laws  in  execution  against  the  Pa- 
pists betrayed  the  public  liberty.  In 
June,  1705,  they  resolved  that  the  say- 
ing or  hearing  of  Mass  by  any  one  who 
had  not  taken  the   oath   of  abjuration 


in  the  appendix  to  Plowden's  Historical  Review  and  in 
Taaffe's  History. 
f  O'Conor's  History  of  tJie  Irish  Catholics,  p  169 
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was  illegal,  and  that  any  judges  or 
magistrates  who  neglected  to  inquire 
into  and  discover  such  wicked  practices 
were  enemies  to  the  queen's  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  order  to  remove  the  re- 
pugnance which  people  naturally  feel 
for  the  infamous  trade  of  informers  and 
priest-hunters,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  prosecuting  and  inform- 
ing against  Papists  was  an  honorable 
service  to  the  State.  But  these  brutal 
laws  were  not  yet  stringent  enough, 
and  to  consolidate  the  system,  an  act 
was  passed,  in  1709,  to  explain  and  amend 
the    act    for    preventing    the    further 

*  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  We  may  say 
with  Mr.  Ijawless,  that  "  it  is  painful  to  recall  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  these  laws,  which  were  con- 
ceived by  the  malignant  genius  of  monopoly  ;  that  for 
the  interests  of  mankind,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to 
bury  these  examples  of  public  infamy,  the  very  mention 
of  which  must  more  or  less  contribute  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  public  morals ;  but  that  the  duties  of  the  his- 
torian silence  the  voice  of  the  ohilanthropist"  (Lawless's 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  316) ;  but  as  a  still  stronger 
reason  for  dwelling  on  the  loathsome  details,  we  may 
add,  that  under  the  withering  influence  of  these  laws 
successive  generations  of  Irish  Catholics  grew  up  and 
passed  away ;  that  their  effects  on  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  nation  remained  long  after  the 
barbarous  laws  themselves  were  efiFaced  from  the  statute- 
book,  and  that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  so- 
cial state  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  which  must  be  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the  penal  code.  For  these 
reasons  we  subjoin  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
[rish  penal  laws  of  Queeu  Anne's  reign,  as  given  by 
Taaffe  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  567,  &c.) :  "  If  the 
ildest  or  any  other  son  became  a  Protestant,  the  father, 
(f  possessing  an  estate  by  descent  or  purchase,  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  disposing  any  part  of  it,  even  in 
legacies  or  portions.  If  a  child  pretended  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant, the  guardianship  of  it  was  taken  from  the  father 
and  vested  iu  the  next  Protestant  relation.  If  children 
became  Protestants,  the  parents  were  compelled  to  dis- 
cover the  amount  of  their  property,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  might  at  pleasure  allot  portions  for  the  rebel- 
lious children.  If  a  wife  became  a  Protestant  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  husband,  she  should  have  such  provision 


growth  of  Popery,  so  that  the  code  was 
now,  as  Burke  describes  it,  "  a  machine 
of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  and 
as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  im- 
poverishment, and  degradation  of  a 
people,  and  the  debasement  in  them 
of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 


man 


'5  * 


During  the  whole  of  Anne's  reign 
the  penal  laws  were  enforced  with  rig 
oi-ous  severity,  yet  the  persecuted  Cath- 
olics of  Ii-eland  could  be  charged  with 
no  act  of  disloyalty.  In  England,  and 
among  the  Irish  Protestants,  the  dis- 


as  the  lord  chancellor  thought  fit  to  adjudge.  If  no 
Protestant  heir,  the  estate  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
children,  &c.,  share  and  share  alike.  (This  amounted 
to  the  abolition  of  promogeniture  for  Catholics.) — The 
heirs  of  a  Protestant  possessor,  if  Papists,  disinherited 
and  the  estate  transferred  to  the  next  Protestant  rela- 
tion.— Papists  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  lands, 
or  rents  or  profits  from  lands,  or  taking  leases  for  any 
term  over  thirty-one  years  ;  and  if  the  profit  on  the  farm 
exceeaea  one-third  of  the  rent,  the  possessor  might  oi 
ousted,  and  the  property  vested  in  the  Protestant  discov- 
erer.— Papists  rendered  incapable  of  annuities. — De- 
prived of  votes  at  elections. — Incapacitated  from  serving 
on  grand-juries. — Expelled  from  Limerick  and  Galway. 
— Limited  to  two  apprentices,  except  in  the  linen-trade. 
— Twenty  pounds  penalty  or  two  months'  imprisonment 
for  not  acknowledging  when  and  where  Mass  was  cele- 
brated ;  who  and  what  persons  were  present ;  when  or 
where  a  priest  or  schoolmaster  resided. — Popish  clergy 
to  be  registered,  and  to  officiate  only  in  the  parish  in 
which  they  are  registered. — £50  reward  for  discovering 
a  popish  archbishop,  bishop,  vicar-general,  or  any  per- 
son exercising  foreign  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. — £2C 
reward  for  a  regular  or  secular  clergyman  not  registered. 
— £10  reward  for  a  Popish  schoolmaster  or  usher. — 
These  rewards  to  be  levied  exclusively  on  Papists. — Ad- 
vowsons  of  Papists  vested  in  her  majesty. — £30  per  an- 
num settled  upon  priests  becoming  Protestants."  By 
another  law  the  Catholics  were  prevented  from  purchas- 
ing any  part  of  the  forfeited  estates,  but  allowed  to 
dwell  on  them  as  laborers  or  cottiers,  provided  theif 
tenement  did  not  exceed  in  value  the  rent  of  thirty 
shillings  a  year. 
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sensions  of  Whigs  and  Tories  daily  in- 
creased in  virulence;  violent  ruptures 
took  place  between  the  English  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons;  in  Ireland, 
the  dissenters  complained  loudly  of  the 
grievances  inflicted  on  them  hy  the 
high  church  party ;  and  all  the  attempts 
made  by  the  profligate  earl  of  Wharton 
and  other  viceroys  to  unite  all  sects  of 
Protestants  against  the  "  common  ene- 
my," as  the  Catholics  were  termed, 
proved  ineffectual.  The  English  par- 
liament enacted  several  laws  to  bind 
Ireland,  and  yet  no  protest  was  now 
made  against  them  by  the  degenerate 
Irish  parliament,  which  seemed  content 
with  the  liberty  to  make  laws  against 
the  Catholics.  It  appeared  to  be  a  set- 
tled principle,  that  the  Catholics  were 
to  be  harassed  even  to  extermination.* 
"The  last  consummation,"  says  an  elo- 


*  In  1709  some  of  the  extirpated  Catholics  were  re- 
el aced  by  colonies  of  Protestants  from  different  parts  of 
Germany,  but  known  by  the  general  name  of  Palatines. 
Many  thousands  of  these  Germans  came  to  England, 
and  Dr  Curry  says,  that  841  families  were  brought  over 
to  Ireland  (Lodge  makes  the  number  500  families, 
averaging  six  persons  each,  vol  vi.,  p.  24),  and  that  the 
sum  of  £34,850  was  appointed  for  their  maintenance 
out  of  the  public  revenue  ;  but  parliament  soon  grew 
tired  of  the  burden,  for  in  1711  the  Lords,  in  addressing 
the  queen,  thanked  her  that  by  her  care  she  had  antici- 
pated their  own  endeavors  to  free  the  nation  from  the 
load  of  debt  "  which  the  bringing  over  numbers  of  use- 
less and  indigent  Palatines  had  brought  upon  them." 
Burnett  tells  us,  that  the  English  Commons  voted  that 
those  who  had  encouraged  and  brought  over  the  Pala- 
tines were  enemies  to  the  nation  (vol.  ii.,  p.  338).  In 
Ireland  their  chief  patron  was  Sir  Thomas  Southwell, 
afterwards  baron  of  Castlematress,  and  ancestor  of  Vis- 
count Southwell.  Their  principal  colony  was  fixed  at 
Courtmatress  near  Rathkeale,  and  colonies  were  subse- 
quently planted  at  Adare,  Castle  Olivier,  and  other  places 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  also  at  some  localities 
in  Kerry.     The  Palatines  got  farms  on  leases  for  three 

80 


quent  writer,  "  was  now  perfected.  The 
land  was  reduced  to  a  waste,  yet  fear 
and  discord  still  reigned ;  solitude  was 
everywhere,  but  peace  was  not  yet  es- 
tablished. Emigrations  became  numer- 
ous and  frequent ;  all  who  could  fly, 
fled.  They  left  behind  a  government 
a  prey  to  every  vie.?,  and  a  country  a 
victim  to  every  wrong.  The  facility 
of  acquiring  property  by  the  violation 
of  the  natural  duties  of  social  life  was 
too  powerful  a  temptation  :  dishonesty, 
treachery,  and  extravagance  prevailed. 
The  rewards  of  conformity  cast  at  large 
the  seeds  of  mutual  distrust  in  the 
hearts  of  child  and  of  parent.  Hypoc- 
risy and  dissimulation  were  applauded 
and  recompensed  by  the  laws  them- 
selves. A  nursery  for  young  tyrants 
was  formed  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
legislature ;    habitual    op23ression    and 


lives  at  two-thirds  of  the  rent  at  which  land  would  be 
let  to  Irish  tenants.  They  were  also  encouraged  in 
various  other  wayf  ;  and  these  advantages,  with  their 
skilful  husbandry,  and  habits  of  industry,  frugality,  and 
cleanliness,  raised  them  considerably  in  the  scale  of 
comfort  above  their  Irish  neighbors.  V7hen  Arthur 
Young  visited  Ireland  in  1776,  he  foimd  that  the  Pala- 
tines retained  to  a  great  extent  their  German  customs 
and  manners.  Even  at  the  present  day,  they  may  be 
said  to  form  distinct  communities,  although  their  an- 
cient national  peculiarities  have  been  long  laid  aside. 
They  are  industrious  and  inoffensive ;  live  in  friendly 
relations  with  their  Catholic  neighbors ;  and  although 
they  still  adhere  to  some  form  of  Protestantism  (chiefly 
dissent),  they  have  intermarried  in  numerous  instances 
with  Catholics.  After  mentioning  how  the  Palatines 
"  had  houses  built  for  them,  plots  of  land  assigned  to 
each  at  a  rent  of  favor,  were  assisted  m  stock,  and  all 
of  them  with  leases  for  lives  from  the  head  landlord," 
Arthur  Young  adds .  "  The  poor  Irish  are  rarely  treated 
in  this  manner ;  when  they  are,  they  work  much  greater 
improvements  than  (are)  common  among  those  Ger- 
mans."  Such  was  the  impartial  statement  of  a  con. 
temporary  English  traveller.     Tour,  &c,  part  ii.,  p.  IS 
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habitual  subserviency  degraded  and 
debased  the  upper  classes.  The  lower, 
without  rights,  without  laud,  with 
scarcely  a  home,  with  nothing  which 
truly  gives  country  to  man,  basely 
crept  over  their  native  soil,  defrauded 
of  its  blessings,  '  the  patient  victims  of 
its  wrongs — the  iLsensible  spectators 
of  its  ruin,'  and  left  behind  them,  be- 
tween the  cradle  and  the  grave,  no 
other  trace  of  their  existence  than  the 
memorial  of  calamities  under  which 
they  bent,  and  of  crimes  which  were 
assiduously  taught  them  by  their  gov- 
ernors.  * 

It  was  well  known  that  Queen  Anne 
was  opposed  to  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  the  chief  aim 
of  her  Tory  ministers  during  the  latter 
years  of  her  life  was  to  prepare  the 
way  to  bring  in  her  brother,  the  Pre- 
tender, at  her  death.  Neither  the 
queen,  however,  nor  her  ministers,  had 
resolution  enough  for  so  important  a 
movement.  All  the  energy  was  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs  ;  and 
Anne  had  the  mortification  to  see  her 
brother  attainted  by  the  English  par- 
liament, and  a  proclamation  issued  of- 
fering £50,000  reward  for  his  appre- 


*  fitsi.  Sketch  of  tlie  Catholic  Association,  by  Thomas 
Wyse,  Esq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  24.  Lord  Chesterfield,  describing 
the  state  of  this  country  a  few  years  later,  says :  "  All 
the  causes  that  ever  destroyed  any  country  conspire  in 
this  point  to  ruin  Ireland."  Miscell.  Works,  vol.  iii., 
p.  34. 

f  George  I.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Erneut  Augustus, 
bishop  of  Osnaburg,  elector  of  Hanover  and  duke  of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg.  His  hereditary  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England  he  derived  through  his  mother,  So- 


hension;  and  to  find  that,  contrary  to 
her  express  wishes,  the  successor  chosen 
for  her  by  the  Whigs  was  invited  into 
England  during  her  lifetime.  These 
provocations  hastened  her  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714 ; 
and  a  few  hours  after  her  demise  George 
Augustus,  duke  of  Cambridge,  and  sou 
of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  was  pro- 
claimed king  as  George  I.f 

The  year  1715  was  memorable  for 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  favor  of 
the  Pretender ;  but  in  Ireland  there 
was  no  sympathetic  movement,  and  this 
country  continued  so  tranquil  that  gov- 
ernment was  able  to  remove  six  resri- 
ments  of  foot  to  assist  in  suppressing 
the  insurrection  in  North  Britain.  The 
Irish  parliament  evinced  its  loyalty  by 
setting  a  price  of  £50,000  on  the  head 
of  the  Pretender,  and  attainting  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  joined  the 
standard  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 
Still,  the  Irish  Catholics  were  as  much 
distrusted  and  persecuted  as  ever,  and, 
in  official  language,  were  habitually 
designated  "  the  common  enemy."  The 
lords  justices,  in  their  address  to  the 
Commons  this  year,  recommended  that 
all  distinctions  should  be  put  an  end  to 


phia,  who  was  the  fifth  daughter  of  Frederick  V.,  elec- 
tor-palatine, and  king  of  Bohemia,  and  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  L  of  England.  He  was 
in  his  55th  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  The 
Pretender,  or  James  IH.,  as  he  was  styled  on  the  conti- 
nent, would  have  been  acceptable  enough  to  the  people 
of  England  as  Anne's  successor,  were  it  not  for  his  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  attempts  which  his  sister  made  shortly 
before  her  death  to  induce  him  to  abandon  CatholidtT 
were  ineffectual. 
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in  this  realm,  save  that  of  Protestant 
and  Papist ;  and  the  magistrates,  sher- 
iffs, mayors,  and  others  in  authority, 
received  instructions  from  government 
to  execute  with  strictness  the  laws 
against  Catholics.  Rewards  were  of- 
fered for  the  discovery  of  any  Papist 
that  should  presume  to  enlist  in  the 
king's  service,  "  that  he  might  be  turned 
out  and  punished  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  the  law;"  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Commons  resolved,  that  any 
one  instituting  a  prosecution,  under  the 
law  as  it  then  stood,  against  dissenters 
for  entering  the  army  or  militia,  "  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  interest 
and  a  friend  to  the  Pretender;"  this 
distinction  being  made  between  Cath- 
olics and  dissenters  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  were 
in  arms  for  the  sou  of  James  II.,  while 
the  Irish  Catholics  presented  an  aspect 
of  lethargic  tranquillity.  The  lords 
justices  granted  orders  for  apprehend- 
ing most  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and 
landholders,  as  persons  suspected  of 
disaffection ;  but  after  a  painful  im- 
prisonment they  were  all  discharged, 
without  even  the  shadow  of  a  case  be- 
ing set  up  against  them  * 

A  contest,  which  excited  a  lively  in- 
terest, now  arose  between  the  English 
and  Irish  Houses  of  Lords  on  a  question 
of    appellate   jurisdiction.     A    case    of 


*  Describing  the  rigor  with  which  the  penal  laws  were 
ftt  this  time  enforced,  Plowden  says  it  was  "  a  rigid  per- 
secution against  Catholics  for  the  mere  exercise  of  their 
religion  ;  their  priests  were  dragged  from  their  «onceal- 
ment,  many  of  them  wera  taken  from  the  altars  whilst 


property  between  Hester  Sherlock  and 
Maurice  Annesley  having  been  decided 
for  the  respondent  by  the  court  of  eX' 
chequer  in  Ireland  in  1719,  the  judg- 
ment was  reversed  on  appeal  by  the 
Irish  House  of  Peers.  Annesley,  the 
respondent,  then  brought  the  cause  be- 
fore the  House  of  Peers  in  England, 
which  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Irish  court  of  exchequer.  The  Irish 
peers  denied  the  legality  of  the  appeal 
to  England,  alleging  that  an  appeal  to 
the  king  in  his  Irish  parliament  was 
definitive  in  any  cause  in  Ireland,  and 
they  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Irish 
judges  to  that  effect.  The  case  became 
more  complicated  by  the  infliction  of  a 
fine  on  Alexander  Burrowes,  sheriff  of 
Kildare,  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  exchequer 
and  of  the  English  peers,  by  putting 
Annesley  in  possession  of  the  estate ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Irish  peei's 
removed  the  fine,  and  voted  that  the 
sheriff'  had  behaved  with  integrity  and 
courage  in  the  matter.  All  the  reason 
of  the  case  appeared  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Irisb  peers,  but  their  English 
masters  soon  made  them  sensible  of 
their  error,  by  enacting — "That  where- 
as attempts  have  been  lately  made  to 
shake  off  the  subjection  of  Ireland  unto, 
and  dependence  upon,  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm ;  and  whereas  the 


performing  divine  service,  exposed  in  their  vestments 
to  the  derision  of  the  soldiery,  then  committed  to  jail, 
and  afterwards  banished  the  kingdom."  Histo^^y  of 
Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73. 
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lords  of  Ireland,  in  order  thereto,  have 
of  late,  against  law,  assumed  to  them- 
selves a  power  and  jurisdiction  to  ex- 
amine and  amend  the  judgments  and 
decrees  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Ire- 
laud  ;  therefore,  <fec.,  it  is  declared  and 
enacted,  &c.,  that  the  said  kingdom  of 
Irehind  hath  been,  is,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  subordinate  unto,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  the  imperial  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  as  being  inseparably 
united  and  annexed  thereunto;  and 
that  the  king's  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to 
have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make 
laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  bind  the  people  of  the 
kiK2:dora  of  Ireland.  And  it  is  further 
enacted  and  declared,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  of  Ireland  have  not,  nor  of 
right  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction  to 
judge  of,  affirm,  or  reverse  any  judgment, 
<fec.,  made  in  any  court  within  the  said 
kingdom,"  &c. 

Thus  was   the  Irish   parliament   de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  as- 


*  Hist,  of  Catliolic  Association,  i.,  p.  28.  The  Irish 
Protestant,  observes  Mr.  Wyse,  "  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding the  Catholics  from  all  power,  and  for  a  moment 
held  triumphant  and  exclusive  possession  of  the  con- 
quest; but  he  was  merely  a  locum  tenens  for  a  more 
powerful  conqueror,  a  jackal  for  the  lion,  an  Ii-ish  stew- 
ard for  an  English  master ;  and  the  time  soon  came 
round  when  he  was  obliged  to  render  up  reluctantly, 
but  immediately,  even  this  oppressive  trust.  The  ex- 
clusive system  was  turned  against  him;  he  had  made 
the  executive  entirely  Protestant ;  the  Whigs  of  George 
I.  made  it  almost  entirely  English.    His  victory  paved 


sembly,  and  Ireland  reduced  to  a  state 
of  "  a  mere  grovelling  colony,  regulated 
by  the  avarice  or  fears  of  a  stranger  ;* 
and  in  this  state  did  they  continue  until 
the  glorious  epoch  of  1Y82.  But  the 
humiliation  of  the  Irish  legislature  did 
not  blunt  its  appetite  for  oppressing  the 
Catholics.  In  1719,  an  act  was  passed 
to  exempt  the  Protestant  dissenters 
from  certain  penalties  to  which  they 
were  liable  in  common  with  the  Cath- 
olics ;  and,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that 
this  simple  justice  to  the  dissenter 
should  be  relieved  by  a  fresh  exhibition 
of  malignity  to  the  Papist,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  1723  for  still  more  effect- 
ually preventing  the  further  growth  of 
Popery.  The  bill,  however,  contained 
a  clause  of  so  savage  a  nature  against 
the  Catholic  clergy,  that  the  whole  bru- 
tal measure  was  suppressed  in  Eng- 
land, and  thus  fell  to  the  ground. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  reign  we  be- 
gin to  hear  of  "  patriots"  as  a  new  party 
in  Ireland,  different  from  Whigs  and 
Tories,"!*  and  standing  rather  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  English  party,  by 
whom  they  were  usually  styled  the 
"disaffected."      Their   leader   was   the 


the  way  for  another  far  easier,  and  far  more  important. 
Popery  fell,  but  Ireland  fell  with  \i."—Ibid.,  p.  27 

f  Some  hol'd  that  the  Whigs  and  Tories  were,  from 
the  beginning,  respectively  identical  in  principle  with 
the  parties  which  now  bear  those  names,  and  that 
the  only  difference  was  one  of  circumstances,  which 
caused  men  to  act  at  one  time  very  differently  from  what 
they  would  at  another  time,  although  actuated  all  the 
while  by  the  same  principles.  At  all  events,  the  Whiga 
and  Tories  of  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat  begin 
to  assume  a  closer  resemblance  than  they  previously  had 
to  the  more  modern  parties. 
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celebrated  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  who  in  religion  belonged 
to  the  Tory  or  high-church  party,  and 
in  politics  adhered  to  the  Whigs ;  but 
who  practically  separated  himself  from 
both,  and  employed  his  great  powers 
as  a  writer  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
Ireland  against  the  hostile  influence  of 
the  British  cabinet.  Swift  had  already 
exerted  himself  as  an  advocate  of  Irish 
manufactures  against  English  monop- 
oly ;  but  a  circumstance  now  occurred 
which  called  into  action  with  memo- 
rable effect  all  his  wonderful  energy. 
In  1*793,  one  William  Wood,  a  scheming 
Englishman,  obtained  fi'om  George  I., 
through  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of 
Kendal,  the  king's  mistress,  a  patent 
for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  coinage  of 
copper  half-pence  and  farthings  to  the 
amount  of  £108,000.  It  must  be  re- 
rembered  that  this  was  an  age  of  frauds 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  France  had  been 
just  before  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
by  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  England 
was  still  suffering  from  the  disaster  of 
the  South  Sea  bubble.  Some  such  ca- 
lamity was  anticipated  in  Ireland  from 
Wood's  patent,  and  the  cry  of  alarm 
was  universally  raised  against  it.  Swift 
took  up  the  subject  in  his  celebrated 
"  Drapier's  Letters,"  in  which,  assuming 
the  character  of  a  Dublin  draper,  he 
attacked  the  job  in  a  style  of  argument 
and  ridicule  that  produced  an  amazing 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 


*  It  ia  alleged  that  Wood's  copper  had  been  assayed 
»t  the  mint  and  found  to  be  of  the  required  value,  and 


Every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  throughout  Ireland,  was  inspired 
with  horror  for  Wood's  half-pence.  The 
incomparable  "  drapier"  told  them  that 
Wood  had  employed  so  base  an  alloy 
for  his  half-pence,  that  the  whole  mas9 
which  would  be  forced  upon  the  coun- 
try in  lieu  of  £108,000,  would  not  be 
worth  £8,000 ;  that  twenty-four  of 
those  halfpence  would  be  scarcely 
worth  more  than  one  penny  ;  that  the 
price  of  commodities  should  be  raised 
in  proportion  as  the  value  of  the 
coin  was  depressed,  so  that  a  penny- 
worth could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  at 
least  twenty  of  the  half-pence ;  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Wood 
from  imposing  upon  Ireland  any  quan- 
tity of  his  base  copper  that  he  chose,  so 
that  at  length  all  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  might  be  withdrawn  from  the 
country;  in  which  case  a  lady  could 
not  go  out  shopping  without  taking  a 
wagon-load  of  the  vile  half-pence 
along  with  her ;  and  a  gentleman  of 
moderate  property  would  require  scores 
of  horses  to  draw  home  his  half-year's 
rent,  and  extensive  cellars  in  which  to 
stow  it  away !  As  to  the  position  in 
which  a  banker  would  be  placed  when 
Ireland  had  no  coin  but  Wood's  half- 
pence, it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
"In  fact,"  says  the  drapier,  "if  Mr. 
Wood's  project  should  take,  it  would 
ruin  even  our  beggars  ;*  for,  when  I  give 
a  beggar  a  half-penny  it  will  quench  his 


that  consequently  all  the  dean's  arguments  were  iUu- 
sory. 
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thirst,  or  go  a  good  way  to  fill  his  belly ; 
but  the  twelfth  part  of  a  half-penny 
will  do  him  no  more  service  than  if  I 
should  give  him  three  pins  out  of  ray 
sleeve."  In  the  midst  of  the  fei-ment 
about  Wood's  patent,  Dr.  Hugh  Boul- 
ter, an  Englishman,  was  made  arch- 
l)ishop  of  Armagh,  and  sent  over  hei*e 
to  manage  the  English  interest,  as  it 
was  called — that  is,  to  keep  every  thing 
in  Ireland  subservient  to  English  views 
and  interests.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
he  continued  to  fill  that  post,  and  during 
the  interval  the  functions  of  the  vice- 
roy were  little  more  than  nominal, 
every  thing  being  done  by  the  counsel 
and  management  of  Primate  Boulter. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in 
Ireland  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  New- 
castle that  things  were  in  a  very  bad 
state  here,  "  the  people  so  poisoned  with 
apprehension  of  Wood's  half-pence, 
that  he  did  not  see  there  could  be  any 
hopes  of  justice  against  any  person  for 
seditious  writings  if  he  did  but  mix 
something  about  Wood  in  them."  It 
was  well  known  that  Swift  was  the 
author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  yet  the 
government  could  obtain  no  evidence 
aGfainst  him,  althouorh  a  reward  of  £300 
was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
writer,  and  Swift's  secret  was  known  to 
several.  The  printer,  Harding,  was 
taken  up  and  prosecuted ;  but  the 
first  grand-jury  ignored  the  bill  against 
him;  and  when  Chief-justice  Whitshed, 
the  corrupt  tool  of  government,  caused 
another  grand-jury  to  be  sworn,  they 
went  further  than  the  former  jury,  by 


passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  wi-itei 
of  the  Drapier's  Letters  and  presenting 
Wood's  scheme  as  a  fraud  on  the  public. 
At  length,  in  1725,  the  obnoxious  pat- 
ent was  withdrawn ;  Wood  receiving 
an  indemnity  of  <£3,000  a  year  for 
twelve  years;  and  the  popularity  of 
Dean  Swift  rose  to  a  height  which 
had  no  precedent  in  Ireland  at  that 
time. 

No  othei'  event  of  importance  marked 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  who  died  at  Os- 
naburg,  in  Germany,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1727,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
From  the  time  he  ascended  the  throne 
he  had  suff*ered  himself  to  be  g-overned 
implicitly  by  the  Whigs ;  and  under 
him  all  the  faults  of  English  misrule  in 
Ireland  were  carried  to  the  extreme. 
It  was  an  age  of  political  and  soeial 
turpitude.  For  a  long  time  past  a  flood 
of  immorality  had  been  inundating 
England,  and  the  few  attempts  then 
made  to  stem  the  torrent  of  crime  there 
only  indicated  the  vastness  of  the  evil. 
Religion  had  long  since  disappeared, 
and  honor  followed.  Corruption  and 
venality  in  public  men,  and  avarice, 
prodigality,  and  shame-faced  profligacy 
in  private  life,  were  the  characteristic 
vices.  The  dominant  faction  in  Ireland 
had  not  escaped  the  contagion ;  but 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  humbled  and 
oppressed  too  low  to  come  within  its 
sphere.  The  chastening  rod  of  afflic- 
tion was  heavy  upon  them,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  clung  to  their 
religion   during   those   evil   days,   and 
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Dnder  all  the  Lumiliations  and  temporal 
grievances  which  it  brought  upon  them, 
is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
thiTjgs  related  in  their  checkered  his- 
to7  y  * 

On  the  accession  of  George  II.,  the 
Catholics  ventured  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  new  monarch  expressing 
their  loyalty,  and  pledging  themselves 
i;0  ?,  continuance  of  their  peaceful  de- 
rae/iuor.  The  address  was  presented 
Ly  Lord  Delvin  to  the  lords  justices 
(one  of  whom  was  Primate  Boulter), 
with  a  prayer  that  it  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  king ;  but  it  was  received 
with  silent  contempt,  and  was  never 
forwarded  to  England.  Hitherto  Cath- 
olics might  vote  at  elections,  on  tak- 
ing the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjura- 


*  Perhaps  tlie  foUowing  beautiful  words  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  describing  the  steadfastness  of  the  Irish  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  are  not  more  applicable  to  any  period 
than  to  that  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  In  his  ser- 
mon at  the  consecration  of  the  new  charch  at  Ballina- 
sloe,  his  eminence  said :  "  Throw  on  one  side  wealth, 
nobility,  and  worldly  position  ;  the  influence  of  superior 
education  of  the  highest  class  ;  literature,  science,  and 
whatever  belongs  to  those  who  command,  according  to 
this  world.  Cast  into  the  other  scale  poverty  and 
misery,  the  absence  almost  for  ages  of  the  power  of 
culture  ;  the  dependence  totally  for  all  that  is  necessary 
in  this  life,  for  daily  food  itself,  upon  those  who  belong 
tc  the  other  class.  See  these  two  bodies  acting  for  cen- 
turies reciprocally  upon  one  another.  Suppose  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  mere  human  opinion,  human  principle, 
science,  or  of  that  knowledge  of  every  sort  that  distin- 
guishes them  and  judge  if  it  is  possible,  that  for  hun- 
dreds of  ypajs  that  which  is  so  much  greater,  more 
powerfu',  and  more  wise  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  ought 
not  *.'j  have  crvmibled  and  crushed  under  itself  that 
vriiich  was  absolutely  subject  to  it,  and  lying  under  its 
feet,  and  reduced  it  into  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  opinion  that  separated 
the  two,  have  made  them  in  this  become  but  one." 
And  describing  how  soon  such  an  effect  was  produced  in 
England,  where  "  a  few  years  of  superiority  in  one  class. 


tion ;  but  in  1727  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  Irish  parliament  which  de- 
prived them  of  this  last  vestige  of  con 
stitutional  rights.  It  was  simply  en- 
titled, "A  bill  for  further  regulating  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament,''  and 
no  intimation  was  given  that  any  new 
penal  enactment  was  intended ;  but 
without  any  notice  or  debate,  or  any 
cause  being  assigned,  a  clause  was  in- 
troduced which  enacted,  "  that  no  Pa- 
pist, though  not  convict,  should  be  en- 
titled or  admitted  to  vote  at  the  election 
of  any  member  to  serve  in  parliament, 
or  of  any  magistrate  for  any  city  or 
town  corporate."f  This  was  effected 
through  the  management  of  Primato 
Boulter,  who  in  the  next  place  busied 
himself  in  the  establishment  of  Protest- 


which  monopolized  all  earthly  advantages,  wore  away 
the  patient  resistance  of  those  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  altered  their  faith,  until  at  length  districts  which 
once  were  most  fervent  and  most  zealously  Catholic 
hardly  heard  that  name  amongst  them,  and  scarcely  a 
trace  was  left  in  the  feelings  and  traditions  of  the  people 
of  the  former  existence  of  the  Catholic  church  amongst 
them  ;"  he  asked  what  has  caused  this  distinction,  and 
answers,  "  I  cannot  see  but  this  difference,  that  it  pleased 
God,  by  one  of  those  dispensations  which  we  must  not 
endeavor  to  penetrate,  to  allow  religion  there  to  take, 
perhaps,  a  nobler  and  more  magnificent  hold  upon  the 
surface  of  the  land,  demonstrating  itself  by  more  splen- 
did edifices,  by  more  noble  endowments  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  hospitals ;  while  here  He  makes  its  roots 
strike  deep  into  the  very  soil,  and  so  take  possession  oi 
the  soil  that  it  was  impossible  to  ever  uproot  it." — Card 
Wiseman's  Tour  in  Ireland,  pp.  22,  23,  24. — Dublin 
J.  Dufiy. 

f  The  disfranchisement  of  Catholics  is  included  by 
Taaffe  among  the  disabilities  enacted  in  the  reign  o; 
Anne.  We  may  here  add,  that  in  order  to  preclude 
Catholics  from  a  knowledge  of  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment, it  was  made  a  standing  order  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  in  1713,  "that  the  sergeant-at-arms  should 
take  into  custody  all  Papists  that  were  or  should  presume 
to  come  into  the  galleries." 
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ant  cLurter  schools,  of  wbicli  lie  may 
be  said  to  Lave  been  tlie  founder.  "  The 
great  number  of  Papists  in  this  king- 
dom," he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, "and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
thpy  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occa- 
sions our  trying  what  may  be  done 
with  their  children  to  bring  them  over 
to  our  Church,"*  So  well  was  the 
seci'et  of  proselytism  eveu  then  under- 
stood. An  intense  anxiety  was  felt  at 
this  time  to  exclude  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession not  only  Catholics*  but  even 
converts  from  Catholicity.  "  We  must 
be  all  undone  here,"  says  Primate 
Boulter,  "  if  that  profession  gets  into 
the  hands  of  convei'ts,  where  it  is  al- 
ready got,  and  where  it  every  day  gets 
more  and  more."  A  convert  should 
test  his  sincerity  by  five  years'  perse- 
verance in  Protestantism  before  he 
could  be  admitted  a  barrister;  and  in 
1728,  a  stringent  act  was  passed  to 
prevent  Papists  from  practising  as  soli- 
citors. 

While  this  latter  measure  was  pend- 
ing, some  Catholics  set  a  subscription 
on  foot  to  oppose  it  in  parliament; 
and  one  Hennessy,  a  suspended  priest, 
gave   information   to  government  that 


*  Boulter's  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.  In  the  same  letter, 
winch  is  dated  May  5,  1730,  he  writes:  "I  can  assure 
you,  the  Papists  are  here  so  numerous  that  it  highly 
concerns  us  in  point  of  interest,  as  well  as  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  salvation  of  those  poor  creatures,  who  are 
our  fellow-subjects,  to  try  all  possible  means  to  bring 
them  and  theirs  over  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  re- 
ligion. And  one  of  the  most  likely  methods  we  can 
think  of  is,  if  possible,  instructing  and  converting  the 
young  generation  ;  for,  instead  of  converting  those  who 
are  adult,  we  are  daily  losing  several  of  our  meaner 


the  subscription  was  for  the  Pretender, 
that  large  sums  were  collected,  and  that 
certain  Catholic  bishops  were  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  scheme.  It  happened 
that  only  <£5  were  collected,  but  the 
House  of  Commons  caused  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  issue,  which  magnified 
and  distorted  the  facts.  The  matter, 
however,  went  no  further. 

For  some  years  great  distress  had 
prevailed,  and  the  depression  of  trade 
and  general  discontent  which  resulted, 
drove  vast  numbers  to  emigrate  ;  but 
the  emigration  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  northei'n  Protestants,  and  this  in- 
creased the  disproportion  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  and  was  a  fresh  source 
of  alarm. 

More  stringent  measures  were  taken 
to  disarm  the  Catholics,  so  that  even 
a  Protestant  in  the  employment  of 
a  Catholic  was  not  allowed  to  have 
arms.  In  1733,  the  duke  of  Dor- 
set, then  lord-lieutenant,  caused  a  bill 
to  be  laid  before  the  Irish  parliament 
to  relieve  the  dissenters  from  the 
test  act,  and  recommended  a  firm  union 
among  all  Protestants,  as  having  one 
common  interest  and  the  same  common 
enemy — namely,    the    Catholics ;    but 


people  who  go  off  to  Popery."  (Ibid.,  pp.  11,12.)  Two 
days  after  he  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  duke  ol 
Newcastle,  asking  a  charter  for  a  Protestant  school  cor- 
poration "  to  take  the  management  of  schools  for  in- 
structing the  Popish  youth,"  and  the  charter  was  ac- 
cordingly granted.  Boulter  estimated  that  there  were 
"five  Papists  to  one  Protestant,"  and  "near  3,000  Po- 
pish priests  of  all  sorts"  in  Ireland  :  and  the  Pro- 
testant  bishop,  Berkeley,  writing  in  1744,  makes  the 
numbers  in  Munster  eight  Papists  to  one  Protest- 
ant. 
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the  measure  was  opposed  by  Dean 
Swift  and  the  patriots,  and  was  with- 
drawn.* 

Ruraors  of  an  intended  French  inva- 
sion, in  1744,  ^ave  rise  to  a  fresh  ebul- 
lition of  raofe  ao^ainst  the  Catholics :  a 
search  was  made  in  private  houses  for 
the  priests,  and  the  chapels  were  closed. 
Tn  England,  the  Catholics  were  expelled 
from  London  ;  but  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  too  numerous  for  expulsion, 
the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  a 
massacre  seems  to  have  been  very 
generally  entertained.  This  diabolical 
project  was  even  suggested  by  a  noble- 
man in  the  privy  council ;  and  a  con- 
spiracy to  carry  it  into  execution  was 
actually  formed  in  Ulster,  the  pretence 
beino:  that  the   Catholics  intended  to 


*  The  frequent  distress  alluded  to  in  the  text  arose 
from  a  complication  of  causes.  Agricultural  improve- 
ment was  discouraged  among  the  Catholics  by  the  pe- 
nal laws,  which  prevented  a  Catholic  from  obtaining  a 
long  lease,  and  also  exposed  him  to  be  deprived  of  his 
farm  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  rent  was  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  fuU  improved  value  of  the  land.  Agri- 
culture was  still  further  paralyzed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1735,  which  was  allowed  to 
pass  as  law,  and  which,  by  abolishing  agistment  tithes 
on  barren  cattle,  relieved  the  owners  of  pasture  lands, 
and  threw  the  great  burden  of  the  tithes  on  tillage. 
Potatoes  had  long  since  become  almost  the  exclusive 
food  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ;  and  the  entire  potatoe  crop 
of  1739  having  been  destroyed  by  a  severe  frost  in  No- 
vember (it  being  at  that  time  the  custom  to  leave  potor 
toes  in  the  ground  until  Christmas),  a  frightful  famine 
ensued  in  1740  and  1741,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
400,000  persons  died  of  starvation  in  those  fatal  years. 
See  Professor  Curry's  letter  in  a  tract  on  this  famine, 
published  in  1846  ;  also  Dr.  Wilde's  Reports  on  Deaths, 
Census  Papers. 

f  Dr.  Curry,  who  tells  us  that  the  atrocious  suggestion 
of  the  privy  councillor  "  was  quickly  overruled  by  that 
honorable  assembly,"  adds,  "yet  so  entirely  were  some 
of  the  lower  northern  dissenters  possessed  by  this  pre- 
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murder  the  Protestants.f  Nevertheles.s 
when  the  Scottish  rebellion  broke  out, 
in  1745,  there  was  no  corresponding 
movement  in  Ireland.  The  army  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  on  that  occasion 
was,  indeed,  composed  to  a  great  extent 
of  Irishmen,  or  men  of  Irish  extraction, 
but  these  had  been  already  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France;:]!  and  in  Ireland  a 
tranquillity  prevailed  which,  under  such 
dire  pi'ovocation,  could  only  have  been 
the  I'esult  of  the  deepest  depression. 
The  danger  which  might  arise  from 
Irelan.d  at  such  a  juncture  was,  however, 
formida})le,  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield 
was  sent  over  as  lord-lieutenant,  to  calm 
public  feeling  by  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion. He  treated  the  Catholics  with 
lenity,    allowed    them    to   keep    their 


vailing  rancor  a,8fainst  Catholics,  that  in  the  same  year, 
and  for  the  same  declared  purpose  of  prevention,  a  con- 
spiracy was  actually  formed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lurgan,  to  rise  in  the  nightrtime  and  destroy  all 
their  neighbors  of  that  denomination  in  their  beds." 
This  inhuman  desiyn-  he  says,  was  known  and  attested 
by  several  inhabitants  of  Lurgan,  and  an  account  of  it 
was  transmitted  to  Dublin  by  a  respectable  linen  mer- 
chant of  that  city  then  at  Lurgan.  It  was  also  frus- 
trated "  by  an  information  of  the  honest  Protestant 
publican  in  whose  house  the  conspirators  had  met  to 
settle  the  execution  of  their  scheme,  sworn  before  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  a  iustice  of  the  peace  in  that  district, 
who  received  it  witii  horror,  and  with  difficulty  put  a 
stop  to  the  intended  massacre." — Curry's  State  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland ;  see  also  Ploicden,  and  WrigMs 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  339. 

\  So  extensively  was  the  secret  recruiting  for  foreign 
service  carried  on  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  rigid 
laws  on  the  subject,  that  we  are  told  by  the  Abbe  Mageo- 
ghegan,  on  the  authority  of  P'rench  official  documimfe? 
that  more  than  450,000  Irishmen  died  in  the  service  of 
France  between  the  rears  1G91  and  1745  ;  and  Mr. 
Newenham,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  population  of  Ii  "^ 
land,  thinks  that  "  we  are  not  sufficiently  warranted  In 
considering  this  statement  an  exaggeration." 
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cliapels  open,  and  even  encouraged 
their  assemblages,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  employed  secret  agents  to  at- 
tend all  their  places  of  resort,  and 
through  them  learned  that  no  designs 
were  entertained  by  the  Catholics 
against  the  government.  He  also  em- 
ployed skilful  writers  to  disseminate  his 
views  through  the  medium  of  pretended 
popular  pamphlets ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  policy  which  he  was  sent  to  carry 
out  was  cowardly  and  insincere,  only 
meant  to  deceive  with  false  hopes  in  a 
moment  of  danger.  So  tranquil  was 
Ireland,  that  he  was  able  to  send  four 
battalions  to  assist  the  dake  of  Cum- 
berland agi'ainst  Charles  Edward  in 
Scotland  ;  but  b}^  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den,  April  16th,  1746,  the  insuiTection 
in  Scotland  was  crushed ;  and  there 
being  no  longer  any  need  of  a  soothing 
policy  for  Ireland,  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  I'ecalled  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  government  intrusted 
to  Archbishop  Hoadley,  successor  to 
Boulter,  Lord  Chancellor  Newport,  and 
Ml'.  Boyle,  the  then  popular  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  lords  jus- 
tices. 

In  1747,  George  Stone  succeeded 
Hoadley  as  primate,  and  like  Boulter 
became  the  manao;er  of  the  Eno-lish  in- 
terest,  and  the  virtual  head  of  the 
Irish  government.  He  was  a  proud, 
arrogant,  unprincipled,  and  unscrupu- 
lous man,  and  is  accused  of  having  re- 
sorted to  means  the  most  demoralizing 
to  corrupt  the  Irish  gentry  for  the 
maintenance    of    English     ascendency. 


In  1749  disputes  arose  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament about  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus   revenue,   and    the    question  of 
privilege  was  revived.     A  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Commons  to  apply  the 
unappropriated  surplus  to  the  liquida- 
tion  of  the  national  debt.     The  court 
party  alleged  that  such   an  appropria- 
tion could  not  be   made   without  the 
previous    consent  of  the    crown,  while 
the  patriots   insisted  that  no  such  con- 
sent was  necessary.     The  subject  gave 
rise  to  warm  and  protracted  discussions. 
In  1751  and  1753,  the  dispute   was  re- 
newed   with    increased     violence;    the 
duke  of  Dorset,  who  had  been  a  second 
time  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  told  the 
parliament    that    the    king    gave     his 
"  consent  and  recommendation"  to  the 
application  of  the  surplus  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt;  but  the 
formula  offended  the    Commons,   who 
regarded  it  as  an  infringement  of  their 
privileges  and  passed  the  bill  without 
any  reference  to  it.     The  English   min- 
istry  were  enraged,  and  sent  back  the 
bill  from  England,  with  words  interpo- 
lated in   the  preamble  to  express  the 
king's    recommendation    and    consent. 
From  year  to  year  the  dispute   was  re- 
newed, and  the  patriots  continued  visi- 
bly to  gain  ground.     The  earl  of  Kil- 
dare  presented  to  the  king  in  person  a 
bold  address,  complaining  of  the  arro- 
gance and  the  illegal  and  corrupt  inter- 
ference of  Primate  Stone  and  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  son.  Lord  George  Sackville, 
in  public  affairs.     This  manly  proceed- 
ing was,  itself,  an   important  triumph. 


THE  PATRIOT  PARTY  DISORGANIZED. 
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H.ad  popular  excitement  ran  so  liigh 
that  the  viceroy  left  the  country  in  dis- 
may ;  but  in  the  end  corruption  pre- 
vailed. By  an  ingenious  complication 
of  intrigues  the  patriot  party  was  dis- 
organized. Henry  Boyle,  the  speaker, 
was  created  earl  of  Shannon,  and  his 
clamorous  hut  hollow  patriotism  more- 
over silenced  b)^  a  pension.  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Besborough, 
a  man  of  inordinate  ambition,  was 
elected  speaker ;  Prime  Sergeant  An- 
thony Malone,  another  leading  patriot 
was,  a  little  later,  gratified  with  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer ;  and 
although  a  few  men  of  integrity  re- 
mained unpurchased,  the  ranks  of  the 
patriots  were  so  broken  as  to  be  no 
longer  formidable.  Lord  Hartington, 
who  soon  after  became  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, was  sent  over  to  replace  the  duke 
of  Dorset,  and  helped  to  carry  out 
these  arrangements  ;  but  when,  in  1756, 
he  was  about  to  return  to  England,  in- 
stead of  counselling,  as  usual,  a  union 
of  Protestants  against  the  "  common 
enemy,"  he  recommended  hai-mony 
among  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  Lord 
Chancellor  Jocelyn,  and  the  earls  of 
Kildare  and  Besborough,  were  then  ap- 
pointed lords  justices  ;  and  although  it 
was    soon    found,   as    usually  happens, 


*  Charles  O'Conor  has  left  us  a  brief  memoir  of  hie 
friend,  Dr.  Curry,  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Keview  of  the  Civil  Wars.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Irish  family  of  Cavan — the  O'Corras — who 
were  deprived  of  their  property  in  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell ;  and  maternally  he  was  related  to  Dean 
Swift.  His  grandfather  commanded  a  troop  of  horse 
under  James  U.,  and  fell  at  Aughrim.    Dr.  Curry  studied 


that  the  patriots  did  not  act  up  to  the 
same  principles  in  office  which  they  ad- 
vocated out  of  it,  still  a  change  had 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  a 
brighter  day  was  dawning;  bigotry 
was  on  the  wane,  and  liberal  principles 
began  to  be  appreciated.  To  this 
period  are  to  be  traced  the  first  aspira- 
tions after  religious  liberty  which  the 
oppressed  Ii'ish  Catholics  ventured  to 
breathe — the  first  humble  germs  of  the 
great  Catholic  movement  which  in  after 
yeai's  was  to  assume  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions. 

It  was  in  1Y46  that  Dr.  John  Curry 
a  Catholic  physician,  practising  in  Dub- 
lin, and  distinguished  for  his  profes- 
sional ability  and  humanity,  conceived 
the  idea  of  vindicating  his  country  from 
the  witheiing  calumnies  which  national 
and  sectarian  hatred  and  rage  for  spoli- 
ation had  invented  and  propagated, 
and  which  credulity  and  hostile  preju- 
dice had  too  readily  accepted.  Some 
valuable  historical  tracts  were  the  first 
results  of  his  learned  and  patriotic 
studies,  and  these  were  matured  a  few 
years  later  into  the  famous  "  Historical 
and  Critical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Ireland,"  which  has  been  so  often 
quoted  in  these  pages.*  Dr.  Curry  for 
some  time  stood  alone,  but  his  writings 


at  Paris,  and  obtained  his  diploma  of  physician  at 
Rheims.  His  first  historical  tract  was  a  dialogue  on  the 
Rebellion  of  1641,  which  appeared  anonymously  in 
1747,  and  drew  forth  a  voluminous  reply  from  Walter 
Harris,  the  editor  of  Wares  Works.  Dr.  Curry's  re 
joinder,  also  anonymous,  was  is  "  Historical  Memoirs 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion,"  a  small  book,  first  printed  ir 
1759,  and  which  wculd  be  invaluable  if  we  had  not  thl 
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attracted  the  attention  of  Charles 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagar,  the  eminent 
Irish  antiquary  and  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son, and  both  were  soon  drawn  together 
by  a  community  of  sympathies  on  be- 
half of  their  suffering  co-religionists. 
To  these  two  men  was  added  a  third 
friend  of  the  cause — Mr.  Wyse,  a  Cath- 
olic gentleman  of  Waterford,  who  en- 
tered with  zeal  into  their  views;  and 
in  the  communings  and  correspondence 
of  the  three  were  to  be  found  the  first 
pulsations  of  returning  life  in  the  Cath- 
olic body  of  Ireland.  Their  first  step 
was  to  address  a  circular  to  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  and  aristocracy,  inviting  co- 
operation ;  but  this  effort  failed.  The 
Catholic  aristocracy  shrunk  from  pub- 
lic notice.  They  had  suffered  too  much 
in  past  times,  and  had  too  much  to  fear 
from  the  future  ;  they  were  too  timid, 
too  apathetic,  and  too  proud.  The 
Catholic  clergy  were  equally  shrinking 
and  equally  timid ;  they  feared  the 
slightest  public  movement ;  "  they 
trembled  at  the  possibility  of  plunging 
still  more  deeply  and  inextricably  into 
persecution  the  suffering  Church  of  Ire- 
land ;"  the  priest-hunter  was  still  abroad 
and  eager  for  his  prey  ;  but  the  habitual 
solitude  and  exclusion  in  which  they 
had    so   long   sheltered   themselves,  as 


larger  and  more  important  production,  TJie  Review,  etc., 
the  firs+  edition  of  wWch  was  printed  in  177^.  Dr. 
Curry  died  in  1780.  He  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
the  interests  ot  ;he  Catholic  Church  and  of  his  country. 
*  Wyse's  Hist.  Catholic  Association,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.  In 
addition  to  the  abov  f)-mentioned  motives,  in  which  we 
have  followed  Mr.  Wyse,  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
another  equally  strong — namely,  an  unwillingness  to 


much  as  the  apprehension  of  danger 
made  the  Irish  clergy  dislike  notoriety, 
and  so  they  disapproved  of  any  move- 
ment.* There  was  still  another  body 
to  be  appealed  to,  not  at  all  numerous, 
but  with  more  energy,  hope,  and  enter- 
prise than  the  others — namely,  the 
Catholic  merchants  and  commercial 
men ;  and  to  these  our  three  regenera- 
tors next  had  recourse.  In  September, 
1757,  John  Russell,  duke  of  Bedford, 
was  appointed  lord-lieutenant.  He 
professed  liberal  sentiments,  and  the 
occasion  was  thought  a  favorable  one 
for  an  address  from  the  Catholics;  but, 
with  the  fate  of  Lord  Delvin's  address 
before  their  eyes,  any  fresh  attempt  of 
the  kind  was  deemed  worse  than  use- 
less by  many,  and  the  gentry  and  clergy 
rejected  the  proposal.  An  address, 
nevertheless,  was  prepared  by  Charles 
O'Conor,  and  proposed  by  him  at  a 
meeting  of  citizens  held  in  the  Globe 
Tavern,  Essex-street.  Four  hundred  re- 
spectable names,  chiefly  of  men  in  the 
commercial  classes,  were  soon  attached 
to  it ;  and  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  Pon 
sonby,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  the  depression  and  degra- 
dation of  the  body  being  at  that  time 
such  that  they  dared  not  venture  to 
wait  upon   the    lord-lieutenant    or    to 


truBt  a  few  self-appointed  men  where  so  much  was  at 
stake,  and  where  the  interests  of  religion  were  involved. 
The  schismatical  conduct  of  the  English  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, many  years  after,  showed  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  confide  the  management  of  such  affairs  to  any  body 
of  laymen  ;  but,  for  the  Irish  committee,  it  must  be  said 
that  they  never  laid  themselves  open  to  any  charge  oi 
that  nature. 
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present  the  address  in  person."  A 
long  interval  passed  before  any  answer 
was  received ;  and  those  who  had  op- 
posed the  address  began  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  their  own  superior 
judgment.  Dr.  Curry  and  his  friends 
had  projected  an  association  for  the 
management  of  Catholic  affairs,  and 
had  formed  a  committee,  in  which  they 
were  aided  by  a  few  of  the  Dublin 
merchants,  but  the  clergy  and  aristoc- 
racy cautiously  held  aloof  At  length 
the  address  appeared  in  the  Gazette, 
with  a  gracious  reply,  in  which  the 
Catholics  were  told  that  "the  zeal  and 
attachment  which  they  professed  could 
never  be  more  seasonably  manifested 
than  in  the  present  conjuncture  ;  and 
that  as  long  as  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  duty  and  affection  they 
could  not  fail  to  receive  his  majesty's 
protection."  These  were  the  first  words 
addressed  in  kindness  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  by  the  representatives  of 
English  power  since  the  unfortunate 
James  II.  lost  his  throne.* 


*  "  Addresses,"  says  Mr.  Wyse,  "  now  poured  in  from 
all  sides  ;  but  so  debased  by  the  most  servile  adulation 
of  the  reigning  powers,  and  by  ungrateful  vituperation 
of  tlie  Frencli,  from  whom,  from  the  treaty  of  Limerick 
up  to  that  hour,  they  were  indebted  for  every  benefit, — 
the  exile  for  his  home — the  scholar  for  his  education — 
their  ancient  and  decayed  aristocracy  for  commissions 
in  the  army  for  their  younger  sons, — that  their  freer  de- 
scendants blush  in  reading  the  disgraceful  record,  and 
turn  aside  in  disgust  for  the  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
corrupting  and  enduring  influences  of  a  long-continued 
etafce  of  slavery." — Hist.  Cath.  Association,  vol.  i.,  p.  64. 
And  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Curry,  of  Dec,  1759, 
referring  to  these  addresses,  says :  "  Some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen scold  those  unfortunate  ancestors  whom  you 
have  «o  weU  defended  ;  others  again  scold  the  French 
nation,  who,  from  them  at  least,  have  deserved  better 


In  1759,  Dublin  was  disturbed  by 
violent  tumults,  in  consequence  of  a^ 
proposal  for  a  union  between  England 
and  Ireland  on  the  plan  of  that  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  The 
people  were  enraged  at  a  project  which 
would  deprive  them  of  their  nationality 
and  parliament,  and  subject  them  to 
the  burden  of  English  taxation.  A 
Protestant  mob  broke  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  insulted  the  peers,  seated  an 
old  woman  on  the  throne,  and  searched 
for  the  journals  with  a  view  to  commit- 
ting them  to  the  flames.  The  excite- 
ment was  chiefly  promoted  by  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Dr.  Charles 
Lucas,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  the 
country  some  years  before  on  account 
of  his  manly  assertion  of  popular  rights 
against  the  abuses  of  the  government 
and  of  the  corporation.  Still,  Lucas 
was  not  a  friend  of  the  Catholics,  for 
justice  to  that  proscribed  class  as  yet 
formed  no  part  of  the  political  creed  oi 
patriots.  He  had  assailed  them  in  his 
writings  ;f  and  although  some  members 


quarters — France,  the  asylum  of  our  poor  fugitives,  lay 
and  clerical,  for  seventy  years  past !"  And  again  he 
adds  :  "  Pome  declare  themselves  so  happy  as  to  require 
a  revolution  in  their  private  oppressed  state  as  little  as 
they  do  a  revolution  in  government !"  Such  had  beea 
the  prostrating  eflfect  of  the  penal  laws  upon  the  minds 
and  spirit,  as  well  as  upon  the  natural  condition  of  the 
people. 

f  Lucas  abused  the  Catholics  in  his  "  Barber's  Let, 
ters,"  and,  patriot  as  he  was,  late  writers  have  justij 
pronoimced  him  "  an  uncompromising  bigot."  He  died 
in  1771, 58  years  of  age,  having  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  life  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  infirmity 
by  the  gout.  His  remains  were  honored  with  a  public 
funeral,  and  his  statue  in  white  marble,  by  the  Irish 
sculptor,  Edward  Smyth,  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Ex 
change. 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  attempted  to 
throw  upon  the  Catholics  the  odium  of 
the  riots,  the  government  knew  the 
charge  to  be  unfounded,  and  hence  the 
friendly  reply  to  the  Catholic  address 
just  mentioned.* 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
great  alarm  was  produced  by  rumors 
of  an  intended  invasion  from  France. 
Armaments  were  preparing  at  Havre 
and  Vannes  for  a  descent  on  some  in- 
definite part  of  the  coast.  A  powerful 
fleet  under  Admiral  Conflans  lay  at 
Brest  to  convoy  the  expedition,  and 
another  squadron  under  the  celebrated 
Thurot  was  to  sail  from  Dunkirk  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy  else- 
where. At  this  time,  however,  England 
had  her  Rodney  and  her  Hawke.  The 
lattei-  admiral  defeated  the  Brest  fleet 
on  the  20th  of  iSovember,  in  an  action 
off  Quiberon  ;  the  expedition  from  Nor- 
mandy did  not  sail  at  all,  and  the  Dun- 
kirk squadron,  which  consisted  of  only 
five  frigates,  having  sailed  on  the  3d  of 
October,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
North,  was  driven  by  storms  to  seek 
shelter  in  ports  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. On  these  inhospitable  coasts,  and 
among  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
Thurot  passed  the  wintei-.  One  of  his 
ships  had  returned  to  France,  another 
disappeared   and  was   never   heard  of, 


*  Various  circumstances  about  this  time  tended  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  Catholic  interests.  Thus,  in  1758 
a  hostile  feeling  was  excited  in  Dublin  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Mr.  Saul,  a  Catholic  merchant  of  that  city,  whose 
crime  was  that  he  afforded  shelter  to  a  young  Catholic 
ady  named  O'Toole,  who  was  importuned  by  some  of  |  France. 


and  with  the  remaining  three  he  ap* 
peared  off  Carrickfergus  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1760.  Thurot  was  of  Irish 
descent,  his  real  name  being  O'Farrell 
His  life  had  been  a  continued  series  oi 
the  strangest  adventures.  He  possessed 
a  gallant  and  enterprising  spirit,  and 
his  generosity  was  equal  to  his  daring. 
His  small  force  had  been  thinned  by 
the  hardships  of  the  northern  winter, 
and  famine  and  fatigue  had  reduced 
his  surviving  men  to  a  deplorable  state. 
His  ships,  too,  were  in  a  shattered  con- 
dition ;  and  at  Islay  the  disheartening 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Conflans  had,  for 
the  first  time,  reached  him.  Still,  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  provisions,  as 
well  as  his  innate  love  of  glory,  induced 
him  to  make  some  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  original  plan  of  an  invasion, 
and  he  disembarked  on  the  strand  near 
Carrickfergus.  He  had  then  only  about 
600  soldiers,  but,  with  the  addition  of 
some  seamen,  mustered  nearly  1,000 
men.  The  town  was  garrisoned  by 
four  companies  of  the  62d  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Jennings,  without  can- 
non, and  with  a  scanty  supply  of  am- 
munition. The  French  approached, 
and,  after  some  firing  from  the  walls, 
the  garrison,  together  with  the  mayor 
and  some  of  the  armed  townsmen,  re- 
tired into   the  castle,  which  was  in   a 


her  family  to  abandon  her  religion.  Mr.  Saul  wag 
told  from  the  bench  "  that  the  laws  did.  not  presume 
a  Papist  to  exist  in  the  kingdom,  nor  could  they 
breathe  without  the  connivance  of  government."  H« 
and  his  family  were  obliged   to  seek  an  asylum  in 
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dilapidated  state,  but  whicli  they  con- 
tinued to  defend  with  musketry  until 
their  powder  was  nearly  exhausted ; 
several  of  the  assailants,  with  their 
commanding  officer,  the  Marquis  d'Es- 
trees,  being  killed  in  an  attack  upon 
the  gate.  The  besieged  then  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  on 
condition  that  the  town  should  be 
spared  ;  but  contributions  of  provisions 
were  levied  both  on  Carrickfergus  and 
Belfast,  the  French  threatening  to 
march  on  the  latter  town  if  the  sup- 
plies demanded  were  not  sent.  At 
length,  on  the  26th,  the  invaders  took 
their  departure ;  and  two  days  after 
they  encountered  off  the  Isle  of  Man 
three  English  frigates,  which  had  sailed 
from  Kinsale  in  search  of  them,  under 
Captain  Elliott.  A  sharp  action  en- 
sued. The  French  vessels  were  in  a 
crippled  state ;  but  Thurot  fought  his 
ship  until  the  hold  was  nearly  filled 
with  water  and  the  deck  covered  with 
the  slain.  At  length  he  was  killed, 
and  the  three  French  frigates  soon 
after  struck,  and  were  taken  into  Kam- 
sey ;  but  even  his  enemies  lamented  the 


*  Thurot's  grandfather  was  a  Captain  Parrell  or 
O'Ferrall,  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  James  II. 
at  St.  Germains,  where  he  married  Mademoiselle  Thu- 
rot, the  niece  of  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
The  lady's  family  were  indignant  at  the  match ;  but 
Captain  O'Farrell  died  soon  after  the  marriage,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  his  wife  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  who,  being  educated  by  her 
friends,  assumed  their  name.  When  this  son  grew  up 
he  resided  at  Boulogne,  and  was  the  father  of  the  famous 
sea-captain,  who  left  France  when  a  boy,  and  passed  many 
years  in  London  and  also  some  time  in  Dublin,  where 
he  was  reduced  so  low  that  he  became  the  valet  of  a 
Lord  B .    At  that  time  smuggling  was  not  regarded 


fate  of  the  chivalrous  and  undaunted 
Thurot.* 

George  II.  died  suddenly  at  Kensing- 
ton on  the  25th  of  October,  1760,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George 
III.  The  following  year  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  Whiteboys  became  rife 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  They  com- 
menced in  Tipperary,  and  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of 
landlords,  who,  having  set  their  lands 
far  above  the  value,  on  the  condition  of 
allowing  the  tenants  certain  common- 
ages to  lighten  the  burden,  subsequently 
inclosed  these  commons,  and  thus  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  unfortunate 
tenants  to  subsist.  The  people  col- 
lected at  night  and  demolished  the 
fences,  from  which  circumstance  they 
were  first  called  "  Levellers ;"  their 
name  of  Whiteboys  being  given  from 
the  shirts  which  they  wore  outside 
their  clothes  at  their  nightly  gatherings. 
Another  cause  of  their  discontent  was 
the  cruel  exactions  of  the  tithemongers 
— "harpies,"  says  a  contemporary  wri 
ter,  "  who  squeezed  out  the  very  vitals 
of  the  people  ;  and  by  process,  citation. 


as  the  disreputable  pursuit  which  more  recent  ideSiP 
have  made  it.  Many  a  large  fortune,  of  which  the  pos- 
sessors did  not  blush  at  the  source,  was  realized  by  it  • 
and  to  the  adventurous  life  of  a  smuggler  various  cir 
cumstances  conspired  to  commit  young  Thurot.  He 
commanded  sundry  vessels  engaged  in  that  traffic  be- 
tween France  and  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  , 
and  his  enterprising  spirit  obtained  for  him  at  Boulogm 
the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Smugglers.  In  the  war  hfe 
commanded  a  privateer,  and  from  this  he  was  taker, 
into  the  French  navy,  in  which  he  soon  became  distin 
guished  for  his  naval  skill  and  bravery. — See  a  memc^i 
of  him  written  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  John  F  Purand  ■ 
also  the  Annual  Register  for  1760, 
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and  sequestration,  dragged  from  them 
the  little  which  the  landlord  had  left 
them."*  "  At  last,"  says  Young,  "the 
Whiteboys  set  up  to  be  the  general 
redressors  of  gi-ievances;  punished  all 
obnoxious  individuals  who  advanced 
the  value  of  lands,  or  hired  farms  over 
their  heads;  and  havinc]:  taken  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice  into  their  own 
hands,  were  not  very  exact  in  the  dis- 
tribution of   it The 

barbarities  they  committed  were  shock- 
ing. One  of  their  usual  punishments, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  severe,  was 
taking  people  out  of  their  beds,  carrying 
them  naked  in  winter,  on  horseback, 
for  some  distance,  and  burying  them 
up  to  their  chin  in  a  hole  filled  with 
briei's,  not  fors^ettino;  to  cut  off  one  of 
their  ears."f  These  outrages  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  counties  of  Wa- 
terford,  Cork,  and  Tipperary.  In  1762 
a  government  commission  reported  that 
the  riotei-s  were  persons  of  different 
religious  persuasions,  and  that  none  of 
them  showed  any  disaffection  to  the 
government,  a  report  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  judges  on  the  Munster 
circuit.  A  special  commission  was  sent 
down  to  try  a  number  of  the  offenders; 
and  Sir  Richard  Aston,  chief-justice  of 


*  Enquiry  into  the  causes  of  tJte  outrages  committed  by 
the  Levellers.  Arthur  Toiing,  who  travelled  in  Ireland 
while  these  disturbances  prevailed  there,  describes  their 
causes  in  nearly  similar  terms,  and  he  adds :  "  Acts 
were  passed  for  their  punishment,  which  seemed  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  Barbary  ;  by  one,  they  were  to 
be  hanged  under  certain  circumstances,  without  the  com- 
mon formalities  of  a  trial,  which,  though  repealed  the 
((dlowin£'  session,  marks  the  spirit  of  p^mishment ;  while 


the  common  pleas,  became  so  popular 
for  the  impartiality  which  he  displayed 
on  the  occasion,  that  the  country-people 
lined  the  roads  as  he  passed  to  give 
expression  to  their  gratitude.  Father 
Nicholas  Sheehy,  the  parish  priest  of 
Clogheen,  drew  upon  himself  the  ani 
mosity  of  the  landlords  by  the  zeal  he 
evinced  in  advocating  the  cause  of  his 
poor  pai'ishioners.  In  1765  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  offering  a  reward  of 
£300  for  his  arrest  as  a  person  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and,  although  he  might 
easily  have  escaped  to  France,  he  felt 
so  conscious  of  his  innocence,  that  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  offering 
to  surrender  and  save  the  govei'nment 
the  money,  provided  he  was  tiied  in 
Dublin  instead  of  Cloumel.  His  offer 
was  accepted,  and  after  a  minute  inves- 
tigation of  the  charges  against  him  he 
was  acquitted ;  the  only  witnesses  pro- 
duced by  his  accusers  being  a  woman 
of  abandoned  character,  a  man  charged 
with  horse-stealing,  and  a  vagrant  boy, 
all  three  being  taken  from  the  Clonmel 
jail  and  suborned  to  prosecute  him. 
His  enemies,  anticipating  such  a  result, 
had  trumped  up  a  chai-ge  of  murder 
against  him,  and  had  him  carried  back 
to  Clonmel ;  where,  on  the  sole  evidence 


others  remain  yet  the  law  of  the  land,  that  would,  il 
executed,  tend  more  to  raise  than  quell  an  insurrection. 
From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
never  thought  of  a  radical  cure,  from  overlooking  the 
real  cause  of  the  disease,  which,  in  fact,  lay  in  them- 
selves, and  not  in  the  ^vTetches  they  doomed  to  the  ga»- 
Iowa."— Tour,  part  ii.,  p.  30,  ed.  1780. 
t  Tour,  p.  76. 
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of  the  same  vile  witnesses,  whose  testi- 
mony failed  in  Dublin,  he  was  con- 
victed, and  three  days  aftei",  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1766,  was  hanged  and  quar- 
tered at  Clonniel.* 

Associations  similar  to  those  of  the 
Whiteboys  were  formed  among  the 
Protestant  peasantry  of  the  North, 
under  the  names  of  "  Hearts-of-oak 
boys"  and  "  Hearts-of-steel  boys."  The 
former  of  these  banded  themselves,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  abolition  of 
a  custom  of  compulsory  road-making, 
known  as  the  six  days'  labor,  which  the 
gentry  had  converted  most  unjustly  to 
their  own  advantage  ;  but  the  oppres- 
sive tithe  system,  and  the  exorbitant 
rents  charged  for  bogs,  became,  in  the 
next  place,  subjects  of  complaint,  and 
like  the  southern  malcontents,  the 
Hearts-ofoak  boys  made  themselves 
general  reformers  of  agrarian  abuses. 
They  committed  numerous  acts  of 
violence  in  the  years  1762  and  1763; 
but  the  grievances  of  which  they 
complained  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  parliament,  and  in  some  measure 
redressed  ;  while  those  under  which  the 
southern  peasantry  groaned  were  left 
untouched.  For  the  unhappy  White- 
boys,  there  was  no  remedy  but  the 
gibbet.     The  Hearts-ot-steel   boys  did 


*  Fatlier  Slieehy  died  protestingliis  innocence,  and  tliere 
is  no  doubt  that  hjs  execution  was  as  foul  a  murder  as 
ever  was  perpetrated  under  the  cover  of  law.  The 
principal  managers  of  the  prosecution  were  the  Rev. 
John  Hewetson,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Maude ;  who,  with  the  earl  of  Carrick  and  Mr.  John  Bag- 
well, distinguished  themselves  by  their  activity  against 
the  ^Vhitpboys.     Father  Sheehy's  grave,  in  the  church- 
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not  make  their  p>ppearance  till  1769, 
and  for  a  few  years  they  gave  the 
government  considerable  trouble.  They 
associated  to  resist  the  rack-renting 
practices  of  the  middlemen,  and  the 
severe  measures  employed  to  put  down 
their  disturbances  led  to  an  extensive 
emigration  to  America, 

Returning  to  the  proceedino^s  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  we  find  that  in  1762 
a  bill  was  passed  without  a  division,  to 
enable  Catholics  to  lend  money  on  the 
security  of  real  property,  but  was  sup- 
pressed in  England.  The  following 
year  the  attempt  was  renewed  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Mason, 
but  defeated  by  a  majority  of  138  to 
.53 ;  the  Protestant  party  alleging  that 
the  bill  had  been  inadvertently  passed 
on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  session, 
and  that  such  a  measure,  if  adopted, 
would  soon  make  Papists  masters  of  a 
great  part  of  the  landed  interest  of  the 
countiy. 

The  patriots  were  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  vehement  attacks  upon  the 
pension  list,  which  had  grown  into  a 
monstrous  source  of  abuse.  The  Eng- 
lish privy  council  assumed  the  right  of 
granting  any  pensions  they  chose  out 
of  the  Irish  revenue.  In  1763  the 
pensions  on  the  Irish  civil  establishment, 


yard  of  Qogheen,  continues  to  this  day  to  be  visited  with 
veneration  by  the  peasantry.  See  all  the  facts  of  this 
iniquitous  case,  and  of  the  subsequent  persecution,  mi- 
nutely investigated  by  Dr.  Madden  in  the  historical  in- 
troduction to  his  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men ;  also  Curry's  Candid  Inquiry,  &c.,  and  his  Statti 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
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and  therefor*^,  not  including  the  military 
and  certain  special  pensions,  amounted 
to  £72,000,  which  exceeded  the  civil 
list  by  £42,000.  The  revenue  of  the 
country  was  diminishing  and  the  bur- 
dens increasing.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year  the  Irish  debt  was 
£521,162,  and  at  the  close  it  had  risen 
to  £650,000.*  The  subject  gave  rise 
to  violent  heats  in  parliament;  but  a 
juggling  and  evasive  policy,  which  had 
become  fiimiliar  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, prevailed,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
patriots  wei-e  foiled.  The  corrupting 
influence  of  the  court  party  was  con- 
stantly employed  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
the  patriots,  who,  finding  that  the  pen- 
sions went  on  multiplying,  and  that 
all  their  agitation  on  that  point  was 
abortive,  took  up  the  more  general 
question  of  parliamentary  reform. 
Hithei'to  the  duration  of  parliament  in 
Ireland  depended  solely  on  the  will  of 
the  king,  and  might  be  prolonged  during 
an  entire  reign,  as  happened  in  that  of 
George  II.  In  England  the  duration 
was  limited  by  the  septennial  act  of 
George  I. ;  and  in  1765  the  Irish  Com- 
mons passed  the  heads  of  a  similar 
bill  for  Ireland ;  but  the  measure  was 
suppressed  in  England,  and  in  reply  to 
an  address  to  the  king,  a  very  ungra- 
cious answer  was  returned.  Lord 
Towushend  was  appointed  lord-lieuten- 
ant in  1767,  and  came  over  determined 


*  The  Irish  income  aud  expenditure,  as  calculated  in 
1763,  stood  thus :  the  military  expenditure  for  two  years, 
£980,956  ;  the  civil  ditto,  £242,956  ;  extraordinary  and 
contingent  expenses,  £300,000     total  expenditure  for 


to  bi-eak  up  a  system  of  corruption, 
which,  although  of  its  own  creation, 
the  Irish  government  then  found  to  be 
an  insupportable  tyranny.  A  certain 
number  of  parliamentary  leaders  were 
at  that  time  known  as  undertakers, 
whom  it  was  necessary  for  government 
to  keep  in  its  pay,  at  a  large  cost,  and 
who  "  undertook,"  as  the  phrase  went, 
upon  certain  terms,  to  carry  the  "  king's 
business"  through  parliament.  These 
leaders  were  made  the  channels  for  all 
places,  pensions,  and  other  court  favors, 
— a  privilege  which  was  indispensable 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  compact ; 
and  in  order  to  crush  the  system,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  the  stream  of  favor 
flow  directly  from  the  government.  A 
great  commotion  in  political  cii'cles  was 
the  consequence :  yet,  nothing  more  had 
been  done  than  to  substitute  one  system 
of  political  profligacy  for  another;  and 
by  traflScking  in  corruption  more  in  de- 
tail, the  government  soon  found  that  it 
had  only  subjected  itself  to  a  more  op- 
pressive incubus.  Loi'd  Townshend'a 
convivial  habits  and  lavish  distribution 
of  favors  made  him  for  some  time  pop- 
ular ;  but  there  were  not  wanting  able 
and  honest  men  to  expose  the  debasing 
influence  of  his  policy,  and  his  popular- 
ity was  soon  turned  into  contempt  and 
detestation.f  In  1767  another  septen- 
nial bill  was  passed  and  transmitted  to 
England,  where  it  was  transformed  into 

two  years,  £1,523,232  ;  total  revonue  for  that  period, 
£1,209,804 ;  excess  of  expenditure  to  be  added  to  na 
tional  debt,  £314,248. 
t  Witty  and  powerful  invectives  against  Lord  Town 
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an  octennial  one.  By  this  alteration  it 
was  hoped  to  secure  its  rejection ;  but 
tlie  Irish  parliament,  on  the  contrary, 
accepted  it  as  an  instalment  of  reform, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  by 
Charles  Lucas  and  his  friends,  after  so 
many  years  of  agitation  on  the  subject. 
A  new  parliament  was  now  to  be 
elected,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  strong 
majority  for  the  government,  Lol'd 
Townshend  scattered  bribes  profusely, 
and  employed  every  species  of  corrup- 
tion. In  all  his  bargains,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  as  an  open  question 
the  right  of  the  Irish  parliament  to 
originate  its  own  money-bills ;  and 
upon  this  important  point  he  came  to 
a  collision  with  the  parliament,  which 
met  on  the  l7th  of  October,  1769. 
The  English  privy  council  sent  over  a 
money-bill,  which  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  rejected,  "  because  it  had  not 
its  origin  in  that  house."  Following 
the  precedent  of  Lord  Sydney  in  1692, 
Lord  Townshend  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  26th  of  December,  caused 
the  Commons  to  be  summoned  to  the 
bar,  animadverted  in  strong  terms  on 
their  proceedings,  and  having  ordered 
the  clerk  to  enter  his  protest  on  the 
journals  of  the  house,  in  vindication  of 
the  I'oyal  prerogative,  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, which  was  not  again  permitted 
to  meet  until  the  26th  of  February, 
1*771.      The    excitement   produced    by 

shend  were  published  during  his  administration  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  and  were  subsequently  collected  in 
a  volume,  entitled  ".  Baratariana."  Their  principal 
writers  were,  Sir  Hercules  Langrisiie,  Flood,  Parser, 


this  proceeding  surpassed  any  thing  of 
the  kind  since  the  affair  of  Wood's 
half-pence. 

Meantime  fatal  dissensions  prevailed 
in  the  Catholic  body,  and  retarded  its 
progress.  The  committee  had  prepared 
an  address  to  Geoi-ge  III.  on  his  acces- 
sion. It  was  signed  by  600  persons ', 
but  the  clergy  and  nobility  would  not 
give  their  concurrence,  and  some  of 
them  met  at  Trim  and  adopted  a  sep- 
arate addi'ess.  The  committee  next 
ventured  to  lay  before  the  throne  a 
"  remonstrance"  or  statement  of  theii 
grievances,  and  rose  considerably  ir 
importance ;  some  of  the  Catholic  no 
bility  beginning  to  co-operate  with 
them.  A  division,  however,  sprung 
up,  in  which  Lord  Trimbleston,  a  man 
of  overbearing  and  dictatorial  manners, 
separated  himself,  and  was  followed  by 
others  ;  while  Lord  or  Count  Taaffe,  a 
nobleman  of  quite  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, continued  to  identify  himself  with 
the  committee.  At  length  this  first 
Catholic  association,  having  gradually 
melted  away,  expired  in  1763.  Lord 
Townshend's  parliament,  on  reassem- 
bling in  1771,  passed  an  act  to  enable  a 
Catholic  to  take  a  long  lease  of  fifry 
acres  of  bog,  to  which,  if  the  bog  were 
too  deep  for  a  foundation,  half  an  acre 
of  arable  land  might  be  added  for  a 
house ;  but  this  holding  should  not  be 
within  a  mile  of  any  city  or  town,  and 

Bushe,  and  Henry  Grattan,  the  last  named  being  then  a 
young  man.  The  viceroy  was  supported  in  anotbe? 
clever  series  of  papers  called  "  The  Bachelor." 
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if  half  the  bog  were  not  reclaimed  in 
twenty-one  years,  the  lease  was  forfeit- 
ed. This  paltry  concession  shows  what 
little  progress  Catholic  interests  had 
made  in  the  interval ;  and  the  viceroy 
thought  it  necessary  to  counterbalance 
it  by  an  act  to  add  £10  a  year  to  the 
pension  of  £30  offered  to  any  "  Popish 
priest  duly  converted  to  the  Protestant 
religion."  The  pitiful  temptation  to 
proselytism  was  styled  "Townshend's 
golden  drops"  by  the  wits  of  the  day. 

Lord  Townshend  was  succeeded  in 
the  Irish  government,  in  1772,  by  the 
earl  of  Harcourt,  whose  administration 
commenced  under  more  favorable  au- 
spices. In  1773  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  lay  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  income  of  Irish  absentee 
landlords  who  would  not  reside  in  Ire- 
land at  least  six  months  in  each  year. 
The  measure  was  exceedingly  popular, 
and  the  government,  supporting  it  as 
an  open  question,  rose  greatly  in  public 
favor ;  but  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
great  land-owners,  many  of  whom  re- 
sided altogether  in  England,  prevailed, 
and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

In  1775  hostilities  commenced  be- 
tween England  and  her  revolted  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  the  English  parliament 
discussed  the  propriety  of  relieving  Ire- 
land from  some  of  her  commercial  dis- 
abilities. The  concessions  made  were 
jtrifling,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
rule  so  well  established  in  Irish  history. 


*  It  was  in   the  same  memorable  year  (1775)  that 
Henry  G  rattan  first  entered  parliament,  as  member  for 


that  the  season  of  England's  weakness 
and  alarm  has  ever  been  that  of  redress 
and  hope  for  Ireland.  We  shall  see  it 
further  illustrated  as  we  proceed.  On 
the  23d  of  November,  the  same  year,  a 
message  from  the  lord-lieutenant  in- 
formed the  Irish  parliament  that  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  his  majesty's 
American  dominions  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  demand  a  draft  of  4,000  men 
from  the  Irish  establishment, — these 
troops,  however,  not  to  be  a  charge  on 
the  Irish  revenue  during  their  absence 
from  the  kingdom  ;  and  an  equal  num 
ber  of  foreign  Protestant  troops  to  be 
•sent  to  replace  them.  The  Commons 
readilv  assented -to  the  removal  of  the 
4,000  men  as  required,  on  the  promised 
condition  that  the  country  should  at 
the  same  time  be  relieved  from  their 
pay ;  but  the  second  proposition  was 
respectfully  declined,  the  house  resolv- 
ing that  the  loyal  people  of  Ireland 
would  be  able  so  to  exert  themselves 
as  to  make  the  aid  of  foreign  soldiers 
unnecessary.  This  resolution  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority.  It  surprised 
and  perplexed  the  ministry,  and  was  in 
fact  the  first  foreshadowing  of  the  vol- 
unteer system ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  viceroy's  engagement  to  free 
Ireland  fi'om  the  charge  of  the  troops 
to  be  withdrawn  from  that  kingdom, 
elicited  an  indignant  vote  of  censure 
from  the  English  parliament,  and  was 
repudiated  by  the  minister.* 


the  borough  of  Charlemont,  and  that  Daniel  O'Connell 
was  born. 
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To  prevent  a  supply  of  provisions 
from  reachins;'  the  Americans  from  Ire- 
land,  an  embai-go  was  laid  on  the  ex- 
portation of  Irish  commodities.  This 
proceeding  had  a  disastrous  effect. 
The  agriculturists  v^^ere  quite  ruined; 
the  tenantry  were  unable  to  pay  their 
rents  ;  the  manufacturers  were  thrown 
upon  public  charity  for  support ;  the 
revenue  fell  away  ;  and,  the  infamous 
pension  list  being  still  continued,  the 
Irish  debt  rose  to  £994,890.  Resolu- 
tions and  addresses  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  were  moved  in 
the  Irish  parliament  by  the  patriots, 
but  to  no  purpose.  In  England  tho 
American  war  was  unpopular,  but  in 
Ireland  it  was  still  more  so.  Sympathy 
for  the  revolted  colonies  was  publicly 
expressed,  to  the  intense  alarm  of  the 
government.  In  1*775  the  thanks  of 
the  city  of  Dublin  were  voted  in  the 
common  council  to  Lord  Effingham  for 
having  thrown  up  his  commission  rather 
than  draw  his  sword  against  his  fellow- 
subjects  of  America;  and  this  feeling 
continued  to  gain  ground.  The  analogy 
between  Ireland  and  America  was  ob- 
vious. In  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Rigby,  arguing  in  support 
of  the  sordid  policy  of  his  country,  as- 
serted that  the  parliament  of  Gi'eat 
Britain  had  clearly  as  much  right  to 
tax  Ireland  as  to  tax  America.  Never 
was  there  a  more  rash  or  ill-timed  com- 
parison. It  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
that,  where  the  cases  were  so  similar,  a 
similar  mode  of  redressing  grievances 
might  be  resorted  to. 


In  1777,  Lord  Harcourt  was  recalled, 
and  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshii-e  being 
sent  over  as  lord-lieutenant,  announced 
to  the  Irish  parliament  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  the  Americans,  at 
the  same  time  making  an  appeal  for 
support  to  his  majesty's  faithful  people 
of  Ireland.  The  Commons  immediately 
voted  a  sum  of  £300,000,  to  be  raised 
by  a  tontine  ;  but  this  was  an  absurd 
stretch  of  generosity,  which  the  patriots 
opposed  in  vain ;  and  a  message  from 
the  viceroy  soon  after  admitted  the  in- 
ability of  the  country  to  raise  the 
money.  In  October  this  year,  General 
Burgoyne  and  his  army  of  6,000  men 
surrendered  to  the  American  general. 
Gage.  The  news  produced  consterna- 
tion, and  Lord  North  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  that  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Ii-ish  Catholics  rijia:ht  be  relaxed  ; 
but  bigotry  was  still  predominant  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  no  attempt  of 
that  nature  had  any  chance  of  success. 
In  January,  1778,  the  independence  of 
the  American  States  was  acknowledged 
by  France,  and  many  weeks  did  not 
elapse  until  a  bill  for  the  partial  relief 
of  the  Catholics  unanimously  passed  the 
English  parliament.  With  this  inroad 
upon  bigotry  for  a  precedent,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  the  25th 
of  May  the  same  year.  The  measure 
had  the  approbation  of  government, 
and  the  general  support  of  the  patriots, 
yet  it  was  only  after  a  severe  contest 
and  eight  divisions  that  it  was  carried 
by  the   small   majority  of  nine  votes. 
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In   the  House  of  Loi-ds  two-thirds  of 
the  members  voted  for  it.* 

It  was  near  the  close  of  1779  when 
the  Irish  parliament  was  again  called 
together,  and  in  the  mean  time  distress 
and  discontent  had  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Appeals  to  the  im- 
becile and  bankrupt  government  re- 
ceived no  reply  ;  the  people  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources;  agitation  for 
free  trade  and  in  favor  of  Irish  manu- 
factures became  general ;  and  the  vol- 
unteering system  had  been  set  on  foot, 
and  already  made  considerable  prog- 
ress. The  secretary  of  state  sent  infor- 
mation to  Belfast  that  two  or  three 
privateers  in  company  might  be  ex- 
pected in  that  vicinity ;  and  the  people 
were  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
government  had  no  troops  available 
for  their  defence,  except  some  sixty 
horse  and  a  couple  of  companies  of  in- 
valids. They  were  in  fact  told  that 
government  could  not  protect  them. 
A  vivid  recollection  of  Thurot's  visit 
to  their  neio;hborhood,  some  nineteen 
years  before,  was  still  preserved  at  Bel- 
fast, and  the  attempt  made  at  that  time 
to  raise  an  armed  force  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders was  also  remembered.  The  ex- 
ample of  1760  was  followed  in   1779, 

*  This  act — 18th  Geo.  III.,  ch.  60 — repealed  bo  much 
of  the  11th  and  12th  Wm.  ni.,ch.  4,  as  affected  the  in- 
heritance or  purchase  of  property  by  Catholics  ;  a  Cath- 
olic who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  framed  four  years 
before  might  take  or  dispose  of  a  lease  for  999  years  ; 
the  unnatural  right  given  to  a  child  on  embracing  the 
Protestant  religion  to  demand  a  maintenance  and  alter 
the  succession  was  abolished ;  and  tlie  clauses  authoriz- 
ing the  prosecution  of  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  the  im- 
lurisoument  of  Po]nsh  scboolmasters,  were  repealed. 


and  to  the  men  of  Belfast,  therefore,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  glory  of  having 
originated  the  volunteers.f  So  ra])idly 
did  the  movement  spread,  that  in  the 
month  of  May  the  number  of  volunteer 
companies  had  begun  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  government ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  in 
and  near  Coleraine,  amounted  to  •3,925. 
Hardy  states  that  in  the  first  year 
42,000  volunteers  were  enrolled. J 

Parliament  havino^  met  on  the  12th 
of  October,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  depicting 
vividly  in  a  preamble  the  distressed 
state  of  the  countr}^,  and  concluding 
with  a  resolution,  that  the  only  re- 
source for  their  expiring  commerce  was 
to  open  a  free  export  trade,  and  to  allow 
his  majesty's  Irish  subjects  to  enjoy  theii 
natural  birthrio^ht.  Several  of  the  min- 
isterial  members,  and  among  others,  Mr. 
Flood,  who  then  held  a  place  under 
government,  supported  the  amendment; 
but  Mr.  Grattan's  preamble  was  got  rid 
of,  and  another  amendment,  less  gal- 
ling to  government,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hussey  Burgh,  prime  sergeant,  and 
unanimously  adopted, — namely,  "  that 
it  is  not   by  temporary  expedients,  but 


f  A  volunteer  corps  had  been  organized  in  Kilkenny, 
against  the  Whiteboys,  in  1770  ;  they  were  called  the 
Kilkenny  Rangers  ;  other  armed  parties  had  alsc)  been 
raised  before  this  period  in  various  localities  ;  but  the 
great  national  volunteer  movement,  strictly  speaking, 
dates  from  the  arming  at  Belfast  in  the  beginning  of 
1779,  its  primary  object   being  to  repel  foreign   ima 


sion. 
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by  a  free  trade  alone,  that  this  nation 
is  now  to  be  saved  from  impending 
ruin."  When  the  speaker  carried  the 
resolution  from  the  parliament  house  to 
the  castle,  lie  passed  between  ranks  of 
the  Dublin  volunteers,  drawn  up  in 
arms  under  their  commander^  the  duke 
of  Leinster,*  amid  the  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations of  a  vast  assemblage  of 
people  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  national  army 
for  their  array  on  the  occasion.  On 
the  13th  of  November,-  Lord  North  in- 
troduced in  the  English  parliament 
three  propositions  for  the  relief  of  L'ish 
commerce.  The  first  permitted  a  free 
exportation  of  L'ish  wool  and  woollen 
manufactures  ;  the  second  made  a  simi- 
lar concession  for  Irish  glass  manufac- 
tures ;  and  the  thii-d  granted  freedom 
of  trade  with  the  British  plantations, 
on  cei'tain  conditions,  of  which  the 
basis  was  an  equality  of  taxes  and  cus- 
toms. Bills  embodying  the  two  former 
propositions  were  immediately  passed, 
but  the  third  was  deferred  for  a  short 
time.  These  measures  had  little  effect 
in  calming  the  agitation  in  Ireland  ; 
the  ideas  of  the  people  expanded  with 
their  success,  and  they  now  looked  for 
nothing  short  of  their  full  constitutional 
rights,  and  the  liberation  of  their 
country  from  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  parliament.  On  the  19th  of 
Ap'.il,  1780,  Mr.  Grattan  moved,  "that 
no  power   on  earth,  save   that   of  the 


*  This   nobleman  was  William  Robert,  the  second 
duke.     His  father  was  James,  the  twentieth  earl  of  Kil- 


king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland, 
had  a  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland." 
His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  a  mag- 
nificent exertion  of  his  eloquence.  He 
said :  "  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a 
public  lie  in  the  shape  of  an  amend- 
ment ;  neither,  speaking  for  the  subject's 
freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of  faction.  I 
wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe  in  this 
our  land,  in  common  with  my  fellow- 
subjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no 
ambition,  unless  it  be  the  ambition  to 
break  your  chain  and  contemplate  your 
glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied,  as  long 
as  the  meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has 
a  link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  to 
his  rags.  He  may  be  naked,  he  shall 
not  be  in  irons ;  and  I  do  see  the  time 
is  at  hand,  the  spirit  has  gone  forth,  the 
declaration  is  planted,  and  though  great 
men  should  apostatize,  yet  the  cause 
will  live;  and  though  the  public  speaker 
should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall 
outlast  the  organ  which  conveyed  it, 
and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word 
of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the 
prophet,  but  surviv^e  him."  At  the  sug- 
gestion, however,  of  Mr.  Flood,  after 
an  interesting  debate,  which  lasted  un- 
til six  oVlock  in  the  morning,  the  ques- 
tion was  not  brought  to  a  division,  and 
the  resolution  thus  did  not  appear  on 
the  journals  of  the  house.  This  result 
gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  which 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  tendency 
of  various   acts    of  the   British    parlia- 

dare,  who  was  created  marf]uis  of  Kildare  iu  1761,  and 
duke  of  Leinster  in  1766. 
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merit  to  iritate  the  Irish  nation.  Thus 
the  annual  mutiny  bill  sent  over  from 
the  Irish  parliament  was  returned,  al- 
tered into  a  permanent  one ;  and  by 
the  influence  of  government  it  was 
adopted  in  its  altered  form. 

Meantime,  the  spirit  of  volunteering 
had  rapidly  gained  ground.  The  num- 
bers enrolled  were  stated  to  amount  this 
year  to  over  40,000  men,  unpaid,  self- 
clothed,  self-organized,  and  called  into 
existence  by  no  other  authority  than 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  country.  The  affrighted  gov- 
ernment was  induced  to  deliver  to  them 
16,000  stand  of  arms,  and  they  had 
also  begun  to  raise  a  considerable  artil- 
lery force.  They  selected  their  own 
officers.  They  rose  into  existence  free 
from  any  pledge,  and  totall}''  unshackled 
by  any  government  control.  They 
were  assiduous  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  military  discipline,  and  were 
materially  aided  in  that  object  by 
numbers  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
returned  invalided  from  the  American 
war.  In  proportion  as  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  foreign  invasion  became  dissi- 
pated, they  turned  their  attention  to 
their  political  rights  :  each  corps  ex- 
pressed its  opinions  in  resolutions,  which 
were  published  in  the  journals ;  and  ef- 
foi'ts  were  successfully  made  to  unite  all 
the  volunteer  corps  in  Ireland  by  a  com- 
bined organization ;  the  earl  of  Charle- 
mont  beins^  chosen  commander-in-chief. 


*  The  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Jolan  O'Neill, 
of  Shane's  castle ;  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon, 


The  session  of  1780  closed  on  the  2d 
of  September,  and  the  earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire having  displeased  the  ministry 
by  the  weakness  of  his  administration, 
was  recalled,  the  earl  of  Carlisle  being 
sent  to  replace  him.  The  new  viceroy 
found  the  nation  profoundly  agitated 
by  the  two  great  questions  of  free  trade 
and  legislative  independence.  During 
the  summer  of  1*781  reviews  of  the  volun- 
teer corps  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  had  a  most  exciting  ef- 
fect. The  organization  of  the  volunteer 
movement  made  immense  pi'ogress ; 
and  when  Lord  Carlisle  met  the  Irish 
parliament  on  the  9th  of  October,  it  was 
plain  from  the  conciliatory  tone  of  his 
address,  that  he  durst  not  hazard  a 
stronger  policy  than  his  predecessor. 
He  omitted,  however,  all  mention  of  the 
volunteers,  whom  government  wished 
to  check  and  disarm  without  daring  to 
make  the  attempt.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  O'Neil,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  vote  was  unanimously  passed,  thank- 
ing the  volunteers  "  for  their  exertions 
and  continuance,  and  for  their  loyal 
and  spirited  declarations  on  the  late 
expected  invasion."*  The  debates  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  this 
period  were  constantly  of  the  deepest 
interest.  Government  had,  indeed,  se- 
cured a  corrupt  majority,  with  which 
it  was  able  to  carry  almost  every  meas- 
ure that  it  desired  ;  but  on  the  popular 
side,  there   was   an    array   of  brilliant 


afterwards  Lord  Clare ;  but  the  government  having  been 
obliged  to  acquiesce,  it  was  carried  without  a  division. 
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talent,  which  swayed  public  opinion, 
and  which  no  government  could  at  all 
times  safely  resist.  Grattau's  fervid 
and  thrilling  eloquence  was  always 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
His  popularity  was  unbounded.*  Flood 
had  sacrificed  place  to  principle,  and 
his  now  unrestrained  adhesion  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion, f  At  length  news  arrived  that 
Lord  Cornwallis's  army  had  surrender- 
ed to  the  French  in  America.  It  was  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  dismay  for  Eng- 
land ;  but  with  that  generous  sympathy 
which  England's  misfortunes  have  seldom 
failed  to  elicit  from  Irishmen,  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Yelverton,  voted  an  address  of  loy- 
alty -and  attachment  to  the  king,  and 
readily  granted  the  supplies  which 
were  demanded.  Still,  some  of  the 
patriots  abstained  from  these  votes,  lest 
they  should  be  understood  as  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. On  the  Tth  of  December,  Mr. 
Grattan  informed  the  house,  that  their 


*  "  The  address  and  the  language  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  were  perfectly  original ;  from  his  first  essay 
in  parliament,  a  strong  sensation  had  been  excited  by 
the  point  and  eccentricity  of  his  powerful  eloquence ; 
nor  was  it  long  until  those  transcendent  talents,  which 
afterwards  distinguished  this  celebrated  personage,  were 
perceived  rising  above  ordinary  capacities,  and,  as  a 
charm,  communicating  to  his  countrymen  that  energy, 
that  patriotism,  and  that  perseverance,  for  which  he 
himself  became  so  eminently  distinguished ;  his  action, 
his  tone,  his  elocution  in  public  speaking,  bore  no  re- 
Bemblanco  to  that  of  any  other  person ;  the  flights  of 
genius,  the  arrangements  of  composition,  and  the  solid 
Btrength  of  connected  reasoning,  were  singularly  blended 
in  hia  fiery,  yet  deliberative  language ;  he  thought  in 
logic,  and  he  spoke  in  antithesis  ;  his  irony  and  his  sa- 
tire, rapid  and  epigramniatic,  bore  down  all  opposition, 

83 


debt  at  that  time,  including  annuities, 
amounted  to  £2,667,600,  an  enorm.oua 
sum,  accumulated  in  a  few  years  by 
patronage  and  corruption.  On  tht) 
11th,  Mr.  Flood  moved  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  Poyniug  s  law, 
but  the  motion  was  negative^i  by  a  di- 
vision of  139  to  67,  the  usi/j]  majority 
of  the  government. 

Events  which  constitute  a  memorable 
and  glorious  era  in  Irish  )iistory  were 
now  at  hand.  On  the  28^ h  of  Decem- 
ber, 1781,  the  officers  of  the  southern 
battalion  of  the  first  Ulster  regiment 
of  volunteers,  commanded  by  Loi'd 
Charlemont,  met  together  at  Armagh  ; 
and,  having  declared  that  they  beheld 
with  the  utmost  concern  the  little  at- 
tention paid  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Ireland  by  the  majority  of  their  rep- 
resentatives in  parliament,  they  invited 
every  volunteer  association  throughout 
Ulster  to  send  delegates  to  deliberate 
on  the  alarming  situation  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  fixed  Friday,  February  15th, 
1782,  for  the  assembly  of  delegates,  to 


and  left  him  no  rival  in  the  broad  field  of  eloquent  in' 
vective;  his  ungraceful  action,  however,  and  the  hesi- 
tating tardiness  of  his  first  sentences,  conveyed  no  favor- 
able impression  to  those  who  listened  only  to  his  exor- 
dium ;  but  the  progress  of  his  brilliant  and  manly 
eloquence,  soon  absorbed  every  idea  but  that  of  admira- 
tion at  the  overpowering  extent  of  his  intellectual 
faculties."  Such  was  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  estimate 
of  Henry  Grattan's  eloquence. — See  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Irish  Nation,  pp.  88,  89. 

f  Mr.  Flood  held  office  during  the  administrationa  of 
Lords  Harcourt  and  Buckinghamsliire  ;  but  in  1780  he 
resigned,  on  the  ground  that  the  line  of  policy  which  Vt 
had  undertaken  to  support  was  not  adopted  by  govem. 
ment.  He  was  subsequently  able  to  boast  that  wMU 
in  office  he  had  never  shrunk  from  his  duty  to  hie  coua 
try. 
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take  place  at  Dungannon.  Tlie  pro- 
ceediuo-s  of  the  Irisli  volunteers  had 
hithe?'to  derived  weight  as  well  from 
their  moderation  as  from  their  firmness 
and  numbers ;  they  combined,  in  an 
eminent  decrree,  the  character  of  citizens 
and  of  soldiers  ;  temperate  and  peace- 
able, as  well  as  armed  and  disciplined, 
there  was  something  singularly  impos- 
ing and  dignified  in  their  aspect ;  and 
it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  in 
their  organization  great  prudence  and 
patriotism,  as  well  as  vast  military 
power.  The  invitation  of  the  Ulster 
regiment  was  responded  to  by  143  vol- 
unteer corps  of  the  northern  province, 
and  government  durst  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  meeting.  The  delegates 
assembled  at  Dungannon  on  the  ap- 
pointed day ;  most  of  them  were  men 
of  large  properties  and  of  acknowledged 
patriotism  ;  they  felt  the  weighty  im- 
port of  their  proceedings,  which  would 
pledge  the  country  to  a  course  that 
might  involve  a  hostile  collision  with 
Great  Britain.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  the  chui'ch,  a  circumstance  which 
enhanced  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ; 
Colonel  William  Irvine  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  twenty-one  resolutions 
were  adopted.  These  wei-e  in  substance 
as  follows: 

*  The  address  of  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  par- 
liamentary minority  was  couched  in  the  following  spir- 
ited words :  "  We  thank  you  for  your  noble  and  spirited, 
though  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts,  in  defence  of  the 
great  constitutional  and  commercial  rights  of  your 
eonntry.  Go  on!  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  is  with  you,  and  in  a  free  country  the  voice  of 
the  people  must  prevail.  We  know  our  duty  to  our 
sovereign,  and  are  loyaL    We  know  our  duty  to  o\a- 


That  whereas  it  has  been  asserted 
that  volunteers,  as  such,  could  not  with 
propriety  debate  or  publish  their  opin- 
ions on  political  subjects,  or  on  the 
conduct  of  parliament  or  public  men: 
Resolved,  that  a  citizen,  by  learning 
the  use  of  arms,  does  not  abandon  any 
of  his  civil  rights.  Resolved,  that  the 
claim  of  any  body  of  men  other  than 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ire- 
land, to  make  laws  to  bind  this  king- 
dom, is  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a 
grievance ;  that  the  powers  exercised 
by  the  privy  councils  of  both  kingdoms, 
under  color  or  pretence  of  the  law  of 
Poynings,  ai-e  unconstitutional  and  a 
grievance ;  that  the  ports  of  Ireland 
are  by  right  open  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries not  at  war  with  the  king ;  that  a 
mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in  point  of  du- 
ration fi'om  session  to  session,  is  uncon- 
stitutional ;  that  the  independence  of 
the  judges  is  equally  essential  to  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  as  in  England ;  that  it  was 
their  decided  and  unalterable  determi- 
nation to  seek  a  redress  of  these  griev- 
ances ;  that  the  minority  in  pai-liament 
who  had  supported  their  constitutional 
rights  were  entitled  to  thanks  ;*  that 
four  members  from  each  county  of  Ul- 
ster should  be  appointed  a  committee. 

selves,  and  are  resolved  to  be  free.  We  seek  for  our 
rights,  and  no  more  than  our  rights ;  and  in  so  just  a 
pursuit  we  should  doubt  the  being  of  a  Providence  if 
we  doubted  of  success."  The  last  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  Dungannon  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Grattan 
to  Mr.  Dobbs,  just  before  the  latter  gentleman  left  Dub- 
lin to  attend  the  convention.  It  was  passed  with  two 
dissentient  votea. 
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till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  act  for 
the  volunteer  corps  there  represented, 
anfl  to  communicate  with  other  volun- 
teei'  associations ;  that  they  held  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion  to  be  equally  sacred  in  others 
as  in  themselves,  and,  therefore,  as  men 
and  as  Irishmen,  as  Christians  and  as 
Protestants,  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  penal  laws  against  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 

Such  was  the  famous  convention  of 
Dungannon.  Its  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  volunteer  corps  of  Ireland, 
and  served  as  the  basis  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  in  both  countries.*  In  a 
word,  a  revolution  without  precedent 
in  any  other  country  had  been  achieved. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  these  mem- 
orable resolutions  were  passed,  Mr. 
Gardiner  (afterwai-ds  Lord  Mountjoy) 
introduced  his  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  Catholics.     Some  delay  was  caused 

*  These  resolutions  of  Dungannon  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  only  the  solemn  assertion  of  principles  already 
Bet  forth  in  resolutions  of  volunteer  corps,  discussed  in 
parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  public  opinion.  Thus, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  17S0,  the  Dublin  volunteers,  ■with 
their  general,  the  duke  of  Leinster,  in  the  chair,  resolved 
unanimously,  "  That  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
Ireland  only  are  competent  to  make  laws  binding  the 
subjects  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  we  will  not  obey,  or  give 
operation  to  any  laws,  save  only  those  enacted  by  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  whose  rights  and 
privileges,  jointly  and  severally,  we  are  determined  to 
support  with  our  lives  and  fortunes."  The  eflfective  men 
of  the  volunteer  corps  which  sent  delegates  to  Dungan- 
non, or  which  subsequently  acceded  to  the  Dungannon 
resolutions,  were,  according  to  the  abstract  given  in  the 
appendix  to  Orattan's  Miscellaneous  Works :  In  Ulster, 
84,152  ;  in  Munster,  18,056  ;  in  Connaught,  14,336  :  in 
Leinster,  22,283  ;  total,  88,827  ;  which,  with  the  addition 
of  twenty-two  corps  which  had  acceded  but  made  no  re- 
turns, and  that  were  estimated  at  about  12,000  men, 
made  a  grand  total  for  all  Ireland  of  100,000  men.   The 


by  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  ;  but  the  government  having 
left  it  an  open  question,  Mr.  Gai'diner's 
principal  propositions  were  adopted.f 

On  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  ministry 
Loi'd  Carlisle  retired  from  his  post,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Portland, 
who  was  sworn  into  office  as  lord, 
lieutenant  on  the  14th  of  April,  1782. 
Mr.  Fox  communicated  to  the  British 
parliament  a  royal  message,  recom- 
mending to  their  immediate  considera- 
tion the  adjustment  of  the  questions 
which  produced  so  serious  an  agitation 
in  Ireland.  The  new  viceroy  met  the 
Irish  parliament  on  the  16th  of  April  ; 
and  on  that  day  Mr.  Grattan  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  pointing  out 
the  principal  causes  of  the  discontent 
in  Ireland,  and  declaring  that  to  re- 
move those  causes  the  6th  Geo.  I.,  ch.  5, 
which  assei'ted  the  dependency  of  the 
Irisli    parliament  on  that  of  England, 

artillery  belonging  to  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  several 
provinces,  were  :  In  Ulster,  32  pieces  ;  in  Munster,  32 ; 
in  Connaught,  20  ;  in  Leinster,  38  ;  total,  130  pieces. 

t  Mr.  Gardiner  separated  his  measure  into  three  dif- 
ferent bills.  The  fu-st  enabled  Catholics  to  take,  hold, 
and  dispose  of  lands  and  other  hereditaments  in  the 
same  manner  as  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  ad 
vowsons,  manors,  and  parliamentary  boroughs  ;  it  also 
repealed  the  statutes  against  the  hearing  or  celebrating 
mass ;  against  a  Catholic  having  a  horse  worth  £5  or 
upwards;  and  that  which  empowered  grand-juries  to 
levy  from  Catholics  the  amount  of  any  losses  sustained 
through  privateers,  robbers,  &c.,  and  which  excluded 
them  from  dwelling  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  &c.  The 
second  bill  was  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  enable  Persona 
professing  the  Popish  Religion  to  teach  Schools  in  this 
Kingdom,  and  for  regulating  the  Education  of  Papists, 
and  also  to  repeal  Parts  of  certain  Laws  relative  to  the 
Guardianship  of  their  Children."  These  two  bills  were 
passed  into  law  ;  but  the  third,  which  authorized  inter- 
marriage between  CathoUcs  and  Protestants,  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  eight. 
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should  be  repealed;  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  lords  of  Irelaud  should 
be  lestored;  the  unconstitutional  powers 
of  the  privy  council  should  be  abolished ; 
and  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill  repealed. 
The  motion,  which  was  an  echo  of  the 
leading  resolutions  of  Duugannon,  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.* 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1782,  the  alarm- 
ing state  of  Ireland  was  brought  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  British 
senate,  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne  in  the 
peers,  and  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Com- 
mons; and  resolutions  were  adopted 
declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  parlia- 
ment that  the  6th  Geo.  I.,  entitled,  "An 
Act  for  the  better  securing  the  Depen- 
dency of  Ireland  upon  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,"  ought  to  be  repealed  ;-!• 
and  "  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  both  king- 
doms that  the  connection  between  them 
should  be  established  by  mutual  consent 
upon  a  solid  and  permanent  footing," 
for  which  purpose  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying 
that  measures  conducive  to  that  import- 
ant end  should  be  taken.  These  reso- 
lutions passed  the  lower  house  unani- 
mously, and  in  the  peers  the  only  dis- 
sentient voice  was  that  of  Lord  LouQ^h- 
borough. 


•  This  memorable  address,  or  declaration  of  rights, 
assured  his  majesty  "  that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a 
free  people.  That  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial 
crown,  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  on  which  connection  the  interests  and  happi- 
ness of  both  nations  essentially  depend ;  but  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a  par- 
liament of  her  own.  the  sole  legislature  thereof.  That 
there  ia  no  bodj  of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to 


On  the  27th  of  May  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment met  after  an  adjournment  of  three 
weeks,  and  the  duke  of  Portland  an 
nounced  in  his  opening  speech  the  un 
conditional  concessions  made  to  Ireland 
by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
The  news  was  received  with  an  out- 
burst of  gratitude.  These  concessions, 
as  expounded  by  Mr.  Grattan,  amounted 
to  the  giving  up  by  England,  uncon- 
ditionally and  in  toto,  of  every  claim 
of  authority  over  Irelaud;  they  were 
grounded  not  merely  on  expediency 
but  on  constitutional  principles ;  they 
were  yielded  magnanimously,  and  in  a 
manner  that  removed  all  suspicion ;  and 
all  constitutional  questions  between  the 
two  countries  were  at  an  end.  Such 
was  Mr.  Grattan's  interpretation  of  the 
measure.  He  moved  the  address  in  a 
brilliant  speech,  breathing  the  generous 
sentiments  of  his  noble  and  confiding 
nature.  A  warm  discussion  ensued. 
Mr.  Flood,  Sir  Samuel  Bradstreet,  re- 
cordei"  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  a 
barrister,  took  a  different  view  from 
Mr.  Grattan  of  the  English  concessions. 
It  was  urged  by  them  that  the  simple 
repeal  of  the  act  of  6  George  I.  merely 
expunged  from  the  English  statute-book 
the  declaration  that  England  had  the 
right  to  make   laws  for  Ireland ;  it  did 

bind  this  nation  except  the  king,  lords,  and  commoni 
of  Ireland,  nor  any  other  parliament  which  hath  any 
authority  or  pow^r,  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  in  this  coun- 
try,  save  only  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ;"  and  "  that 
we  humbly  conceive  that  in  this  right  the  very  essence 
of  our  liberties  exists— a  right  which  we,  on  the  part  o/ 
all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthrighti 
and  wliiA  we  cannot  yield  but  with  our  lives." 
f  See  the  substance  of  this  statute,  pp.  635, 636,  mpru 
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not  deny  that  England  had  that  power; 
but  left  the  question  as  it  was  before 
the  passing  of  the  obnoxious  act,  when 
the  English  parliament  so  frequently 
arroGfated  to  itself  and  exercised  such 
power.  All  Mr.  Grattan's  arguments 
were  founded  on  a  genei'ous  estimate 
of  the  honor  and  good  faith  in  which 
the  resolutions  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment were  brought  forward;  and  his 
opinion  prevailed.  The  address  was 
carried  by  a  division  of  2 1 1  to  2.  The 
house  then,  as  an  evidence  of  its  grati- 
tude, voted  that  20,000  Irish  seamen 
should  be  raised  for  the  British  navy, 
and  a  grant  of  £100,000  be  made  to 
carry  out  that  object.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  mutual  congratulations ;  it 
was  the  great  and  bloodless  victory  of 
the  volunteers  ;  a  day  of  general  thanks- 
giving was  appointed  ;  and  the  house 
next  testified  the  gratitude  of  the  coun- 
try to  its  gifted  benefactor,  by  voting 
£50,000  to  purchase  an  estate  and 
build  a  house  for  Mr.  Grattan. 

Two  parties  now  arose  among  the 
patriots,  led  by  the  rival  orators,  Mr. 
Grattan  and  Mr.  Flood.  The  former 
had  been  led  into  error  by  his  too 
generous  credulity.  At  that  very 
moment,  English  statesmen  were  con- 
templating the  reassertion  of  English 
supremacy ;  and  the  duke  of  Portland, 
encouraged  by  the  divisions  among  the 
patriots,  wrote  to  Lord  Shelburne  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1782,  that  he  had  the 
best  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  soon 
be  able  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the 
power  claimed  by  England ;  although 


a  few  days  after  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  state  of  populai 
feeling  in  Ireland  rendered  such  a  step 
impossible  for  the  present.     Mr.  Flood's 
opinions  gained  ground   out  of  doors, 
while  those  of  his  opponent  continued 
to    prevail    in    parliament.      Most    un- 
worthy  aspersions  were  thrown   upon 
the   motives    of  Mr.   Grattan.     It  was 
said  that  he  had  obtained  his  reward, 
and  that  he  was  now  ready  to  abandon 
the  popular  cause.     On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.   Flood's   friends   urged    that  theii 
leader    had    made   an   enormous   per- 
sonal   sacrifice    for    his   country ;    and 
as  he  would  not,  they  said,  stoop  to  ac- 
cept any  boon,  an  attempt,  but  a  fruit- 
less one,  was  made  to  induce  the  present 
government  to  restore   his   office,  then 
in  the  hands  of  an  unpopular  man,  Sir 
Geoi-ge   Young.      Mr.    Flood   brought 
the  question  at  issue  between  him  and 
Mr.   Grattan   before  the  house,  in  the 
shape   of  a  motion   for  leave   to  bring 
in  the  heads  of  a  bill  declaring  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  the  Irish  pai-lia- 
ment  to  make  laws  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever,   internal    and     external,    for   the 
kingdom  of  Ireland;  but  on  the   19th 
of  July  the  house  divided,  when  only 
six  members  voted  for  his  motion;  the 
ground   of  rejection,  as  stated   by  Mr. 
Grattan,  being,  that  the  exclusive  right 
of  Ireland  to  self-legislation  had  already 
been  asserted  by  Ireland,  and  fully  and 
finally  acknowledged   by  the   English 
parliament. 

A  change  of  cabinets  was  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  the  Whig  min 
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ister.  the  marquis  of  RockiDgbam  ;  and 
Earl  Temple  was  sent  to  replace  the 
duke  of  Portland  in  the  government  of 
Ireland.  During  the  administration  of 
the  latter,  several  important  measures 
had  been  carried.  The  Bank  of  Ireland 
was  established ;  a  habeas  corpus  act 
was  given  to  this  country ;  the  dissent- 
ers were  relieved  from  the  sacramental 
test;  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  independence  of  the 
judges  was  established.  At  length,  on 
the  27th  of  July,  the  eventful  session  of 
1782  was  brought  to  a  close.  Popular 
discontent,  however,  was  far  from  be- 
ing set  at  rest.  The  question,  whether 
the  simple  repeal  of  the  6  George  I. 
were  sufficient,  or  whether  England 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  renounce 
formally  her  claim  of  supremacy,  was 
every  whei'e    discussed.*     Hence,    "  re- 

*  In  the  following  session  (23  Geo.  III.)  government 
brought  into  the  British  parliament  an  express  act  of 
renunciation,  "  for  removing  and  preventing  all  doubts 
which  have  arisen,  or  might  arise,  concerning  the  ex- ' 
clusivw  rights  of  the  parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland 
tn  matters  of  legislation  and  judication,"  &c. 

f  Foi  i  stalled  account*  of  the  proceedings  of  the  vol- 


peal"  and  "  renunciation,"  became  the 
watchwords  of  the  two  parties.  Pro- 
vincial, county,  and  district  meetings  of 
volunteer  corps  and  delegates  were 
fi-equently  held,  their  resolutions  were 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  every 
private  soldier  was  taught  to  feel  that 
he  had  a  right  to  express  his  sentiments 
on  the  constitutional  questions  which 
occupied  the  legislature.f  The  con- 
duct of  the  people  was  peaceable  and 
orderly,  yet  public  feeling  was  highly 
excited.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
national  energy ;  but  having  in  this 
already  lengthy  chapter  traced  the 
fortunes  of  Ireland  from  their  very 
lowest  ebb  to  what  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  regard  as  their  culminating 
point,  we  shall  not  add  another 
word  here  to  forestall  approaching 
events. 

unteers,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  Lives  of  Grattan 
and  Lord  Charlemont ;  Sir  Jonah  Barrmgton's  Rise  and 
Fall  of  tlve  Irish  Nation;  MacNevin's  Hutory  of  the 
Volunteers,  in  DufiFy's  "  Library  of  Ireland  ;"  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Grattan's  Miscellaneous  Works ;  Historical 
Collections  Relative  to  Belfast;  Hiat.  of  the  ConvoH- 
tion  ;  the  public  journals  of  the  period,  &c.,  &c. 
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CIIAPTEK  XLIII. 

yROM   THE   DECLARATION    OF   INDEPENDENCE   TO   THE   UNION. 

Iboi't-c&miiigB  of  the  volunteer  movement. — Corruption  of  the  Irish  parliament. — The  national  convention  d 
delegates  at  the  Rotunda.— the  Bishop  of  Deny.— The  Convention's  Reform  Bill.— Bill  rejected  by  parliament 

The  convention  dissolved  and  the  fate  of  the  Volunteers  sealed. — The  Commercial  Relations  BiU — Orde's 

propositions. — Great  excitement  in  parliament. — Mr.  Pitt's  project  abandoned. — Popular  discontent. — Dig. 
orders  in  the  South.— The  Right-boys.— The  feud  of  the  Peep-o'-day-boys  and  Defenders — Frightful  atroci- 
ties of  the  former. — The  Orange  Society. — The  regency  question. — Political  clubs. — Ferment  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution. — The  Catholic  committee.— Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. — Formation  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen — Their  principles. — Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1793. — Trial  of  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan. — Mission 
of  Jackson  from  the  French  Directory — His  conviction  and  suicide. — Adnainistration  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam — 
Great  excitement  at  his  recall. — New  organization  of  the  United  Irishmen. — Their  revolutionary  plans. — 
Wolfe  Tone's  mission  to  France. — The  sj>y  systptti. — Iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  government — EflForts  to  accel. 
erate  an  explosion. — The  InsurrecLion  and  Indemnity  acts. — The  Bantry  Bay  expedition. — Reynolds  the 
informer. — Arrest  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  Irishmen. — Search  for  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. — Hia 
arrest  and  death. — The  lr;surrection  prematurely  forced  to  an  explosion. — Free  quarters,  torturings,  and  mill 
tary  executiouR — Progress  of  the  insurrection. — Battle  of  Tara. — Atrocities  of  the  military  and  the  magis- 
trates.— The  insurrection  in  Kildare,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow. — Successes  of  the  insurgents. — Outrages  of 
runaway  troops. — Siege  of  New  Ross. — Retaliation  at  Scullabogue. — Battle  of  Arklow. — Battle  of  Vinegar 
HUl. — Lord  Cornwallis  assumes  the  government. — Dispersion  and  surrender  of  insurgents. — The  French  at 
Killala.— Flight  of  the  English, — The  insurrection  finally  extinguished. — The  Union  proposed. — Oppositioa 
to  the  measure. — Pitt's  perfidious  policy  successful. — ^The  Union  carried. 

[A.D.  1783  TO  A.  D.  1800.] 


A  T  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  we 
■^-^  left  the  volunteers  in  possession 
of  a  constitutional  victory ;  but  we 
then  paused  befoi-e  the  bright  side  of  a 
picture,  of  which  we  have  now  to  ex- 
amine the  shade.  Turning  aside  from 
the  glorious  pageant  of  the  national 
army,  we  are  here,  unhappily,  doomed 
to  find  that  the  victory  was  deceptive 
and  evanescent ;  that  the  parliament 
which  was  made  free  was  venal,  cor- 
rupt, and.  unless  reformed,  worthless ; 
that  the  popular  leaders  were  in  religion 


intolerant,  in  politics  short-sighted,  ana 
many  of  them  faithless  and  insincere; 
that  although  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion were  Catholics,  the  just  rights  of 
this  vast  majority  were  not  recognized 
by  the  very  men  who  sought  political 
freedom  for  themselves;  that  the  coun- 
try was  consequently  weakened  by  dis- 
union, and  an  unjust  government  en- 
abled with  security  to  refuse  all  refornr 
of  abuses  and  all  redress  of  grievances ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  volanteer  associa- 
tion, deprived  of  moral  influence,  was 
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after   a    few  years,  suffered   to   die   of 
vnanition  * 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1783,  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  and  a  new  parlia- 
ment summoned  to  meet  in  October. 
It  Avas  a  moment  when  the  question  of 
reform  was  very  earnestly  and  generally 
agitated.  The  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons was  then  composed  of  800  mem- 
bers, of  whom  64  were  returned  for 
counties,  and  of  the  remainder  at  least 
172,  or  a  majority  of  the  whole  house, 
were  sent  in  for  close  boroughs,  the 
property  of  a  few  loi'ds  and  wealthy 
commoners,  and  which  were  bouofht 
and  sold  like  any  ordinary  merchan- 
dise. Other  members,  besides  those  for 
close  boroughs,  were  also  purchased  by 
government;  and  the  few  who  could 
be  said  to  represent  the  people  honestly 
formed  a  minority  insignificant  in  point 
of  numbers.  In  this  deirraded  state  of 
venality  and  corruption,  howevei",  the 


*  "  The  services  of  the  voluuteers,"  says  Dr.  Madden, 
*  are,  on  the  whole,  greatly  exaggerated  by  our  histori- 
ans ;  the  great  wonder  is,  how  little  substantial  good  to 
Ireland  was  effected  by  a  body  which  was  capable  of 
effecting  so  much.  As  a  military  national  spectacle, 
the  exhibition  was,  indeed,  imposing,  of  a  noble  army  of 
united  citizens  roused  by  the  menace  of  danger  to  the 
State,  and  once  mustered,  standing  forth  in  defence  of 
the  independence  of  their  country.  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  spectacle  of  their  array,  but  the  admirable 
rder,  conduct,  and  discipline  of  their  various  corps — 
ot  for  a  short  season  of  political  excitement,  but  for 
a  period  of  nearly  ten  years — that  even,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  are,  with  many,  a  subject  of  admiration. 

But  what  use  did  the  friends  and  advocates  of 

popular  rights  make  of  this  powerful  association  of 
armed  citizens,  which  paralyzed  the  Irish  government, 
and  brought  the  British  ministry  to  a  fiame  of  mind 
very  different  to  that  which  it  hitherto  exhibited  towards 
Ireland  ?  Why,  they  wielded  this  great  weapon  of  a 
■ation's  collected  strength  to  obtain  an  illusory  inde- 1 


Irish  parliament  was  not  unique  ;  that 
of  England  at  the  same  period  presents 
similar  characteristics,  for  which  the 
debasing  policy  of  the  government  and 
the  profligacy  of  the  times  were  respon- 
sible. The  subject  of  parliamentary 
i-eform  was  now  taken  up  warmly  by 
the  volunteers.  A  meeting  of  dele- 
gates was  held  at  Lisburn  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1783,  preliminary  to  another  held 
at  Dungannon  on  the  8th  of  September, 
at  which  all  the  Ulster  volunteer  corps 
were  represented.  The  subject  of 
equal  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament  was  discussed  and  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  volun- 
teers of  all  Ireland.  The  movement 
was  taken  up  in  the  same  spirit  by  the 
other  provinces,  and  the  result  of  their 
provincial  meetings  was  the  project  of 
a  grand  national  volunteer  convention, 
to  assemble  in  Dublin  on  the  10th  of 
November.    These  proceedings  alarmed 


pendence,  which  never  could  rescue  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment from  the  influence  of  the  British  minister  without 
reform,  and  which  left  the  parliament  as  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  minister,  through  the  medium  of  his 
hirelings  in  that  house,  as  it  had  been  before  that 
shadow  of  parliamentary  independence  had  been  gained, 

The  other  adjuncts  to  this  acquisition  were,  a 

place-bill  and  a  pension-bill,  which  had  been  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  reforming  principle  of  the  opposition  for 
many  years.  No  great  measure  of  parliamentary  re- 
form or  Cathofic  emancipation  was  seriously  entertained 
or  wrung  from  a  reluctant  but  then  feeble  government. 
The  error  of  the  leaders  was  in  imagining  that  they 
could  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics,  or  the  co 
operation  of  that  body,  which  constituted  the  greai 
bulk  of  the  population,  whUe  their  convention  publicly 
decided  against  their  admission  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  francliise." — The  United  Irishmen,  their  Live* 
and  Times,  by  R.  R.  Madden,  M  D.  Mrst  Serieiy  p 
143,  second  edition. 
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government,  but  the  new  parliament. 
in  the  mean  time,  met  and  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  volunteers.  This  per- 
haps was  only  intended  to  conciliate. 
A  warm  debate  took  place  on  the 
question  of  retrenchment,  and  the  op- 
position was,  as  usual,  defeated.  Grattan 
had  latterly  ceased  to  co-operate  earn- 
estly with  the  other  popular  leaders. 
On  this  occasion  an  angry  altercation 
took  place  between  him  and  Flood, 
whose  policy  was  more  progressive  and 
uncompromising,  and  the  mutual  hos- 
tility of  these  two  great  men,  which 
was  so  disastrous  to  their  country, 
became  henceforth  more  bitter  than 
ever, 

Monday,  the  10th  of  November, 
arrived,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
delegates  of  the  volunteers  of  Ireland 
assembled  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 
They  elected  as  their  chairman  the  earl 
of  Charlemont,  and  adiourned  to  the 
great  room  of  the  Rotunda,  marching 
two  and  two  throuo;h  the  streets,  es- 
corted  by  the  county  and  city  of  Dub- 
lin volunteers,  with  drums  beating  and 
colors  flying.  Vast  multitudes  assem- 
bled ;  there  was  great  enthusiasm,  and 
the  scene  was  altogether  a  most  impos- 
ing one.*  In  the  Rotunda  the  seats 
were  arranged  in  semicircular  oi-der 
before  the  chair,  the  orchestra  was  oc- 
cupied by  ladies,  and  the  delegates 
adopted  in  their  proceedings  the  forms 
of  parliament.  One  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  convention  was 

*  See  description  of  the  procession,  in  Gilbert's  ^tt. 

«f  Dxiblin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61. 
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Frederick  Augustus  Hervey,  earl  of 
Bristol  in  the  English  peerage,  and 
Protestant  bishop  of  Deny  in  Ireland 
This  eccentric  personage  took  the  ex 
treme  popular  side  on  all  questions,  and 
was  idolized  by  the  multitude.  He 
assumed  a  degree  of  princely  state; 
was  daily  escorted  to  the  convention 
by  a  troop  of  light  dragoons  command- 
ed by  his  nephew,  George  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald, of  duelling  notoriety;  and  was 
only  saved  by  the  eccentricitjT-  of  his 
manner  from  the  serious  consequences 
to  which  his  bold  assertion  of  opinion 
would  have  laid  him  open. 

The  convention  had  not  made  much 
progress  in  its  deliberations  before  gov- 
ernment contrived  by  an  artifice  to 
introduce  the  seeds  of  dissension.  Sir 
Boyle  Roche,  a  man  notorious  for  his 
blunders  and  buffoonery,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Rotunda,  with  what 
purported  to  be  a  message  from  Lord 
Kenmare,  to  the  effect  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  done  for  them  by  the  legislature, 
and  that  they  only  desired  to  enjoy  in 
peace  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  them. 
This  occurred  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  same  day  the  general 
committee  of  the  Catholics  held  a  meet- 
ing, with  Sir  Patrick  Bellew  in  the 
chair,  and  resolved  unanimously  that 
the  message  to  the  national  convention 
was  totally  unknown  to,  and  unauthor- 
ized by  them ;  and  that  they  were  not 
so  unlike  the  rest  of  mankind  as  to 
prevent,  by  their  own  act,  the  removal 
of  their  shackles     This  resolution  was 
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communicated  to  the  convention  in  the 
evening  by  the  bishop  of  Deny ;  but 
the  assembly,  with  all  its  assumption  of 
liberality,  was  anti-Catholic.  Follow- 
ing the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Dungannon  convention,  it  had,  by  its 
first  resolution,  restricted  to  Protestants 
the  right  of  assuming  arms ;  it  now 
pretended  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  authenticity  of  Sir  Boyle 
Roche's  message  and  that  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Catholic  committee,  and 
concluded  by  an  illiberal  exclusion  of 
Catholics  from  the  constitutional  priv- 
ileges claimed  for  the  Protestant  minor- 
ity. We  cannot  be  surprised  that 
such  a  course  should  have  deprived 
the  convention  of  Catholic  sympathies. 
Plans  of  reform  were  now  submitted 
for  consideration  by  several  of  the 
delegates.  Hardy,  in  his  "Life  of 
Charlemont,"  describes  them  as  "  in- 
congruous fancies  and  misshapen  the- 
ories." Mr.  Flood  and  the  bishop  of 
Deny  took  the  leading  part  in  digest- 
ing these  plans,  and  out  of  them  was 
at  length  composed  the  bill  which  Mr. 
Flood  introduced  in  parliament  on  the 
29th  of  November.  A  stormy  debate 
m  the  House  of  Commons  ensued.  Mr. 
Yelverton,  the  attorney-general  (after- 
wards Lord  Avonmore),  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  Although  he  himself 
had  been  a  volunteer,  he  declared  that 
originating  as  the  bill  did  with  an 
armed  body,  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  debate  in  that  house  to 
receive  it.  They  did  not  sit  there  to 
register  the  edicts  of  another  assembly, 


or  to  receive  propositions  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  He  admired  the  vol- 
unteers so  long  as  they  confined  them- 
selves to  their  first  line  of  conduct,  but 
when  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
debating  society,  and  with  that  rude 
instrument,  the  bayonet,  probed  and 
explored  a  constitution  which  required 
the  nicest  hand  to  touch,  his  i-espect 
and  veneration  were  destroyed.  Sucli 
was  the  logic  employed  against  the 
bill.  Mr.  Flood  defended  the  bill  and 
the  volunteers  by  a  display  of  powerful 
eloquence.  A  writer  who  was  present 
describes  the  scene  as  "  almost  terrific" 
— as  one  of  "  uproar,  clamor,  violent 
menace,  and  furious  recrimination."* 
Several  supporters  of  the  measure,  and 
the  delegates  who  were  present,  ap- 
peared in  uuifoim.  Mr.  Grattan  gave 
the  bill  but  a  feeble  support,  and  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  division  of 
159  to  77.  Corruption  was  triumphant. 
The  attorney-general  the  nmoved,  "  that 
it  had  now  become  necessary  to  declare 
that  the  house  would  maintain  its  just 
rights  and  privileges  against  all  en- 
croachments whatsoever,"  and  the  reso- 
lution was  carried  by  a  similar  majority. 
The  gauntlet  was  fairly  thrown  down 
to  the  volunteers,  and  the  consequences 
might  have  been  most  serious  to  the 
empire  had  not  some  of  the  popular 
leaders  behaved  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary prudence.  Lord  Charlemont  ex- 
erted himself  privately  and  publicly  to 
prevent  a  collision ;  and  at  length,  on 
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tlie  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  2d  of 
December,  adjourned  the  convention 
sine  die.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
volunteers.  Their  prestige  and  influ- 
ence were  gone  forever.  Mr.  Flood 
retired  in  disgust  to  England,  and  on 
his  return  the  following  year  introduced 
another  reform  bill,  only  to  be  again 
defeated.  His  object  was  to  show  that 
it  was  not  because  the  former  bill 
emanated  from  the  volunteers  it  had 
been  rejected,  but  because  it  was  di- 
rected against  the  scandalous  corruption 
af  an  unprincipled  House  of  Commons. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Flood,  Nap- 
per  Tandy,  and  others,  to  get  up 
another  national  congress,  by  addressing 
circulars  to  the  high-sheriffs,  inviting 
them  to  convene  meetings  of  their 
respective  counties  and  cities  to  elect 
delegates ;  but  the  high-sheriffs  were 
threatened  by  government  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  and  few  of  them 
had  the  hardihood  to  hold  the  required 
meetings.  A  few  delegates  were,  how- 
ever, returned,  and  in  October,  1784, 
met  in  Dublin  with  closed  dooi-s. 
Flood  attended  their  sittings;  but  some 
of  them  were  offended  at  his  hostility 
to  the  Catholics  ;  the  abortive  conven- 
tion dissolved ;  and  Fitzgibbon,  then 
attorney-general,  to  make  an  example, 
prosecuted  the  sheriff  of  the  countv  of 
Dublin  by  an  attachment.  The  volun- 
teers, deserted  by  most  of  their  aristo- 
cratic leaders,  now  became  a  democratic 
association.  In  Belfast  and  Dublin 
they  commenced  openly  to  train  people 
of  all  classes  and  sects   in  the   use  of 


arms,  and  the  example  was  followed 
elsewhere ;  but  government,  reassured 
by  the  late  triumph  over  the  volunteers 
in  parliament,  now  took  bolder  meas- 
ures. The  standing  army  was  raised 
to  15,000  men,  and  in  February,  1785, 
a  sum  of  £20,000  was  voted  to  clothe 
the  militia.  These  forces,  however,  were 
unpopular,  and  the  volunteers  having 
ceased  to  co-operate  with  the  civil 
authorities  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  every  part  of  the  country  soop 
became  disturbed  by  scenes  of  tumult 
and  violence. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Ireland  invariably 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  England. 
The  great  question  of  1785  was  a  bill 
for  regulating  the  commercial  i-elations 
of  the  two  countries.  William  Pitt 
was  the  minister,  and  the  duke  of  Rut- 
land was  viceroy  of  Ireland.  The 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  Irish 
parliament  by  Mr.  Secretary  Orde,  in 
the  shape  of  nine  propositions,  and  did 
not  pass  without  considei'able  opposi- 
tion, as  it  was  proposed  that  this  coun- 
try should  contribute  a  quota  for  the 
protection  of  the  general  couimei-ce  of 
both  countries  at  the  discretion  of  the 
British  parliament.  The  bill  passed 
the  Irish  parliament  on  the  12th  of 
February,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
on  the  22d.  The  commercial  jealousy 
of  England  had  been  roused,  and  peti- 
tions were  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
against  the  measure.  Pitt  complained 
of  this  hostility  as  unjust  and   ungea- 
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erous,  but  secretly  he  took  measures  to 
allay  the  sordid  fears  of  the  English 
manufacturers,  by  assuring  them  that 
Ireland  should  derive  little  advantasfe 
from  the  bill ;  and  he  accordingly  added 
eleven  new  propositions  to  the  nine 
Irish  ones,  altering  the  bill  so  materially, 
that  when  returned  to  Ireland  in  Au- 
gust it  had  ceased  to  be  the  same  meas- 
ure which  had  passed  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. By  the  new  propositions,  Ire- 
""and  was  to  be  debarred  from  all  trade 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  would  be 
bound  by  whatever  navigation  laws 
the  English  parliament  might  thence- 
forth enact.  The  insulting  restrictions, 
and  the  attempt  to  bind  Ireland  by 
English-made  laws,  produced  a  violent 
commotion  in  the  Irish  parliament. 
They  were  denounced  in  one  of  the 
most  memorable  efforts  of  his  eloquence 
by  Grattan,  who  now  saw  how  griev- 
ously he  had  been  mistaken  about  the 
constitutional  arranorements  of  1782. 
"  This  bill,"  he  said,  "  goes  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  most  invaluable  part  of 
your  parliamentary  capacity ;  it  is  a 
union,  an  incipient  and  creeping  union  ; 
a  virtual  union,  establishing  one  will  in 
the  general  concerns  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  reposing  that  will  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Bi-itain ;  a 
union  where  our  parliament  j)reserves 
its  existence  after  it  has  lost  its  author- 
ity, and  our  people  are  to  pay  for  a 
parliamentary  establishment  without 
any  proportion  of  parliamentary  repre- 
eeutation."     The  latent  patriotism  even 


of  that  corrupt  house  was  awakened, 
and  when  a  division  on  the  altered 
bill  took  place,  after  a  debate  which 
was  sustained  until  eio:ht  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  numbers  were  found  to 
be,  for  the  bill,  127,  against  it,  108.  So 
small  a  majority,  yielded  by  its  own 
hirelings,  was  properly  regarded  by  the 
ministry  as  a  defeat,  and  the  bill  was 
abandoned  ;  but  Pitt  never  forgave  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  for  this  dis- 
play of  its  nationality. 

Popular  discontent,  arising  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  social,  political,  and 
religious,  pervaded  the  whole  country 
and  gave  rise  in  many  places  to  scenes 
of  tumult  and  disorder.  Opposition  to 
the  importation  of  English  manufac- 
tures was  renewed,  and  led  to  some 
violent  proceedings,  particularly  in 
Dublin.  In  the  south,  the  Whiteboys 
were  revived  under  the  name  of  Right- 
boys,  and  in  1787  their  turbulence  and 
acts  of  intimidation  filled  several  coun- 
ties with  alarm.  Tithes,  church-rates, 
and  rack-rents  had  driven  the  famishing 
peasantry  to  madness;  the  law  afforded 
them  no  relief,  and  against  the  un- 
limited exactions  of  tithe-pi'octors  and 
middlemen,  and  the  cruelties  of  unjust 
magistrates,  they  sought  protection  in 
their  own  system  of  wild  justice.  Mr. 
Grattan  made  various  fruitless  attempts 
in  parliament  to  obtain  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  this  agrarian  discontent. 
He  was  opposed  by  Fitzgibbon,  who, 
defending  the  parsons,  said  he  knew 
the  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to 
powder   by   relentless   landlords;   and 
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instanced  cases  in  Munster,  in  wbicb,  to 
liis  own  knowledge,  a  poor  tenant  was 
compelled  to  pay  £Q  an  acre  for  potato 
ground,  which  £Q  he  had  to  work  out 
with  his  landlord  at  five  pence  a  day. 
He  might  have  found  cases  much  v^orse 
still  in  Connaught ;  but  Grattan  showed 
that  "  the  landlord's  overreaching, 
compared  to  that  of  the  tithe-farrner, 
was  mercy."  To  the  relentless  inhu- 
manity of  both  these  classes  the 
wretched  people  were  abandoned ;  and 
when  goaded  into  resistance,  they  were 
I'efused  by  the  legislature  any  remedy 
but  the  bayonet  and  the  halter.  Still, 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  Right- 
boys  were  not  to  be  excused,  and  they 
were  denounced  from  the  altars  by  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  more  particularly 
in  pastorals  issued  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Butler,  archbishop  of  Cashel.  and  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  Cathonc  bishop 
of  Ossory. 

Meantime,  disturbances  of  a  different 
nature  commenced  in  the  north  be- 
tween two  parties  called  Peep-o'-day- 
boys  and  Defenders.  They  originated 
in  1784  among  some  country  people, 
who  appear  to  have  been  all  Protest- 
ants or  Presbyterians;  but  Catholics 
having  sided  with  one  of  the  parties, 
the  quarrel  quickly  grew  into  a  re- 
ligious   feud,    and     spread    from     the 

*  The  first  Orange  lodge  was  formed  in  September* 
1795,  in  the  village  of  Loughgall,  in  Armagh.  The 
confederacy  spread  rapidly,  and  the  frightful  atrocities 
committed  by  its  members  on  the  Catholics  helped  to 
accelerate  the  insurrection  of  '98,  and  added  fearfully  to 
Its  horrors.  "  The  original  oath  or  purple  test,  of  this 
"tociety  was  not  produced  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  society 


county  of  Armagh,  where  it  com- 
menced, to  the  neighboring  districts  of 
Tyrone  and  Down.  Both  parties  be- 
longed to  the  humblest  classes  of  the 
community.  The  Protestant  party  were 
well  armed,  and  assembling  in  num- 
bers, attacked  the  houses  of  Catholics, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms ; 
insulting  their  persons,  and  breaking 
their  furniture.  These  wanton  outrages 
were  usually  committed  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  whence  the  name 
of  Peep-o'-day-boys ;  but  the  faction 
was  also  known  as  "  Protestant  boys" 
and  "  Wreckei's,"  and  ultimately  merged 
in  the  Orange  society.*  Their  object 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  at- 
tack upon  Catholics  for  their  religion. 
They  coveted  the  lands  occupied  by 
their  Catholic  neighbors,  and  adopted 
the  Cromwellian  principle  of  sending 
the  Papists  "to  hell  or  Connaught." 
For  this  purpose  they  burned  the 
houses  of  the  Catholics,  great  numbers 
of  whom  were  thus  driven  from  the 
country,  and  their  holdings  afterwards 
given  to  Protestants ;  and  Plowden 
tells  us,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1796, 
"it  was  generally  believed  that  7,000 
Catholics  had  been  forced  or  burned 
out  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  that 
the  ferocious  banditti  who  had  expelled 
them  had   been    encouraged,  connived 

on  the  inquiry  entered  into  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1835  ;  but  the  existence  of  this  diabolical  test 
was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Secret  Committee  of 
1798,  by  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  the  knowledge  of 
it  admitted  by  the  committee  on  that  occasion."  Tlid 
United  Irishmen,  &c.,  first  series,  p.  110,  second  edi 
tion. 
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at,  and  protected  by  tlie  govenituent 
Air^inst  these  savasre  atrocities  the 
Catholics  were  compelled  to  band  them- 
selves for  protection,  and  hence  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Defendei'S.  The 
association  of  Defenders,  however, 
spread  into  some  localities  where  no 
asrorressiou  from  Protestants  was  to  be 

OO 

apprehended,  and  in  such  cases  the 
Defenders  leas^ued  themselves  for  the 
redress  of  various  agrarian  grievances, 
especially  that  of  the  tithe  system. 
They  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  and  had  pass-words  like  other 
similar  societies,  but  they  were  exclu- 
sively illiterate  men,  and  their  political 
opinions  were  genei-ally  limited  to  a 
vague  notion  that  "  something  ought 
to  be  done  for  Ireland."* 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  George  III. 
was  attacked  by  insanity,  and  the  re- 
gency was  conferred  in  England  on  the 
prince  of  Wales,  clogged  with  a  variety 
of  restrictions,  upon  which  Mr.  Pitt 
insisted.  The  Irish  parliament,  gener- 
ally ready  enough  to  assert  its  own 
privileges,  refused  to  be  dictated  to 
either  by  the  English  parliament  or  by 
the  minister,  and  in  tlie  exercise  of  its 
national  independence  voted  the  re- 
gency without  restriction  or  limitation. 
The  lord-lieutenant  (the  marquis  of 
Buckingham)  refused  to  forward  the 
address  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  but 
the  parliament  appointed  a  commission 
to  convey  the  address  to  England,  and 


*  See  Plowden's  History,  vol.  ii.,  c.  7 ;  MacNevin's 
Pieces  of  Irish  History,  p.  55,  &c.    The  trials  of  the 


the  deputation  was  most  graciously 
received  hj  the  prince.  The  phalanx 
of  corruption  was  for  the  monaent 
broken  up  in  the  Irish  parliament ;  the 
hirelings  were  uncertain  whom  they 
should  obey ;  and  Grattan  seized  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  a  pension  bill 
and  some  other  popular  measures.  But 
the  king's  health  was  suddenly  restored ; 
the  servile  majority  resumed  their  ranks, 
and  all  attempts  at  reform  were  as  hope- 
less as  ever.  Pitt  was  exasperated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  parliament  on 
the  regency  question,  and  never  after 
lost  sight  of  his  determination  to  de- 
iprive  Ireland  of  her  legislature. 

No  viceroy  ever  exerted  the  corrupt- 
ing    influence     of    government    more 
shamelessly  than  the  marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham.      He     bargained     openly   for 
single  vcy^es,  and   during  his  short  ad- 
ministi-ation   added  .£13,000  a  year  to 
the  pension  list.     In  1790  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  earl   of  Westmoreland. 
It  was  an  age  of  political  associations ; 
societies  were  springing  into  existence 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.     A  Whig 
club  was  established  in  Ireland  similar 
to  that  of  England ;  but  not  only  were 
Catholics  excluded,  as  they  were  from 
most    of  the    other    political    societies, 
but  even  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
question  was  interdicted.     The  ferment 
in  the  popular  mind  was  daily  increased 
by  the  progress  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  wildest  theories  of  democ- 
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racy  began  to  float  on  the  tide  of 
public  opinion.  Still,  the  government 
was  inexorable  in  its  opposition  to  every 
proposition  for  reform,  and  it  was 
openly  asserted  in  parliament  that  such 
conduct  seemed  designed  to  goad  the 
jjeople  to  rebellion.  Grattan  arraigned 
the  ministry  in  a  long  series  of  charges, 
and  that  other  gifted  and  illustrious 
Irishman,  John  Philpot  Curran,  labored 
at  this  time  in  the  same  cause ;  but 
their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1791,  a 
general  committee  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  met  in  Dublin,  and  resolved  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  I'elief  from  their 
disabilites.  The  Catholics  had  hitherto 
refi-ained  from  all  agitation,  and  their 
body  was  weakened  by  a  division  into 
an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic  party, 
this  breach  being  daily  widened  by  the 
suspicion  with  which  the  excesses  of 
the  French  revolution  induced  the 
friends  of  reliction  and  order  to  regj-ard 
all  democratic  tendencies.  The  most 
active  men  of  the  Catholic  committee 
at  this  time  were  John  Keogh,  Richard 
M'Cormic,  John  Sweetman,  Edward 
Byrne,  and  Thomas  Braughall.  Theo- 
bald Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  bari-ister  of 
considerable  talent  and  of  an  ardent 
and  aspiring  disposition,  proffered  his 
services  to  promote  their  cause,  as  did 
likewise  the  Hon.  Simon  Butler,  also  a 
barrister,  and  some  other  patriotic 
Protestants  and  Dissentei-s;  and  the 
accession  of  such  men  gave  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  their  efforts,  and  roused  them 
to  the  adoption  of  more  decisive  lan- 


guage than  they  had  hitherto  used. 
Nothing  was  more  calculated  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  government  than  this 
fellowship  of  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  the  popular  cause  saw  that 
nothing  was  more  necessary  to  promote 
their  views  than  unanimity  between  all 
classes  of  Irishmen.  With  this  object 
in  view,  Wolfe  Tone  visited  Belfast  in 
October,  1791,  at  the  invitation  of  ° 
volunteer  club  alreadv  existinsr  there 
composed  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Neil- 
son,  Robert  Simms,  Thomas  Russell, 
&,G.,  and  in  conjunction  with  them 
founded  the  first  club,  which  took  the 
name  of  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men. He  then  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
with  James  Napper  Tandy,  Simon 
Butler,  and  others,  founded  a  similar 
society  in  the  metropolis.  The  funda- 
mental resolutions  of  the  society  were: 
"  1st.  That  the  weight  of  English  in- 
fluence in  the  government  of  this  country 
is  so  great  as  to  i-equire  a  cordial  union 
among  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  to 
maintain  that  balance  which  is  essential 
to  the  presei'vation  of  our  liberties  and 
the  extension  of  our  commerce.  2d. 
That  the  sole  constitutional  mode  by 
which  this  influence  can  be  opposed,  is 
by  a  complete  and  radical  reform  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament.  3d.  That  no  reform  is 
just  which  does  not  include  every 
Irishman    of    every    religious    persua- 


sion. 


» 


Such  T^ere  the  principles  of  the  first 
United   Irishmen.     Their  society   waa 
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perfectly  constitutional,  and  in  every 
respect  as  legal  as  any  of  the  numerous 
political  clubs  which  at  that  time  existed 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  which 
boasted  among  their  members  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of 
the  day.  Wolfe  Tone  and  some  of  his 
associates  had  already  imbibed  republi- 
can ideas,  but  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  en- 
graft these  on  the  original  constitution 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  which  was 
thoroughly  monarchical.  The  grand 
principle  of  the  society  was  that  of 
"union  among  all  classes  of  Irishmen;" 
it  was  this  which  marked  it  out  as 
specially  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  a 
government  which,  like  eveiy  Irish 
government  since  the  earliest  times  of 
English  rule  in  this  country,  relied 
on  the  contrary  principle  of  division 
amongst  the  people ;  and  it  was  this 
which  gave  the  society  so  much  political 
influence  during  the  first  pei'iod  of  its 
existence.* 

In  July,  1791,  the  anniversary  of  the 
French  revolution  was  celebrated  with 


*  The  "  test"  of  the  first  society  of  United  Irislimen 
was  as  follows  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  in  the  presence  of  God,  do 
pledge  myself  to  my  country,  that  I  will  use  all  my 
abilities  and  influence  in  the  attainment  of  an  impartial 
and  adequate  representation  of  the  Irish  nation  in  i)ar- 
liament ;  and  as  a  means  of  absolute  and  immediate 
necessity  in  the  establishment  of  this  chief  good  of 
Ireland,  I  will  endeavor,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  ability, 
to  forward  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  and  identity  of 
interests,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  a  union  of 
power,  among  Irishmen  of  all  religious  persujisions, 
without  which  every  »eform  in  parliament  must  be  par- 
tial, not  national,  inadequate  to  the  wants,  delusive  to 
the  wishes,  and  insufficient  for  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  this  country." — See  Wolfe  Tone's  Memoirs; 


military  pomp  at  Belfast  by  the  armed 
volunteers  and  townspeople.  Demo- 
cratic ideas  became  daily  more  preva- 
lent, and  in  order  to  protest  against 
such  principles,  sixty-four  of  the  Cath- 
olic aristocracy  seceded  from  the  Cath- 
olic body,  and  presented  an  address  of 
loyalty  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  This 
proceeding  was  uncalled  for,  and  was 
injurious  to  their  cause ;  indeed,  these 
were  the  persons  of  whose  sentiments 
Sir  Boyle  Koclie  undertook  to  be  the 
worthy  expositor  to  the  volunteer  con- 
vention in  1783.  In  1792,  the  Catholic 
committee  employed  the  son  of  the 
great  Edmund  Burke  as  their  advocate 
to  defend  them  against  the  imputations 
of  the  sixty-four  addressors.  In  fact, 
the  attention  of  the  committee  war 
then  so  exclusively  confined  to  the  one 
great  point  of  obtaining  a  relaxation  of 
the  penal  code,  that  they  mixed  them- 
selves up  with  no  other  political  agita- 
tion, and  nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
than  to  impute  to  their  proceedings  a 
democratic  character.  A  convention 
of  Catholic  delegates  was   suggested ; 


Madden's  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishmen,  &c. 
"  Strictly  speaking,"  says  the  historian  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  "Samuel  NeUson  was  the  originator,  and 
Tone  the  orgauiz>>r  of  the  society,  the  framer  of  ita 
declaration,  the  penman  to  whom  the  details  of  its  for- 
mation was  intrusted.  The  object  of  Tone  in  assisting 
in  the  formation  of  the  Belfast  and  Dublin  societies  ia 
not  to  be  naistaken — he  clearly  announces  it  in  his  diary. 
In  concluding  the  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
formation  of  the  former,  he  plainly  states :  '  To  break 
the  connection  with  England,  the  never-failing  source 
of  all  our  political  evils,  and  to  assist  the  independence 
of  my  country — these  are  my  objects.'" — Madden'g 
Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishmen,  second  seriei 
p.  11,  second  edition. 
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this  proposal  (fraught  with  most  im- 
portant results)  produced  an  outcry, 
and  violent  proceedings  against  the 
Catholics  were  adopted  by  the  grand- 
jurifis  throughout  the  country.  Never- 
theless the  Catholic  delegates  assembled 
in  Dublin,  and  held  their  first  meeting 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1792,  at  the 
Tailor's  Hall  in  Back-lane.  The  Cath- 
olics next  prepared  a  petition  to  the 
king,  representing  their  grievances ;  it 
was  signed  by  Dr.  Troy  and  Dr.  Moy- 
lan,  on  behalf  of  the  prelates  and 
clergy,  and  by  all  the  county  delegates. 
I'ive  delegates — namely,  Sir  Thomas 
French,  Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr. 
Devereux,  and  Mr.  Bellew — were  chosen 
to  convey  the  petition  to  London,  and 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1793,  they  pre- 
sented it  to  his  majesty,  by  whom  they 
were  very  graciously  received. 

Under  the  pressure  of  renewed  war 
with  France,  and  in  order  to  detach 
the  Catholics  from  the  more  active  and 
dangerous  politicians  of  other  creeds, 
government  brought  in  the  relief  bill 
of  1793  ;*  but  in  the  same  session  were 
passed  a  militia  bill,  and  the  gunpowder 
and  convention  bills;  the  two  latter 
coercive  measures  being  directly  aimed 
against  the  volunteers  and  the  United 
Irishmen,  the  former  having  still  re- 
tained a  nominal  existence,     Mr.  Pitt's 


*  This  act  (33  Geo.  III.)  restored  the  elective  franctiise 
to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  threw  open  to  them  certain 
offices  in  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  all  offices  in  the 
navy,  even  that  of  admiral,  on  the  Irish  station.  In  the 
army  three  offices  were  still  excepted — viz.,  those  of 
eommander-in-chief,   master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
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favorite  tactics  were  to  create  disunion 
and  alarm,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way 
for  strong  measures.  He  enveloped 
the  proceedings  of  the  executive  in 
mystery,  and  reckoned  on  the  fears, 
and  never  on  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

A  meeting  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
held  in  Dublin  in  February,  1793,  pub- 
lished an  address  protesting  agamst 
the  inquisitorial  nature  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  secret  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  then  conducting  an 
inquiry  relative  to  the  Defenders'  asso- 
ciation. For  this,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Butler, 
who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  the  secretary, 
were  called  before  the  bar  of  the  house, 
and  adjudged  to  be  each  imprisoned 
six  months  and  fined  £500.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1794,  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan  was  prosecuted  for  an  address 
to  the  volunteers,  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  of  which  he 
was  secretary,  and  which  was  held 
nearly  two  years  before.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Curran,  who  made  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  speeches  on  the 
occasion ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the  nefari- 
ous jury-packing  system,  then  newly 
introduced  by  the  notorious  John  Gif- 
ford,  the  sheriff,  and  on  the  testimony 
of  a  perjured  witness,  Mr.  Rowan  was 


and  general  on  the  staS  The  preceding  yaar  the  Irisli 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  receive  a  petition  from 
Belfast  in  favor  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  yet,  in  1793,  the 
only  bigots  in  that  den  of  corruption  who  were  con- 
sistent enough  to  vote  against  the  relief  bill,  were  Dr, 
Dujgenan  and  Mr.  Ogle. 
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convicted  of  a  seditious  libel,  and  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  £500.  These  proceedings  in- 
creased the  popular  feraient,  and  an 
address  from  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  was  presented  to  Mr.  Rowan 
in  Newgate  ;  but  on  the  1st  of  May  he 
made  his  escape,  and  although  £1,000 
reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehen- 
sion,, he  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
to  France,  and  thence  to  America. 

In  the  beginning  of  Ai:)ril,  1794,  an 
emissary  ari'ived  in  Ireland  from  the 
French  Convention,  to  sound  the  popu- 
lar mind  relative  to  an  invasion.  This 
person  was  the  Rev.  William  Jackson, 
a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, but  who  had  been  born  in  Ens:- 
land,  and  had  resided  many  yeais  in 
France.  He  rashly  confided  his  secret 
to  his  legal  adviser,  Mr.  John  Cock- 
ayne, a  London  solicitor,  by  wliom  it 
was  immediately  revealed  to  the  prime 
minister,  Mr.  Pitt.  By  Pitt's  advice, 
Cockajme  accompanied  Jackson  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  present  at  his  interviews 
with  Leonard  M'JSTally,  Archibald 
Plamilton  Rowan,  then  in  Newgate, 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  the  United  Irishmen.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Irish  leaders,  they  looked 
at  first  with  some  suspicion  on  Jack- 
son, and  avoided  comraittins:  them- 
selves  in  the  presence  of  Cockayne. 
Thus  did  the  first  overtures  of  France 
to  Ireland  come,  as  it  were,  through 
the  very  hands  of  William  Pitt. him- 
self;  and  the  government  having  made 
this  first  experiment  in  treason  manu- 


facture, had  Jackson  arrested  on  the 
28th  of  A])v']].  Three  days  after,  as 
we  have  seen,  Hamilton  Rowan  made 
his  escape,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  the 
meeting  of  United  Ii'ishmen  at  the 
Tailor's  Hall  was  dispersed  by  the 
sheriff,  under  the  convention  act,  and 
their  papers  seized.  Many  of  the 
more  prudent  members  of  the  society 
now  thought  it  high  time  to  withdraw. 
The  latter  part  of  1794  witnessed 
some  strange  political  intrigues.  Pitt 
professed  to  abandon  his  policy  of  co- 
ercion, and  thereupon  many  of  the  old 
Whig  party  entered  into  a  coalition 
with  him.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland 
was  recalled  from  Ireland,  and  on  the 
4th  of  Januaiy,  1795,  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
a  nobleman  of  liberal  principles  and 
most  estimable  disposition,  arrived  to 
replace  him.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  came 
over  with  the  express  understanding 
that  he  was  to  pursue  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation. At  Dublin  Castle  he  found  a 
system  established  utterly  incompatible 
with  any  honest,  constitutional  plan  of 
government,  and  he  at  once  set  about 
reforming:  it.  His  first  acts  were  to 
dismiss  Seci-etary  Cooke,  and  to  de- 
prive Mr.  Beresford  of  the  power  which 
had  enabled  him  and  his  family  for 
many  years  to  monopolize  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  public  emoluments,  and 
to  exercise  an  uncontrolled  sway  over 
the  Irish  government.  The  new  vice- 
roy suri'ounded  himself  with  liberal- 
minded  men  ;  the  Catholics  were  prem- 
ised complete  emancipation  ;  the  peo- 
ple  were   inspired   with   a   confidence 
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which  they  had  never  felt  till  then  ; 
and  extraordinary  joy  was  diffused 
through  the  country.  But  this  was 
only  for  a  moment.  When  the  hopes 
of  the  nation  were  raised  to  the  hisrhest 
pitch,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled. 
The  effect  was  heart-rendinsf.  Ad- 
dresses  and  resolutions  poured  in  from 
all  sides  to  avei't  the  calamity,  but  to 
no  purpose.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  took  his  departure 
from  L'eland,  amidst  the  anguish  of  the 
people.  His  coach  was  drawn  to  the 
water-side  by  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able citizens  of  Dublin  ;  the  city  w'ore 
an  aspect  of  mourning,  but  the  public 
grief  was  equalled  by  the  public  indig- 
nation at  the  heartless  duplicity  of  the 
minister.  Pitt  had  made  up  his  mind 
lor  the  Union,  cost  what  it  raio:ht,  and 
he  knew  that  it  was  through  the  hu- 
miliation and  misfortune,  not  throus^h 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land, that  such  a  measure  could  be 
brought  about.  To  realize  his  favorite 
project,  this  unhappy  country  was  to  be 
deluged  with  crime  and  blood. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1795,  the  Rev. 
William  Jackson  was  put  on  his  trial  for 
treason,  and  convicted  on  the  evidence 
of  Cockayne.  When  the  unfortunate 
man  was  brought  up  for  judgment  on 
the  30th,  he  took  a  dose  of  arsenic  be- 
fore entering  the  dock,  and  to  give 
tirae  for  the  poison  to  take  effect,  he 
caused  his  counsel,  Mr.  Leonard  Mc- 
Nally,  to  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
Externally  he  concealed  the  frightful 
tortures  which  he  endured ;     his  jail- 


ers did  not  perceive  a  muscle  change  ; 
and  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  protracted 
the  argument  until  the  wretched  pris- 
oner fell  in  the  agonies  of  death.  A 
coroner's  inquest  closed  the  scene. 
Jackson's  object  in  anticipating  the 
law  was,  to  save  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren the  little  money  which  he  possess- 
ed, and  which  w^ould  have  been  confis- 
cated had  judgment  been  pronounced. 
The  Society  of  United  L-ishmen  had 
already  assumed  a  new  character. 
Desperation  having  succeeded  to  hope 
in  the  public  mind,  physical  force  and 
foreign  aid  were  thought  of.  The 
original  objects  of  reform  and  emanci- 
pation were  merged — at  least  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  leaders — in  revo- 
lution and  republicanism.  The  original 
test  of  the  society  was  changed  into  an 
oath  of  secrecy  and  mutual  fidelity ; 
and  for  the  words,  "equal  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  parliament,"  was 
substituted  in  their  declaration  the 
phrase,  "  a  full  representation  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland ;"  the  word  "  all" 
being  added  and  "  parliament"  omit- 
ted. Baronial,  county,  and  provincial 
committees  were  established ;  each  so- 
ciety was  limited  to  twelve  members, 
including  a  secretary  and  treasurer ; 
five  of  these  secretaries  formed  a  lower 
baronial  committee,  which  delegated 
one  of  its  members  to  an  upper  baronial 
committee ;  and  so  on  for  the  commit- 
tees of  counties  and  provinces.  Each 
of  the  four  provinces  had  a  subordinate 
directory,  delegated  by  a  provincial 
committee;   and  in  Dublin  there  wag 
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an  executive  directory  of  five  persons, 
elected  by  ballot  in  the  provincial  di- 
rectories. The  executive  directory  ex- 
ercised supreme  command  over  the  en- 
tire union,  and  its  members  were  only 
known  to  the  secretaries  of  the  provin- 
cial committees  ;  but  the  result  proved 
that  all  this  secrecy  and  complicated 
organization  afforded  no  protection 
against  treachery.  From  the  very 
commencement  every  important  pro- 
ceedino^  of  the  United  Irishmen  was 
known  to  the  government. 

By  the  10th  of  May,  1795,  the  new 
organization  of  the  society  was  com- 
plete on  paper ;  and  on  the  20th,  Wolfe 
Tone  left  Dublin  for  Belfast,  on  his 
way  to  America.  He  had  been  impli- 
cated by  the  evidence  on  Jackson's 
trial,  but  through  the  influence  of  very 
powerful  friends  he  was  saved  from 
prosecution  on  condition  of  quitting 
the  country.  From  America  he  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the 
leaders  at  .  home,  that  he  would  lay 
Buch  representations  before  the  French 
republican  government  as  M'ould  lead 
to  an  invasion  of  Ireland.  He  arrived 
at  Havre  on  the  1st  of  February,  1796, 
and  hastened  to  Paris.  His  creden- 
tials consisted  only  of  two  votes  of 
thanks  from  the  Catholic  Committee, 
of  which  he  had  been  secretary,  and 
his  certificate  of  admission  to  the  Bel- 
fast volunteers.  The  American  ambas- 
sador was  friendly  to  him  ;  he  intro- 

*  For  the  detailB  of  the  events  here  related,  and  of 
Khn^e  which  are  immediately  to  follow,  the  reader  is  re- 


duced himself  to  Carnot ;  and  his  suo- 
cess,  under  many  disheartening  cir 
cumstances,  was  so  complete,  that  on 
the  16th  of  December,  the  same  year, 
a  French  expedition  under  General 
Hoche  sailed  from  Brest  to  Ireland 
It  consisted  of  17  ships  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates,  <fec.,  to  the  number  in 
all  of  43  sail,  having  on  board  15,000 
troops  and  45,000  stand  of  arms,  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  &c. ;  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  himself,  -with  the  rank  of 
adjutant-general,  being  on  board  the 
same  ship  with  General  Grouchy,  the 
second  in  command.  It  was  madness 
to  undertake  the  expedition  at  such  a 
season.  Scarcely  had  the  shores  of 
France  been  cleared,  when  foul  winds 
and  foggy  weather,  "  the  only  unsub- 
sidised  allies  of  England,"  dispersed  the 
fleet ;  the  admii-al's  ship,  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, separated,  and  such  of 
the  vessels  as  kept  together  cruised  for 
six  or  eight  days  at  the  entrance  to 
Ban  try  Bay,  waiting  in  vain  for  Hoche^ 
and  then  returned  to  France  ;  Grouchy 
having  refused  to  attempt  a  landing 
without  the  orders  of  the  chief  in  com- 
mand. It  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  destinies  of  nations  seem  to 
hang  by  a  slender  thread.  Had  the 
weather  been  more  propitious,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  result  of  the 
expedition  might  have  been  a  success- 
ful civil  war  in  Ireland,  and  the  loss  of 
this  country  forever  to  the  crown  oi 
England.* 

ferred  to  The  United  Irishmen,  tluir  Lives  and  Tim/\» 
hy  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  M.  R.  I.  A. — a  work  of  immense 
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The  horrible  drama  which  was  to  be 
played  out  in  Ireland  during  the  two 
or  three  ensuing  years  was  now  com- 
menced in  right  earnest.  Earl  Cam- 
den succeeded  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  lord- 
Jieutenant;  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  a  political  apostate,  who 
had  entei-ed  parliament  as  a  pledged 
reformer,  but  who  soon  proved  himself 
the  most  unprincipled  foe  to  popular 
rights,  became  an  active  member  of 
the  Irish  executive  ;  Lord  Carhampton, 
the  worthy  grandson  of  the  infamous 
Henry  Luttrell,  got  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  exej'cised  his  power 
with  fierce  and  reckless  cruelty  ;  early 
in  1796  an  insurrection  act  was  passed, 
makinor  the  administration  of  an  oath 
like  that  of  the  United  Irishmen  pun- 
ishable with  death ;  a  discretionary 
power  was  given  to  magistrates  to 
proclaim  counties ;  houses  might  be  en- 
tered between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and 
the  inmates  seized  and  sent  on  board 
tenders  without  any  formality  of  trial ; 
Lord  Carhampton,  had,  indeed,  in  the 
summer  of  1795,  banished  in  that  way 
one  thousand  three  hundred  persons  on 

labor  and  research,  and  which  constitutes  in  itself  a 
repertory  of  Irish  history  for  this  period ;  also  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone ;  Dr.  W.  J.  MacNe- 
vin's  Pieces  of  Irish  History ;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord 
Edwa/rd  Fitzgerald;  MacNevin's  Lives  and  Tnals  of 
Eminent  Irishmen  ;  Telling's  Personal  Narrative  of  the 
Jtebellion  ;  William  Samson's  Autobiography,  edited  by 
William  Cooke  Taylor;  Autobiography  of  Hamiltun 
Rowan,  edited  by  Dr.  Drummond ;  Hay's  History  of 
the  Insurrection  in  Wexford  ;  Conley's  Personal  Nar- 
rative ;  O'Kelly's  General  History  of  the  Rebellion; 
History  of  tTie  Rebellion,  by  the  Rev.  James  Gordon  (a 
Protestant  clergyman) ;  Alexander's  Account  of  the 
Rebellion  ;  C  Jackson's  History  of  the  Rebellion  ;  Mus- 


his  own  authority  and  without  any 
legal  form  ;  the  ferocity  and  fanaticism 
of  the  Orangemen,  as  the  Peep-o'-day- 
boys  were  now  denominated,  were 
employed  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Catholics  ;*  and  acts  of  indemnity 
were  passed  to  shield  the  magistrates 
and  military  from  responsibility  for 
the  cruelties  in  which  they  exceeded 
the  law.  In  parliament  nothing  would 
be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  country  or  allay  the  popular  fer- 
ment ;  but  every  thing  that  could  most 
effectually  provoke  and  foment  discon 
tent.  The  results  were  only  what 
were  to  be  expected.  If  revolution 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  jus- 
tified— and  upon  revolution  the  con- 
stitution of  England  is  founded — it 
would  be  monstrous  to  blame  the  on- 
haj)py  victims  of  Pitt's  policy  in  Ire- 
land for  meditating  resistance  at  that 
fatal  period.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen 
formed  the  plan  of  engrafting  a  mili- 
tary organization  on  their  civil  organ- 
ization. This  was  commenced  in  Ul- 
ster  about   the    end   of   1796,  and  in 


grave's  Work  (a  tissue  of  prejudice  and  falsehood) 
Reports  from  Committees  of  Secrecy  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  ;  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Insh  Nation  ;  the  Lives  and  Speeches  of 
Henry  Grattan  and  John  Philpot  Curran  ;  Lord  Clon- 
curry's  Personal  Recollections ;  the  Correspondence  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  &c. 

*  The  Peep-o'-day-boys  and  Defenders  fought  a  pitched 
battle  at  a  place  called  the  Diamond,  near  Armagh,  on 
the  21  st  September,  1795.  The  former  were  much 
better  armed,  and  the  latter,  although  more  numerous, 
were  beaten  with  a  loss  of  forty-eight  killed.  It  waa 
notorious  that  government  encouraged  the  Peep-o'-day 
boys  or  Orangemen. 
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Lelnster  in  the  begiuuiug  of  1797. 
The  secretary  of  a  society  of  twelv^e 
became  a  petty  officer ;  the  delegates 
to  the  lower  baronial  committees  be- 
came captains ;  the  delegate  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  baronial  committee 
was,  in  most  cases,  a  colonel ;  but 
every  commission  higher  than  that  of 
colonel  was  in  the  appointment  of  the 
executive  directory.  The  members  did 
not  for  some  time  adopt  these  titles, 
nor  was  the  Leinster  directory  elected 
until  the  close  of  1797.  The  society 
spread  rapidly  among  the  humbler 
classes,  especially  in  localities  where 
Orange  clubs  were  established.  On 
the  eve  of  the  outV>reak  in  1798  the 
total  number  of  enrolled  members  was 
computed  at  500,000,  and  of  these  very 
nearly  800,000  might  be  counted  on  as 
effective  men.  A  few  years  before  the 
leaders  complained  that  the  people 
were  sluggish  and  hard  to  be  moved ; 
they  now  found  that  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  restrain  them  under  the  system 
of  provocation  practised  by  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  leadei'S  were  too 
enthusiastic  ;  but  it  was  a  settled  point 
among  them  that  without  foreign  aid 
an  insurrection  should  not  be  hazarded  ; 
that  the  country  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  horrors  of  a  war  like  that  of  La 
Vendee,  and  that  the  impatience  of  the 
people  should  be  restrained  by  every 
means  until  the  arrival  of  a  French  in- 
vading army.  Agents  were  therefore 
repeatedly  sent  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
France.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  a 
brother  of  th«i  duke  of  Leinster,  and 


who  had  served  with  great  distinctiou 
in  the  English  army  in  Canada,  went  on 
one  of  these  missions  to  France  in 
1796,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor,  a  member  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament. They  proceeded  to  Switzer- 
land, where  they  had  an  interview  on 
the  frontier  with  General  Hoche,  pre- 
vious to  the  departure  of  the  Bantry 
Bay  expedition.  In  March,  1797,  Mr. 
Lewines,  an  attorney  of  Dublin,  was 
sent  on  a  similar  mission,  and  remained 
in  Fi-ance  as  a  permanent  agent  of  the 
Irish  directory ;  Wolfe  Tone  being 
also  at  the  same  time  in  Paris,  In 
June,  1797,  Dr.  MacNovin  was  dis- 
patched to  France  on  a  similar  errand, 
but  only  got  to  Hamburgh,  where  he 
imprudently  ventured  to  communicate 
by  letter  with  the  French  government, 
and  a  copy  of  his  memorial  came  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  British  minister 
through  the  treachery  of  an  employee 
in  the  French  foreign  office.  Indeed, 
the  English  government  was  thorough- 
ly informed  of  every  movement  of  the 
Irish  leaders,  and  might  at  any  moment 
have  broken  up  the  scheme  which  wa8 
til  us  hatched  under  its  veiy  eyes.  A 
regular  system  of  espionage  was  em- 
ployed by  government  so  early  as  1795, 
and  was  rendered  complete  by  the  end 
of  the  following  year.  Besides  the 
common  gang  of  informers  who,  like 
the  infamous  Jemmy  O'Brien  and  hi3 
associates,  were  under  the  immediate 
control  of  Town-majors  Sirr  and  Swan, 
there  was  a  "  higher  class"  of  miscreants 
in  the  pay  of  government  for  the  same 
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vile  purposes.  The  former  were  ex- 
clusively persons  taken  from  the  dregs 
of  society,  and  were  employed  in  the 
lowest  work  of  iniquity.  They  were 
usually  called  "  Major  Sirr's  people," 
or  "  the  battalion  of  testimony ;"  but 
among  the  other  class  were  some  in  the 
rank  of  "gentlemen,"  and  some  whose 
baseness  was  not  divulsred  until  lono^ 
after  their  death,  when  they  appeared 
in  public  documents  as  the  recipients 
of  secret  service-money  and  of  govern- 
ment pensions.  Some  of  these  "  gentle- 
men" had  expressly  entered  the  society 
and  wormed  themselves  into  the  confi- 
d'ence  of  the  members  for  the  purpose 
of  betraying  their  associates;  others 
were  the  legal  advisers  and  advocates 
of  their  unfortunate  victims,  with  whose 
most  intimate  secrets  they  had  thus 
made  themselves  acquainted ;  others 
betrayed  their  bosom  friends  and 
benefactors.  One  of  the  informers, 
M'Gucken,  was  the  solicitor  of  the 
United  Irishmen  of  Belfast.  Mr. 
Leonard  MacNally,  their  advocate,  was 
in  the  secret  pay  of  the  government, 
and  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
for  life  ;  but  what  the  precise  service 
Vv'^as  which  he  rendered  for  the  wages 
we  are  not  informed.  The  notorious 
Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Kilkea  Castle,  in 
Kildare,  became  a  United  Irishman, 
and  got  himself  raised  to  a  high  grade 
in  the  society,  that  he  might  betray 
his  friends.  In  the  same  base  manner 
Captain  Armstrong  of  the  King's 
County  Militia  betrayed  Heniy  and 
John   Sheares.     Nicholas   Maguan,   of 


Saintfield,  in  the  county  of  Down,  was 
a  member  of  the  county  and  provincial 
committees,  and  attended  the  meetings 
of  his  betrayed  dupes  until  June,  1798, 
communicating  all  the  time  the  secrets 
of  the  society  to  government  through 
a  third  person.  John  Hughes,  a  book- 
seller of  Belfast,  another  spy,  was  re- 
peatedly arrested  and  confined  along 
with  members  of  the  society,  in  order 
to  learn  their  secrets  as  a  fellow-victim ; 
and  John  Edward  Newell,  of  the  Bel- 
fast society,  Frederick  Dutton,  and  a 
man  named  Burd,  or  Smith,  also  figured 
in  the  same  vile  capacity. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1797,  General 
Lake,  commanding  the  northern  dis- 
trict, issued  a  proclamation  virtually 
placing  a  great  part  of  Ulster  under 
martial-law ;  and  his  orders  were  exe- 
cuted with  excessive  rigor  by  the  mili- 
tary. The  illegal  and  violent  natui-ft 
of  the  proceedings  resorted  to  was 
described  some  months  after  by  the 
earl  of  Moira  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  elicit  the 
sympathy  of  the  legislature  on  behalf 
of  this  suffering  country.  Among  the 
cruelties  which  he  himself  had  seen 
practised.  Lord  Moira  mentioned,  that 
if  any  man  was  suspected  to  have  con- 
cealed weapons  of  defence,  his  house, 
his  furniture,  and  all  his  property  were 
burned ;  nor  was  this  all,  for  if  it  were 
supposed  that  any  district  had  not  sur- 
rendered all  the  arms  which  it  coc- 
tained,  a  party  was  sent  out  to  collect 
the  numbers  at  which  it  was  rated,  and 
in  the  execution  of  this  order,  thirty 
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houses  were  sometimes  burned  down 
in  a  single  night;  officers  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  arbitrarily  the 
quantity  of  arms  which  should  be  forth- 
coming, and  if  this  quantity  were  not 
yielded  up,  these  barbarous  cruelties 
were  inflicted.  "  When  a  man  was 
taken  up  on  suspicion,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  he  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  nay, 
if  he  were  merely  accused  of  conceal- 
ing the  guilt  of  another.  The  punish- 
ment of  picketing,  which  had  been  for 
some  years  abolished  as  too  inhuman 
even  in  the  di'agoon  service,  was  prac- 
tised.* He  had  known  a  man,  in  order 
to  extort  confession  of  a  supposed 
crime,  or  of  that  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors, picketed  until  he  actually  fainted  ; 
picketed  a  second  time  until  he  fainted 
again  ;  as  soon  ns  he  came  to  himself, 
picketed  a  thii-d  time,  until  he  once  more 
fainted  ;  and  all  upon  mere  suspicion ! 
Nor  was  this  the  only  species  of  tor- 
ture ;  many  had  been  taken  and  hung 
up  until  they  wei-e  half  dead,  and  then 
threatened  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 
cruel  treatment,  unless  they  made  con- 
fession of  the  imputed  guilt.  These, 
observed  Lord  Moira,  were  not  particu- 
lar acte  of  cruelty,  exercised  by  men 
abusing  the  power  committed  to  them, 
but  they  formed  part  of  our  system. 
They  were  notorious,  and  no  person 
could  say  who  would  be  the  next  vic- 
tim of  this  oppression  and  cruelty." 
On    the   rejection    of   Mr.    Ponsonby's 


♦  The  punishment  of  picketing  consisted  in  makiog 
t  man  stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  Btake. 


motion  for  reform  in  1797,  Mr.  Grattan 
and  the  other  leading  members  of  the 
opposition  seceded  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  proceeding  could  have 
conveyed  a  stronger  condemnation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1797,  Mr.  William 
Orr,  of  Antrim,  was  ti'ied  at  Carrick- 
fergus  on  a  charge  of  administering  the 
United  Irishmen's  oath  to  a  soldier 
named  Whately,  who  was  the  only  wit- 
ness against  him.  The  jury,  who  were 
locked  up  during  the  night,  were  copi 
ously  supplied  with  spirituous  liquors, 
and  under  tho  influence  of  intoxication 
and  of  threats  of  prosecution  as  United 
Irishmen,  if  they  did  not  convict  the 
prisoner,  they  at  length  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Some  of  the  jurors 
at  once  confessed  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  been  induced  to 
find  ao^ainst  their  consciences.  Mr.  Orr, 
who  was  a  man  of  high  character  and 
respectability,  solemnly  protested  his 
innocence,  and  the  soldier,  smitten  with 
remorse,  declared  on  oath  before  a 
magistrate,  that  his  testimony  at  the 
trial  was  false.  Petitions  to  the  lord- 
lieuteuaut,  praying  that  the  prisoner's 
life  might  be  spared,  were  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Three  times  a  respite  was 
granted,  but,  with  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  the  prisoner's  innocence 
before  him,  Lord  Camden,  nevertheless, 
ordered  his  execution,  which  tookj^lace 
on  the  14th  of  October.  This  judicial 
murder  destroyed  any  remaining  confi- 
dence the  people  might  have  had  in  tho 
law  or  the   government,  and  "remem 
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ber   Orr"  became   a   watchword   with 
the  United  Irishmen. 

Irish  agents  were  actively  engaged 
tbronghont  the  year  in  Finance,  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  military  aid  ;  and 
at  home  the  people,  maddened  by  the 
cruelties  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
were  only  restrained  from  rising  by 
assurances  of  an  immediate  French 
invasion,  without  which,  they  were 
told,  it  would  be  ntter  folly  to  attempt 
resistance.  Another  expedition  for  the 
Irish  coast  was  indeed  prepared  in  the 
Texel,  under  a  Dutch  admiral,  but  was 
prevented  from  sailing  by  Lord  Dun- 
can's victoiy  near  Caraperdown ;  and 
finally,  promises  were  again  held  out 
by  the  French  directory,  that  an  inva- 
sion would  take  place  in  April,  1Y98, 
and  again  the  Irish  were  doomed  to  be 
disappointed.  Bonaparte's  jealousy  of 
Iloche,  and  his  ambitious  designs 
against  Egypt,  were  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  the  United  Irishmen;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  excited  any  interest  with  the 
French  government  of  that  day,  be- 
yond the  consideration  of  keeping  Eng- 
land occupied  by  a  civil  war  in  this 
country. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  an   experi- 
enced and  upright  oflScer,  was  appointed 


*  This  diabolical  design  of  the  government  has  been 
over  and  over  again  admitted,  and  is  a  fact  as  notorious 
bB  any  in  history.  The  reader  will  find  abundant  ad- 
missions of  it  in  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the 
period,  and  in  the  recently  published  papers  of  Lords 
Castlereagh  and  Cornwallis.  For  the  manner  in  which 
the  design  waa  carried  out,  we  may  refer  to  the  first 
series  of  Dr.  Madden's  work  already  quoted,  chap,  xii., 
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to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, in  December,  1797;  but  he  soon 
became  disgusted  at  the  disorderly  and 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  troops,  and 
at  the  system  of  murder  and  rapine 
which  he  was  expected  to  countenance. 
In  general  orders  which  he  is-^u'^d  on 
the  26th  of  February,  1798,  he  cen- 
sured the  irregularities  and  disgraceful 
conduct  of  the  military,  as  "  proving 
the  army  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentious- 
ness, which  rendered  it  formidable  to 
every  one  but  the  enemy ;"  but  at  the 
close  of  April  he  was  recalled,  to  the 
great  triumph  of  the  Orange  faction, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Lake, 
a  man  who  had  already  shown  himself 
to  be  uninfluenced  by  feelings  of  justice 
or  humanity.  A  system  of  coercioa 
and  terror  was  now  regularly  estab- 
lished ;  torture  was  employed ;  every 
man's  life  and  property  were  at  the 
mercy  of  informers ;  the  country  was 
abandoned  to  the  fury  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  soldiery  in  "  free  quarters  f 
and  in  a  word  every  thing  was  done 
that  can  be  conveyed  by  the  atrocious 
admission  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
himself—namely,  that  "measures  were 
taken  by  government  to  cause  the 
premature  explosion"  of  the  insurrec- 
tion.* 


second  edition;  but  the  following  passage  from  Lord 
Holland's  Memoirs  of  tJie  Whig  Party,  gives  a  picturo 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  precise  moment  at  once 
most  vivid  and  of  undoubted  credibility.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  "  burning  cottages,  tortured  backs,  and  fre- 
quent executions,"  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Orange 
faction  "were  yet  full  of  theix  sneers  at  what  they 
whimsically  termed  '  the  demency'  of  the  government, 
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Matters  being  thus  ripe,  goverQiueut, 
actiug  on  the  information  of  the  traitor 
Thomas  Reynolds,  caused  the  Leinster 
delegates  to  be  seized,  when  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  in 
Bridge-street,*  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1798.  The  warrant  was  executed  by 
Justice  Swan.  The  pass-words  were, 
"  Where's  MacCann  ?  Is  Ivers  from 
Carlow  come  ?"  but  the  officers  rushed 
up  stairs  to  the  place  of  meeting  with- 


and  tlie  weak  character  of  their  viceroy,  Lord  Camden," 
his  lordship  writes :  "  The  fact  is  incontrovertible,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  driven  to  resistance,  which, 
possibly,  they  meditated  before,  by  the  free  quarters 
and  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  which  were  such  as  are  not 
permitted  in  civilized  warfare,  even  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. Trials,  if  they  must  so  be  called,  were  carried  on 
without  number  under  martial-law.  It  often  happened 
that  three  officers  composed  the  court,  and  that  of  the 
three  two  were  under  age,  and  the  third  an  officer  of 
the  yeomanry  or  militia,  who  had  sworn  in  his  Orange 
lodge  eternal  hatred  to  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
thus  constituted  a  judge.  Floggings,  picketings,  death, 
were  the  usual  sentences,  and  these  were  sometimes 
commuted  into  banishment,  serving  in  the  fleet,  or  trans- 
ference to  a  foreign  service.  Many  were  sold  at  so 
much  per  head  to  the  Prussians.  Other  more  illegal, 
but  not  more  horrible,  outrages  were  daily  committed 
by  the  different  corps  under  the  command  of  govern- 
ment. Even  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  a  man  was  shot, 
and  robbed  of  £30,  on  the  bare  recollection  of  a  soldier's 
having  seen  him  in  the  battle  of  Kilcalley,  and  no  pro- 
ceeding was  instituted  to  ascertain  the  murder  or  prose- 
cute the  murderer.  Lord  Wycombe,  who  was  in  Dub- 
lin, and  who  was  himself  shot  at  by  a  sentinel  between 
Blackrock  and  that  city,  wrote  to  me  many  details  of 
similar  outrages,  which  he  had  ascertained  to  be  true. 
Dr.  Dickson  (lord-bishop  of  Down)  assured  me  that  he  had 
Been  families  returning  peaceably  from  Mass,  assailed 
without  provocation,  by  drunken  troops  and  yeomanry, 
and  the  wives  and  daugliters  exposed  to  every  species  of 
indignity,  brutality,  and  outrage,  from  which  neither 
his  remonstrances  nor  those  of  other  Protestant  gentle- 
men could  rescue  them.  The  subsequent  indemnity 
acts  deprived  of  redress  the  victims  of  this  widespread 
cruelty."  Referring  to  the  "  free  quarters"  barbarity 
Sir  Jonah  Barriugton  {Eise  and  Fall,  &c.,  pp.  430,  431, 
ed.   1843)    Bays:    "This    measure    waa    resorted    tc. 


out  encountering  any  obstacle.  Fifteen 
persons  w^ere  seized  on  this  occasion, 
including  Mr.  Bond  himself,  who  was  a 
wholesale  woollen  draper,  and,  like  the 
majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  a  Protestaut.f  Thomas  Addig 
Emmet,  the  head-piece  and  chief  organi 
zer  of  the  society,  and  Dr.  William  James 
MacNeven,  Henry  Jackson,  and  John. 
Sweetman  were  taken  the  same  day  at 
their  several  places  of  abode,  and  all 


with  all  its  attendant  horrors  throughout  some 
of  the  best  parts  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  insur 
rection  ;"  and  he  adds,  "  Slow  tortures  were  inflicted, 
under  the  pretence  of  extorting  confession  ;  the  people 
were  driven  to  madness ;  General  Abercrombie,  who 
succeeded  as  commander-in-chief,  was  not  permitted  to 
abate  these  enormities,  and  therefore  resigned  with  dis- 
gust. Ireland  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
exposed  to  crime  and  cruelties,  to  which  no  nation  had 
ever  been  sixbject.  The  people  could  no  longer  bear 
their  miseries  ;  Mr.  Pitt's  object  was  now  efllicted. 
These  sanguinary  proceedings  will,  in  the  opinion  or 
posterity,  be  placed  to  the  account  of  those  who  might 
have  prevented  them."  We  can  have  no  difficulty, 
then,  in  accepting  the  statement  unanimously  made  by 
Dr.  MacNevin,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and  the  other 
State  prisoners,  in  their  examination  before  the  secret 
committee  in  1798,  when,  upon  being  asked  the  immt>- 
diate  cause  of  the  rising  that  year,  they  replied,  that  it 
was  owing  to  "  the  free  quarters,  the  house-burnings, 
the  tortures,  and  the  military  executions,"  resorted  to  by 
the  government. 

*  The  house  was  then  No.  13,  but  it  is  now  known  as 
No.  9,  Lower  Bridge  street.  See  Gilbert's  History  of 
Dublin,  vol.  i.,  pp.  336,  &c.,  where  the  particulars  of 
the  arrest  are  given ;  as  also  in  Dr.  Madden's  United 
Irishmen. 

f  In  a  list  given  by  Dr.  Madden  of  162  of  the  most 
eminent  or  leading  members  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  106  are  Protestants  or  Presbyterians,  and  only 
56  Catholics.  "There  never  was  a  greater  mistake," 
observes  Dr.  Madden,  "  than  to  call  the  attempted  revo- 
lution of  1798  a  '  Popish  rebellion.'  Alike  in  its  origin 
and  organization,  it  was  pre-eminently  a  Protestant  one. 
Neither  the  '  Popish  religion,'  nor  the  Celtic  race  of 
Ireland,  can  lay  any  claim  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  founders  and  organizers  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen." — First  series,  pp.  385,  380.    Second  editioa. 
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committed  to  Newgate.  Arthur  O'Con- 
Dor,  a  leading  member  of  the  executive 
directory,  was  at  that  time  in  custody, 
having  been  arrested  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  at  Margate,  on  his  way  to 
France,  in  company  with  Father  Coig- 
ley  or  Quigley.  The  latter  was  con- 
victed on  the  22d  of  May,  that  year, 
at  Maidstone,  and  hanged  on  evidence 
so  inconclusive  that  Lord-chancellor 
Thurlow  said :  "  If  ever  a  poor  man 
was  murdered,  it  was  Coigley !" 

Lord  Edward  Fitzs^erald  was  still  at 
large.  In  consequence  of  not  attend- 
ing the  meeting  at  Bond's  he  had  es- 
caped capture  on  that  occasion ;  and  a 
reward  of  £1,000  was  offered  for  in- 
formation that  would  lead  to  his  arrest. 
For  some  months  he  had  been  recoof- 
nized  as  the  military  head  of  the  Union ; 
and  of  all  the  leaders  was  alone  fit- 
ted by  military  experience  to  take  the 
command  in  the  field ;  but  though 
admirably  suited  for  that  purpose,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  organize  a  revolu- 
tion. The  men  fitted  to  project  and 
advise  were  Emmet,  O'Connor,  and 
Wolfe  Tone ;  and  their  services  were 
no  longer  available  for  their  country. 
Those  of  the  leaders  who  were  still  at 
liberty  were  divided  in  opinion.  Lord 
Edward  insisted  that  the  time  for  ac- 
tion had  arrived,  aud  that  the  insur- 
rection should  take  place  without  wait- 


ing longei'  for  succor  from  France.  He 
held  the  royal  troops  in  contempt,  and 
had  great  confidence  in  the  numbers 
who  were  prepared  to  rise,  and  in  the 
strength  which  the  people  would  ac- 
quire by  a  little  experience  in  warfare. 
Some  other  members  entertained  simi-, 
lar  views,  but  the  more  prudent  were 
wholly  opposed  to  an  immediate  at- 
tempt at  insurrection  ;  and  some  felt  so 
strongly  on  this  point  as  to  threaten 
with  denunciation  to  government  any 
one  who  would  insist  upon  raising  the 
standard  of  revolt  under  such  circum- 
stances. There  was  on  the  whole  a 
want  of  harmony  among  the  members, 
and  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  lead- 
ers had  lately  begun  to  feel  distrust  in 
the  firmness  and  ulterior  views  of  each 
other.^ 

Lord  Edward  was  concealed  for 
some  weeks  in  various  retreats  about 
Dublin,  but  chiefly  at  the  house  of  a 
widow  lady  named  Dillon,  on  the  bank 
of  the  canal  at  Portobello,  where  he 
remained  three  weeks.  After  several 
intermediate  removals  he  was  conveyed 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May,  for 
the  second  time,  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Murphy,  a  feather  mei'chant, 
of  153  Thomas-street,  where  he  was 
immediately  tracked  and  arrested  the 
following  day.  It  was  about  seven  in 
the  evening  on  the  19th ;  Lord  Edward, 


♦  Ajthur  O'Connor  aJBTords,  in  his  Bentiments,  a  mel-    man  who  acknowledged  religious  convictions  of  any 


ancholy  instance  of  this  spirit  of  disunion  and  distrust. 
He  disliked  the  Catholic  leaders  in  general ;  and  towards 
Emmet,  although  a  Protestant,  he  entertained  a  posi- 
tive enmity.    It  ia  probable  he  would  have  disliked  anj 


kind  ;  and  some  other  leading  members  of  the  Union, 
were,  like  him,  unhappily  imbued  with  the  infidel  prin 
cipies  which  the  example  of  France  had  rendered  fash 
ionable  at  that  day. 
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who  was  ill  from  cold,  was  lying  on  the 
bed  in  the  back  room  of  the  attic  story, 
and  Mr.  Murphy,  who  had  just  entered, 
was  speaking  to  him.  Justice  Swan, 
accompanied  by  a  soldier  in  plain 
clothes,  rushed  into  the  apartment 
and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Edward,  "You 
are  my  prisoner."  Instantly  Lord  Ed- 
ward sprang  from  the  bed,  and  draw- 
ing a  formidable  zigzag-shaped  dagger 
wounded  Swan  in  the  hand,  but  only 
slightly.  Swan  fired  a  pistol  at  Lord 
Edward  without  efiect ;  and,  ordering 
the  soldier  to  remove  Murphy,  shouted 
out,  '*  I  am  basely  murdered."  His 
cries  brousfht  to  his  assistance  a  Mr. 
Kyan,  who  was  both  a  captain  of  yeo- 
manry and  one  of  the  staff  of  Giffard's 
Orange  newspaper,  the  "  Dublin  Jour- 
nal." Ryan  threw  himself  upon  Lord 
Edward  and  endeavored  to  hold  him 
down  upon  the  bed,  but  in  the  struggle 
received  several  desperate  wounds  from 
Lord  Edward's  dagger,  one  of  which, 
in  the  stomach,  proved  mortal  a  few 
days  after.  Swan  appears,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  have  rendered  little  assistance, 
if,  indeed,  as  one  account  has  it,  he 
did  not  leave  the  room  altogether  to 
call  for  help,  and  the  struggle  between 
the  wounded  Ryan  and  the  enraged 
Geraldine  was  fearful ;  but  Town-major 
Sirr,  with  half-a-dozen  soldiers,  now 
rushed  in,  and  Sirr  having  taken  delib- 


erate aim  with  his  pistol,  shot  Lord 
Edward  in  the  right  arm,  and  the  dag- 
ger fell  from  his  hand.  Still  it  required 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  party  of  sol- 
diers to  hold  Lord  Edward  down  with 
their  muskets  crossed  upon  him  until 
he  could  be  secured,  a  drummer  having, 
while  this  was  doing,  wounded  him 
very  severely  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
with  a  sword.  The  deadly  struggle 
did  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes.* A  large  military  force,  col- 
lected from  different  posts,  was,  by  this 
time,  drawn  up  outside.  An  attempt, 
made  by  the  crowd  assembled,  to  rescue 
Lord  Edward  was  at  once  overcome ; 
and  the  noble  prisoner  was  carried  in 
a  sedan  chair  to  the  castle,  where  hia 
wounds  were  dressed.  He  was  then 
removed  to  Newgate,  where  none  ot 
his  friends  would  be  permitted  to  see 
him  until  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
when  his  aunt,  Lady  Louisa  Connolly^ 
and  his  brother.  Lord  Henry,  obtained 
access  to  his  bedside.  A  few  days  had 
developed  fatal  symptoms ;  on  the  4th 
of  June  he  expired,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  St. 
Werburgh's  church.  Thus  perished 
one  of  the  most  disinterested  and  noble- 
hearted  patriots  that  Ireland  had  ever 
produced.  The  greatest  enemies  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  immolated  have 
never  ventured  to  cast  a  slur  on  the 


*  See  Madden '8  United  Imhmen,  2d  ser.,  pp.  412  to    of  Sirr  and  others.    Mr.  Adrien,  an  eminent  Burgeon, 


437,  2d  ed.,  where  Murphy's  narrative  of  the  capture 
of  Lord  Edward  is  given,  together  with  the  statement 
of  Mr.  D.  F.  Ryan,  whose  father  lost  his  life  on  the  oc- 
caoion,  and  accounts  of  the  transaction  on  the  authority 


being  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tighe  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  sent  for  by  the  major,  and  Lord  Edward,  on  learn- 
ing from  him  that  his  wounds  were  not  mortal,  expresfled 
regret. 
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memory  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Ele  was  virtuous  and  amiable,  open, 
unselfish,  high-minded,  and  chivalrous. 
His  stainless  character,  and  gentle  and 
generous  disposition,  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  Of  all  his  contempo- 
raries he  was,  at  that  fearful  juncture, 
the  best  suited  to  command  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen. He  possessed  military  skill 
and  heroism  which  might  have  led  them 
to  victory  in  battle;  and  had  it  pleased 
divine  Providence  to  relieve  Ireland  at 


*  It  is  a  most  singular  fact,  that  for  more  than  sixty 
years  the  name  of  the  betrayer  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald remained  a  i^rofound  secret.  Even  tlie  inde- 
fatigable researches  of  Dr.  Madden  failed  to  unmask 
the  scoundrel,  although  he  made  an  important  step  to- 
wards that  result,  when  he  published  the  "  secret-ser- 
vice money"  accounts,  in  which  occurs  the  item — "  F. 
H,,  discovery  of  L.  E.  F.,  £1,000."  This  disclosure  of 
the  initials  rescued  the  memories  of  several  honorable 
men  from  the  suspicions  that  had  been  cast  upon  them  in 
the  matter  by  other  investigators,  and  by  public  rumor ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  appearance,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1859  of  the  Correspondence  of  the  Marquu  of 
Cornwallis,  edited  by  Charles  Eoss,  son  of  General 
Ross,  the  governor  of  Fort  George,  that  the  mystery  of 
F.  H.  was  finally  unveiled,  and  that  the  infamy  was 
fixed  upon  the  right  owner — namely,  Francis  Higgins, 
a  well-known  character  of  that  day  in  Dublin.  This 
person,  who  was  nick-named  the  "  sham  squire,"  from 
a  very  disgraceful  proceeding,  had  become  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  i'Veemari's  Journal,  which  he  diverted  from 
its  hitherto  steady  advocacy  of  popular  rights,  making 
it  a  base  organ  of  an  unprincipled  government.  He 
was  notorious  for  his  domestic  and  social  misdeeds,  had 
been  convicted  of  public  crimes,  and  was  in  fact  a  man 
who  might  have  been  guilty  of  any  baseness.  These 
disclosures  were  first  made  public  in  the  following  curi- 
ous note  by  the  editor  of  the  Cornwallis  correspond- 
ence :  "A  sum  of  £1,500  per  annum  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  by  an  act  passed  in  1799, 
to  be  distributed  as  secret-service.  Towards  the  close 
of  1800,  Mr.  Cooke  drew  up  for  the  use  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  the  following  confidential  memorandum,  which 
ttill  remains  in  the  castle  of  Dublin :  '  Pensions  to 
Royalists — I  submit  to  your  lordship  on  this  head  the 
following :    First,  that  Mac /  (Leonard  MacNally) 


that  time  from  her  heavy  yoke  of  op- 
pression, he  was,  apparently,  the  person 
most  likely  to  have  been  her  deliverer. 
Had  Lord  Edward's  retreat  remained 
undiscovered  one  day  longer,  he  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  Major 
Sirr  and  his  myrmidons ;  and,  perhaps, 
with  a  very  different  issue  to  the  con- 
test, would  have  been  ready  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  those  brave  men 
of  Kildare  and  Wexford,  who,  a  few 
days  later,  devoted  themselves  so  heroic- 
ally, but  hopelessly,  for  their  country.* 

'  should  have  a  pension  of  £300.  He  was  not  much 
trusted  in  the  rebellion,  and  I  believe,  has  been  faithful. 
Francis  Higgins,  proprietor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
was  the  person  who  procured  for  me  all  the  intelligence 

respecting  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  got to 

set  him,  and  has  given  me  much  information,  £300. 
M'Guichen,  who  is  now  in  Belfast,  ought  to  have  £150, 
I  wish  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nicholson,  whom  I  employ 
regularly,  should  have  £50.  Darragh  ought  to  have 
for  himself  and  his  wife  at  least  £200  (at  first  written 

£300).     Swan Sirr ,  I  think,  it  might  be  right 

to  get  rid  of  many  of  our  little  pensioners,  and  Major 
Sirr's  gang,  by  sums  of  money  instead  of  pensions.'  " 

As  to  the  character  of  Lord  Edward,  we  gladly  bor- 
row the  beautiful  words  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  who, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  writes  as  follows  : 
"  More  than  twenty  years  have  now  passed  away. 
Many  of  my  political  opinions  are  softened — mv  predi- 
lections for  some  men  weakened,  my  prejudices  against 
others  removed;  but  my  approbation  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald's  actions  remains  unaltered  and  un- 
shaken. His  country  was  bleeding  under  one  of  the 
hardest  tyrannies  that  our  times  have  Avitnessed.  He 
who  thinks  a  man  can  be  even  excused  in  such  circum- 
stances by  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  despair, 
from  opposing  a  pretended  government  by  force,  seems 
to  me  to  sanction  a  principle  which  would  insure  im- 
punity to  the  greatest  of  all  human  delinquents,  or,  at 
least,  to  those  who  produce  the  greatest  misery  among 
mankind.  *  *  *  Lord  Edward  was  a  good  officer. 
The  plans  found  among  his  papers  showed  much  com- 
bination and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  defence.  His  apprehension  was  bo  quick  and  his 
courage  so  constitutional,  that  he  would  have  applied, 
without  disturbance,  all  the  faculties  he  possessed  to 
any  emergency  however  sudden,  and  in  the  moment  of 
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In  tbe  face  of  every  possible  discour- 
agement, with  their  plans  exposed  to 
government,  their  leaders  seized,  and 
the  forces  of  their  enemies  concentrated 
against  them,  the  United  Irishmen  still 
madly  resolved  to  make  their  attempt, 
and  fixed  the  23d  of  May  for  their 
rising.  The  plan  of  insurrection  was 
to  surprise  Dublin,  and  on  the  same 
night  to  take  the  castle,  the  camp  at 
Loughlinstown,  and  the  artillery  bar- 
racks at  Chapelizod.  The  rising  v^'as 
to  be  simultaneous  in  Dublin  and  the 
rural  districts ;  and  the  signal  for  the 
country  was  to  be  the  stoppage  of  the 
mail-coaches  on  the  morning;  of  the 
24th.  On  the  22d,  Lord  Castlereagh 
delivered  to  parliament  a  message  from 
the  viceroy  announcing  the  design  ;  and 
the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  execu- 
tive received  a  due  meed  of  praise  from 

the  greatest  danger  or  confusion.  He  was,  among  the 
United  Irish,  scarcely  less  considerable  for  his  political 
than  his  military  qualifications.  His  temper  was  pe- 
culiarly formed  to  engage  the  affections  of  a  warm- 
hearted people.  A  cheerful  and  intelligent  counte- 
nance, an  artless  gayety  of  manner,  without  reserve- 
but  without'  intrusion,  and  a  careless  yet  inoffensive 
intrepidity,  both  in  conversation  and  in  action,  fasci- 
nated his  slightest  acquaintances,  and  disarmed  the 
rancor  of  even  his  bitterest  opponents.  These,  indeed, 
were  only  the  indications  of  more  solid  qualities — an 
open  and  fearless  heart,  warm  affections,  and  a  tender, 
compassionate  disposition."  Dr.  Madden  tells  us  that 
Lord  Edward  was  "  a  sincere  and  ardent  believer  in 
the  Christian  religion."  Murphy,  in  his  narrative, 
describing  the  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Edward, 
says  :  "  He  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height, 
bad  a  very  interesting  countenance,  beautiful  arched 
eyebrows,  fine  gray  eyes,  handsome  nose,  high  fore- 
head, and  thick,  dark-colored  hair."  He  was  "  as  play- 
ful and  humble  as  a  child,  as  mild  and  timid  as  a  lady, 
ftnd,  when  necessary,  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Peace  to  his 
name  I"  From  The  Earls  of  Kildare  and  their  Ances- 
tors, edited  by  the  marquis  of  Kildare,  and  printed  for 
private  circulatior  in  1857,  we  obtain  the  following 


both  houses.  But  we  have  hero  to 
mention  a  few  incidents  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  date.  It  appears  that  for  a  few 
months  previous  to  this  time  frequent 
visits  were  paid  to  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Byrne,  a  Catholic  bookseller,  of  Grafton- 
street,  by  a  Captain  John  Warneford 
Armstrong,  of  the  King's  county  mili- 
tia, a  corps  in  which  it  was  understood 
that  national  opinions  had  made  some 
progress,  and  which  was  stationed  at  the 
Loughlinstown  camp.  Captain  Arm 
strong  spoke  with  enthusiasm  about  the 
projects  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
plainly  intimated  that  not  only  he  but 
his  men  would  be  ready  to  aid  in  any 
enterprise  that  might  be  undertaker 
by  them.  He  induced  Byrne  to  intro 
duce  him  to  the  brothers  Henry  and 
John  Sheares,  barristers  of  respectable 
family,  and  w^ho,  since   the   arrests    at 

authentic  data.  Lord  Edward  was  bom  in  1763,  and 
was  the  twelfth  child,  but  fifth  son,  of  James,  the  20^b 
earl  of  Kildare,  and  first  duke  jf  Leinster.  "  He  su\V 
ceeded  to  the  estate  of  Kilrush.,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare. He  entered  the  army  in  1780,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  America.  In  1783  he  was  elected  M.  P. 
for  Athy,  and  in  1790  for  the  county  of  Kildare.  In 
that  year,  refusing  to  support  the  government  meas- 
ures, he  was  informed  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
have  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  tliis  he  took 
the  cockade  from  his  hat,  and  dashing  it  to  the  ground, 
trampled  upon  it  In  1792  he  went  to  France,  where, 
in  December,  he  married  Pamela  Sims,  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlis  (and  PhiUp  Egalitd, 
duke  of  Orleans).  Whilst  there  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  army.  In  179G  he  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
having  been  arrested  on  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  he  died 
of  his  wounds  in  Newgate  prison,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
He  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  After  his  death 
he  was  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  his  estate 
forfeited  and  sold.  This  act  was  repealed  by  a  private 
act  in  1819." — See,  for  ample  details,  Dr.  Madden's 
United  Irishmen,  &c.,  second  series,  second  edition  ;  and 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  by 
Thomas  Moore 
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Bond's,  had  become  members  of  the 
directory  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
Armstrong  saw  the  two  brothers  fre- 
quently during  the  month  of  May, 
1798;  dined  at  the  house  of  the  elder 
brother,  Henry,  in  Baggot  street, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  their 
mother  and  the  other  ladies  of  the 
family ;  and  effectually  wormed  him- 
self into  their  confidence ;  while,  as 
he  himself  afterwards  stated,  for  each 
of  these  interviews  with  the  Sheares 
he  had  one  with  his  colonel  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  to  whom  he  disclosed  all 
the  circumstances  he  had  learned.  On 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  base  in- 
former dined  for  the  last  time  at  the 
house  of  his  victims,  knowing  well  that 
the  next  day  they  would  be  arrested 
for  hi2:h  treason  on  his  information. 
At  their  trial,  on  the  12th  of  July,  he 
swore  their  lives  away,  and  two  days 
after  they  were  executed.  John,  the 
younger  brother  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  schemes  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  the  nisrht  before  his  arrest  wrote 
the  rough  draft  of  a  proclamation  to 
be  issued  at  the  outbreak.  The  strong- 
est passages  of  this  document  were  pro- 
duced in  evidence  ao:ainst  both  broth- 
ers.  For  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
children  he  supplicated  for  mercy. 
His  fi'iend.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  at 
his  solicitation,  applied  to  Lord-chan- 
cellor Clare  (Fitzgibbon),  who,  from 
personal  pique,  had  urged  on  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  brothers,  and  had  ap- 
pointed, with  that  view,  as  attorney- 
general,  Toler,  afterwards  the  notori- 


ous Lord  Norbury.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, however,  a  respite  was  granted 
for  Henry,  but  it  came  a  few  minutes 
too  late.  The  two  brothers,  falling 
hand  in  hand  from  the  drop,  had  been 
just  launched  into  eternity,  and  the 
executioner  ha  vino-  accordinsf  to  bar- 
barous  usage,  added  the  indignity  of 
decapitation,  was  holding  up  the  head 
of  Henry  Sheares,  and  exclaiming, 
"  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor,"  when 
Sir  Jonah  arrived  with  the  reprieve. 
The  fate  of  the  Sheares  was  one  of 
the  saddest  episodes  in  the  woful  story 
of '98. 

The  23d  of  May  at  length  arrived. 
The  city  of  Dublin  was  placed  under 
martial  law ;  the  guards  at  the  castle 
were  trebled ;  all  the  loyal  citizens 
were  put  under  arms ;  in  the  law 
courts  the  barristers  pleaded  in  regi- 
mentals, with  side-arms,  and  one  of 
the  judges  (Baron  Medge)  sat  on  the 
bench  in  the  same  costume ;  and  at 
each  house  the  names  of  the  inmates 
were  posted  on  the  outer  door.  The 
city  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
barrack,  and  the  people  were  alarmed 
by  false  rumors  of  massacres  and  out- 
rages. Late  in  the  evening  Samuel 
Neilson  rashly  exposed  himself  under 
the  Myalls  of  Newgate,  as  if  planning  an 
attack  on  that  prison.  He  was  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  a  cell  within  the 
walls.  The  lamp-lighters  rebelliously 
neglected  their  duty  on  that  night, 
leaving  the  c'ty  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness,  for  which  treasonable  conduct 
several  of  them  were  hanged  from  their 
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own  lamp-posts  !  The  country  people 
had  risen  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
were  preparing  to  march  on  the  city, 
but  were  attacked  and  slaughtered  at 
Rathfarnham  and  Santry.  At  the 
latter  place,  Lord  Roden  and  his  fox- 
hunters  did  notable  execution;  and  the 
next  morning,  the  killed  and  prisonei's 
having  been  taken  into  town  tied  to- 
gether on  carts,  the  dead  bodies  were 
exhibited  in  the  castle-yard — a  ghast- 
ly spectacle  ! — and  the  prisoners  were 
hanged  from  lamp-irons,  and  on  the 
scaffolding  at  Carlisle  Bridge. 

The  country  was  now  plunged  in  all 
the  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  civil  war, 
but  the  rising  was  premature  and  par- 
tial :  by  the  capture  of  the  leaders  it 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  rising  of  illiter 
ate  peasantry,  without  any  matured 
plans,  or  men  of  the  least  military  skill 
or  knowledge  to  form  a  plan  or  execute 
one,  almost  without  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion, and  altogether  without  money  or 
discipline.     It  was  confined  to  the  coun- 

*  That  the  terms  employed  above  to  characterize  the 
cruelties  and  animosities  of  which  the  unhappy  insur- 
gents of  '98  were  the  objects  are  not  too  strong,  many 
authorities  might  be  adduced  to  show,  but  the  following 
passages  from  the  recently  published  correspondence  of 
tlie  marquis  of  Cbrnwallis  will  suffice.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  20th  of  June,  1798, 
invested  with  the  twofold  authority  of  lord-lieutenant 
and  commander-in-chief ;  nearly  three  weeks  after,  on 
the  8th  of  July,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the  duke  of 
Portland :  "  The  Irish  militia  are  totally  without 
discipline,  contemptible  before  the  enemy  when  any 
Berious  resistance  is  made  to  them,  but  ferocious  and 
cruel  in  the  extreme  when  any  poor  wretches,  either 
with  or  without  arms,  come  within  their  power ;  in 
Bhort,  murder  appears  to  be  their  favorite  pastime.  The 
principal  persons  of  this  country,  and  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  are,  in  general,  averse  to  all 
acts  of  clemency,  and  although  they  do  not  express, 


ties  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  efforts  in 
the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and 
Carlow ;  and  in  every  instance  it  was 
the  immediate  result  of  the  free  quar 
ters,  burnings,  floggings,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  outrage  practised  by  the 
military,  yeomanry,  and  magistrates. 
The  ferocity  of  the  Orange  yeomanry 
was  indescribable  :  a  notion  appeared 
to  have  generally  prevailed  among 
them  that  the  time  to  extirpate  the 
Catholics  had  arrived,  and  they  acted 
accordingly;  their  conduct  during  the 
insurrection  was  that  of  incarnate 
fiends;  the  North  Cork,  Armagh,  and 
some  other  militia  regiments,  rivalled 
them  in  inveterate  animosity  against 
the  people;  the  Ancient  Britons,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Watkins  William 
Wynn,  covered  themselves  with  in- 
famy by  their  merciless  cruelties;  and 
innumerable  atrocities  were  committed 
by  the  Homsperg  dragoons,  German 
mercenaries  in   the  king's  service.*     It 

and  are  too  much  heated  to  see  the  ultimate  effects 
which  their  violence  must  produce,  would  pursue  meas- 
ures that  could  only  terminate  in  the  extirpation  of  tlie 
greater  number  cf  the  inhaMtants,  and  in  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  country.  The  words  Papists  and 
priests  are  forever  in  their  mouths,  and  by  their  un- 
accountable policy  they  would  drive  four-fifths  of  the 
community  into  irreconcilable  rebellion ;  and  in  their 
warmth  they  lose  sight  of  the  real  cause  of  the  present 
mischief"  Describing  the  feelings  of  the  ascendency 
party  he  continues  :  "  The  minds  of  the  people  are  now 
in  a  state  that  nothing  hut  blood  will  satisfy  them,  and 
although  they  will  not  admit  the  term,  their  conversa- 
tion and  conduct  point  to  no  other  mode  of  concluding 
this  unhappy  business  than  that  of  extermination." 
Again  his  lordship  writes  :  "  /  am  much  afraid  that 
any  man  in  a  brown  coat  who  is  found  near  the  field  of 
action  is  butchered  without  discrimination."  And  writ- 
ing to  General  Boss,  he  saye :  '  The  violence  of  our 
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was  a  fearful  dragoonade,  in  whicli  the 
nsages  of  civilized  war  were  set  aside; 
and  such  being  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  royal  troops,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  undisciplined  peasantry  should 
have  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  bar- 
barity. The  crimes  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  done  in  retaliation ;  they 
were  often  prompted  by  private  mal- 
ice, and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  were  the  work  of  exaspei*ated 
multitudes,  goaded  by  injuries  and  un- 
restrained by  authority.* 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  '24th  of 
May,  the  fighting  was  commenced  in 
Kildare  by  a  body  of  insurgents  who 
marched  against  Naas,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  slaughter :  the  military 
there,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Gosford,  having  been  re-enforced  and 
prepared  for  the  attack.  The  troops 
had  two  officers  and  about  thirty  men 
killed,  but  many  of  the  people  were 
shot  down  while  crowded  together  in 
the  street  or  attempting  to  escape  from 
the  burning  cabins  which  were  set  on 
fire  ;  others  of  them  were  taken  out  of 
the  houses  and  instantly  hanged  in  the 

friends  and  their  folly  in  endeavoring  to  make  it  a  re- 
ligious war,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  who 
deligJit  in  murder,  most  powerfully  counteract  all  plans 
of  conciliation."  *  *  *  "  We  a/re  engaged,"  he 
writes, "  in  a  war  of  plunder  and  massacre  ;"  and  after 
referring  to  the  horrors  inseparable  from  martial  law, 
he  adds  :  "  But  all  this  is  trifling  compared  to  the  numr 
berless  murders  that  are  hourly  committed  by  our  people, 
without  any  process  of  examination  whatever.  *  *  * 
The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  coun- 
try all  tends  to  encourage  this  system  of  blood ;  and 
the  conversation,  even  at  my  table,  where  you  will 
suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on 
hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  And  if  a 
friest  has  been  put  to  death,  the  greatest  joy  i»  expressed 


streets ;  "  and  such,"  says  Plowden, 
"  was  the  brutal  ferocity  of  some  of  the 
king's  troops,  that  they  half  roasted 
and  eat  the  flesh  of  one  man  named 
Walsh,  who  had  not  been  in  arms. 
The  insurgents  were  more  successful  in 
other  parts  of  Kildare.  At  Prosperous, 
a  party  of  the  North  Cork  militia, 
under  Captain  Swayne,  were  attacked 
in  their  barrack,  which  was  set  on  fire, 
and  these  men  having  made  themselves 
peculiarly  obnoxious  by  their  outrages 
in  free  quarters,  having  burned  the 
Catholic  chapel,  and  several  cabins  and 
farm-houses,  and  frequently  employed 
the  pitch-cap  in  torturing  the  suspected 
rebels,  were  now  in  their  turn  treated 
without  mercy,  and  any  of  them  who 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  flamea 
were  piked.  Dr.  Esmond,  of  the  Sal- 
lins  yeomanry  corps,  was  compelled  by 
the  people  to  join  them  in  this  attack  ; 
and  was  immediately  after  ti*icd  by 
court-martial  in  Dublin,  where  he  was 
hanged  on  the  scaffolding  of  Carlisle 
Bridge.  At  Kathangan  the  peasantry 
also  cut  off  a  militaiy  party  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.     The  same  day 

by  the  whole  company."  These  being  the  words  of  a 
lord-lieutenant  sent  over  to  complete  the  cold-blooded 
project  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  accomplish  the  Union,  it  will 
be  understood  how  inadequately  they  must  describe  the 
actual  state  of  things  as  felt  by  the  persecuted  people 
themselves  ;  but  such  a  testimony  speaks  volumes. 

*  Mr.  Cloney  undertook  the  unpleasant  task  of  mak- 
ing out  a  comparative  statement  of  the  outrages  in 
cold  blood  perpetrated  in  the  county  of  Wexford  in  the 
year  1798,  by  the  magistrates,  military,  and  yeomanry 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  insurgents  on  the  other  ; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  former  there  is  a  fearful  balance 
in  point  of  number  and  enormity.  See  Cloney's  Per- 
sonal  Ifarrative,  pp.  216-219,  and  Madden's  Un*ta4 
Irishmen,  first  series,  pp.  321-325. 
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Captain  Erskine's  troop  of  dragoons 
wei-e  encountered  by  the  insurgents  at 
Old  Kilcullen,  and  almost  annihilated 
— only  a  sergeant  and  four  men  of  the 
entire  ti-oop  having  escaped,  although 
the  party  of  Irish  were  scarcely  more 
numerous,  and  were  armed  only  with 
pikes.  The  insurgents  then  marched 
to  Kilcullen  Bridge,  where  General 
Dundas  had  his  headquarters,  but 
here  they  were  i-epulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  Several  minor  affairs  took 
place  about  the  same  time  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Kildare  and  Dublin,  in  all  of 
which  the  country  people  were  re- 
pulsed and  slaughtered ;  and  to  dis- 
courage them  the  more,  all  the  pris- 
oners were,  without  any  form  of  trial, 
immediately  hanged.  A  large  body 
of  insurgents  attacked  the  town  of  Car- 
low  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  shouting 
as  they  entered,  and  incautiously  pene- 
trating into  the  interior,  where  they 
were  received  with  a  murderous  fire  by 
the  military.  A  great  number  of  the 
people  then  took  refuge  in  the  houses, 
which,  being  thatched,  were  barbar- 
ously set  on  tii'e  by  the  soldiers,  and 
eighty  houses,  with  some  hundreds  of 
the  unfortunate  insurgents,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  conflagration.  About 
two  hundi-ed  more  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  hanged  or  shot.  These  mas- 
sacres were  followed  by  the  court-mar- 
tial judicial  murder  of  Sir  Edward 
Crosbie,  on  whose  lawn  the  insui'gents 
had    mustered    before    the    attack,    al- 

•  As  an  excuse  for  this  frightful  massacre  it  was 
uAd  that  whcD  the  insurgents  were  about  to  deUyer  up 


though  it  did  not  appear  that  that  gen- 
tleman was  himself  a  rebel.  The  dis- 
aster at  Carlow  was  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  during  the  outbreak.  Dis- 
heartened by  so  many  reverses,  the 
men  of  Kildare  now  began  to  see  how 
hopeless  was  their  undertaking.  A 
body  of  two  thousand  men,  encamped 
under  a  leader  named  Perkins  on  the 
historic  Hill  of  Allen,  near  the  Cur- 
ragh,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
General  Dundas  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  home.  This  arransje- 
ment  was  finally  carried  out  on  the 
28th  of  May,  when  some  cartloads  of 
pikes  and  rusty  muskets  were  surren- 
dered ;  General  Dundas  having  on  this 
and  several  other  occasions  during  the 
war  shown  himself  a  man  of  a  humane 
and  honorable  disposition.  The  next 
day  a  multitude  assembled  at  the  Gib- 
bet-Rath on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
for  the  purpose  of  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  men  of  Knock- Allen ; 
their  arms  were  to  have  been  delivered 
up  to  Major-general  Duff,  then  on  his 
march  from  Limerick,  but  the  troops 
were  ordered  by  that  officer  to  fire  on 
the  defenceless  people,  and  Lord  Ro- 
den's  cavalry  went  in  to  hew  them 
down  ;  and  thus  exposed  on  that  vast 
plain,  without  a  hedge  to  shelter  them 
for  miles,  the  wretched  peasantry  were 
slaughtered  without  resistance  and 
without  mercy ;  the  number  slain  on 
that  occasion  in  cold  blood  being,  ac 
cording  to  Musgrave,  350.* 

their  arms,  one  of  them  fired  a  gun  which  provoked  the 
military ;  but  the  shot  appears  to  have  been  discharged 
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A  military  force  of  over  400  men, 
"with  one  cannon,  marched,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  to  attack  a  body  of  some  3,000 
insurgents  encamped  on  the  hill  of 
Tara.  The  latter  were  chiefly  armed 
with  pikes,  yet,  for  about  four  hours  of 
hard  fighting,  they  continued  to  main- 
tain their  ground,  and  at  one  time  had 
surrounded  the  cannon ;  the  steady 
fire  of  the  military,  however,  mowed 
down  their  irregular  masses ;  they  were 
dislodged  from  the  cemetery  near  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss,  it  was  said,  of  400 
men  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  the 
barbarous  practice  of  the  royal  troops 
to  give  no  quarter,  so  that  all  the  un- 
happy Irish  who  were  left  wounded  on 
the  field  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood 
or  hanged  immediately  after.  This  de- 
feat crushed  the  rebellion  in  that  quar- 
ter.* 

The  insurrection  now  broke  out  iu 
the  county  of  Wexford,  with  a  fury 
that  soon  threw  into  the  shade  the 
movements  which  had  taken  place 
elsewhere.  There  was  a  larger  admix- 
ture of  the  old  Anglo-Norman  blood  in 
this  county  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  ancient  Celtic  race  of 

Into  the  air,  and  most  probably  by  accident,  while  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  order  for  the  massacre  was  de- 
liberately given  by  General  Duffe. 

*  The  earl  of  Fingall's  yeoman  cavalry  .were  the 
most  prominent  in  the  attack  upon  the  insurgents  at 
Tara.  An  address,  signed  by  Lords  Fingall  and  Ken- 
mare,  the  president  of  Maynooth,  and  other  Catholics 
of  distinction  to  the  number  in  all  of  forty -one,  was 
presented  abont  that  time  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  the  attempts  made  to  fasten 
the  charge  of  rebellion  upon  the  whole  Catholic  body. 


Hy-Keinnselaigh  was  always  distin- 
guished for  an  independent  spirit. 
The  people  were  almost  all  Catholics ; 
they  were  remarkable  for  their  indus 
try  and  peaceable  habits ;  and  the 
organization  of  the  United  Irishmen 
scarcely  made  any  progress  among 
them  till  the  very  eve  of  the  outbreak 
The  gentry,  however,  were  Protestant 
and  exclusive.  The  North  Cork  mi- 
litia, commanded  by  Lord  Kingsbor- 
ough,  quartered  in  the  county  in 
April,  introduced  the  Orange  system 
there,  and  in  a  brief  space  almost  all 
the  Protestants  had  become  open  and 
sworn  Orangemen.  The  Catholics  were 
terrified  with  rumors  of  intended  mas- 
sacres like  those  of  Armagh  ;  and  on 
some  occasions  the  people,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  deserted  their 
homes  at  night  and  slept  in  the  open 
fields.  The  militia  paraded  in  orange 
ribbons,  fired  at  the  country-people 
when  at  work  in  the  fields,  burned 
their  houses,  and  frequently  applied 
the  pitch-cap  to  the  heads  of  the  "  crop- 
pies," as  the  United  Irishmen  were 
termed,  from  the  practice  which  many 
of  them  adopted  of  cutting  the  hair 
short.f  These  unprovoked  aggressions 
had  the  natural  result :   as  Orangeism 

f  "It  is  said,"  writes  Mr.  Hay,  in  his  history  of 
the  Wexford  insurrection,  "  that  the  North  Cork  regi- 
ment were  the  inventors — they  certainly  were  the 
introducers — of  pitch-cap  torture  into  Wexford.  Any 
person  having  his  hair  cut  short,  and  therefore  called 
a  croppy  (by  which  name  he  soldiery  designated  a 
United  Irishman),  on  being  pointed  out  by  some  loyal 
neighbor,  was  immediately  seized  and  brought  into  a 
guard-house,  where  caps,  either  of  coarse  linen  or 
strong  brown  paper,  besmeared  inside  with  pitch, 
were  always  kept  ready  for  service.     The  mifortunafa 
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spread,  so  did  the  principles  of  the 
Uuited  Irishmen.  On  the  27th  of 
April,  the  county  was  proclaimed  by 
a  meeting  of  magistrates  at  Gorey ;  and 
from  that  moment  the  magistracy  acted 
in  the  most  ruthless  manner.  A  few 
days  before  any  outbreak  took  place, 
Mr.  Hunter  Go  wan  paraded  Gorey  at 
the  head  of  his  yeomanry  with  a  hu- 
man finger  on  the  point  of  his  sword ; 
and  various  disgusting  freaks  were 
performed  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, among  others,  that  of  using  the 
"  croppy's  finger"  to  stir  punch  !     On 

• 

Whit-Sunday,  the  27th  of  May,  some 
yeomen  burned  the  Catholic  chapel  of 
Boulavogue,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcor- 
mack,  at  the  foot  of  Oulait  Hill,  but 
Father  John  Murphy,  the  parish  priest, 
at  the  head  of  his  parishioners,  fell 
upon  the  miscreants,  several  of  whom, 
with  two  officers  who  commanded  them, 
were  slain  in  the  conflict.  The  people 
now  flew  to  arms,  and  before  many 
hours  had  elapsed  two  large  bodies 
were  assembled,  one  on  the  hill  of 
Oulart,  and  another  on  that  of  Kil- 
thomas.  The  gathering  at  the  latter 
place  was  scattered  by  a  party  of  200 
veomeu  from  Carnew,  and  150  of 
tne  fugitives  were  killed;  the  yeomen 
burning  in  their  progress  two  other 
Catholic  chapels  and  above  100  cab- 
victim  had  one  of  these,  well  heated,  pressed  on  his 
head,  and  when  judged  of  a  proper  coolness,  so  that  it 
ooald  not  be  easily  pulled  off,  the  sufferer  was  turned 
out  amidst  the  horrid  acclamations  of  the  merciless 
tonurers." 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that  a   sergeant  of  the 
North  Cork's  was  called  "Tom  the  Devil,"  from  his 


ins  and  farm-houses  of  Catholics,  and 
shooting  several  of  the  poor  country- 
people  whom  they  called  to  their 
cabin  doors.  At  Oulart  Hill,  where 
Father  Murphy  commanded,  the  result 
was  different.  A  detachment  of  110 
men  of  the  North  Cork  militia  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Foote  attacked  the 
people,  who,  at  the  onset,  fled ;  but 
300  pikemen  having  been  rallied  by 
Father  Murphy,  bore  down  upon  the 
royalists,  and  in  an  instant  slew  the 
whole  party  except  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, a  sergeant,  and  three  privates. 
The  insurgents  marched  next  day  to 
Camolin,  where  they  procured  800 
stand  of  arms  that  had  been  just  de- 
posited there  by  Lord  Mountnorris. 
They  then  mai'ched  to  Enniscorthy, 
which  they  took  after  some  fighting; 
the  garrison  flying  to  Wexford,  to- 
gether with  the  Protestant  inhabit- 
ants. About  the  same  time  Gorey, 
though  not  attacked,  was  evacuated 
by  its  garrison,  which  fled  to  Arklow. 
All  was  consternation,  and  the  country 
smoked  with  the  burning  homesteads 
of  both  parties.  In  Wexford,  the  yeo- 
manry could  with  difficulty  be  pre 
vented  from  entering  the  jail  and  mur- 
deriog  the  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Beauchamp,  Bagenal  Harvey, 
Mr.   John    Henry  Colclough,  Mr.   Ed- 

ingenuity  in  devising  torments.  Sometimes  this  wretch 
cut  the  hair  of  his  victims  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
instead  of  a  pitch-cap,  applied  moistened  gunpowder 
which  he  rubbed  into  the  seam  and  then  set  on 
fire;  sometimes  he  applied  a  lighted  candle  until 
all  the  hair  was  singed  off,  and  the  head  covered  witb 
blisters  r 
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ward  Fitzgerald,  and  other  gentlemen 
who  had   been  arrested   on  suspicion, 
Mr.     Colclough    and    Mr.    Fitzgerald 
were    sent   as  messengers   to   Vinegar 
Hill  (a  lofty  eminence  overlooking  En- 
niscorthy,   and    which    the    insurgents 
had  chosen    as  their  principal  rendez- 
vous), for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of 
persuading    the    people   to   return   to 
their    homes;    but   the    embassy   had 
quite    a   contrary    effect.      The   insur- 
gents  retained   Mr.    Colclough   at  the 
camp,  and  Svmt  back  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to 
announce  their  intention  of  immediate- 
ly attacking  Wexford  itself.     On    the 
mornino:  of  the  29th,  Colonel  Maxwell, 
with  200    of  the  Donegal  militia  and 
a  field-piece,  arrived  from   Duncannon 
Fort  tore-enforce  the  Wexford  garrison ; 
and  the  same  evening  General  Faucett, 
with   the    1 3th    regiment,  four  compa- 
nies of  the  Meath  militia,  and  some  ar- 
tillery, halted  at  Taghmon,  seven  miles 
from   Wexford,  sending  forward   a  de- 
tachment for  the  latter  town.     Early 
on  the  morning  of  the    30th   this  de- 
tachment was  intercepted  by  the  Irish 
at  the  Three  Rocks,  almost  the  whole 
party  slain,  and   two  howitzers  taken. 
Faucett  immediately  returned  to  Dun- 
cannon  Fort,  and  the  same  day  an  offer 
was  made  to  surrender  Wexford  to  the 
insurgents  ;  but  before  any  terms  could 
be  arranged,  the  garrison  disgracefully 
evacuated  the  place,  leaving  it  to  the 
mercy   of    the   people.     Mr.    Bagenal 
Harvey,  who  was  still  in  the  jail,  was 
now  chosen  general  by  the  insurgents, 
who  were  regaled  with  drink  by  the 


inhabitants ;  the  town  was  decorated 
with  green  boughs;  such  houses  as  had^ 
been  deserted  by  their  owners  were 
pillaged  ;  and  the  flying  troops,  on  their 
side,  signalized  their  retreat  by  plun- 
der, devastation,  and  numerous  mur- 
ders, burning  the  cabins,  and  shooting 
the  country-people  in  their  progress. 

On  the  4th  of  June  a  corps  of  1,500 
men,  under  General  Loftus,  with  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  having  arrived   at 
Gorey,    marched  in   two  divisions  by 
different   routes   to  attack    a   position 
taken    up   by  the    Irish   on    Carrigrua 
Hill.      One    of    these    divisions,  under 
Colonel   Walpole,    was   surprised    and 
routed  with  great  loss  at  Tubberneer- 
ing,    near    Gorey,   the    colonel    being 
killed    and    three    cannon    left   in    the 
hands  of  the   Irish.     A  party  of  sev- 
enty  men    of  the  Antrim  militia,  sent 
across  some   fields  by  General  Loftus 
to  relieve   Walpole,  was  also   cut   off, 
scarcely    a     man    escaping;    and    the 
general  himself  retreated   to    Carnew, 
and   thence    to   Tullow;    so   that   the 
Irish  wei'e  left   masters    of  the   entire 
county,    except    Duncannon   Fort   and 
New  Ross  at  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity.    An    Irish    force  having  mustered 
at    Carrickburne    Hill,  six    miles   from 
New  Ross,  marched  on  the  4th  of  June 
to  Corbett  Hill,  within  a  mile   of  that 
town  ;  and  Mr.  Harvey,  who  command- 
ed, sent   a  summons   next  morning  to 
the  garrison  to  surrender.     The  mes- 
senger was  shot  by  a  sentinel,  and  this 
so  exasperated  the  Irish,  that  without 
waiting  to  carry  out  General  Harvey's 
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plan  of  attack,  a  column  of  pikemen 
rushed  on  with  irresistible  impetuosity, 
drove  the  British  cavalry  back  in  dis- 
order upon  the  infantry,  and  entering 
the  town  pell-mell  v^^ith  both,  pursued 
them  to  the  bridge,  over  which  some 
of  the  royal  troops  fled  in  a  panic, 
leaving  the  Irish  mastei'S  of  the  artil- 
lery and  of  the  principal  part  of  New 
Ross.  This  gallant  exploit,  however, 
was  not  followed  up.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  the  Irish,  unrestrained 
by  authority  or  discipline,  abandoned 
themselves  to  intoxication.  The  royal 
troops  rallied  and  twice  attempted  to 
recover  the  place,  and  as  often  were 
repulsed ;  but  the  infatuated  insur- 
gents contiuued  to  drink,  and  late  in 
the  evening  the  military  having  come 
a  third  time  to  the  charge,  drove  them 
with  great  slaughter  from  the  town. 
The  fighting  had  been  sustained  with 
little  intermission  for  ten  hours,  duriug 
which  Mr.  Harvey  was  merely  a  spec- 
tator on  a  neighboring  hill ;  the  troops 
had  about  300  men  killed,  and  among 
them  Lord  Mountjoy,  colonel  of  the 
Dublin  militia ;  but  it  was  estimated 
that  the  insurgents  lost  about  four 
times  that  number,  the  greater  part 
of  them  being  killed  in  cold  blood 
after  the  action  was  over.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Harvey  had  an  irregular 
army  of  30,000  men  before  New  Ross  ; 
and  those  of  them  who  took  part  in 
the  battle  fought  with  wonderful  in- 
trepidity. In  the  end  they  owed  their 
defeat  to  insubordination  and  drunken- 
aess. 


Unfortunately,  another  circumstance 
cast  a  slur  on  the  cause  of  the  insur- 
gents that  day.  They  had  left  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  under  a  guard  at  Scul- 
labogue  house,  near  Carrickburne  Hill ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  some  fuo^itives 
from  the  Irish  army  at  New  Ross  came 
up,  and  pretended  that  Mr.  Harvey 
had  issued  orders  to  have  the  prisoners 
executed,  assigning,  as  a  reason,  that 
the  royalists  killed  all  the  Irish  pris- 
oners who  fell  into  their  hands  at  Ross. 
Three  successive  messengers  brought 
these  pretended  orders ;  and,  at  length, 
a  tumultuous  mob,  composed  of  per- 
sons who  had,  each  of  them,  bitter  in- 
juries of  their  own  to  revenge,  over- 
came the  resistance  of  the  guard,  and 
commenced  the  massacre.  Thirty-seven 
unfortunate  people  were  shot  or  piked 
at  the  hall-door,  and  the  remainder, 
over  a  hundred  in  number,  being  col- 
lected into  the  barn,  fire  was  applied 
to  the  roof,  and  all  of  them  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  It  is  said,  that 
among  them  were  sixteen  Catholics 
who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious, 
and  a  few  of  the  Protestants  were  res- 
cued from  destruction.  It  would  be 
most  unfair  to  throw  the  odium  of  this 
inhuman  barbarity  upon  the  Wexford 
insurgents  in  general,  who  were  guilty 
of  few  outrages  under  so  many  provo 
cations  ;  but,  above  all,  if  the  difference 
between  the  infuriated  rabble  who 
committed  this  crime,  and  the  disci- 
plined troops  of  the  royalists  acting 
under  educated  officers  be  considered, 
the  systematic  atrocities  of  the  latter 
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greatly    eclipse   even    the  savagery  of 
Scullabogue.* 

Several  miuor  encounters  bad  taken 
place  between  the  military  and  people 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  a 
man  named  Joseph  Holt,  who  had 
been  driven  into  rebellion  by  a  system 
of  frightful  pei'secution,  was  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  leaders.  The  Wick- 
low men  having  formed  a  junction  with 
some  of  the  Wexford  insurgents  at 
Gorey,  mai'ched  on  the  9th  of  June  to 
attack  Arklow,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  1,600  effective  men  under  Major- 
general  Needham.  In  their  first  chai'ge 
the  pikemen  drove  back  the  pickets  of 
cavalry,  and  the  assailants  came  on  in 
such  numbers  and  in  such  good  order, 
that  General  Needham,  although  very 
strongly  posted,  talked  of  the  propriety 
of  retreating.  This  suggestion  was 
gallantly  opposed  by  Colonel  Skerret, 
who  commanded  the  Durham  fencibles; 
and  to  the  firmness  of  that  ofiicer  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  death  of 
Father  Michael  Murphy,  who  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  English  lines,  the  success 
of  the  loyalists  was  mainly  to  be  at- 
tributed.    This    battle    was    the    most 

*  Twenty-eight  persons  were  massacred  by  the  mili- 
tary in  the  bail-alley  of  Carnew,  on  the  25th  of  May,  and 
thirty -four  were  shot  in  cold  blood  at  Dunlavin.  After 
the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  the  hospital  of  the  Irish  at 
Enuiscorthy  was  set  on  fire,  and  according  to  one  account, 
ove^  thirty,  but  according  to  another,  seventy-six 
wounded  men  perished  in  the  flames.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
IJordon,  rector  of  Killegny,  in  Wexford,  says  he  was 
told  by  a  surgeon  that  the  hospital  was  only  accidentally 
set  on  fire  by  the  lighted  wadding,  when  the  troops  were 
shooting  the  wounded  m?n  in  their  beds  I — See  Hay's, 
Oloney's,  and  Gordon's  Histories  of  the  Insurrection. 


regular  in  its  plan  of  any  during  the 
civil  war,  and  it  was  decisive  of  the 
contest  in  Wicklow.f 

After  the  battle  of  Ross  the  Wex 
ford  men  chose  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche 
to  replace  Bagenal  Harvey,  who  re- 
signed the  command  ;  and  for  several 
days  the  county  remained  in  their  un- 
disputed possession ;  but  a  powerful 
army  was  being  concentrated  against 
them,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  w^ar  in 
Wexford  was  near  at  hand.  In  the  in- 
terval, a  scene  of  a  melancholy  and  dis- 
graceful nature  took  place  in  the  town 
of  Wexford.  A  number  of  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Kingsborough 
(afterwards  earl  of  Kingston),  colonel 
of  the  North  Cork  militia,  thirteen  mili- 
tary officers,  several  officers  of  yeo- 
manry, and  many  of  the  principal 
gentry  of  the  county  were  confined  in 
the  jail,  chiefly  as  a  place  of  security 
against  the  violence  of  the  exasperated 
populace.  At  the  instigation  of  a  per- 
son named  Dixon,  the  master  of  a 
coasting  vessel  belonging  to  Wexford, 
and  who  has  been  described  by  all 
parties  as  a  sanguinary  monster,  cries 
were  repeatedly  raised  for  the  execu- 
tion of  these  prisoners  ;  but,  for  a  long 

f  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  relates,  that  "  some  soldiers 
of  the  ancient  British  regiment  cut  open  the  dead  body 
of  Father  Michael  Murphy,  after  the  battle  of  Arklow, 
took  out  his  heart,  roasted  his  body,  and  oiled  their 
boots  with  the  grease  which  dripped  from  it."  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  p.  212.  The  authority  of  the  reverend 
writer,  who  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  highest 
i  respectability,  and  resided  in  the  very  midst  of  aU  the 
horrors  which  he  described,  cannot  be  questioned  on 
this  and  other  acts  of  military  ferocity  which  lu 
records. 
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lime,  every  attempt  of  the  kind  was 
successfully  resisted  by  the  leading 
luen  among  the  people.  At  length, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  while  the  fighting 
men  of  the  Irish  were  mastermg  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  preparing  for  the  ex- 
pected battle  of  the  morrow.  Captain 
Dixon  collected  a  number  of  cowardly 
wretches  like  himself  at  Wexford,  and 
having  plied  a  chosen  party  of  them 
with  liquor,  forced  an  entrance  to  the 
jail,  and  selecting  some  of  the  prison- 
ers, marched  them  to  the  bridge,  and 
there,  after  a  mock  trial,  had  them  put 
to  death  one  by  one.  The  unfortunate 
prisoners  were  taken  from  the  jail  in 
batches  of  ten  or  fifteen,  but  when 
thirty-five  of  them  had  been  disposed 
of  in  this  way,  the  slaughter  was 
stopped  by  the  interference  of  Father 
Corrin,  a  priest,  who,  after  vainly  sup- 
plicating the  assassius  to  desist,  com- 
manded them  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
to  kneel  down  and  pray  before  they 
proceeded  further  with  the  work  of 
death.  Having  got  them  on  their 
knees  he  dictated,  in  a  loud  voice,  a 
prayer,  that  God  might  show  the  same 
mercy  to  them  which  they  would  show 
to  the  surviving  prisonei-s.  These  sol- 
emn words  had  the  desired'  effect,  and 
the  batch  of  victims,  then  waiting  for 
their  doom,  were  conducted  back  to 
prison. 

At  that  moment  the  rebel  camp  on 
Vinegar  Hill  was  beset  by  the  royal 
troops,  approaching  from  different  sides. 
Many  of  the  peasantry  had  dispersed 
to  a  distance  through  the  country,  but 


at  the  call  of  their  leaders  they  rallied 
in  great  numbers,  and  with  a  devoted- 
ness  that  was  wonderful  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Several  women  also  came 
with  the  men  ;  and  their  bodies  were 
found  in  the  piles  of  slain  after  the 
battle.  The  Irish  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  gunpowder,  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  to  manufacture 
some  at  Wexford.  The  attack  way 
planned  by  General  Lake,  who  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  undertake  it  with 
a  smaller  force  than  20,000  men,  be- 
sides a  numerous  artillery  train.  Gen- 
erals Loftus,  Duffe,  Needham,  and 
Moore  acted  under  his  orders  ;  the  hill 
was  to  have  been  surrounded  at  every 
point,  and  the  attack  to  have  commenced 
at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  June.  General  Needham,  how 
ever,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  did 
not  arrive  at  his  appointed  position 
until  two  hours  later,  when  the  fighting 
was  over.  For  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
Irish  maintained  their  ground  with 
great  intrepidity  under  a  shower  of 
grape-shot  and  a  dense  fire  of  musket- 
ry, while  the  want  of  ammunition  ren- 
dered their  own  artillery  nearly  use- 
less. At  length  they  gave  way ;  the 
space  left  unoccupied,  or  "Needhara's 
Gap,"  as  it  was  sarcastically  called, 
afforded  a  means  of  retreat  too  tempt- 
ing for  their  stability  ;  and  with  a  los» 
not  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, they  made  good  their  way  to 
Wexford,  unpursued  by  the  enemy. 
The  most  savage  cruelties  were  now 
perpetrated  by  the  soldiery.     A  build 
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mg  in  Enniscorthy,  used  by  the  Irisli 
as  a  hospital,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the 
sick  and  wounded  inmates  consumed 
in  the  flames.  Some  hundreds  of 
stragglers  were  killed  after  the  battle, 
and  several  loyalists  suffered  in  the 
indiscriminate  carnage  and  destruction. 
At  Wexford  the  gallant  and  humane 
General  Moore  prevented  the  troops 
under  his  command  from  entering  the 
town  while  excited  by  victory :  but 
the  rest  of  the  army  poured  in  the 
following  morning ;  the  wounded  in 
the  hospital  at  Wexford  were  immedi- 
ately put  to  the  sword,  as  were  also 
many  of  the  inhabitants  and  others, 
who,  owing  to  an  understanding  with 
Lord  Kingsborough  that  protection 
would  be  extended  to  them  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  insur- 
gent army,  imagined  themselves  secure. 
General  Lake  refused  to  grant  any 
protection,  unless  all  the  leaders  were 
delivered  into  his  hands;  the  suiTound- 
ing  country  became  a  scene  of  frightful 
destruction  and  slaughter ;  and  a  court- 
martial,  which  assembled  so  hastily 
that  the  members  were  not  even  sworn, 
proceeded  to  order  the  execution  of  a 
number  of  respectable  persons,  among 
others,  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche,  Mr. 
Bagenal  Harvey,  Mr.  Grogan,  of  Johns- 
town (an  aged  gentleman  of  very  large 
fortune,  whom  the  people  had  com- 
pelled to  act  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
missary). Captain  Keogh,  Mr.  Prender- 
gast,  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Killan,  and  others. 
Let  us  now  transfer  our  attention  for 

a  moment  to  Ulster,  where  the  popular 
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organization  had  been  most  complete ; 
but  where,  owing  to  some  misunder- 
standing among  the  leaders,  and  the 
betrayal  of  all  their  plans  to  gov- 
ernment, the  rising  did  not  take  place 
simultaneously  with  that  in  other  quar- 
ters, and  where  the  movement,  though 
spirited,  was  brief  and  partial.  In 
Antrim  the  person  chosen  by  the 
United  Irishmen  as  their  adjutant- 
general  having  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Henry 
Joy  M'Cracken,  a  young  man  respect- 
ably connected,  and  of  an  enterprising 
spirit,  was  induced  to  place  himself  in 
the  hazardous  position  of  chief.  On 
the  Yth  of  June  he  led  a  body  of  insur- 
gents in  an  attack  on  the  town  of  An- 
trim, where  a  meeting  of  magistrates 
was  to  have  been  held  that  day.  The 
assault  was  made  with  great  order  and 
steadiness,  and  the  town  was  carried 
after  an  hour's  fighting ;  but  the  mili- 
tary having  obtained  large  re-enforce- 
ments, returned  to  the  charge,  and  dis- 
lodged the  insurgents  after  a  stubborn 
resistance.  M'Cracken  retired  to  the 
heights  of  Sleramish,  with  a  small  band 
of  followers,  who  gradually  dispersed  ; 
he  escaped  arrest  until  the  beginning 
of  July,  when  he  at  length  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  royalists,  and  was 
tried  and  executed  at  Belfast  on  the 
17  th  of  the  month.*  Unfortunately, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fight  at  An- 
trim,   Lord     O'Neill,   a    humane    and 


*  See  tlie  beautiful  and  affecting  account  given  by  hia 
sister  of  his  trial  and  execution  in  Dr-  Madden's  United 
Irishmen, 
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popular  nobleman,  while  entering  the 
town  with  the  yeomen,  received  some 
wounds  from  the  pikemen,  which 
caused  his  death  a  few  days  after.  In 
Down  the  risiug  was  more  consider- 
able, and  the  people  had  sevei'al  suc- 
cessful conflicts  with  the  military.  At 
Saintfield  they  cut  off  a  body  of  cavalry, 
and  having  marched  to  Ballinahinch 
they  took  up  a  strong  position  on 
Windmill  Hill,  and  ou  some  elevated 
ground  in  Lord  Moii'a's  demesne,  ad- 
joining that  town.  Their  leader  was 
Henry  Munro,  who  was  of  Scottish 
descent,  and,  like  M'Cracken,  had  been 
ensaged  in  the  linen  manufacture.  He 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  military 
matters,  having  been  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms  as  a  volunteer.  In  the 
disposal  of  his  in-egular  force  at  Balli- 
nahinch,  he  displayed  considerable  tact. 
On  the  12th  of  June  the  royal  troops 
under  Generals  Nugent  and  Barber 
marched  against  him  from  Belfast.  A 
good  deal  of  skirmishing  took  place 
that  evening,  and  the  army  having  set 
fire  to  the  town  passed  the  night  in 
every  kind  of  excess.  Munro  was 
urged  to  attack  them  while  in  the 
midst  of  their  debauch,  but  he  con- 
sidered the  attempt  would  be  disgrace- 
ful, and  declined.  The  action  com- 
menced next  morning.  The  people 
had  eight  small  cannons,  mounted  on 
common  carts,  but  only  a  scanty  supply 
of  ammunition,  while  their  adversaries, 
who  had  some  heavy  artillery,  mowed 
them  down  with  a  teriific  and  well- 
Bustained  fire  of  musketry  and  grape. 


One  account  describes  the  Monaghan 
regiment  of  militia,  which  was  posted 
with  two  pieces  of  ordnance  at  Lord 
Moira's  gate,  as  thrown  into  confusion 
by  an  impetuous  charge  of  j)ikemen, 
and  fiilling  back  upon  the  Hillsborough 
cavalry,  which  als«.  reeled  in  disorder; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Argyleshire 
fencibles  entered  the  demesne  and  at- 
tacked the  insurgents  on  another  side, 
and  the  militia  regiments  got  time  to 
rally.  Charles  Teeling,  in  his  personal 
narrative,  states  that  Munro  had  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
that  the  British  general  had  ordered  a 
retreat,  but  that  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  was  mistaken  by  the  insurgents 
for  the  signal  for  a  fresh  chaige,  where- 
upon they  instantly  fled.  In  a  moment 
all  was  lost.  Although  hotly  pursued, 
Munro  endeavored  to  rally  his  men  on 
the  heights  of  Ednavady,  but  the  rcyal 
troops  almost  surrounded  the  hill,  leav- 
ing but  one  passage  for  retreat,  and  by 
this  MuD"0  led  off  bis  men,  now  not 
exceeding  150  in  number.  As  usual 
on  those  occasions,  the  Irish  lost  more 
in  the  retreat  than  in  the  battle ;  but 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  ac- 
counts of  the  numbers  slain  in  the 
several  conflicts  during  the  rebellion. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  loyalists  to 
exaggerate  extravagantly  the  losses  of 
the  insurgents,  who  of  course  kept  no 
regular  muster-roll;  and  the  number 
of  casualties  on  the  side  of  the  military, 
unless  they  were  trifling,  was  studiously 
concealed  in  the  official  reports.  Sooa 
after   the   battle   of  Ballinahinch  the 
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insurgents  of  Down  surrendered  their 
arms;  Munro  fled  to  tlae  mountains, 
but  was  betrayed  to  the  military,  ti-ied 
by  court-martial,  and  hanged  at  Lis- 
burn  opposite  his  own  door.  Thus 
was  the  outbreak  in  Ulster  suppressed. 
On  the  21st  of  June  the  marquis  of 
Cornwallis  assumed  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  supreme  military  command. 
The  country  having  been  sufficiently 
dragooned,  he  was  sent  over  with  in- 
structions to  check  the  ferocity  of  the 
Orange  faction,  and  to  substitute  mod- 
eration for  teri'orism.  But  before  the 
new  policy  was  carried  out,  a  remnant 
of  the  Wexford  rebellion  was  still  to 
be  crushed.  The  inhuman  tactics  of 
General  Lake  in  refusing  protection 
had  compelled  the  people  to  stand  to- 
gether in  their  own  defence,  and  two 
laige  bodies  of  the  armed  peasantry 
quitted  Wexford,  one  enteriag  Wicklow 
and  the  other  penetrating  into  the 
interior  as  far  as  Castlecomer,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  where  they  hoped 
to  i*aise  the  mining  population.  The 
town  of  Castlecomer  was  plundered  on 
the  25th  of  June;  but  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  insurgents  were 
attacked  on  Kilcomney  Hill  by  a 
strong  military  force  under  General 
Sir  Charles  Asgill,  and  after  standing 

*  For  some  years  after  this  the  embers  of  the  insur- 
rection still  smouldered  in  various  parts  of  the  country  : 
in  Robert  Emmet's  attempted  rising  in  July,  1803, 
they  flickered  for  a  moment  for  the  last  time ;  and  a 
Biaall  party  of  desperadoes,  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  bid  defiance  for  years  to  the  at- 
tempts of  government  to  exterminate  them.  The 
laptain  of  these  Wicklow  outlaws  was  Michael  Dwyer, 
%  brave,  honorable,  active   and  hardy  man,  the  very 


a  brisk  cannonade  for  about  an  hour, 
they  retreated  by  the  Scollagh  Gap  in 
the  direction  of  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains. After  their  departure  one  of 
the  most  savage  and  gratuitous  massa- 
cres of  that  sanguinary  contest  was 
perpetrated ;  the  unoffending  people 
of  the  locality,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty,  having  been  put  to 
the  sword  by  Sir  Charles  Asgill's  or- 
ders. It  is  needless  to  follow  any  fur- 
ther the  wanderinsrs  of  the  fuo^itive 
Wexford  men,  some  of  whom  crossed 
the  Boyne,  and  were  finally  defeated 
on  their  return  southward  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Swords.  Their  fine  county 
was  nearly  depopulated,  and.  in  one  of 
the  districts  of  it  called  the  Macomores, 
the  diabolical  project  of  extirminating 
the  last  remnant  of  the  people  was  ac- 
tually undertaken.  The  rebellion  was 
now  extinguished.*  On  the  3d  of  July, 
Lord  Cornwallis  issued  a  pro<;lamation 
of  a  very  questionable  character,  au- 
thorizing  the  generals  to  grant  protec- 
tion to  such  of  the  insurgents  as,  being 
guilty  of  rebellion  only,  laid  down  their 
arms,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
complied  with  other  conditions.  On  the 
lYth  an  act  of  amnesty  (as  it  was  called) 
was  passed,  including  all  who  had  not 
been  leaders  in  the  iusurrection.f 


type  of  an  outlaw  hero,  whose  exploits  and  hair  breadth 
escapes  have  all  the  interest  of  the  wildest  romance. 
He  at  length  surrendered  in  December,  1803,  on  a 
promise  of  pardon,  but  was  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  where 
he  died  in  1836.  See  the  curious  particulars  collected 
about  him  by  Dr.  Madden  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mobert 
Emmet. 

f  According  to  the  estimate  generally  received,  the 
losses  in  the  rebellion  of  1798  amounted  to  20,000  men 
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Another  step  in  tlie  way  of  concili- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  government 
was,  to  induce  the  principal  state  pris- 
oners confined  in  Dublin  to  enter  into 
a  compromise,  by  which,  on  certain 
conditions,  including  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  some  foreign  land  not  at  war 
with  England,  they  undertook  to  give 
all  the  information  in  their  power  as  to 
the  internal  transactions  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  theii  negotiations  with 
foreign  States,  without,  however,  im- 
plicating individuals ;  and  likewise  to 
give  security  not  to  return  to  Ireland 
without  permission,  or  to  migrate  to 
an  enemy's  country.  This  agreement, 
which  was  brought  about  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  was 
signed   by  seventy-three   of  the    state 

on  the  side  of  tlie  loyalists,  and  50,000  on  that  of  the 
people ;  the  number  of  the  latter  who  were  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  killed 
in  battle.  Had  the  other  counties  risen  like  those  of 
Wexford  and  Kildare,  and  had  the  people  had  leaders  of 
organizing  and  military  capacity  and  the  necessary 
resources  of  war,  or  had  they  had  the  co-operation  wliich 
they  expected  of  adequate  succor  from  France,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  making  their  country  independent.  In  Wexford, 
where  it  is  admitted  that  the  rising  was  not  precon- 
certed, or  connected  with  that  of  Dublin  or  other  places, 
about  35,000  men  are  supposed  to  have  turned  out ;  and 
the  force  which  might  have  been  raised  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  population  would 
have  been  enormous.  Those  who  rose  were  undisci- 
plined, unpaid,  most  imperfectly  armed,  and  without 
even  one  competent  leader  in  the  field  ;  yet  to  suppress 
the  outbreak  required  a  military  force  of  137,000  men — 
regulars,  militia,  and  yeomanry — commanded  by  five 
general  officers,  and  cost  the  government  a  vast  amount 
of  treasure.  The  secret-service  money  paid  to  informers 
from  the  2l6t  of  August,  1797,  to  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1801,  was,  according  to  official  reports,  £38,419  ;  and 
the  similar  payments  to  1804,  which  must  be  set  down 
to  the  account  of  suppressing  this  rebellion,  swell  the 
amount  in  that  particular  list  to  £53,547.  The  indem- 
aitiea  paid  to  loyalists  for  destruction  of  property  was 


prisoners  on  the  29th  of  July ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  it,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Doctor 
McNeven,  Mr.  Samuel  Neilson,  and 
others,  were  examined  on  oath  before 
secret  committees  of  both  houses  oi 
parliament ;  but  it  was  afterwards  con- 
fessed that  government  had  been  al 
ready  in  possession,  through  sinister 
means,  of  all  the  material  information 
elicited  on  this  occasion ;  so  that  con- 
sidering the  little  value  of  the  revela- 
tions they  were  able  to  make,  the 
prisoners  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate 
their  escape  from  the  consequences  of 
an  unsuccessful  insurrection.  They 
originally  stipulated  that  Mr.  Oliver 
Bond  and  Mr.  William  Byrne,  then 
under  sentence  of  death,  should  be  in- 

£1,500,000 ;  the  cost  of  the  military  force  kept  up  in  Ire- 
land  for  three  or  four  years  was  estimated  at  £4,000,000 
per  annum.  In  fine,  the  total  cost  of  carrying  the 
union,  towards  which  the  fomenting  of  the  rebellion  was 
the  principal  step,  has  been  estimated  by  some  writers 
at  £21,500,000 ;  by  others  at  30,000,000,  and  by  others 
at  even  a  higher  amoimt.  No  estimate  has  been  at- 
tempted of  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  Catholics. 
A  list  of  thirty-five  Catholic  chapels  destroyed  by  the 
Orange  yeomanry  and  militia  in  the  counties  of  Wex- 
ford, Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  Carlow,  and  the  Queen's 
county,  during  the  rebellion,  was  authenticated  by  the 
Most  Eev.  Dr.  Troy ;  but  this  was  considerably  under 
the  truth,  for  Mr.  Cloney  gives  a  list  of  thirty-three 
chapels  burned  in  the  county  of  Wexford  alone  during 
1798  and  the  three  succeeding  years,  while  it  is  stated 
that  only  one  Protestant  church,  that  of  Old  Ross,  was 
burned  by  the  insurgents.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the 
latter,  ^)r.  Madden  observes  that  "  throughout  the  re- 
bellion there  was  an  abundant  evidence  of  their  frenzy 
being  more  the  impulse  of  a  wild  resentment  against 
Orangeism  than  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  sovereign 
or  the  State." — ^First  series,  p.  349,  second  edition.  It  ia 
right  to  add,  that  in  aU  cases  of  retaliatory  vengeance 
the  insurgents  invariably  respected  female  honor,  while 
numerous  outrages  to  the  contrary  were  committed  by 
the  military. 
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eluded  in  the  pardon ;  but  while  the 
negotiations  were  still  pending  Byrne 
was  hanged,  as  was  likewise  M'Cann 
and  the  Sheares,  and  Bond  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  respite  obtained  for 
him,  having  died  suddenly  in  Newgate 
on  the  16th  of  September.  From  the 
act  of  amnesty  passed  on  this  occasion 
about  fifty  persons  who  had  already 
fled  beyond  the  seas  were  excluded — 
among  others,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone 
and  James  Napper  Tandy  ;  and  eighty- 
nine  wei'e  compelled  to  go  into  banish- 
ment :  but  with  respect  to  these  latter, 
the  compact  was  broken  by  govern- 
ment, twenty  of  the  leading  men  being 
detained  in  prison  until  the  19th  of 
i?Iarch,  1799,  when  they  were  shipped 
to  Scotland,  and  there  immured  as  state 
prisoners  in  Fort  George  until  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  which  was  signed 
in  March,  1802. 

When  the  insurrection  had  been 
suppressed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  coun- 
try was  once  more  thrown  into  a  state 
of  consternation  by  an  unexpected 
after-clap  in  the  west.  On  the  22d  of 
August,  1798,  a  small  French  force  of 
1,060  men,  besides  officers,  landed  at 
Killala,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Humbert,  an  enterprising  soldier 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  who 
had  actually  sailed  with  this  diminu- 
tive armament  without  any  immediate 
instructions  from  his  government.  He 
brought  some  arms  for  distribution 
among  the  people;  hoisted  the  green 
flag  with  the  motto  '*  Erin  go  bragh," 
and  invited  the  Lish  to  his  standard. 


The  pai'ty  composing  the   garrison  of 
Killala  having  attempted  to  oppose  his 
landing,  were  made  prisoners;  but  the 
French    evinced    such   excellent    disci- 
pline, that   the  property,  even  of  the 
loyalists,  was  quite  safe  while  the  town 
remained  in   their  hands,  and  by  the 
same  orderly  conduct  and  decorum,  not 
less    than   by    their  gallantry    before 
the  enemy,  the  French  maintained  the 
high  character  of  their  national  army 
during  their  stay  in  Ireland.     It   still 
suited  the  policy  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  terror 
and  alarm  in  Ireland,  and  the  present 
opportunity  was  turned  to  account  for 
that  purpose.     Large  masses  of  troops 
were  moved  to  the  west ;  Majors-gen- 
eral Moore  and  Hunter  marched  to  the 
Shannon   with    7,000   men ;   a  line   of 
posts,  guarded  by  large  bodies  of  yeo- 
manry, was  established  through  Lein- 
ster ;  strong  re-enforcements  were  sent 
to  Sligo,  while  the  troops  at  the  latter 
place  were  ordered  into  Mayo.     Gen- 
eral Lake   got   the    command  in  Con- 
naught,   but  Lord   Cornwallis   himself 
proceeded    towards    the    Shannon   to 
superintend   the   operations.      On   the 
25th  of  August  the  French  took  pos' 
session  of  Ballina,  where  they  met  a 
more  spirited  resistance  the  preceding 
day  than  they   were  prepared  to  ex 
pect.     Major-general  Hutchinson,   who 
hitherto    had   the    command   in   Con- 
naught,  mustered  his  troops  at  Castle- 
bar,  where  he  was  joined  on  the  night 
of  the  26th  by  General  Lake,  with  a 
large   re-enforcement.     For  a  very  in- 
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telligible  reason  there  has  been  a 
studied  silence  observed  in  official  ac- 
coiints  as  to  the  precise  number  of 
royal  troops  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion in  Castlebar,  but  there  is  ground 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  under  6,000 
men,  with  13  pieces  of  ai'tillery.  An 
attack  from  the  handful  of  Frenchmen 
and  their  irregular  Irish  auxiliaries 
was  not  anticipated ;  but  early  next 
morning  the  alarm  was  given  that  the 
French  were  at  hand.  The  attack 
commenced  about  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  French,  estimated  at  about 
800,  with  some  1,500  of  the  peasantry, 
appeared  beyond  a  small  lake,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town.  The  British, 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  town,  pre- 
sented a  formidable  line,  and  their 
artillery,  which  was  well  served,  told 
with  severe  effect  upon  the  foe;  but 
men  who  had  lived  so  long  at  free 
quarters,  and  who  had  displayed  such 
fiendish  activity  in  the  destruction  of 
villages  and  the  slaughter  of  unarmed 
peasantry,  could  not,  as  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  had  foretold,  stand  be- 
fore an  enemy.  Humbert  perceiving 
how  strongly  the  English  were  posted, 
and  how  powerful  they  wei-e  in  artil- 
lery, contemplated  retiring  to  Ballina, 
and  to  cover  his  retreat  ordered  Gen- 
eral Surrazin  to  make  a  feint  attack 
with  some  light  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. This  movement  was  mistaken 
by  the  English  for  an  attempt  to  turn 
their  flank,  and  produced  an  imme- 
diate panic  The  opportunity  was 
not    lost    upon    the    French    general. 


who,  changing  his  plan,  pressed  upon 
the  wavering  enemy,  and  turned  their 
disorder  into  a  total  rout.  The  re- 
treat was  most  dissrraceful.  All  the 
artillery,  a  great  quantity  of  small- 
arms,  and  five  pair  of  colors  were 
taken  by  the  French.  General  Lake's 
official  return  admitted  a  loss  of  about 
350  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing ;  but  the  amount,  in  truth,  was 
much  greater.  A  part  of  the  Louth 
and  Kilkenny  regiments  of  militia  re- 
mained not  unwilling  prisoners,  and 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  op- 
posite side,  for  which  offence  ninety  of 
them  were  subsequently  hanged.  The 
only  stand  made  was  by  a  party  of 
Highlanders,  who  defended  the  bridge 
which  the  French  were  obliged  to 
take  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Mr, 
Bartholomew  Teeling,  who,  with  a  few 
other  Irishmen,  had  accompanied  Hum- 
bert from  France,  pursued  for  some 
distance  the  flying  royalists  in  com- 
pany with  nine  Frenchmen,  and  was 
traversing  a  six-pounder  on  an  emi- 
nence to  harass  the  fugitives,  when  a 
party  of  Lord  Roden's  light  cavalry, 
observing  the  small  number  of  the 
pursuers,  turned  and  cut  down  four 
of  the  Frenchmen.  Thus  terminated 
what  has  been  called  the  "  races  of 
Castlebar."  The  British  retreated  in 
disorder  through  Hollymount  to  Tuam, 
which  place  they  reached  that  night, 
although  nearly  thirty  Irish  miles  dis- 
tant. 

The   news  of  this   disaster  induced 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  hasten  to  Athlone 
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and  move  to  the  wpst  witli  all  the 
troops  he  found  available.  On  the 
2d  of  September  he  reached  Tuam, 
and  having  waited  for  two  regiments 
of  regulars,  he  proceeded  on  the  4th 
to  Hollymount.  Here  he  learned  that 
the  French,  who  had  made  too  long  a 
stay  at  Castlebar,  had  marched  that 
day  to  Foxford.  Humbert  expected 
re-enforcements  from  France,  but  in 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  his  chief 
reliance  was  now  on  the  United  Irish- 
men, who,  as  he  was  told,  were  pre- 
pared to  rise  in  Roscommon  and  some 
of  the  northern  counties.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  both  French  and  Irish 
were  deceiving  each  other  by  vain 
promises.  The  leader  of  the  Koscom- 
mon  United  Irishmen  gave  himself  up 
to  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Elphin  on 
the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  rising, 
which,  consequently,  did  not  take  place. 
Humbei't  marched  through  Foxford, 
Swineford,  Balhighy,  and  Tobercurry 
to  Coloone}^,  where,  in  a  brisk  skir- 
mish, he  routed  a  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Sligo,  which  Colonel  Vereker  had. 
led  against  him ;  but  supposing  this 
to  have  l)een  the  vanguard  of  a  large 
ai-my,  the  French  general  abandoned 
his  plan  of  marching  to  Sligo  and  thus 
penetrating  to  Ulster,  and  proceeded 
by  Ballintogher  to  Manor  Hamilton, 
whence  he  took  a  southerly  course  by 
the  shore  of  Lough  Allen.  Humbert's 
rapid  and  irregular  movements  per- 
plexed the  English  commanders;  but 
he  was  closely  pursued  by  General 
Lake    and    Colonel    Crawford,    while 


Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army,  crossed  the  Shannon  at  Carrick^ 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  hia 
progress  towards  Granard.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  September,  at 
Ballinamuck,  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  near  the  borders  of  Lei- 
trim,  Humbert  prepared  to  give  battle 
to  his  pursuers.  His  band  was  now 
reduced  to  about  800  men,  and  his  un- 
disciplined Irish  auxiliaries  could  ren- 
der but  little  assistance,  while  the  army 
which  was  closing  round  him  exceeded 
20,000  men.  "Regarding  their  posi- 
tion as  hopeless,  200  of  the  French 
laid  down  their  arms  at  the  first  at- 
tack ;  but  the  remainder  made  a  gal- 
lant resistance  for  a  short  time,  cap- 
turing Lord  Roden,  who  charged  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  and  General 
Lake  then  coming  up  with  the  bulk 
of  the  English  army,  Humbert  was 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  French,  to  the  number  of  96 
officers  and  748  rank  and  file,  became 
prisoners  of  war;  but  no  stipulation 
was  made  for  their  unfortunate  auxil- 
iaries, who  were  pursued  and  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy,  the  number  of 
Irish  slain,  according  to  Gordon,  being 
500.  Lord  Cornwallis  in  his  dispatch 
says,  "  numbers  of  them  were  killed  on 
the  field  and  in  their  flight."  Bar- 
tholomew Teeling  and  Mathew,  the 
brother  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Dublin, 
where  they  were  tried  and  executed. 
Mr.  Richard  Blake,  of  Galway,  was 
aiso    among    the    prisoners,   and    was 
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hanged.     He  had  been  a  cavalry  offi- 
cer  in  the    British  service.      All   the 
horrors  of  the  rebellion  were  renewed  ; 
executions   were   multiplied.     On   the 
22d  a  body  of  1,200  men,  under  the 
command    of     Major-general     Trench, 
with  five  pieces  of  cannon,  arrived  at 
Killala,   and  the  insurgents,  who  still 
held  the  town,  having  dispersed  after 
a   short   but    spirited    resistance,    the 
cavalry  entered  the  place  along  with 
the  crowds  of  the  dismayed  and  flying 
people,  and  hewed  them  down  in  the 
street  without  resistance:  about  400  men 
were  thus  slaughtered,  and  when  there 
had  been  sufficient  carnage  to  sate  the 
most  sanguinary  appetites,  the  viceroy 
proclaimed  an    armistice,  and  allowed 
the  people  sufficient  time  to  come  in 
and   surrender   their   arms.      Seventy- 
five  persons   were  tried   by  court-mar- 
tial at  Killala,  and  a  hundred  and  ten 
at    Ballina.      Such    was   the    boasted 
"lenity"   of  Lord   Cornwallis. 

Humbert's  quixotic  enterprise  was 
part  of  a  plan  that  had  been  concei-ted 
by  the  French  directory  with  some  of 
the  Irish  refugees,  to  send  small  de- 
tachments from  different  ports  into 
Ireland ;  and  although  he  had  actually 
sailed  without  orders,  and  had  on  his 
own  responsibility  levied  contributions 
on  the  merchants  of  Rochelle  for  the 
outfit  of  his  ships  and  men,  still  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  not  be  aban- 
doned, and  another  small  expedition, 
consisting  of  one  74  gun  ship,  eight 
frigates,  and  two  smaller  vessels,  with 
»  land  force  of  3,000  men,  under  Gen- 


eral Hardy,  was  got  ready  for  sea,  and 
sailed  from  Brest  on  the  20th  of  Sop- 
tember,  before  the  news  of  Humbert's 
surrender  had  reached   France.     Four 
Irish    refugees  accompanied  this   expe- 
dition, one  of  whom,  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,   embarked   in   the   commodore's 
ship,  the  Hoche.     Such  paltry  attempts 
at  invasion,  could,  at  best,  only  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  embers  of  the  Irish 
insurrection.     They  were  unworthy  the 
great  nation  by  which  they  were  made, 
and  were  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  un- 
happy Irish,  who  felt  that  they  had 
been  deserted  by  the  only  country  to 
which   they   could   look   for   aid,   and 
which,   by   inspiring    delusive     hopes, 
had   hurried  them  into  a  most  disas- 
trous civil  war.     On  the  other  hand 
we  know  that  the  revenue   of  Fi-ance 
■was   at  that  time  in  a  crippled  state, 
that  her  military  resources  were  wield- 
ed by  Bonaparte  for  his  own  ambitious 
purposes  elsewhere ;  that  her  navy  was 
in  so  wretched  a  condition  that  no  ar- 
mament could  be  shipped  with  safety 
from   her  coast,  and   that  in   fact  she 
was  not   in  a   position   to   render  effi- 
cient aid  to  Ireland,  however  inclined 
to  do  so.     The  English  had  notice  of 
Hardy's   expedition    before   it    sailed, 
and  when  four  ships  of  the  squadron, 
after    encountering    heavy    gales,    ar- 
rived off  Lough   Swilly  on  the    12th 
of  October,  they  were  encountered  by 
four   Biitish   sail    of   the   line   and   a 
frigate.     A  terrific  action  ensued  ;  the 
Hoche  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle    alone.      "During    six    hours," 
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Bays  Wolfe  Tone's  son,  "  she  sustained 
the  whole  fire  of  the  fleet,  till  her 
masts  and  rigging  wei'e  swept  away, 
her  scuppers  flowed  with  blood,  her 
wounded  filled  the  cockpit,  her  shat- 
tered ribs  yawned  at  each  new  stroke, 
and  let  in  five  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold,  her  rudder  was  carried  off,  and 
she  floated  a  dismantled  wi'eck  on  the 
waters."  At  length  she  struck.  Dur- 
ing the  action  Wolfe  Tone  commanded 
one  of  the  batteries,  fio-htins:  with  des- 
peration  and  courting  death,  but  still 
untouched  in  the  shower  of  balls.  For 
some  time  after  the  capture  he  was 
confounded  with  the  French  officei's, 
but  being  recognized  among  them  at 
the  earl  of  Cavan's  table  \)j  an  old 
fellow-student,  Sir  George  Hill,  was 
ironed,  sent  to  Dublin,  and  tried  by 
court-martial  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  made  no  attempt  to  deny 
the  charge  against  him,  but  read  a 
vindication  of  his  motives,  and  only 
requested  that  he  might  be  shot,  not 
hanged.  This  request  was  not  grant- 
ed, and  rather  than  submit  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  dying  hke  a  felon,  he  at- 
tempted to  destroy  his  own  life  by 
cutting  his  throat  with  a  pen-knife 
the  morning  fixed  for  his  execution. 
The  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  he 
would  have  been  taken  to  the  scaf- 
fold had  not  the  court  of  king's  bench 
interfered.  On  a  motion  grounded  on 
the  affidavit  of  the  prisoner's  father, 
Mr.  Curran  argued  in  a  powerful 
speech  that  the  sentence  was  illegal. 
He    showed    that    the    prisoner,   not 


holding  any  commission  in  the  British 
army,  should  have  been  tried  before 
the  ordinai-y  tribunals,  and  not  by  a 
court-martial,  and  finally  an  order  was 
made  by  the  chief-justice.  Lord  Kil- 
warden  (Wolfe),  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion. Eight  days  after  poor  Tone 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  in 
his  throat. 

"  Mr  Pitt,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  "now  conceived  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
previous  measures  to  promote  a  legis- 
lative union,  and  annihilate  the  Irish 
legislatui-e.  The  royalists  were  still 
struggling  through  the  embers  of  a  re- 
bellion, scarcely  extinguished  by  the 
torrents  of  blood  which  had  been 
poured  upon  them  ;  the  insurgents 
were  artfully  distracted  between  the 
hopes  for  mercy  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment; the  viceroy  had  seduced  the 
Catholics  by  delusive  hopes  of  eman- 
cipation, whilst  the  Protestants  were 
equall}^  assured  of  their  ascendency, 
and  every  encouragement  was  held  out 
to  the  sectarians.  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  Lord  Castlereagh*  seemed  to  have 
been  created  for  such  a  crisis  and  for 
each  other.  An  unremitting  perse- 
verance, an  absence  of  all  political 
compunctions,  an  unqualified  contempt 
of  public  opinion,  and  a  disregard  of 
every  constitutional  principle,  wer« 
common  to  both."*  The  Union  was 
first  proposed  indirectly  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne   on  the    2 2d    of  Jan- 

*  Mm  and  Fall  of  tJie  Irish  Nation,  pp  463,  465,  ed 
1843. 
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uary,  1799.  Tlie  project  was  next 
announced  openly  in  a  pamphlet  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Under-Secretary  Cooke, 
which  was  replied  to  in  one  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  lord-chancellor)  Plunkett. 
The  question  was  discussed  at  a  raeet- 
inof  of  the  Irish  bar,  on  the  9th  of 
December  that  year  ;  when  the  division 
was,  against  the  union,  166;  in  favor 
of  it,  32.  Five  debates  on  the  subject 
took  place  in  the  Ii-ish  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  one  side,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  there  was  no  safety  for 
Ireland  except  in  the  ai'ms  of  Eng- 
land ;  on  the  other,  it  was  insisted  by 
the  ablest  lawyers  that  the  parliament 
was  incompetent  even  to  entertain  the 
question  of  a  union.  "  Such,"  says  Bar- 
rington,  "  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sau- 
rin,  since  attorney-general;  Mr.  Plun- 
kett, since  lord-chancellor;  Sergeant 
Ball,  the  ablest  lawyer  of  Ii-eland ; 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  prime  sergeant  of  Ire- 
land;  Mr.  Moore,  since  a  judge ;  Sir 
John  Parnell,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  Mr.  Bushe,  since  chief- 
justice  ;  and  Lord  Oiiel,  the  then 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Grattan, 
Curran,  Ponsouby,  Burrowes,  and  other 
eminent  men.  But  the  statesmen  who 
had  waded  to  this  measure  through 
the  blood  of  a  nation  were  not  to  be 
div^erted  fi'om  it  now  by  the  arguments 
of  lawyers  in  or  out  of  parliament. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  of 

*  See  the  important  statement  made  on  this  subject 
In  the  preface  to  the  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  to 
which  publi<;ation,  and  that  of  the  lettera  and  pajjera  of 


those  persons  who  were  officially  con- 
cerned in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
union  destroyed  their  papers,  for  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  burying,  if  possible,  in 
oblivion  the  flagitious  means  employed 
to  carry  it;*  but  these  means  were  too 
notorious  at  the  time,  and  too  many 
histoi'ic  evidences  of  them  have  been 
preserved,  to  leave  the  matter  in  any 
obscurity.  The  most  nefarious  cor- 
ruption was  openly  practised.  Votes 
were  publicly  bought  and  sold.  Money, 
titles,  offices,  were  given  as  bribes  in 
the  face  of  day.  Whatever  the  public 
conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis  miofht  have 
been,  and  it  was  bad  enough,  he  was 
capable  of  feeling  and  acknowledging 
in  private  the  abominable  nature  of 
the  work  he  was  obliged  to  do.  Wri- 
ting to  his  friend,  General  Koss,  he  uses 
the  following  most  significant  expres- 
sions :  "T  trust  I  shall  live  to  get  out  of 
this  most  cursed  of  all  situations,  and 
most  I'epugnant  to  my  feelings.  How 
I  long  to  kick  those  whom  my  public 
duty  obliges  me  to  court!"  And, 
again,  addressing  the  same  fiiend  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1799,  he  writes:  "My 
occupation  is  now  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant natui-e,  negotiating  and  job- 
bing with  the  most  corrupt  people 
under  heaven.  I  despise  and  hate 
myself  every  hour  for  engaging  in  such 
dirty  w^ork,  and  am  supported  only  by 
the  reflection  that  without  a  union  the 
British    empire    must    be    dissolved." 

Lord  Castlereagh,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  great  deal 
of  important  information  relative  to  the  passing  of  the 
imion. 
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The  now  published  correspondence  of 
both  Lord  Castlereagrh  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  contain  abundant  disclosures  to 
show  the  dark  and  dis2:raceful  nature 
of  these  transactions.*  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  publicly  announced  a  tariff  of 
corruption  under  the  guise  of  "com- 
pensation." For  each  rotten  borough 
the  price  fixed  was  from  £14,000  to 
i6l6,000;  each  member  who  had  pur- 
chased his  seat  was  to  be  repaid  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  from 
the  public  treasury ;  all  who  might 
be  otherwise  losei's  by  the  union  were 
to  be  compensated  for  their  losses,  and 
for  that  purpose  a  vote  of  £1,500,000 
was  demanded  ;  but  these  sums  were 
quite  distinct  from  those  paid  for  the 
private  purchase  of  votes,  which  in 
some  instances  were  enormous.  The 
entire  amount  paid  for  the  rotten 
boroU'Ofhs,  at  an  averao^e  of  £15,000 
each,  was  £1,260,000,  of  which  the 
marquis  of  Downshire  received  £52,000 
for    his    share,    the   marquis    of   Ely, 


*  The  attempts  of  the  English  ministers  to  repudiate 
the  promises  made  by  their  agents  in  Ireland  elicited 
some  strange  admissions  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  a  letter  of  the  21st  June,  1800,  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  was  then  in  England,  Lord  Castlereagh  permits 
himself  to  use  some  strong  and  significant  expressions. 
"  It  will  be  no  secret, "  writes  the  imprincipled  states- 
man, "  what  has  been  promised,  and  by  what  ineans  the 
union  has  been  carried.  Disappointment  will  encour- 
age, not  prevent,  disclosures;  and  the  only  effect  of 
Buch  a  proceeding  on  their  (the  ministers')  part  will  be, 
to  add  the  weight  of  their  testimony  to  that  of  the 
aite-unionists,   in   proclaiming  the   profligacy  of  the 

v.ean»  by  w?iic?i  the  measure  has  been  accomplished 

1  should  hope,  if  Lord  Cornwallis  has  been  the  person 
to  buy  out  and  secure  to  the  crown  forever  the  fee- 
iimp^e  of  Irish  corruption,  that  he  is  not  to  be  the  first 
sacrifice  to  his  own  exertions."    And  writing  to  Lord 


£45,000,  the  eai-l  of  Shannon  as  much, 
Lord  Clanmorri",  £23,000  and  a  peer- 
age, Lord  Belvidere,  £L5,000,  and 
other  great  proprietors  in  proportion 
to  the  numbei-  of  boroughs  at  their 
disposal. 

The  last  session  of  the  Lnsh  parlia- 
ment was  opened  on  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1800.  The  viceroy's  speech  con- 
tained no  allusion  to  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  and  the  omission  gave 
rise  to  many  conjectures  ;  but  on  the 
5th  of  Februaiy  Lord  Castlereagh 
read  a  message  from  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant to  the  House  of  Commons,  for- 
mally bringing  forward  the  measure  of 
a  legislative  union.  Every  preparation 
had.  been  made  during  the  preceding 
year  for  this  event,  and,  on  the  motion 
foi'  taking  the  message  into  considera- 
tion, the  ministry  had  a  majority  ot 
158  to  115;  27  members  being  absent. 
This  division  was  decisive  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  government ;  but,  consider- 
ing all  the  engines  of  corruption,  per- 


Camden  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  his  lordship 
delicately  alludes  to  the  corruption  in  which  they  had 
so  deeply  dealt  in  order  to  carry  the  union :  "  The  Irish 
government  is  certainly  now  liable  to  the  charge  of 
having  gone  too  far  in  complying  with  the  demands  of 
individuals;  but  had  the  union  miscarried,  and  the 
failure  been  traceable  to  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
government  to  interest  a  sufficient  number  of  sup- 
porters in  its  success,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  should 
have  met  with,  and  in  fact  deserved,  less  mercy.  Sev- 
eral of  our  supporters  were  speculating  on  which  side 
the  strength  would  ultimately  lie,  and  things  were  so 
balanced  as  to  enable  single  individuals,  conversant 
with  cabal,  to  produce  a  very  serious  impression.  If 
reluctance  is  felt  on  your  side  of  the  water  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  proposed  favors,  be  assured  thej 
were  not  entertained  and  promised  without  mach  pair 
by  Lord  CornwaUis." 
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suasion,  and  intimidation  that  had  been 
so  long  at  work,  it  is  wonderful  that 
the  minority  was  so  large.  The  incor- 
ruptible purity  of  115  members,  under 
such  extraordinarjT-  circumstances,  re- 
dounds to  the  honor  of  that  Irish 
House  of  Commons  whi'ch,  with  a 
proper  measure  ot  reform,  might  have 
been  rendered  so  excellent.  In  the 
upper  house,  where  Lord  Clare  domi- 
neered with  a  browbeating  style  of 
oratory  that  was  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  ministerial  majority  was  75  to  26. 
The  progress  of  the  measure  through 
its  various  stages  occupied  the  interval 
to  the  1st  of  August,  on  which  day 
the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Act 


of  Union.  On  the  1st  of  January^ 
1801,  the  act  came  into  operation,  and 
from  that  date  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a 
distinct  kingdom  ;  for  an  independent 
legislature  she  received  an  inoperative 
minority  in  the  imperial  parliament; 
her  local  interests  were  no  longer  un- 
der the  care  of  her  own  representa- 
tives ;  her  debt  accumulated  ;  her  taxa- 
tion multiplied  to  an  excessive  amount; 
her  commerce  fell  into  decay;  her  no- 
Vjility  and  gentry  became  absentees ;  her 
wealth  was  drained  into  another  coun- 
try, with  scarcely  any  appreciable  re- 
turn; and  in  exchange  for  all  these  sacri- 
fices she  acquired — the  honor  of  being  an 
integral  portion  of  the  British  empire ! 
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George  III. — Course  of  Lord  Cornwallis. — Michael  Dwyer  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow. — Alarm  as  to 
French  invasion. — Catholic  emancipation. — Views  of  the  king  and  William  Pitt. — Pitt  resigns. — Cornwallis 
also. — Addington  ministry. — General  state  of  the  country. — Military  force  in  Ireland. — Debates  in  parlia- 
ment as  to  martial  law  and  suspension  of  habeas  corpus. — Peace  of  Amiens. — EfiForts  of  United  Irishmen  in 
Paris. — Lord  Redesdale  succeeds  Earl  of  Clare. — Relief  of  disabilities  sought  by  Presbyterians  and  Cath- 
olics.— Lord  Cafitlereagh's  statements  on  the  subject. — Extracts  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Addington. — At> 
prehensions  o-  a  renewed  invasion  by  the  French. — Fears  as  to  Ireland. — Military  force  in  the  country. — 
Outbreak  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary.^ — Need  of  raising  militia  and  yeomanry. — Doubts  as  to  numbers  tO 
be  Bent  by  the  French,  and  the  effect  produced. 


(A,  D.  1800  TO  A.  D.  1803.) 


THUS,  as  has  been  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  effected  the 
Union  between  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 


land and  Ireland.  "We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  means  which  were 
used,   nor  upon    the    many   questions 
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which  arise  out  of  this  act  of  Union  ; 
bnt  it  deserves  to  he  noted,  that  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  gave 
birth  to  new  subjects  of  discord,  and 
gave  a  new  character  to  the  political 
agitations  of  subsequent  years.  As  we 
have  seen,  William  Pitt  and  his  col- 
leairues  left  no  means  untried  to  ac- 
complish  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
and  George  III.,  equally  eager  to  ac- 
complish the  same  object,  did  not 
Bcriiple  to  allow  promi'ies  to  be  made 
which  he  probably  never  intended  to 
keep.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  in  June,  1793,  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland  had  been  considered 
as  indicating  a  more  popular  and  gen- 
tler line  of  policy  than  had  heretofore 
been  pursued ;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  king  or  the  ministry  meant 
to  carry  out  this  policy  in  good  faith. 
Thus  there  was  more  or  less  deception 
everywhere ;  and  there  was,  beneath 
the  surface,  distrust  between  the  kino' 
and  his  cabinet,  and  no  less  distrust 
between  the  heads  of  government  in 
England  and  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  in  the  private  correspond- 
ence of  Lord  Castlereagh  (see  note, 
page  707),  who  was  so  largely  influen- 
tial in  bringing  about  the  Union,  that 
we  get  a  full  view  of  the  distrust  and 
lack  of  confidence  which  existed.  From 
the  same  quarter  we  learn  that  Corn- 
wallis, the  successor  of  the  harsh  and 
unpopular  Camden,  was  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  the  tory  party,  and  was 
rather  tolerated  than  approved  by  the 
king. 


The  point  on  which,  no  doubt,  a 
great  deception  was  practised  by  the 
English  government  was  that  of  Cath- 
olic emancipation,  which,  if  it  was  not 
diiectly  promised  in  plain  words,  was 
so  openly  held  out  as  a  consequence  to 
result  from  the  Union,  that  no  one  could 
understand  it  otherwise  than  as  an  im- 
plied condition.  Yet  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  Pitt  knew  well  enough  that  it 
would  never  be  granted,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  George  HI.,  while  he  allowed 
it  to  be  promised,  was  fully  resolved 
that  the  pi-omise  should  not  be  fulfilled. 
Cornwallis  remonstrated  against  this 
unhandsome  course,  and  felt  himself 
placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  and  vex- 
atious piosition.  Lord  Castlereagh  also 
wrote,  in  plain  and  ?.trong  terms,  as  to 
what  must  result  if  the  ministry  re- 
pudiated the  engagements  which  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant.* 

These  earnest  remonstrances  pro- 
duced considerable  efifect,  and  the  king, 
alarmed  at  the  opposition  which  he 
met  with,  subsequently  waved  or  kept 
in  abeyance  his  objections.  Cornwallis, 
however,  sensible  that  he  was  in  an 
awkward  position,  soon  after  took 
measures  to  obtain  his  recall.  His 
government  was  marked  by  a  general 
tranquillity.  The  implied  promise  of 
emancipation  had  done  much  to  secure 
this  ti-anquillity,  and  none  yet  knew, 
even  if  they  suspected,  that  this  prom- 
ise was  deceptive. 

*  See  cliaptei  xliii.,  note  p.  707. 
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Michael  Dwyer,  with  a  few  follow- 
ers in  the  raountaius  of  Wicklow,  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  late  formidable 
rebellion,*  and  the  symptoms  ol  dis- 
content in  other  parts  of  the  country 
were  few  and  inconsiderable ;  yet  the 
government  was  well  aware  that  the 
elements  of  insurrection  were  still  ready 
at  hand,  and  that  the  disaffected  were 
kept  in  subjection  only  by  fear  or  want 
of  means  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
Hence  the  utmost  alarm  was  excited, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1800, 
by  new  threats  of  invasion  from  France. 
In  this  connection,  Cornwallis  avowed 
his  conviction  that,  if  foreign  enemies 
landed  in  Ireland,  a  great  portion  of  the 
population  would  rise  up  and  join  them. 

The  question  of  making  concessions 
to  the  Catholics  assumed  great  import- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  unwillingness  of  George 
TIT,  to  make  these  concessions  is  well 
known ;  and  though  he  allowed  and 
encouraged  promises  and  expectations 
to  be  held  out  as  an  inducement  to 
support  the  measure  of  the  Union,  yet 
he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
from  the  first  not  to  do  any  thing  fur- 
ther in  this  respect  than  he  was  com- 
pelled. Just  before  the  opening  of 
parliament  the  question  began  to  be 
publicly  agitated,  and  the  intentions 
of  the  English  government  were  grad- 
ually made  known.  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
prime  minister,  was,  to  all  appearance, 
in  favor  of  allowing,  to  some  extent. 


*  Dwyer  Burrendered  in  December,  1803,  on  a  prom- 
e  of  pardon,  but  was  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he 


the  claims  and  hopes  of  those  who  had 
suppoi-ted  the  Union  on  these  grounds  ; 
but  when  the  matter  came  up  in  cab- 
inet .council  it  met  with  such  strongr 
opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  that  Pitt  felt  it  necessary  to 
resign.  His  retirement  from  the  min- 
istry was  followed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, by  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  There  were  many,  how- 
ever, who  believed  that  Pitt  was  not 
sincere.  They  said  that  he  had  gone 
out  of  office  merely  to  save  appear 
ances ;  that  he  would  pretend  to  sup- 
port the  Catholics  until  their  opponents 
had  consolidated  their  strength ;  and 
that  when  they  had  no  longer  any  hope* 
of  obtaining  their  desires,  he  would 
return  to  the  cabinet  and  resist  them 
on  the  plea  of  expediency.  The  Ad- 
dington  administration  succeeded  in 
England,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  was 
sent  to  take  charge  of  the  government 
in  Ireland. 

During  the  two  years  which  followed 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Union  few 
events  of  importance  occurred  in  Ire 
land.  The  country  remained  tolerably 
tranquil,  though  it  had  been  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  long  political  agitation  and  by 
the  failure  of  the  crops,  especially  of 
the  potatoes  ;  yet  all  serious  expression 
of  discontent  was  checked  by  the  great 
military  force  now  established,  and  the 
Catholics  had  formed  new  hopes  from 
Pitt's  retirement  from  office,  and  there- 


died  in  1826.    See  chapter  xlv.,  pp.  715,  71 0,  for  «oo>* 
of  his  adventures. 
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fore  refrained  from  active  measures. 
Under  tliese  circumstances,  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  emancipation  was  not 
brought  directly  before  the  imperial 
parliament  during  its  first  session  ;  but 
there  were  some  warm  debates  in  both 
houses  on  the  bills  for  the  continuance 
of  martial  law  in  Ireland,  and  for  the 
suspension  of  the  liaheas  corpus.  These 
had  been  among  the  last  acts  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  had  been  called 
for  by  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  the  rebellion.  The  first  em- 
powered the  lord-lieutenant  and  council 
to  cieciare  any  county  in  a  state  of  in- 
.surrection,  on  a  report  to  that  effect  by 
a  certain  number  of  the  magistrates ; 
and  upon  this  the  magistrates  were 
authorized  to  apprehend  a  person  ac- 
cused of  being;  abroad  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  or  of  aiding  in  any  disturb- 
ance, and  bring  him  before  a  petty 
session  of  two  or  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  by  whom,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury,  he  might  be  condemned 
to  transportation  as  a  disorderly  per- 
son. There  was  reserved  to  the  pris- 
oner a  right  of  appeal  to  a  general 
sessions  ;  but  a  very  brief  pei-iod  was 
given  for  this  appeal,  which  rendered 
it  almost  nugatory  to  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, who  were  in  general  ignorant 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  not  in 
a  position  to  obtain  advice.  By  strong 
urgency  and  fearful  pictures  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the 
safety  of  person  and  property,  martial 
law  was  continued  in  force  in  the 
country. 


Soon  after  the  Addington  ministry 
entered  upon  ofiice  negotiations  were 
commenced  with  France,  which  endad 
in  the  peace  of  Amiens,  concluded 
in  March,  1802.  During  these  nego- 
tiations opportunities  were  afforded  to 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  in 
Paris  to  send  agents  secretly  to  Ireland, 
and  initiate  new  movements  of  resist- 
ance against  the  English  government. 
On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
Mitford,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Redesdale,  and  was  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Clare's  successor  as  lord-chancellor 
of  Ireland  ;  Charles  Abbott  was  elected 
speaker  in  his  place,  and  the  chief  sec- 
retaryship in  Ireland  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Wickham. 

A  question  of  moment  was  at  this 
time  brought  forward  with  regard  to 
the  Irish  Church.  The  hopes  held  out 
to  the  Catholics  naturally  excited  sim- 
ilar hopes  in  the  Presbyterians  and 
other  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  they  also  sought  relief 
from  disabilities  under  which  they  la 
bored.  The  question  alluded  to  was 
that  of  making  a  government  provision 
for  the  clergy  of  these  two  great  bod- 
ies, Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  in 
Ireland.  The  Presbyterians,  however, 
on  this  occasion  separated  their  claims 
from  those  of  the  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  desired  to  obtain  such 
benefits  as  they  could  without  connec- 
tion with  others.  The  sentiments  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  active  and  efficient  agents  of  the 
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Englisli  government  in  carryiug  out  its 
plans,  are  worthy  of  note  in  tbis  con- 
nection. Writing  to  Mr.  Addington, 
under  date  of  July  21,  1802,  lie  says : 
"  There  is  much  in  this  body  (the  Pres- 
byterian synod)  which  requires  amend- 
ment, and  much  may  be  done  by  an 
efficient  protection  and  support  given 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  those 
■who  have  committed  themselves  in  sup- 
port of  the  State  against  a  democratic 
party  in  the  synod,  several  of  whom, 
if  not  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  were 
deeply  infected  with  its  principles.  In 
the  English  Church,  which  is  natui-ally 
attached  to  the  State,  schism  might  be 
dreaded  as  weakenincr  its  interests  ;  but 
in  such  a  body  as  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ireland,  who,  though  consequently  a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  have 
partaken  so  deeply,  first,  of  the  pop- 
ular, and  since,  of  the  democratic  pol- 
itics of  the  country,  as  to  be  an  object 
much  more  of  jealousy  than  of  support 
to  government,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  only  through  a  considerable  internal 
ferme-ntation  of  the  body,  coupled  with 
8om€  change  of  system,  that  it  will  put 
on  a  different  temper  and  acquire  bet- 
ter  habits You  will  naturally 

infer,  fi'om  what  I  have  stated,  that  my 
opinion  still  continues  strongly  in  favor 
of  coupling  regulation  with  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  Hegium  Donum." 
Much  correspondence  ensued  on  this 
particular  point,  and  men  of  note 
among  the  Presbyterians,  like  Alex- 
ander Knox  and  others,  favored  the 
plan  proposed ;    but  the  subject    was 


dropped  amid  the  excitement  caused 
by  renewed  threats  of  a  French  in- 
v\ision. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  under  tlie  date 
given  above,  applies  the  same  general 
remarks,  which  he  has  already  made, 
to  the  Catholics,  a  far  more  numeroua 
body,  and,  as  he  believed,  much  more 
easily  reconciled  to  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  the  government.  "  Having," 
he  says,  "  a  hierarchy  of  their  own, 
they  are  less  alive  upon  the  principle 
of  subordination  than  the  Presbyte- 
I'ians.  Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  you  on  this  measure, 
I  have  endeavored  to  find  out  what 
the  temper  and  wishes  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  laity  are  upon  this  sub- 
ject      I   mentioned   to   you  that 

Di'.  Moylan,  whom  I  look  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  discreet  and  respectable  of 
the  body,  had  expressed  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  in  London,  a  conviction  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  would,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  gratefully 
accept  a  provision  from  the  State.  I 
have  since  had  reason  to  know  that 
Dr.  Troy,  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
holds  the  same  language.  I  am  in- 
clined to  infer  that  these  two  persons 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  body  of 
their  clergy.  Lord  Fingall  lately,  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  expressed  similar  opin- 
ions and  wishes  on  his  own  part   that 

the  measure  was  taken  up The 

well-disposed  Catholics,  both  clergy 
and  laity,  are  sincerely  desirous  that 
this  measure  should  be  accomplished, 
and  would  solicit  it  in  the  most  earnest 
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manner  from  government,  if  they  had 
reason  to  know  that  their  wishes  would 
be  gratified  ;  yet,  as  things  now  stand, 
I  do  not  conceive  that  it  could  be 
either  expected  or  indeed  desired  that 

they  should  make  the  application 

To  soften  religious  contention  and  an- 
imosity in  Ireland,  and  to  bring  it 
gradually  to  a  temper  which  shall,  in 
future  wars,  deprive  our  foreign  enemies 
of  a  certain  ally  in  the  resentful  feelings 
of  one  of  two  contending  parties,  some 
effort  must  be  made  by  the  State  to 
mitigate  the  struggle,  which  I  see  no 
means  it  has  of  accomplishing,  if  seven- 
eighths  of  our  population  are  to  re- 
main wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
species  of  influence  or  authority,  other 
than  that  of  the  mere  operation  of  the 
law." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1802 
apprehensions  of  a  renewal  of  the  war 
with  the  French  began  to  be  generally 
prevalent,  and  the  preparations  known 
to  be  going  on  in  France  caused  the 
English  government  to  suspect  that 
Bonaparte  meditated  some  hostile  at- 
tack upon  England.  As  Ireland  was 
considered  to  be  the  weak  point,  and 
it  was  known  that  a  few  United  Irish- 
men in  Paris  wore  in  communication 
with  the  French  government,  the  alarm 
was  greatest  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
the  private  con*espondence  of  its  min- 
isters at  this  period  relates  chiefly  to 
the  necessity  of  increasing  its  defensive 
force.  The  effective  military  force  in 
that  kingdom  was  rated  at  twenty 
thousand  men.     It  was  said  to  be  the 

90 


intention  of  the  English  ministry  to  in- 
crease it  to  twenty-five  thousand;  but 
it  was  considered  also  necessary  to  arm 
again  either  the  militia  or  the  volunteera. 
The  objection  to .  the  volunteers  was 
the  strong  religious  animosity  which 
they  had  shown  in  the  late  outbreak,* 
while  the  militia  had  been  far  from 
steady  in  their  loyalty.  Numbers  of 
them  had,  in  1798,  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgents,  and  at  this  very  mo* 
ment  disbanded  militia-men  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  exciting  and  organ- 
izing insurrection  in  the  south.  The 
alleged  grounds  for  rebellion  were  the 
dearness  of  potatoes,  and  a  grievance 
in  Ireland,  the  right  of  the  old  tenants 
to  retain  possession  of  their  fai'ms. 
The  peasantry  were  urged  tu  rise  and 
demand  that  a  fixed  price  should  be 
established  for  potatoes,  and  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  strangers  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  farmers.  The  disturbances 
were  veiy  general  throughout  the  coun- 
ties of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  and 
extended  partially  into  that  of  Water- 
ford;  but  they  were  suppressed  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Although  this  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed without  serious  difficulty,  yet 
the  government  was  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  raising  militia  and  yeomanry 
to  aid  in  preserving  order,  while  the 
regular  troops  were  employed  against 
the  invaders,  who  were  expected  ere 
long  to  appear.  It  was  felt  and  avowed 
by  the  authorities  in  Ireland,  that  if 

*  See  cliapter  xUii.,  p.  663 
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the  Frencli  were  able  to  send  over 
15,000  to  25,000  men,  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  oppose  their  prog- 
ress. It  was  also  felt  that  any  success 
on  the  part  of  the  invading  force  would 
be  fatal  to  the  reputation  and  influence 
of  the  existing  government  in  Ireland. 


At  the  time,  however,  when  there 
was  an  anxious  estimatino;  of  the  avaib 
able  military  force  in  Ireland,  an  at* 
tempt  at  revolution  had  been  made  in 
the  capital,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  given  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


LNSURKECTION    UNDER    EGBERT    EMMET 


Earl/  liTe,  family,  and  education  of  Robert  Emmet. — Visits  tlie  continent. — Joins  the  United  Irishmen  in  fana 
-Fate  of  Colonel  Despard's  conspiracy. — Emmet  returns  to  Dublin. — His  labors,  resources,  and  liopes.— 
Contrivances  in  his  country-bouse  and  in  Dublin. — His  confidants  and  co-workers. — Michael  Dwyer  and 
liis  adventm-es. — Emmet's  expectations. — Reasons  for  hastening  the  insurrection. — Plans  of  Emmst. — Re- 
markable address  of  the  provisional  government  "  to  the  people  of  Ireland." — On  the  day  appointed,  few 
come  forward  to  join  in  the  outbreak. — Events  of  the  evening  of  July  23d. — Cruel  murder  of  Lord 
Kilwarden. — Course  of  the  authorities. — Emmet's  flight. — Arrested. — Russell  arrested  and  executed. — Trial 
of  Emmet.^Speech  of  Plunkett. — The  prisoner's  eloquent  address  to  the  court. — Executed  the  next  day.— 
Numerous  arrests  and  imprisonments. 


(A.  D.  1803.) 


ROBERT  EMMET,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Robert  Emmet,  physician  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  was  one  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  partook  largely  of  the 
spirit  w^hich  animated  that  association. 
His  elder  brother  was  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  bar,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
share  in  the  rising  of  1798,  had  been 
placed  in  confinement  at  Fort  George, 
in  Scotland.  Robert  Emmet  was  one 
of  the  nineteen  students  expelled  from 
Trinity  Colbge,  in  1798,  by  order  of 


the  visitors,  Loi-d  Clare  and  Dr.  Dui- 
genau.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  debater,  and  his  earnest,  ai-dent 
temperament,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
high  expectations  as  to  the  part  he  was 
destined  to  play  in  his  country's  affairs. 
In  1800  he  visited  his  brother  at  Fort 
George,  and  soon  afterwards  passed 
over  to  the  continent,  where  he  trav- 
elled in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
France.  Having  joined  his  brother's 
family  in  Paris,  he  entered  heartily 
into   the   plans   and   purposes   o^    the 
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United  Irishmen,  and  became  sanguine 
of  success  under  the  promises  of  Bona- 
parte and  Talleyrand.  Acting  upon 
these  sentiments,  and  also  aware  that 
war  would  speedily  break  out  again 
between  England  and  France,  Emmet 
returned  to  Dublin,  in  October,  1802, 
and  set  himself  diligently  at  work  to 
accomplish  the  great  object  of  his 
desires. 

Previously  to  this,  a  conspiracy  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Colonel  Despard, 
in  London.  He  had  sent  over  to  Ire- 
land a  person  named  Dowdall  as  his 
agent,  and  to  see  what  were  th©  pros- 
pects of  success  for  the  contemplated 
outbreak.  Dowdall  seems  to  have 
acted  imprudently,  and  indulged  in  too 
great  freedom  of  speech ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  the  govern- 
ment soon  knew  all  about  the  plot 
going  on  in  London.  Desj)ard  was  ar- 
rested, and  in  February,  1803,  with 
nine  of  his  followers,  was  put  to  death. 
Dowdall  escaped  to  Paris,  and  aided 
his  fellow-laborei's  in  theii'  prepara- 
tions to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and 
influence. 

Emmet,  undismayed  by  the  fate  of 
Despard's  conspiracy,  worked  unceas- 
ingly in  carrying  out  his  plans.  By  the 
recent  death  of  his  father  he  had  come 
into  possession  of  about  £2,000.  Mr. 
Long,  a  merchant  in  Dublin,  had  placed 
at  his  disposal  some  £1,500.  With  such 
slender  financial  resources  the  ardent 
young  Irishman  was  ready  to  under- 
take the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
and  the  emancipation   of  his  country 


from  English  rule.  Ilis  conviction  was, 
soon  after  his  return  to  Dublin,  that 
nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-two  counties 
would  rise ;  and  he  counted  largely 
upon  help  from  France  to  accomplish 
this  end,  and  render  it  effective  through- 
out Ireland. 

For  a  time,  Emmet  concealed  himself 
in  his  father's  country-house  at  Clon- 
sheagh  on  the  Duudrum  road.  "  An 
old  and  faithful  servant  of  Dr.  Emmet," 
says  the  writer  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  "  Michael  Leonard,  a 
gai'dener,  informed  me,  in  1836,  that 
after  the  doctor's  death  a  member  of 
the  family  still  resided  there,  and 
Robert  Emmet  remained  there  for 
some  time  ;  he  had  made  trap-doors, 
and  a  passage  under  the  boards  of  one 
of  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  which 
could  not  be  detected  by  any  one  who 
was  not  aware  of  their  existence,  which 
he  thou2:ht  he  would  be  able  to  still 
point  out  to  me.  I  visited  the  house 
with  Leonard,  and  found  his  account 
was  in  every  respect  true.  In  the  ceil- 
ing, over  the  passage  leading  from  the 
hall  door  towards  the  kitchen,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  the  place  where  the 
boards  overhead  were  sawed  through ; 
the  square  portion  thus  cut  was  sufli- 
ciently  large  to  allow  a  person  to  pass 
throuo-h,  when  the  boards  were  re- 
moved  which  formed  the  trap-door, 
communicating  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  house  to  the  hall.  If  attention 
had  not  been  directed  to  it,  no  one 
would  have  observed  the  cutting  ia 
the  boards.      On  the  ground-floor,  on 
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the  left  hand  side  of  the  hall,  there  is  a 
grnall  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  which 
was  called  '  Master  Robert's  bedroom.' 
In  this  room  Leonard  likewise  pointed 
out  to  me  the  place  where  boards  had 
been  evidently  cut  through,  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  to  the  trap-door  in  the  ceiling 
in  the  passage.  This  aperture,  he  said, 
led  to  a  cavity  under  the  parlor  floor, 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  person 
being  placed  there  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  was  intended  to  communicate,  un- 
der the  flooring,  with  the  lawn.  A 
servant  woman  of  Mr.  Stapleton,  the 
present  possessor  of  the  house,  said 
there  were  some  old  things  in  a  cellar, 
which  were  said  to  have  served  for 
enabling  Mr.  Emmet  to  descend  from 
the  upper  floor  to  the  passage  near  the 
hall  door,  through  the  aperture  in  the 
veiling.  On  examining  those  things 
they  turned  out  to  be  two  pulleys, 
with  ropes  attached  to  them,  nearly 
rotten." 

In  March,  1803,  Emmet  left  the 
house  just  spoken  of,  and  took  up  his 
residence,  under  a  feigned  name,  in  a 
Bmall  building  at  Harold's  Cross,  near 
the  canal  bridge,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood where  once  Lord  Edward  Fitzger- 
ald had  concealed  himself.  The  same 
contrivances  were  resorted  to  for  carry- 
ing out  his  designs ;  but  in  April  he 
removed  to  a  house  in  Butterfield  Lane, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rathfarnham,  where 
he  went  by  the  name  of  Ellis.  This 
spot  was  chosen,  probably,  because  it 
was  convenient  for  communicating  with 
the  mountains  of  Wicklow. 


Emmet  had  amonof  his  confidants 
and  helpers  Thomas  Russell  and  James 
Hope,  the  former  of  whom  went  into 
Ulster  to  reunite  the  republicans  in 
the  north.  He  had  also  entered  into 
communication  with  Michael  Dwyer, 
who  still  held  out  at  the  head  of  a  few 
desperate  followers  in  the  Wicklow 
Mountains,  and  who  was  to  assemble 
the  peasantry,  and  to  march  down 
upon  Dublin  to  his  assistance,  on  the 
signal  being  given  that  his  help  was 
wanted  for  the  cause. 

The  adventures  of  Dwyer  were  of 
the  most  romantic  description,  and  fur- 
nish a  graphic  picture  of  the  troubled 
state  of  Ireland  at  this  period.  His 
principal  place  of  refuge  was  a  deep 
glen  called  Email  or  Innel,  where  he 
lived  with  his  followers  in  a  subterra- 
nean cave,  lined  with  wood  and  moss, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  covered 
with  a  large  sod  cut  out  of  a  tuft  of 
heath.  They  remained  in  this  retreat 
all  dav,  and  took  to  the  mountains  at 
night.  One  of  Dwyer's  adventures  at 
this  time,  which  has  been  often  told, 
and  furnished  the  subject  of  a  popular 
little  poem  by  Mrs.  Tighe,  shows  us  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  outlawed  chief 
was  served  by  his  men.  One  stormy 
nio;ht  he  and  nine  of  his  comrades  were 
out  in  the  glen,  and  had  taken  shelter 
in  two  houses,  communicating  with 
each  other,  six  in  one  and  four  in  the 
other,  Dwyer  himself  being  one  of  the 
four.  It  appears  that  they  had  gone 
to  bed,  unconscious  of  danger ;  but  a 
traitor  nad  carried  intelliirence  of  their 
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place  of  retreat  to  a  barrack  at  no  great 
distance.  A  little  before  break  of  day 
the  house  in  which  Dwyer  slept  was 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  Highland- 
ers, commanded  by  Colonel  McDonald. 
Dwyer  heard  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers, 
and  he  immediately  aroused  his  com- 
panions, who  were  some  of  his  most 
devoted  followers ;  a  deserter  from  the 
Antrim  militia,  named  Samuel  McAlis- 
ter,  a  man  named  Savage,  and  another 
named  Costello,  who  had  been  a  tailor. 
On  being  summoned  to  surrender, 
Dwyer  first  bargained  that  the  family 
who  occupied  the  house  should  be  al- 
lowed to  quit  it ;  and  when  they  were 
gone,  he  prepared  for  a  desperate  de- 
fence. He  and  McAlister  had  each  a 
blunderbuss  and  a  case  of  pistols,  with 
which  they  fired  a  number  of  times, 
sind  several  of  the  military  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  latter  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  house, 
and  when  it  was  becoming  no  longer 
tenable,  a  musket-shot  broke  McAlis- 
ter's  arm.  He  then  said  to  Dwyer,  "  I 
am  done ;  but  you  have  a  chance  of 
escape.  Load  your  blunderbuss,  and 
give  it  to  me;  and  while  you  crouch 
on  your  hands  and  feet,  I  will  open  the 
door  and  discharge  the  blunderbuss ; 
they  will  fire  at  me,  and  you  may 
escape  before  they  can  load  again.'' 
Dwyer  acted  upon  his  brave  friend's 
suggestion,  who,  as  he  prepared  to 
open  the  door,  said  to  him,  "  Now  let 
me  see  how  you  can  spring !"  As 
McAlister  expected,  the  soldiers  dis- 
charged theii"  volley  at  the  door,  and 


he  and  the  two  others  were  killed. 
Dwyer  made  a  desperate  spring  across 
a  little  stream  which  ran  near  by;  buf; 
he  slipped  down  on  some  ice  which  had 
formed  near  a  barn-door.  Shots  were 
fired  at  him,  one  of  which  grazed  his 
shoulder.  Dwyer,  however,  recovered 
his  feet,  and  fled  across  an  adjoining 
field ;  and  one  of  the  Highlander3 
threw  down  his  musket  and  followed 
him.  This  circumstance  saved  Dwyer'a 
life,  for  the  soldiers  were  afraid  to  fire 
again  lest  they  should  kill  their  com- 
rade, who  followed  Dwyer  so  close 
that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  suddenly 
and  trip  him  up.  The  Highlanders  had 
been  joined  by  another  body  of  sol- 
diers, and  they  continued  the  pursuit 
through  the  glen  of  Email,  until  at 
Slaney  they  were  obliged  to  desist,  on 
account  of  the  flooded  state  of  the  river 
across  which  he  had  passed.  The  six 
men  in  the  other  house  having  been 
captured,  one  of  them  turned  informer, 
and  the  other  five  were  hanged. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  Emmet 
could  hope  to  accomplish  his  design  of 
making  Ireland  free  and  independent, 
considering  the  very  inadequate  means 
he  possessed  for  such  a  purpose ;  never- 
theless, firmly  persuaded  that  the  coun- 
try at  large  would  join  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  persevered  in  manufacturing 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and  es 
tablished  in  Dublin  several  secret  mag 
azines  and  workshops.  An  accidental 
explosion  of  combustibles  in  one  of 
these  depots  in  Patrick-street,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  nearly  led  to  the  discov 
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ery  of  tlie  conspiracy.  The  authorities 
were  excited  to  fresh  vigilance,  and 
vague  suspicions  were  entertained  of 
Bome  plot  against  public  order  and 
tranquillity. 

Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  discovery, 
Emmet  seems  to  have  resolved  upon 
anticipating  the  date  originally  fixed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak. 
On  communicating  with  his  co-workers, 
he  determined  to  proceed  to  action  on 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  July.  His 
plans  were  set  forth  quite  at  large  in  a 
paper  sent  to  his  brother  in  Paris.  It 
evinces  the  care  and  study  which  he 
had  given  to  the  subject,  and  is  worthy 
of  examination  by  the  student  of  his- 
tory. We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  do 
not  admit  of  quoting  the  paper  in  full ; 
for  it  is  an  extraordinary  and  curiously 
complicated  plan  of  getting  possession 
of  Dublin,  formed  by  a  young  man 
without  military  experience,  and  with 
preparations  unequal  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

There  is,  however,  another  document, 
elaborately  drawn  up,  and  ver}^  char- 
acteristic of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Rob- 
ert Emmet.  It  is  so  interesting  in  itself, 
as  well  as  susrsfestive  to  all  who  love 
Ireland,  that  w^e  give  the  document 
entire.     It  was  entitled  : 

**  The  Provisional    Government  to  the 
People  of  Ireland: 

**You  are  now  called  upon  to  show 
the  world  that  you  are  competent  to 
take  your  place  among  nations ;  that 
you  have  a  right  to  claim  their  recog- 


nizance of  you  as  an  independent  coun 
try,  by  the  only  satisfactory  proof  yon 
can  furnish  of  your  capability  of  main- 
taining your  independence — your  wrest 
ing  it  from  England  with  your  own 
hands. 

"  In  the  development  of  this  system 
which   has  been   organized  within  the 
last  eight  months — at  the  close  of  in- 
ternal defeat,  and  without  the  hope  of 
foreign  assistance — which  has  been  con- 
ducted with  a  tranquillity  mistaken  for 
obedience,  which  neither  the  failure  of 
a  similar  attempt  in  England  has  re- 
tarded, nor  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
has  accelerated  ;  in  the  development  of 
this  system  you  will  show  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  that  there  is  a  spirit  of 
perseverance    in    this    country   beyond 
their  power  to  calculate  or  repress  ;  you 
will  show  to  them  that  as  long  as  they 
think   to    hold    unjust    dominion    over 
Ireland,   under   no   change   of   circum- 
stances can  they  count  on  its  obedience, 
under    no    aspect    of  affairs    can    they 
judge  of  its  intentions ;  you  will  show 
to  them  that  the  question  which  it  now 
behooves  them  to  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration   is    not   whether    they    will 
resist  a  separation,  which  it  is  our  fixed 
determination  to  effect,  but  whether  or 
not  they  will  drive  us  beyond  separa- 
tion— whether  they  will,  by  a  sangui- 
nary resistance,  create  a  deadly  national 
antipathy  between  the  two  countries,  or 
whether  they  will  take  the  only  means 
still  left  of  driving  such   a  sentiment 
from  our  minds,  by  a  prompt,  manly, 
and  sagacious  acquiescence  in  our  ju.st 
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and  reasonable  determination.  If  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  present  effort 
has  been  conducted  shall  have  led  our 
enemies  to  suppose  that  its  extent  must 
have  been  partial,  a  few  days  will  un- 
deceive them.  That  confidence,  which 
was  once  lost  by  trusting  to  external 
support,  and  suffering  our  own  means 
to  be  gradually  undermined,  has  been 
again  restored.  We  have  been  mutu- 
ally pledged  to  each  other  to  look  only 
to  our  own  strength,  and  that  the  first 
introduction  of  a  system  of  terror,  the 
first  attempt  to  execute  an  individual 
in  one  county,  should  be  the  signal  of 
insurrection  in  all.  We  have  now, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man — with  our 
nneans  of  communication  untouched — 
brought  our  plans  to  the  moment  when 
they  are  ripe  for  execution  ;  and  in  the 
promptitude  with  which  nineteen  coun- 
ties will  come  forward  at  once  to  exe- 
cute them,  it  will  be  found  that  neither 
confidence  nor  communication  are  want- 
ing to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

"  In  calling  on  our  countrymen  to 
come  forward,  we  feel  ourselves  bound, 
at  the  same  time,  to  justify  our  claim 
to  their  confidence  by  a  precise  declara- 
tion of  our  views.  We  therefore  sol- 
emnly declare  that  our  object  is  to  estab- 
lish A  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  REPUBLIC 

IN  IRELAND;  that  the  pursuit  of  this 
object  we  will  relinquish  only  with  our 
lives ;  that  we  will  never,  unless  at  the 
express  call  of  our  country,  abandon 
o"'ar  posts  until  the  acknowledgment  of 
its  independence  is  obtained  from  Eng- 
land ;    and    that    we    will    enter    into 


no  negotiation,  but  for  exchange  oi 
prisoners,  with  the  government  of  that 
country,  while  a  British  army  remains 
in  Ireland.  Such  is  the  declaration  on 
which  we  call  first  on  that  part  of  Ire- 
land which  was  once  paralyzed  by  the 
want  of  intelligence,  to  show  that  to 
that  cause  only  was  its  inaction  to  be 
attributed ;  on  that  part  of  Ireland 
which  was  once  foremost  in  its  forti- 
tude in  suffering ;  on  that  part  of  Ire- 
land which  once  offered  to  take  the 
salvation  of  the  country  on  itself;  on 
that  part  of  Ireland  where  the  flame  of 
liberty  first  glowed :  we  call  upon  the 
North  to  stand  up  and  shake  off  their 
slumber  and  their  oppression. 

"  Men  of  Leinster !  stand  to  your 
arms  ;  to  the  courage  which  you  have 
already  displayed  is  your  country  in- 
debted ;  for  the  confidence  which  truth 
feels  in  its  own  strength  ;  and  for  the 
dismay  with  which  our  enemies  will  be 
overcome  when  they  find  this  effort  to 
be  universal.  But,  men  of  Leinster 
you  owe  more  to  your  country  than 
the  having  animated  it  by  your  past 
example ;  you  owe  more  to  your  own 
courage  than  the  having  obtained  pro- 
tection by  it.  If,  six  years  ago,  you 
rose  without  arms,  without  plan,  with 
out  co-operation,  with  more  troops 
against  you  alone  than  are  now  in  the 
country  at  large,  you  were  able  to  re- 
main six  weeks  in  open  defiance  of  the 
government,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  capital,  what  will  you  now  effect, 
with  that  capital  and  every  other  part 
of  Ireland  ready  to  support  you  ? 
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"  But  it  IS  not  on  this  head  we  have 
Deed  to  address  you.  No,  we  now  speak 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  on  a  subject  dear  to  us,  even  as 
the  success  of  our  country — its  honor. 
YoQ  are  accused  by  your  enemies  of 
having  violated  that  houor  by  excesses, 
which  they  themselves  had  in  their 
fullest  extent  provoked,  but  which  they 
have  grossly  exaggerated,  and  which 
have  been  attributed  to  you.  The  op- 
portunity for  vindicating  yourselves  by 
actions  is  dow,  for  the  first  time,  in 
your  powpr ;  and  we  call  upon  you  to 
give  the  lie  to  such  assertions,  by  care- 
fully avoiding  all  appearance  of  intox- 
ication, plunder,  or  revenge,  recollecting 
that  you  lost  Ireland  before,  not  from 
want  of  courage,  but  from  not  having 
that  courage  rightly  directed  by  disci- 
pline. But  we  trust  that  your  past 
sufferings  have  taught  you  experience, 
and  that  you  will  respect  the  declara- 
tion we  now  make,  which  we  are  deter- 
mined, by  every  means  in  our  power, 
to  enforce.  The  nation  alone  has  the 
right,  and  alone  possesses  the  power  of 
punishing  individuals ;  and  whosoever 
shall  put  another  to  death,  except  in 
battle,  without  a  fair  trial  by  his  coun- 
try, is  guilty  of  murder.  The  intention 
of  the  provisional  government  of  Ire- 
land is  to  claim  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment such  Irishmen  as  have  been 
sold  or  transported  by  it  for  their  at- 
tachment to  freedom ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  will  retain,  as  hostages  for  their 
safe  return,  such  adherents  of  that  gov- 
ernment as  shall   fall  into   its   hands. 


It  therefore  calls  upon  the  people  to 
respect  such  hostages,  and  to  recollect 
that  in  spilling  their  blood  they  would 
leave  their  own  countrymen  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

"  The  intention  of  the  provisional 
government  is  to  resign  its  functions  as 
soon  as  the  nation  shall  have  chosen 
its  delegates ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
is  determined  to  enforce  the  regulations 
hereunto  subjoined  :  it,  in  consequence, 
takes  the  property  of  the  country  un- 
der its  protection,  and  will  punish  with 
the  utmost  rigor  any  person  wlio  shall 
violate  that  property,  and  thereby  in- 
jure the  resources  and  future  prosperity 
of  Ireland. 

"  Whosoever  refuses  to  march  to  any 
part  of  the  country  he  is  ordered,  ia 
guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  govern* 
ment,  which  alone  is  competent  to  de- 
cide in  what  place  his  service  is  neces- 
saiy,  and  which  desires  him  to  recollect 
that  in  whatever  part  of  Ireland  he  is 
fighting,  he  is  still  fighting  for  freedom. 
Whoever  presumes,  by  act  or  other- 
wise, to  give  countenance  to  the  cal- 
umny propagated  by  our  enemies,  that 
tins  is  a  religious  contest,  is  guilty  of 
the  grievous  crime — that  of  belying 
the  motive  of  the  country.  Religious 
disqualifications  are  but  one  of  the 
many  grievances  of  which  Ireland  has 
to  complain.  Our  intention  is  to  r^ 
move  not  that  only,  but  every  other 
oppression  under  which  we  labor.  We 
fight  that  all  of  us  may  have  our  coun- 
try ;  and  that  done,  each  of  us  shall 
have  our  religion. 
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"  We  are  aware  of  the  apprehensions 
which  you  have  expressed,  that  in  quit- 
ting your  own  counties  you  leave  your 
wives  and  your  children  in  the  hands 
of  your  enemies ;  but  on  this  head  have 
no  uneasiness.  If  there  are  still  men 
base  enough  to  persecute  those  who 
are  unable  to  resist,  show  them  by 
your  victories  that  you  have  the 
power  to  punish ;  and  by  your  obe- 
dience that  you  have  the  power  to 
protect;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
you,  that  these  men  shall  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  safety  of  every  thing  they 
hold  dear  depends  on  the  conduct  they 
observe  to  you.  Go  forth,  then,  with 
confidence ;  conquer  the  foreign  ene- 
mies of  your  country,  and  leave  to  us 
the  care  of  preserving  its  internal  tran- 
quillity: recollect  that  not  only  the 
victory,  but  also  the  honor  of  your 
country  is  placed  in  your  hands.  Give 
up  your  private  resentments,  and  show 
to  the  world  that  the  Irish  are  not  only 
a  brave,  but  also  a  generous  and  for- 
giving people. 

"  Men  of  Muuster  and  Connaught ! 
you  have  your  instructions  ;  you  will 
execute  them.  The  example  of  the 
rest  of  your  countrymen  is  now  before 
you ;  your  own  strength  is  unbroken ; 
five  months  ago  you  were  eager  to  act 
without  any  other  assistance  ;  we  now 
call  upon  you  to  show  what  you  then 
declared  you  only  wanted — the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  that  you  possess  the 
same  love  of  liberty  and  the  same  cour- 
age with  which  the  rest  of  your  coun- 
trymen are  animated. 
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"  We  now  turn  to  that  portion  of 
our  countrymen  whose  prejudices  we 
had  rather  overcome  by  a  fi-ank  decla 
ration  of  our  intentions,  than  conquer 
in  the  field  ;  and  in  making  this  decla 
ration  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on 
events,  which,  however  they  may 
bring  tenfold  odium  on  their  authors, 
must  still  tend  to  keep  alive  in  the 
minds,  both  of  the  instruments  and  vic- 
tims of  them,  a  spirit  of  animosity 
which  it  is  our  wish  to  destroy.  We 
will  enter  into  no  detail  of  the  atro- 
cities and  oppressions  which  Ireland  has 
labored  under  during  its  connection 
with  England  ;  but  w^e  justify  our  de- 
termination to  separate  from  that  coun- 
try on  the, broad  historical  statement, 
that  during  six  hundred  years  she  has 
been  unable  to  conciliate  the  aflfections 
of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  that  during 
that  time  five  rebellions  were  entered 
into  to  shake  off  the  yoke  ;  that  she  has 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  a  system  of 
unprecedented  torture  in  her  defence; 
that  she  has  broken  every  tie  of  volun- 
tary connection  by  taking  even  the 
name  of  independence  from  Ireland, 
thi'ough  the  intervention  of  a  parlia- 
ment notoriously  bribed,  and  not  rep- 
resenting the  will  of  the  people ;  that 
in  vindication  of  this  measure  she  has 
herself  given  the  justification  af  the 
views  of  the  United  Irishmen,  by  de- 
claring, in  the  words  of  her  ministers, 
'that  Ireland  never  had  and  never 
could  enjoy,  under  the  then  circum- 
stances, the  benefits  of  British  connec- 
tion;  that  it  necessarily  must  happen, 
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when  one  country  is  connected  with 
another,  that  the  interests  of  the  lesser 
will  be  borne  down  by  the  greater; 
that  England  had  supported  and  en- 
"•ouraged  the  English  colonists  in  their 
oppression  towards  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land ;  that  Ireland  had  been  left  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  rudeness,  and  bar- 
barism, worse  in  its  effects,  and  more 
deirradino:  in  its  nature,  than  that  in 
which  it  was  found  six  centuries  be- 
fore.' 

"  ISTow,  to  what  cause  are  these  things 
to  be  attributed  ?    Did  the  curse  of  the 

.  Almighty  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  obsti- 
nacy in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people 
for  six  hundred  years  ?  Did  the  doc- 
trines of  the  French  Revolution  pro- 
duce five  rebellions  ?     Could  the  mis- 

.  representations  of  ambitious,  designing 
men  drive  from  the  mind  of  a  whole 
people  the  recollection  of  defeat,  and 
raise  the  infant  fi'jom  the  cradle  Avith 
the  same  feelins^s  with  which  his  father 
sank  to  the  grave  ?  Will  this  gross 
avowal,  which  our  enemies  have  made 
of  their  own  views,  remove  none  of  the 
calumny  that  has  been  thrown  upon 
ours?  Will  none  of  the  credit  which 
has  been  lavished  on  them  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  solemn  declaration  which 
we  now  make  in  the  face  of  God  and 
our  country  ? 

"  We  war  not  against  property  ;  we 
war  against  no  religious  sect ;  we  war 
not  against  party  opinions  or  preju- 
dices ;  we  war  against  English  do- 
minion. 

"  We  will  not,  however,  deny  that 


there  are  some  men  who,  not  because 
they  have  supported  the  government 
of  our  oppressors,  but  because  they 
have  violated  the  common  laws  of  mo- 
rality, which  exist  alike  under  all  or 
under  no  government,  have  put  it  be- 
yond our  power  to  give  to  them  the 
protection  of  a  government.  We  will 
not  hazard  the  influence  we  may  have 
with  the  people,  and  the  power  it-  may 
give  us  of  preventing  the  excesses  of 
revolution,  by  undertaking  to  place  in 
tranquillity  the  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  torture,  free  quarter,  rape, 
and  murder,  by  the  side  of  the  suflferers 
or  their  relations  ;  but  in  the  frankness 
with  which  we  warn  those  men  of  their 
danger,  let  those  who  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  passed  this  boundary  of  me- 
diation count  on  their  safety. 

"  We  had  hoj)ed,  for  the  sake  of  our 
enemies,  to  have  taken  them  by  sur 
prise,  and  to  have  committed  the  cause 
of  our  country  before  they  could  have 
time  to  commit  themselves  against  it ; 
but  though  we  have  not  been  altogether 
able  to  succeed,  we  are  yet  rejoiced  to 
find  that  they  have  not  come  forward 
with  promptitude  on  the  side  of  those 
who  have  deceived  them  ;  and  we  now 
call  upon  them,  before  it  is  yet  too  late 
not  to  commit  themselves  aijainst  a 
people  which  they  are  unable  to  resist, 
and  in  support  of  a  government  which, 
bv  their  own  declaration,  had  forfeited 
its  claims  to  their  allegiance.  To  that 
government  in  whose  hands,  though 
not  the  issue,  at  least  the  features  with 
which  the  present  contest  is  marked  or 
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placed,  we  now  turn.  How  is  it  to  be 
decided  ?  Is  oj)en  and  honorable  force 
alone  to  be  resorted  to  ? — or  is  it  your 
intention  to  employ  those  laws  which 
custom  has  placed  in  your  hands,  and 
to  force  us  to  employ  the  law  of  retali- 
ation in  onr  defence? 

"  Of  the  inefficacy  of  a  system  of  ter- 
ror, in  preventing  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  cominsr  forward  to  assert  their 
freedom,  you  have  already  had  expe- 
rience. Of  the  effect  which  such  a  sys- 
tem will  have  on  our  minds,  in  case  of 
success,  we  have  already  forewarned 
you.  We  now  address  to  you  another 
consideration.  If  in  the  question  which 
is  now  to  receive  a  solemn,  and,  we 
trust,  final  decision,  if  we  have  been 
deceived,  reflection  would  point  out 
that  conduct  should  be  resorted  to 
which  was  best  calculated  to  produce 
conviction  on  our  minds. 

"  What  would  that  conduct  be  ? 

"  It  would  be  to  show  us  that  the 
difference  of  strength  between  the  two 
countries  is  such  as  to  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  you  to  bring  out  all  your 
forces;  to  show  that  you  have  some- 
thing: in  reserve  to  crush  hereafter  ;  not 
only  a  greater  exertion  of  the  people, 
but  one  rendered  still  sfreater  by  for- 
eiscn  resistance.  It  would  be  to  show 
us  that  what  we  vainly  supposed  to  be 
prosperity  growing  beyond  your  grasp, 
is  only  a  piratical  exuberance,  requir- 
ing but  the  pressure  of  your  hands  to 
reduce  to  form. 

"  But,  for  your  own  sakes,  do  not  re- 
sort to  a  system  which,  while   it   in- 


creased the  acrimony  of  our  minds, 
would  leave  us  under  the  melancholy 
delusion  that  we  had  been  forced  to 
yield,  not  to  the  sound  and  temperate 
exertions  of  our  superior  strength,  but 
to  the  frantic  struggle  of  weakness, 
concealing  itself  under  desperation. 
Consider  that  the  distinction  of  rebel 
and  enemy  is  of  a  very  fluctuating  na- 
ture ;  that  during  the  course  of  youi 
own  experience,  you  have  already  been 
obliged  to  lay  it  aside  ;  that  should  you 
be  obliged  to  abandon  it  towards  Ire- 
land, you  cannot  hope  to  do  so  as  tran- 
quilly as  you  have  done  towards  Amer- 
ica ;  for  in  the  exasperated  state  to 
which  you  have  roused  the  minds  of 
the  Irish  people — a  people  whom  you 
profess  to  have  left  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism and  ignorance — with  what  con- 
fidence can  you  say  to  that  people, 
'While  the  advantage  of  cruelty  lay 
upon  our  side  we  slaughtered  you  with- 
out mercy,  but  the  measure  of  your 
own  blood  is  beginning  to  preponder- 
ate. It  is  no  longer  our  interest  that 
this  bloody  system  should  continue. 
Show  us,  then,  that  forbearance  which 
we  never  taught  you  by  precej^t  or  ex- 
ample ;  lay  aside  your  resentment ;  give 
quarter  to  us ;  and  let  us  mutually  for- 
get we  never  gave  quarter  to  you.' 
Cease,  then,  we  entreat  you,  uselessly 
to  violate  humanity,  by  resorting  to  a 
system  ineflScacious  as  a  mode  of  de- 
fence, inefficacious  as  a  mode  of  convic- 
tion, ruinous  to  the  future  relations  of 
the  two  countries  in  case  of  our  success, 
and  destructive  of  those  instruments  ol 
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defence  wliich  you  will  then  find  it 
doubly  necessary  to  liave  preserved  un- 
uupaired  But  if  your  determination 
06  otherwise,  bear  ours.  We  will  not 
imitate  you  in  cruelty  ;  we  will  put  no 
man  to  death  in  cold  Wood ;  the  pris- 
ners  which  first  fall  into  our  hands 
shall  be  treated  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  unfortunate ;  but  if  the  life  of  a 
single  unfortunate  Irish  soldier  is  taken 
after  the  battle  is  over,  the  order 
thenceforth  to  be  delivered  to  the  Irish 
army  is,  neither  to  give  nor  to  take 
quarter.  Countrymen,  if  a  cruel  neces- 
sity force  us  to  retaliate,  we  will  bury 
our  resentment  in  the  field  of  battle  ; 
if  we  fall,  we  will  fall  where  we  fight 
for  our  country.  Fully  impressed  with 
this  determination,  of  the  necessity 
of  adhering  to  which  past  experience 
has  but  too  fatally  convinced  us ; 
fully  impressed  with  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  which  we  now  put  to  is- 
sue, we  make  our  last  and  solemn 
appeal  to  the  sword  and  to  Heaven  ; 
and,  as  the  cause  of  Ireland  deserves 
to  prosper,  may  God  give  us  the  vic- 
tory. 

"  Conformably  to  the  above  procla- 
mation, the  Provisional  Government  of 
Ireland  decree  that,  as  follows : 

"  1.  From  the  date  and  promulgation 
hereof  tithes  are  forever  abolished,  and 
church  lands  are  the  property  of  the 
nation. 

"  2.  From  the  same  date  all  transfers 
of  landed  property  are  prohibited,  each 
person  paying  his  rent  until  the  na- 
tional government  be  established,  the 


national  will  declared,  and  the  couiia 
of  justice  be  oi-ganized. 

"  3.  From  the  same  date  all  transfer 
of  bonds,  debentures,  and  all  public  se- 
curities are  in  like  manner  forbidden, 
and  declared  void  for  the  same  time  and 
the  same  reasons. 

"  4.  The  Irish  generals  commanding 
districts  shall  seize  such  of  the  partisans 
of  England  as  may  serve  as  hostages, 
and  shall  apprise  the  English  command- 
ers opposed  to  them,  that  a  strict  retal- 
iation shall  take  place  if  any  outrages 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  shall  be 
committed  by  the  troops  under  com- 
mand of  each,  or  by  the  partisans  of 
England  in  the  district  which  he  oc- 
cupies. 

"  5.  That  the  Irish  generals  are  to 
treat  (except  where  retaliation  makes 
it  necessary)  the  English  troops  which 
may  fall  into  their  hands,  or  such  Irish 
as  serve  in  the  regular  forces  of  Eng* 
land,  and  who  shall  have  acted  con- 
formably to  the  laws  of  war,  as  pris 
oners  of  war;  but  all  Irish  militia,  yeo« 
men,  or  volunteer  corps,  or  bodies  of 
Irish,  or  individuals  who,  for  ten  days 
after  the  promulgation  and  date  hereof, 
shall  be  found  in  arms,  shall  be  con- 
sidei-ed  as  rebels,  committed  for  trial, 
and  their  property  confiscated. 

"  6.  The  generals  are  to  assemble 
court-martials,  who  are  to  be  sworn  to 
administer  justice,  who  are  not  to  con- 
demn without  sufficient  evidence,  and 
before  whom  all  military  offenders  are 
to  be  sent  instantly  for  trial. 

"  7.  No  man  is  to  suffer  death  by 
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their  sentence  but  for  mutiny  ;  the  sen- 
tence of  such  others  as  are  judged 
worthy  of  death  shall  not  be  put  into 
execution  until  the  provisional  govern- 
ment declare  its  will ;  nor  are  court- 
martials,  on  any  pretence  or  sentence, 
nor  is  any  officer,  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging,  or  any  species  of  tor- 
ture to  be  inflicted. 

"8.  The  generals  are  to  enforce  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  to  send  offend- 
ers immediately  to  the  court-martial ; 
and  are  enjoined  to  chase  away  from 
the  Irish  armies  all  such  as  shall  dis- 
grace themselves  by  being  drunk  in 
presence  of  the  enemy. 

"  9.  The  generals  are  to  apprise  their 
respective  armies  that  all  military  stores 
and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  be  the  property  of  the 
captors,  and  the  value  equally  divided, 
without  respect  of  rank,  between  them, 
except  that  the  widows,  orphans,  pa- 
rents, or  other  heirs  of  those  who  glo- 
riously fall  in  the  attack  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  double  share. 

"  10.  As  the  English  nation  has  made 
war  on  Ireland,  all  English  property, 
in  ships  or  otherwise,  is  subject  to 
the  same  rule,  and  all  transfer  of 
them  forbidden  and  declared  void,  in 
like  manner  as  is  expressed  in  Nos.  2 
and  3. 

"  11.  The  generals  of  the  different 
districts  are  hereby  empowered  to  con- 
fer rank  up  to  colonels,  inclusive,  on 
such  as  they  conceive  merit  it  from  the 
nation ;  but  are  not  to  make  more  col- 
onels than  one  for  fifteen  hundred  men, 


nor  more  lieutenant-colonels  than  one 
for  every  thousand  men. 

"  12.  The  generals  shall  seize  on  all 
sums  of  public  money  in  the-  custom- 
houses in  their  districts,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  different  collectors,  county  treas- 
urers, or  other  revenue  officers,  whom 
they  shall  render  responsible  for  the 
sums  in  their  hands.  The  generals  shall 
pass  receipts  for  the  amount,  and  ac 
count  to  the  provisional  government 
for  them. 

"13.  When  the  people  elect  their 
officers  up  to  the  colonels,  the  general 
is  bound  to  confirm  it.  No  office,  can 
be  bi'oke  but  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial. 

"  14.  The  generals  shall  correspond 
with  the  provisional  government,  to 
whom  they  shall  give  details  of  all 
their  operations.  They  are  to  corres 
pond  with  the  neighboring  generals,  t( 
whom  they  are  to  transmit  all  neces- 
sary intelligence,  and  to  co-operate  with 
them. 

"  15.  The  generals  commanding  in 
each  county  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  assemble  the  county  com- 
mittee, who  shall  be  elected  conforma- 
bly to  the  constitution  of  United  Irish- 
men. All  the  requisitions  necessary 
for  the  army  shall  be  made  in  writing 
by  the  generals  to  the  county  commit- 
tee, who  are  hereby  empowered  and  eu- 
joined  to  pass  receipts  for  each  article 
to  the  owners,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
receive  their  full  value  from  the  nation. 

"16.  The  county  committee  is 
charged  with  the  civil  direction  of  the 
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county,  the  care  of  tlie  national  prop- 
erty, and  the  preservation  of  order  and 
justice  in  the  county ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  county  committee  are  to  ap- 
point a  high-sheriff  and  one  or  more 
sub-sheriffs  to  execute  their  orders,  a 
sufficient  number  of  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county,  a  high  and  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  petty  constables 
in  each  barony,  who  are  respectively 
charged  with  the  duties  now  performed 
by  those  magistrates. 

"17.  The  county  of  Cork,  on  account 
of  its  extent,  is  to  be  divided,  conform- 
ably to  the  boundaries  for  raising  mi- 
litia, into  the  counties  of  North  and 
South  Cork ;  for  each  of  which  a  county 
constable,  high-sheriff,  and  all  magis- 
trates above  directed  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 

"  18.  The  county  committee  are 
hereby  empowered  and  enjoined  to 
issue  warrants  to  apprehend  such  per- 
sons as  it  shall  appear,  on  sufficient  ev- 
idence, perpetrated  murder,  torture,  and 
other  breaches  of  the  acknowledged 
articles  of  war  and  morality  on  the 
people,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
tried  for  these  offences  so  soon  as  the 
competent  courts  of  justice  are  estab- 
iished  by  the  nation. 

"  19.  The  county  committee  shall 
cause  the  sheriff  or  his  officers  to  seize 
on  all  the  personal  property  of  such, 
to  put  seals  on  their  effects,  to  appoint 
proper  persons  to  preserve  all  such 
property  until  the  national  courts  of 
justice  shall  have  decided  on  the  fate  of 
the  proprietors. 


"  20.  The  county  committee  shall  act 
in  like  manner  with  all  state  and  church 
lauds,  parochial  estates,  and  all  public 
lands  and  edifices. 

"  21.  The  county  committee  shall,  in 
the  interim,  receive  all  the  rents  and 
debts  of  such  persons  and  estates,  and 
give  receipts  for  the  same  ;  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  government  an  exact  account 
of  their  value,  extent,  and  amount,  and 
receive  the  directions  of  the  provisional 
government  thereon. 

"  22.  The  county  committee  shall  ap- 
point some  proper  house  in  the  counties 
where  the  sheriff  is  permanently  to  re- 
side, and  where  the  county  committee 
shall  assemble.  They  shall  cause  all 
the  records  and  papers  of  the  county 
to  be  there  transmitted,  arranged,  and 
kept,  and  the  orders  of  the  government 
to  be  there  transmitted  and  received. 

"23.  The  county  committee  are 
hereby  empowered  to  pay  out  of  these 
effects,  or  by  assessment,  reasonable 
salaries  for  themselves,  the  sheriffs,  jus- 
tices, and  other  magistrates  whom  they 
shall  appoint. 

"  24.  They  shall  k^ep  a  written  jour- 
nal of  all  their  proceedings,  signed  each 
day  by  members  of  the  committee,  or 
a  sufficient  number  of  them,  for  the  in- 
spection of  government. 

"  25.  The  county  committee  shall 
correspond  with  government  on  all 
subjects  with  which  they  are  charged, 
and  transmit  to  the  general  of  the  dis- 
trict such  information  as  they  shall  con- 
ceive useful  to  the  public. 

"  26.   The    county   committee    shall 
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take  care  that  all  State  prisoners,  bow- 
ever  great  their  offences,  shall  be 
treated  with  humanity;  and  allow  them 
sufficient  supporr,  to  the  end  that  all 
the  world  may  know  that  the  Irish 
nation  is  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  but  of  justice. 

"27.  The  provisional  government 
vrishing  to  commit,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  sovereign  authority  to  the  peoj^le, 
direct  that  each  county  and  city  shall 
elect,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of 
United  Irishmen,  representatives  to 
meet  in  Dublin,  to  whom,  the  moment 
they  assemble,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment shall  resign  its  functions;  and, 
without  presuming  to  dictat3  to  the 
l^eople,  they  beg  leave  to  suggest  that 
for  the  important  purposes  to  which 
these  electors  are  called,  integrity  of 
character  should  be  the  first  object. 

"  28.  The  number  of  representatives 
being  arbitrary,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment have  adopted  that  of  the  late 
House  of  Commons,  three  hundred ; 
and,  according  to  the  best  returns  of 
the  population  of  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties, the  followinof  number  are  to  be 
returned  from  each:  Antrim,  13  ;  Ar- 
magh, 9  ;  Belfast-town,  1  ;  Carlow,  3 ; 
Cavan,  7  ;  Clare,  8 ;  Cork  County, 
north,  14;  Cork  County,  south,  14; 
Cork  City,  6  ;  Donegal,  10  ;  Down,  16  ; 
Drogheda,  1  ;  Dublin  County,  4  ;  Dub- 
lin City,  14  ;  Fermanagh,  5  ;  Galway, 
10  ;  Kerry,  9  ;  Kildare,  14  ;  Kilkenny, 
7  ;  King's  County,  6  ;  Leitrim,  5  ;  Lim- 
erick Count}^,  10 ;  Limerick  City,  3  ; 
Londonderry  9  *   Longford,  4  :   Louth, 


4;  Maj^o,  12;  Meath,  9;  Monnghan, 
9  ;  Queen's  County,  6  ;  Roscommon,  8  ; 
Sligo,  6  ;  Tipperary,  1 3  ;  Tyrone,  14  ; 
Waterford  County,  6  ;  Waterford  City, 
2  ,  Westmeath,  5 ;  Wicklow,  5. 

"29.  In  the  cities  the  same  regula- 
tions as  in  the  counties  shall  be  adopted. 
The  city  committees  shall  appoint  one 
or  more  sheriffs,  as  they  think  proper, 
and  shall  take  possession  of  all  the  pub- 
lic and  corporation  properties  in  their 
jurisdiction,  in  like  manner  as  is  directed 
in  counties. 

"  30.  The  provisional  government 
strictly  exhort  and  enjoin  all  magis- 
trates, officers,  civil  and  military,  and 
the  whole  of  the  nation,  to  cause  the 
law  of  morality  to  be  enforced  and  re- 
spected, and  to  execute,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  justice  with  mercy,  by  which 
liberty  alone  can  be  established,  and 
the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence  se- 
cured." 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  Emmet 
had  prepared  an  address  to  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  calling  on  them  for  aid  and 
co-operation.  He  was  busily  employed 
in  his  depots  up  to  the  very  last,  and 
was  full  of  sanguine  hope  of  success ; 
but  on  the  day  appointed,  greatly  to 
his  chagrin,  only  a  very  few  allies  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  these  chiefly  from 
Kildare  and  Wexford.  His  associates, 
also,  were  harassed  with  doubts  and 
fears,  and  wished  to  defer  action  ;  but 
Emmet  v/as  resolved  to  push  onward. 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  some 
eighty  men  wei'fe  m  one  of  his  depots, 
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and  a  number  of  others  were  in  the 
taverns,  drinking  and  talking.  A  re- 
port being  made  that  the  troops  were 
marching  against  them,  Emmet  got  his 
men  together,  considerably  less  than 
two  hundred  in  all,  and  set  out,  resolved 
to  take  Dublin  Castle.  A  strange  piece 
of  folly  and  delusion !  His  men  were 
undisciplined,  as  well  as  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  liquor;  so  that 
instead  of  following  Emmet  they  en- 
gaged in  the  perpetration  of  disgraceful 
outi-ages  in  the  streets. 

Among  these,  the  most  shocking  was 
the  murder  of  Lord  Kil warden.  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland.  This  aged  and  re- 
spected nobleman  had  a  country-seat 
about  four  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the 
Wicklow  side  of  the  town.  The  dread- 
ful scenes  of  1798  are  said  to  have 
made  a  deep  impi-ession  on  Lord  Kil- 
warden's  miud;  and  in  the  belief  that 
bis  life  was  in  danger,  he  had  only  re- 
cently ventured  to  sleep  at  his  country 
residence.  He  had  passed  the  week  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity, and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  23d  of  July,  he  went  as  usual  to  his 
house  in  the  country  to  pass  the  Sab- 
bath with  his  family.  Towards  ev^ening 
he  was  ala**med  by  reports  that  num- 
bers of  suspicious-looking  pei\sons  were 
(observed  hurrying  into  Dublin,  and  it 
was  socn  rumored  abroad  that  an  in- 
surrection was  intended  that  night. 
The  personal  apprehensions  of  Lord 
Kilwarden  wei'e  immediately  excited, 
and  he  came  to  the  hasty  and  unfortu- 
nate detei'Uiination  of  returning  imme- 


diately to  town.  With  this  purpose, 
about  the  dusk  of  the  eveninsr,  he  set 
out  in  a  post-chaise,  taking  with  him 
his  daughter  and  his  nephew,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wolfe.  They  met  with  no 
obstacle  till,  on  I'eaching  the  entrance 
of  the  town.  Lord  Kilwarden,  imagining 
that  the  most  frequented  streets  would 
be  the  safest,  directed  the  coachman  to 
drive  through  St.  James'  and  Thomas 
streets,  which  were  at  that  moment  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  in- 
surgents. He  arrived  in  the  latter 
street  just  as  they  wei-e  attacking  the 
custom-house  officer  in  the  hackney 
coach,  which  they  left  immediately  for 
the  post-chaise,  under  the  impression, 
it  is  supposed,  that  the  obnoxious  and 
hated  Lord  Noi'bury  was  in  it.  When 
Lord  Kilwarden  saw  that  his  carriage 
was  surrounded,  he  shouted  out,  per- 
haps in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to 
pass  on,  "It  is  I,  Kilwarden,  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench  !"  One  of  the 
mob  immediately  answered,  "  You  are 
the  man  I  want !"  and  stabbed  him 
with  a  pike,  and  he  was  then  dragged 
out  and  covered  with  wounds  and  in- 
sult. Mr.  Wolfe  jumped  out  of  the 
carriage  and  attempted  to  make  his  es- 
cape ;  but  he  was  pursued,  brought 
hack,  and  instantly  dispatched.  Miss 
Wolfe  remained  inside  the  carriage,  in 
a  state  of  indescribable  terror  and  dis- 
tress, until  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders 
came  and  took  her  out,  and  conducted 
her  through  the  crowd  to  an  adjoining 
house,  where  she  waited  a  while,  and 
then  made  her  escape  on  foot  to  the 
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castle,  where  she  gave  tlie  first  intelli- 
gence of  her  father's  murder.  The 
authorities  seem  to  have  paid  little  at- 
tention to  what  was  going  on,  although 
they  had  been  informed  that  insurrec- 
tion was  planned  for  that  night.  They 
treated  the  whole  matter  with  appa- 
rent contempt,  notwithstanding  after- 
wards they  were  much  frightened,  and 
resorted  to  severe  measures.  Emmet 
seems  to  have  lost  hope  very  soon,  on 
seeing  how  his  men  behaved,  as  well 
as  how  inefficient  and  unreliable  they 
were.  A  day  or  two  after,  he  escaped 
from  Dublin.  Within  a  week  he  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  lay  concealed 
for  a  month.  He  was  subsequently 
tracked  out,  arrested,  and  imprisoned 
to  await  his  trial.  Russell,  having  met 
with  no  success  in  Ulster,  returned  to 
Dublin,  hoping  to  escape  to  France. 
Some  months  later  he  was  arrested, 
and  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law. 

The  trial  of  Robert  Emmet  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  September,  before 
a  special  commission,  consisting  of  Lord 
Korbury,  Barons  George  and  Daly,  and 
Justice  Finucane.  The  case  was  stated 
at  length  by  the  attorney-general,  Mr. 
Plunkett,  and  the  evidence  relied  on  to 
convict  him  was  that  of  a  few  persons 
employed  in  the  depots  at  Dublin. 
Curran  was  Emmet's  counsel ;  and  al- 
though the  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty, 
he  v/as  not  permitted  by  Emmet  to 
exert  his  eloquence  in  defence  of  his 
friend.  The  sp<^ech  of  the  attorney- 
general  was  extremely  severe  and  harsh 
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and  was  animadverted  upon  by  Em« 
met's  friends  in  no  measured  terms. 
When  called  upon  for  his  defence,  he 
rose  and  addressed  the  court  in  words 
worthy  of  being  here  put  on  record : 

"  Why  sentence  of  death  and  execu- 
tion should  not  be  pronounced  against 
me,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  for  that 
had  been  determined  on  ere  this  trial 
had  taken  place.  But  why  my  name 
and  character  should  not  be  transmit- 
ted to  posterity  loaded  with  the  foul- 
est obloquy,  I  have  much  to  say. 

"  A  man  in  my  situation  has  to  com- 
bat with  not  only  the  difficulties  of 
fortune,  but  those,  too,  of  prejudice. 
The  sentence  of  the  law,  which  delivers 
over  his  body  to  the  executioner,  con- 
signs his  name  to  obloquy.  The  man 
dies,  but  his  memory  lives ;  and  that 
mine  may  not  forfeit  all  claim  to  the 
respect  of  my  countrymen,  I  use  this 
occasion  to  vindicate  myself  from  some 
of  the  charges  brought  against  me. 
Let  what  I  have  to  say,  and  the  few 
observations  I  shall  make  as  to  my 
principles  and  motives,  glide  down  the 
surface  of  the  stream  of  your  recollec- 
tion, till  the  storm  shall  have  subsided 
with  which  it  is  already  buffeted. 

"Were  I  to  suffer  death  only  after 
having  been  adjudged  guilty  of  crime, 
I  should  bow  my  neck  in  silence  to  the 
stroke;  but — (Interruption  from  Lord 
Norbury.)  Why  did  your  lordship 
insult  me — or,  rather,  why  insult  jus- 
tice— in  demanding  of  me  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  pronounced? 
I  know,  my  lord,  that  form  prescribes 
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that  you  should  ask  the  question ;  the 
form  also  presumes  a  right  of  answer- 
ing. It  is  true,  this  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  so  might  the  whole  ceremony 
of  the  trial,  since  sentence  was  already 
pronounced  at  the  castle  before  your 
jury  was  empanelled.  Your  lordships 
ai'P  .ut  priests  of  the  oracle,  and  I  sub- 
mit to  the  sacrifice  ;  but  I  insist  on  the 
whole  of  the  forms. 

"  I  am  accused  of  being  an  emissary 
of  France ;  of  being  an  agent  for  that 
country  in  the  heart  of  my  own.  It  is 
false  !  I  am  no  emissary !  I  did  not 
wjrh  to  deliver  up  my  country  to  a 
f(»reign  power,  and,  least  of  all,  to 
Frfl.nce.  I  am  charo^ed  with  beiuc*  a 
conspirator !  with  being  a  member  of 
the  provisional  government.  I  avow 
it !  I  am  a  conspirator !  I  am  and  have 
been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  whole  object  is  the  disenthralment 
of  my  beloved  country. 

"  It  never  was,  never  could  be  our 
design  to  deliver  over  our  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  !  No  !  From 
the  proclamation  of  the  provisional 
government,  it  is  evident  that  every 
hazard  attending  an  independent  effort 
was  deemed  preferable  to  the  more 
fatal  risk  of  introducing  a  French  force 
into  our  country.  What !  yield  to  the 
French  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  No  !  Look 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  provisional 
government — to  the  military  articles 
attached  to  it.  Is  there  a  sentence 
there  that  will  warrant  such  a  con- 
struction ?  Had  I  been  in  Switzerland, 
I    should     have     fouixht    ai^^ainst    the 


French !  In  the  dignity  of  freedom  1 
would  have  expired  on  the  threshold 
of  that  country,  and  their  only  entrance 
to  it  should  have  been  over  my  lifeless 
corpse !  Were  I  in  any  country  whose, 
people  w^ere  adverse  to  their  principles 
I  would  take  up  arms  against  them. 
But  if  the  people  were  not  adverse  to 
them,  neither  would  I  fight  against  the 
people.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  supposed  I 
would  be  slow  to  make  the  same  sac- 
I'ifice  to  my  native  land  ?  Am  I,  who 
have  lived  but  to  be  of  service  to  my 
country,  who  v/ould  subject  myself 
even  to  the  bondage  of  the  grave  to 
give  her  independence — am  I  to  be 
loaded  with  the  foul  and  grievous  cal- 
umny of  being  an  emissary  of  France  \ 
Were  my  country  once  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  England,  had  my  countrymen 
a  country  to  defend,  then,  should  a 
foreign  foe  attempt  to  invade  their 
shores,  would  I  call  on  them,  '  Be 
united !  be  firm  !  and  fear  no  force 
without !  Look  not  to  your  arms. 
Oppose  them  with  your  heaiis.  Wait 
not  their  attack,  but  run  to  your  shores 
and  meet  them.  Receive  them  with 
all  the  destruction  cf  war,  and  immo- 
late them  in  their  very  boats,  nor  let 
your  land  be  polluted  by  the  foe  I 
With  the  sv/ord  in  one  hand  and  the 
torch  in  the  other,  oppose  and  fight 
them  with  patriotism,  love  of  libei-ty, 
and  with  courage.  Should  you  fail, 
should  your  love  of  country,  your  love 
of  liberty,  and  courage  not  prevail,  in 
your  retreat  lay  waste  your  country. 
With  your  torch  burn  up  every  blndir 
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of  grass.  Kaze  every  bouse.  Contend 
to  the  last  for  every  inch  of  ground  in 
ruin.  Conduct  your  women  and  chil- 
dren to  the  heart  and  centre  of  your 
country.  Place  them  in  the  strongest 
hold.  Surround  and  defend  them  till 
but  two  of  you  remain ;  and  when  of 
these  two  one  shall  fall,  let  him  that 
survives  apply  the  torch  to  the  funeral- 
pile  of  his  country,  and  leave  the  in- 
vader nothino:  but  ashes  and  desolation 
for  his  plunder. 

"I  am  also  accused  of  ambition.  O 
my  countrymen,  was  it  ambition  that 
influenced  me,  I  might  now  rank  with 
the  pi'oudest  of  your  oppressors — (In- 
terruption from  the  judge.) 

"  My  lord,  I  have  always  understood 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  judge,  when  a 
prisoner  was  convicted,  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  I  have  also 
understood  that  a  judge  sometimes 
thought  it  his  duty  to  hear  with  pa- 
tience and  speak  with  humanity — to 
deliver  an  exhortation  to  the  prisonei". 
I  appeal  to  the  Immaculate  God!  I 
swear  by  the  throne  of  Heaven,  before 
which  I  must  shortly  appear ;  by  the 
blood  of  the  martyred  patriots  who 
have  gone  before  me,  that  my  conduct 
has  been,  through  all  this  peril  and 
through  all  my  purposes,  governed  only 
by  the  convictions  which  I  have  uttered, 
and  by  no  other  motive  but  the  eman- 
cipation of  my  country  from  the  op- 
jressiou  under  which  she  has  too  long 
and  too  patiently  travailed. 

"  You  say  I  am  the  keystone,  the 
life-blood  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy. 


On  my  return  to  Ireland  this  conspir- 
acy was  already  formed.  I  was  soli- 
cited to  join  it.  I  asked  for  time  to 
consider,  and  the  result  of  my  deliber- 
ation was  that  it  appeared  to  me  the 
only  means  of  saving  my  country.  My 
lord,  I  acted  but  a  subaltern  part. 
There  are  men  who  manaore  it  far 
above  me.  You  say  that  in  cutting  me 
off  you  cut  off  its  head,  and  destroy  tho 
germ  of  future  conspiracy  and  insur- 
rection. It  is  false !  This  conspiracy 
will  exist  when  I  am  no  more.  It  will 
be  followed  by  another  more  strong, 
and  rendered  still  more  formidable  b}' 
foreign  assistance.  (Interruption  from 
the  judge.) 

"  What,  my  lord,  shall  you  tell  me, 
on  the  passage  to  that  scaffold  which 
tyranny  has  erected  for  my  murder, 
and  of  which  you  are  only  the  inter- 
mediary executioner,  that  I  am  account- 
able for  all  the  blood  that  has  and  will 
be  shed  in  this  struggle  of  the  op- 
pressed against  the  o|)pressor  ?  Shall 
you  tell  me  this,  and  must  I  be  so  very 
a  slave  as  not  to  repel  it  ?  I,  who  fear 
not  to  approach  the  Omnipotent  Judgo 
to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole 
life — am  I  to  be  appalled  and  falsified 
by  a  mere  remnant  of  mortality  here? 
by  you,  too,  who,  if  it  were  possible 
to  collect  all  the  innocent  blood  that 
you  have  shed  during  your  unhallowed 
ministry  into  one  great  reservoir,  your 
lordships  might  swim  in  it !  (Inter- 
ruption from  the  judge.)  TIjink  not, 
my  lord,  that  I  say  this  for  the  petty 
gratification  of  giving  you  a  transitory 
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uneasiness.  A  man  who  never  yet 
raised  his  voice  to  assert  a  lie,  will  not 
hazard  his  character  with  posterity  by 
advancing  a  falsehood  on  a  subject  so 
important.  Again  I  say,  that  what  I 
have  spoken  is  not  intended  for  your 
lordship.  It  is  meant  as  a  consolation 
to  my  countrymen.  If  there  be  a  true 
Irishman  present,  let  my  last  words 
cherish  him  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 
(He  was  here  interrupted  again  by 
Lord  Norbury,  who  told  him  that,  in- 
stead of  advancing  any  thing  in  his 
jt^3ti:6cation,  he  continued  to  speak 
ii':rthin2f  but  treason  and  sedition  ;  said 
his  (Emmet's)  family  had  produced 
men  of  great  talent,  and  that  he  him- 
Belf  was  not  the  meanest  of  them.  He 
had  just  then  afforded  them  proof,  and 
lamented  the  situation  he  had  reduced 
himself  to,  etc.  After  thanking  the 
judge  for  his  compliments  to  his  family, 
he  proceeded.) 

"  My  lord,  I  did  not  mean  to  utter 
treason.  I  did  not  mean  to  use  sedi- 
tious language.  I  did  not  even  seek  to 
exculpate  myself.  I  did  only  endeavor 
to  explain  the  obvious  principles  on 
which  I  acted,  without  even  so  much 
as  an  attempt  at  their  application. 
Where  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  your 
constitution  ?  Where  the  impartiality, 
mildness,  and  clemency  of  your  courts 
of  justice,  if  a  wretched  culprit,  about 
to  be  deli-ered  over  to  the  executioner, 
be  not  suffered  to  vindicate  his  motives 
from  the  aspersions  of  calumny  ?  You, 
my  lord,  are  the  judge  ;  I  am  the  cul- 
prit.    But   you,  my  lord,  are   a  man, 


and  I  am  another.  And  as  a  man  to 
whom  fame  is  dearer  than  life,  I  will 
use  the  last  moments  of  that  life  in 
rescuing  my  name  and  memory  from 
the  foul  and  odious  imputations  thrown 
upon  them.  If  the  spirit  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  can  witness  the  scenes  of 
this  transitory  life,  dear  shade  of  my 
venerable  father,  look  down  with  a  vir- 
tuous scrutiny  on  your  suffering  son, 
and  see,  has  he  deviated  for  a  moment 
from  those  moral  and  patriotic  lessons 
which  you  taught  him,  and  which  he 
now  dies  for?  As  to  me,  my  lords,  I 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
truth  and  liberty.  There  have  I  ex- 
tinguished the  torch  of  friendship,  and 
offered  up  the  idol  of  my  soul,  the  ob- 
ject of  my  affections.  There  have  I 
parted  with  all  that  could  be  dear  to 
me  in  this  life,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains to  me  but  the  cold  honors  of  the 
grave.  My  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  ex 
tinguished.  My  race  is  finished,  and 
the  grave  opens  to  receive  me.  All  I 
request  at  my  departure  from  this 
world  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let 
no  man  write  my  epitaph.  No  man 
can  write  my  epitaph.  And  as  no 
man  who  knows  my  motives  dares  to 
vindicate  them,  so  let  no  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  them  with  prejudice  asperse 
them.  When  my  country  takes  her 
rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
then  only  can  my  epitaph  be  written, 
and  then  alone  can  my  character  be 
vindicated.     I  have  done." 

The  next  day,  September  20th,  this 
remarkable    young   man,   only   in   his 
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twenty-fourth  year,  was  executed  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  specta- 
tors. H-e  met  his  fate  with  fortitude, 
and  in  a  manner  which  excited  strongly 
the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen  ev- 
erywhere. Although  a  portion  of  those 
engaged  with  Emmet  in  this  ill-starred 
emeute  made  their  escape  abroad,  there 
were  eighteen  who  suffered  with  him 


the  penalty  of  death.  Numerous  ar- 
rests were  made,  and  the  prisons  were 
filled  with  persons  charged  with  being 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  Dwyer 
and  his  companions  in  Wicklow  sur- 
rendered soon  after,  and  the  last  re« 
maining  spark  of  the  famous  rebellion 
of  1798  was  finally  extinguished. 


^« » «»■ 
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LOKD     nAEDWIOKES     ADMINISTRATION. POLICY     OF      PITT     AND      FOX. — CATHOLIO 

PETITION. 


Suspension  of  habeas  corpus  act. — Martial  law. — Investigation  into  the  state  of  Ireland  called  for. — Pitt  again 
in  power. — Disappointment  of  the  Catholics. — Agitation  in  Ireland. — Great  meeting  in  Dublin. — Position 
of  England. — Debate  on  renewing  habeas  corpus  suspension  act. — Arguments  advanced. — Catholics  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  parliament. — The  petition  in  full. — Action  in  the  House  of  Lords. — Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons. — Strong  vote  against  the  petition. — State  of  affairs. — Death  of  William  Pitt. — "  The  ministry  of 
all  the  talents." — Revival  of  spirit  among  Catholics. — Disputes  as  to  the  "  Catholic  committee." — Duke  of 
Bedford  lord-lieutenant. — Complaints  as  to  his  administration. — Disturbances  in  Ireland. — "  The  Thresh- 
ers," and  their  lawless  course. — Death  of  Fox. — Meetings  in  Dublin. — Petition  drawn  up. — The  Maynooth 
grant. — Course  of  the  ministry  in  favor  of  the  Catholics. — Lord  Howick's  bill. — Opposition  of  the  king.— 
BiU  withdrawn. — Ministers  dismissed. — "  No  popery  cabinet"  formed. — Prospect  in  the  future. 


(A.  D.  1803  TO  A.  D.  1807.) 


THE  recent  attempt  at  insurrection, 
narrated  in  the  previous  chapter, 
caused  some  surprise  and  anxiety  in 
England,  and  new  powers  were  asked 
to  be  conferred  on  the  lord-lieutenant, 
to  enable  him  to  meet  the  supposed 
emergency.  A  warm  debate  ensued  in 
parliament,  in  August,  1803,  which  was 
resumed  again  in  December.  The  sus- 
pension of  habeas  corpus  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  martial-law  were  demanded 


by  government,  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity as  well  as  policy  ;  the  object  being 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  loyal 
part  of  the  community,  and  to  repress 
the  designs  of  the  disaffected.  The 
Irish  authorities  were  severely  censured 
in  the  course  of  the  debates,  and  earn- 
est attempts  were  made  to  defeat  the 
measures  proposed ;  but  the  bills  were 
nevertheless  passed  by  large  majorities. 
In  Ireland  the  condition  of  affairs  did 
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not  improve,  as  was  expected ;  distrust 
and  suspicion  arose  anew,  and  the  old 
hostility  between  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics was  revived  with  additional  bit- 
terness. 

Early  in  tbe  year  1804,  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  government  under  Lord 
Hardwicke  was  a2:ain  brous^ht  before 
parliament.  A  motion  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  go  into  an 
investigation  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  late  insur- 
rection. This  motion  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Canning,  who  made  a  pungent 
and  telling  speech  in  its  favor.  Fox 
also  advocated  the  investigation  ;  but 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  others  strongly 
opposed  the  present  movement ;  and  as 
the  ministerial  majority  was  large,  the 
motion  was  lost. 

.  The  events  of  the  present  year 
(1804)  were  calculated  to  disappoint 
and  irritate  the  Irish  Catholics,  who 
had  based  their  hopes  of  relief  on  the 
sentiments  avowed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  This 
distinguished  man  was  restored  to 
power  on  the  12th  of  May,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  weak  ministry  under 
Mr.  Addington  ;  but  in  taking  office, 
he  jpccepted  the  condition  insisted  upon 
by  the  king,  that  he  should  abandon 
tho  question  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
Tbe  new  ministry  seem  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  adopt  a  policy  repulsive 
to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland ;  and  there 
was  an  evident  partiality  shown  to- 
wards the  Orangemen,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  push  the  Catholics  into  intem- 
perate acts,  which  might  serve  to  excite 


and  keep  alive  suspicion  against  them. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there 
was  a  renewal  of  a2;itation  in  Ireland, 
and  the  discontent  had  been  increased 
by  commercial  embarrassments  caused 
by  an  exaggerated  issue  of  bank-notes, 
and  by  some  partiality  believed  to  be 
shown  in  the  distribution  of  the  rev- 
enue.  Discontent  increased  towards 
the  autumn ;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember a  great  meeting  was  held  in 
Dublin,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Catholic  grievances  and  petition  par- 
liament for  relief.  It  was  expected 
that  this  meeting  would  have  led  to 
some  violent  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  but  Lord  Fingall  took  the  lead, 
and  under  his  influence  its  proceedings 
were  calm  and  temperate.  The  meet- 
ing was  adjoui'ued  from  time  to  time, 
at  his  recommendation,  that  its  final 
resolutions  might  be  cautious  and  de- 
liberate. 

The  government  thought  or  supposed 
that  these  manifestations  on  the  part 
of  this  large  and  numerous  body  in 
Ireland  indicated  a  new  rebellion  ;  and 
the  disaffected  were  certainly  encour- 
aged to  fresh  efforts  against  English 
rule.  England  herself  was  threatened 
by  Bonaparte  with  invasion ;  and  se- 
cret emissaries  were  aorain  sent  into  Ire- 
land  to  communicate  with  whatever  re- 
mained of  the  republican  party,  while 
a  committee  of  United  Irishmen  re- 
newed its  activity  in  Paris.  This  was 
assumed  by  the  English  ministers  as  a 
sufficient  i;eason  for  again  asking  par 
liament  to  renew  the  bill  for  the  su^j- 
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pension  of  the  liabeas  corpus  act,  a 
measure  wbicli,  under  all  circumstances, 
was  probably  prudent;  but  it  met 
witli  a  very  warm  opposition  in  the 
liouGe  of  Commons.  The  measure  was 
brou.f]:ht  forward  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary,  1805 ;  and  it  was  urged  that  the 
bill  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  ex- 
istenco  of  considerable  disaffection  in 
Ireland ;  by  the  avowed  determination 
of  the  French  to  invade  that  country, 
and  the  preparations  made  for  that 
purj'/ose ;  and  by  the  fact  of  the  collec- 
tion and  association  of  a  number  of 
Irishmen  with  the  forces  desicrned  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  actual  sitting  of 
a  committee  of  United  Irishmen  at 
Paris,  corresponding  with  the  United 
Irishmen  of  Ireland,  and  stimulating 
them  to  insurrection.  The  bill  was 
opposed,  by  several  eminent  gentlemen, 
who  demanded,  as  usual,  fuller  infor- 
mation on  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  a 
justification  of  such  a  measure. 

Pitt,  now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
replied  with  some  warmth.  He  denied 
that  it  was  necessary  or  customary  to 
produce  such  information  as  the  op- 
position required,  when  it  had  been 
thought  expedient  to  suspend  for  a 
time  the  action  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act.  It  was  well  known  that  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  still  widely  spread 
through  Ireland,  and  this  was  intended 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  to  defeat 
the  designs  of  an  enemy  who  was  pre- 
paring to  take  advantage  of  that  spirit. 
Fox  combated  the  doctrines  avowed 
by  Pitt,  and  declared  that  he  was  not 


convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  rigor- 
ous measure  adopted  by  government 
towards  Ireland  durins:  the  last  war, 
and  now  again  asked  for. 

Although  warmly  opposed  in  all  its 
stages  through  parliament,  the  bill  wag 
carried  by  large  majorities.  On  mo- 
tion to  go  into  committee  on  it,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1805,  the  demand 
for  inquiry  and  information  was  re- 
newed, and  resisted  on  the  same  ground 
— that  the  notoriety  of  the  danger  was 
a  snUicient  justification.  The  opposi- 
tion denied  entirely  any  such  notoriety. 
Dr.  Duigenan,  in  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment side  of  the  question,  affirmed  that 
Irish  witnesses  could  not  come  with 
safety  to  London  to  appear  before  a 
committee,  without  serious  risk  of  as- 
sassination ;  and  that  various  parts  of 
Ireland  were  in  such  a  shocking  state, 
that  plots  and  conspiracies  were  all  the 
time  being  formed  and  carried  out. 
Lord  Temple,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
nounced these  statements  as  libellous 
in  the  extreme,  and  as  coming  with  a 
very  ill  grace  from  any  one  represent- 
ing that  country  in  the  imperial  ]3arlia- 
ment. 

During  these  debates,  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  continued  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss the  important  question  then  before 
them.  In  the  month  of  March,  1805, 
they  finally  embodied  their  grievances 
in  the  form  of  a  petition,  which  waa 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  Lords  Waterford,  Wexford,  Fin- 
gall,  Kenmare,  Germanstown,  South- 
well, and  others.     The  ministry  were 
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in  rather  an  embarrassing  position,  since 
more  than  one  member  had  in  former 
years  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Cath- 
olics. Nevertheless,  government  de- 
termined to  oppose  the  petition  to  the 
extent  of  their  power.  Pitt,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  understanding  with  the 
king,  was  of  no  service  to  the  petition- 
ers.* They,  therefore,  turned  their  at- 
tention to  Lord  Grenville,  who  consent- 
ed to  act  in  their  behalf,  and  on  the 
25th  of  March  laid  their  petition  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  We  give  the  docu- 
ment in  full,  as  well  because  of  the  in- 
terest it  possesses  in  itself,  as  because 
it  shows  clearly  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Catholics  placed  their  claims  for 
emancipation : 

"  The  humble  petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  whose  names  are 
Hereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  of  others,  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion, 

"  Showeih,  That  your  petitioners  are 
steadfastly  attached  to  the  person,  fam- 
ily, and  government  of  their  most  gra- 
cious sovereign ;  that  they  are  im- 
pressed with  sentiments  of  affectionate 
gratitude  for  the  benign  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  for  ameliorating 
their    condition    during    his    paternal 


*  Principle  and  truth  have  often  been  sacrificed  to 
temporary  difficulties  and  the  exigencies  of  a  particular 
occasion ;  but  they  were  never  surrendered  with  a 
bolder  aud  more  mistaken  firmness  than  by  Mr.  Pitt  at 
this  moment.  He  might,  had  he  been  so  determined, 
have  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  preceding  statesmen ; 
he  might  have  spar.d  the  empire  years  of  subsequent 


reign ;  and  they  contemplate  with  ra- 
tional and  decided  predilection  the  ad- 
mirable principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. 

"  Your  petitioners  most  humbly  state, 
that  they  have  solemnly  and  publicly 
taken  the  oath  by  law  prescribed  to 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
as  tests  of  political  and  moral  pi'iuci- 
ples;  and  they  confidently  appeal  to 
the  sufferings  which  they  have  long 
endured,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they 
still  make,  rather  than  violate  their 
consciences  (by  taking  oaths  of  a  i-eli- 
gious  or  spiritual  import,  contrary  to 
their  belief),  as  decisive  proofs  of  their 
profound  and  scrupulous  reverence  for 
the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath. 

"  Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  rep- 
resent, that  by  those  awful  tests  they 
bind  themselves,  in  the  presence  of  the 
All-seeing  Deity,  whom  all  classes  of 
Christians  adore,  '  to  be  faithful  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  their  most  gra- 
cious sovereign  lord.  King  George  III., 
and  him  to  defend,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  against  all  conspii'acies 
and  attempts  whatsoever,  that  shall  be 
made  against  his  person,  crown,  or  dig- 
nity ;  to  do  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
disclose  and  make  known  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  heirs  all  treasons  and 
traitorous  conspiracies  which  may   be 


misgovernment,  distraction,  and  weakness  ;  and  saved 
Ireland  from  a  complication  of  evils,  the  terror  of  crimes, 
and  a  depth  of  misery  which  in  this  world  never  have 
been  and  never  will  be  fully  recorded." — Ireland :  Hif 
torical  and  Statistical,  by  George  Lewis  Smyth,  vol.  ilL 
p.  406. 
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formed  against  liim  or  them  ;  and  faith- 
fully to  maintain,  support,  and  defend, 
of  their  power,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  in  his  majesty's  family  against 
any  person  whatsoever.'  That,  by 
those  oaths,  they  renounce  and  abjure 
obedience  and  allegiance  unto  any 
other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a 
right  to  the  crown  of  this  realm  ;  that 
they  reject  and  detest,  as  unchristian 
and  impious,  to  believe  that  it  is -lawful 
in  any  way  to  injure  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  under  pretence  of 
their  being  heretics,  and  also  that  un- 
christian and  impious  principle  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ;  that 
that  is  no  article  of  their  faith ;  and 
that  they  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure 
the  opinion,  that  princes  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by 
any  authority  whatsoever,  may  be  de- 
posed or  murdered  by  their  subjects, 
or  by  any  other  person  whatsoever; 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  the  pope 
of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince, 
prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre- 
eminence within  this  realm ;  that  they 
firmly  believe  that  no  act,  in  itself  un- 
just, immoral,  or  wicked,  can  ever  be 
justified  or  excused  by  or  under  pre- 
tence or  color  that  it  was  done  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  or  in  obedience  to 
any  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever ; 
and  that  it  is  no  article  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  neither  are  they  thereby  required 
to  believe  or  profess,  that  the  pope  is 
infallible,  or  that  they  are  bound  to 


any  order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral, 
although  the  pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical 
power,  should  issue  or  direct  such  or- 
der, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
hold  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  them  to 
pay  any  respect  or  obedience  thereto ; 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  any  sin 
whatsoever  committed  by  them  can  be 
forgiven  at  the  mere  will  of  any  pope, 
or  of  any  priest,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  but  that  any  per- 
son who  receives  absolution  without  a 
sincere  sorrow  for  such  sin,  and  a  firm 
and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future 
guilt  and  to  atone  to  God,  so  far  from 
obtaining  thereby  any  remission  of  his 
sin,  incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  vio- 
lating a  sacrament ;  and,  by  the  same 
solemn  obligation,  they  are  bound  and 
firmly  pledged  to  defend,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  the  settlement  and  ar- 
rangement of  property  in  their  country, 
as  established  by  the  laws  now  in  be- 
ing; that  they  have  disclaimed,  disa- 
vowed, and  solemnly  abjure  any  inten- 
tion to  subvert  the  present  Church 
establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting a  Catholic  establishment  in  its 
stead ;  and  that  they  have  also  sol- 
emnly sworn  that  they  will  not  exercise 
any  privilege,  to  which  they  are  or 
may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or 
weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Prot- 
estant government  in  Ireland. 

"  Your  petitioners  most  humbly  beg 
leave  to  show  that,  however  painful  it 
is  to  their  feelings  that  it  should  still 
be  thought  necessary  to  exact  such  tests 
from  them  (and  from  them  alone  of  all 
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his  majesty's  subjects),  they  can  with 
perfect  ti'iith  affirm,  that  the  political 
and  moral  principles,  which  are  thereby 
asserted,  are  not  only  confoi-mable  to 
their  opinions,  but  expressly  inculcated 
by  the  religion  which  they  profess ; 
and  your  petitioners  most  humbly  trust 
that  the  religious  doctrines  which  per- 
mit such  tests  to  be  taken  will  be  pro- 
nounced by  this  honorable  house  to  be 
entitled  to  a  toleration,  not  merely  par- 
tial, but  complete,  under  the  happy 
constitution  and  government  of  this 
i-ealm ;  and  that  his  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  holding  those  princi- 
ples, will  be  considered  as  subjects 
upon  whose  fidelity  the  State  may  im- 
pose the  firmest  reliance. 

"  Your  petitioners  further  most  hum- 
bly show,  that  twenty-six  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  their  most  gracious 
sovereign  and  the  honorable  houses  of 
parliament  in  Ireland,  by  their  public 
and  deliberate  act,  declared  that  '  from 
the  unifoi'm  peaceable  behavior  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  it  appeared  reasonable 
and  expedient  to  relax  the  disabilities 
and  incapacities  under  which  they  la- 
bored ;  and  that  it  must  tend  not  only 
to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
this  kingdom,  but  to  the  prosperity 
and  strength  of  all  his  majesty's  domin- 
ions, that  his  majesty's  subjects  of  all 
denominations  should  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  constitution,  and  should 
be  bound  to  each  other  by  mutual  in- 
terest and  mutual  affection  ;'  a  declara- 
tion founded  upon  unerring  principles 


of  justice  and  sound  policy,  which  still 
remains  to  be  carried  into  full  effect, 
although  your  petitioners  are  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  the  apprehensions 
which  retarded  its  beneficial  operation, 
previous  to  the  union,  cannot  exist  in 
the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  For  your  petitioners  most  humbly 
show  that,  by  virtue  of  divers  statutes 
now  in  force,  his  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  who  form  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
and  contribute  so  largely  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  do  yet  labor  under 
many  incapacities,  restraints,  and  pri 
vations,  which  affect  them  with  peculiar 
severity  in  almost  every  station  of  life ; 
that  more  especially  they  are  denied 
the  capacity  of  sitting  or  voting  in 
either  of  the  honorable  houses  of  pai 
liament,  the  manifold  evils  consequent 
upon  which  incapacity  they  trust  it  is 
unnecessary  to  unfold  and  enumerate 
to  this  honorable  house. 

"  They  are  disabled  from  holding  or 
exercising  (unless  by  a  special  dispen- 
sation) any  corporate  office  whatsoever 
in  the  cities  or  towns  in  which  they  re- 
side ;  they  are  incapacitated  and  dis- 
qualified from  holding  or  exercising 
the  offices  of  sheriffs  and  sub-sheriffs, 
and  various  offices  of  trust,  honor,  and 
emolument  in  the  State,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's military  and  naval  service,  in 
their  native  land. 

"  Your  petitioners,  declining  to  enter 
into  the  painful  detail  of  the  many  in- 
capacities and  inconveniences  avowedly 
inflicted    by   those   statutes   upon   bis 
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majesty's  Koraan  Catholic  subjects,  beg 
leave,  however,  most  earnestly  to  so- 
licit the  attention  of  this  honorable 
house  to  the  humiliating  and  ignomin- 
ious system  of  exclusion,  reproach,  and 
suspicion  which  those  statutes  generate 
and  keep  alive. 

"For  your  petitioners  most  humbly 
show  that,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile 
Bpirit  thereby  sanctioned,  their  hopes 
of  enjoying  even  the  privileges  which, 
through  the  benignity  of  their  most 
gracious  sovereign  they  have  been  ca- 
pacitated to  enjoy,  are  nearly  altogether 
frustrated,  insomuch  that  they  are,  in 
effect,  shut  out  from  almost  all  the  hon- 
ors, dignities,  and  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument  in  the  State,  from  rank 
and  distinction  in  his  majesty's  army 
and  navy,  and  even  from  the  lowest 
situations  and  franchises  in  the  several 
cities  and  corporate  towns  throughout 
his  majesty's  dominions, 

"  And  your  petitioners  severely  feel 
that  this  unqualified  interdiction  of 
those  of  their  communion  from  all  mu- 
nicipal situations,  from  the  franchise  of 
all  guilds  and  corporations,  and  from 
the  patronage  and  benefits  annexed  to 
those  situations,  is  an  evil  not  terminat- 
ing in  itself;  for  they  beg  leave  to 
,  state  that,  by  giving  an  advantage  over 
those  of  their  communion  to  others,  by 
whom  such  situations  are  exclusively 
possessed,  it  establishes  a  species  of 
qualified  monoply,  universally  operat- 
ing in  their  disfavor,  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the 
freedom  of  trade. 


"Your  petitioners  likewise  severely 
feel  that  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholio 
subjects,  in  consequence  of  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  sub 
sheriff,  and  of  the  hostile  spirit  of  those 
statutes,  do  not  fully  enjoy  certain 
.other  inestimable  privileges  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,  which  the  law  has 
most  jealously  maintained  and  secured 
to  their  fellow-subjects. 

"  Your  petitioners  most  humbly  beg 
leave  to  solicit  the  attention  of  this 
honorable  house  to  the  distinction 
which  has  conceded  the  elective  and 
denies  the  representative  franchise  to 
one  and  the  same  class  of  his  majesty's 
subjects ;  which  detaches  from  property 
its  proportion  of  political  power,  under 
a  constitution  whose  vital  principle  is 
the  union  of  the  one  with  the  other; 
which  closes  every  avenue  of  legalized 
ambition  against  those  who  must  be 
presumed  to  have  great  credit  and  in- 
fluence among  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country ;  which  refuses  to 
peers  of  the  realm  all  share  in  the  legis- 
lative representation,  either  actual  or 
virtual,  and  renders  the  liberal  profes- 
sion of  the  law  to  Roman  Catholics  a 
mere  object  of  pecuniary  traffic,  de- 
spoiled of  its  hopes  and  of  its  honors. 

"  Your  petitioners  further  most  hum- 
bly show  that  the  exclusion  of  so  nu- 
merous and  efficient  a  portion  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  as  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  the  realm,  from  civil  honors 
and  offices,  and  from  advancement  in 
his  majesty's  army  and  navy,  actually 
impairs,  in  a  very  material  degree,  the 
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most  valuable  resources  of  the  British 
empire,  by  impeding  his  majesty's  gen- 
eral service,  stifling  the  most  honorable 
and  powerful  incentive  to  civil  and 
military  merit,  and  unnecessarily  re- 
stricting the  crown,  which  encourages 
good  subjects  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  and  excite  them  to  meritorious 
actions  by  a  well-regulated  distribution 
of  public  honor  and  reward. 

"Your  petitioners  beg  leave  most 
humbly  to  submit,  that  those  manifold 
incapacities,  restraints,  and  privations 
are  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  liberal 
and  comprehensive  principles  recog- 
nized by  their  most  gracious  sovereign 
and  the  parliament  of  Ireland ;  that 
they  are  impolitic  restraints  upon  his 
majesty's  prerogative;  that  they  are 
hurtful  and  vexatious  to  the  feelings 
of"  a  loyal  and  generous  people;  and 
that  the  total  abolition  of  them  will 
be  found  not  only  compatible  with,  but 
highly  conducive  to  the  perfect  security 
of  every  establishment,  religious  or  po- 
litical, now  existing  in  this  realm. 

"  For  your  petitioners  most  explicitly 
declare  that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  privileges,  im- 
munities, possessions,  or  revenues  ap- 
pertaining to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  es- 
tablished, or  to  the  churches  committed 
to  their  charge,  or  to  any  of  them,  the 
sole  object  of  your  petitioners  being  an 
equal  participation,  upon  equal  terms 
with  their  fellow-subjects,  of  the  full 
benefits  of  the  British  laws  and  consti- 
tution. 


"  Your  petitioners  beg  leave  most 
humbly  to  observe  that,  although  they 
might  well  and  justly  insist  upon  the 
firm  and  unabated  loyalty  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  their 
most  gracious  sovereign,  their  profound 
respect  for  the  legislature  and  their 
dutiful  submission  to  the  laws ;  yet 
they  most  especially  rest  their  humble 
claims  and  expectations  of  relief  upon 
the  clear  and  manifest  conduciveness  of 
the  measure  which  they  solicit  to  the 
general  and  permanent  tranquillity, 
strength,  and  happiness  of  the  British 
empire ;  and  your  petitioners,  enter- 
taining no  doubt  of  its  final  accomplish- 
ment, from  its  evident  justice  and 
utility,  do  most  solemnly  assure  this 
honorable  house  that  their  earnest  so- 
licitude for  it,  at  this  peculiar  crisis, 
arises  principally  from  their  anxious 
desire  to  extinguish  all  motives  to  dis- 
union, and  all  means  of  exciting  dis- 
content. 

"  For  your  petitioners  humbly  state 
it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  British  empire,  who 
meditate  the  subjugation  of  Ireland, 
have  no  liope  of  success  save  in  the 
disunion  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  your  petitioners  are 
deeply  anxious  at  this  moment  that  a 
measure  should  be  accomplished  which 
will  annihilate  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious animosity,  and  animate  all  descrip* 
tions  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  an 
enthusiastic  defence  of  the  best  con» 
stitution  that  has  ever  yet  been  estal> 
lished. 
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"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  most 
humbly  presume  to  express  their  earn- 
est but  respectful  hope  that  this  hon- 
orable house  will,  in  its  wisdom  and 
liberality,  deem  the  several  statutes 
now  in  force  against  them  no  longer 
necessary  to  be  retained ;  and  that  his 
majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects, 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
may  be  effectually  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  those  statutes ;  and  that  so 
they  may  be  restored  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  to  every  inducement  of 
attachment  to  that  constitution,  equally 
and  in  common  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects throughout  the  Bi'itish  empire." 

The  petition  just  given  was  not 
brought  up  for  direct  consideration 
until  May,  1805.  The  claims  of  the 
Catholics  were  warmly  advocated  by 
Lord  Grenville,  Earl  Spencer,  and 
others;  they  were  opposed  by  Lord 
Redesdale,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the 
earl  of  Limerick,  and  others  ;  and  after 
a  long,  animated,  and  full  debate.  Lord 
Grenville's  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  three  to  one. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Fox  made 
an  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  petitioners.  Grattan  also, 
who  was  now  a  member  of  the  imperial 
parliament,  pleaded  earnestly  and  for- 
cibly in  favor  of  concession  to  the  rea- 
sonable demands  of  the  Catholics ;  but 
despite  all  the  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  speakers  in  favor  of  the 
petition,  the  house  refused  to  accede  to 
their  wishes.     Three  hundred  and  thir- 


ty-six votes  were  given  against  the 
motion,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  in  its  support.  Thus,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  a  quietus  was 
put  upon  the  discussion  in  parliament 
of  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. 

Although  matters  glided  along  ap- 
parently in  their  usual  course,  there 
was  beneath  the  surface  more  or  less 
discontent  and  disappointment  at  the 
condition  of  affairs  ;  and  the  prominent 
leaders  amonsr  the  Catholics  were  set- 
tling  down  in  the  determination  to 
continue  to  agitate  the  question  of 
their  claims  until  some  favorable  result 
was  reached.  Lord  Hardwicke  gained 
considerable  popularity  in  Ireland,  by 
taking  ground  in  opposition  to  certain 
measuies  of  the  prime-minister.  This 
led  to  a  determination,  on  the  part  of 
the  home  gov^ernment,  that  he  should 
retire  from  office.  The  decease,  how- 
ever, of  that  eminent  man,  who  had  so 
long  guided  and  controlled  England 
and  her  policy,  especially  with  regard 
to  continental  affairs,  caused  a  number 
of  unexpected  changes,  some  of  which 
materially  affected  Ireland.  William 
Pitt  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1806 ; 
and  after  a  bi'ief  interval  a  liberal  min- 
istry, "  the  ministry  of  all  the  talents,^' 
was  formed  by  a  coalition  between 
Lord  Grenville  and  Fox.  Ponsonby 
was  made  lord-chancellor,  and  John 
Philpot  Curran,  the  defender  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  became  master  of  the 
rolls.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  superseded^ 
and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  in  March  oi 
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this  year,  went  to  Ireland  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant. 

The  spirit  of  the  Catholics  began  to 
revive.  Younger  and  more  energetic 
men  Avere  coming  forward ;  among' 
whom  Daniel  O'Connell  soon  became 
the  recognized  chief.  Agitation  was 
renewed,  and  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  was  strenuously  urged  by 
Irish  patriots.  Meetings  were  held  in 
Dublin,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  get 
up  a  petition  in  favor  of  repeal;  but 
other  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  design 
was  postponed.  The  new  ministry, 
however,  made  itself  quite  popular  in 
Ireland,  by  allowing  the  habeas  corpus 
suspension  act  to  expire  without  re- 
newal, and  by  removing  Lord  Kedes- 
dale,  who  was  considered  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  Iiish  Catholics,  from  the 
office  of  lord-chancellor. 

It  was  unfortunate  at  this  time  that 
dissensions  found  place  among  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Catholic  party.  Dis- 
putes, more  ardent  than  wise,  occurred 
on  the  subject  of  the  *'  Catholic  com- 
mittee," and  its  position  as  represent- 
ing and  guiding  the  Catholic  part  of 
the  community.  Lord  French  and 
John  Keogh  were  finally  agreed  upon 
as  the  principal  men  to  take  the  lead 
in  support  of  the  cause  they  all  wished 
to  advance.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was 
welcomed  as  usual  in  Dublin  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  ;  but  they  soon  began 
TO  complain  of  remissness  on  the  part 
»>f  his  administration.  They  wished  for 
a  change  in  the  magistracy  of  the  isl- 
and, which    consisted    largely  of  men 


with  strong  Orange  feelings  and  views, 
and  who,  it  was  asserted,  denied  full 
and  equal  justice  to  the  Catholic,  and 
screened  the  Protestant  in  a  course  of 
outrage  and  insult  towards  his  neighbor. 
The  government,  however,  showed  no 
great  disposition  to  accede  to  their 
wishes.  Little,  indeed,  had  been  done 
to  restore  quietness  to  Ireland,  and  agi- 
tation and  agrarian  outrage  prevailed 
everywhere.  The  summer  of  1806 
was  marked  by  no  occurrence  of  much 
importance  in  Ireland ;  yet  there  were 
many  indications  of  popular  discontent. 
In  the  city  of  Armagh,  where  the  Lim- 
erick militia  was  quartered,  very  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  discontent  displayed 
themselves  on  several  different  days  in 
July.  Most  of  the  men  of  that  regi- 
ment  were  Catholics;  and  the  yeomanry 
of  the  city  of  Armagh,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  townsmen,  who  were  Prot- 
estants and  mostly  Orangemen,  had  ar- 
rayed themselves  on  one  side,  and  held 
provoking  and  insulting  language  to- 
wards them.  The  militia  drew  up,  and 
were  joined  by  most  of  the  Catholics  of 
Armagh  ;  but  providentially  they  com- 
mitted no  further  excesses  than  some 
personal  assaults,  in  which  many  were 
severely  wounded.  An  affray  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  occurred  at  Tullamore,  but 
was  repressed  without  serious  results. 
The  peasantry  in  the  west  indulged  in 
tumultuous  proceedings,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  exactions  of  the  tithe 
proctors  ;  and  the  "  Threshers,"  as  they 
I  called  themselves,  formed  a  sort  of  con- 
federacy in  carrying  out   their  plans. 
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Sometimes  they  met  in  bodies  of  sev- 
eral hundreds,  dressed  in  white  shirts 
or  frocks;  but  they  were  easily  dis- 
persed by  the  military.  As  the  win- 
ter approached,  these  agrarian  insur- 
gents became  more  active,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pursue  rigorous 
measures  against  them.  Many  were 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison ;  and 
a  special  commission  having  been  is- 
sued for  their  trial,  and  some  of  them 
being  hanged,  these  executions  put  a 
stop  to  their  lawless  proceedings. 

The  death  of  Fox,  in  September, 
1806,  threw  a  damper  upon  the  hopes 
of  many  among  the  Catholics;  but 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  press 
their  claims  at  once.  Frequent  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Dublin  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1807, 
and  communications  were  had  with  the 
Irish  ministers ;  and  it  was  finally  re- 
solved that  a  petition  should  be  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  parliament  during 
the  session  then  commencing.  This 
petition  was  a  moderate  and  temperate 
one.  The  petitioners  complained  that 
they  were  excluded  from  many  of  the 
most  important  offices  of  trust,  power, 
and  emolument  in  the  country,  whereby 
they  were  made  to  appear  like  aliens 
and  strangers  in  their  native  land  ;  that 
not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland,  by  the  system  of  ex- 
clusion which  had  been  jDursued,'  were 
made,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  people,  and 
jDlaced  in  a  position  of  degrading  infe- 
riority towards  the  rest ;  and  they  rep- 
resented "that,  from  the  uniform  and 


peaceable  behavior  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  ap- 
peared reasonable  and  expedient  to  re- 
lax the  disabilities  and  incapacities 
under  which  they  labor ;  and  that  it 
must  tend  not  only  to  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  this  kingdom,  but 
to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  all 
his  majesty's  dominions,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  all  denominations 
should  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free 
constitution,  and  should  be  bound  to 
each  other  by  mutual  interest  and  mu- 
tual  affection."      The    earl  of  Fino-all 

O 

and  Mr.  Grattan  were  appointed  to 
present  the  petition  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament. 

The  ministry  were  somewhat  embar- 
rassed on  this  question,  the  king  being, 
in  reality,  as  reluctant  as  ever  to 
yield  a  point.  It  was  proposed  in 
parliament  to  grant  Maynooth  College 
£13,000.  Grattan  advocated  the  grant, 
and  it  was  carried ;  but  Mr.  Perceval 
and  others  tried  to  have  the  amount 
greatly  reduced.  It  was  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  in  favor  of 
concession,  and  the  ministry  resolved 
to  begin  with  the  army  and  navy  de- 
partments of  the  public  service.  On 
the  5th  of  March,  1807,  Lord  Howick 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
open  the  naval  and  military  services 
indiscriminately  to  all  his  majesty's 
subjects  who  should  take  an  oath  to 
be  thereby  prescribed.  In  recommend- 
ing this  measure  to  the  house.  Lord 
Howick  urged  that,  at  a  season  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  such  as  then  existed, 
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■when  it  was  desirable  to  unite  every 
heart  and  hand  in  the  cause  of  the 
country,  it  was  unwise  to  exclude  from 
that  union  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
people  as  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  'amounting  to  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
empire,  and  to  prevent  them  from  shar- 
ing in  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  their 
countr^^men.  Various  arguments  of 
expediency  as  well  as  justice  were  ably 
urgtid  by  the  mover ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion, led  by  Mr.  Perceval,  was  very 
strong.  King  George  III.,  though  at 
first  assenting,  was  roused  ;  and  peti- 
tions against  the  bil]  came  from  various 


parts  of  the  country.  The  ministers 
soon  after  withdrew  the  bill ;  and  the 
king  having  required  of  them  a  wi-itten 
pledge  not  to  address  him  again  on 
the  subject,  they  refused,  and  the  re- 
sult was  their  dismissal  from  office, 
A  strong  anti- Catholic  ministry  was 
formed — the  "  no-popery  cabinet,"  as  it 
was  designated — with  the  duke  of  Port- 
laud  at  its  head.  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  were  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state ;  and  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances went,  there  was  little  room 
to  hope  for  attention  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  as  presented  in  their  late 
petition  to  parliament. 
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(A.  D.  1807  TO  A.  D.  1813.) 


rf"^HE  decided  opposition  manifested 
J-  by  King  George  III.  to  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  made  it  evident  that 


there  was  no  indulgence  to  be  looked 
for  by  them  at  his  hands.  Their  only 
course  henceforth  seeme4  to  be  to  agi 
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tate  persistently,  and  by  steady,  judi- 
cious efforts  to  compel,  in  due  time, 
attention  to  their  just  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. 

As  stated  on  a  previous  page  (see  p. 
743),  Grattan  had  been  asked  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  drawn  up  by  the 
Catholic  committee.  But  the  change 
in  the  ministry  and  in  parliament,  and 
the  bitter  contentions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  the  acrimony  of 
the  public  press,  rendered  necessary 
reconsideration  and  some  further  ac- 
tion. A  general  meeting  was  held  in 
Dublin,  April  18,  1807,  the  earl  of  Fin- 
gall  pr2siding  ;  at  which  it  was  under- 
stood I  y  letter  from  Mr.  Grattan,  that 
in  his  opinion  it  would  be  inexpedi- 
ent tf  bring  the  Catholic  question  at 
prese?  t  before  parliament.  Mr.  Keogh, 
O'Cojnell,  and  others  advised  this 
coDT'je  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  warmly 
mg^d  by  several  gentlemen  that  the 
position  be  presented  at  once,  without 
f  j-rther  delay.  The  resolution  proposed 
by  Mr.  Keogh  prevailed,  and  under  the 
ciccumstances  it  was  judged  best  to 
publish  an  address  explanatory  of  the 
principles  and  motivas  of  the  Catholic 
body  in  regard  to  that  which  they 
were  now  seeking  to  attain. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1807,  the  duke 
of  Richmond  arrived  in  Dublin,  as  the 
successor  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  the 
lord-lieutenancy.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(afterwards  duke  of  Wellington)  was 
chief  secretary,  and  Lord  Manners  lord- 
chancellor.  The  new  parliament  met 
in  June,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
94 


brought  in  a  bill,  early  in  July,  to  sup- 
press insurrection  and  prevent  disturb- 
ance of  public  peace  in  Ireland.  The 
debates  were  long  and  ardent,  and  the 
offensive  and  oppressive  features  of  the 
act  were  pointed  out  by  a  number  of 
speakers,  particularly  Sheridan.  It 
was  passed,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  was  followed  by  other  acts 
of  less  interest  and  importance.  On 
the  14th  of  August,  Sheridan  made  an 
eloquent  speech  in  favor  of  a  motion  to 
go  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of 
Ireland.  "  Justice,"  he  said,  "  was  all 
that  Ireland  asked  for  or  looked  for  at 
their  hands ;  if  they  were  prepared  to 
do  justice  to  Ireland,  they  would  gain 
an  ally  more  faithful  and  more  import- 
ant than  any  they  had  lost  upon  the 
continent."  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived, and  parliament  prorogued  with- 
out further  notice  of  Ireland  and  her 
claims. 

During  the  autumn  of  1807,  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  agitation.  Meetings 
were  held,  resolutions  were  passed,  all 
looking  to  the  great  end  of  emancipa- 
tion. In  January,  1808,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Dublin,  and  a  petition  drawn 
up,  which  was  intrusted  to  Grattan  to 
present,  as  usual. 

The  veto  question  now  came  promi- 
nently into  notice.  Lord  Fingall,  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Catholic  body,  as- 
serted their  willingness  to  allow  the 
crown  to  exercise  a  direct  control  in 
the  appointment  of  bishops  and  clergy. 
Dr.  Milner  sustained  the  statements  of 
Lord  Fingall,  and  was  authorized   to 
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say  that  the  Irish  bishops  would  agree 
to  the  negative  or  veto  power  of  the 
goverument  in  nomination  to  bishoprics 
in  Irehiud.  When,  then,  Grattan,  in 
May,  1808,  brouglit  forward  the  Cath- 
olic petition,  he  stated  that  he  was 
able  to  assure  the  house  explicitly  that 
the  Catholics  were  ready  and  willing 
io  concede  to  the  crown  a  veto  on  the 
election  of  bishops.  Mr.  Perceval,  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry,  opposed  the 
petition,  notwithstanding  this  assurance, 
and  it  was  rejected.  Lord  Grenville, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  discussed  the 
veto  question,  declaring,  among  other 
thino^s,  that  it  was  Pitt's  view  and  de- 
sire  to  have  some  such  arrangement  as 
that  "  the  king  should  have  a  negative 
in  the  nomination  of  those  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  who  are  allowed  to  exercise 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  no  one  should 
act  in  that  capacity  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  crown." 

Dr.  Miluer  subsequently  protested 
against  the  use  made  of  his  name  in 
this  matter  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
a  division  among  the  Catholic  party, 
many  of  whom  were  in  favor  of  the 
negative  power  which  was  to  be  given 
to  the  crown  by  this  suggested  meas- 
ure, while  the  greater  number  were  as 
varmly  opposed  to  it.  Thus  a  contro- 
versy arose,  which  lasted  for  several 
years.  It  produced  an  immediate  agi- 
tation among  the  Catholic  body  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  bishops  met  in  synod  in 
Dublin,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  passed  resolutions :  "  That 
it  is  the  flecided  opiiAion  of  the  Koman 


Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  that  it  ia 
inexpedient  to  introduce  any  alteration 
in  the  canonical  mode  hitherto  observed 
in  the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  which  mode  long  e.^ 
perience  has  proved  unexceptionably 
wise  and  salutary.  That  the  Poman 
Catholic  j:)relates  pledge  themselves  to 
adhere  to  the  rules  by  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  uniformly  guided — 
namely,  to  recommend  to  his  holiness 
only  such  persons  as  are  of  unimpeach- 
able loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct." 
Other  meetings  were  held,  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  among  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland  appears  to  have  been  against 
the  veto. 

During  the  present  session  (1808) 
various  matters  were  urged  upon 
parliament  with  reference  to  Ireland 
Prison  abuses  of  a  disgraceful  and 
shocking  character  were  pointed  out ; 
petitions  against  the  tithe  system  were 
very  numerous  and  pressing;  and  the 
government  gave  a  reluctant  promise 
to  look  into  the  subject. 

The  agitation  against  the  Catholic 
claims,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
government,  and  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  the  whole  body  of  Cath^ 
olics  on  account  of  promised  indul 
gences  from  government,  produced  au 
irritable  state  of  mind  and  temper  in 
the  country.  In  several  districts  hostil- 
ity broke  out  into  serious  collisions,  at- 
tended by  loss  of  life  ;  and  the  Orange 
yeomanry  were  guilty  of  outrage  of  a 
rery  shameful  description,  wherever  and 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity. 


EXCITED  STATE  OF  FEELING. 
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In  May,  1809,  the  Catholics  held  a 
\arge  meeting  in  Dublin,  and  earnestly 
debated  the  expediency  of  petitioning 
parliament  at  its  present  session.  The 
majority  were  in  favor  of  pressing  for- 
ward, and  never,  even  in  appearance, 
faltering  or  giving  up  their  claims.  The 
Catholics  also  gathered  fresh  vigor  by 
reviving  the  Catholic  committee.  Their 
activity  provoked  the  government,  and 
was  responded  to  by  an  increase  of 
violent  language  in  the  Orange  lodges, 
which,  reckoning  on  the  countenance  of 
the  ministers,  acted  in  a  manner  which 
was  most  insulting  and  aggravating  to 
their  opponents,  and  which  sometimes 
led  to  lamentable  outbreaks.  In  fact, 
Orangeism  was  at  this  moment  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  a  great  number 
of  new  lodges  had  been  established 
during  the  past  and  present  year.  This 
extension  was  attributed  partly  to  the 
exertions  of  a  meeting  of  deputies  from 
all  the  Orange  lodges  in  the  autumn  of 
1808,  in  Dublin.  Several  outrages 
which  were  perpetrated  by  the  Orange- 
men in  different  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  summer  of  1809,  increased 
the  popular  irritation.  At  Enniscor- 
thy  a  magistrate  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  Orangemen  by  his 
tolerant  feelings  ;  and  at  the  celebration 
of  their  festival  in  July  they  cut  down 
a  tree  and  erected  it  in  the  market- 
place, with  an  effigy  of  the  magistrate 
hanging  to  its  branches.  This  insult 
lod  to  a  riot,  in  which  many  persons 
were  severely  wounded.  At  Enniskil- 
len  an  Orano^eman  was  executed  for  the 


murder  of  a  Catholic,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  guard  him  at  the  execu- 
tion with  a  strong  military  force  against 
the  Orange  yeomanry,  who  had  mani- 
fested an  intention  to  rescue  him.  A 
similar  feeling  was  strongly  manifested 
in  many  places. 

The  question  of  the  veto  aroused 
considerable  feeling  in  England  early 
in  1810.  At  a  meeting  of  the  English 
Koman  Catholics  in  London,  on  the  1st 
of  February,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  and  subsequently  added 
to  the  English  Catholic  petition  to 
parliament.  This  resolution,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  expressed  in  very  general 
terms.  It  stated,  "  that  the  English 
Roman  Catholics,  in  soliciting  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  to  their  petition, 
are  actuated,  not  more  by  a  sense  of 
the  hardships  and  disabilities  under 
which  they  labor,  than  by  a  desire  to 
secure  on  the  most  solid  foundation  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  British  em- 
pire ;  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  op- 
portunities of  manifesting,  by  the  most 
active  exertions,  their  zeal  and  interest 
in  the  common  cause  in  which  their 
country  is  engaged  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  freedom  and  independence ;  and 
that  they  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
adequate  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  civil  and  religious  establishments 
of  this  kingdom  may  be  made  consis- 
tently with  the  strictest  adherence,  on 
their  part,  to  the  tenets  and  discipline 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and 
that  any  arrangement  founded  on  this 
basis  of  mutual  satisfaction  and  secu« 
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rity,  and  extending  to  them  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
their  country,  will  meet  with  their 
grateful  concurrence."  The  English 
Catholics  wished  to  prevail  upon  their 
Irish  brethren  to  accept  of  this  clause, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  it  was  urged  that 
they  were  wavering  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  pope.  The  subject  was  discussed 
in  several  meetings  of  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland  during  the  earlier  months  of 
1810,  and  the  proposal  was  everywhere 
rejected.  In  the  meanwhile  liberal 
sentiments  towards  the  Catholics  were 
gaining  ground  among  the  Protestants, 
and  a  large  meeting  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
which  was  attended  by  many  of  the 
Oi'angemen  in  that  count}^,  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  eman- 
cipation. 

Gi'attan,  in  making  his  annual  mo- 
tion in  favor  of  petition  from  the 
Catholics,  spoke  of  the  veto,  and 
frankly  stated  that,  in  his  judgment, 
Borae  proviso  of  the  kind  was  called  for, 
and  was  just  and  reasonable.  The 
Irish  Catholics,  however,  much  as  they 
appreciated  his  devotion  to  their  inter- 
ests, did  not  approve  his  views  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
resolution  was  passed  by  them,  March 
2,  1810,  stating  that,  "as  Irishmen  and 
as  Catholics,  we  never  can  consent  to 
any  dominion  or  conti'ol  whatsoever 
over  the  appointment  of  our  prelates 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  or  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown."  Later  in  the  ses- 
sion, in  May,  Graf  tan  expressed  him- 


self more  fully  on  the  same  subject. 
He  was  ably  supported  in  his  argu- 
ments and  appeals  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics  and  their  claims;  but  to  nc 
practical  purpose.  The  petition  waa 
rejected. 

Government,  however,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  relax  a  little  of  their  rigor- 
ous policy,  and  early  in  June  a  bil) 
was  brought  into  parliament  to  repeal 
the  Irish  Insurrection  Act  (see  p.  745). 
This  was  done  on  the  ground  that  the 
authorities  felt  that  they  could  govern 
the  country  without  it,  and  were  strong 
enough  to  maintain  peace  and  public 
tranquillity  without  continuing  in  force 
a  law  justified  only  by  the  most  urgent 
necessity.  Other  acts  were  passed  for 
preventing  improper  persons  from  hav- 
ing arms  in  Ireland ;  for  preventing 
the  administration  of  unlawful  oaths, 
and  the  protection  of  magistrates ;  for 
regulating  trade  and  management  of 
the  revenue,  etc. 

The  question  of  the  veto  gave  rise  to 
bitter  discussions  among  the  Catholics 
during  the  year  1810,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  their  ablest  advo- 
cates in  parliament,  such  as  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  Grattan,  and  Ponsonby,  had  not 
only  advocated  that  measure,  but  de- 
clared that  they  considered  it  a  neces- 
saiy  condition.  One  of  the  most  vio- 
lent and  unflinching  writers  against  the 
veto  at  this  time  was  Dr.  Miluer,  the 
agent  in  England  of  the  Catholic  pre- 
lates, who  had  at  first  been  in  favor  of 
it.  His  earnest  opposition  to  it  was 
rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  the  Irish 
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Cattolic  bishops,  conveyed  in  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  a  synod  held  at  the  end 
of  February,  1810.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  Catholic  committee  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  the  veto.  Many, 
however,  were  not  only  laboring  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Catholics  to 
the  veto,  but  they  intrigued  to  pro- 
mote divisions  and  disputes  among 
the  Catholic  body;  and  pamphlets 
and  newspaper  articles  were  circulated 
largely,  and  were  full  of  recriminations 
and  personal  abuse.  The  committee 
exerted  itself  to  restore  and  maintain 
unanimity;  and  at  the  end  of  July  a 
circular  was  prepared  and  sent  to  all 
the  leading  Catholics  in  Ireland.  An 
exti'act  or  two  will  show  its  force  and 
pertinency: 

"  The  general  committee  of  the  Cath- 
olics of  Ireland,  having  consulted  to- 
gether upon  the  best  interests  of  Cath- 
olic freedom,  deem  it  proper  to  address 
the    following    considerations    to  their 
Catholic  fellow-sufferers  at  this  import- 
ant juncture.     It  is  notorious  that  the 
Catholic  cause  has,  within  the  last  two 
years,    gained   considerably  upon    the 
public  mind  in  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland.     The  nature  of  public 
events,  their  consequences,  the  growing 
exigencies  of  the  empire,  the   policy, 
nay,  the  necessity  of  domestic  concord 
and  general  conciliation,  have  wrought 
a  happy  change  in  the  minds  of  our 
fellow-subjects.     But  still  more  to  the 
public  discussion  of  the  Catholic  sub- 
ject, which  has  so  frequently  occupied 
the  press  and  the  parliament,  and  called 


forth  beneficial  inquiries  and  luminous 
reasonings,  enforced  by  the  high  and 
increasing  authorities  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  in  the  empire,  may  the 
Catholics  justly  attribute  the  immense 
progress  which  their  cause  has  lately 
made. 

"  However,  though  the  argument  has 
triumphed,  its  practical  results  in  our 
favor   are   yet   to   be   obtained.     The 
fruits  of  victory  may  be  lost  through 
the  impolicy  of  the  victors.     Apathy 
and  lethargy  may  prove  as  ruinous  on 
the  one  hand,  as  indiscreet  energy  on 
the  other.     Our  fellow-subjects,  though 
no  longer  deaf  to  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  or  blind  to  the  wisdom  of  con- 
cession, have  yet  much  to  learn.     They 
are  not  yet  aware  of  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  Catholic  sufferings  ;  the  mental 
and  personal  thraldom  in  which  we  are 
bound  ;  the  immense  means  of  continual 
annoyance,    insult,    and    contumely   to 
which  we  and  our  families  are  exposed. 
Nor  are  they  yet  competent  to  appre- 
ciate the  soreness,  irritation,  and   im- 
patience  which   consequently  exist  in 
Ireland,  or  to  calculate  the   probable 
mischiefs  and  disastrous  effects  which 
result  from  such  an  order  of  things,  and 
may  possibly  soon  become  irremediable. 
The  Catholics  alone  can  enlighten  theii 
fellow-subjects,  by  disclosing  and   fre- 
quently repeating   the   necessary  infor- 
mation, and  pouring  forth  fresh  remon- 
strances.    The  committee,  far  from  pre- 
suming to  dictate,  or  even  to  urge  any 
specific  proceeding  to  the   wisdom   of 
their   fellow-Catholics,   desire    nothing 
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more  ardently  than  to  promote  free 
and  serious  discussion  amongst  all. 
With  unaffected  earnestness  and  honest 
eeal  in  pursuit  of  emancipation,  they 
are  conscious  that  their  countrymen  will 
give  them  credit  for  the  honorable  and 
worthy  motives  which  actuated  them. 
Every  honest  and  reflecting  Catholic  feels 
with  tanguish  his  abject  depression,  his 
systematic  vassalage  under  the  existing 
penal  laws.  His  fairest  hopes  are  de- 
pressed ;  his  industry  circumscribed ; 
his  most  honorable  exertions  frustrated  ; 
his  energies  paralyzed ;  his  person,  fame, 
and  property,  and  those  of  his  family, 
exposed  to  the  mercies  of  uncontrolled 
oligarchy;  his  servitude  not  merely 
base  already,  but  in  annual  hazard  of 
fresh  degradation ;  the  passing  genera- 
tion withering  away  in  inglorious  tor- 
por ;  the  rising  youth  bereft  of  all 
happy  promise — of  all  incentive  to 
laudable  industry — of  all  excitement  to 
honorable  deeds. 

"  The  committee  hope  that  Catholics 
will  take  frequent  opportunities,  and 
as  early  as  possible,  of  holding  local 
meetings  for  these  purposes  ;  and  there, 
unfettered  by  external  authority  and 
unaffected  by  dictation,  apply  their 
most  serious  consideration  to  subjects 
of  common  and  weighty  concern  with 
the  candor  and  directness  of  mind 
which  appertain  to  the  national  char- 
acter. The  establishment  of  perma- 
nent boards,  holding  communication 
with  the  general  committee  in  Dublin, 
has  been  deemed  in  several  counties 
highly  useful   to  the  interests  of  the 


Catholic  cause.  Nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary  amongst  us  than  self -agency ;  it 
will  produce  that  system  of  coherence 
of  conduct  which  must  insure  success. 

"In  this  solemn  appeal  to  the  Cath- 
olic mind  of  Ireland,  the  committee 
feel  a  deep  and  natural  anxiety ;  they 
wish  to  collect  and  follow  the  senti- 
ments of  their  fellow  Catholics,  but 
they  wish  that  those  sentiments  may 
spring  from  as  general  and  as  active 
a  discussion  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit; measui-es  grounded  upon  such  dis- 
cussion must  be  honest,  most  probably 
will  be  judicious,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  prejudicial. 

"  With  a  fellowship  in  suffering  and 
in  affection,  in  sorrow  and  in^  hope, 
with  common  sympathy,  common  pros- 
pects, and  common  wishes,  in  perfect 
union  with  you  and  every  other  up 
right  Catholic,  the  general  committee 
trust  to  your  personal  indulgence  for 
their  address,  and  rely  upon  your  good 
sense  and  feeling  for  its  liberal  recep- 
tion. 

"  Upon  you  and  other  Catholics,  co 
operating  effectually  at  the  present 
time,  and  openly  avowing  your  senti- 
ments, collected  by  convenient  meetings 
for  the  purpose,  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mittee will  remain  watchfully  fixed. 
With  due  exertions,  a  few  months  may, 
perhaps,  crown  our  joint  efforts  with 
success. 

"  Signed,  by  order, 

"DANIEL  O'CONNELL,  Chairman." 

In  the  summer  of  1810  a  movement 
was  made  to  see  if  something  could  not 
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be  done  towards  effecting  a  repeal  of 
the  Union.  Several  members  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin,  looking  upon 
the  question  as  one  in  which  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Ireland  was  deeply 
concenied,  determined  to  have  prepared 
a  petition  to  parliament  in  behalf  of 
repeal.  The  high-sheriffs  were  asked 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  and  free- 
holders of  the  city,  "  to  prepare  an  hum- 
ble petition  to  his  majesty  and  the  par- 
liament, praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  as,  in  common  with  all  our  un- 
biased countrymen,  we  look  upon  that 
act  as  the  root  and  origin  of  all  our 
misfortunes."  One  of  the  sheriffs  re- 
fused ;  the  other  agreed  to  call  the 
meeting.  It  assembled  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1810,  when  Sir  James  Red- 
dell,  the  sheriff,  presided.  An  im- 
mense assemblage  was  gathered,  and 
the  business  formally  entered  upon. 
The  2)etition,  as  prepared,  was  read  and 
agreed  to,  O'Connell  making  a  spirited 
address  in  its  favoi',  and  condemning 
the  Union  and  its  results  in  the  most 
unmitigated  terms.  His  speech  was 
printed  and  spread  abroad  by  the 
thousand  all  over  the  island,  and  it 
certainly  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  countrymen.  The  repeal  petition 
was  forcibly  written,  and  urged  the 
point  at  issue  with  great  cogency  and 
earnestness,  affirming,  in  conclusion, 
"  that  to  the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union  can  the  people  of  this  country 
look,  as  the  only  efficient  means  of  pro- 
curing its  present  relief,  of  securing  its 
future  prosperity,  and  securing  its  per- 


manent connection  with  Great  Britain." 
The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  this  subject  could  receive  its  full 
share  of  attention.  Just  now,  other 
and  more  immediately  pressing  topics 
engaged  the  thoughts  of  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland. 

The  government  looked  with  some 
concern  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  committee,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  enforce  the  Convention  act  (passed 
in  1793)  against  that  body.  The  mat- 
ter was  allowed  to  rest  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod. Lord  French  and  others  declaring 
that  they  were  only  individuals  met  to 
petition  parliament  in  a  legal  way  ;  but 
in  March,  1811,  Mr.  Ponsonby  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  some  very  severe  remarks 
were  made  on  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
ofovernment.  In  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion  several  other  warm  debates  took 
place  on  Irish  affairs  ;  but  all  attempts 
to  obtain  relief  or  investigation  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  ministerial  major- 
ities. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  Grattan  brought 
the  Catholic  petition  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson announced  his  intention  of  mov 
ing  for  the  repeal  of  the  Convention 
act;  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  Mr. 
Parnell  repeated  his  motion  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  Irish  tithe  system. 

The  Catholic  committee  having  re- 
solved to  hold' a  general  convention  ot 
that  body,  delegates  were  chosen  fi'om 
the  several  counties  to  meet  in  Dublin. 
This  brought  the  Catholics  within  the 
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scope  of  the  Convention  act,  and  the 
magistrates  we.re  directed  to  enforce 
the  law.  A  number  of  arrests  were 
made  of  persons  acting  or  being  elected 
as  delegates.  When,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  the  delegates,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  met  in  Dublin,  the 
mao-istrates  interfered,  and  Avould  have 
proceeded  to  further  severity  had  not 
the  meeting  dispersed  in  quiet.  Later 
in  the  season,  December  23d,  the  ma- 
gistrates broke  up  the  meeting  entirely. 
The  government  also  proceeded  to  take 
a  more  stringent  course.  In  November 
the  attorney -general  filed  information 
against  the  earl  of  Fingall  for  presiding 
over  Catholic  meetings,  against  several 
persons  for  attending  them,  and  against 
the  proprietors  of  the  "  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal" and  the  "  Correspondent,"  for  pub- 
lishing reports  of  their  proceedings. 
On  the  23d  of  November,  the  attorney- 
general  applied  for  an  attachment  against 
Mr.  Magee,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Dub- 
lin Evening  Post,"  for  a  paragraph  in 
that  paper  relating  to  the  recent  prose- 
cutions, which  the  attorney-general  said 
tended  to  interfere  with  the  course 
of  justice.  He  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced that  the  court  had  come  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Catholic  commit- 
tee was  an  illegal  assembly,  and  that 
the  prosecutions  would  not  be  persisted 
in  if  that  body  offered  no  further  re- 
sistance. Immediately  afterwards  the 
Ii'ish  Catholics  gave  a  grand  dinner  in 
Dublin,  which  was  attended  not  only 
by  some  of  the  principal  Catholic  no- 
blemen,   but    by    many   distinguished 


Protestants,  among  whom  w'ere  Grattan 
and  Curran.  Early  in  the  year  1812,, 
it  may  be  here  mentioned,  the  govei-n 
ment  canied  forward  the  prosecutions, 
which  resulted  in  several  convictions, 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  power 
and  determination  of  the  public  author- 
ities on  this  subject. 

An  "  aggregate  meeting,"  as  it  was 
very  aptly  called,  came  togethei*  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1811,  Lord  Fingall 
being  in  the  chair.  A  petition  to  the 
prince  regent  was  determined  on ;  strong 
resolutions,  condemnatory  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  government,  were  passed  ; 
the  general  committee  was  dissolved  ; 
and  the  "  Catholic  Board"  established  in 
its  stead.  The  principle  on  which  this 
board  was  formed  was  to  have  a  coun 
cil  always  in  action,  but  without  any 
delegative  power  such  as  was  forbidden 
in  the  Convention  act,  and  to  get  up 
"  aggregate  meetings"  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  and  informing  the  people. 

Duving  1812,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert)  Peel  became  chief  secretary 
of  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  held 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Irish,  for  six 
years.  Peel  had  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  the  Catholic  claims  and  demands, 
and  his  superior  abilities  were  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  English  su- 
premacy, and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
laws  against  all  offenders.  He  avowed 
plainly  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  remain  as 
they  were,  and  the  Protestant  ascend- 
ency not  at  all  be  lowered  or  dimin- 
ished.    Some  Catholic  writers  speak  of 
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Peel  and  his  measures  with  exceeding 
severity,  and  affirm  that,  during  his 
secretaryship,  "the  business  of  spies, 
informers,  and  police  flourished."  They 
denounced  his  attendants  as  made  up 
of  "  spies,  informers,  expectants,  place- 
hunters.  Orange  magistrates,  Orange 
judges,  Orange  sheriffs,  Orange  juries, 
Orange  attorney-generals;"  and  they 
tell  us  "that  his  iniquitous  organiza- 
tion kept  Ireland  for  twenty  years  in  a 
state  which  no  description  can  picture." 
Other  writers  admit  his  great  abilities 
in  various  steps  which  he  took  during 
his  term  of  office.  "  After  a  half  cen- 
tmy's  experience,"  remarks  McGee,  "  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  Irish  constabu- 
lary have  shown  themselves  to  be  a 
most  valuable  police,  and  as  little  de- 
serving popular  ill-will  as  any  such 
body  can  ever  expect  to  be ;  but  they 
were  judged  very  differently  during  the 
secretaryship  of  their  founder ;  for  at 
that  time,  being  new  and  intrusive, 
they  may,  no  doubt,  have  deserved 
many  of  the  hard  and  bitter  things 
which  were  generally  said  of  them.*'* 

An  earnest  and  long  debate,  famous 
In  parliamentary  annals,  took  place 
early  in  1812,  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  the  claima  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  de- 
bate was  rather  prejudicial  than  other- 
wise to  the  Irish  hopes  and  wishes. 
All  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day 
had  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  majority  in  both  houses  had  been 


*  The  term  Peeler  (derived   from    the   eecretarj-'s 
<nme)  was  in  use  as  a  bitter  reproach;  it  waa  ey- 
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decisive.  A  feeling,  moi'eover,  seeraa 
to  have  grown  up  in  the  public  mind, 
that  the  whigs  were  not  altogether  sin- 
cere in  their  advocacy  of  the  Catholic, 
cause,  and  that  they  I'ather  used  it  aa 
a  means  of  advancing  their  party  pur- 
poses than  for  any  other  effect.  Then 
there  was  a  potent  influence  in  the  fact 
that  the  regent  had  abandoned  his 
early  friends,  and  thrown  the  weight  of 
his  countenance  into  the  scale  of  their 
opponents ;  and  this  was  sufficient,  for  a 
long  season,  to  swell  the  hostility  on  the 
English  side  of  the  channel,  at  least 
against  the  emancipation  of  the  Cath- 
olics, in  which  the  general  welfare  of 
Ireland  was  for  so  many  years  in- 
volved. 

Ireland,  however,  was  assuming  more 
and  more  importance  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  questions  relating  to  her  po- 
sition and  claims  could  not  longer  be 
put  aside  without  a  hearing.  Concili- 
ation was  demanded,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent obtained. 

Difficulties  occurred  in  regard  to  the 
cabinet,  which  rendered  it  hard  to 
agree  upon  the  men  who  were  to  retain 
the  reins  of  power.  Lord  Wellesley 
came  out  against  the  ministerial  policy 
as  to  the  Catholics.  Grattan  displayed 
his  eloquence  and  ability  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  had  so  often 
advocated  emancipation.  As  a  late 
writer  observes :  "  Men  were  in  earnest 
in  that  day  of  1812,  when  prejudice, 
political  rancor,  and   national  danger 

nonymons  with  spy,  infonn«,  »od  every  tiling  deteaV 
able. 
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threw  a  misty  halo  over  all  objects  that 
the  mind  could  contemplate ;  and  when, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  they  were 
working  disinterestedly  for  the  best 
object  that  human  ingenuity  could  at- 
tain. Whether  right  or  wrong,  both 
sides  were  in  earnest ;  and  few  discus- 
sions have  taken  place  in  the  woild's 
history,  in  which  greater  powers  of  de- 
bate, deeper  philosophical  knowledge 
of  human  interests,  or  broader  concep- 
tions of  the  world's  advantage  were 
entertained,  than  those  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  these  disquisitions." 

The  debate  just  spoken  of  produced 
a  great  and  powerful  impression  ;  but 
there  was  another  occurrence  which 
surpassed  it  in  the  sensation  it  excited 
in  England  and  Ireland.  This  was  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  that 
the  prince  regent  was  in  favor  of  con- 
cession to  the  Catholics.  The  senti- 
ments and  views  of  the  regent  being 
thus  authoritatively  stated,  it  awoke 
to  new  life  and  energy  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  those  in  Ireland  who 
were  studying  to  promote  their  coun- 
try's welfare ;  and  it  was  at  once  con- 
cluded by  the  Catholics,  that  all  the 
prince  regent's  influence  would  be  given 
iu  support  of  their  claims.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  their  benefactor,  and 
even  advocate,  and  they  counted  to  an 
extravagant  extent  upon  his  patriotic 
and  enlarged  views  and  promises.  His 
ministers  were  denounced  as  being  the 
only  obstacles  to  the  concession  of  their 
dainis,  and  no  epithet  was  too  vile 
fur  adoption   when  stigmatizing  their 


characters,  their  principles,  and  their 
proceedings.  In  England,  among  the 
more  earnest  of  the  Protestant  portion 
of  the  population,  the  declaration  ex- 
cited very  great  alarm  ;  and  there  was, 
on  their  part,  a  settled  determination 
to  uphold  every  thing  in  Church  and 
State  by  which  they  conceived  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  to  be  guarded, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  be 
secured.  It  was  a  great  blow  and  se- 
vere discouragement  to  that  great  party 
who  had  hitherto  acted  as  the  conserv- 
ative supports  of  the  government,  and 
upon  whom  the  reliance  of  those  in 
power  principally  rested.  The  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby was  severely  canvassed,  and  al- 
most universally  reprobated,  as  in  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  duty  owed  to 
the  king,  whose  sentiments  were  well- 
known  to  be  immovable  on  this  subject 
Their  conduct  was  felt,  on  its  exposure, 
to  be  absolutely  militating  against  the 
cause  which  they  professed  to  serve. 
No  great  cause  was  ever  permanently 
successful,  except  through  the  action  of 
perfect  truth  and  uninterrupted  hon- 
esty. The  cause  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  needed  no  such  pandering  to 
popuLar  clamor.  It  was  great  in  itself, 
great  in  its  principles,  great  in  its  ac- 
tion on  the  public  mind,  great  in  the 
time  in  which  it  was  brought  before 
the  legislature,  and  great  in  the  men 
by  whom  it  was  advocated  and  en 
forced. 

Not  only  the  public  press,  properly 
so-called,  but  men  in  every  grade  o( 
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society,  were  aroused  by  a  sense  of  the 
peril  of  the  country,  and  the  disadvan- 
tage to  which  the  British  goverument 
might  be  exposed  by  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  seats  in  the  legislature, 
and  to  the  other  high  offices  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  Pamphlets,  books, 
and  appeals  abounded ;  and  not  only 
ordinary  writers,  but  men  whose  posi- 
tion was  eminent  lent  their  talents  to 
the  promotion  of  the  popular  feelings 
and  views,  and  by  animated  appeals, 
from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week, 
the  attention  of  the  Protestants  in  both 
countries  was  kept  alert  and  active. 
On  the  continent  the  war  was  raging 
with  violence;  in  Ireland,  acts  of  out- 
rage and  cruelty  were  perpetrated, 
and  a  system  of  lawless  disregard  to- 
wards person  and  property  was  inaug- 
urated. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  time  to  be 
seeking  favors  or  concessions  at  the 
bands  of  the  English  government.    The 


course  of  Bonaparte,  in  his  celebrated 
Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  had  produced 
great  distress  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  England,  where  riot  and 
violence  prevailed  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree. The  present  ministry,  too,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Perceval,  aided 
by  Lord-Chancellor  Eldon,  possessed  a 
weight  of  influence  never  surpassed,  if 
ever  equalled  ;  and  the  Catholics  were 
at  disadvantage  in  pressing  their  claims 
upon  a  government  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  them. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in 
May,  1812,  gave  somewhat  of  a  new 
turn  to  public  affairs.  It  produced  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  ministerial 
ranks,  owing  to  personal  rivalry  among 
the  Whig  leaders,  without,  however, 
effecting  any  material  change.  The 
hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  again 
doomed  to  disappointment,  and  the 
day  of  emancipation  w^  postponed  for 
the  present 
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CHAPTER  XLVni. 


LEADERSHIP   OF   O  CONKELL. EMANCIPATION   EFFECTED. 


Btate  of  affairs  at  this  date. — Grattan's  emancipation  bill. — Canning's  clauses. — Opinions  in  Ireland  u  to  iiu 
veto. — O'Connell's  course. — Speech  at  aggregate  meeting  in  Dublin. — Prosecution  of  Magliee. — Outrage* 
in  Ireland. — Severe  measures  resorted  to. — Petitions. — Veto  question. — Inquiries  into  the  state  of  Irelan<1 
— Distress,  discontent,  etc. — O'Connell's  statement  as  to  veto  question. — George  IV.  and  his  queen, 
— Plimkett's  motion. — The  king's  visit  to  Ireland. — "Wellesley,  lord-lieutenant. — 'Whiteboys  and  Captain 
Rock's  men. — Their  excesses  and  cruelties. — Famine  and  its  terrors. — Help  afforded  by  England. — 
"Wellesley  insulted  in  Dublin  Theatre. — Moral  degradation  of  witnesses. — Tithe  composition  act. — State  o» 
education  in  Ireland. — Use  of  the  Bible  in  schools. — The  Catholic  association  in  1833. — Its  power  and  in- 
fluence.— Catholic  rent. — Association  suppressed. — New  one  formed. — O'Connell's  threat. — Sir  F.  Burdett't 
resolution. — O'Connell's  activity  and  influence. — Canning's  ministry  and  death. — March  of  events. — O'Con- 
uell  elected  for  County  Clare. — Test  and  corporation  acts  repealed. — Wellington's  and  Peel's  policy. — 
Measures  adopted. — Emancipation  carried. — O'Connell  in  the  House. — Seat  denied  him. — Re-elected,  and 
rictory  at  last  complete. 


(A.  D.  1813  TO  A.  D.  182«.) 


IN  pui-suing  the  course  of  Irish  his- 
tory, for  a  number  of  years  to  come, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  go  into 
any  lengthy  details.  The  one  great 
object  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  especially 
O'Connell,  the  chief,  was  patent  to  all, 
and  it  was  persistently  carried  forward. 
The  question  of  the  Catholic  claims,  in 
all  their  length  and  breadth,  was  con- 
stantly brought  before  parliament,  and 
the  patriots  whose  names  have  often 
been  mentioned  in  these  pages,  the 
Grattans,  Cannings,  Plunketts,  and  oth- 
ers, still  raised  their  voices  and  gave 
their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  end 
desired.  Concession  was  again  and 
again  promised,  debated,  almost  with- 
in the  grasp  of  the  friends  of  Ire- 
land;   but   it    was    again    and    again 


postponed  to  a  later  day.    Evils  wera 
complained  of,  with  steady  determina- 
tion to  have  them  abated,  if  possible ; 
and   yet   the   government  as   steadily 
oi:)posed,  and  threw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
Catholics  to  abolish  the  penal  laws  ir 
their  various  oppressive  features.     Nev 
ertheless,  although   slowly,  the  cours* 
was  onward ;  and  however  much  hin 
dered  by  folly,  outbreaks  of  passion 
and  lawlessness,  it  was  destined,  in  due 
time,  to  reach  the  goal  of  success. 

At  the  close  of  November,  1812,  a 
new  parliament  met,  and  the  prince 
regent,  in  his  opening  speech,  spoke  of 
the  war  on  the  continent,  the  war  re- 
cently begun  by  the  United  States, 
etc.,  but  made  no  allusion  to  the  Catli- 
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>Jic  claims.  Canning,  the  previous 
summer,  had  carried  a  motion  in  favor 
of  "  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjust- 
ment as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  to  one  hunJred  and  six.  Encour- 
aged by  this  success,  Grattan,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1813,  introduced  his 
Emancipation  bill  into  parliament.  It 
contained  several  important  enactments, 
which  may  here  be  briefly  noted.  The 
preamble  declared  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  and  the  Protestant 
Church  establishment  to  be  inviolable ; 
and  also,  the  expediency  of  conferring 
upon  the  Eoman  Catholics  the  bless- 
ings enjoyed  by  the  Protestants.  The 
bill  then  went  on  to  enact  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  persons  professing 
the  Koman  Catholic  faith  to  sit  and 
vote  in  either  house  of  parliament, 
upon  making  a  declaration  of  oath, 
instead  of  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance, 
abjuration,  and  supremacy,  and  the 
declarations  against  transubstantiation 
and  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  oath, 
which  was  very  long,  promised  alle- 
giance to  the  king,  and  renunciation  of 
all  temporal  power  or  jurisdiction  in 
the  pope.  On  taking  this  oath,  in  its 
plain  natural  sense,  Roman  Catholics 
were  eligible  to  hold  and  exercise  all 
civil  and  military  offices,  or  places  of 
trust  or  profit,  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  offices  of  lord-high-chancellor,  lord- 
keeper,  or  lord-commissioner  of  the 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain;  or  lord- 
lieutenant,    or   lord-deputy,   or    other 


chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland ; 
also  to  be  a  member  of  a  lay  body  cor- 
porate, and  to  hold  any  civil  office  or 
place  of  trust  therein. 

Canning  introduced  some  clauses 
which  secured  the  veto  power  to  the 
government.  Lord  Castlereagh  also  fa- 
vored this  course.  When  the  bill  came 
up  for  decision,  the  mi-nistry  had  a 
small  majority;  and  so  Mr.  Ponsonby 
moved  to  withdraw  it,  and  the  bill  was 
accordingly  withdrawn. 

Opinions  were  much  divided  in  Ire- 
land upon  this  result.  The  desire  for 
emancipation,  and  for  the  numerous 
openings  that  it  would  give  the  Cath- 
olics in  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, was  so  intense  amongst  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  that  they  were  indig- 
nant in  the  extreme  that  their  views 
should  be  opposed  by  what  they  termed 
only  a  mere  matter  of  discipline.  If 
they  did  but  grant  a  veto  to  govern- 
ment, emancipation  was  certain,  and  all 
its  consequences  were  theirs.  But  they 
were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  lower 
classes,  the  priesthood  generally,  and 
most  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the  day. 
In  this  conflict  O'Conuell  was  particu- 
larly active,  and  his  influence  great; 
and,  indeed,  he  was,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  period,  apparently  not 
less  disinterested  and  patriotic  than  he 
was  earnest  and  diligent  Amid  much 
opposition  and  personal  reproach,  he 
adopted  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
priesthood  in  Ireland,  who  steadily  re- 
fused any  connection  with  the  State 
in  appointments  to  vacant  bishoprics. 
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Tlie  great  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
went  with  them. 

Aggregate  meetings  followed ;  irri- 
tation and  excitement  were  prevalent. 
O'Connell's  course,  as  the  exponent  and 
advocate  of  the  masses,  was  denounced 
by  some  of  the  gentry.  Mr.  Grattan's 
bill  was  criticized,  and  in  many  respects 
disapproved ;  and  the  old  bone  of  con- 
tention, the  veto  power,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Koman  Catholic  pre- 
lates, May  27th,  "  utterly  incompati- 
ble with  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  with  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  ;"  they  also  declared  that 
•*  they  could  not,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  schism,  accede  to  such  regula- 
tions," as  were  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Grattan's  bill. 

A  passage  or  two  from  O'Connell's 
speech  at  the  aggregate  meeting,  held 
in  June  in  Dublin,  will  illustrate  his 
views  and  position  at  this  date.  He 
was  received  with  immense  popular 
demonstration,  for  which  he  returned 
abundant  thanks.  "  Your  enemies  say," 
he  went  on,  "and  let  them  say,  that 
I  wish  for  a  separation  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  charge  is  false  ; 
it  is,  to  use  a  modern  quotation,  '  as 
false  as  hell;'  and  the  men  who  orig- 
inated it,  and  the  men  who  inculcate 
it,  know  its  falsehood.  There  lives 
not  a  man  less  desirous  of  a  separation 
between  the  two  countries ;  there  lives 
not  a  man  more  deeply  convinced  that 
the  connection  between  them,  based  on 
one  king  and  two  separate  parliaments, 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 


happiness  of  both  countries,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  civilized  world.  Next, 
your  enemies  accuse  me  of  a  desire  for 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  I  admit 
the  charge;  and  let  them  make  the 
most  of  it.  I  have  seen  Ireland  a  king- 
dom; I  reproach  myself  with  having 
lived  to  behold  her  a  province.  Yes, 
I  confess  it;  /  have  an  ulterioi'  object. 
It  is  the  repeal  of  the  JJnion^  and  the 
restoration  of  old  Ireland  to  her  inde- 
pendence. I  am  told  that  it  is  indis- 
creet to  avow  this  intention.  It  may 
be  so  ;  but  in  public  affairs  indiscretion 
amounts  to  dissimulation  ;  and  if  to  re- 
peal the  Union  be  the  first  service,  as 
it  clearly  is,  that  can  be  rendered  to  Ire- 
laud,  I,  for  one,  most  readily  offer  to 
postpone  our  emancipation,  in  order  to 
promote  the  cause  of  our  country. 

"  The  delay  of  Catholic  emancipa 
tion  I  hail  with  joy,  because  in  that 
delay  lies  the  only  prospect  of  attaining 
my  great,  my  ultimate  object — the  legis- 
lative independence  of  my  native  land. 
Emissaries  are  abroad.  Agents  have 
been  employed.  Abundance  of  money 
and  great  encouragement  are  held  out 
to  those  who  may  seduce  you  from 
your  allegiance.  Should  you  allow 
yourselves  to  be  so  seduced,  you  would 
have  no  friends,  no  supporters.  We 
who  now  join  you  in  bearing  down 
upon  your  oppressors ;  we,  who  expose 
the  hypocrites  that  cover  their  bigotry 
in  the  stolen  garments  of  religion  ;  we^ 
who  are  ready  to  brave  every  danger, 
to  sustain  every  calumny,  and  every 
loss,  and  every  personal  inconvenienc* 
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in  your  cause,  so  long  as  you  conduct 
that  cause  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  we,  in  whom  you  confide, 
would  and  must  be  found,  if  you  vio- 
late the  law,  in  the  ranks  of  your  ene- 
mies, and  in  arms.  For  myself,  I  will 
tell  you  honestly,  that  if  ever  that  fatal 
day  arrives  you  will  find  me  arrayed 
against  you." 

In  1814,  aggregate  meetings  were 
held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Catholic  board  fell  into  insignificance, 
and  was  suppressed  by  the  government. 
O'Connell  was  the  head  and  soul  of  the 
democratic  movement  for  arousing  the 
people  of  Ireland,  not  simply  the  ai'is- 
tocracy  or  gentry.  Maghee,  of  the 
"  Dublin  Evening  Post,"  in  which  cer- 
tain resolutions  passed  at  one  of  the 
aggregate  meetings  were  published, 
was  prosecuted  anew,  and  a  fine  of 
£1,000  added,  with  two  years'  impris- 
onment.* This  roused  up  more  ill- 
blood,  and  deeper  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  Agrarian  outrages, 
against  which  O'Connell  exerted  all  his 
influence,  and  which  so  long  and  so  se- 
riously disturbed  and  injured  the  coun- 
try, were  continued  with  increased  vi- 
olence, so  that  neither  life  nor  prop- 
erty became  safe.  Political  feeling  was 
roused  to  the  utmost  degree  of  rancor, 
and  secret  societies  were  formed  which 
were  most  treasonable  in  their  nature, 
and  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  country,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
were  guided  and  controlled  by  men  in 

*  The  year  before  this  same  person  had  been  pros- 
•coted   for  libel  and  convicted,  although  O'Connell 


higher    positions    than    was   generally 
supposed. 

The  Irish  government,  Lord  Whit- 
worth  being  now  lord-lieutenant  in 
place  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  felt 
unable  to  grapple  with  existing  difficul- 
ties. Peel  consequently  called  for  the 
passage  of  an  Insurrection  bill,  which 
was  promptly  carried  through  parlia- 
ment in  July,  1814.  The  result  of 
this  severe  measure  was  only  partially 
beneficial.  Outrage  and  disorder  were 
by  no  means  suppressed,  and  a  deeper 
gloom  seemed  to  be  settling  over  un- 
happy Ireland. 

The  next  year,  in  May,  1815,  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire^ 
land  was  presented  in  parliament,  and 
redress  of  grievances  was  earnestly  be- 
sought. A  petition  of  like  import  was 
brought  in  from  Catholics  in  England. 
Nothing,  however,  was  effected  at  this 
time.  The  old  trouble  of  the  veto 
power  was  not  yet  at  rest.  For  months 
the  fire  smouldered,  and  at  last  the 
prelates  of  their  Church  met,  and  agreed 
upon  a  petition  to  the  prince  regent, 
demanding,  in  somewhat  imperative 
terms,  a  redress  of  the  grievances  under 
which  they,  and  their  fellow-country- 
men of  the  same  persuasion,  labored  ; 
and  expressing  their  feeling  that  eman- 
cipation, with  the  veto  attached,  would 
only  be  changing  one  form  of  opprew- 
sion  for  another.  An  appeal  was  at 
the  same  time  made  to  the  pope  tor 
his  sanction  to  their  proceedings ;  but 


made  a  moiit  powarfol  and  able  defeace  in  hi«  1m 
hall 
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the  pope  declined  giving  any  posi- 
tive reply  just  then.  Parliament  was 
opened  by  commission,  February  1, 
1816,  Ireland  being  in  a  distracted 
and  unsettled  state,  and  requiring  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  repress  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  in  almost  ev- 
ery part  of  the  island. 

In  April,  Sir  John  Newport  made  a 
motion  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, especially  as  to  the  reasons  why 
it  was  necessary  to  support  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  to  keep  that 
country  in  order.  Peel's  amendment 
was  to  the  eflfect  of  asking  from  the 
prince  regent  a  statement  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  disturbances  lately 
prevalent  in  Ireland,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  them.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;  and  Lord  Whitworth,  in  June, 
sent  a  dispatch  going  at  large  into  the 
subject.  The  document  was  long,  and 
presented  a  fearful  catalogue  of  out- 
breaks against  peace,  and  life,  and 
property,  as  Ivell  as  the  stringent 
course  pursued  by  the  government  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

Other  petitions  were  presented  ;  but 
they  met  with  the  usual  ftite,  Ireland 
continuing  in  a  state  of  disquietude  and 
resistance  to  the  government.  There 
was  additional  reason  for  disturbances 
in  this  year,  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
bad  been  peculiarly  affected  by  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  distress 
which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  em- 
pire. The  n(;cessarie8  of  life  had  be- 
come exceedingly  dear,  and  great  mel- 


ancholy was  thrown  over  the  national 
spirit  from  the  littk;  prospect  held  out 
that  the  evils  which  the  people  endured 
were  likely  to  be  mitigated  by  any 
speedy  alleviation.  No  gain  had  been 
made  in  the  way  of  parliamentary  re- 
lief for  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and  aa 
much  discord  prevailed  among  the 
councils  of  the  Catholic  leaders  as  had 
ever  distinguished  the  chief  adherents 
of  their  faith.  To  one  thing  only  did 
they  commonly  consent,  and  that  was 
an  unremitted  continuance  of  applica- 
tion to  parliament  for  admittance  to 
seats  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Grattan,  in  the  House,  and  Lord  Don- 
oughmore,  in  the  Lords,  pressed  the 
Catholic  claims.  This  was  in  1817. 
Again  the  next  year  the  subject  was 
resumed,  and  debated  by  such  men  as 
Grattan,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Liverpool, 
etc.,  but  to  no  real  purpose.  The  Prot- 
estant ascendency  was  too  strong  to  be 
moved. 

The  condition  of  things  for  several 
years  was  disheartening  in  the  extreme. 
General  prostration  of  business,  discon- 
tent, suffering,  and  poverty  of  the 
masses,  influence. of  demagogues,  sever- 
ity of  taxation,  and  such  like,  kept  Ire- 
land in  a  state  which  can  only  be 
imagined,  not  described.  England, 
likewise,  suffered  from  similar  causes, 
and  its  history,  too,  shows  how  pro- 
foundly depressed  was  the  English 
nation  by  its  struggles  with  Napoleon 
and  its  contest  with  America.  No 
wonder  that  the  prince  regent  waa 
hooted  at  in  the  street,  and  his  carnage 
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stoned,  in  January,  1817,  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment. No  wonder  that  Ireland  exhib- 
ited so  widely  the  spirit  of  discontent, 
tmd  a  fierce  determination  to  return 
evil  for  evil.* 

The  tenacity  of  the  Irish  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  veto  was  astonishing  ;  but 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  O'Connell  and 
the  priesthood.  O'Connell  himself, 
some  years  later  (in  1832),  affirmed 
this  very  decidedly :  "  The  Catholic 
laity  were  totally  repugnant  to  allow 
the  crown  any  power  to  nominate  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland.  We  stead- 
ily opposed  the  court  of  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  inclination  shown  by  our  own  pre- 
lates ;  we  resolutely  resisted  the  wishes 
of  our  nobility,  and  of  so  many  of 
our  merchants,  backed,  as  they  were, 
by  the  almost  universal  voice  of  the 
Catholics  of  England;  and  we  firmly, 
loudly,  and  emphatically  declared  that 
we  would  not  accept  of  emancipation 
upon  terms  so  derogatory  to  public 
liberty,  as  the  power  of  nominating  the 
bishops  of  another  Church  must  be  if 
vested  in  the  crown — that  is,  in  the 
ministers  of  the  day.  For  this  we  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  con- 
stitutional freedom ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  do  believe  that  the  reform  bill 
would  never  have  been  carried  if  we 
had  yielded  that  additional  influence 
to  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Those 
who    recollect    how    much    the   Irish 


•  Jolin  Philpot  Curran,  the  orator  and  wit,  died  in 
1817.  Henry  Grattan,  eqnaUy  eminent  in  his  devotion 
Id  Ireland's  cause,  died  in  1820. 


members  contributed  to  carrying  that 
bill,  will  probably  accede  to  the  truth 
of  my  opinion." 

King  George  III.  died  January  29, 

1820,  aged  eighty-two,  having  been 
king  for  nearly  sixty  yeai's.  George 
IV.  succeeded  him,  and  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  came  to  England  to 
claim  her  rank  as  queen  consort.  Her 
case  excited  great  sympathy;  and  the 
trial  which  was  brought  by  the  king, 
resulted,  in  T^Tovembei',  in  her  acquittal. 
The  king  was  a  profligate  roue^  and  hc\d 
disgusted  the  people  by  his  immorality^ 
and  vice.  Public  indignation  ran  high 
and  serious  outbreaks  were  apprehend 
ed ;  but  Queen  Caroline  died  in  Au 
gust,  1821,  and  her  wrongs  were  buried 
with  her  in  the  grave. 

In  the  session  of  1821,  Mr.  Plunkett 
renewed  the  movement  in  favor  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  Petitions  came 
in  abundantly  fi'om  Protestants  against 
and  from  Catholics  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion. This  was  in  England ;  but  in 
Ireland  there  was  little  spirit  on  the 
subject,  for  Mr.  Plunkett,  being  a  sup- 
porter of  the  veto,  was  not  looked 
upon  with  much  esteem  by  the  masses. 
The  measure  was  warmly  debated  in 
both  houses,  the  Duke  of  York,  among 
others,  throwing  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence against  it.  Of  course,  it  failed 
of  obtaining  approval. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  in  July, 

1821,  and  George  IV.,  considering  it  a 
good  stroke  of  policy,  resolved  to  visit 
Ireland.     The  people,  with  that  impul- 
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Biveness  whicli  characterizes  them,  were 
enthusiastic  in  receiving  the  king,  and 
they  counted  extravagantly  upon  the 
good  which  was  to  flow  from  his  visit. 
The  king  made  his  public  entry  into 
Dublin,  August  17th,  amidst  all  the 
magnificence  of  a  State  procession,  and 
applauded  by  the  teus  of  thousands 
that  attended  his  progress.  During 
the  day  he  held  a  drawing-room,  at 
which  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
any  note,  at  that  time  in  the  country, 
attended.  Nothing  could  be  more  en- 
thusiastic or  cordial  than  his  reception, 
and  he  remained  a  month  dispensing 
and  enjoying  hospitality,  apparently 
perfectly  satisfying  his  own  and  his 
people's  feelings.*  Addresses,  breath- 
ing the  u^^most  loyalty,  were  presented 
oy  the  city  of  Dublin ;  the  clergy,  with 
the  bishops  and  archbishops  at  their 
head ;  the  university,  with  all  its  digni- 
taries ;  and  yet,  after  the  departure  of 
the  king  in  September,  the  most  violent 
outrages  were  perpetrated,  in  the  three 
last  months  of  the  year,  that  had  ever 
been  known  in  Ireland.  The  bubble 
of  conciliation  soon  burst,  and  a  system 
of  assassination  was  commenced,  which 
the  pen  refuses  to  attempt  to  delineate. 
The  masses,  with  blind  fury,  rushed  into 
every  kind  of  outrage  and  cruelty,  not 
being  able  apparently  to  perceive  that 
every  act  of  the  kind  only  put  further 
and  further  off  the  day  of  emancipation 
and  freedom. 


•  Lord  Caatlereagb  (now  Marquis  of  Londonderry), 
whom  the  Irish  Catholics  hated  and  revUed  with  in- 
tense bUterness,  accompanied  the  king  in  his  v^-U  to 


Lord  Welleslcy,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Talbot  in  the  vice-royalty  in  Ireland, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  more  than  usually 
liberal  ruler.  He  had  not  any  preju- 
dices against  the  Catholics,  but  was 
rather  disposed  to  favor  them  all  he 
could.  Plunkett,  also,  now  took  the 
place  of  Saurin,  the  decided  Protestant, 
as  attorney-general ;  and  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances went,  the  Catholic  cause  had 
gained  ground.  But  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland  were  active  and  zealous  in 
their  opposition.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  the  new  lord-lieutenant  in 
January,  1822,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
a  better  state  of  things  was  already 
begun ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to 
reconcile  the  strife  and  faction  among 
the  richer  and  higher  classes ;  still  less 
was  he  able  to  control  the  fierce  pas- 
sions and  outbreaks  among  the  poorer 
and  more  disaffected  of  the  people. 

The  "  White-boys,"  so  called  from 
wearing  white  shirts  or  frocks  over 
their  clothes  in  order  to  prevent  iden- 
tification, were  especially  active  and 
unsparing  in  their  deeds  of  cruelty. 
These,  and  "  Captain  Rock's  Men,"  in 
the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  kept 
the  country  in  a  continual  alarm,  and, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  and 
military,  committed  outrages  in  great 
numbers.  A  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
lamenting  the  impediment  which  con- 
duct of  this  kind  threw  in  the  way  of 
O'Connell  and  emancipation,  remarks : 


Ireland.    The  next  year,  Angost  13,  1823,  be  pat 
end  to  hif  oim  life  in  a  temporary  fit  of  inumiij. 
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"The  object  of  these  societies  was  to 
procure  the  lowering  of  rents,  the  mit- 
igation of  the  tithe  system,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  ejectment  of  the  tenantry  by 
tlie  great  landlords.  They  legislated 
at  midnight,  and  enforced  their  decrees 
with  terrible  celerity.  They  grew  into 
importance  in  the  years  ranging  from 
1821  to  1825,  and  derived  either  their 
origin  or  principal  support  from  the 
oppressions  practised  by  the  agents  of 
the  '  Courtenay  Estates,'  a  considerable 
lauded  property  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
the  agent  of  which  began  a  wholesale 
ejection  of  the  small  tenants  from  the 
lands.  These  dispossessed  men,  mad- 
dened by  despair,  plotted  together  for 
the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
looked  on  as  the  authors  of  their  ruin^ 
Several  murders  by  assassination  were 
the  consequence,  and  a  full  crop  of  ap- 
provers, hangings,  and  transportations 
followed  in  regular  succession.  The 
peasantry  in  the  South  and  West,  op- 
pressed almost  to  death  by  rack-rents, 
ejectments,  and  tithes,  leagued  with,  the 
Captain  Rock  societies  to  intimidate 
the  gentry.  Vast  districts  became  in- 
fected, disturbed,  or  subject  to  insur- 
rection laws;  special  commissions  for 
the  trial  of  offenders,  and  a  long  train 
of  congenial  evils,  followed  as  the  only 
remedies  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment." 

At  the  opening  of  parliament,  in 
February,  1822,  immediate  steps  were 
taken  with  reference  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  The 
suspension  act  was  re-enacted,  and  the 


habeas  corjpus  was  suspended,  to  last 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  Violence 
and  disorder,  however,  continued,  and 
murders  were  not  infrequent.  The 
Irish  government  acted  with  energy 
and  there  was  speedily  some  abatement 
of  the  terrible  lawlessness  of  these  de- 
luded men.  Various  causes  operated, 
in  addition  to  those  already  named,  for 
rousing  up  and  keeping  alive  these 
shocking  exhibitions  of  passion  and  vi- 
olence; but  probably  no  one  was  so 
powerful  for  evil  as  the  practice  of  il- 
licit distillation,  which  rajDidly  demor- 
alized the  peasantry,  and  brought  ad- 
ditional trials  upon  the  Irish  people. 

About  the  end  of  April,  something 
of  an  aspect  of  tranquillity  was  restored 
to  the  country ;  but  a  new  and  more 
terrifying  visitation  was  at  hand.  In 
consequence  of  the  heavy  and  incessant 
rains  ®f  the  preceding  year,  the  pota- 
toes, which  formed  the  staple  of  the 
food  of  the  people  in  the  South,  decayed 
and  perished  in  the  ground.  This  at- 
tracted but  little  attention  for  a  time 
among  men  who  had  grown  their  own, 
and  they  went  on  consuming  as  usual 
so  long  as  their  stores  lasted,  each  be- 
lieving that  when  his  own  supj^ly 
should  be  exhausted  he  would  easily 
be  able  to  purchase  more  in  the  mar- 
ket through  the  means  of  his  labor. 
But  when  their  stock  was  really  fin- 
ished, and  they  applied  to  the  public 
vendors,  they  found  that  potatoes, 
which  were  usually  three  halfpence  a 
stone,  had  risen  to  sixpence-halfpenny 
while,  from  the  distress  of  the  country 
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their  labor  was  little  required.  Pota- 
toes being  thus  placed  quite  beyond  tbe 
reach  of  the  lower  ordei's,  they  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  oatmeal  mixed 
with  water ;  and  happy  was  he  who 
could  procure  one  scanty  repast  of  that 
sustenance  during  the  day,  for  this  re- 
source also  shortly  failed  them.  Before 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  whole  of 
Connauf>'ht  and  Munster  was  in  a  state 
of  starvation.  The  peasantry,  leaving 
tlieir  cabins  and  the  little  allotments  of 
ground  whence  they  had  derived  their 
scanty  subsistence,  crowded  into  the 
villages,  in  vain  seeking  for  employ- 
ment or  to  be  relieved  by  the  charity 
of  those  who  were  in  almost  as  bad  a 
position  as  themselves.  There  was 
scarcely  a  town  in  the  Soiith,  the  streets 
of  which  were  not  filled  with  hundreds 
of  able-bodied  men,  wandering  in  quest 
of  food,  or  the  means  wherewith  it 
might  be  obtained.  Nor  was  this  evil 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  lowest 
class  of  the  population,  for  Sir  Edward 
O'Brien  asserted  that  fully  one-third 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Clare  were  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition little  short  of  actual  starvation  ; 
and  all  the  neighboring  counties,  more 
especially  Cork,  Limerick,  Kerry,  Mayo, 
Koscommon,  and  Sligo,  were  in  a  sim- 
ilar position.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
present  sufi*ering  only,  with  which  the 
people  had  to  contend.  There  was  the 
prospect  of  the  mischief  becoming  per- 
manent, for,  under  the  constraining 
power  of  hunger,  the  poor  were  com- 
pelled to  consume  those  potatoes  which 


the}'-  had  saved  for  seed.  The  hay  alsc 
became  scarce,  and  a  great  mortality 
consequently  ensued  among  the  cattle, 
and  then  came  typhus,  with  its  hideous 
train  of  horrors,  to  darken  the  aspect; 
of  national  distress.  Nothing  could 
be  perceived  but  a  sad  alternation  of 
misery ;  and  the  districts  which  had, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  been  the 
scenes  of  nightly  assassination  and  plun* 
der,  now  presented  but  one  oppressive 
spectacle  of  famine  and  disease. 

In  this  dire  calamity  happily  aid  was 
not  wanting.  Not  only  the  government 
but  more  especially  individuals  came  for- 
ward, and  large  sums  were  contributed 
to  help  the  starving  population.  Cargoes 
of  potatoes,  oats,  and  other  cheap  kinds 
of  food  were  sent.  Work  was  afforded 
by  the  authorities  as  widely  as  possible, 
and  a  spirit  of  warm  sympathy  every- 
where manifested.  In  June,  1822,  it 
was  estimated  that  in  the  county  ot 
Clare,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  one-half  were  subsisting  on 
charity  from  day  to  day.  In  other 
counties  the  proportion  was  even  great- 
er than  this,  of  those  who  were  the  re- 
cipients of  the  bounty  so  generously 
bestowed. 

Lord  Wellesley,  whose  policy  was 
that  of  conciliation,  discouraged  the 
anti-Catholic  party  in  every  way  in  his 
power.  This  stirred  up  an  ill-feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Orangemen,  who 
used  regularly,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, to  decorate  the  statue  of  William 
m.,  in  College  Green,  Dublin.  The 
lord-lieuteniint  having   forbidden    thia 
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annual  proceeding,  so  offensive  to  the 
Catholics,  he  soon  had  a  practical  pi'oof 
of  loss  of  popularity.  One  evening,  De- 
cember 14,  he  was  grossly  insulted  at 
the  theatre  by  hisses,  and  old  bottles 
and  other  things  thrown  at  the  state- 
box.  Prosecutions  were  set  on  foot, 
but  to  little  purpose  ;  for,  on  a  general 
investigation  into  the  administration  of 
'ustice,  it  was  found  that  witnesses 
could  not  be  relied  on,  that  they  were 
partisans  wherever  religious  or  political 
sentiments  were  in  question.  So  strik- 
ingly was  this  the  case,  that  at  the 
Carrickfergus  Assizes  the  judges  refused 
to  take  the  testimony  of  either  side, 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  and  dismissed 
the  case  with  a  well-deserved  reproof 
to  all  concerned.  Insults  of  every  de- 
sciiption  were  bandied  from  one  to  the 
other,  riots  ensued,  and  the  hatred  be- 
tween the  Orangemen  and  the  Ribbon- 
men  seemed  unquenchable.  The  pen 
wearies  in  recounting  the  outrage  and 
desolation  which  resulted,  and  made 
1823  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  its  pre- 
decessor. 

The  tithe  composition  act,  passed  in 
the  previous  session,  began  to  work  at 
the  latter  end  of  1823,  and  in  the 
course  of  February,  1824,  so  anxious 
were  the  owners  of  tithes  to  avoid  any 
pretence  for  predial  outrage,  that  a  re- 
turn was  made,  stating  that  out  of  a 
thousand  applications  from  different 
parishes  to  carry  its  arrangements  into 
effect,  more  than  five  hundred  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  different  incumbents. 
Several  discussions  took  place,  in  the 


course  of  the  present  session,  on  the 
state  of  education,  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  in  this  respect  the  country 
was  in  an  improving  state.  In  1773, 
as  appeared  by  a  return  in  the  west 
and  southwest  parts  of  Ireland,  there 
were  only  eight  schools,  while  in  1816 
there  were  eight  hundred,  and  in  this 
year,  1824,  there  were  as  many  as  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
The  poorer  part  of  the  population 
seemed  to  be  alive  to  the  benefit  placed 
within  their  reach,  for  their  children 
were  readily  sent  to  be  instructed.  The 
Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  was 
used  in  the  schools ;  but  no  attempt, 
it  was  stated,  was  made  to  derive  any 
particular  doctrine  from  its  contents — 
the  children  were  simply  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  text.  This  was  not 
consonant  with  the  views  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  They  therefore  discouraged 
the  attendance  of  the  children  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  March,  their  bishops  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  they  complained  that  the 
public  money  granted  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  Ireland  was  applied  in 
such  a  manner  that  Koman  Catholics 
could  not  conscientiously  avail  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  thereby  pro- 
vided. 

The  astute  leader  of  the  Catholics 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.  In  the  spring 
of  1823  he  organized  the  "Catholic 
Association,"  at  an  aggregate  meeting 
held  in   Dublin,  and  in  due  time  it 
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worked  well  for  the  noble  cause  on 
wliicli  bis  heart,  as  well  as  the  hearts 
of  all  patriotic  lovers  of  their  native 
land  were  firmly  set.  Tlie  Association 
held  regular  sessions  in  Dublin ;  nom- 
inated committees  ;  received  petitions ; 
referred  them  to  a  committee  of  griev- 
ance ;  ordered  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  taken  ;  assessed  cities,  towns, 
and  parishes,  and  appointed  collectors 
in  every  district  for  the  receipt  of  what 
was  called  the  "  Catholic  rent."  By 
this  rent  was  meant  the  subscription  of 
one  penny  per  mouth  from  each  Cath- 
olic. At  first  the  proposal  did  not 
meet  with  favor  or  success  ;  but  after  a 
year  or  two,  by  persevering  efforts,  the 
rent  became  a  settled  and  important 
part  of  the  plans  which  O'Conuell  was 
carrying  out.  It  gave  life  and  interest 
to  the  cause,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
it  amounted  to  £500  a  week.  News- 
papers were  set  a  going,  lawyers  were 
paid  to  defend  cases  in  court,  subsidies 
were  voted  for  Catholic  poor-schools, 
electioneering  agents  and  expenses  were 
paid,  etc. 

Government  became  alarmed  at  the 
progress  and  course  of  the  Association,* 
and  steps  were  taken  to  suppress  this 
and  other  like  societies.     A  bill  passed 


*  In  a  speech  of  CConnell'B,  at  this  date,  he  used  the 
following  language :  "  I  warn  the  British  minister 
against  either  intimidating  or  coerdng  the  people  of 
Ireland.  They  are  a  brave  and  a  chivalroos  race, 
whose  valor  the  history  of  aH  Europe  attests.  If  ever 
they  shall  be  driven  to  the  field  to  vindicate  their  lib- 
erties, they  may  not  want  another  Bolivar  to  animate 
their  efforts !"  The  Government  desired  to  punish 
O'Connell  for  snch  language;  but  the  Dublin  grand 
Sory  refused  to  find  a  true  bill  against  him. 


both  houses  of  parliament  to  this  effect, 
and  the  Association  quietly  dissolved. 
But  a  "  new  Catholic  Association''  was 
formed  immediately,  ostensibly  for 
"charitable  and  other  purposes,"  but 
in  reality  to  add  fresh  energy  to  the 
cause  of  emancipation  and  freedom. 

Early  in  March,  1825,  and  while  the 
unlawful  societies'  bill  was  pending  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  it  was  desirable  and 
expedient  that  the  Koman  Catl^olics 
should  be  admitted  to  the  same  politi- 
cal privileges  as  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects.  The  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  a  considerable  majority,  and  a  bill 
was  founded  upon  them,  which,  af  «r  a 
long  and  stormy  debate  and  several 
adjournments,  passed  its  third  reading 
ou  the  10th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of 
nineteen  in  a  very  full  house.  There 
was  every  j^rospect  of  its  passing  the 
Lords  also ;  but,  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  the  Duke  of  York  went 
down  to  the  house  and  emphatically 
declared  himself  against  it.f  Such 
an  intimation  from  the  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne  had  naturally 
great  weight,  and  the  bill  was  conse- 


f  "  I  have  been,"  said  the  duke,  "  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  ever  since  the  question  has  been  agitated,  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  Protestant  ascendency.  I  have 
been  brought  up  from  my  earliest  years  in  these  prin- 
ciples ;  and  from  the  time  when  I  began  to  reason  for 
myself,  I  have  entertained  them  from  conviction  ;  and 
in  every  situation  I  may  be  placed  in  during  my  faturt 
life,  I  will  maiatain  them,  $o  help  me  Chid  I" 
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quently   negatived   by   a   majority   of 
forty-eight. 

O'Connell  and  several  other  dele- 
gates appeared  in  London,  and  gave 
audience  before  committees  of  both 
Louses  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  The 
great  leader  lost  some  popularity  by 
Lis  course  in  England ;  but  on  his  re- 
turn to  Ireland  he  readily  persuaded 
his  countrymen  that  he  was  acting  all 
the  time  for  their  best  interests.  He 
exerted  his  enormous  influence  at  the 
general  election  of  1826,  and  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  candidates  of  the  op- 
position in  various  quarters.  The  ma- 
chineiy  of  the  Association  worked  ex- 
cellently ;  there  was  no  lack  of  money, 
and  every  thing  betokened  that  the 
day  of  success  was  not  far  distant.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  died  in  February, 
1827,  and  the  king  invited  Canning  to 
form  a  cabinet.  This  was  attended 
with  several  trying  difficulties,  Peel, 
Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton declinins:  to  be  associated  with 
Lim.  Canning  seems  to  have  felt  keenly 
the  desertion  of  his  old  allies ;  and  it 
preyed  upon  his  spirit  so  much  that 
serious  illness  began  to  undermine  his 
system.  During  his  short  administra- 
tion several  acts  were  passed  for  the 
regulation  and  improvement  of  the 
prisons  and  lunatic  asylums  in  L'eland, 
and  several  other  details  were  rectified, 
which  contributed  much  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country.  After  the  ses- 
sion Le  went  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 


*  The  North  of  Ireland  did  not  respond  according  to 
tlie  wishes  of  the  Association.    Mr.  Lawless  thereupon 


shire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  for  change  of 
air  and  rest ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose. 
After  a  few  days  of  suffering,  he  expired 
on  the  8  th  of  August. 

Events  ^  ere  now  rapidly  progressing 
towards  ths  end,  which  it  was  evident 
must  soon  be  attained.  On  Canning's 
death  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became 
premier,  and  O'Connell  and  his  co- 
workers bent  themselves  vigorously  in 
opposition.  By  a  happy  discovery,  it 
was  found  that  the  act  which  forbade 
Catholics  to  sit  in  parliament  did  not  for- 
bid them  to  be  elected  members.  Hence, 
acting  on  this  shrewd  view  of  the  state 
of  thiogs,  O'Connell  himself  became  a 
candidate  for  the  county  of  Clare,  in 
the  summer  of  1828,  and  announced 
that,  in  case  of  his  election,  he  could 
pass  to  the  speaker's  table  in  the  Plouse 
of  Commons  without  taking  any  ob- 
jectionable oath.  After  a  spirited  con- 
test he  was  declared  by  the  sheriff  to 
be  elected,  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
Catholics,  and  not  a  little  to  the  sur- 
prise and  alarm  of  the  Government. 

At  the  opening  of  parliament,  in 
February,  1828,  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and 
corporation  acts.  As  these  were  at 
this  date  of  little  effect,  being  practi- 
cally obsolete,  the  motion  was  carried 
without  difficulty.  The  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, meanwhile,  continued  its  active 
efforts;  meetings  were  held  almost 
daily,  and  the  rent  came  in  at  the  rate 
of  £1,000  a  week*     The  Marquis  of 

went  on  a  mission  to  rouse  np  the  people  of  that  r» 
giou ;  but  the  priacipal  result  was  the  renewal  of  old 
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Anglesea,  the  lord-lieutenant,  favored 
most  decidedly  tlie  claims  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  be  comraunicated  his  views 
to  the  Government  in  England.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  found  that  he 
must  act  with  promptness  and  firmness, 
and  either  put  down  by  military  force 
the  Catholic  agitation,  or  consent  to 
the  demands  which  they  made  so  stead- 
ily and  so  perseveringly.  lie  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  Peel,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  cany  out  into  action  his  present 
design. 

Parliament  met  early  in  February, 
1829,  and  the  king  recommended  early 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
As  "Wellington  was  determined  to  legis- 
late rather  than  negotiate,  various  meas- 
ures were  proposed  and  carried  through 
parliament  despite  the  earnest  o.p^Dosi- 
tion  of  the  Protestants  m  both  coun- 
tries. A  bill  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association  was  passed  in  March ;  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  warmly  de- 
bated in  both  houses,  but  became  a  law 
on  the  13th  of  April,  three  weeks  only 
after  it  was  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
ture ;  the  bill  abolishing  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders  was  next  passed,  by 
raising  the  county  franchise  to  ten 
pounds  for  every  freeholder. 

Thus,  after  thirty  years'  agitation 
and  pressure,  by  the  irresistible  prog- 
ress of  events,  and  by  that  necessity 
which  Peel  urged  as  an  excuse  for  his 
complete  change  of  opinion  and  action 

feuds  and  disputes.  The  Order  of  Pacificators  was 
started,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  weie  very  successful 


in  less  than  a  year — thus  emcmcipation 
was  effected,  and  the  Protestant  ascend- 
euc}^  destroyed  forever. 

O'Connell,  though  member  elect,  did 
not  hurry  himself  to  take  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. On  the  15th  of  May,  1829,  he 
was  intj  oduced  into  the  House  by  Lords 
Ebrington  and  Dungannon,  and  ad 
vanced  to  the  speaker's  table.  On  the 
oaths  being  tendered  to  him,  he  passed 
his  fingei-s  over  those  of  abjuration  and 
supremac}^,  and  refused  to  take  theni. 
The  circumstance  was  reported  to  the 
speaker,  who  immediately  ordered  him 
to  withdraw.  O'Connell  stood  for  a 
few  moments  in  perfect  silence,  when 
the  order  was  repeated,  and  he  claimed 
a  right  to  be  heard  in  his  place  in  de- 
fence of  his  seat.  The  speaker  again 
repeated  his  order  to  withdraw,  which 
O'Connell,  bowing  to  the  chair,  imme- 
diately obeyed.  A  long  debate  ensued, 
which  was  postponed  for  a  few  days. 
On  the  18th,  Peel  moved  that  O'Con- 
nell be  heard  at  the  bar.  The  success- 
ful leader  of  the  Catholics  made  a 
speech  of  two  hours,  very  eloquent,  and 
full  of  argumentative  appeals.  O'Con- 
nell was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  owing  to 
a  clause  in  the  Relief  Bill,  which  did 
not  admit  of  his  then  taking  his  seat. 
He  was  received,  as  may  be  supposed, 
with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
as  the  great  champion  of  national  rights 
and  glory.  A  new  writ  was  issued  for 
County  Clare,  and  O'Connell  was  re- 
turned without  opposition.     His  prog- 

in  reconciling  enemies,  and  rtmoring  lon|f-staadiim 

auimositiee. 
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ress  from  Enois  to  Dublin,  about  one 
hundrei  and  twenty  iiiles,  was  one 
grand    triumphal   procession ;    and,  at 


last,  he  had  gained  the  victory  of  bis 
life,  and  vindicated  his  right  to  sit  in 
parliament. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


Ireland's  intellectual  and  moral  position. 
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AS  a  relief  to  the  ordinary  and 
somewhat  tedious  details  of  civil 
and  political  history,  in  which  strug- 
gles for  liberty  and  aspirations  after 
freedom  occupy  almost  entire  attention, 
it  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  pause 
awhile,  and  invite  the  reader's  consider- 
ation to  some  other  matters,  more  es- 
pecially those  which  relate  to  the 
poets,  prose  writers,  philanthropists, 
etCj  of  Ireland. 

Though  so  oppressed  and  down-trod- 
den by  centuries  of  misrule  and  injus- 
tice, Ireland  has  always  been  distin- 
guished for  the  brilliancy  and  fervor  of 
her  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen.  Ire- 
land has  given  birth  to  men  of  the 
loftiest  genius,  of  the  most  wide-spread 


fame,  and  of  the  largest  influence  m 
the  forum,  as  well  as  in  the  domain  of 
learning  and  science ;  and  while  we  are 
far  from  having  any  wish  to  disparage 
or  undervalue  the  great  men  and  the 
noble  productions  of  other  lands,  we 
maintain  that  Ireland  has  done  her 
share,  and  more  than  her  share,  in  her 
contributions  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world's  literature. 

As  illustrating  these  general  remarks, 
we  shall  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  great  names  on  the  roll  of 
honor  of  Ireland's  sons.  "We  need  not 
attempt  here  to  speak  at  all  at  large  of 
such  names  as  Burke,  Grattan,  Curran, 
Sheridan,  Flood,  Wellington,  Rosse, 
and  the  like.     We  have  not  space  at 
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command  to  enter  into  any  disquisition 
upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Gold- 
smith, Lady  Morgan,  Miss  Edge  worth, 
Maginn,  Lover,  Carleton,  and  others. 
It  must  suffice  that  we  now  merely  al- 
-ude  to  these  gifted  sons  of  L-eland, 
and  use  the  page  or  two  we  have  to 
spare  in  speakiug  first  of  one  who  is, 
par  excellence^  the  most  honored  bard 
of  his  native  land. 

Thomas  Moore  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  poets  in  the  former  half  of 
the  present  century.  Born  May  28, 
1779,  in  Dublin,  of  parents  in  moderate 
position  in  life,  he  became  in  due 
time  a  fellow-student  at  Trinity  College 
with  Robert  Emmett,  and  other  active 
spirits  of  the  day.  Almost  iu  the  nur- 
sery he  began  to  rhyme,  and  to  give 
expression  to  his  conceptions  by  singing 
them  aloud.  He  wrote  odes  at  school, 
and  translated  Anacreon  in  College. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  Avent  to  Lon- 
don to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple ;  but  having  published  his  Anac- 
reon the  next  year,  and  thereby  been 
Introduced  into  literary  and  fashionable 
society,  he  gave  but  slight  attention  to 
the  law  and  its  dry  and  dull  details.  In 
1803  he  went  to  Bermuda  as  registrar 
to  the  admiralty ;  but  not  liking  the 
place,  and  pining  after  life  in  the  me- 
tropolis, he  left  his  office  in  the  hands 
of  a  deputy,  and  made  a  rapid  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
was  severe  upon  American  institutions 
and  the  like,  but  rather  through  want 
of  knowledge  than  malice  ;  and  in  later 
life  he  was  quite  ashamed,  and  wished 


to  recall  every  unpleasant  word.  The 
"  Odes  and  Epistles,"  in  which  Moore 
thus  vented  his  satire,  contained  worse 
things  than  satire,  indecency  and  very 
doubtful  morality.  Jeffrey  handled 
him  very  sharply  in  the  Edinburg  Re- 
view, and  Moore  challenged  the  re- 
viewer to  a  duel  in  consequence.  They 
met  at  Chalk  Farm,  August  12,  1806, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  police  from 
taking  one  another's  lives.  Subse- 
quently, these  two  m*.n,  so  unlike,  be- 
came warm  friends. 

For  some  years  Moore  lived  a  -gay 
life,  and  was  much  in  the  company 
of  Lord  Moira,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
other  Whig  peers;  but  did  little  or 
nothing  with  his  pen.  In  1811  he  j 
married  Miss  Dyke,  a  young  actress, 
with  whom  he  lived  happily,  and  for 
whom  he  began  to  make  literature  a 
profession.  Besides  jeux  (Tesprit  and 
political  squibs,  Moore  wrote  many 
songs  adapted  to  the  ancient  music  of 
Ireland,  and  entitled  "  Irish  Melodies." 
These  brought  him  great  fame,  and 
will  probably  always  remain  the  most 
popular  of  his  productions.  Between 
1814  and  1816  he  devoted  himself  to 
"Lalla  Rookh,"  an  oriental  romance, 
overflowing  with  Eastern  imagery  and 
melodiousness  of  composition.  Long- 
man paid  him  £3,000  for  it,  and  it 
attained  immense  popularity  and  suc- 
cess 

Without  undertaking  to  give  a  full 
list  of  Moore's  works,  we  may  mention 
that  he  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Sheridan" 
(1825);   "Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock" 
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(1824),  a  witty  political  effort;  "No- 
tices of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron,"  2  vols. 
(1830) ;  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald"  (1831);  "A  History  of 
L-eland"  (1835),  for  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia ;  made  a  collection  of  his 
poetical  works  in  10  vols.  (1842) ; 
wrote  occasionally  some  poetry  for  the 
columns  of  the  London  Times,  etc.  In 
1835  a  pension  of  £300  was  conferred 
on  him,  and  in  1850  £100  a  year  was 
settled  on  his  wife.  Moore  lived  most 
of  his  life  out  of  his  native  country  ; 
but  when  occasional  visits  were  paid  to 
Ireland,  he  was  received  with  enthusi- 
astic admiration  and  pride ;  for  his 
countrymen  felt  that  at  heart  he  was 
their  staunch  advocate  and  friend,  and 
that  he  had  more  than  once  displayed 
patriotism,  courage,  and  independence 
worthy  of  his  name  and  origin. 

Moore  died  February  26,  1852,  and 
bis  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspond- 
ence were  published  in  eight  volumes 
(1853-56),  edited  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell at  Moore's  special  request.  We  shall 
not  attempt  any  summing  up  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  Thomas  Moore ; 
but  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
the  words  of  an  ardent  countryman  of 
the  Bard  of  Erin : 

"Who  has  not  banqueted  on  the 
melody  of  his  inspired  muse?  Who 
has  not  plucked  wisdom  from  his  wit, 
delight  from  his  sentiment,  or  spirit 
from  his  strains?  Who  has  not  felt 
his  griefs  or  his  joys  expressed  by 
Thomas  Moore  ?  What  sentiment  has 
he  not  enrobed  in  the  lovely  drapery 


of  his  brilliant  fancy?  It  was  Moore 
who  won  homage  from  our  oppressors, 
while  he  told  them  unwelcome  truths, 
and  evoked  resistance  to  their  sway ; 
the  doing  which  any  other  man  would 
have  expiated  with  his  life  upon  the 
scaffold.  He  wrote  in  a  season  when 
it  was  literally  "  treason  to  love  and 
death  to  defend"  his  country.  The 
beauty  and  power  of  his  strains  para- 
lyzed the  uplifted  arm  of  his  enemies, 
and,  as  he  well  expressed  it — 

'  The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his  plains ; 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep ; 
Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy  chainw 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive,  and  weep ' 

All  this,  and  much  more,  has  been  re- 
alized for  Erin  by  the  poetry  of  her 
own  immortal  bard." 

Another  name,  akin  to  Moore's  ia 
poetic  fervor  and  ability,  and  even  su- 
perior to  him  in  the  keenness  and 
power  of  his  pen  in  poetic  composition, 
demands  brief  notice  at  our  hands, 
Thomas  Davis,  born  at  Mallow,  County 
Cork,  in  1814,  is  one  of  Ireland's  sons 
who  will  live  in  his  country's  history. 
An  ardent  and  whole-souled  patriate 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  with 
every  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  he 
stands  forth  as  one  not  among  the  least 
of  those  who  have  lived  and  breathed 
only  to  effect  the  repeal  of  the  hated 
Union  with  England,  and  the  entire 
independence  of  their  native  land.  Dis- 
tinguished as  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  prose 
writer,  Davis  has  contributed  some  of 
the  most  stirring  and  pathetic  piece? 
which  have  ever  appeared  in  the  pub 
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lie  press.  Journalism  is  now  so  potent 
an  iustruinent  in  the  world's  affairs,  so 
much  more  is  now  accomplished  by  it 
than  by  almost  any  other  mode,  that 
Thomas  Davis,  having  received  a  thor- 
ough education  at  Trinity  College,  early 
joined  himself  to  the  corps  of  writers 
for  the  "  Nation."  This  powerful  paper, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  oracle  and  hope 
of  Ireland.  It  has  awakened  every 
Irish  heart,  and  its  whole  aim  is  to  se- 
cure the  freedom  of  the  land  which 
gave  birth  to  the  O'Neils,  and  Sars- 
fields,  and  Tones,  and  Emmetts,  and 
thousands  of  other  patriots  and  states- 
men. And  for  years,  Davis  devoted 
himself  to  adding  force  and  vigor  to  its 
regular  issues.  Indeed,  his  life  was 
expended  in  its  service,  and  up  to 
the  last,  called  away  as  he  was  when 
only  comparatively  a  young  man,  Da- 
vis thought,  and  wrote,  and  labored 
through  its  columns  for  the  good  of  his 
beloved  country. 

Thomas  Davis  died  September  16, 
1845,  and  several  volumes  of  his  poetic 
and  other  contributions  to  the  "  Na- 
tion" have  been  published  by  sorrow- 
ing friends,  who  had  counted  largely 
upon  the  increased  and  increasing  field 
of  usefulness  which  he  was  yet  to  fill. 
As  specimens  of  his  ability,  we  give  an 
extract  or  two  from  a  volume  of  "  Lit- 
erary and  Historical  Essays,"  gathered 
from  the  "Nation."  They  will  help, 
better  than  any  thing  else  we  can  say, 
to  illustrate  the  spirit  and  energy  of 
the  man. 

In  speaking  of  "  The  History  of  To- 


Day,  Mr.  Davis  says:  "  From  1793  to 
1829 — for  thirty-six  years — the  Irish 
Catholics  struggled  for  emancipation. 
That  emancipation  was  but  admission 
to  the  bench,  the  inner  bar,  and  2:)arlia' 
ment.  It  was  won  by  self-denial,  ge- 
nius, vast  and  sustained  labors,  and 
lastly  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders — the  poor  veterans  of 
the  war — and  by  submission  to  insult- 
ing oaths ;  yet  it  was  cheaply  bought. 
Not  so  cheaply,  perchance,  as  if  won 
by  the  sword ;  for,  on  it  were  expended 
more  treasures,  more  griefs,  more  intel- 
lect, more  passion,  more  of  all  which 
makes  life  welcome,  than  had  been 
needed  for  war ;  still  it  was  cheaply 
bought,  and  Ireland  has  glorified  her- 
self, and  will  through  ages  triumph  in 
the  victory  of  '29.  Yet  what  was  eman- 
cipation compared  to  repeal  ?  The  one 
put  a  silken  badge  on  a  few  members 
of  one  profession ;  the  other  would 
give  to  all  professions  and  all  trades 
the  rank  and  riches  which  resident 
proprietors,  domestic  legislation,  and 
flourishing  commerce  infallibly  create. 
Emancipation  made  it  possible  for  Cath- 
olics to  sit  on  the  judgment-seat;  but 
it  left  a  foreign  administration  which 
has  excluded  them,  save  in  two  or 
three  cases,  where  over-topping  emi 
nence  made  the  acceptance  of  a  judg- 
ship  no  promotion  ;  and  it  left  the  lo 
cal  judges — those  with  whom  the  peo 
pie  had  to  deal — as  partial,  ignorant, 
and  bigoted  as  ever ;  while  repeal 
would  give  us  an  Irish  code  and  Irish- 
hearted  judges  in  every  court,  from  the 
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chancery  to  the  petty  sessions.  Eman- 
cipation dignified  a  dozen  Catholics  with 
a  senatorial  name  in  a  foreign  and  hos- 
tile legislature.  Repeal  would  give  us 
a  senate,  a  militia,  an  administration,  all 
our  own.  The  penal  code,  as  it  existed 
since  1*793,  insulted  the  faith  of  the 
Catholics,  restrained  their  liberties,  and 
violated  the  public  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
The  Union  has  destroyed  our  manufac- 
tures, prohibits  our  flag,  prevents  our 
commerce,  drains  our  rental,  crushes 
our  genius,  makes  our  taxation  a  trib- 
ute, our  representation  a  shadow,  our 
name  a  by-word.  It  were  nobler  to 
strive  for  repeal  than  to  get  emancipa- 
tior. 

"The  world  attended  us  with  its 
thoughts  and  prayers.  The  graceful 
genius  of  Italy  and  the  profound  intel- 
lect of  Germany  paused  to  wish  us 
well.  The  fiery  heart  of  France  tol- 
erated our  unarmed  efibrt,  and  prof- 
fei'ed  its  aid.  America  sent  us  money, 
thought,  love — she  made  herself  a  part 
of  Ireland  in  her  passions  and  her  or- 
ganization. From  London  to  the  wild- 
est settlement  which  throbs  in  the 
tropics,  or  shivers  nigh  the  pole,  the 
empire  of  our  misruler  was  shaken  .by 
our  effort.  To  all  earth  we  proclaimed 
our  wrongs.  To  man  and  God  we 
made  oath  that  we  would  never  cease 
to  strive,  till  an  Irish  nation  stood 
supreme  on  this  island.  The  genius 
which  roused  and  organized  us,  the 
energy  which  labored,  the  wisdom  that 
taught,  the  manhood  which  rose  up, 
the  patience   which  obeyed,  the  faith 


which  swore,  and  the  valor  that  strained 
for  action,  are  here  still,  experienced, 
recruited,  resolute.  The  future  shall 
realize  the  promise  of  the  past." 

Ireland's  people  are  depicted  with  a 
master-hand  :  "  We  have  never  con- 
cealed the  defects  or  flattered  the  good 
qualities  of  our  countrymen.  We  have 
told  them  in  good  faith  that  they 
wanted  many  an  attribute  of  a  free 
people,  and  that  the  true  way  to  com- 
mand happiness  and  liberty  was  by 
learning  the  arts  and  practising  the 
culture  that  fitted  men  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. Nor  was  it  until  we  saw  them 
thus  learning  and  thus  practising,  that 
our  faith  became  perfect,  and  that  we 
felt  entitled  to  say  to  all  men,  here  is 
a  strife  in  which  it  will  be  stainless 
glory  to  be  even  defeated. 

"  In  a  climate  soft  as  a  mother's 
smile,  on  a  soil  fruitful  as  God's  love, 
the  Irish  peasant  mourns.  Consider 
his  griefs  !  They  begin  in  the  cradle  ; 
they  end  in  the  grave.  Suckled  by  a 
breast  that  is  supplied  from  unwhole- 
some or  insufficient  food,  and  that  is 
fevered  with  anxiety ;  reeking  with 
the  smoke  of  an  almost  chimneyless 
cabin  ;  assailed  by  wind  and  rain  when 
the  weather  rages ;  breathing,  when  it 
is  calm,  the  exhalations  ef  a  rotten 
roof,  of  clay  walls,  and  of  manure, 
which  gives  his  only  chance  of  food — 
he  is  apt  to  perish  in  his  infancy.  Or 
he  survives  all  this  (happy  if  he  have 
escaped  from  gnawing  scrofula  or  fa- 
miliar fever),  and,  in  the  same  cabin, 
with  rags  instead  of  his  mother's  breast, 
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and   lumpers  instead    of   bis    mother's 
milk,  he  spends  his  childhood. 

"Aristocracy  of  Ireland,  will  ye  do 
nothing  ?  Will  ye  do  nothing  for  fear  ? 
The  body  who  best  know  Ireland,  the 
body  that  keep  Ireland  within  the  law 
— the  repeal  committee — declare  that 
unless  some  great  change  take  place, 
an  agrarian  war  may  ensue !  Do  ye 
know  what  that  is,  and  how  it  would 
come?  The  rapid  multiplication  of 
outi-ages,  increased  violence  by  magis- 
trates, collisions  between  the  people 
and  the  police,  coercive  laws  and  mil- 
itary force,  the  violation  of  houses,  the 
suspension  of  industry,  the  conflux  of 
discontent,  pillage,  massacre,  war,  the 
gentry  shattered,  the  peasantry  con- 
quered and  decimated,  or  victorious 
and  ruined  (for  who  could  rule  them  ?) 
— tlier'e  is  an  agrarian  insurrection  ! 
May  Heaven  guard  us  from  it !  May 
the  fear  be  vain  !" 

Another  of  Ireland's  honored  sons, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
his  countrymen  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  was  that  distinguished  re- 
former and  philanthropist,  the  Reverend 
Theobald  Mathew,  familiarly  known, 
in  Europe  and  America,  as  "  Father 
Mathew."  He  was  born  in  Tipperary, 
October  10,  1790.  Though  left  an  or- 
phan at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted 
by  an  aunt,  and  helped  forward  in  his 
education ;  and  after  a  course  of  study 
at  Maynooth,  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  Dublin,  in  lvS14.  The  chief  scene  of 
his  labors  was  in  Cork,  where  for  more 
than  twenty  years  he  devoted  himself 


to  the  interests  of  his  flock,  with  a 
zeal  and  patience  worthy  of  his  high  vo- 
cation. The  love  and  reverence  of 
the  poor  were,  we  are  assured,  almost 
boundless  ;  the  favor  and  countenance 
of  those  among  the  higher  ranks  were 
also  freely  bestowed  upon  him ;  and 
had  he  done  no  more  than  labor  in  his 
quiet,  obscure  position  in  Cork  and  its 
vicinity,  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  all  honor  and  praise. 

But  when  the  subject  of  temperance, 
or  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
became  a  matter  of  public  interest  (in 
1838  and  1839),  Father  Mathew  en- 
tered into  it  with  all  his  heart.  He 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  const- quent  upon  drunken- 
ness, he  had  noted  too  often  the  hard 
lot  of  the  drunkard's  wife  and  children, 
not  to  have  all  his  sympathies  aroused 
to  seek  out  some  way  and  means  by 
which  the  downward,  degrading  course 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  could  be 
arrested.  He  began  with  the  people 
immediately  around  and  about  him, 
and  was  very  successful.  A  pledge 
was  prepared  and  administered,  and, 
what  was  better,  was  hepty  to  the  won- 
derful improvement  of  those  brought 
under  Father  Mathew's  influence.  "  Con- 
firmed drunkards,  whose  days  and 
nights  were  passed  in  a  maze  of  intox- 
ication, profane  swearing,  and  every 
species  of  crime,  were  seen  suddenly 
awakened  from  their  stupor  of  infamy 
— were  seen  becoming  industrious, 
cleanly,  better  clothed,  more  frequently 
in  the  church,  and  never  in  the  Dublic 
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house.  Their  wives  and  little  children 
proclaimed,  in  tlieir  cheerful  eyes,  the 
happy  results  of  temperance.  Father 
Mathew,  wlio  had  been  the  agent  of 
this  change,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
people,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a 
thrice-blessed  man.  His  words  were 
the  words  of  a  prophet;  and  the  pledges 
plighted  in  his  presence  were  vows  to 
Heaven  which  it  were  perdition  to 
break."  This  great  and  good  man  was 
ere  long  called  on  to  labor  in  a  wider 
sphere.  He  visited  Limerick,  and  ad- 
ministered the  pledge  to  more  than 
fifty  thousand.  At  Gal  way  one  hun- 
dred thousand  took  the  pledge  in  two 
days.  His  greatest  triumph  was  in 
Dublin,  which  he  visited  in  March, 
1840.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him, 
and  listen  to  his  persuasive  appeals  in 
favor  of  teetotalism.  Ten  thousand 
were  enrolled  on  the  first  day.  The 
whole  city  was  stirred  up;  thousands 
upon  thousands,  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
flocked  around  him,  vowing,  upon  their 
bended  knees,  under  the  wide  canopy 
of  heaven,  and  before  their  God  and 
their  country,  to  be  temperate  for  ever- 
more. 

Thenceforth,  Father  Mathew  became 
the  "  Apostle  of  Temperance,"  and  con- 
verts, numbered  by  the  million,  have 
been  enrolled  among  those  vowing 
never  to  touch  liquor  in  any  shape  or 
form.  He  next  went  to  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  other  places  in 
England,  where  he  was  listened  to  with 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  Father  Mathew's 
pledge  •  "  I  promise,  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  a  mem- 


earnest  and  increasing  interest.  Sub- 
sequently he  extended  his  philanthropic 
labors  to  the  United  States,  and  lec- 
tured in  the  principal  cities  with  very 
great  success.  He  returned  to  L^.land 
in  the  autumn  of  1851,  and  five  years 
afterwards,  December  8,  1856,  he  died 

The  beneficial  results  of  Father  Ma- 
thew's labors  can  hardly  be  fully  esti- 
mated. In  Ireland,  especially,  he  has 
accomplished  that  for  millions  of  his 
countrymen,  without  which,  if  they 
were  to  gain  entire  independence  of 
England's  control,  they  could  neither 
enjoy  nor  retain  their  freedom.  A 
brighter  day  has  dawned  upon  Ireland 
since  that  long-suffering  country  has 
begun  to  realize  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  labors  of  the  zealous,  single- 
hearted,  devoted  Father  Mathew. 

Mr.  George  Lewis  Smyth,  in  his 
"Ireland:  Historical  and  Statistical," 
speaks  of  the  movement  associated  with 
Father  Mathew's  name  in  terms  worthy 
of  being  quoted.  Writing  in  1849,  he 
says :  "  This  movement  is  one  of  the 
most  striking,  significant,  and  satisfac- 
tory of  modern  times.  A  whole  pop- 
ulation, obedient  to  the  pious  solicita- 
tion of  a  simple  friar,  fall  down  on 
their  knees  in  the  public  streets,  and 
renounce,  before  heaven  and  the  world^ 
a  debasing  vice.  They  carry  away 
with  them  the  friar's  blessing,  and 
an  approving  conscience,  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  keeping  of  their  pledge, 
and    these    sufiSce    for   the   purpose.* 


ber  of  the  Teetotal  Temperance  Society,  to  abstam 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  unless  recommended  ff*r 
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And  they  will  suffice.  The  temper  of 
the  people,  the  exigencies  of  their  coiv 
^ition,  and  the  salutary  effects  produced 
by  the  improvement,  are  the  sure  guai-- 
antees  of  its  continuance.  We  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  other  changes 
which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people,  to  be  satisfied  that  this  one  will 
be  maintained.  They  have  ceased  to 
appear  as  a  distinct  and  disqualified 
caste;  they  have  commanded  the  exer- 
cise of  political  rights  in  a  manner  new 
and  fiir  more  independent  than  a  short 
time  ago  they  could  have  believed  pos- 
sible ;  they  have  felt  themselves  rising 
in  the  scale  of  societj^,  and  heard  the 
public  voice  in  all  directions  sympa- 
thizing aloud  with  their  remaining 
grievances,  and  emphatically  demand- 
ing their  removal.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  humblest  Irishman  must 
have  taken  up  a  fresh  idea  of  his  own 
value,  and  have  felt  himself  impelled 
to  offer  some  public  test  or  demonstra- 
tion of  the  sense  growing  within  him 
of  acquired  superiority.    But  that,  while 

medical  purposes,  and  to  discourage,  by  all  means  in 
my  power,  the  practice  of  intoxication  in  others."  Af- 
ter having  said  this  slowly  and  distinctly,  Father  Ma- 
khew  passed  from  person  to  persot  and  making  the 


he  continued  a  drunkard,  would  alu'ays 
be  impossible.  Intoxication  reduces  all 
grades  and  minds  to  the  same  low  level, 
and  there  confounds  them.  Considera- 
tion in  society,  which  an  Irishman  pri- 
zes,  was  thus  unattainable ;  and  long 
before  good  Father  Mathew  appeared, 
the  Irishman  must  have  had  a  longing 
desire  urging  upon  his  heart  the  aban- 
donment of  so  vile  a  habit  and  freedom 
fi-om  the  enslaving  bonds  that  prevent- 
ed  him  from  enjoying  the  full  and  un- 
disputed reputation  of  being  a  regener- 
ated individual Rescued  for  the 

future  from  the  danger  of  being  dragged 
into  this  whirlpool  of  I'uin  (i.  e.^  drunk- 
enness), the  Irishman  will  find  that  he 
has  a  legitimate  claim  to  a  distinct 
grade  in  society,  and  he  will  maintain 
and  improve  the  claim,  because  he  will 
not  be  slow  to  discover  that  by  so  do- 
ing he  will  add  to  his  fortune,  while  he 
gratifies  his  pride.'" 

All  honor,  then,  be  to  this  good 
man,  this  noble  philanthropist,  and 
may  his  name  from  henceforth  and  ever 
be  held  in  perpetual  memory  ! 


sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead,  repeated  the  usual 
form  of  Roman  Catholic  blessing :  "  I  bless  thee  in  th« 
name  of  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Qhoet     Amen. 


mXadifc-.RA. 


Kogers 
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rj^HE  position  of  Daniel  O'Connell 
-■-  in  the  Englisli  parliament  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  one 
for  the  interests  of  Ireland.  Lofty  ex- 
pectations were  entertained  in  regard 
to  what  he  was  about  to  accomplish, 
and  the  confidence  and  enthusiastic  de- 
votion of  his  countrymen  were  un- 
bounded. His  great  ability,  his  bold- 
ness, his  zeal,  and  his  eloquence  bad 
proven   his   admirable   fitness  for  the 

8S 


position  of  the  leader  of  Irishmen  in 
their  own  land  ;  it  now  remained  to  be 
demonstrated  in  how  far  his  remark- 
able powers  could  be  employed  in  the 
imperial  legislature  in  furthering  the 
one  great  object  of  his  life,  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  a 
parliament  for  his  native  country. 

O'Connell's  course  in  parliament  was 
characterized  by  his  usual  sagacity  and 
shrewdness  and  was  well  calculated  to 
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promote  the  ends  to  wliicli  lie  had 
pledged  himself.  It  was  not  long, 
moreover,  before  his  influence  began 
to  make  itself  manifest  in  various  ways. 
In  May,  1830,  O'Connell  introduced  a 
motion  for  reform  in  parliament,  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot  at 
elections.  This  motion,  though  it  met 
with  no  favor  or  support  at  the  time, 
was  a  significant  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  O'Connell,  and  the  far-reaching 
aims  had  in  view  by  himself  and  his 
compeers. 

George  IV.  ended  a  vicious  and  al- 
most worthless  life  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  William 
IV.  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  July, 
and  writs  issued  for  an  election  of  mem- 
bers for  the  new  parliament  to  meet  in 
November.  Much  excitement  pre- 
vailed, both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
have  members  returned  so  as  to  sup- 
port the  views  of  the  tories  and  oppo- 
nents of  reform  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
carry  forward  the  extension  of  popular 
privileges  on  the  other.  In  fact,  reform 
was  loudly  called  for,  and  great  agita- 
tion and  excitement  prevailed. 

When  parliament  met  again,  No- 
vember, 1830,  the  Wellington  and  Peel 
ministry  speedily  found  themselves  in 
a  minority,  and  so  of  course  resigned. 
Earl  Grey  then  became  prime-minister. 
Lord  Melbourne  was  made  home  secre- 
tary. Brougham  became  lord-chancellor, 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  was  again  sent 
to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  with  Mr. 


Stanley  as  his  chief  secretary,  and  Plun- 
kett  was  made  Irish  chancellor.     The 
appointment  of  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea  it  was   supposed  would   prove  of 
great  service  to  the  government,  as  he 
had  been  very  popular  in  Ireland,  be- 
cause of  his  favoring  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion (see  p.  768) ;  but  the  result  did  not 
answer  the  expectation  of  government. 
Dublin   was  full   of  agitation  and  ex- 
citement on  political  questions,  and  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the   country  there 
seemed  to  be  a  determination  to  pro 
ceed   to   ulterior  movements.      Eman- 
cipation was  only  a  part  of  what  the 
Catholics  wanted  and  were  resolved  to 
attain.     Repeal,  as  O'Connell  announ- 
ced, was  the  grand  object  to  be  reached, 
and  repeal  O'Connell  bent  all  his  ener 
gies   to   favor   and  push  forward.     In 
January,  1829,  he  said,  that  in  order  to 
accomplish   repeal  he   would  give  up 
emancipation  and  every  other  measure, 
and  that  his  exertions  for  such  an  ob- 
ject would  meet  with  the  co-operation 
of  all  sects  and  parties. 

The  lord-lieutenant  met  with  a  cold, 
reception  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin  ;  and 
when  he  took  the  ground  of  putting  a 
stop  to  all  public  meetings  for  agitating 
repeal,  as  seditious  and  unlawful,  he 
found  arrayed  against  him  all  the  in 
fluence  of  O'Connell  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland. 

In  January,  1831,  O'Connell  and 
seven  of  his  fellow- workers  were  arrest- 
ed as  trespassers  against  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant's proclamation  forbidding  as- 
semblages for  discussing  political  topics. 
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Soon  after,  the  grand-jury  found  true 
bills  against  O'Connell  and  the  others, 
and  the  trial  was  had  in  February.  It 
resulted  in  their  conviction,  but  judg- 
ment was  deferred.  O'Connell  asserted 
boldly  that  the  government  would  not 
proceed  to  sentence  him  ;  and  he  was 
right  in  so  saying,  for  the  government 
was  so  situated  in  pai'liament  as  to  need 
all  the  support  and  help  of  O'Connell 
and  the  Irish  members.  The  act  under 
which  the  Liberator  was  tried  expired 
in  June,  and  his  legal  criminality  ex- 
pired of  course  with  it.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  this  prosecution  greatly 
increased  O'Connell's  popularity  with 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  he  used 
the  power  he  possessed  in  urging  on 
the  cry  for  repeal  of  the  Union. 

In  parliament,  the  ministry  intro- 
duced a  plan  for  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  England. 
The  necessity  of  some  action  on  this 
subject  was  universally  felt,  and  Lord 
John  Russell's  bill,  which  was  brought 
into  the  Commons  in  March,  1831, 
passed  the  house  by  a  considerable 
majority.  In  the  Lords,  however,  it 
met  with  determined  opposition,  and 
was  thrown  out  in  October.  Immense 
excitement  prevailed  in  consequence. 
The  houses  of  various  noblemen  were 
attacked,  and  their  owners  who  op- 
posed the  bill  were  hooted  at  in  the 
streets  of  London.  The  ministry  had 
no  alternative,  and  so  parliament  was 
dissolved. 

O'Connell  w^,  as  usual,  actively  en- 
gaged in  rousing  the  people  to  contend 


earnestly  for  their  rights,  and  so  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  which  his  presence 
excited  everywhere,  that  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea  and  government  in  Ireland 
were  able  to  make  but  feeble  opposition 
to  his  commanding  influence  and  his 
eloquent  appeals  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  at  the  trials  for  political  of- 
fences, held  at  Limerick,  Galway,  Ros- 
common, and  other  places.  In  fact. 
O'Connell's  popularity  was  unbounded 
Wherever  he  went  through  England  or 
Scotland,  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  greeted  his  approach.  He 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  further 
reform  in  the  British  Constitution ; 
demanded  the  reform  of  the  House  ot 
Lords,  by  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
privileges;  demanded  annual  or  trien- 
nially  elected  parliaments,  the  ballot 
and  universal  suffrage,  and  for  his  na- 
tive country  the  fullest  measures  of 
equal  political  privileges  with  England, 
or  the  restoration  of  her  native  parlia- 
ment ;  and  these  demands  were  second- 
ed and  heartily  approved  by  millions  of 
the  English  people. 

Parliament  met  in  December,  1831, 
and  the  subject  of  reform  came  up  al- 
most immediately.  So  strong  had  been 
the  public  expression  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  the  necessity  of  this  reform, 
that  parliament  felt  it  a  duty  to  give 
the  matter  the  earliest  attention  and 
settlement.  The  debate  was  protracted 
and  earnest  in  the  House,  but  the  bill 
passed,  March  22d,  1832.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  others  strongly  opposed  the  reform 
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measures.  The  bill  was  read  the 
second  time,  April  14th,  and  discussed 
in  committee  early  in  May.  The  min- 
istry resigned ;  but  as  a  new  one  could 
not  be  formed  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  Earl  Grev  and  his  fellow-work- 
ers  were  recalled,  and  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1832,  the  reform-bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  as 
applicable  to  Ireland,  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  May  2 2d,  and  was  car- 
ried through  both  houses  by  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  It  gave  five  new 
members  to  Ireland  ;  but  as  the  leaders 
and  agitators,  in  behalf  of  reform,  de- 
manded at  least  twenty-five  additional 
members,  as  well  as  an  extension  of  the 
franchise,  there  was  great  disappoint- 
ment at  this  meagre  result,  and  consid- 
erable indignation  at  the  course  pursued 
by  the  government.*  O'Connell,  who 
had  laid  aside,  for  the  time,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  repeal  question,  in  order  to 
obtain  all  the  possible  benefits  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  now  resumed  his 
active  interest  and  efforts  in  this  and 
all  other  movements  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  political  power  and  influence 
of  the  Catholics  in  L'eland.  The  bur- 
den of  tithes  was  denounced,  the  de- 
mand for  abolition  of  these  oppressive 
and  odious  exactions,  as  they  were  held 

•  "Ireland,"  Bays  Mr.  O'Brennan,  "got  only  five  addi- 
tional members,  who  increased  our  representatives  to 
105.  About  40  members  were  returned  at  the  general 
election,  pledged  to  support  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Kad  not  the  elective  franchise  been  unjustly  withheld 
from  the  people,  nearly  aU  the  constituencies  would  have 
returned  repealers,  all  sects  and  parties  being  convinced 
ihat  nothing  short  of  a  parliament  in  College  Green, 


to  be,  was  warmly  discussed,  and  much 
and  vigorous  exertion  was  bestowed  in 
endeavoring  to  agree  upon  a  settlement 
of  this  vexed  question.  In  fact,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  established  church 
in  Ireland  was  gone  into,  in  this  and 
subsequent  sessions  of  parliament ;  and 
the  ministry  finally  gave  way  so  far  as 
to  abolish  ten  bishoprics  and  throw  off 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  tax. 

The  new  parliament,  under  the  re- 
form act,  met  in  January,  1833.  The 
Irish  representation  was  largely  made 
up  of  friends  and  followers  of  O'Con- 
nell, who  had  been  particularly  active 
in  connection  with  the  Trades'  Union 
the  Volunteers,  and  other  associations 
engaged  in  political  movements  in  Ire- 
land. 

In  February,  Earl  Grey  introduced 
the  coercion  bill  for  Ireland,  based  upon 
the  fact  that  disturbances  and  violations 
of  law  were  so  prevalent  that  decided 
measures  must  be  taken  to  repress 
them.  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed 
by  O'Connell  and  others,  who  moved 
various  and  important  amendments; 
but  it  became  a  law  by  the  close  of  the 
month  of  March.  The  lord-lieutenant, 
acted  upon  the  powers  given  him,  put- 
ting a  stop  to  political  gatherings.  Vol- 
unteers' associations,  etc.  Agitation,  it 
was  hoped,  would  gradually  diminish ; 

Dublin,  could  restore  this  country  to  a  secure  and  per 
manent  condition  of  national  prosperity.  Such  an  as- 
sembly would  check  the  drain  of  absenteeism,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  our  poverty,  and  would 
cherish  and  enlarge  our  manufactures,  make  trade 
flourish,  and  keep  the  gentry  at  home  to  watch  over 
and  encourage  native  industry.  An  Irish  parliament 
would  heal  all  our  miseries." 
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but  every  such  hope  was  delusive ;  for 
O'Connell  and  the  Irish  patriots  who 
were  joined  with  hiin  were  determined 
never  to  cease  agitating  the  subject  of 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union,   until   success 
crowned  their  efforts.     At  the  opening 
of  parliament  in  1834,  the  king  declared 
that  he  would  uphold  the  Union  be- 
tweeu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the 
utmost  cost,  and  with  all  the  power  of 
the  State.     This  declaration  O'Connell 
met  some  time  after  by  a  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Union 
had  not  only  been  singularly  disastrous 
to  Ireland,  but  also  greatly  injurious  to 
England,  and  that  it  was  expedient  that 
it  be  immediately  repealed.     The  great 
discussion  on  the  Repeal  question  took 
place,  April  22,  1834,  when  O'Connell 
made  one  of  his  noblest  efforts,  giving 
a   history  of  the  connection    between 
England  and  Ireland  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  detailing  the  oppressions  in- 
flicted on  his  native  country  during  600 
years  by  the   tyrannical   Saxon.     Mr. 
Spring  Rice  and  Mr.  E.  Tennant,  both 
Irish  members,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
government,    and   undertook   to  show 
how  greatly  Ireland  had  advanced  in 
wealth,  commerce,  and  resources,  since 
the  Union ;  how  Cork,  Belfast,  Gal  way, 
and  Wexford  had  increased  their  ship- 
ping;  and   what   a  prospect   for    the 
future  lay  open  before  Ireland,  if  she 
could  only  be  freed  from  the  mischiev- 
ous political  agitation,  which  lay  as  an 
insuperable  incubus  on  her  prosperity. 
The  debate  was  kept  up  for  a  week ; 
but,  on  a  division,  there  were  five  hun- 


dred and  twent37-three  votes  against  the 
motion,  and  only  thirty-eight  in  its 
favor.  Ministers,  immediately  after  the 
division,  brought  forward  a  series  of 
resolutions,  declaring  the  Union  at 
present  existing  with  Ireland  forever 
indissoluble ;  but  pledging  parliament 
and  the  king  to  redress  all  proved 
abuses  to  be  found  there. 

On  a  change  in  the  ministry,  in  1835, 
Earl  Grey  having  retired  and  Lord 
Melbourne  having  assumed  the  pre 
miership,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  with 
Lord  Morpeth  as  chief  secretary.  O'Con 
nell  had  certain  overtures  made  to  him, 
on  condition  of  his  giving  up  repeal 
agitation,  to  introduce  and  carry  out 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  reform 
in  Ireland.  O'Connell  was  not  unwil- 
ling to  listen  to  these  advances,  as  we 
learn  in  a  letter  written  by  him  in 
May,  1835 : 

"  Here  I  am,  for  one,  fully  determin- 
ed to  contribute  all  I  can  to  the  success 
of  this  experiment.  The  union,  fairly 
tried,  may,  as  some  expect,  produce 
honest  and  good  government,  and  con- 
sequent tranquillity  and  prosperity,  in 
Ireland.  If  it  do  so,  all  that  we  desire 
to  obtain  by  the  Repeal  will  be  realized 
— a  result  which  I  fervently  hope  for, 
but  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  I  confi- 
dently anticipate.  But  such  a  result 
would  please  everybody,  and,  in  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  her 
patriots  would  have  their  glorious  re- 
ward. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
periment fails,  and  then,  after  honestly 
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applying  all  the  powers  of  a  friendly- 
hut  united  legislature  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people, 
•t  is  proved  to  demonstration  that  no- 
thing can  cure  the  evils  arising  from 
provincial  degradation,  fi'om  the  ab- 
sence of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  great 
landed  proprietors,  but  a  domestic  le- 
gislature in  a  nation  of  more  than  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants,  why,  then  we 
will  demand  'the  repeal'  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  and  we  shall  be  joined  in  the 
cry  by  all  the  rational  and  right-think- 
ing men  of  Great  Britain." 

The  new  lord-lieutenant  arrived  in 
Dublin  in  May,  1835,  and  almost  im- 
mediately became  popular,  as  well  by 
his  attractive  manners  as  by  his  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land. Every  thing  was  done  that  could 
be  done  to  quiet  and  soothe  the  public 
mind;  places  under  government  were 
freely  bestowed  ;  popular  leaders  were 
raised  to  office ;  lucrative  positions  were 
given  to  such  men  as  Sheil,  O'Dwyer, 
O'Connell's  son  and  son-in-law,  O'Far- 
rell,  and  others;  the  liberator  was 
offered  a  judgeship  worth  j64,000  a 
year,  and  was  entertained  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  at  a  state  banquet ;  prisoners 
for  political  offences  were  liberally  par- 
doned; and,  in  short,  the  government 
was  so  free  in  its  use  of  patronage  and 
its  holding  out  expectations  of  great 
good  from  the  present  course  of  things, 
that  for  the  time  being  the  repeal  cry 
was  entirely  hushed.  But,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  "  experiment" 
failed  of  accomplishing  any  real  good 


for  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  Lord 
Mulgrave,  the  popular  and  cultivated 
lord-lieutenant,  was  recalled  early  in 
1839. 

During  the  following  session  (1836) 
Mr.  Sheil  brought  forward  the  subject 
of  the  orange  lodges,  with  a  view  to 
their  suppression,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
their  extent  and  tendencies;  and  this 
was  backed  up  by  a  resolution  of  Mr. 
Hume's,  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  the 
orange  lodges  which  were  known  to  ex- 
ist in  the  army,  which  he  alleged  were 
not  only  an  insult  to  Ireland,  but  also 
treasonable  towards  the  countr}^.  A 
law  was  then  passed  by  parliament 
against  all  and  every  kind  of  secret  so- 
cieties, in  which  the  freemasons,  and 
other  social  and  friendly  brotherhoods, 
were  included,  and  which  completely 
suppressed  the  orange  system  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  army.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  1834,  an  act  had  been 
passed  for  an  extensive  reform  of  the 
municipal  corporations  of  England  and 
Wales,  founded  on  the  elective  prin- 
ciple of  the  great  reform-bill;  which 
had  been  found,  from  experience,  to  be 
of  vast  utility  in  opening  those  exclu- 
sive bodies  to  general  competition,  and 
in  sweeping  away  an  immense  number 
of  most  gross  corruptions.  This  prin- 
ciple it  was  now  proposed  to  carry  out 
also  in  Ireland,  and  a  committee  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  that  desirable 
object. 

The    imperial    legislature    professed 
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Itself  to  be  anxious  to  benefit,  in  any 
and  every  way  possible,  the  people  of 
Ireland.     By  the  granting  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,   it   was    conceived,    had    been 
placed  on  a  political  level  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects.     By  the  ex- 
tension of  municipal  reform,  they  hoped, 
by  giving  the  middle  classes  an  active 
participation   in  the   local,    as  well  as 
general,  government  of  the  country,  to 
increase  their  personal  dignity  and  self- 
respect.     It   was  now  proposed  to  re- 
lease the  lower  classes  from  the  abject 
thraldom  in  which  they  were  held,  by 
giving  them  a  title  to  relief,  in  times  of 
adversity,  upon  the  landed  and  other 
property,  by  the  introduction  of  a  judi- 
cious  system    of  poor-laws;    and  thus 
gave  them  from  the  degradation  of  that 
eleemosynary   relief,    upon   which,    in 
periods  of  distress,  they  had  hitherto 
solely  to  depend. 

Parliament  met  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1836,  when  it  was  opened  by 
the  king  in  person  ;  who,  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  laid  these  several 
topics  before  the  legislature.  Mr. 
O'LogVlin,  the  attorney-general,  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House ;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
having  made  numerous  amendments,  to 
which  the  lower  House  did  not  agree, 
the  bill  was  lost. 

The  Irish  Tithe-Bill  was  firs^  mooted 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1836,  by  Lord  Morpeth,  who 
tnsted   that   he  should  neutralize  all 


opposition  by  moving  a  resolution,  in 
the  adoption  of  which  all  parties  m"'ght, 
without  at  all  compromising  themselves, 
combine.  His  resolution  was,  "  That 
it  is  expedient  to  commute  the  composi- 
tion of  tithes  in  Ireland  in  a  rent-charge, 
payable  by  the  owners  of  estates,  and 
thus  make  a  further  provision  for  the 
better  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  dues 
and  revenues."  By  this  process  it  was 
expected  that  nearly  £100,000  would 
be  gained  for  other  purposes  ;  and  out 
of  this  sum  he  proposed  to  appropriate 
£50,000  to  educational  and  other  simi- 
lar purposes.  The  bill  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  was  deferred  for  the 
present.  Meanwhile,  the  clergy  issued 
processes  to  collect  the  tithes,  and  were 
sustained  by  the  highest  law  authorities. 

The  Catholics  were  exasperated  at 
these  proceedings,  and  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  where 
O'Connell  was  the  leading  spirit,  tithes 
were  denounced  altogether,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  intense  indignation  was  roused. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  made  very  great 
exertions  to  secure  and  sustain  what 
they  considered  to  be  their  rights  under 
the  constitution,  and  to  counteract  the 
designs  of  the  Catholics. 

The  year  183*7  opened  with  lowering 
clouds  over  Ireland.  Neither  Catholic 
nor  Protestant  was  satisfied ;  and  there 
was  too  much  room  for  discontent  and 
disturbance,  if  not  serious  outbreaks  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  sub- 
ject of  relief  to  the  poor  was  fully  and 
carefully  discussed,  based  upon  the  re» 
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port  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Lord  John  Russell  to  'Ireland  to  ex- 
amine into  the  actual  condition  of  the 
poor.  Mr.  Nichols'  report  was  full,  ac- 
curate, and  clearly  arranged.  He  stated 
that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  la- 
borers varied  fi'om  sixpence  to  twelve- 
pence  a  day  ;  the  average  was  about 
eight-and-a-half.  The  earnings  of  la- 
borers, on  an  average  of  the  whole  class, 
did  not  exceed  two  shillings  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  for  the 
whole  year  round ;  from  which  miser- 
able income  a  man  and  his  family  were 
to  feed  and  clothe  themselves!  The 
number  of  persons  out  of  work,  and  in 
distress,  during  thirty  weeks  of  the 
year,  was  estimated  at  585,000 ;  and 
the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  at  not  less  than 
1,800,000,— making,  in  the  whole,  2,385, 
000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, who  might  be  said  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  charitable  support  for  six 
months  in  every  year ;  that  the  support 
of  the  poor  fell  exclusively  on  the  farm- 
ing and  cotter  class  ;  and  the  voluntary 
relief  aiforded  by  these  he  valued  at 
near  a  million  sterling  per  annum. 

The  poor-law  of  Lord  John  Russell 
was  based  upon  Mr.  Nichols'  report. 
He  proposed  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
compulsory  rates  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  but  in  order  to  render  the  relief 
efficacious,  so  that  improper  persons 
should  not  receive  the  relief  thus  de- 
vised, he  annexed  a  condition,  that  all 
who  required  relief  should  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  workhouse,  where 


they  would  meet  with  worse  fare  and 
work  harder  for  their  support  than 
when  they  were  working  for  any  other 
master  than  the  parish.  In  order  to 
insure  a  right  feeling  among  the  several 
bodies,  or  boards  of  guardians,  who 
would  li;ive  the  immediate  direction  of 
all  the  parishes,  he  proposed  altogether 
to  exclude  clergymen,  whatever  their 
principles  might  be.  The  measure  was 
argued  and  re-argued.  O'Connell  and 
others  opposed  it  strongly,  and  it  was 
laid  aside  for  that  session  on  account  of 
the  king's  death.  It  was  taken  up 
again  the  next  session,  and,  early  in  the 
year  1838,  passed  by  large  majorities. 
Money  was  granted  for  the  erection  of 
poor-houses  to  the  extent  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  the  whole 
machinery  for  this  vast  effort  to  benefit 
the  poor  in  Ireland  was  soon  after 
brought  into  operation. 

A  Catholic  writer,  who  sympathizes 
with  the  labors  of  O'Connell  and  his 
fellow-workers  in  opposition  to  the 
poor-law,  asserts  that  "  this  measure 
has  proved  a  signal  failure.  The  peo- 
ple, in  most  cases,  refuse  to  pass  a  rate. 
There  is  no  money  to  be  found  by  the 
commissioners;  and  the  consequence 
is,  the  poor  in  many  places  are  dis- 
charged upon  the  country,  and  live 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  charitable,  as 
they  formerly  did." 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  going  into 
details,  or  of  enlarging  upon  the  vast 
influence  and  power  exerted  by  O'Con- 
nell in  his  country's  affairs.  Suffice  it 
here    to    say,   that  for    several    years 
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O'Connell  devoted  his  best  energies  to 
the  one  great  topic  on  which  he  had 
staked  his  future  life  and  powers,  as 
the  Liberator  of  Ireland.  Repeal  was 
steadily  and  forcibly  advocated  in  par- 
liament and  out  of  it ;  O'Connell  never 
los«  ^ight  of  it  when  dealing  with  the 
m&dses,  as  well  in  England  as  in  Ire- 
land ;  Kepeal  was  his  battle-cry,  and  he 
spared  no  way  or  means  to  further  its 
advance.  Associations  were  formed 
well  calculated  to  set  forward  the 
cause,  and  these  exercised  great  influ- 
ence in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  ;  and,  in 
fact,  all  through  the  reign  of  William 
rV.,  O'Connell  was  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  successive  administrations,  was 
ever  busy  in  keeping  alive  the  agita- 
tion of  the  great  question,  was  wearied 
by  no  labor,  appalled  by  no  difficulties, 
discouraged  by  no  disappointments,  and 
resolute  in  persisting  to  the  end  in  press- 
ing a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice  to  Ireland,  and  as  an 
advantage  to  both  England  and  Ireland. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  William 
ly.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent.  She  was  now  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  and  her  views 
rnd  feelings,  so  far  as  was  known  and 
believed,  were  liberal  and  generous. 
In  the  enthusiasm  arising  out  of  a  new 
sovereign  mounting  the  throne,  high 
hopes  were  excited  in  behalf  of  Ireland 
and  her  claims ;  and  it  was  expected 
by  many  that  now  justice,  at  least, 
would  be  rendered  to  this  portion  of 
her  majesty's  dominions. 


The  new  p.-irliament,  under  Queen 
Victoria,  met  in  November,  18.'^7,  and 
was  composed  of  about  an  equal  num- 
ber of  whigs  and  tories.  Various  mat- 
ters relative  to  Ireland  came  beft)r« 
the  legislature,  upon  questions  con- 
nected with  the  purity  of  elections  and 
the  evident  course  of  things  in  that 
country,  dissatisfied  as  its  people  were 
with  the  rule  of  the  whig  party.  The 
abolition  of  monopolies  like  the  Bank 
of  Ii-eland  was  called  for ;  there  was  an 
earnest  asking  for  encouragement  to 
the  Irish  fisheries ;  and,  indeed,  a  gen- 
eral fostering  of  Irish  enterprise  and 
internal  improvements  was  demanded. 

During  the  years  1838  and  1839 
O'Connell  was  much  occupied  in  seek- 
ing to  obtain  a  corporate  reform-bill 
for  Ireland.  The  attempt  to  renew  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  de- 
feated. Ardent  and  long-continued  dis- 
cussions on  the  Irish  poor-law  were  had; 
but  the  affairs  of  Ireland  did  not  obtain 
that  attention  they  deserved.  England 
was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  ex- 
citement. The  chartist  masses,  on  the 
one  hand,  were  armed,  and  meeting  in 
bodies  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, by  torchlight,  and  demanding  the 
"  people's  charter,"  under  denunciations 
of  the  most  fearful  kind ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  tory  party  was  indulging  in 
threatenings  and  abuse  of  the  queen, 
and  especially  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the 
prime-minister.  O'Connell's  labors,  we 
may  mention  here,  to  obtain  a  reform 
in  the  Irish  corporations,  were  crowned 
with   success   in  1840.      The   bill   for 
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this  purpose  was  finally  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  although  raany  of  its 
^3lauses  were  stricken  out,  and  it  was 
not  altogether  what  was  demanded. 
It,  however,  had  this  good  effect,  tliat 
it  opened  the  corporations  to  men  of 
all  religi  ->us  denominations,  and  sub- 
jected tae  taxing  powers  to  public 
scrutiny ;  but  it  provided  that  the  old 
officers  should  not  be  removed  with- 
out ample  compensation.  The  bill  went 
into  operation  in  the  year  1841.* 

Lord  Mulgrave  (now  Marquis  of 
Normanby)  having  been  recalled,  Lord 
Fortescue  was  sent,  in  1839,  to  Ireland, 
as  lord-lieutenant.  The  new  viceroy, 
with  outspoken  plainness,  declared  pub- 
licly that  no  member  of  the  Repeal 
Association  should  receive  place  or 
promotion  from  him.  This,  as  may  be 
supposed,  produced  considerable  feel- 
ing, and  the  question  of  repeal  excited 
more  and  more  attention.  The  "  Pre- 
cursor Association,"  founded  in  August, 
1838,  was  replaced  by  the  "Registra- 
tion Society,"  and  that,  in  1840,  by  the 
"  Loyal  National  Repeal  Association  of 
Ireland."  This  latter  formally  pledged 
itself  never  to  dissolve  until  the  Union 
was  repealed. 

The  struggle  of  the  whigs  against 
the  tories  resulted,  in  1841,  in  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  former.  Sir 
Robert   Peel   became   the   premier   in 


•  Qkrald  Griffin,  distinguiBlied  among  hia  coun- 
trymen as  an  author  of  Buperior  talent  and  force,  was 
born  in  Limerick,  December  12,  1803.  He  manifested 
very  early  a  love  for  literature  ;  and  when  he  grew  up, 
hf  devoted  liimself  to  11  with  unusual  zeal,  and  attained 
Ufcat  suocesg.     Ue  was  \  \ie  author  of  "  The  Collegians," 


September,  1841,  and  held  that  impor- 
tant position  until  1846.  O'Connell, 
after  a  busy  and  exciting  canvass,  was 
elected  lord-mayor  of  Dublin  in  1841, 
and  on  the  1st  of  November  was  duly 
installed  into  office.  It  was  a  position 
not  more  honorable  than  influential ; 
and  though  the  Liberator  never  lost 
sight  of  the  one  great  object  of  his  life, 
still  it  deserves  to  be  put  on  record 
that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  acknowledged  impartiality 
and  fairness,  and  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  honor 
and  credit.  The  year  following  (in 
February,  1843)  he  gave  notice,  as  one 
of  the  city  aldermen,  that  he  should 
offer  a  motion  to  petition  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 
(See  p.  751.)  The  question  was  de- 
bated on  the  1st  of  March,  when  O'Con- 
nell delivered  one  of  his  most  powerful 
and  effective  speeches,  on  a  topic  in 
which  his  whole  soul  was  engaged ;  and 
though  ably  opposed,  the  motion  to 
petition  for  repeal  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  Other  municipalities 
followed  the  example  thus  set — as  Cork, 
Waterford,  Limerick,  etc. ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  press  and  the  activity  of  the 
repealers,  the  question  became  the  all- 
engrossing  one  of  the  day.  Seven  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  were  enrolled 
members  of  the  Repeal  Association  in 


•'  The  Rivals,"  etc. ;  and  his  works  have  been  collected, 
and,  together  with  a  memoir  by  his  brother,  published 
in  New  York,  in  ten  volumes.  QrifBn  joined  a  religiuiui 
society,  called  The  Christian  Brothers,  in  1838  ;  but  hia 
health  gave  way,  and  he  died,  December  12, 1840, 
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the  year  1843,  and  there  was  paid  into 
the  treasury,  for  furthering  the  objects 
of  the  society,  not  less  than  £48,000. 

O'Connell,  though  now  sixty-eight 
years  old,  was  full  of  activity  and  en- 
ergy, and  gave  his  whole  attention  to 
the  rousing  of  the  people  to  a  full  sense 
of  their  position,  and  the  only  mode  of 
obtaining  redress.  He  resolved,  in  fur- 
therance of  his  grand  purpose,  to  call  a 
series  of  meetinars  in  the  fields  and  on 
the  hill-sides,  which,  from  the  vast  num- 
bers that  gathered  at  his  call,  were 
termed  "  monster  meetings."  The  first 
was  held  at  Trim,  near  Dublin,  on  Sun- 
day, March  19,  1843,  where  twenty 
thousand  met.  Other  meetings  were 
held — at  Limerick,  April  19th  ;  at  Mul- 
lingar.  May  14th  ;  at  Cashel,  May  23d  ; 
at  Kilkenny,  June  8th ;  at  Tara,  Au- 
gust 15th ;  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country :  so  that,  between  March 
and  the  beginning  of  October,  there 
were  forty- six  of  these  immense  gath- 
erings. The  hills  and  valleys  rang  with 
the  excited  cry  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people,  for  repeal  and  for 
justice  to  Ireland. 

The  government  was  evidently  in 
great  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  began 
to  be  alarmed  as  to  whereunto  all  this 
would  grow.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  declared  positively 
that  they  would  "  put  down"  the  Lib- 
erator and  his  fellow-workers  in  the 
repeal  agitation.  Several  regiments  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  a  large  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  four  ves- 
sels of  war,  were  sent  to  Ireland,  to  be 


ready  against  the  threatened  emer- 
gency. But  O'Connell  bore  himself 
bravely  before  the  people.  "  I  am  not 
to  be  mocked,"  he  said.  ''  I  belong  to 
a  nation  of  eight  millions ;  and  let  me 
also  tell  you  that  there  is,  besides, 
more  than  a  million  of  Irishmen  in 
England.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  the 
audacity  to  cause  a  contest  to  take 
place  between  the  two  countries,  we 
will  begin  no  rebellion ;  but  I  tell  him, 
from  this  spot,  that  he  dare  not  com- 
mence  the  strife  against  Ireland." 

He  was  seconded  by  one  of  the 
Catholic  bishops,  with  language  even 
more  daring  and  significant.  "  I  know," 
said  Bishop  Higgins,  of  Ardagh,  "  that, 
virtually,  you  all  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bishops  of  Ireland  were  re- 
pealers ;  but  I  have  now  again  formally 
to  announce  to  you  that  they  have  all 
declared  themselves  as  such,  and  that 
from  shore  to  shore  we  are  all  now  re- 
pealers. I  cannot  sit  down  without 
adverting  also  to  the  means  which  that 
body  would  have,  and  would  be  deter- 
mined to  exert;,  in  case  that  foolish  min- 
ister, who  presides  over  the  fated  des- 
tinies of  our  country,  would  have  dared 
to  put  his  threat  into  execution.  I. 
for  one,  defy  all  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land to  put  down  the  repeal  agitation, 
in  the  single  diocese  of  Ardagh.  If 
they  attempt,  my  friends,  to  rob  us  of 
the  daylight,  which  is,  I  believe,  com- 
mon to  us  all,  and  prevent  us  from 
assembling  in  the  open  fields,  we  will 
retire  to  our  chapels ;  we  will  suspend 
all  other  instruction,  in  order  to  devot< 
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all  our  time  to  teaching  the  people  to 
be  repealers,  in  spite  of  them.  If  they 
follow  us  to  our  sanctuaries  with  their 
spies  and  myrmidons,  we  will  prepare 
our  people  for  the  scaffold,  and  be- 
queath our  wrongs  to  posterity." 

The  ministry  were  alarmed,  as  well 
they  might  be,  at  such  bold  denuncia- 
tion ;  but  they  were  none  the  less  re- 
solved to  conquer  the  difficulty.  The 
repeal  press,  especially  the  "Nation," 
roused  the  people  to  a  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm never  before  known.  The  repeal- 
rent  swelled  from  £200  and  £300  to 
£700  in  the  week.  Warlike  prepara- 
tions were  pushed  forward  by  the  gov- 
ernment. A  bill  for  disarming  the 
Irish  people  was  introduced  into  par- 
liament, which  was  warmly  and  ener- 
getically discussed  ;  and  Smith  O'Brien 
moved  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  pressed  it  so  earnestly,  that 
three  days  were  spent  in  the  debate 
upon  it.  The  government,  however, 
while  acknowledging  the  difficulty, 
steadily  adhered  to  their  determination, 
and  refused  to  yield  to  either  entreaty, 
or  argument,  or  threats  of  danger  to 
the  stability  of  the  Union. 

The  numbers  reported  as  present  at 
these  "  monster  meetings"  seem  to  be 
almost  incredible :  at  Limerick,  110- 
000 ;  at  Cork,  500,000 ;  at  Clare,  700- 
000;  at  Tara,  750,000;  at  Mullagh- 
mast,  400,000.  At  this  last  meeting, 
held  October  1st,  1843,  O'Connell 
occupied  the  chair,  and  while  there 
ftllowei  a  deputation  of  writers  and 
artists  to  place  upon  his  head  a  cap 


made  upon  the  model  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  crowns.  An  address  was 
presented,  to  which  the  Liberator  an- 
swered, and  vowed  to  wear  J:his  kingly 
cap  during  his  life,  and  to  have  it  buried 
with  him  in  his  grave. 

Another  monster  meeting  was  fixed 
by  O'Connell  to  be  held  on  the  famous 
battle-field  of  Clontarf,  three  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  8th  of  October.  The 
government,  however,  had  come  to  the 
resolution  to  put  a  stop,  by  force  if 
needful,  to  any  further  gatherings  of 
the  kind.  Earl  de  Grey,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Fortescue  as  lord-lieuten- 
ant, in  December,  1841,  on  consultation 
with  the  council,  issued  a  proclamation, 
late  Saturday  afternoon,  October  7th, 
denouncing  the  proposed  meeting  as 
seditious  and  inflammatory,  and  forbid- 
ding the  assemblage  as  illegal,  and  sub- 
jecting all  present  to  prosecution. 

O'Connell  immediately  gave  notj'ce 
that  the  meeting  would  not  be  held, 
and  all  chance  of  direct  collision  with 
the  authorities  was  prevented.  But 
the  government  were  not  content  with 
putting  an  end  to  these  monster  gath- 
erings. They  next  proceeded,  within 
a  week,  to  arrest  the  Liberator  and  six 
others,  on  charge  of  seditious  designs 
and  practices  in  what  had  taken  place. 
The  trial  began,  January  15,  1844,  and 
excited  profound  interest  and  concern 
as  well  in  England  as  Ireland.  Some 
of  the  first  talent  in  the  country  were 
engaged  for  the  defence,  which  was 
very  ably  conducted ;  but  on  the  12th 
of  February  a  verdict  of  guilty  was 
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brought  in  by  the  jury.  Sentence  was 
delayed ;  the  jury  were  denounced  as 
packed  and  perjured;  and  O'Connell 
appeared  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
and  in  various  parts  of  England.  There 
was  no  lack  of  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  peculiar  trial,  and  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  prosecution  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  could  never  be 
sustained  before  the  tribunal  to  which 
it  was  to  be  carried  on  a  writ  of  error. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1844,  O'Con- 
nell and  his  compeers  were  brought 
into  court  to  receive  their  sentence. 
O'Connell  was  condemned  to  be  impris- 
oned for  a  year,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
£2,000.  The  others  were  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  nine  months,  and  pay 
fines  of  j£50  each.  The  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  was  diligently  carried 
forward  by  the  law-agents  of  the  pris- 
oners, and,  after  much  difficulty  and 
great  cost,  came  before  that  body  in 
July.  The  argument  was  fully  gone 
into,  and  on  the  5th  of  September 
judgment  on  the  writ  of  error  was 
given.  Three  out  of  five  of  the  law- 
lords  were  in  favor  of  annulling  the 
whole  proceedings,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  the  prisoners  were  or- 
dered to  be  discharged.  On  the  6th  of 
September  O'Connoll  left  the  Rich- 
mond Bridewell,  and  was  received  again 
to  liberty  with  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion of  thousands  upon  thousands. 

The  consequences  of  this  unjust  im- 
prisonment were  marked  in  their  effect 
upon  O'Connell.  He  was  never  again 
the  same  man  that  he  was  before.   The 


iron  seemed  to  have  entered  into  his 
soul ;  his  spirit  sank  within  him ;  and 
as  almost  threescore  years  and  ten  had 
passed  over  his  head,  he  v/as  physically 
unequal  to  the  labor  and  fatigue  of 
keeping  alive  and  directing  the  repeal 
agitation.  "On  Tara  Hill"  says  O'- 
Brennan,  "the  15th  of  August,  1R43, 
he  had  but  to  express  his  will,  and  the 
million  and  a  half  of  hearts  who  were 
true  to  him  as  were  men  to  a  leader  at 
any  time  in  the  annals  of  history,  had 
placed  him  in  a  position  that  no  foieign 
government  would  have  dared  to  lay 
hands  on  him.  On  that  day  he  was  the 
uncrowned  monarch  of  the  Irish  nation. 
We  had  followed  him  to  death  or  vic- 
tory." But  now,  a  year  subsequent  to 
'that  proud  moment,  the  Liberator  was 
changed  indeed;  he  was  now  but  illy 
fitted  for  that  position  which  enthusias- 
tic myriads  expected  him  to  occupy. 

O'Connell  had  always,  amid  the  most 
fiery  of  his  denunciations,  and  the  loud- 
est cry  for  repeal  and  justice  to  Ireland, 
advocated  the  use  of  moral  force,  and 
the  seeking  redress  by  legal,  constitu- 
tional means ;  he  never  meant  to  pio- 
ceed  to  open  insurrection,  or  to  enter 
upon  a  contest  of  physical  power  with 
England.  But  now,  some  of  his  follow- 
ers, members  of  the  Repeal  Association, 
becoming  restless  and  dissatisfied  with 
this  constant  talking  £-nd  remonstrating, 
and  not  acting,  advocated  the  bringing 
matters  to  as  speedy  a  crisis  as  possible. 
The  "Young  Ireland"  party  were  for 
entering  on  the  mortal  struggle  at  the 
earliest  moment,  and  asserting  the  li 
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berty  and  independence  of  Ireland  at 
the  cannon's  mouth. 

The  dissensions  in  the  Kepeal  ranks, 
and  the  fearful  sufferipgs  of  the  people 
in  the  great  famine  of  1845,  1846,  as 
well  as  the  seeming  consciousness  that 
his  mission  was  now  approaching  its 
end,  weighed  down  the  veteran  Libera- 
tor, who  had  for  nearly  half  a  century 
been  battling  for  the  cause  of  his  native 
land.  With  failing  spirit  his  health  de- 
clined, and  he  was  ordered  by  the 
physicians  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
Early  in  1847,  he  set  out  for  Kome, 
earnestly  hoping  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  die  there  ;  but,  on  reaching 
Genoa,  May  15th,  he  expired,  being  not 
quite  seventy-two  years  old. 

Various  and  contradictory  are  the  es- 
timates of  O'Connell's  character  and 
career.  By  the  one  party  he  is  reviled 
and  denounced  as  a  bigoted  tool  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  men  for  the 
worst  of  purposes,  as  a  demagogue,  a 
cheat,  a  schemer  for  selfish  ends.  By 
the  other  he  is  lauded  to  the  skies  as 
the  impersonation  of  goodness,  patriot- 
ism, and  self-saci'ificing  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  Ireland.  That  he  was 
a  truly  wonderful  man,  possessed  of 
marvellous  powers,  versatile,  brilliant, 
able  to  move  an  audience  with  incred- 
ible force,  of  bold  manly  presence,  ca- 


*  Macaolay,  in  a  Bpeech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
1845,  expressed  this  determination  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land in  tenns  worth  quoting :  "  The  repeal  of  the  Union 
we  regard  as  fatal  to  the  empire ;  and  we  will  uerer 
consent  to  it ;  never,  though  the  country  shouM  be  sur- 
rounded by  dangers  as  great  as  those  which  threatened 
ker  when  her  American  colonies,  and  France  and  Spain 


pable  of  unsurpassed  vituperation  and 
sarcasm,  witty  and  humorous,  with 
every  thing  in  fact  which  could  give  a 
man  command  over  his  fellow-men, — 
that  he  was  all  this,  hardly  admits  of 
doubt ;  and  probably  no  Irishman  ever 
lived  that  could  compare  with  him  as 
a  popular  leader,  in  whom  the  masses 
trusted  with  the  most  perfect  faith. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
was  altogether  wise  in  seeking  to  ob- 
tain an  end  which  can  never  be  attained 
peacefully,  which  the  English  govern- 
ment has  always  expressed  itself  deter- 
mined never  to  grant,  and  which  the 
whole  force  of  the  army  and  navy 
would  be  used  to  put  down  at  any  cost 
whatsoever.  It  was  a  waste  of  words, 
it  was  a  loss  of  time  and  energy,  to  call 
for  repeal,  as  was  done  for  so  many 
years  by  the  Repeal  Association,  under 
the  delusive  expectation  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  grant  it.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  O'Connell  persuaded 
himself  that  persistency  in  the  course 
he  adopted,  and  the  united  cry  of  mil- 
lions, might  induce  or  compel  the  gov- 
ernment to  yield  •  but  if  so,  he  erred 
greatly  in  judgment ;  for  if  there  be 
one  thing  which  is  fixed  and  certain  in 
the  policy  of  England,  it  is,  never  to 
permit  Ireland  to  become  independent,* 
If  the  green  isle  of  the  ocean  is  ever 


and  Holland,  were  leagued  against  her,  and  when  the 
armed  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  disputed  her  maritime 
rights  ;  never,  though  another  Bonaparte  should  pitch 
his  tent  in  sight  of  Dover  castle ;  never,  till  all  has 
been  staked  and  lost ;  never,  till  th«  four  quarters  of 
the  world  have  been  convulsed  by  the  last  struggle  of  the 
great  English  people  for  their  place  among  the  nations." 
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to  Le  freed  from  her  connection  witli 
Great  Britain,  it  can  only  be  attained 
by  fjrce,  by  actual  resort  to  arms,  and 
by  asserting  and  maintaining  her  lib- 
erty by  the  power  of  the  sword.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  revolution,  a  bloody 
revolution,  a  terrible  struggle,  a  fearful 
sacrifice  of  liuman  life ;  but  it  is  the 
price  which  Ireland  must  pay  if  she  in- 
sists on  independence  and  absolute  self- 
control. 

"Had  O'Connell,"  says  Mr.  Smyth, 
in  summing  up  the  Liberator's  career, 
"bestowed  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
grave  and  far  more  salutary  duties,  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  a  tithe  of  the 
labor,  the  industry,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  genius  which  he  lavished  unavail- 
ingly  upon  the  Repeal  agitation,  he 
micrht  have  removed  from  the  Irish 
system  every  inequality  and  ground  of 
complaint  under  which  his  countrymen 
have  to  suffer.  Never  Irishman  did 
more  in  his  own  time ;  never  Irishman 
missed  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  much. 
Often  as  he  gave  proofs  of  superior  ability 
in  handling  details  and  explaining  the 
operation  of  systems,  he  failed  to  realize 
the  character  of  a  practical  politician." 

A  Catholic  writer,  who  knew  O'Con- 
nell  well,  and  whose  admiration  for  him 
has  no  bounds,  considers  him  to  have 
been  the  very  foremost  man  of  all  the 
world.  A  passage  from  his  eulogy, 
written  before  O'Connell's  death,  may 
here  be  given  :  "  As  a  husband,  he  was 
loving ;  as  a  father,  affectionate ;  as  a 
Christian,  sincere  ;  as  a  Catholic,  rigid ; 
as  a  man.  honest:    as   an  oratoi*    elo- 


quent ;  as  a  scholar,  learned ;  as  a  law 
yer,  deep ;  as  an  advocate,  effective ; 
as  a  representative,  able ;  in  the  field, 
valiant;  in  the  senate,  wise  ;  in  council, 
deferential ;  in  debate,  overwhelming  ; 
as  a  gentleman,  delicately  courteous ; 
as  a  host,  hospitable ;  as  a  guest,  enter- 
taining; as  a  companion,  jovial;  as  a 
citizen,  patriotic ;  as  a  landlord,  kind  ; 
as  a  great  man,  approachable ;  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Dublin,  conciliatory 
and  just ;  as  the  leader  of  Ireland,  fciith- 
ful,  incorruptible,  unpurchasable,  and 
unintimidated." 

Leaving,  however,  the  great  Libera- 
tor to  rest  in  peace,  we  resume  the  nar- 
rative of  events  from  1845.  It  was  a 
sad  dispensation  of  divine  Providence 
which  came  upon  Ireland  during  tbat 
year  and  1846.  The  potato,  which  is 
the  main  support  of  the  laboring  people 
in  Ireland,  is  subject  to  disease  at  times. 
The  origin  is  not  easy  to  explain.  For 
some  years  previously  this  mysteiious 
disease — called  mildew,  muri-ain,  i-ot, 
and  pestilence — had  been  making  its 
way  all  over  Europe.  In  the  autumn 
of  1845  it  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  so 
rapid  was  its  progress,  that  often  in  a 
week's  time  it  would  destroy  a  whole 
crop,  though  promising,  just  before,  an 
abundant  harvest.  Acres  upon  acres 
were  planted  with  the  potato,  which 
became  at  once  wholly  unfit  for  food. 
Famine  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  per- 
vaded the  whole  country;  and  with 
famine  came  its  usual  attendant,  fever 
of  the  most  malignant  kind.  Hundreds 
and    thousands   were    s^^eot    to    their 
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graves,  and  the  pestilence  raged  with 
fearful  effect  amongst  those  who,  more 
than  all,  were  least  able  to  guard  against 
it.  The  workhouses  were  filled  to  over- 
flow, and  the  numbers  of  the  inmates 
at  length  became  so  great,  that  the 
overcrowding  of  the  houses  became  a 
source  of  the  very  evil  which  they  had 
been  erected  partially  to  prevent.  The 
smaller  farmers  were  reduced  to  ruin, 
and  those  beneath  them  were  thrown 
into  absolute  destitution.  From  the 
government  and  other  sources  relief 
was  speedily  obtained.  Provisions  were 
shipped  to  Ireland,  and  every  effort  was 
made  so  to  distribute  them  that  the 
suffering  ^people  might  obtain  the  help 
they  so  much  needed. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1845,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  brought  into  parliament  a  bill, 
the  object  of  wliich  was  to  increase  the 
grant  annually  made  for  the  support 
of  the  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth. 
(See  p.  743.)  This  college  had  origi- 
nally been  instituted  for  the  education 
of  young  men  within  the  British  Isles 
for  the  Catholic  priesthood,  iu  order  to 
save  them  from  the  necessity  to  which 
they  had  formerly  been  subjected,  of 
repairing  to  the  Continent  for  that  tu- 
ition necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Pitt  conceived,  in  originally  making 
the  grant,  that  he  would  thereby  enlist 
their  sympathies  in  favor  of  their  native 
country.  The  greater  portion  of  his 
cbject  remained  to  be  achieved,  but  Sir 
Robert  Peel  hoped  to  effect  its  accom- 
plishment by  increasing  the  favor.     He 


accordingly  carried  a  bill  through  par 
liament,  in  the  face  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous opposition,  and  £20,000  a  year 
were  appropriated,  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  for  the  better  sustenance 
and  payment  of  the  students  and  pro- 
cessors of  Maynooth.  Another  measure 
of  conciliation  was  introduced  and  car- 
ried through  parliament.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  three  colleges  for  secu- 
lar education  in  Ireland,  for  which 
£100,000  were  granted.  One  of  these 
was  located  at  Belfast,  for  the  North  ; 
a  second  at  Cork,  for  the  South  ;  and 
a  third  at  Limerick,  for  the  West.  An 
endowment  of  £7,000  a  year  Avas  fixed 
for  each  ;  twelve  professors  were  ap 
pointed  for  each  college  ;  £2,000  a  year 
are  distributed  in  the  way  of  prizes ; 
and  no  religious  test  is  required  from 
professors  or  students. 

The  government  Avas  led  to  this  step, 
in  the  founding  the  "  Queen's  Colleges," 
by  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
establishment  of  the  National  system 
of  education  in  1831.  We  may  men- 
tion in  the  present  connection,  although 
somewhat  in  advance,  that  the  new  col- 
leges were  not  looked  upon  with  favor 
by  the  Catholic  clergy,  they  holding 
that  education  ought  not  to  be  severed 
from  religion,  but  rather  that  religion 
and  the  church  should  have  prominence 
in  all  respects.  The  pope  ere  long 
condemned  them  as  "godless  colleges;" 
and  at  a  national  synod  held  at  Thurles, 
August  22,  1850,  the  Irish  hiei-archy 
formally  denounced  them  as  dangerous 
to  faith  and  morab,  and  stated  that  a 
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Catholic  university  would  speedily  be 
founded.  Jolin  Henry  Newman,  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  (formerly  of  the 
(]]hurch  of  England,  now  a  Roman 
Catholic),  was  chosen  as  rector  of  the 
new  university,  which  was  opened  in 
November,  1854,  much  to  the  grat- 
ification of  those  who  did  not  ap- 
prove of  or  patronize  the  Queen's 
Colleires. 

Famine  and  pestilence  continued 
their  ravages  in  18-i6.  The  poor- 
houses  were  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  suffering  multitudes,  and  large 
numbers  perished  of  famine,  miseiy, 
and  disease.  The  government  strove 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  not  less  than  -£850,000  had 
been  expended  in  this  most  philan- 
thropic and  humane  object. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  took 
place  just  at  the  close  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  premiership,  and  free-trade 
thenceforth  became  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land in  her  vast  commercial  relations 
throughout  the  world.  A  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  in  1846,  to 
repress  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland ; 
but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Irish  members,  and  failed  of  passing 
the  house.  The  constabulary  force 
was,  however,  increased  to  10,000  men, 
and  large  accessions  were  made  to  the 
military  force  in  the  country. 

Lord  John  Russell  now  came  into 

power,  and  applied  himself  diligently 

to  the  providing  measures  of  relief  for 

Ireland.     A  bill  was  introduced  for  the 

construction  of  various  public  works, 

100 


the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  defra3^ed 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  These 
works  consisted  of  the  improvement 
and  the  formation  of  roads,  the  drain- 
ing of  morasses,  and  such  works  as  the 
most  ordinary  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion could  be  employed  in,  and  which 
would  be  apparently  useful  to  the  coun- 
try. The  plan  was  admirably  devised, 
and  skilfully  and  energetically  carried 
out,  and  was  for  some  time  veiy  suc- 
cessful in  alleviating  the  prevalent  dis- 
tress. Lord  John  obtained  the  sanction 
of  parliament  to  a  grant  for  .£50,000 
for  the  most  distressed  districts — se- 
curity being  taken  upon  the  county 
rates  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum 
within  ten  years,  with  three-and-a-half 
per  cent,  interest.  His  lordship  also 
proposed,  and  obtained,  the  grant  of 
another  sum  of  ecjual  amount  for  the 
poorer  districts,  which  were  never  likely 
to  be  able  to  repay  the  loan. 

A  blight  having  again  fallen  upon 
the  potato-crop,  the  winter  of  1846-7 
was  peculiarly  severe  upon  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  and  no  words  can  adequately 
depict  the  terrible  suffei-ings  from  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  which  swept  over 
the  country.  Parliament  met,  January 
29th,  1847,  and  gave  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  relieve  the  starving 
population  and  allay  the  ravages  of 
disease.  From  thirty  to  forty  steamers, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  sailing  vessels, 
were  constantly  employed  in  pouring 
breadstuffs  into  Ireland,  while  all.  the 
medical  aid   at   the  public   command 
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was  readily  rendered  for  the  aid  of  the 
suffered. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  an  im- 
portant amendment  of  the  Irish  poor- 
law  was  passed.  The  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  had  shown  that  the 
workhouse  plan  did  not  succeed  in 
practice.  It  was  impossible  to  receive 
and  provide  for  the  crowds  of  suppli- 
ants for  relief  within  the  Union  build- 
ings. (See  p.  792.)  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  abide  by  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  relief,  but  to  grant  to  out-door 
paupers  the  help  they  needed.  Dur- 
ing the  period  that  elapsed  between 
September  and  the  spring,  not  less  than 
£2,000,000  had  been  applied  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  people ;  and  the  ministry 
ventured  upon  the  further  plan,  which 
had  been  originally  sketched  by  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  of  making  the  whole  loan 
to  Ireland  £10,000,000,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
contracted  a  loan  to  the  amount  of 
£8,000,000.  Private  benevolence  also 
was  largely  and  liberally  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  poor,  and  every- 
where throughout  England  and  Scot- 
laud  subscriptions  were  made,  gene- 
rously and  freely,  and  upwards  of 
£250,000  were  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  food  and  saving  from 
starvation  the  afflicted  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  in  Ireland  at  this 
date. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  and  gloomy 
picture  which  everywhere  met  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.  A  teeming  popula- 
tion, in  want  and  wretchedness,  without 


any  apparent  resource  ;  an  ancient  aris- 
tocracy of  landed  proprietors  in  the 
possession  of  large  estates  without  de- 
riving from  them  a  shillmg  of  rent, 
whilst  millions  of  acres  of  soil  lay  in  a 
state  of  uncultivated  barrenness,  while 
its  surface  might  have  been  covered 
with  crops  of  waving  corn,  and  the 
strong  hands  and  brawny  arms  that 
should  have  called  them  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  were  either  hanging 
down  in  listless  idleness,  or  were  en- 
gaged in  work  that  literally  produced 
nothing.  Murmuring,  distress,  doubt, 
and  death  pervaded  the  land,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  well- 
nigh  crushed  by  the  load  of  calamities 
which  had' fallen  upon  them. 

Among  the  vaiious  plans  proposed 
for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  people,  there 
were  three  which  promised  the  speed- 
iest and  best  results.  These  were — 
emigration,  which  was  powerfully  advo- 
cated in  parliament  by  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln ;  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands ; 
and  such  a  disposition  of  the  encum- 
bered estates  as  would,  while  relieving 
their  then  proprietors  from  the  burden 
under  which  they  labored  and  by 
which  they  were  disabled,  at  the  same 
time  insure  to  the  new  owners  a  cer- 
tain and  indefeasible  title  to  their  prop- 
erty. 

Emigration,  to  which  every  encour- 
agement was  given  by  the  landlords 
and  boards  of  guardians,  became  very 
active  and  beneficial  to  the  country 
In  1846,  the  year  of  the  great  fimiue, 
some  250,000  emigrated  to  the  United 
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States  and  Canada.  The  tide  kept  on 
increasing  for  several  years ;  but  since 
1852,  when  the  number  of  emigrants 
was  190,000,  emigration  has  decreased. 
In  1858  there  were  64,000  who  left 
their  native  land.  Since  then,  as  there 
has  been  less  occasion,  so  Ireland  has 
not  found  it  needful  or  profitable  to 
part  with  any  very  large  number  of  her 
children  in  the  way  of  emigration. 
"  Every  mail  that  sped  across  the  At- 
lantic," says  a  late  writer,  speaking  of 
the  year  1850,  "brought  funds  to  pay 
the  passage  of  their  relatives,  who  had 
been  left  behind  ;  and,  in  one  instance, 
as  many  as  five  hundred  letters,  each 
of  which  contained  a  remittance  to  aid 
those  who  waited  for  a  passage  to  the 
land  of  promise,  passed  in  one  day 
through  the  post-office  at  Galway. 
Cars,  coaches,  carts  were  all  pressed 
into  the  service  to  convey  the  passen- 
gers to  the  quays  of  Cork,  Galway, 
Dublin,  and  Liverpool ;  whence  three, 
four,  five,  and   sometimes   six    vessels 


a-day  sailed  with  their  living  cargoes 
to  the  shores  of  the  West.  Not  only 
the  poor  and  destitute,  but  the  re- 
spectable and  well-to-do  farmer  packed 
up  all  that  he  had,  converted  his  prop- 
erty into  money,  and  turned  his  face, 
with  his  wife  and  family  and  stalwart 
lal)orers,  towards  America.  And  this 
was  no  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It 
lasted  for  weeks,  and  mouths,  and 
years,  with  increasing  fervor,  vintil  at 
last  it  was  calculated  that  upwards  of  a 
thousand  individuals  in  a  day  left  the 
shores  of  Ireland  for  settlements  abroad; 
so  that,  when  the  census  of  1851  was 
computed,  it  was  found  that,  uotwith 
standing  the  well-known  proportionate 
superiority  of  births  over  deaths,  the 
population  of  the  country,  thi-ougb 
famine,  pestilence,  and  emigration,  had 
been  reduced  1,622,000  during  the  past 
ten  years."* 


*  The  population  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  census, 
wflB,  in  1841,8,175,224;  in  1851,  6,553,290;  in  1861, 
5,764,543. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


SMITn    o'bEIEN's   mSUKRECTION. — MORE   RECENT   HISTORY  AND   PROGRESS 


Via  "Young  Ireland"  party  and  the  "  Irish  Confederation." — William  Smith  O'Brien — His  co-workers,  Meaghei, 
Mitchell,  and  others. — The  year  1848  a  year  of  revolutions. — O'Brien  in  parliament — Goes  to  Paris — Sym 
pathy  of  the  French. — O'Brien  prosecuted  for  sedition — Jury  not  agreed — Set  at  liberty. — Mitchell  trans 
ported. — Condition  of  the  coimtry. — Affray  at  Dolly's  Brae. — Action  now  resolved  upon  by  O'Brien,  Duffy 
O'Qorman,  etc. — Measures  of  government. — O'Brien's  movements. — March  from  Enniscorthy. — Encountei 
with  the  police  near  Ballingar — The  conflict,  and  result. — O'Brien  and  others  arrested,  tried,  and  con, 
demned. — Sent  t.n  Australia. — Proposal  to  abolish  lord-lieutenancy. — Eviction  of  small  farmers  and  tenant- 
rights. — Mr.  Craw:.jrd's  b'/Ja  •-  '  Irish  Tenant-league." — Further  attempts  at  legislative  settlement  of  the 
question).  —General  face  of  the  country  improved. — Ireland's  share  in  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  in 
1S51. — Exhibition  in  Cork  in  1852. — Earl  of  Eglintoun  lord-lieutenant. — Political  excitement. — Aggregate 
meetirg  in  Dublin — Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen  presides — Resolutions  adopted. — Proposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
chancillor  of  the  exchequer,  to  impose  the  income-tax  on  Ireland — His  statements  and  views — Two  weeks' 
debate. — Speeches  and  arguments  of  the  opposition — The  government  plan  supported  by  a  majority  of  71. — 
The  result. — Ecclesiastical  affiurs  brought  under  discussion. — Opposition  to,  and  complaints  of,  the  estab- 
lishment.— National  system  of  education — Discussion  in  parliament — Earl  Derby's  speech — Testimony  of  a 
Catholic  writer  respecting  the  schools,  the  books  used,  etc. — Mr.  Dargan's  public-sphited  efforts  to  inaugu- 
rate the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1853 — The  building,  contents,  etc.— Opening  of  the  Exhibition  by  Earl 
St.  Germans. — "Visit  of  her  majesty  Queen  'Victoria  to  Ireland — Her  presence  at  the  Exhibition. — Results 
hoped  for 


(1848—1853.) 


IN  July,  1846,  when  O'Connell's  M\- 
iiiic  bealtli  had  caused  him  to 
give  up  active  efforts  of  all  kinds,  and 
when  his  sou,  John  O'Connell,  had  in- 
troduced certain  peace  resolutions  into 
the  Repeal  Association,  William  Smith 
O'Brien  and  a  number  of  others  se- 
ceded, and  formally  dissolved  connec- 
tion with  that  body.  The  way  was 
now  opened  for  the  more  ardent  spirits 
of  the  "Young  Ireland"  portion  of  the 
Repealers  to  enter  upon  a  more  ener- 


*  In  a  letter  to  O'Connell  at  that  date,  O'Brien  thus 
strongly  exprenses  himself:  "  Ireland,  instead  of  taking 
her  place  as  aq  integral  of  the  great  empire  which  the 


getic  course  of  action;  and  it  was  de- 
termined, as  had  been  for  some  time 
contemplated,  to  form  an  "  Irish  Con- 
federation," and  to  claim  and  enforce 
the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland. 
Smith  O'Brien  took  the  lead  in  this 
movement,  for  he  was  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, family,  and  fortune,  and  although 
a  Protestant,  had  become,  in  1844,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation.* Ardent  in  temperament,  and 
an  advocate  of  bold  and  daring  meas- 


Tal(yr  of  her  sons  has  contributed  to  constitute,  has 
been  treated  as  a  dependent  tributary  province  ;  and  at 
this  moment,  after  forty-three  years  of  nominal  union 
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ures,  he  Lad  distiuguisbed  himself,  in 
parliament  especially,  and  at  public 
and  private  gatherings,  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  his  language  and  the  tremen- 
dous force  of  his  objurgations  against 
the  oppressors  of  his  native  laud. 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  a  gentleman 
of  substance  of  the  County  of  Waterford, 
joined  O'Brien.  John  Mitchell  also,  a 
man  of  education  and  ability,  and  hold- 
ing a  powerful  pen,  who  edited  a  paper 
called  "The  United  Irishmen,"  gave 
the  whole  force  of  his  talents  to  the 
cause,  and  wrote  soul-stirring  addresses 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  exhorting 
them  not  to  agitate  for  Kepeal  only, 
but  to  combine  for  the  overthrow  alto- 
gether of  the  power  of  England  in  the 
country.  Several  barristers  joined  their 
ranks,  as  did  also  T.  B.  McManus,  a 
gentleman  for  many  years  a  merchant 
in  Liverpool. 

The  year  1848,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  year  of  revolutions  in 
Europe ;  and  O'Brien  and  "  Young 
Ireland"  seem  to  have  been  aroused  to 
the  point  of  definitive,  positive  action. 
O'Brien  made  a  violent  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  threatening  to 
establish  a  republic  in  Ireland  and  to 
teach  the  English  government  a  salu- 
tary lesson.  In  the  month  of  April  he 
accompanied  a  deputation  from  the 
"  Irish  Confederation"  to  Paris,  to  re- 


the  attachmentB  of  the  two  nations  are  so  entirely 
alienated  from  each  other,  that  England  trusts,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  connection,  not  to  the  affection  of 
the  Irish  people,  but  to  bayonets  which  menace  our 
bosoms,  and  to  the  cannon  which  she  has  placed  in  all 


quest  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plana 
about  to  be  adopted  for  cutting  Ireland 
loose  from  all  connection  witli  EuQ^land. 
There  were  abundant  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  kindness  ;  but  the 
French  revolutionists,  having  their 
hands  full  with  their  own  affairs,  were 
unable  to  give  any  promise  of  direct 
or  effective  assistance. 

The  open  foreshadowing  of  their  de- 
signs on  the  part  of  O'Brien  and  his 
fellow-workers,  compelled  the  govern- 
ment not  only  to  notice,  but  to  take 
some  action  to  meet,  the  threatened 
emergency.  Lord  Clarendon,  wlio  had 
succeeded  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Ire- 
land on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bes- 
borough,  instituted  pj-oceedlngs,  in  May, 
1848,  for  sedition,  against  Smith 
O'Bi'ien,  Meagher,  Doheny,  and  four  or 
five  of  the  others.  The  charge  was 
fully  made  out,  but  the  jury  refused  to 
agree  upon  a  verdict  in  the  case  of 
O'Brien.  A  similar  result  followed  in 
that  of  Meagher  and  another  of  those 
tried  for  sedition  ;  and  the  govei-nment 
declining  to  persevere,  all  the  prisonei'3 
were  set  at  liberty.  Mitchell,  however, 
undeterred  by  what  had  taken  place, 
repeated  the  offence  even  more  boldly 
and  unqualifiedly  than  ever.  He  was 
accordingly  tried  and  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
years. 


our  strongholds Slowly,  reluctantly 

convinced  that  Ireland  has  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
sagacity,  the  justice,  or  generosity  of  England,  my 
reliance  shall  be  henceforward  placed  upon  our  coun 
try  and  her  patriotism." 
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The  condition  of  the  country,  in  the 
midland  and  southern  portions,  was 
greatly  disturbed ;  outbreaks  and  vio- 
lations of  law  and  order  were  frequent ; 
arrests  became  numerous ;  the  jails 
were  filled  with  prisoners ;  and  a  spe- 
cial commission  was  opened  in  Limer- 
ick, Ennis,  and  Cloumel,  at  which  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  prisoners 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  the  several 
grades  of  punishment  deemed  neces- 
sary, some  few  being  capitally  con- 
victed and  executed.  An  unfortunate 
aflfray  also  occurred,  July  12th,  between 
a  body  of  Orangemen  on  the  one  hand 
and  Eibandmen  on  the  other,  at  Dolly's 
Brae,  in  which  a  number  of  lives  were 
lost,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  partisans 
inflamed. 

The  time  seemed  now  to  have  come 
when  the  contest  was  to  be  inaugurated, 
and  bold  W'Ords  were  to  give  place  to 
bold  deeds.  Mr.  C.  Gavin  Dufify,  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability 
in  Ireland,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
apprehended  for  alleged  treasonable 
practices,  and  Smith  O'Brien,  who,  with 
Mitchell,  was  afterwards  exiled  to  Aus- 
tjalia,  earnestly  prompted  decisive  ac- 
tion. O'Brien,  immediately  after  the 
trials  for  sedition,  went  on  a  mission  to 
the  South,  to  incite  the  people  to  rise  ; 
Meagher  went  to  one  part,  and  O'Gor- 
man  to  another,  for  the  same  object ; 
while  Dillon  and  others  remained  in 
Dublin  as  a  standing  committee. 

The  lord-lieutenant  now  called  for 
new  additional  powers,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  immediately  asked  parliament 


for  the  prolongation  of  the  Insurrection 
act  until  the  1st  of  March,  1849. 
Three  days  afterwards,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  his  lordship  moved  for  a  bill  to 
suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  cer- 
tain districts  in  Ireland.  The  bill  was 
hurried  through  both  houses  without 
opposition,  and  was  at  once  approved 
by  the  queen. 

The  preparations  which  the  govern- 
ment were  making  to  prevent  out- 
breaks probably  urged  forward  the 
present  attempt.  Meagher  and  Dillon 
hastened  down  to  Enniscorthy,  where 
O'Brien,  after  a  tour  through  parts  of 
Tipperary,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kil- 
kenny, was  stopping.  They  found  him 
there  on  the  Saturday,  and  directly 
entered  upon  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  insure  an  immediate  and  gen- 
eral rising ;  their  particular  object 
being,  in  the  first  instance,  to  re- 
lease Mitchell,  who  was  at  that  time 
lying  under  sentence  in  Dublin,  and  to 
prevent  the  trial  of  Dufiy,  which  was 
soon  to  take  place.  On  Sunday, 
O'Brien  addressed  a  considerable  as- 
semblage, but  without  much  efitect,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Catholic  priesthood 
rather  looked  askance  at  the  whole 
matter,  as  ill-timed,  and  not  likely  to 
meet  with  the  desired  success. 

The  Confederates  proceeded  on  Mon- 
day from  Enniscorthy,  by  Shivannon, 
Mullinahon,  and  Kilenaull,  towards 
Ballingar,  everywhere  addressing  the 
excited  population.  After  more  than 
a  week  of  inaction,  so  far  as  warlike 
proceedings  were  concerned,  it  was  de- 
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termined  to  make  the  decisive  stroke 
without  further  delay.  They  met  a 
small  body  of  cavalry  on  the  road, 
which,  however,  did  not  interfere  with 
their  movements.  At  a  police  station 
near  by,  there  was  a  sergeant  named 
Williams,  with  six  men  under  him. 
The  arms  of  these  men  were  demanded 
by  the  leaders  ;  but  Williams  shut  the 
gate  in  their  faces,  positively  refusing 
either  to  yield  the  place  or  surrender 
their  arms ;  and  the  police  were,  in  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  enabled  to  re- 
tire to  Cashel  without  molestation. 

General  Blakeney,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  in  Ireland,  caused 
a  body  of  troops,  comprising  infantry, 
cavalry,  and   aitillery,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  risins:  where  it  was 
supposed  it  would  take  place ;  but  the 
evident  determination   of  the  govern- 
ment did  not  prevent  the  attempting 
to  do   what  had  been  resolved  upon. 
On    the    19th    of    July,    1848,    Smith 
O'Brien  marched  out  of  Enniscorthy  at 
the  head   of  three  hundred  men  vari- 
ously armed,  expecting  to  be  joined  by 
the  peasantry  on  his  route.     In  this  he 
was  not  disappointed  ;  for,  by  the  time 
that  he  drew  near  to  Ballingar,  in  Tip- 
perary,  his  followers  had  increased  to 
nearly    three    thousand     in     number. 
Most  of  them   had  fire-arms  in  their 
hands,  and  a  goodly  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition in  store.     When   within   about 
three  miles  of  that  place,  on  Boulagh- 
common,  they  encountered   a  party  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  of  the  constab- 
ulary,   under    a    sub-inspector,   whom 


they  immediately  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter. The  only  place  of  refuge  was  a 
solitary  fai-m-house,  inhabited  l^y  the 
widow  of  a  fai-mer  named  McCorinack, 
and  her  five  young  children,  situated 
some  three  or  four  fields  from  the  high- 
way. It  was  a  substantial  structure, 
covered  with  slate,  and  surrounded  by 
a  court-yard  enclosed  by  a  wall.  This, 
Inspector  Blackburn  with  his  men  se- 
cured by  a  run,  and  immediately  barred 
the  door,  and  blockaded. the  windows 
with  the  furniture. 

O'Brien  approached  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  demanded  the  arms  of  the 
constabulary,  which  the  inspector  de- 
clared that  he  and  his  men  would  sur- 
render  only  with  their  lives.  On 
receiving  this  answer,  orders  were 
given  to  fire  upon  the  house  and  its 
occupants,  and  compel  them  to  give  up 
their  arms.  A  brisk  attack  was  imme- 
diately made,  which  was  answered 
promptly  by  a  rapid  fusilade  from  the 
police,  and  an  animated  firing  was  kept 
up  for  nearly  half  an  hour  on  both 
sides,  the  inspector  having  serv^ed  out 
two  hundred  and  thirty  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridge  to  his  men.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  tw^o  of  O'Brien's  men  having 
been  killed  and  several  wounded,  the 
whole  body  retired  to  a  rise  at  a  little 
distance.  At  four  o'clock  a  contingent 
of  police  arrived  to  the  relief  of  their 
comrades,  upon  which  all  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  this  attempted  rising 
dispersed,  and  the  leaders  fled  for  their 
lives. 

Several  of  the  chief  men  concerned 
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escaped  in  various  disguises.  A  reward 
was  put  upon  their  beads  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  Smith  O'Brien  was  arrested, 
August  5th,  by  a  railway  guard,  of  the 
name  of  Ilulme,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  by  the  train  at  Thurles. 
iMeagher,  O'Douoghue,  and  McManus 
were  also  appieheniled.  On  the  21st 
3f  September,  1848,  a  special  commis- 
sion was  opened  at  Clonmel  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners,  for  high  treason  ; 
when,  after  a  patient  investigation,  which 
lasted  for  four  weeks,  they  were  all 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  the 
principal  eviucing  great  coolness  and 
self-possession  under  his  trying  position. 
The  sentences  were  afterwai'ds  sever- 
ally commuted  to  ti-ansportation,  and 
O'Bj'ieu  and  his  compatriots  were  ac- 
coidiugly  sent  to  Australia.  O'Brien, 
we  may  mention  here,  remained  in  exile 
till  the  year  1S56,  w^hen  he  was  per- 
mitted, with  others,  to  return  home.* 

During  the  session  of  1850,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  parliament  for  abolish- 
ing the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  It 
was  carried  through  a  second  reading 
by  a  large  majority ;  but  it  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  Irish  members  in  the 
House.  Goveinment,  therefore,  in  con- 
Bideration  of  public  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, abandoned  the  measure. 

The  fi-equency  of  the  evictions  of  the 
small  farmers  from  their  holdings,  by 
which  they  were  necessarily  divested  of 
every  portion  of  their  property,   con- 

•  According  to  the  Btatementa  of  one  of  the  journals, 
James  Stephens,  the  Head  Centre  of  the  Fenian  Broth- 
•rhood,  was  engaged  with  O'Brien  in  the  insurrection 


stantly  brought  the  subject  of  tenant- 
right  before  the  public  and  under  the 
consideration  of  the  government.  For 
several  sessions,  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford 
had  introduced  bills  for  the  amendment 
of  this  :.:rievous  e v  il.  It  was  monstrous, 
as  he  ab..erted,  that  when  a  tenant  had 
held  his  farm  for  perhaps  seven  years, 
and  had  expended  all  his  little  capital 
in  the  erection  of  farm-buildin2;s,  drain- 
ing  the  land,  and  in  effecting  other  simi- 
lar improvements,  he  should  at  any 
moment  be  ousted  by  his  landlord,  and 
thus  be  entirely  divested  of  all  the 
little  property  that  he  held  in  the 
world.  The  equity  of  the  principle  of 
granting  compensation  for  such  invest- 
ments was  readily  allowed  by  men  of 
all  parties  in  the  house ;  but  great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  ascertaining 
the  limits  of  the  landlord's  and  the 
tenant's  right;  and  Mr.  Crawford's 
bill  was  felt  to  be  too  radical  in  its 
tendency  to  meet  the  temper  of  the 
House. 

In  August,  1851,  a  conference  was 
held,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  and 
lovers  of  their  country,  in  Dublin,  to 
consider  the  insecure  condition  of  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.  "The  Irish 
Tenant  League"  was  formed,  and  a 
council  elected  to  take  measures  in 
order  to  secure  efficient  action  in  par- 
liament. A  similar  conference  was  held 
the  year  following,  and  high  hopes  were 
entertained  of  the  success  of  the  League 

of  1848.  Stephens  escaped  to  France ;  but  in  after 
years  returned  to  Ireland.  His  subsequent  movement* 
in  connection  with  Feuianism  we  ehall  see  by  and  by 
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in  the  important  objects  it  was  seeking 
to  accomplish. 

The  subject  spoken  of  above,  as 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Crawford,  was 
revived  in  the  session  of  1850-1 ;  but 
with  no  material  advantage.  In  1852, 
when  Mr.  Napier  filled  the  office  of  at- 
torney-general, under  the  Earl  of  Der- 
by's administration,  he  introduced  four 
bills ;  which,  from  the  nice  balance  of 
interests  which  their  provisions  con- 
tained, seemed  excellently  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in 
view ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Shee  also  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  same  purpose ;  and,  as  it  appeared 
likely  that  benefit  might  arise  from  a 
j^artial  incorporation  of  the  several 
measui'es,  government  assented  to  a 
proposition  for  referring  them  all  to  a 
select  committee ;  but  they  were  not 
destined  to  proceed  any  further  at  that 
time. 

During  the  three  or  four  years  that 
had  just  elapsed,  the  face  of  Ireland  had 
undergone  a  favorable  change.  Much, 
very  much,  undoubtedly  remained  to 
be  done;  but,  in  general,  improvement 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Everywhere 
the  number  of  cottier  tenements  had 
been  either  reduced,  or  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  system  of  squatting  had 
been  almost  totally  subdued.  Wealthy 
proprietors,  equally  skilled  in  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  management 
of  their  property,  had  assumed  posses- 
sion of  the  lands.  The  poor-rates  were 
diminished,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
poor-houses  were   reduced    from  thou- 
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sands  to  hundreds,  while  tlie  debts  of 
the  unions  were  very  largely  decreased. 
In  every  part — in  remote  Connaught, 
as  well  as  in  distressed  Munster — the 
country  assumed  an  appearance  of  in- 
creasing and  healthy  prosperity. 

In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  In 
dustry  of  all  Nations,  held  in  Hyde 
Park,  in  1851,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  Irish 
taste,  capital,  and  skill,  in  her  poplins, 
her  silks,  and  her  linens,  and  other  fab- 
rics, were  admirably  represented ;  and 
their  presence  in  this  hall  of  peace 
aided  in  promoting  the  growth  of  man- 
ufactures in  Ireland,  and  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  emulation  among  the  peo- 
ple. This  was  shown  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
of  a  similar  kind  in  the  beautifully  sit- 
uated city  of  Cork,  where  the  day  of 
its  opening  was  observed  as  a  kind  of 
jubilee  in  the  city  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  March,  1852,  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
toun  succeeded  Lord  Clarendon  in  the 
lord-lieutenancy,  and  his  administration 
proved  to  be  in  a  high  degree  popular. 
He  was  a  nobleman  well-suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  over  whom  he  waa 
placed.  Gallant  in  bearing,  affable 
and  agreeable  in  manner,  and  active  in 
visiting  various  parts  of  the  vice-royal- 
ty, he  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  tory  gov- 
ernment. But,  there  was  nevertheless 
a  strong  feeling  of  dislike  on  the  part 
of  the  whigs,  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
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try.  This  was  evidenced  subsequently 
In  the  elections  for  parliament,  where 
mach  excitement  prevailed,  and  oppo- 
sition candidates  were  elected.* 

On  the  I9th  of  August,  1852,  an  ag- 
gregate meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  held  in  the  Ro- 
tunda, in  Dublin.  It  was  an  imposing 
assemblage,  attended  by  prelates,  peers, 
and  I'epresentatives  from  various  parts 
of  the  empire.  Dr.  Cullen,  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop,  took  the  chair, 
and  inaugurated  the  meeting  with 
words  of  eloquence  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  his  native  land.  Dr.  MacHale, 
bishop  of  Tuara,  made  a  powerful  and 
patriotic  speech.  He  denounced,  in 
unmeasured  terms,  English  tyranny, 
and  the  attempts  at  proselytism  which 
had  been,  and  were  being  made,  among 
the  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland.  At  this 
meetinof,  the  followinsr  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

1.  "  That  we  hereby  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  use  every  legitimate  means 
within  the  Constitution,  to  obtain  a 
total  repeal  of  that  act  (the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Act)  which  imposes  on  the 
Catholics  of  this  empire  any  civil  or  re- 
ligious disability  whatsoever,  or  pre- 
cludes them  fi'om  the  enjoyment  of  a 
perfect  equality  with  every  other  class 
of  their  fellow-subjects. 

2.  "  That  as  one  of  the  great  consti- 
tutional and  pi-actical  means  of  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  this  meeting,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  make  every  effort 

*  It  was  in  connection  witli  tliis  election  tliat  the  Six 
Mile  Bridge  affray  occurred,  when  the  Orangemen  and 


to  strengthen  the  hands  and  increase 
the  power  of  those  faithful  representa- 
tives, who,  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, so  energetically  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  formation  of  an  independ- 
ent party  in  the  legislature,  having  for 
its  object  the  maintenance  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  the  British  empire ; 
and  that  the  following  prelates  and 
members  of  the  legislature  be  a  com- 
mittee to  define,  with  accuracy,  the  ob- 
jects which  are  to  occupy  the  Associa- 
tion, to  frame  the  rules  and  regulations 
by  which  it  shall  be  governed,  and  to 
submit  the  same  to  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  Association." 

An  eloquent  and  forcible  address  in 
support  of  this  movement  was  made  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Moore,  M.  P.  for  Maj^o,  and 
it  was  expected  that  results  of  no  ordi- 
nary moment  would  be  attained.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  want  of  propel 
organization  and  efficiency  in  securing 
a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of  funds, 
the  Association  languished,  and  failed 
of  accomplishing  the  object  for  which 
it  was  formed. 

The  winter  of  1852-3  passed  in  com-^ 
parative  quiet,  although  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
coercion  act  in  operation  in  Ireland. 
New  proprietors  had  been  found  for 
the  encumbered  estates.  Money  was 
brought  into  the  country  by  these  men, 
and  they  used  it  discreetly,  not  only 
for  their  own  interests,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  community  at   large.     In   this 

their  opponents  engaged  in  deadly  strife,  and  a  Dumber 
of  lives  was  lost. 
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state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Aberdeen 
ministry,  thought  it  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  assimilate  the  taxation  of  the 
two  countries  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  make  them  one  in  fiscal  regulations, 
as  they  had  been  made  one  politically 
by  the  act  of  Union.  In  bringing  for- 
ward his  budget,  therefore,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone  submitted 
a  resolution  to  the  House  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  income-tax  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  and,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
posed to  include  Ireland  in  the  sphere 
of  its  operation. 

In  the  elaborate  statement  presented 
by  the  learned  chancellor,  the  question 
as  to  the  exemption  of  Ireland  necessa- 
rily came  up.  As  Ireland,  he  argued, 
had  derived  benefit  from  the  fiscal 
changes  mnde  by  government,  and  as 
the  duties  which  constituted  the  ground 
of  her  exemption  had  disappeared,  he 
did  not  see  why  the  income-tax  should 
not  be  levied  in  Ireland.  He  had  pro- 
posed to  charge  Ireland  with  the  in- 
come-tax and  the  duty  on  spiiits ;  but 
the  government  had  come  to  the  de- 
termination to  relieve  her  from  the 
consolidated  annuities,  amounting  to 
£4,500,000,  which  would  cease  from 
and  after  the  29th  of  September  last, 
all  arrears  up  to  that  date  to  be  paid, 
Rud  all  sums  received  since  to  be  re- 
turned. 

The  proposal  to  relieve  Ireland  from 
the  charge  of  £4,500,000,  which  was 
due  to  the  consolidated  fund,  and  which 
laid  ]ike  a  dead  weight  upon  the  na- 


tional energies  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  famine,  was  too  great  a  boon  not  to 
be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  best- 
intentioned  of  the  Irish  landlords;  the 
Irish  members  taking  an  increased  in- 
terest in  the  debate.  The  extension  of 
the  income-tax  to  Ireland  was  antici- 
pated to  produce  about  £460,000  a 
year ;  and  the  increase  of  the  duty  upon 
Irish  spirits,  from  two  shillings  and 
cightpence  to  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence  a  gallon,  to  produce  nearly 
£200,000  annually. 

The  debates  on  this  important  meas- 
ure continued  for  two  weeks,  and 
brought  out  the  best  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Fagan,  while  admitting  the  states- 
manlike character  of  the  ministerial 
plan  in  general,  yet  felt  bound  to  resist 
that  part  of  it  which  subjected  Ireland 
to  the  income-tax,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  consolidated 
annuities.  He  protested  against  the 
introduction  of  these  annuities  into  the 
plan,  msisting  that  the  labor-rate,  form- 
ing part  of  the  charge,  had  been  mis- 
applied ;  and  entered  into  details,  to 
show  that  Ireland  had  derived  but  slen- 
der advantages  from  the  remission  of 
taxation  for  which  the  income-tax  was 
imposed.  He  further  contended  that 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  act  of  union,  which 
stipulated  that  Ireland  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  general  taxation  only  in  a 
certain  proportion,  which  had  been  al- 
ready exceeded ;  and  he  urged  the 
cruelty  of  taking  advantage  of  a  breath 
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ing-time,  which  Ireland  seemed  now  to 
enjoy,  to  oppress  her  with  an  income- 
tax. 

Other  Irish  members,  as  Mr.  Ma- 
guire,  Serjeant  Shee,  Mr.  Fi-ench,  etc., 
supported  the  views  advanced  by  Mr. 
Fagan,  and  contended  that  it  would  be 
equally  ungenerous,  unjust,  and  dishon- 
orable, to  impose  the  income-tax  upon 
Ireland.  The  government  side  of  the 
question,  however,  was  argued  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Serjeant  Murphy,  and  others;  and,  on 
a  division,  there  were  found  to  be  323 
against  252,  a  majority  of  71  in  favor 
of  the  financial  measures  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  result  reached  was  an  important 
one,  whether  just  or  unjust  in  its  appli- 
cation, viz.,  the  affirming  the  principle, 
that  in  future  years  the  taxation  of  Ire- 
land should  rest  upon  the  same  basis 
as  that  which  regulated  the  imposition 
of  taxes  upon  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  large  portion  of  the  Irish 
gentry,  it  is  said,  approved  of  the  gov- 
ernment plan ;  and  among  the  rest, 
Maurice  O'Connell,  eldest  son  of  the 
Liberator,  and  inheritor  of  the  property 
of  Derrynane. 

Another  efi'ort  was  made  at  this  date 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  by  Mr. 
"Whiteside,  who  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  sale, 
partition,  and  exchange  of  lands,  by 
the  court  of  chancery  in  Ireland,  and 
the  recovery  of  moneys  secured  by 
recognizance.  Great  and  vexatious  de- 
lays had  occurred  and  were  occurring, 


and  a  remedy  was  imperatively  de- 
manded. The  question  was  settled, 
however,  by  the  government  bringing 
in  and  carrying  a  short  bill  for  renew- 
ing the  "Encumbered  Estates  Act"  for 
a  period  of  two  years. 

The  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
particularly  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  was  again  under  discussion  in 
the  session  of  pai'liament  for  1853. 
The  long-existing  and  deeply-rooted 
sense  of  injustice  done  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  by  the  Establish- 
ment, and  the  settled  determination  to 
bring  about  a  change  and  a  more  equi- 
table adjustment  of  matters  on  this 
subject,  were  manifested  in  the  speeches 
and  arguments  of  various  members. 
Lord  John  Russell,  however,  and  others, 
opposed  any  movement  of  the  kind, 
and  when  the  question  was  taken  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues of  Ireland,  and  how  far  they  were 
applicable  to  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
people,  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
260  to  98. 

Another  question,  of  no  little  impor- 
tance to  Ireland  and  her  true  interests, 
was  fully  discussed  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  parliament.  We  refer  to  the 
national  system  of  education.  The  de- 
bate was  opened  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1853,  by  Lord 
Donoughmore.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  as  he  stated,  was  origin- 
ally founded  by  Lord  Stanley  (now 
Earl  of  Derby),  some  twenty  years  pre- 
viously, and  was  intended  to  be  a  s)-*- 
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tern  of  united  secular  and  separate  ]"e- 
ligious  instruction.  Immediately  after 
its  first  organization,  the  board  had 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  num- 
ber of  works  which  could  not  be  too 
highly  praised,  and  which  had  since 
then  not  only  been  used  in  the  schools 
under  the  board,  but  also  in  schools  in 
this  country  and  the  colonies.  No  ob- 
jection whatever  had  been  taken,  or 
could  be  taken,  to  the  system  of  secular 
education  as  carried  out  by  the  board  ; 
but  certain  objections  were  taken  by 
men  of  high  character  and  standing 
against  the  nature,  amount,  and  sub- 
stance of  the  religious  instruction.  And 
from  this,  serious  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  managing  the  religious  teach- 
ing so  as  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  also  spoke  upon 
the  subject,  and  stated  that,  from  the 
first,  it  had  been  contemplated  to 
mingle  a  certain  amount  of  religious 
with  the  secular  instruction  given  in 
the  national  schools.  In  the  report  is- 
sued by  the  commissioners  in  1844, 
they  stated  that  they  had  established  a 
number  of  schools,  which  were  attended 
by  thousands  of  children,  and  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  compiling  several 
works,  containing  a  series  of  lessons 
grounded  on  Holy  Writ,  which  were 
used  in  the  general  instruction  afforded 
in  all  the  schools.  But  in  that  year 
also,  and  in  order  to  meet  objections 
which  had  been  raised  by  various  Cath- 
olics in  the  community,  these  books 
were  not  insisted  on,  but  only  strongly 
recommended.     A  rule  also  was  adopt- 


ed, viz.,  "The  commissioners  do  not  in- 
sist on  the  Scripture-lessons  being  read 
in  any  of  the  national  schools,  nor  do 
they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the 
time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction 
in  any  school  attended  by  childi-en 
whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to 
their  being  so  read.  In  such  cases  the 
commissioners  prohibit  their  use,  ex 
cepting  in  the  hours  of  religious  instruc- 
tion." Earl  Derby,  in  continuing  his 
remarks,  deprecated  any  diminution  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  national 
schools.  The  whole  system,  he  said,  so 
far  as  attaining  the  great  end  in  view 
was  concerned,  depended  upon  the  mu- 
tual and  harmonious  working  of  mem- 
bers of  different  i-eligious  denomina- 
tions; upon  the  sound  sense  exercised 
by  both  parties ;  and  upon  the  balance 
being  impartially  held  between  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics. 

A  zealous  Catholic  writer,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  expressing  not  only  his 
own,  but  also  the  sentiments  of  the 
powerful  and  ancient  church  of  which 
he  is- a  member,  remarks,  that  "knowl- 
edge and  tyrnnny  are  antagonist  prin- 
ciples. They  never  can  coexist,  they 
never  have  coexisted,  in  the  same  com- 
munity of  men.  The  six-and-twenty 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  the  powers 
which  Ireland  relies  upon,  and  in  this 
Ireland  is  supremely  right.  Let  the 
present  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
Irish  children,  that  are  at  school,  but 
get  to  manhood  without  any  material 
check  or  civil  commotion,  and  not  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  though  Europe 
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combined  in  arms  for  the  purpose,  could 
hold  the  Irish  nation,  for  one  day,  in 
bondage  to  any  other.  It  is  true  that 
these  national  schools  are  supported  by 
English  money,  and  teach  English  po- 
litical principles;  but  with  all  that, 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  they  teach 
that  we  must  admire.  Their  system  is 
uniform,  for  their  teachers  are  all  edu- 
cated by  superior  men,  at  the  head  or 
model  school  in  Dublin.  Their  books 
of  instruction  appear  to  be  excellent. 
Indeed,  all  their  books  are  the  very 
best  in  the  English  language,  and  some 
have  been  adopted  in  the  German 
schools.  Their  general  system  of 
instruction  includes  reading,  writing, 
'  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  agriculture, 
grammar,  geography,  geometry,  math- 
ematics, mechanics,  civil  and  natural 
history.  Scripture-lessons  (selected  and 
mutually  agreed  upon),  elocution,  sing- 
ing, linear  or  mechanical  drawing,  etc. 
Mental  exercise  and  instruction  are  cul- 
tivated. Not  only  do  the  masters  cat- 
echize the  scholars,  but  the  scholais 
question  and  argue  with  the  masters. 
Order  is  peculiarly  enforced ;  and  a 
certain  step  and  discipline  are  taught, 
in  play-hours,  entering  and  returning 
from  school,  which  adapt  the  boys,  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  military  drill. 
The  commissioners  are  quite  sensitive 
to  public  opinion,  and  are  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  national.  There 
may  be  objections  to  their  system ;  but 
if  there  be  any  thing  erroneous  in  their 
inculcation,  sufficient  of  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  abroad  to  correct  it ;  and  as 


those  children  cannot,  upon  any  other 
conditions,  obtain  this  much-desired  ed- 
ucation, it  is  better  to  let  them  learn 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  to  draw  and 
step, — and  rely  upon  an  active  public 
press,  and  an  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion, to  eradicate  the  political  errors  of 
the  schoolrooms." 

One  other  matter  which  occurred  at 
this  date,  in  Ireland,  deserves  to  be  put 
on  record.  It  had  been  customary  for 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  have  an 
exhibition  of  the  products,  natural  and 
artificial,  of  the  country,  once  in  three 
years,  at  their  rooms  in  Merrion  Square. 
As  the  year  1853  was  the  one  in  due 
course  of  routine  for  this  display,  it  oc- 
curred to  an  individual  of  great  public 
spirit  and  liberality,  Mr.  Dargan,  to 
make  this  exhibition  one  of  national 
importance.  To  secure  the  public  char- 
acter of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  it  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  comprising 
the  highest  and  most  honorable  names 
in  Dublin,  in  connection  with  that  im- 
portant body,  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, on  whose  grounds  adjoining  Mer- 
rion Square  the  building  was  raised. 
The  building  reflected  no  small  credit 
upon  Mr.  Benson  (now  Sir  John  Ben- 
son), its  architect.  In  character  and 
design  it  differed  from  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace in  Hyde  Park.  The  open  area  of 
the  interior,  supported  on  columns,  was 
one  point  of  resemblance ;  but  the 
whole  light  was  admitted  from  above^ 
there  being  none  at  the  sides ;  and  only 
a  portion  of  the  actual  roof  was  glazed. 
Instead  of  rectangular  outlines,  broken 
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by  an  arched  transept,  Mr.  Benson's 
design  was  distributed  in  a  series  of 
long  parallel  halls  with  semicircular 
roofs,  and  oval  in  form,  the  central  one 
being  the  loftiest,  and  having  an  ex- 
ceedingly striking  and  novel  effect.  It 
was  425  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and 
105  feet  high;  and  altogether  was  an 
imposing  and  beautiful  hall  for  the 
purpose  designed  in  its  erection. 

Here  were  collected  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  exhibition — statues,  foun- 
tains, and  trophies  of  manufacturing 
skill ;  while,  crowning  immense  tiers  of 
benches  raised  at  either  end,  stood  two 
large  and  powerful  organs,  for  which 
the  shape  and  character  of  the  hall 
seemed  well  adapted.  The  two  similar, 
but  smaller  halls,  on  either  side,  were 
S25  feet  in  length,  50  feet  wide,  and 
55  feet  high.  In  these,  and  in  the  gal- 
leries adjoining  them,  the  various  col- 
lections of  manufactured  articles  were 
arranged  in  classified  order,  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  sides  of  the  building  were 
occupied  by  two  halls,  smaller  still  than 
those  next  the  main  hall.  In  one,  the 
machinery  in  motion  was  very  effect- 
ively provided  for  by  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
the  well-known  engineer;  in  the  other, 
Mr.  John  Deane,  assistant-secretary  to 
the  committee,  by  dint  of  great  energy, 
tact,  and  perseverance,  collected  a  most 
brilliant  display  of  paintings  in  the 
English,  Prussian,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and 
French  schools.  This  portion  of  the 
building  also  contained  a  sculpture- 
room  and,  behind  all,  accommodation 


was  provided  for  carriages,  locomotives, 
and  agricultural  implements. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  was  officially 
opened  on  Thursday,  May  12,  1853,  by 
Earl  St.  Germans,  lord-lieutenant,  at- 
tended in  state  by  his  suite,  the  corpo- 
ration of  Dublin,  the  committee,  and 
the  officers  intrusted  with  charge  of  the 
Exhibition, 

Towards  the  close  of  August,  1853 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  resolved 
to  make  a  short  visit  to  Ireland,  and 
witness  the  result  of  the  Dublin  Indus- 
trial Exhibition.  Accordingly,  on  the 
29th  of  that  month,  accompanied  by 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Prince  Alfred,  the  Queen 
entered  Dublin  Bay,  in  the  royal  steam- 
yacht,  the  Victoria  &  Albert.  The 
visit  was  an  agreeable  one,  both  to  the 
Queen  ftnd  the  people.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance which  wait  on  royal  movements, 
and  the  usual  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
wherever  her  presence  was  recognized. 
The  corporation  of  Dublin  presented 
addresses  to  their  distinguished  visitors, 
duly  acknowledging  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  their  city,  and  expatiating  on 
the  general  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Her  Majesty,  in  her  reply  to  the 
corporation,  said:  "It  is  my  anxious 
desire  to  encourage  the  industry  of  my 
Irish  subjects,  and  promote  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  Ireland ;  and  I  share  in  the  confident 
belief  that  the  striking  display  of  beau- 
tiful productions  of  art  and  industry 
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by  which  I  am  surrounded  is  to  be  ap- 
preciated, not  only  as  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful genius,  but  as  a  happy  mani- 
festation of  that  persevering  energy, 
which,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence,  is  an  unftiiling  source  of 
national  prosperity."  A  few  days  af- 
terwards the  Queen  returned  to  Eng- 


land, not  without  hope  that  her  pre« 
ence  at  the  Exhibition  had  been  pro* 
ductive  of  beneficial  effects.  Very 
probably  it  has  been  so ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  permanent  or 
lasting  good  was  or  could  be  produced, 
in  this  way,  for  a  country  suffering  as 
Ireland  has  for  so  long  a  time. 
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(1856—1866.) 


DURING  the  last  few  years  tlie 
people  of  Ireland  have  not  been 
idle,  or  forgetful  of  the  one  great  ob- 
ject which  they  so  earnestly  desire  to 
attain — that  is,  the  entire  freedom  and 
absolute  independence  of  their  native 
land.  Encouraged  by  the  strong, 
warm-hearted  sympathies  of  those  who 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  America,  and  retain 
their  affection  for  the  Green  Isle  of  the 
Ocean,  and  also  conscious  of  the  vast 
power  of  combined,  well-organized  ef- 
forts, the  Irish  patriots  have  not  remit- 


ted  their  labors  or  allowed  themselves 
to  despond  under  any  pressure  or  any 
difficulty. 

This  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  firm 
and  decided  tone  adopted  by  the  Irish, 
so  far  as  they  are  able,  at  home,  and 
fully  and  openly  abroad,  but  also  by 
the  formation  and  active  working  of 
an  association  which,  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  with  confidence,  will  materi- 
ally help  towards  establishing  the  new 
"Irish  Republic." 

This  association  is  known  by  the 
name   of  the   "Fenian   Brotherhood," 
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and  is  so  interesting  in  the  oTgects  it 
seeks  to  attain,  and  the  high  aspira- 
tions for  liberty  and  freedom  wliicli  it 
has  aroused,  that  it  requires  at  our 
hands  some  account  of  its  origin  and 
progress.  Our  notice  must  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  imperfect,  as  the  nature 
of  the  association  does  not  admit  of  its 
affairs  being  made  entirely  public ;  but 
having  sought,  with  much  care,  for  ac- 
curate information,  we  think  the  reader 
can  rely  upon  what  is  here  stated. 

The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  in 
Ireland  are,  of  course,  under  a  pledge 
of  secrecy,  which  has  been  so  success- 
fully preserved,  as  that  neither  the  gold 
of  the  Government  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  efforts  of  spies  and  traitors  on 
the  other,  have  been  able  to  break  up 
the  association  or  expose  its  members 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  ruling  author- 
ities. All  its  members  are  required  to 
be  able-bodied  men,  and  are  sworn  into 
military  service  and  secretly  drilled  as 
soldiers.  The  numerical  strength  of 
the  Fenians  in  Ireland  is  not  generally 
known,  of  course,  but  it  is  represented 
as  being  formidable,  when  compared 
with  the  numbers  which  England  and 
Scotland  could  add  to  the  British  army. 


*  "  The  Fenian  Broth erliood,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood,  was  started  in  1857. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  compact  entered  into  by  the  late 
Michael  Doheny,  Michael  Corcoran,  myself,  and  some 
few  others  in  New  York,  with  James  Stephens  in  Ire- 
land, whither  he  had  then  recently  returned  from  Paris. 
In  America,  Michael  Doheny  was  its  real  founder. 
Never  did  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  seem  more  hope- 
less to  the  outside  world  than  at  that  time.  Public 
opinion  wa-s  everywhere  against  any  attempt  at  Irish 
revolutionary  action.    The  press  scofied  at  the  idea  all 


The  material  and  resources  for  ac- 
tive warlike  operations,  when  the  right 
moment  arrives,  are,  of  necessity,  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  Brotherhood  resid- 
ing in  other  countries ;  and  it  is  the 
settled  purpose  of  those  who  have  en- 
tered upon  this  work  to  seize  the  first 
opening  which  presents  itself,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  to 
make  Ireland  a  free  and  independent 
nation  in  the  world.  This  is  their  pur- 
pose. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  can  accomplish  it,  and  whether 
the  vigilance  and  power  of  the  English 
Government  can  be  overcome. 

It  is  within  less  than  ten  years  that 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood  has  been  or- 
ganized and  at  work  in  the  United 
States.*  The  organization  is  of  a  sci- 
entific character,  and  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  highest  efficiency  of  its 
members.  First,  there  is  a  Local  Circle 
of  not  less  than  sixty  members,  to 
whom  a  commission  is  granted  by  the 
State  Centre,  and  it  is  authorized  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  next  Fenian 
Congress.  The  Local  Circle  elects  a 
permanent  Centre,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Centre  and  Head 
Centre.      Full    reports    are    made    by 


the  world  over.  Ireland  was  everywhere  proclaimed  to 
be  thoroughly  subjugated,  and  her  people  to  be  loyaJ 
to  the  British  crown,  contented,  and  even  happy.  Som« 
money  was  collected,  nevertheless,  principally  from  un 
initiated  friends  of  our  cause,  by  means  of  which 
35,000  men  were  enrolled  in  Ireland  by  James  Ste- 
phens.  The  sum  total  was  not  much — some  thousands 
of  dollars  in  all ;  but  a  little  money  will  go  a  great  way 
in  preliminary  organization  in  Ireland." — Prcndent 
O'Ma/wny's  Message,  Jcmuary,  1866. 
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these  Centres  every  montli,  aud  seut  to 
headquarters ;  and  a  neglect  to  do  this 
for  three  months  puts  a  Circle  in  "  bad 
standing,"  and  renders  it  liable  to  be 
cut  off.  Every  candidate  for  admission 
has  to  be  proposed  by  one  Fenian 
brother  and  seconded  by  another,  and 
then  reported  upon  by  the  Committee 
of  Safety  of  each  Circle.  The  initia- 
tion fee  is  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and 
the  monthly  dues  average  about  fifty 
cents  for  each  member.  The  follov^dng 
declaration  is  required  of  the  newly 
elected  member :  "  I  solemnly  pledge 
my  sacred  word  of  honor,  as  a  truthful 
and  honest  man,  that  I  will  labor  with 
earnest  zeal  for  the  liberation  of  Ire- 
land from  the  yoke  of  England,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  fi-ee  and  in- 
dependent government  on  the  Irish 
soil ;  that  I  will  implicitly  obey  the 
commands  of  my  superior  officers  in  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  in  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  my  duties  as  a  member 
thereof;  that  I  will  faithfully  discharge 
my  duties  of  membership,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  there- 
of; that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  pro- 
mote feelings  of  love,  harmony,  and 
kindly  forbearance  among  all  Irishmen; 
and  that  I  will  foster,  defend,  and  prop- 
asrate  the  aforesaid  Fenian  Brother- 
hood  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  All 
political  discussions,  except  in  relation 
to  Ireland,  and  all  religious  questions 
whatevei-,  are  positively  prohibited  in 
each  and  every  Circle.  Centres  of 
Circles  correspond  wdth  State  Centres ; 
State  Centres  with  the  Head  Centre. 


All  correspondence  with  brothers  in 
Ireland  passes  through  the  Head  Centre, 
to  w^hom,  with  the  Central  Council, 
are  known  the  true  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  "  I.  R.  B.,"  or  "  Irish 
Rev^olutionary  Brotherhood."  And 
when  any  member  comes  from  Ire- 
land, his  credentials  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Head  Centre.  The  State 
Centres  are  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  Head  Centre,  the  highest 
officer  in  the  association,  who  is  elected 
annually  by  a  general  Congress,  com 
posed  of  the  various  State  Centres  and 
one  delegate  from  each  Circle  in  good 
standing. 

The  first  Fenian  Congress  was  held  in 
Chicago,  in  November,  1863,  and  con 
sisted  of  nearly  200  delegates.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Order  was  largely  al- 
tered, and  its  designs  were  more  boldly 
avowed.  The  second  Congress  was 
held  in  Cincinnati,  in  January,  1865, 
and  various  committees,  on  Military 
Affairs,  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Ways 
aud  Means,  etc.,  were  appointed.  A 
Fenian  Sisterhood  was  also  established 
at  this  time,  with  promise  of  beneficial 
results.  The  membership  of  the  Order, 
it  was  reported,  had  largely  increased, 
there  being  about  380  circles  and  some 
80,000  members,  over  14,000  of  these 
latter  being  of  the  naval  and  military 
class. 

In  September,  1865,  another  Con- 
gress assembled  in  Philadelphia,  at 
which  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted, 
modelled  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     Its  design  is  to  secure 
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the  "blessings  of  liberty  to  the  Irish  race 
in  Ireland,  and  it  admits  to  membership 
United  States  citizens  of  Irish  birth 
and  lineage,  and  friends  of  Ireland 
everywhere  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  Brotherhood  is  subdivided 
into  State,  District,  and  Social  Circles, 
as  pieviously.  The  Congress  consists 
of  a  Senate  and  House,  the  former  lim- 
ited to  fifteen  in  number,  the  latter 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  Circles, 
one  delegate  for  every  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  executive  power  resides  in 
the  President,  who  is  elected  annuall}' 
by  the  Congress,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  Senate,  arranges  treaties,  appoints 
aaibassadors,  etc.  He,  and  all  civil  offi- 
cers, are  liable  to  impeachment  for  trea- 
son, bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  on  conviction  are 
expelled  from  the  Brotherhood. 

Various  steps  were  taken,  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  looking 
to  the  great  end  had  in  view.  Offices 
were  opened  in  New  York  and  an  issue 
of  bonds  commenced.  A  serious  diffi- 
culty Avhich  occurred  between  the  pres- 
ident, John  O'Mahony,  and  the  Senate, 
and  which  threatened  to  do  great  mis- 
chief, caused  some  excitement ;  but  the 
difficulty  was   ultimately  settled   so  as 

*  Stephens,  on  liis  examination,  took  high  ground, 
und  denied  the  right  of  the  English  Government  to 
exercise  anj-  authority  in  Ireland.  Especial  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  his  escape.  The  corridor  of  the 
prison  in  which  he  slept  was  kept  locked,  except 
during  the  hour  allowed  for  exercise.  This  corridor 
is  divided  from  its  continuation  in  the  other  wing  of 
the  prison  bj'  a  heavy,  solid  iron  door,  which  was 
kept  securely  locked.  Three  policemen  were  stationed 
here  on  guard.    At  iLe  oiixet  end  of  the  corridor  is  a 


not  to  interfere  with  the  main  objects 
of  the  Brotherhood. 

In  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  the 
British  Government  has  not  been  un- 
mindful of  the  dangers  to  its  SLprem- 
acy,  caused  by  the  organization  and 
course  of  action  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood. Troops  have  been  sent  to  Ire- 
land ;  the  constabulary  force  has  been 
increased,  and  various  preparations  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  threatened  emer- 
gency. Dui'ing  the  year  1865  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  in  some  counties, 
and  suspected  persons  were  here  and 
there  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Among 
these  was  James  Stephens,  a  man  of 
considerable  note  and  importance  in 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  being 
the  Head  Centre  of  the  whole  Brother- 
hood, not  only  in  his  native  laud,  but 
also  elsewhere.  Stephens,  by  the  aid 
of  compatriots,  escaped  from  prison, 
and,  despite  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the 
authorities,  sharpened  by  o&ers  of  lai-ge 
I'ewards  for  his  arrest,  ai'rived  soon  af- 
ter in  France ;  thence  he  made  his  way, 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  to  the  United 
States,  to  carry  forward  the  objects  of 
the  Brotherhood  in  any  and  every  way 
which  might  present  itself.*  Various 
steps  were  taken  with  reference  to  an 

massive  iron  door,  with  a  huge  lock,  opening  on  the 
lobby  of  a  stone  staircase,  by  .which  the  ground  is 
reached.  The  door  of  Stephens's  cell  was  cased  with 
iron,  no  keyhole  inside,  and  secured  by  a  very  large 
swing  bar,  fastened  by  a  padlock  of  great  size.  Despite 
all  this  precaution,  the  doors  were  aU  opened  for  Ste- 
phens, and  one  night  he  quietly  walked  out.  A  re- 
ward of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension ;  but 
to  no  purpose. 
Of  Mr.  Stephens's  fellow  workers  in  his  revolutiooary 
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irruption  into  Canada,  in  order  to  strike 
a  blow,  which  would  be  felt,  at  British 
power  in  America,  and    ultimately  to 


movement,  the  following  were  the  principal  men  who 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  British  authorities  about  the« 
same  time  that  he  did,  but  who  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape  with  him  from  the  dungeons  of  their 
enemies : 

Jeremiah  O'Donovan-Rossa,  a  gentleman  of  fair  edu- 
cation, and  of  superior  natural  talents,  though  self- 
made,  was  born  in  Ross-Carberry,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
of  an  old  and  respectable,  but  latterly  reduced,  family, 
whose  ancestors — the  O'Donovans-Rossa — were  former- 
ly owners  of  the  surrounding  territory  of  Ros-o-g  Cairbre. 
Of  aU  the  imprisoned  leaders  of  the  Fenians,  there  was 
none  so  popular  as  O'Donovan-Rossa.  His  frank  and 
genial  manners  gained  him  the  good-will  of  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him,  and  his  thorough  devoted- 
ness  and  indomitable  energy  as  a  patriot,  secured  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  organized  associates,  while 
his  ancient  clan  associations,  as  well  as  his  intrinsic 
good  qualities  as  a  man  and  a  friend,  had  so  endeared 
Ijim  to  his  neighbors  in  his  native  district,  that  few 
men  in  the  south  of  Ireland  had  a  larger  personal  fol- 
lowing than  he.  He  was  somewhat  above  the  middle 
height,  muscular  and  athletic,  with  an  open  and  rather 
liandsorae  countenance.  His  first  experience  of  an 
English  prison  was  in  1858,  when  he  was  arrested  with 
several  others  for  the  Phoenix  Conspiracy  of  Skibbereen, 
but  released  on  bail,  with  his  companions,  after  several 
months'  incarceration — the  jury  before  which  he  was 
tried  not  having  agreed  to  a  verdict.  No  sooner  was  he 
restored  to  liberty  than  he  resumed  his  revolutionary 
labors,  and  was  the  mainspring  of  the  Fenian  move- 
ment in  West  Mnnster  up  to  his  removal  to  Dublin,  in 
1863,  when  he  became  manager  of  the  Irish  People 
newspaper  in  that  city.  But  his  labors  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  connection  with  this  journal.  He  made 
frequent  tours  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  more  than 
once  to  the  United  States,  in  the  sei-vice  of  the  organi- 
zation. He  was  arrested  on  the  15th  Sept.,  1865,  with 
the  other  conductors  of  the  Irish  People.  When  tried, 
60on  after,  ho  defended  himself.  On  being  convicted  of 
treason  felony,  he  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  He  was  the  only  civilian  amongst  his  associates 
upon  whom  so  severe  a  penalty  was  passed.  It  was 
the  meed  of  his  universal  popularity,  as  well  as  his  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  as  an  Irish  revolutionist.  He  is  now 
ibout  thirty-five  years  old,  and  has  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife  and  a  large  interesting  family. 

2d.  Charles  J.  Kickham  was  born  thirty-four  years 
since,  in  the  town  of  Mullinahone,  near  the  northern 
base  of  Slievenamon.  He  came  of  a  respectable  stock, 
and  his  father,  John  Kickham,  was  a  wealthy  and  pa- 
triotic draper  in  his  native  town ;  besidee  which  he  was 


operate  from  this  quarter  in  favor  of 
efforts  at  home  for  the  freedom  of  Ire- 
land. 


extensively  engaged  in  agriculture.  Toung  Kickham 
received  a  first-class  education.  His  literary  talents 
and  acquirements  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  an 
eloquent  and  correct  prose  writer,  and  a  poet  of  no 
mean  genius.  In  '48,  though  scarcely  out  of  his  boy- 
hood, he  established  a  Young  Ireland  club  in  his  native 
parish,  and  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Smith  O'Brien 
in  his  attempted  revolution,  from  the  consequences  of 
which  he  escaped  by  reason  of  his  youth.  When  Dr. 
Cane  started  the  Celt  in  Kilkenny,  some  time  after, 
Kickham  was  one  of  its  ablest  contributors.  He  joined 
the  Fenian  movement  in  '61 ;  since  when,  in  company 
with  Denis  D.  Mulcahy  and  a  few  other  tried  men,  he 
helped  to  sow  the  seeds  of  revolution  broadcast  over 
Tijjperary.  He  attended  the  first  convention  of  the 
American  Fenians  at  Chicago,  in  '63.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Ireland,  he  became  one  of  the  principal  edi- 
tors of  the  Irish  People — his  connection  with  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  arrest,  trial,  and  con- 
viction. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Council.  His  tastes  were  exalted  and  refined ;  hia 
disposition  was  extremely  gentle  and  kindly ;  while 
in  his  devotedness  to  his  land  and  his  race,  he  was  an 
enthusiast. 

8d.  John  O'Leary  was  also  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Revolutionary  Council.  He,  too,  began  his  career  as  an 
Irish  rebel  at  a  very  early  age — having  been  arrested 
for  having  made  an  attempt  to  muster  the  peasantry 
of  Tipperary  at  a  place  called  the  Wilderness,  near 
Clonmel,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Smith  O'Brien  and 
his  companions  in  durance,  during  their  trial  in  '48. 
He  was  then  a  mere  boy.  Having  been  set  at  liberty, 
after  an  imprisonment  which  lasted  several  months,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  medical  profession 
and  to  literary  pursuits.  Though  in  relations  of  the 
closest  intimacy  vnth  James  Stephens,  since  the  return 
of  the  latter  to  Ireland  from  France  in  '57,  he  did  not 
become  prominently  connected  with  the  Fenian  move- 
ment till  his  installation  as  chief  editor  of  the  Irish  Peo- 
pie ;  nor  is  it  well  ascertained  whether  he  was  ever 
regularly  initiated  as  a  member  of  that  society.  Joha 
O'Leary  comes  of  an  old  and  patriotic  race,  originally 
located  in  the  west  of  the  County  of  Cork.  He  was  bom 
in  the  rising  town  of  Tipperary,  where  his  father  waa 
held  in  very  great  esteem,  as  one  of  its  most  influential 
and  enterprising  merchants.  He  was,  in  private  life,  a 
worthy  man,  and  in  public  a  sterling  lover  of  his  coun- 
try. As  a  litterateur,  Jolm  O'Leary  has  few  superiors. 
In  revolutionary  matters,  he  is  more  of  a  philosophic 
thinker  than  a  man  of  impulsive  action.  But  though 
his  patriotism  is  not  of  a  demonstrative  cast,  it  is  not 
the  less  determined  and  pore.    In  person  he  is  of  sligl:  • 
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Early  in  Febi-uary,  1866,  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  the  Qaeen,  in  her 
speech,  said :  "  A  conspiracy  adverse 
alike  to  authority,  property,  and  reli- 
gion, and  disapproved  and  condemned 
alike  by  all  who  are  intei-ested  in  their 
maintenance,  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  class,  has  unhappily  appeared 
in  Ireland.  The  constitutional  powei- 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  has  been  exert- 
ed for  its  repression,  and  the  authority 
of  the  law  has  been  firmly  and  impar- 
tially vindicated."  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  Queen's  statement  on  the 
subject  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary 
processes  of  law,  the    lord   lieutenant. 


and  graceful  build,  above  the  middle  height,  and  of 
regular,  handsome  features.  He  is  unmarried,  for- 
tunately for  himself. 

4th.  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  is  now  about  forty-two 
years  old.  Son  of  an  Anglican  clergyman,  and  nephew 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  he  commenced  his  university  career  and 
won  considerable  scholastic  distinction,  at  an  early  age. 
In  '48  he  joined  the  Young  Ireland  party,  and  thus 
lost  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  his  uncle,  who  is 
an  extreme  loyalist.  After  the  failure  of  Smith  O'Brien, 
Luby  joined  Fenton  Lalor,  Philip  Guy,  Joseph  Bren- 
nan,  and  others,  in  an  attempt  to  reorganize  the  party ; 
but  their  efforts  proved  abortive.  After  this,  he  be- 
came editor  of  a  patriotic  paper,  started  in  Dublin  by  a 
Mr.  Fulham.  After  the  failure  of  this  journal,  Luby 
continued  true  to  his  principles  through  very  trying 
domestic  difBculties,  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his  loyal  relative,  who 
xirged  him  to  give  up  patriotism  and  continue  hie 
bcudies  for  the  Irish  Bar — promising,  in  case  he  should 
comply,  to  forward  his  personal  interests  with  his 
means  and  all  the  influence  at  his  command.  Luby, 
however,  resisted  the  temptation.  He  assisted  James 
Stephens  in  founding  the  Fenian  movement  in  Ireland, 
and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent,  earnest,  and  effec- 
tive workers  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest.  Luby  is  a 
man  of  erudition — he  speaks  well  and  writes  well.  He 
is  married,  and  has  left  a  wife  and  interesting  young 
family  unprovided  for. 

5th.  Denis  Dowling  Mulcahy  is  a  younger  man  than 
any  of  the  preceding.     He  is  eprung  from  an  old  and 


in  the  most  earnest  terms,  insisted  upon 
a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  in 
Ireland,  affirming  that  he  could  not 
hold  himself  resp(msible  for  the  safety 
of  the  country  unless  this  were  done. 
Parliament  acted  with  promptness  and 
decision,  and  the  necessary  bill  was 
passed,  on  the  I7th  of  February,  by 
both  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  oi 
Lords,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
the  same  day. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  the  Commons,  pro- 
tested against  this  movement,  and  spoke 
warmly  upon  the  traditional  misgovern- 
ment  of  Ireland.  "  N«ver,"  he  ex- 
claimed,   "  does    the    Government    act 


esteemed  stock  in  South  Tipperary.  His  father,  Denis 
Mulcahy,  was  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  Dan- 
ii.'l  O'ConneU  during  the  Emancipation,  Tithe  Reform, 
and  Repeal  agitations,  in  the  course  of  which  he  suf- 
fered severely  in  property,  through  his  devotedness  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  country's  best  interests, 
Mulcahy  has  received  an  excellent  education.  His 
talents  are  considerable,  and  by  his  family  influence, 
personal  popularity,  and  untiring  self-sacrificing  labors, 
he  has  spread  the  organization  widely  through  the 
counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary.  He  is  a  man  ot 
indomitable  courage,  towering  stature,  and  everywhere 
calculated  to  gain  a  distinguished  position  among  his 
countrymen  in  the  projected  revolution. 

The  other  principal  victims  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  this  movement  are  :  John  Haltegan,  for  a  long 
time  Centre  in  Kilkenny ;  James  O'Connor,  William 
Roantree,  Michael  Moore,  Hugh  Brophy,  aU  of  Dublin  ; 
John  Kenelly,  John  Lynch,  Brian  Dillon,  and  Clias.  U. 
O'ConneU,  of  Cork ;  C.  Keane,  of  Skibbereen  ;  Michael 
O'Regan,  of  New  York.  F.  S. ;  and  Patrick  O'Leary 
(surnamed  the  Pagan),  of  New  York  also  The  latter 
was  the  first  Fenian  convict.  The  spreading  of  the 
organization  in  the  British  army  was  his  special  voca- 
tion. His  success  therein  was  most  extraordinary.  He 
had  sworn  in  over  three  thousand  British  soldiers  as 
citizens  of  the  Irish  Republic  before  he  met  with  the 
traitor  who  procured  his  arrest  and  conviction.  Pat. 
rick  O'Leary  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  remarkable  and 
original  character.  His  real  name  was  not  discov- 
ered by  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  his  trial  and  convift 
tion. 
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with  energy  and  promptness  towards 
Ireland,  except  upon  a  measure  of  re- 
pression or  coercion.  I  have  sat  here 
throusfh  several  administrations.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Earl  Russell,  have  all  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
the  conduct  of  every  administration 
towards  L'eland  has  been  utterly  de- 
void of  statesmanship."  At  the  same 
time,  ]\Ir.  Bright  said  that  he  would 
not  oppose  a  measure  which  the  Gov- 
ernment deemed  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace.  Mr.  John 
kStuart  Mill,  also,  while  the  subject  was 
before  the  House,  added  his  testimony 
to  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  dwelt  forci- 
bly upon  the  injustice  with  which  L"e- 
land  has  been  and  is  uniformly  treated. 
In  the  United  States  there  was  a 
strong  disposition,  in  the  spring  of 
1866,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Feni- 
ans, to  make  an  irruption  into  Canada, 
as  we  have  above  noted.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, it  appears,  was  not  favoi-ably 
inclined  towards  this  undertaking,  and 
exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  it,  and 
to  turn  all  the  energies  of  Irish  patriots 
in  the  direction  of  Ireland,  and  the  sup- 
plying funds  and  ai"ma  for  those  who 
were  about  to  fight  the  battle  with 
English  tyranny  on  their  native  soil. 
The  Canadian  scheme  was  not,  how- 
ever, abandoned.  At  the  beginning  of 
summer  parties  of  the  Fenians  rendez- 
voused at  several  spots  on  the  frontier, 
principally  at  Bufi'alo  in  New  York, 
and  St.  Albans  in  Vermont  On  the 
1st  of  June  a  considerable  body  crossed 


the  border  at  Buffalo,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  overthrowing,  if  possible,  the 
British  Government  in  Canada.  Sev 
eral  skirmishes  occurred  with  tlie  Ca- 
nadian troops  and  volunteers ;  and 
whether  it  were  owins:  to  want  of 
proper  drill  and  organization,  or  to 
some  other  cause,  the  Fenians  were 
worsted  decidedly,  and  the  irruption 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  Many  of  the 
Fenians,  on  recrossing  into  the  United 
States,  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
public  authorities. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1866,  President 
Johnson  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
nouncing the  Fenian  enterprise  as  a 
high  misdemeanor,  directing  the  author- 
ities to  arrest  all  concerned  in  it,  and 
instructing  General  Meade  to  use  the 
national  forces,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
any  invasion  from  the  United  States 
into  her  majesty's  dominions.  No  sup- 
plies or  arms  were  allowed  to  pass  to 
those  in  Canada,  and  most  of  those  who 
had  gone  upon  this  expedition  made 
their  way  back.  Another  crossing  was 
made,  a  few  days  later,  near  St.  Al- 
bans, Vermont,  but  without  any  suc- 
cess or  profit  to  the  Fenian  cause.  The 
Canadian  Government  arrested  and 
held  to  bail  the  leaders  and  oflScers  of 
the  expedition ;  but  the  privates  were 
released  and  sent  back  into  the  United 
States. 

The  course  of  action  taken  by  the 
direction  of  President  Johnson  was 
sharply  criticized  as  unfriendly  in  the 
extreme,  and  wanting  in  sympathy  for 
the  struggles   of   Irish    patriots   after 
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independence  and  freedom ;  and  it  was 
avowed  that  the  least  the  American 
Government  could  do,  in  such  a  case, 
and  where  so  high  and  sacred  interests 
were  at  stake,  was  to  remain  neutral, 
and  allow  the  Fenians  free  space  for  an 
irruption  into  the  British  provinces, 
and  the  striking  a  blow  which  would 
materially  aid  in  the  disenthi'alment  of 
Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
prime-minister,  Lord  Derby,  expressed, 
early  in  July,  the  profound  thanks  of 
her  majesty's  government  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  action  of  the 
President  vL  the  United  States.  "Not- 
withstanding," were  his  lordship's 
words,  "  the  latitude  which  is  given  in 
the  United  States  to  all  expressions  of 
public  feeling,  and  to  any  thing  short 
of  actual  violation  of  laws,  yet,  as  soon 
as  the  law  was  plainly  about  to  be  vio- 
lated, vigorous  and  decided  measures, 
as  I  acknowledge  with  the  utmost 
gratitude,  were  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  Drevent 
a  violation  of  their  own  laws,  and  the 
rights  of  friendly  States,  by  a  lawless 
band  of  marauders." 

By  direction  of  the  home  goverH- 
raent,  the  Fenian  prisoners  in  Canada, 
captured  during  the  irruption  just 
spoken  of,  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  court  held 
at  Toronto.  Among  these  were  R.  B. 
Lynch,  j^rofessedly  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, but,  according  to  testimony 
adduced  on  the  trial,  acting  as  a  col- 
onel of  the  Fenian  troops  ;  and  John 
McMahon,    a   Catholic    priest,    whose 


plea  was  that  he  was  compelled  b}^  the 
Fenians  to  remain  with  them  and  act 
minister  the  rites  of  the  Church  to  the 
wounded,  although  he  had  not  gone  to 
Canada  for  any  purpose  of  acting  with 
the  Fenians.  Both  Lynch  and  McMa- 
hon were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hung  on  the  13th  of  December. 
The  American  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Seward,  interposed  in  behalf  of  these 
men,  and  asked  for  a  record  of  the 
trial  and  a  suspension  of  the  sentence. 
He  urged  upon  the  British  minister  at 
Washington  that,  as  the  offences  were 
purely  of  a  political  character,  there 
ought  to  be  great  leniency  shown  to- 
wards the  prisoners,  and  a  spirit  of 
forgiveness  manifested.  The  secretary, 
also,  with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm, 
added  that  his  suggestion  was  "  made 
with  freedom  and  earnestness,  because 
the  same  opinions  were  proposed  to  us 
by  all  the  governments  and  publicists 
of  Europe,  and  by  none  of  them  with 
greater  frankness  and  kindness  than  by 
the  government  and  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain."* 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  result  of 
these  trials  caused  no  little  excitement 
among  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  and 
the  Irish  people  generally  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  A  fresh  impulse  seemed  to 
be  given  to  the  cause,  and  a  profounder 
and  stronger  feeling  to  be  aroused  in 
behalf  of  struggling  Ireland.  On  Sun- 
day, the  28th  of  October,  1866,  a  very 
large  meeting  of  the  Fenians  was  held 

*Tlie  sentences  in  these  cases   were  subsequentJJ 
commuted  to  imprisonmeut  for  twenty  years. 
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at Jones's  Woods,  near  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Chief  Organ- 
izer and  Head  Centre  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public, made  a  speech  of  considerable 
length  and  importance.  As  we  have 
before  stated  (see  p.  815),  Stephens  was 
not  in  fav^or  of  invadins:  Canada ;  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  denounced  the 
movement  as  a  sort  of  filibustering 
affair,  and  afiirmed  that  if,  last  year, 
the  Fenians  in  Ireland  had  only  had  a 
few  thousand  more  rifles  at  one  par- 
ticular point,  the  whole  Island  would 
have  been  theirs  in  ten  days,  and  every 
English  soldier  on  Irish  soil  would 
have  been  dead  or  captive.  Among 
other  things,  he  stated  that  the  Fenian 
army  in  Ireland  numbered  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  as  well  trained,  drilled,  and 
equipped  as  any  in  the  world.  With  a 
degree  of  candor  unusual  in  such  mat- 
ters, Stephens  named  the  very  time 
when  the  rising  was  to  take  place.  "  I 
do  not  say,"  were  his  words,  "  that 
there  will  be  fio^htinsr  in  Ireland  before 
the  13th  day  of  December;  but  there 
will  be  before  the  1st  of  January,  1867, 
with  as  fair  prospect  of  success  as 
ever  was  known,  and  I  shall  be  there 
in  the  midst  of  my  countrymen."  In 
the  same  connection,  he  alluded  (in 
terms  of  disapproval)  to  the  opposition 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  regard  to  the 
Fenian  movements ;  and,  while  reiterat- 
ing that  the  contest  of  arms  was  certain 
to  begin  speedily,  he  begged  his  audi- 
tors to  mark  every  man  who  ridiculed 
or  attempted  to  cry  down  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  and  remember  him  forever. 
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The  fact  spoken  of  above  by  Mr. 
Stephens  is  worthy  of  note,  and,  how 
ever  it  may  be  accounted  for,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  Fenian 
movement,  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the 
bishops  and  priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  quote,  in  illustration, 
from  an  English  Cathclic  paper  (of 
October,  1865)  several  paragraphs, 
which  show  the  grounds  taken  by  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced their  action : 

"  The  Fenian  Brotherhood  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  great  fact  in  the 
history  of  Ireland.  It  exists  there, 
and  cannot  be  ignored.  Day  by  day 
the  Irish  papers  give  us  accounts  of 
Fenian  meetings,  of  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  large  bodies  of  men,  who  are 
mustered  and  drilled  with  the  regulari 
ty  and  precision  of  a  well-organized 
army.  How  many  there  may  be  in 
America  associated  in  the  same  society 
it  is  hard  to  say ;  but,  if  the  reports  of 
the  papers  are  correct,  there  must  be  in 
Ireland  at  least  thirty  thousand;  and 
these  men,  we  firmly  believe,  would, 
to-morrow,  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  for  their  fatherland.  Now,  what 
is  the  end  and  object  of  this  society? 
Simply  the  liberation  of  Ireland  (so, 
at  least,  the  members  tell  us)  from  the 
yoke  of  England.  So  far  so  good  ;  and 
so  far  we  heartily  sympathize  with  our 
fellow-countrymen,  and  desire,  as  earn* 
estly  as  any  of  them,  the  freedom  of 
Old  Erin.  With  heart  and  soul  w« 
would  join  in  the  great  work  of  deliv* 
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ering  Catliollc  Ireland  from  the  domi- 
uation  of  Protestant  England.  But,  is 
the  \York  to  be  done  throuo^h  the  iu- 
8trumentaiity  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood ?  Can  the  wo\\  possibly  be  done 
througlb  them  and  by  them  f  AVe  think 
not^  and  there  are  many  reasons  that 
lead  us  to  this  conclusion. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  movement 
has  been  generally  discountenanced  by 
the  clergy,  and  invariably  denounced 
by  the  bishops.  For  what  reason  ? 
Is  it  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Ireland  do  not  love  their  native  land  ? 
Is  it  that  they  do  not  desire  that  which 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  their  flocks? 
Are  they  in  the  pay  of  England ;  and 
is  it  that  they  fear  to  lose,  by  the 
change  of  foreign  domination  for  inde- 
pendent home  government?  We  ask 
these  questions  simply  because  certain 
papers,  influencing  a  large  circle  of 
readers,  make  such  charges  against  the 
episcopate  and  clergy  of  Ireland ;  and 
to  each  of  these  questions  we  retui'u  a 
positive  and  unqualified  negative. 

"  But  a  short  time  ago  we  saw  how 
the  clergy  of  Poland  worked  and 
strove,  and  even  fought  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  native  land.  There  was 
a  prospect — and  a  hopeful  one — of  suc- 
cess. They  thought  that  France  was 
with  them,  and  hoped  for  the  sympa- 
thy of  England.  They  were  disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  noble  effort,  the  he- 
roic struggle,  failed  through  want  of 
means,  and  through  lack  of  sympathy. 
But  the  priests  were  with  the  people ; 
with    them   they   lived,   suffered,    and 


died.  The  sympathy  of  ever}?^  Catho- 
lic heart  was  with  the  Poles,  and  we 
all  know  how  deep  an  interest  the 
Holy  Father  took  in  their  welfare — 
how,  for  them,  he  has  braved  and 
scorned  the  displeasure  of  the  mighty 
Czar.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that, 
whereas  in  Poland  the  Church  blessed 
and  favored  the  uprising  for  liberty,  it 
is  now,  in  Ireland,  opposed  to  such  an 
attempt?  The  question  requires  two 
answers — the  one  from  the  Church  as 
such,  the  other  from  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land. 

"  It  seems  that  Fenianism  is  a  secret 
society — that  is,  its  members  take  ait 
oath  to  obey  an  unknown  authority, 
and  to  follow  out,  in  detail,  every  order 
issued  by  that  authority.  We  read 
that  in  Limerick  a  man  was  requested 
'  to  take  an  oath,  binding  him  to  obey 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  heads  ot 
the  association  in  the  United  States.' 
What  were  these  rules  ?  He  was, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  take  an  oath 
without  knowing  the  obligations  that 
oath  involved.  Such  an  oath  is  rash, 
and  is,  therefore,  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  God  and  by  God's  Church.  If, 
therefore,  the  oath  of  obedience  to  an 
unknown  authority,  and  the  oath  to 
follow  unknown  rules,  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  initiation  into  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  the  Church  must, 
necessarily,  condemn  such  a  society. 
The  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland  may 
condemn,  and  do  condemn  it  on  this 
ground ;  but  they  have  other  reasons 
which  can  only  be  manifest  to  those 
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who  know  Ireland  well.  They  are  not, 
we  may  be  well  assured,  wanting  in 
love  of  their  country  and  their  flocks. 
Who  knows  better  than  they  do  all 
the  afflictions,  and  griefs,  and  oppres- 
sion of  one  and  the  other  ?  And  who 
can  sympathize  more  deeply  than  they 
do  with  Ireland  and  the  Irish  ?  It  can- 
not be,  therefore,  from  want  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  good  cause  that  they  do  not 
approve  of  the  Fenian  organization. 
They  condemn  it  because  of  the  oath 
which  the  Church  cannot,  and  will  not, 
allow;  and  they  disapprove  of  it  be- 
cause they  see  that,  instead  of  freeing 
Ireland  from  misery,  it  is  likely  to 
plunge  her  still  more  deeply  into  the 
mire.  The  Irish  clergy  are  a  body  of 
men  who  love  their  country,  and  who 
love,  with  a  father-like  love,  their 
flocks ;  and  anv  thinof  that  would  bene- 
fit  their  fatherland  and  spiritual  chil- 
dren would  receive,  not  merely  their 
approbation,  but  their  co-operation. 
They  would  work  for  it  unto  death ; 
and,  if  they  now  oppose  this  move- 
ment, depend  upon  it,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause they  know  that  it  can  result  in 
no  good.  They  know  that  the  prom- 
ises that  come  so  freely  from  America 
will  never  be  fulfilled ;  that  men  who 
have  made  a  home  in  the  far-ofi"  land 
will  never  return  to  fisrht  for  the  coun- 
try  they  have  abandoned.  They  know, 
too,  that  were  every  man  in  Ireland  to 
go  to  the  battle-field,  they  could  not 
offer  any  effectual  opposition  to  the 
power  of  England.  They  know  that 
there  is  no  dependence  upon  America, 


and  they  know  that  without  such  aid 
it  would  be  madness  for  Ireland  to 
think  of  rising  against  England.  They 
know  well  what  loss  of  life,  what 
misery  and  desolation,  an  unsuccessful 
uprising  would  involve ;  and  so,  loving 
their  childi-en,  they  prudently  '  and 
wisely  oppose  it.  And  so  they  are 
said  to  be  unpatriotic,  and  accused  of 
being  in  the  pay  of  England. 

"  Oh,  listen  to  your  priest !  He 
knows  you ;  he  loves  you — he  loves 
our  dear  country.  And  any  thing  that 
tends  to  break  that  close  and  affec- 
tionate union  that  has  ever  existed  in 
Ireland,  between  priest  and  people, 
cannot  be  good.  The  priest  knows 
and  loves  his  country  and  his  people, 
and  must  approve  of  that  which  is  for 
the  benefit  of  both.  If  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  condemn  Fenianism,  it  merely 
shows  that  the}^  know  it  to  be  of  no 
advantage  either  to  the  country  or  the 
people." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  meeting  at 
Jones's  Woods,  thei'e  was  a  gathering 
of  the  Centres  and  Delegates  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity. It  was  held  at  the  Apollo  Rooms, 
New  York,  on  Sunday  evening,  No- 
vember 19th,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion and  accompanying  Appeal  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

'"''  Resolved^  That  the  Centre  of  each 
Circle  of  the  F.  B.  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Jersey  City,  and  vicinity,  be  in- 
structed to  send  a  committee  of  their 
ablest  and  prominent  members  to  eael: 
house  in  the  localities  in  which  its  Cii 
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cles  may  be  situated,  and  solicit  from 
every  Irishman,  and  the  lovers  of  liber- 
ty of  all  nationalities,  arms,  munitions, 
and  money  in  aid  of  the  revolution 
about  to  be  inaugurated  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  names  of  those  subscribing  for 
the  purposes  referred  to,  and  those 
who,  being  Irishmen,  may  refuse  to 
contribute,  be  written  in  a  book  of 
record,  to  be  kept  lor  that  purpose  in 
the  Central  Office,  No.  19  Chatham 
street,  for  future  reference,  and  that 
the  views  of  this  meeting  may  be 
placed  before  the  world  by  an  appeal 
to  be  published  herewith. 

THE    APPEAL. 

To  the  Men  of  Irish  Birth  and  all  Lovers  of  Re- 
publican Institutions  everywhere : 

"  COUKTRYMEN,  FkIENDS,  AND  BROTH- 
ERS : — Every  item  of  information  reacli- 
iug  us  from  Ireland  proves  it  to  be  cer- 
tain, beyond  all  question,  that  our  coun- 
trymen at  home  are  determined  on  war 
— war  to  the  knife,  and  that  this  very 
year.  The  final  struggle  of  our  people 
with  the  foreigner  will  Be  soon  inaugu- 
rated ;  the  oppressed  will  meet  the  op- 
pressor foot  to  foot,  to  battle  for  the 
very  existence  of  our  race  and  of  our 
nationality.  The  issue  is  patent.  Either 
we  must  succeed  in  this  our  final  stiug- 
gle,  and  take  our  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  or  be  defeated — to 
be  scattered  broadcast,  as  a  people  de- 
spised, pointed  at  only  with  the  finger 
of  scorn,  and  ready  to  do  battle  for 
every  country  but  our  own.  To  the 
Irishmen  of  America  such  an  eventual- 


ity cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  profound- 
est  emotions.  The  degradations  to 
which  his  kindred  have  been  subjected 
for  centuries — the  saci'ifices  of  a  peo 
pie  ofi'ered  as  a  holocaust  at  the  shrine 
of  despotism ;  the  many  miseries  en- 
tailed by  foreign  domination — are  to 
be  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the 
enemy,  or  live  a  perpetual  curse  in  our 
defeat.  The  wrongs  of  the  past  must 
be  righted  by  the  manliood  of  the 
present.  A  nation  which  will  not 
make  sacrifices  is  unworthy  of  freedom. 
That  is  a  blessing  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized  by  any  people ;  it  is  one 
of  tbe  holiest  gifts  which  God  can  be- 
stow on  man.  And  what  greater  sacri- 
fice can  be  required  of  a  people  to  gain 
that  blessing,  than  that  of  life  and 
every  thing  they  hold  most  dear  ?  Our 
countrymen  being  I'esolved  to  fight 
against  an  old,  an  intolerant  enemy,  to 
wipe  out  the  stigma  of  slavery,  they 
I'isk  life,  property,  all,  on  the  struggle. 
It  will  be  to  the  eternal  credit  or  dis- 
grace of  their  kindred  in  America,  if 
this  struggle  be  a  glorious  or  disastrous 
one — if  Ir.elaud  be  a  laud  crowned 
by  the  laurels  of  a  victorious  army,  or 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  immense 
wildei'ness  and  charnel-house.  Should 
revolution  in  Ireland  end  in  defeat, 
should  the  land,  be  saturated  with  the 
blood  of  freedom's  martyrs  shed  in 
vain,  let  those  in  America  who  could, 
but  would  not,  aid  in  the  freedom  of 
their  native  land,  bear  the  humiliation 
and  shame.  That  the  lukewarm  and 
skeptical  may  no  longer  have  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  not  giving  that  assistance  to 
their  compatriots  at  home  which  is  ex- 
pected from  them,  we  deem  it  our  duty 
to  pLice  our  views  before  the  world. 
Advocates  of  universal  liberty,  but  es- 
pecially of  liberty  in  Ireland,  we  have  re- 
solved to  do  all  in  our  power  to  sustain 
those  of  our  kindred  who  keep  garrison 
at  home.  That  the  struggle,  now  so 
imminent,  may  be  short  and  effective, 
we  appeal  to  all  our  kindred  in  Ameri- 
ca, men  and  women,  and  to  the  lovers 
of  freedom  everywhere,  to  give  what 
our  brothers  require.  That  no  one 
claiming  to  have  Irish  blood  in  his 
veins  may  have  any  longer  an  excuse 
for  not  contributing  in  proportion  to 
his  means,  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 
properly  accredited,  will  call  upon  all 
from  whom  aid  is  expected.  That  a 
permanent  record  of  all  those  who  will 
do  their  duty  to  Ireland  at  so  impor- 
tant a  crisis  as  this  may  be  kept  for 
future  purposes,  as  well  as  those  who  by 
their  non-action  wish  it  to  be  recorded 
as  their  opinion  that  our  race  at  last  is 
conquered,  the  committees  instructed 
to  collect  arms,  war  material,  and 
money,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  repub- 
lican army,  will  hand  in  their  lists 
weekly,  at  the  Central  Office,  19  Chat- 
ham street,  in  this  city.  In  the  name 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity,  we 
appeal  to  all,  on  behalf  of  a  suffering 
but  noble-minded  people,  to  subscribe 
liberally,  and  at  once." 

The  determined  spirit  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood,  and  of  all  lovers  of  Irish 


freedom,  in  the  United  States,  to  go 
forward  at  all  hazards  with  their  under-' 
taking,  to  engage  in  active  hostilities  in 
Ireland  against  the  British  Government 
and  authorities,  and  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence and  nationality  of  the  Green 
Isle  of  the  Ocean,  was  further  roused 
by  an  eloquent  and  scathing  review  of 
"  English  Misrule  in  Ireland,"  from  Fa- 
ther Vaughan,  of  County  Clare.  This 
reverend  gentleman  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  above  topic  at  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York,  on*  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 21st,  1866.  We  give,  from  one  of 
the  journals  of  the  day,  the  report  of 
his  earnest  setting  forth  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  his  native  land  by  the  foreigner 
and  oppressor  in  the  past  as  well  as 
the  present. 

A  large  audience  was  gathered,  to 
whom  Father  Vaughan  said,  that  "it 
afforded  him  great  delight  to  meet  and 
address,  on  the  present  occasion,  so  nu- 
merous and  respectable  a  body  of  his 
countrymen.  It  convinced  him  that 
they  still  i"egarded  their  native  land 
with  earnest  and  deep-seated  devotion. 
The  very  fact  that  they  were  able  to 
assemble  together  in  such  respectable 
numbers,  likewise  assured  him  that  the 
purpose  of  England  in  driving  them 
out  had  been  defeated.  England  had 
hoped  that,  exiled  to  this  country,  they 
would  soon  become  absorbed  in  the 
elements  around  them — that  they  would 
cease  to  be  Irish — and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  cease  to  be  an  object  of  terror 
or  annoyance.  He  saw  with  pleasure, 
however,  that  in  this  country  they  had 
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preserved  their  nationality,  and  that 
they  were  still  Irish  to  the  heart's  core ; 
that  they  were  a  powerful  element  in 
their  adopted  land,  dnd  were  still  a  just 
cause  of  fear  to  the  robber-Saxon.  The 
time  might  come,  and  he  hoped  would 
soon  come,  when,  as  thej^  had  been 
driven  out  with  a  vengeance,  they 
w^ould  go  back  with  a  vengeance.  (Up- 
roarious applause,  and  cheers  for  Ste- 
phens). 

"It  had  always  caused  him  pain  to 
behold  a  fine  race,  such  as  that  they  be- 
longed to,  burned  and  branded  like  the 
first  murderer,  Cain,  and  driven  forth  to 
wander  like  vagabonds  over  the  earth. 
If  the  soil  of  Ireland  were  barren  and 
the  climate  unnatural,  then  indeed  he 
mio;ht  reconcile  himself  to  the  exodus 
and  banishment  of  such  a  people ;  but 
taking  into  account  the  fertility  of  the 
island,  the  physical  endurance  and  in- 
dustrial energy  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
banishment  from  their  native  laud 
must  be  a  source  of  deep  and  bitter 
regret  to  every  Irishman. 

"The  Irish  people  would  have  been 
prosperous  at  home,  if  just  and  good 
government  had  permitted  them  to 
have  a  fair  field  for  the  development  of 
their  energies.  In  this  country,  in 
every  branch  of  civil  and  commercial 
life.  Irishmen  excelled  all  other  races  of 
people.  There  was  no  more  fertile 
land  under  the  sun  than  Ireland.  If  it 
were  compared  with  any  equal  portion 
of  this  country,  it  would  be  found  that 
it  far  excelled  it  in  fertility.  And  yet, 
although    here     the    people    obtained 


with  ease  an  ample  subsistence,  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  steeped  in  the 
deepest  poverty  and  clad  in  rags.  The 
reason  of  the  difference  was  plain. 
Ireland  was  an  oppressed  and  enslaved 
land.  The  whole  rule  of  England  in 
Ireland,  from  the  first  invasion  of  the 
robber-murderer  Saxon  to  the  present 
time,  had  been  one  of  misrule.  The 
evils  with  which  the  Irish  people  had 
been  cursed  by  the  English  rule  were 
as  numerous  as  the  evils  contained  in 
Pandora's  box.  He  would  notice  first 
the  misrule  of  English  legislation. 

"  There  was  nothing  that  stamped  its 
moral  grandeur  upon  a  people  like  the 
laws  that  governed  it.  If  the  laws 
were  mild  and  just  and  merciful,  then 
the  people  reflected  faithfully  their 
beneficent  character.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  were  cruel  and  ucjust, 
their  malignant  influence  also  imprint- 
ed itself  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
ancient  laws  of  Ireland,  before  the 
Saxon  planted  his  foot  upon  her  soil, 
were  eminently  wise  and  just.  They 
enforced  the  practice  of  hospitality,  the 
cultivation  of  music,  poetry,  and  litera- 
ture, and  exhibited  a  jealous  regard  for 
the  security  of  property  and  the  honor 
of  women.  To  such  a  degree  was  the 
popular  mind  of  Ireland  dignified  and 
elevated  by  the  enforcement  of  these 
wise  laws,  that  when  St.  Patrick  came 
to  Ireland  and  appeared  before  its  sen- 
ators, and  presented  to  them  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  they  immediately  recognized 
the  truth  of  his  teachings,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  the  whole 
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island  was  converted.  But  since  Eng- 
land had  usurped  dominion  over  Ire- 
land, that  unhappy  country  had  been 
cursed  with  the  vilest  code  of  laws  that 
ever  disgraced  a  human  government. 
There  were  three  things  which  just 
laws  would  ever  guard  with  jealous 
care — the  security  of  life,  of  property, 
and  of  female  honor.  The  English  had 
never  given  them  laws  securing  either. 

"Father  Vaughan  then  read  an  ex- 
tract from  an  address  to  Pope  John 
XXII.,  appealing  to  him  for  protection 
against  the  merciless  oppression  of 
their  Saxon  masters.  The  address  de- 
picted vividly  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  country  at  that  time,  and  stated 
that  it  was  a  doctrine  then  universally 
accepted  by  Englishmen,  and  one  which 
had  even  been  taught  from  the  pulpit 
by  English  ecclesiastics,  that  it  was  no 
crime  to  kill  an  Irishman. 

"  Father  Vaughan  continued  by  say- 
ing, that  a  trial  had  actually  taken 
place  in  which  two  Englishmen,  con- 
victed of  having  committed  a  rape, 
were  released  because  the  victim  was 
only  an  Irishwoman.  Any  Englishman 
could  legally  drive  away  an  Irishman 
from  his  land  and  settle  on  it  himself. 
It  was  a  crime  to  have  any  commercial 
relations  with  Irishmen.  It  was  high 
treason  to  marry  an  Irishwoman  or  to 
employ  an  Irish  nurse.  So  terrible 
were  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people 
under  this  state  of  things,  that  they 
offered  a  thousand  marks — a  very  large 
sum  in  those  days — to  be  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  English  citizenship,  but 


were  refused  equal  justice  even  on 
those  terms.  And  when  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  poor  Irish. 
people  began  to  leave  the  country,  a 
law  was  enacted  prohibiting  "the  fur- 
ther departure  of  the  Irish  enemy." 
In  the  course  of  centuries  these  unnatu- 
ral laws  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
modified,  as  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment have  advanced ;  but,  though  not 
enforced,  many  of  them  may  yet  be 
found  unrepealed  on  the  English  stat- 
ute books. 

"  You  may  think  it  bad  taste  in  me, 
perhaps,  to  be  reviving  these  barbar- 
ous outrages  upon  justice  and  humani- 
ty ;  but  at  the  present  hour  there  is  a 
code  of  law  regulating  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  Irish  people,  and  im- 
posed by  English  misrule,  as  iniquitous 
and  cruel  as  ever  disgraced  the  annals 
of  manhood. 

"The  reverend  lecturer  here  ex- 
plained the  present  law  of  ejectment, 
whish  he  stated  had  swept  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  thousand  families, 
comprising  two  millions  of  people,  out 
of  Ireland,  from  the  year  1846  to  the 
present  time.  That  was  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  monstrous,  revolting,  and 
diabolical  character  of  English  rule  in 
Ireland,  Under  such  circumstances  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to  com- 
bine and  revolt  against  such  infamous 
legislation.  It  was  wonderful  to  re- 
mark the  slight  effect  centuries  of  wick- 
edly unjust  and  cruel  government  had 
produced  on  the  Irish  character.  He 
believed  that  none  but  the  Celtic  race 
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could  have  witlistood  such  witbeiino' 
iufluences  for  so  long  a  period.  It  was 
only  owing  to  the  tenacity' of  the  Cel- 
tic nature,  that  they  possessed  at  the 
present  time  a  greater  amount  of  pub- 
lic and  private  virtue  than  any  other 
people.  Let  them  take,  for  instance, 
the  Irishwoman — in  single  life  as  pure 
as  the  driven  snow;  in  married  life, 
like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion.  Let 
them  take,  again,  the  Irish  character 
for  generosity.  It  was  considered  a 
crime  in  Ireland  for  a  man  to  dine  with 
his  doors  closed.  Then,  again,  let  them 
take  the  fact  that  the  Irishmen  in  this 
country,  in  1862,  transmitted  to  friends 
in  the  old  country  the  enormous  sum 
of  £300,000.  What  volumes  that  fact 
epoke  for  their  sense  of  filial  duty! 
And,  in  the  recent  struggle  between 
the  Noi'th  and  the  South,  the  Irishmen 
had  nobly  vindicated  the  strength  of 
their  devotion  to  their  adopted  land. 
He  hoped,  before  God,  that  they  would 
soon  give  as  unmistakable  proof  in 
their  own  country  of  their  love  of 
libei'ty.     (Immense  applause.) 

"  Father  Vaughan  then  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  famines  which  have  so  fi-equent- 
ly  desolated  Ireland,  and  referred  par- 
ticularly to  that  of  '47  and  '48,  of 
which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness. 
He  said  that  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
these  famines  was  an  irrefutable  proof 
of  British  misrule ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
English  despotism  remained  dominant 
in  Ireland,  famines  would  occur  every 
eight  or  ten  years.  In  1862  there  had 
been  great  distress  in  Connaught,  and 


that  section  of  the  country.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, made  a  journey  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  affairs.  Instead  of 
telling  the  truth,  as  he  had  seen  it,  he 
openly  denied  in  the  British  Paiiiameut 
that  there  was  any  sufi"ering  among  the 
people,  and  mocked  at  their  sufferings. 
(Hisses.)  If  that  man  had  insulted 
the  people  of  any  other  countiy  in  that 
manner,  they  would  have  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart.  When  Charlotte  Corday 
stabbed  Marat,  she  did  not  rid  man- 
kind of  a  greater  monster  than  he. 
(Applause.)  He  (the  speaker)  de- 
clared before  God,  angels,  and  men, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  as  now  ex- 
ists in  Ireland  is  revolting  to  human 
nature,  and  a  blasphemy  against  God. 
Every  worthy  impulse  of  the  human 
heart,  every  good  instinct  planted  by 
God  in  the  mind  of  man,  impelled 
him  to  direct  all  his  energies  to  remove 
so  deplorable  a  condition  of  affairs  at 
once — (applause) — to  remove  the  cause 
of  it,  and  to  rise  up  like  men  and 
crush  out  the  infamous  rule  that  had 
brought  such  calamities  upon  mankind. 
(Tremendous  cheering.) 

"  The  reverend  lecturer  closed  with 
an  expression  of  his  firm  belief  that 
the  Irish  people,  if  united,  were  in  a 
position  to  secure  their  independence 
and  freedom." 

Direct  news,  at  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  so  far  as  it  could  be  learned 
through  the  press,  seemed  to  point 
clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  outbreak 
was  actually  entered  upon;  and  there 
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WR^  intense  excitement  in  England  at 
the  prospect.  Additional  troops  were 
ordered  to  Ireiaod;  the  Government 
exerted  itself  in  every  wa}?-  to  meet  the 
emergency ;  and  the  tone  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  English  authorities  and  peo- 
ple, was  hitter  and  severe  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  London  Times,  in  a  vio- 
lent article,  said  that  the  rebellion 
"  must  be  stamped  out  with  an  iron 
heel ;"  and  the  journals  throughout 
Great  Biitain  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
the  Times,  and  urged  the  putting  down, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  every 
attempt  to  sever  Ireland  from  its  pres- 
ent subjection  to  the  British  Crown. 

The  Government,  however,  was  con- 
siderably embarrassed  in  its  plans  and 
operation  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  Fenian  organization  was  large- 
ly numerous  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution  and  prudent  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  the  thousands 
of  Irishmen  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  deemed  expedient  to 
deprive  Livei'pool  and  other  important 
places  of  their  garrisons,  or  weaken 
their  military  sti-ength  ;  for  the  Fenians 
threatened,  if  the  "  stamping  out"  pro- 
cess was  inaugurated,  to  resort  to  re- 
taliation on  British  soil  of  such  a  kind 
as  would  be  swift  and  effective.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  no  halting  in 
regard  to  the  settled  purpose,  which 
we  have  noted  on  a  previous  page 
(p.  790),  that  there  should  never  be 
permitted  to  be  a  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  at  any  time,  or  under  any 
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circumstances,  so  long  as  England  could 
prevent  it;  and  it  was  determined  to 
bring  to  bear  the  entire  military  and 
naval  force  of  the  country  to  put  down 
any  insurrection,  or  any  change  of  the 
relation  which  existed  since  the  Union 
between  the  several  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Stephens,  the  "  C.  O.  I.  R,"  that  is, 
"  Chief  Organizer  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic," claimed  that  there  were  250,000 
men  on  Irish  soil,  and  some  70,000  in 
England,  on  whom  he  could  implicitly 
rely.  Of  these,  in  Ireland,  he  asserted 
that  50,000  were  thoroughly  drilled 
soldiers,  and  under  the  command  or 
officers  who  had  served  and  gained 
experience  in  the  American  army. 
With  such  a  force,  and  with  the 
expected  supplies  and  increase  of 
men  from  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, Stephens  was  confident  of  suc- 
cess in  being  able  to  drive  out  the 
oppressor,  and  place  Ireland  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  any  nation  in 
the  world.  Conscious  of  the  strensfth 
of  the  Fenian  organization,  and  its 
thorough  discipline  and  efficiency,  and 
assured  that  all  the  wealth  of  England 
could  not  buy  the  secrets  of  the  Broth- 
erhood, or  corrupt  its  members,  Ste- 
phens and  his  compatriots  pushed  for- 
ward their  movements  with  zeal  and 
energy.  They  were  greatly  encouraged 
so  to  do  by  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
members  in  America,  by  large  subscript 
tions  of  money,  and  by  the  enlistment 
of  nrany  of  those  who  had  served  in 
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the  United  States  army,  and  were 
ready  to  go  to  Ireland  at  a  momeii't's 
warning.  Frequent  addresses,  too,  and 
publications  of  v'^arious  descriptions, 
kept  alive  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
the  Fenians  in  America.  Mr.  Wan-en, 
an  officer  in  the  military  organization 
of  the  Brotherhood,  issued  a  war  mani- 
festo at  New  York,  November  30th, 
1866,  addressed  to  "Irishmen,  Brothers, 
and  Lovers  of  Universal  Liberty."  Ac- 
knowledging that  the  invasion  of  Cana- 
da had  not  resulted  in  any  benefit  to 
the  cause,  Mr.  Warren  concluded  his 
address  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Let  us  look  at  this  matter  dispas- 
sionately as  the  crisis  requires.  We 
have  hitherto  advanced  in  theory. 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  practical.  All 
the  arms  and  munitions  held  by  both 
sections  of  the  Brotherhood  on  this 
continent,  obtained  by  means  of  the 
contributions  of  our  devoted  people, 
are  necessary  for  the  Irish  army. 
What  right  have  men  who  are  merely 
the  custodians  of  them  to  w^ithhold 
them  now?  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it;  the  man  or  men  who  are  the 
cause  of  depriving  our  compatriots  of 
the  means  intended  for  them  are  ti-ifling 
with  their  lives.  Is  there  a  man  in 
America  prepared  to  undertake  that 
terrible  responsibility  ?  I  much  fear 
it.  Why  will  not  an  indignant  people 
rise  up  in  their  majesty,  forgetting  the 
past,  and  seeing  in  the  distance  their 
brothers  appealing  to  them  for  arms, 
dear  to  them  as  their  heart's  blood, 
and  not  insist  that  material  collected 


for  Irish  purposes  be  used  for  these 
purposes  alone.  The  curse  of  Cain  waa 
not  half  so  black  or  heavy  as  that 
whicb  will  follow  every  man  who, 
through  his  official  position,  refuses  the 
privilege  of  arming  Ms  countrymen  to 
meet  the  foe.  He  and  his  posterity 
deserve  to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger 
of  scorn ;  and  whether  victory  or  de- 
feat be  the  result  of  our  efforts,  the 
leaders  here  who  counsel  non-co-opera- 
tion deserve  to  be  branded  with  eter- 
nal infamy.  Irishmen  in  America,  the 
tocsin  of  war  is  about  being  sounded. 
Our  compatriots  are  about  taking  the 
field.  In  God's  name,  then,  unite. 
Rally  round  them  as  one  man.  Pur- 
chase arms  for  those  who  want  them. 
Let  not  the  unnecessary  blood  spilled, 
which  exertion  on  your  part  could 
have  saved,  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
you  like  an  accusing  demon.  I  feel 
that  the  moment  is  pregnant  for  good 
or  evil  to  our  country.  Let  him  who 
doubts  mj  sincerity  come  with  me  to 
prove  it  on  the  green  hills  of  Ii-eland." 
One  of  the  Irish  papers  of  the  same 
date,  published  in  New  York,  used 
language  of  similar  import,  and  spoke 
in  tones  of  the  most  earnest  encourage- 
ment as  to  the  present  and  the  future. 
"The  crisis  to  which  the  great  effort 
now  near  culmination  has  been  made  ia 
approaching,  and  very  nigh.  The  sky 
will  ere  long  be  aglare  with  rocketa 
signalizing  the  movement  of  men — 
Irishmen — which  will,  we  devotedly 
hope,  give  liberty  to  the  home  of  our 
birth.     Gone  and  outgoing  are  those 
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whose  liberty  and  whose  lives  are 
staked  upon  the  great  attempt.  Shall 
not  all  partisanship,  all  jealousy  and 
personal  pique,  where  any  may  exist, 
be  now  laid  aside,  and  one  calmly-con- 
sidered, hopeful,  but  determined  and 
sustained  effort,  be  made  to  aid  and 
succor  the  'men  in  the  gap'  in  ways 
which  you  will  understand  V 

The  same  journal,  in  an  editorial 
of  considerable  length,  discussed  the 
position  of  affaii's,  and  the  ability  of 
England  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Ire- 
land, in  language  which  displayed  the 
utmost  assurance  of  final  success  to  the 
cause  it  was  advocating.  "As  regards 
':he  entire  world — subjected  to  the 
naritime  de&potism  of  England,  placed 
.n  the  alternative  of  ceasing  all  com- 
mercial competition  with  that  power,  or 
of  crushing  the  workingman,  according 
to  her  example,  beneath  the  grindstone 
of  capital,  to  extract  both  work  and 
vice  from  him  at  a  cheap  rate — it  will 
utter  a  long  sigh  of  joy  on  the  day 
when  that  power  will  disappear  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  leaving  no 
void  and  bearing  away-  no  regret.  On 
that  day  public  conscience  will  be  de- 
livered of  a  great  w^eight. 

"What  are  the  forces  in  presence? 
On  the  one  hand,  the  secret  organiza- 
tion of  Ireland  compiises  200,000  men, 
who  are  organized  and  have  taken  the 
oath,  out  of  whom  50,000,  who  are 
killed  in  the  use  of  aims,  and  are 
rmed,  will  form  the  first  band,  the 
first  rising.  These  are  insignificant  men, 
oeasants,  barefooted  men  for  the  most 


part,  it  is  true ;  but  the  sans-culottes  of 
Valmy  and  Jemmappes,  who  made  the 
best  armies  in  Europe  recoil,  were  not 
very  well  shod.  They  had  to  avenge 
the  same  offence,  to  defend  the  same 
cause  as  the  Irish.  They  fought  for 
liberty  and  their  country,  as  the  Irish 
will  soon  fight  also ;  victory  smiled 
then  upon  the  republicans  of  France, 
as  it  will  smile  to-morrow  upon  the  re- 
publicans of  Ireland.  What  can  Eng- 
land oppose  to  this  army  of  patriots, 
determined  to  vanquish  or  perish  ? 
20,000  men,  mercenary  troops.  We 
all  know  how  recruitinsr  is  done  in 
England.  If  these  20,000  men  are  not 
sufficient,  England  can,  by  stripping 
the  rest  of  her  kingdom  of  troops, 
send,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  about 
fifteen  thousand  more  men.  Will  she 
dare  do  this  in  the  presence  of  the 
revolution  about  to  break  out?  Did 
she  dare  do  it,  the  fact  of  being  re- 
duced to  that  step  would  prove  the 
strength  of  the  insurrection.  The  fact 
of  sending  re-enforcements  at  so  critical 
a  moment,  will  make  the  force  of  Ire- 
land morally  and  materially  tenfold 
On  the  day  when  the  hatred  piled  up 
against  England  sees  a  gleam  of  suc- 
cess in  vengeance,  it  will  rush  forth  to 
take  part  in  the  hounds'  fee.  "We  ad- 
mit that,  these  second  re-enforcements 
not  being  sufficient,  new  ones  may  be 
necessary.  By  recalling  her  forces  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
England  can,  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  bring  20,000  more  men  upon 
the  Irish  soil;  but  in  order  to  do  this, 
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two  tilings  must  be  admitted  :  the  first, 
that  the  naval  power  of  England  should 
have  received  no  injury  in  her  ports  ; 
the  second,  that  she  can,  without  dan- 
ger, leave  her  colonies  to  themselves. 
A  last  resource  remains  to  her ;  she 
can,  in  the  space  of  six  months,  bring 
25,000  men  from  India.  To  any  man 
accustomed  to  matters  of  war,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  strategical  danger  to 
which  the  English  army  is  exposed. 
While  she  would  be  receiving  her  re- 
inforcements in  detachments,  the  insur- 
rection, concentrated,  acts  by  masses, 
having  for  it  the  entire  country,  its 
resources  and  its  sympathies.  In  a 
rich  and  hilly  country,  like  Ireland, 
this  is  no  small  advantag-e.  When 
every  stone,  every  tree,  every  hedge 
shelters  an  enemy  and  sends  forth 
death ;  when  an  entire  nation  is  re- 
solved to  vanquish  or  to  die,  to  have 
the  natal  soil  or  to  leave  it  to  none,  to 
make  the  vacuum  of  death  around  the 
stranger,  something  else  is  wanted  be- 
sides reinforcements  of  15,000  men, 
spread  over  weeks  or  months  of  dis- 
tance, to  crush  or  annihilate  it ,  for, 
as  to  submission  or  subjugation,  there 
is  no  question  of  it  this  time.  It  is  a 
duel  to  the  death, 

"  Ireland  has  in  her  behalf  the  unde- 
niable right  to  existence ;  she  has  for 
her  a  race  of  men  especially  warlike  ; 
she  has  for  her  a  rich  soil  fitted  for 
insurrection.  Divided  in  America,  she 
is  united  in  Europe;  and  what  has 
been  wanting  to  her  up  to  this  day — 
organization^  which  permits   unity  in 


action  —  is  no  longer  wanting  now. 
We  believe  and  hope  in  her  resurrec- 
tion and  approaching  triumph." 

These  hopeful  auguries  were  not 
borne  out  by  subsequent  events. 
Owing  to  the  emphatic  declarations 
of  James  Stephens  in  New  York,  Ire- 
land was  in  a  fever  of  expectation 
during  the  closing  months  of  1866,  for 
he  had  sworn  that  the  "risino;"  should 
take  place  before  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1867.  But  he  lost  heart  in  his 
ability  to  fulfill  his  pledges,  and  sud- 
denly retired  from  public  view  and 
from  his  post  of  active  leadership.  The 
chimes  which  ushered  in  the  new  year 
without  being  preceded  by  the  tocsin 
of  battle,  forever  shattered  the  pres- 
tige of  the  C.  O.  I.  R.,  enabled  the 
Government  to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  necessarily  produced  a  most  dis- 
heartening- effect  in  Fenian  circles. 

The  echoing  peals  of  derision  with 
which  this  fiasco  was  greeted  cut  like 
dao-orers  to  the  hearts  of  the  men  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  had 
pledged  themselves  to  an  armed  con- 
flict, spurring  them  at  the  same  time 
to  redeem  their  promise  in  the  face  of 
all  difficulties  and  hazards.  The  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  Brotherhood  took 
no  thought  of  quailing  from  the  for- 
lorn hope  because  Stephens  had  shrunk 
from  the  ordeal.  Calling  a  secret 
council  of  delegates  in  DuV)lin,  Febru- 
ary 12th  was  fixed  on  as  the  date  for 
a  simultaneous  rising.  A  day  or  two 
before  the  appointed  time,  it  was  de- 
cided    CO    delay   the    outbreak    until 
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March  Sth.  The  countermand  failed 
to  reach  the  captain  in  command  at 
Caherciveen,  and  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  tidings  were  flashed  along 
the  wires  that  West  Kerry  was  up 
in  arms.  Among  the  loyalists  of  the 
South  the  news  spread  consternation 
and  panic;  a  thousand  tongues  exag- 
gerated the  dimensions  of  the  incident 
and  wove  lurid  reports  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  insurgents — who, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  failing  to  meet  the 
other  organizations  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  suspected  their  mistake 
and  immediately  dispersed. 

Chester  Castle  in  England  contained 
at  this  time  20,000  stand  of  arms  with 
ammunition  and  equipments,  and  was 
garrisoned  with  a  mere  handful  of 
troops.  An  American  officer,  Capt. 
McCafferty,  conceived  the  daring 
scheme  to  capture  the  Castle,  cut  the 
telegraph  wires,  and  seize  trains  and 
steamers  enough  to  transport  all  the 
arms  and  munitions  to  Ireland  via 
the  neighboring  port  of  Holyhead. 
Every  detail  of  the  audacious  attempt 
was  carefully  planned,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally conceded  that  it  would  have 
been  successful  if  not  betrayed  by  the 
informer  Corydon.  His  tale  was  at 
first  received  with  incredulity,  and  it 
was  actually  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  attack  that 
troops  were  poured  into  Chester  and 
the  Castle  was  put  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Throughout  Ireland  the  jails  continued 
to  be  packed  with  suspects,  and  what 
caused   more  chilling   discouragement 


than  all  else  was  the  certainty  that 
some  one  high  in  position  was  betray- 
ing the  secrets  and  leaders  of  the  Bro- 
therhood.  Corydon  was  the  spy  in  the 
camp  who  kept  the  authorities  posted 
as  to  the  designs  and  arrangements 
of  the  insurgents.  With  ardor  thus 
damped,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  the 
signal  was  given  on  the  night  of  March 
4, 1867,  only  Cork,  Tipperary,  Dublin, 
Louth,  Limerick,  Clare  and  Waterford, 
responded  in  any  marked  degree  to 
the  call.  The  men  who  took  the  field 
were  wretchedly  equipped,  without 
commissary  stores  or  means  of  shelter, 
and,  to  complete  their  hard  fortune, 
a  snow-storm  of  unexampled  severity 
and  duration  set  in  for  five  days  from 
the  date  of  the  rising.  Tory  journals 
jubilantly  affirmed  that  the  elements 
were  as^ain  servino;  Eno-land  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Armada  and  the  Hoche 
expedition.  A  few  unimportant  skir- 
mishes marked  the  collapse  of  the 
Fenian  insurrection. 

When  the  electric  messao-e  was 
flashed  over  land  and  under  ocean  that 
hostilities  had  actually  broken  out, 
sympathizers  in  America,  believing 
that  the  attempt  could  not  at  once 
be  suppressed,  exerted  themselves  to 
redeem  their  promise  of  sending  offi. 
cers  and  arms  to  Ireland.  American 
newspapers  teemed  with  sensational 
accounts  of  the  situation  in  Ireland, 
representing  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  being  in  possession  of  the  ag- 
gressive Fenians,  and  the  pressure 
for  prompt  assistance  was  consequent 
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ly  intense.  On  the  12tli  of  April, 
1867,  a  party  of  nearly  fifty  men,  in- 
cluding Gens.  Kerrigan  and  Kavanagh, 
Cols.  Tresilian,  Warren  and  Nagle, 
and  their  subordinate  officers,  boarded 
the  brigantine  "Jacknell"  at  Sandy 
Hook  without  noise  or  parade.  The 
vessel  had  already  received  her  cargo 
of  pianos,  sewing-machines  and  wines 
m  cask,  consigned  to  a  firm  in  Cuba, 
but  the  packing  cases  and  casks  con- 
tained 5,000  stand  of  small  arms,  three 
pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  200,000 
rounds  of  cartridQ:es.  The  "  Jacknell's  " 
*  prow  was  turned  East  instead  of  South, 
and  on  April  29  (Easter  Sunday) 
sealed  orders  were  opened,  commis- 
sions given  out,  the  fiag  of  the  Irish 
Republic  hoisted  to  the  mast-head,  and 
the  vessel  rechristened  the  "  Erin's 
Hope."  An  audacious  enterprise  it 
was  to  sail  the  little  craft  thus  freight- 
ed across  a  thousand  leao^ues  of  sea 
to  effect  a  hostile  landins;  on  a  coast 
patrolled  at  every  accessible  point  by 
British  frigates  and  gunboats.  Sligo 
Bay,  the  chosen  destination,  was  reach- 
ed on  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  "  Jack- 
nell"  beat  about  the  vicinity  for  a 
couple  of  days  until  boarded  by  an 
agent  from  fiiends  ashore.  Then  the 
true  state  of  affairs  was  learned  for 
the  first  time,  as  was  also  the  impos- 
sibility of  effecting  a  landing  at  that 
point.  A  council  was  held,  and  it 
was  concluded  to  put  the  material 
ashore  somewhere  along  the  coast,  if 
possible,  and  deposit  it  in  reliable 
hands  for  some  future  emergency. 


For  the  succeeding  two  weeks  the 
"  Jacknell "  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  gunboats  now  hotly  in  quest  of 
her,  for  the  authorities  had  received 
notification  that  a  suspicious-looking 
craft  had  been  seen  hovering  along  the 
Western  coast.  After  repeated  recon- 
naisances,  the  attempt  to  land  the 
arms  was  abandoned,  and  the  supplies 
growing  scarce  aboard  the  "  Jacknell," 
now  nine  weeks  out,  it  w^as  decided 
that  she  should  return  to  the  United 
States  with  about  twenty  of  the  party, 
while  the  others  would  land  and  take 
the  chances  in  order  to  leave  the  food- 
stores  adequate  for  those  who  would 
make  the  return  voyage.  Those  who 
went  ashore  were  quickly  arrested, 
tried  and  imprisoned ;  but  the  trial, 
owinsf  to  Col.  Warren's  demand  as  an 
American  citizen  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  mixed  nationality,  was  productive 
of  far-reaching  consequences.  It  led 
to  an  international  issue  from  which 
England  emerged  only  by  changing 
her  law  of  "  perpetual  allegiance"  and 
accepting  the  American  doctrine  that 
the  citizen  can  discard  allesriance  and 
obligation  toward  one  government  by 
formally  acquiring  the  pi'otection  of 
another.  This  single  outcome  of  the 
Fenian  movement  is  a  triumph  of  far 
greater  value  than  it  would  appear  to 
a  superficial  observer ;  it  crowns  and 
completes  what  America's  victories  in 
the  War  of  1812  only  begun. 

With  one  other  tragic  episode  closes 
the  checkered  record  of  the  ill-fated 
Fenian  insurrection,  which  embraced 
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SO  many  lieroic  elements,  yet  M^as 
doomed  to  recurring  disaster.  After 
the  arrest,  escape  and  flight  of  Ste- 
phens, his  place  was  taken  by  Col. 
Thomas  J.  Kelly,  who  remained  faith- 
fiill}^  at  his  post  even  when  the  col- 
lapse of  March,  'G7,  seemed  to  make 
further  hope  synonymous  with  mad- 
ness. In  the  following  September  he 
crossed  to  Manchester  to  attend  a 
council  of  the  English  "  Centers,"  and 
was  arrested  in  company  with  Captain 
Deasy.  While  being  borne  from  police 
court  to  prison  in  a  closely  guarded 
van,  the  vehicle  was  surprised,  the 
police  escort  dispersed,  and  the  officer 
(Sergeant  Brett)  guarding  the  prison- 
ers within  was  accidentally  killed  by 
a  pistol  shot  fired  to  explode  the  lock 
as  he  stooped  to  peer  through  the 
keyhole.  The  leaders  thus  liberated 
were  never  recaptured,  and  all  Eng- 
land was  at  once  aflame  with  passion. 
The  national  pride  was  wounded,  the 
national  authority  invaded,  and  a  uni- 
versal furious  howl  for  blood  was 
raised.  If  such  an  offense  as  this  was 
to  go  unpunished  and  unavenged, 
would  any  man's  life  be  safe?  That 
was  the  argument  which  rang  all  over 
the  land,  and  the  police  were  given  to 
understand  that  they  must  promptly 
vindicate  the  law.  Arrests  were  quick- 
ly made  by  wholesale,  on  suspicion, 
and  a  batch  of  five — Allen,  Larkin, 
O'Brien,  Condon  and  Maguire — against 
whom  the  weight  of  preliminary  evi 
dence  most  strongly  pointed,  were  at 
once  brought  to  trial  before  a  special 


commission,  and  summarily  convicted 
in  order  to  appease  the  popular  clamor 
for  blood. 

The  mingled  rage  and  panic  which 
possessed  England  at  that  time  are  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  They  were  quite 
natural  if  not  justifiable.  But  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  trial  of 
the  Manchester  rescuers  was  a  brutal 
travesty  upon  justice.  Certainly  every 
man  who  participated  in  the  attack 
upon  the  prison  van  took  his  life  in 
his  hands  and  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences,  but  this  responsibility  does 
not  affect  the  scandalous  character  of 
the  judicial  proceedings.  The  testi- 
mony against  the  prisoners  was  de- 
monstrably  perjured,  the  most  material 
parts  of  it  having  been  fabricated  by 
a  zealous  detective  and  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  dissolute,  dissipated  woman. 
The  five  men  were  tried  upon  a  single 
indictment,  not  separately.  Between 
the  time  of  sentence  and  the  date  set 
for  execution,  it  was  shown  beyond 
dispute  that  Maguire  was  a  loyal  ex- 
soldier  of  her  Majesty  who  was  leagues 
away  from  Manchester  at  the  time  of 
the  rescue,  but  who  had  been  seized 
on  account  of  his  Irish  name.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  "  pardoned."  A  telegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton caused  the  commutation  of  Con- 
don's sentence,  he  being  an  American 
citizen.  (After  this  reprieve  his  case 
was  neglected  by  the  United  States 
authorities,  and  he  was  released  a  few 
years  ago,  his  health  completely  shat- 
tered by  rigorous  confinement  and  hard 
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labor.)  Measured  by  any  legal  stand- 
ard, the  demonstration  of  Mao;uire's 
innocence  invalidated  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  England  thirsted  for 
vengeance  and  clamored  that  somebody 
should  be  hano;ed — no  matter  who.  In 
deference  to  this  demand,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  earnest  protest  from  many  dis- 
passionate Englishmen  as  well  as  ob- 
servant foreigners,  O'Brien,  Larkin  and 
Allen  were  hanged  at  Manchester, 
Nov.  23d,  1867.  To  mark  their  abhor- 
rence of  what  is  now  universally  con- 
ceded to  have  been  a  judicial  murder, 
the  Irish  in  every  land  paid  solemn 
funeral  honors  to  the  memory  of  the 
Martyred  Three,  whose  last  words  on 
the  scaffold,  as  in  the  dock,  have  since 
become  a  national  watchword — "  God 
Save  Ireland !" 

Throuo-hout  all  the  excitement  and 
tumult  of  the  events  recorded  in  this 
chapter,  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain 
received  constant  accessions  of  tenants 
from  among  the  men  convicted  or  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  Fenian  enter- 
prises.    The  treatment  of  these  politi- 


cal prisoners  was  nothing  short  of  bar 
barous,  numbers  of  them  being  driven 
to  insanity  or  death  by  the  slow  torture 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  Even 
under  the  pressure  of  remonstrances 
from  humane  men  and  women  in  every 
civilized  nation,  amnesty  was  tardily 
and  ungraciously  extended  by  de- 
grees to  the  civilian  prisoners ;  while 
every  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  incar- 
cerated soldiers — ex-members  of  the 
British  army — was  flatly  and  curtly 
repulsed.  Of  the  latter,  ghastly  ex- 
amples must  be  made,  to  deter  her 
Majesty's  troops  from  disloyalty  in  the 
future.  The  warning  lost  its  force, 
however,  when  half  a  dozen  of  these 
offenders  were  carried  off  from  Aus- 
tralia, in  1876,  under  the  direction  of 
J.  J.  Breslin,  in  the  American  brig 
Catalpa  which  was  chartered  for  the 
purpose  by  Irish- American  sympathi- 
zers. Apprehending  similar  rescues  at 
home,  the  British  Government  there- 
upon abruptly  fell  into  a  merciful  mood 
and  began  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  release  of  the  remaining  prisoners 
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DISESTABLISHMENT    AND    HOME    EULE. 
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The  Rotunda  Conference  and  its  Platform— The  Eighth  Article— John  Mitchel  in  the  Field— Parliamentary 
Strategy  and  what  it  achieved. 


(1866—1879.) 


DURING  the  last  volcanic  ebulli- 
tions of  Fenianism,  reflecting  men 
in  England  began  to  realize  the  historic 
truth  that  a  people  can  never  be  thus 
chronically  disaffected  and  convulsed 
without  having  real  grievances  at  the 
bottom  of  their  discontent.  In  Ire- 
land, too,  many  upright  and  influential 
men,  friends  of  the  British  connection 
and  virulently  opposed  to  the  separa- 
tist movement,  grew  to  feel  a  genuine 
respect  for  those  who  had  so  heroically 
though  fruitlessly  struggled  against 
such  desperate  odds.  They  clearly 
perceived  that  a  policy  of  brutal  re- 
pression dealt  with  effects,  not  with 
causes,  and  their  voices  began  to  be 
gradually  but  firmly  raised  in  behalf 
of  economic  and  administrative  re- 
forms. 

Years    previously   Lord   Brougham 
had  uttered  this  solemn  remonstrance 
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and  warning :  "  Ireland,  with  a  terri- 
tory of  immense  extent,  with  a  soil  of 
almost  unrivalled  fertility,  with  a  cli- 
mate more  genial  than  our  own,  with 
a  vast  population  of  strongly  built, 
hardy  laborers,  men  suited  alike  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  our  armies  in  war  or 
for  employment  at  home  in  the  w^orks 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures — Ire- 
land, with  all  these  blessings  which 
Providence  has  so  profusely  showered 
in  her  lap,  has  been  under  our  stew- 
ardship, but  our  solicitude  for  her  has 
appeared  only  in  those  hours  of  danger 
when  we  apprehended  the  possibility 
of  her  joining  our  enemies,  or  when, 
having  no  enemy  abroad  to  contend 
with,  she  raised  her  standard,  perhaps 
in  despair,  and  we  trembled  for  our 
own  existence !  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  sole  object  of  England  has 
been  to  render  Ireland  a  safe  neighbor. 
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We  have  been  stewards  over  her  for 
this  long  period  of  time.  I  repeat  that 
we  shall  one  day  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  stewardship  —  a  black 
account  it  will  be,  but  it  must  be  forth- 
coming. What  have  we  done  for  the 
country  which  we  are  bound  to  aid,  to 
protect  and  to  cherish  ?  In  our  hands 
her  population  seems  a  curse  to  her 
rather  than  a  blessing ;  they  are  starv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  plenty.  In  Eng- 
land, justice  is  delayed,  but,  thank 
Heaven !  it  can  never  be  sold.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  sold  to  the  rich,  refused 
to  the  poor,  and  delayed  to  all.  It  is 
in  vain  to  disguise  the  fact;  it  is  in 
vain  to  shun  the  disclosures  of  the 
truth.  We  stand,  as  regards  Ireland, 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  !  We  are 
driving  six  millions  of  jpeople  to  despair^ 
to  madness  !  The  greatest  m^ockery  of 
allj  the  most  intolerable  insult,  the  course 
of  peculiar  exasperation  against  ivhichi 
thiejly  caution  the  House,  is  the  under- 
taMng  to  cure  the  distress  under  ivhich 
she  lahoi's  hy  anything  in  the  shape  of 
new  penal  enactments.  It  is  in  these 
enactments  alone  that  we  have  ever 
shown  our  liberality  to  Ireland!  She 
has  received  penal  laws  from  the  hands 
of  England  almost  as  plentifully  as  she 
has  received  blessings  from  the  hands 
of  Providence.  What  have  these  laws 
done?  Checked  turbulence,  but  not 
stifled  it.  The  grievance  remaining 
perpetual,  the  complaint  can  be  only 
postponed.  We  may  load  her  with 
chams,  but  in  doinsf  so  we  shall  not 
better  her  condition.     By  coercion  we 


may  goad  her  on  to  fury,  but  by  coer- 
cion we  shall  never  break  her  spirit. 
She  will  rise  up  and  break  the  fetters 
we  impose,  and  arm  herself  for  deadly 
violence  with  the  fraij^ments." 

Events  having  amply  vindicated  the 
truth  of  these  predictions,  other  cir- 
cumstances now  contributed  to  encour- 
age an  effort  for  some  modification  of 
the  coercive  policy.  When  the  Rus- 
sell-Gladstone Ministry  went  out  of 
office  in  1866,  an  interval  of  party  dis- 
integration and  vacillation  ensued.  The 
Tory  party  was  upheld  by  no  great 
issue  of  domestic  or  foreio;n  interest, 
but  the  Liberals,  weakened  by  discord 
and  defection,  were  in  a  worse  plight 
and  impotent  to  displace  their  clever 
rivals.  At  this  juncture,  individual 
members  of  the  Eno-lish  Liberal  School 
began  to  tentatively  discuss  the  feasi- 
bility and  opportuneness  of  disestab- 
lishing the  Irish  Protestant  Church. 
The  breach  between  the  popular  par- 
liamentary faction  in  Ireland  and  the 
British  Liberals  had  never  been  fully 
healed  since  the  Keogh-Sadleir  episode 
of  1852.  Now  it  was  believed  that  a 
reconciliation  could  be  effected  in  an 
aggressive  campaign  against  the  Es- 
tablishment, This  standing  memorial 
of  conquest  and  confiscation  enjoyed 
princely  revenues  wrung  from  the 
entire  population,  and  enjoyed  by  a 
petty  minority  of  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  people.  Hence  it  was 
ai'gued  that  this  initial  reform  would 
win  the  earnest  support  of  both  Cath 
olics  and  Dissenters. 
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The  Irisli  Established  Church  had 
been  nominally  disendowed  in  1838  as 
a  consequence  of  the  tithe- war.  It  was 
an  adroit  piece  of  legislative  legerde- 
main, the  direct  tax  being  transferred 
from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and 
then  promptly  reimposed  upon  the 
tenant  in  the  form  of  increased  rent. 
Disestablishment  was  a  more  serious 
matter,  for  it  meant  a  total  deprivation 
of  State  support,  and  the  compelling 
of  the  long-favored  minority  to  sustain 
their  Church  system  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions after  the  lapse  of  a  definite 
period.  Of  this  institution  Mr.  Clancy 
says  in  his  trenchant  work  on  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  Ire- 
land :  "  In  a  country  where  human 
beings  in  droves  perished  annually  of 
sheer  starvation,  the  Anglican  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  pocketed  $75,000  a 
year,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  $50,000,  and 
so  on  down  to  their  poorest  Episcopal 
colleague  who  had  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  poverty  and  self  denial  on  a  pit- 
tance of  $12,000,  with  house  free  and 
various  perquisites  thrown  in.  This 
Church  of  an  alien  coterie  took  $2,500- 
000  yearly  straight  from  the  pockets 
of  an  impoverished  people  who  rejected 
its  tenets  and  loathed  its  practices. 
Every  parish  had  its  rector,  salaried 
and  tithed,  although  in  hundreds  of 
parishes  the  congregations  varied  in 
number  from  a  dozen  souls  down  to 
the  rector's  self,  his  wife  and  the  sex- 
ton. No  wonder  that  Mr.  Roebuck, 
M.  P.,  denounced  it  as  . '  the  greatest 
ecclesiastical  enormity  in  Europe,'  or 


that  essayist  Macaulay  described  it  as 
'  the  most  utterly  absurd  and  indefen^ 
sible  of  all  the  institutions  now  exist- 
ing in  the  civilized  world.'  No  won- 
der, either,  that  seven  Anglican  bishops 
bequeathed  nearly  $10,000,000  in  ready 
money  to  their  relatives  !" 

The  English  Liberals  being,  as  al- 
ready stated,  in  quest  of  an  issue  which 
would  restore  them  to  power,  inaugu- 
rated an  exchange  of  views  with  Car- 
dinal Cullen  and  other  members  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  hierarchy,  as  well  as 
with  prominent  Irish  laymen,  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic,  who  were  known  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  proposal  for 
disestablishment ;  the  object  of  the 
negotiations  being  to  effect  a  new  alli- 
ance between  English  and  Irish  Lib 
eralism,  to  amalgamate  the  parliament- 
ary strength  of  both  bodies,  and  to 
pacify  Ireland  by  means  of  a  tardy 
concession. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  W.  J. 
O'Neill  Daunt  and  Sir  John  Gray,  (the 
latter  a  Protestant,  and  proprietor  of 
the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal)^  the 
Disestablishment  agitation  struck  deep 
root  in  Ireland  and  rapidly  won  con- 
verts in  Great  Britain.  It  was  not 
fated,  however,  to  escape  hostility. 
The  beneficiaries  of  the  Establishment 
very  naturally  exerted  themselves  to 
ward  off  the  blow  which  menaced  their 
emoluments  and  privileges  ;  nor  were 
they  without  sympathizers  beyond  the 
Irish  Sea  who  apprehended  that  the 
downfall  of  the  State  Church  in  one 
section  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
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logically  lead  to  its  overthrow  in  the  palpably  indefensible,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 


other  sections.  The  Orange  fraternity 
fumed  and  threatened  hysterically, 
some  lodges  going  so  far  as  to  pledge 
themselves  to  kick  her  Majesty's  crown 
into  the  Boyne ;  while  the  National- 
ists, as  a  matter  of  principle,  not  only 
held  aloof  from,  but  antagonized,  a 
renewal  of  parliamentary  methods  of 
agjitation. 

Some  Irisli  Catholic  officials  having: 
openly  avowed  their  advocacy  of  Dis- 
establishment, the  charge  of  infidelity 
to  their  oath  of  office  was  hotly  hurled 
at  them  by  Tory  organs,  and  the  incident 
was  productive  of  unforeseen  results. 
Every  Irish  Catholic  in  assuming 
public  office  had  to  subscribe  to  this 
insulting  oath  :  "  I  do  hereby  disclaim, 
disavow  and  solemnly  abjure  any  in- 
lention  to  subvert  the  present  Church 
JEstablishment  as  settled  by  law  with- 
in this  realm  ;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  never  will  exercise  any  privi- 
lege, to  which  I  am  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant religion  or  Protestant  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom."  Pro- 
testants were  required  to  take  no  oath 
at  all.  In  January,  1865,  the  outgoing 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr.  MacSwiney, 
was  accused  of  having  violated  the 
relic  of  the  Penal  Code  above  quoted, 
and  at  once  a  movement  began  all  over 
the  country  for  the  repeal  of  "  Obnox- 
ious Oaths."  Over  this  issue,  from 
1865  to  1867,  was  fought  on  a  small 
scale  the  battle  for  and  against  the 
Established  Church.     The  Oaths  were 


knew  it,  virtually  admitted  it;  but  he 
and  his  party  knew  also  that  these 
Oaths  were  the  outposts  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  that,  with  their  fall, 
would  come  the  deluge.  So  their  abo- 
lition was  twice  prevented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  after  having  been  decreed  by 
the  Commons ;  but  the  whole  position 
was  undermined,  though  still  appa- 
rently intact. 

The  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons 
impressed  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues who  had  long  been  wavering 
and  coquetting  with  the  Irish  problem , 
and  at  last,  on  March  16,  1868,  the 
Liberal  leader  took  heart  to  proclaim 
openly  the  doom  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment, and  therewith  overthrew 
the  Disraeli  Ministry.  The  new  elec- 
tions took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  resulting  in  a  sweeping  Liberal 
victory.  On  March  1,  1869,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone introduced  his  bill,  which  on  May 
31,  passed  its  third  reading  by  a  vote 
of  361  to  247.  The  House  of  Lords 
yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  on  July 
26,  1869,  the  Act  received  the  royal 
assent,  sweeping  away  the  Obnoxious 
Oaths  and  the  Irish  State  Church  sim- 
ultaneously. Due  consideration  was  of 
course  extended  to  the  vested  rights 
of  the  incumbents,  which  were  secured 
on  a  generous  scale.  They  either  re- 
ceived pensions  or  compounded  their 
claims  for  a  lump  sum  varying  in 
proportion  to  their  annual  incomes. 
When  the  collapse  of  the  institution 
was  seen  to  be  assured,  a  host  of  eager 
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yontli  plunged  into  holy  orders  precip- 
itately in  season  to  be  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  "spoils,"  and  then  retired 
with  their  capital  to  more  congenial 
fields  of  employment. 

In  the  fifth  Article  of  the  Act  of 
Union  it  had  been  explicitly  stipulated 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  should  be  a  "  funda- 
mental and  essential "  condition  of  the 
Union.  The  covenant  was  solemn  and 
perpetual  as  language  could  make  it ; 
yet  here,  now,  it  was  flagrantly  broken 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Abiding 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  compact,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  many  Irish  Protest- 
ants were  wrathful  and  did  not  conceal 
their  belief  that  the  whole  Act  of  Union 
was  voided  by  the  violation  of  a  "  fun- 
damental and  essential"  provision.  In 
fact,  the  declaration  was  frequently 
heard  that,  but  for  the  dread  of  Cath- 
olic ascendancy,  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land would  once  more  lead  a  move- 
ment for  home  government.  They 
professed  to  be  apprehensive  that  the 
Catholic  voters  would  vote  black 
white,  or  vice  versa^  at  the  bidding  of 
the  priests.  This  bugaboo  was  destin- 
ed to  be  soon  and  summarily  smashed 
to  fra2:ments. 

During;  the  summer  of  1869,  O'Don- 
ovan  Rossa,  then  a  convict  in  an  Eng- 
lish prison,  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Tip- 
perary,  to  emphasize  the  demand  for 
amnesty  to  the  political  prisoners. 
Immediately  afterwards  came  a  vacan- 
cy in  Longford,  and  there  was  serious 
thought   of  putting  forward  Thomas 


Clarke  Luby,  another  "  convict,"  for 
the  seat.  For  thirty  years  before,  Long- 
ford had  been  practically  in  the  gift 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  had  been 
given  over  to  the  Greville-Nugents,  a 
very  worthy  family,  of  local  Protest- 
ant landowners,  but  not  pronounced 
enough  to  suit  the  National  element. 
In  order  not  to  alienate  any  factor  of 
expected  strength,  the  idea  of  nomi- 
nating Mr.  Luby  was  abandoned,  and 
John  Martin,  then  absent  in  America, 
was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  priests 
of  Longford  undertook  to  ]  >ut  down 
the  opposition  with  a  high  hand,  and 
the  result  was  an  exceptionally  bitter 
canvass  in  which  Catholic  laymen  of 
the  moderate  school  became  the  most 
fervid  supporters  of  the  Young  Ireland 
candidate  in  order  to  show  their  polit- 
ical independence.  John  Martin  was 
rejected  for  the  time,  owing  to  the 
limitations  of  the  suff'rage — only  1,889 
votes  were  polled  in  the  county — yet 
the  object  striven  for  was  accomplished, 
and  the  clergy  who  then  most  strenu- 
ously asserted  their  own  dictatorial 
right  in  the  matter,  soon  afterwards 
realized  their  mistake  and  rejoiced  in 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  were 
opposed.  This  Longford  struggle  con- 
vinced the  Irish  Protestants  that  their 
dread  of  "  priestly  ascendancy"  was 
groundless,  and  thus  paved  a  way  for 

THE    HOME    RULE    MOVEMENT. 

From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone knocked  away  the  keystone  of 
State    support  from  the  Irish  Estab- 
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lished  Churcli,  the  members  of  that 
communion,  realizing  that  they  had 
been  sacrificed  to  an  English  party 
emergency,  fully  as  much  as  to  any 
prompting  of  justice,  began  to  discover 
that  their  own  personal  comfort  was 
now  much  more  closely  bound  up  with 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  than  with  that  of 
England,  and  they  began  to  give  more 
heed  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  abuses 
visible  around  them.  Of  course  the 
vast  bulk  of  them  would  lend  no  coun- 
tenance to  a  Separatist  movement,  nor 
would  tl  ey  renew  the  Repeal  agita- 
tion which  had  lost  prestige  through 
failure.  Reforms  must  be  sought  in 
some  new  direction ;  and  the  obvious 
difficulties  of  the  situation  were  ingen- 
iously overcome  in  the  scheme  of 
Federal  Home  Rule  devised  by  Isaac 
Butt. 

An  Ulster  Protestant  and  nn  ex- 
professor  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Butt  had 
commenced  his  political  career  by  ener- 
getically combatting  Repeal ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  too  fine  sensibilities  and 
too  broad  a  sympathy  to  remain  for- 
ever bedded  in  the  rigid  shell  of  Tory- 
ism. Conspicuous  among  the  intel- 
lectual giants  of  the  Irish  Bar,  when 
the  leading  Fenians  were  arraigned  for 
trial,  he  was  invited  to  conduct  their 
defense,  and  to  their  cause  he  devoted 
his  time  and  energy  for  several  years, 
growing  more  and  more  to  share  the 
feelings  of  his  clients  as  the  days  flew 
by.  Under  his  guidance  was  estab- 
lished the  Amnesty  Association  to 
secure  royal  clemency  for  the  political 


felons,  and  almost  unconsciously  he 
found  himself  filling  the  part  of  a  pop- 
ular leader.  The  transition  from  this 
state  of  affairs  to  another  Constitu- 
tional movement  was  easy  and  natural. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  remov- 
ing the  politico-ecclesiastical  grievance, 
Mr-  Gladstone  deemed  the  time  ripe  to 
follow  up  his  advantage  by  grappling 
with  the  vexed  problem  of  Irish  land 
tenure.  Accordingly  he  framed  a  bill 
which  was  passed  in  1870,  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
tenant  farmer.  We  postpone  to  the 
next  chapter  a  consideration  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  this  measure. 

On  Thursday,  May  19,  1870,  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  Dublin  met  by  invita- 
tion at  the  Bilton  Hotel  in  that  city. 
It  was  a  remarkable  assemblage,  as  A. 
M.  Sullivan  says,  for  here  were  men  of 
the  most  opposite  parties,  who  never 
met  in  politics  before  save  as  irrecon- 
cilable foes.  Here  were  Orangemen 
and  Ultramontane,  Conservative  and 
Liberal,  Repealer  and  Unionist,  Fenian 
and  Loyalist — in  fact,  such  a  gathering 
as  had  hitherto  been  axiomatically  held 
to  be  impossible  in  Ireland.  After  a 
full  and  free  interchange  of  opinion, 
the  prevailing  sentiment  was  found  to 
be  that  the  existing  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland  were  prolific  of 
peril  to  the  one  and  ruin  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  other.  The  substance 
of  the  views  expressed  on  that  occa- 
sion by  Conservative  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen has  been  preserved  as  follows 
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"  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  view  the 
events  of  recent  years  without  feeling 
it  incumbent  on  us,  as  we  value  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  regard  the 
safety  and  security  of  all  we  possess, 
to  make  some  step  toward  a  reconcili- 
ation or  agreement  with  the  National 
sentiment.  In  that  sentiment,  as  we 
understand  it,  there  is  much  we  can 
never  assent  to ;  some  of  the  designs 
associated  with  it  shall  ever  encounter 
our  resistance.  But  we  have  never 
concealed  from  ourselves,  and  indeed 
have  never  denied,  that  in  the  main, 
the  aspiration  for  national  autonomy 
is  one  which  has  sound  reason  and 
justice,  as  well  as  historical  right, 
behind  it.  We  wish  to  be  frank  and 
clear,  we  will  have  no  part  in  disloyal 
plans ;  Ave  will  have  no  separation 
from  Eno;land.  But  we  feel  that  the 
scheme  of  one  parliament  for  all  pur- 
poses, imperial  and  local,  has  been  a 
failure ;  that  the  attempt  to  force  con- 
solidation on  the  Irish  people,  to  de 
stroy  their  national  individuality,  has 
been  simply  disastrous.  However  at- 
tractive in  theory  for  imperial  states- 
men, that  project  has  utterly  broken 
down  in  fact  and  reality.  It  has  cost 
us  perpetual  insecurity,  recurrent  in- 
surrection. It  may  suit  English  poli- 
ticians to  cling  to  the  experiment  still 

*  The  resolutions  read  as  follows  : 

'  I. — This  Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  Ireland  the  right  of  self-government  by 
means  of  a  national  parliament. 

'  II. — It  is  hereby  declared,  as  the  essential  principle 
of  this  Association,  that  the  objects  and  the  only  ob- 
jects, contemplated  by  its  organization  are— 


and  pursue  it  through  another  fifty 
years,  always  'just  going  to  succeed 
this  time ;'  but  for  us  Irish  Protestants, 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  this  country,  and 
whose  all  in  the  world  is  within  these 
seas,  it  is  time  to  think  whether  we 
cannot  take  into  our  own  hands  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  We  want 
peace,  we  want  security,  we  want  loy- 
alty to  the  throne,  we  want  connection 
with  England ;  but  we  will  no  longer 
have  our  domestic  affairs  committed  to 
a  London  parliament.  The  question 
IS  whether  we  can  agree  upon  an  ar- 
rangement that  would  harmonize  those 
national  aspirations  with  tliat  imperial 
connection  which  we  desire  to  retain.* 
At  the  close  of  this  informal  yet 
significant  discussion,  Mr.  Butt  pro- 
posed a  resolution  "  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  true 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  is  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  parliament 
with  full  control  over  oui  domestic 
affairs."  It  was  carried  by  a  ringing 
''  Aye  !"  without  a  solitary  dissentient 
voice,  and  then  the  meeting  burst  into 
a  spontaneous  cheer  of  mingled  joy 
and  surprise  over  its  own  unanimity. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame 
resolutions,  and  in  due  time  reported 
a  plan*  for  organizing  "The  Home 
Government  Association  of  Ireland.** 

"To  obtain  for  our  country  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  managing  our  own  affairs,  by  a  parliament 
assembled  in  Ireland,  composed  of  her  Majesty  the 
sovereign,  and  her  succcFsors,  and  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland  ; 

"To  secure  for  that  parliament,  under  a  federal 
arrangement,  the  right  of  legislating  for  and  rjgu- 
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By  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  thus 
formulated,  it  was  contended  that  by 
endeavoring  to  procure  for  Ireland  a 
status  analogous  to  that  of  Hungary 
in  the  Austrian  Empire,  or  a  State  in 
the  American  Union,  and  voluntarily 
surrendering  all  control  over  imperial 
revenues  and  imperial  questions,  they 
had  drafted  a  basis  of  settlement  to 
which  England  could  not  reasonably 
object,  and  which  would  gain  for  Ire- 
land great  and  substantial  benefits. 
On  the  other  hand,  critics  were  not 
wanting  who  declared  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  vague,  contradictory,  im- 
practicable ;  that  the  London  parlia- 
ment would  never  consent  to  see  any 
Irish  ajSTair  in  any  other  light  than  as 
an  imperial  aifair ;  and  that,  despite 
the  moderation  and  proven  loyalty  of 
its  organizers,  the  Association  would 
never  receive  even  a  fair  hearing  for 
its  d(Amands  at  Westminster. 

Mr.  Butt  and  his  associates,  how- 
ever, placed  great  faith  in  the  justice 
and  reasonableness  of  their  platform, 

lating  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  control  over  Irish  rtsources  and  reve- 
nues, subject  to  the  obligation  of  contributing  our 
j  ust  proportion  of  the  imperial  expenditures  ; 

"To  leave  to  an  imperial  parliament  the  power 
of  dealing  with  all  questions  affecting  the  imperial 
crown  and  government,  legislation  regarding  the 
colonies  and  other  dependencies  of  the  crown,  the 
relations  of  the  United  Empire  with  foreign  states, 
and  ail  matters  appertaining  to  the  defense  and  the 
stability  of  the  Empire  at  large. 

"To  attain  such  an  adjustment  of  the  relations 

between  the  two  countries,  without  any  interference 

with  the  prerogatives  of  tne  crown,  or  any  distuib- 

ance  of  the  principles  of  tne  Constitution. 

"  III. — The  Association  invites  the  co-opeiation  of  all 

Irishmen  who  are  willing  to  join  in  seeking  for  Ireland  1 


and  began  to  make  rapid  headway 
among  the  people.  The  Nationalists, 
although  consistently  disapproving  of 
parliamentary  agitation  in  any  guise, 
had  too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Butt  and 
his  colleagues  to  flatly  antagonize  the 
movement.  Whatever  might  be  its 
ultimate  fate,  every  observant  man 
was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the 
immense  good  it  had  effected  at  the 
very  outset  by  uniting  men  of  all 
creeds  and  classes  in  testifying  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  Ireland  by  alien 
rule.  For  a  time  most  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy,  grateful  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  what  he  had  just  accom- 
plished, held  aloof  from  the  new  Soci» 
ety  and  even  proceeded  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  counter-movement 
which  should  give  precedence  to  Cath- 
olic education  over  all  other  political 
or  economic  issues.  This  threatened 
diversion  was  effectually  checked  by 
four  "  bye-elections "  which  occurred 
in  1871— John  Martin  forMeath,  Mitch- 
ell-Henry   for    Gal  way,   P    J.    Smyth 


a  Federal  arrangement  based  upon  these  general  prin- 
ciples. 

"IV. — The  Association  will  endeavor  to  forward  the 
object  it  has  in  view,  by  using  all  legitimate  means  of 
influencing  public  sentiment  both  in  Iceland  and  Great 
Britain,  by  taking  all  opportunities  of  instructing  and 
informing  public  opinion,  and  by  seeking  to  unite  Irish- 
men of  all  creeds  and  classes  in  one  national  movement 
in  support  of  the  great  national  object  hereby  contem- 
plated. 

"  V. — It  is  declared  to  be  an  essential  principle  of  the 
Association  that,  while  every  member  is  understood  by 
joining  it  to  concur  in  its  general  object  and  plan  of 
action,  no  person  so  joining  is  committed  to  any  political 
opinion  except  the  advisability  of  seeking  for  Ireland 
the  amount  of  self-government  contemplated  in  the 
objects  of  tho  Association." 
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for  Westmeatli,  and  Isaac  Butt  for 
Limerick,  being  triumpliantly  returned 
as  representatives  of  the  Home  Rule 
aspiration.  The  Kerry  election  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1872,  left  no  doubt  of  how  the 
tide  was  runnins:  —  the  Home  Rule 
candidate,  after  a  hard-fought  battle, 
defeating  the  nominee  of  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare  who  had  long  held  the  coun- 
ty in  his  pocket,  and  who'  was  rein- 
forced on  this  occasion  by  the  land- 
lords in  a  body  with  the  Catholic 
bishop,  Dr.  Moriarty,  at  their  head. 
Undeterred  by  his  lordship's  example, 
the  priests  of  the  diocese  went  with  the 
people  and  defeated  the  Catholic  Lib- 
eral nominee.  This  was  the  last  "  open 
vote ''  electoral  contest  in  Ireland.  Five 
months  later— July  13, 1872 — the  Bal- 
lot Act  went  into  effect,  striking  a 
vengeful  blow  at  landlord  intimida- 
tion. 

Conventions  of  any  kind  being  strin- 
gently i^rohibited  in  Ireland,  and  the 
peoj)le  being  forbidden  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  represent  them,  except  in  Par- 
liament, it  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  give  unity  and  coheren(.'y  or 
a  representative  character  to  'the  new 
movement.  This  difficulty  was  finally 
overcome  ])y  the  issue  of  a  requisition, 
which  was  signed  by  twenty-five  thou- 
sand persons  of  position  and  influence 
throughout  the  country  inviting  a 
*'  Conference''  to  be  held  at  such  time 
and  place  as  might  be  found  most  gen- 
erally  convenient,  to  consider  the  best 
and  most  expedient  means  of  caiTying 
into  effect  the  principles  of  the  Home 


Government  Association.  By  tacit 
consent,  without  any  formal  rule  of 
procedure,  the  local  delegates  were 
chosen,  and  on  Nov.  18,  1873,  the  Con- 
ference assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
Rotunda,  Dublin  —  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  Convention  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  in  1783.  After  four  days 
of  earnest  yet  harmonious  discussion, 
the  platform  was  modified  to  read  as 
follows : 

THE    FEDEKAL    HOME-EULE    PLATFORM. 

"I.  That,  as  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Conference,  we  declare 
our  conviction  that  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland  that  the  right  of  domestic 
legislation  on  all  Irish  affairs  should 
be  restored  to  our  country. 

"II.  That,  solemnly  reasserting  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  Irish  people  to 
self-government,  we  declare  that  the 
time  in  our  opinion  has  come  when  a 
combined  and  enej'getic  effort  should 
be  made  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
that  right. 

"  III.  That,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  and  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Irish  Nation,  we  claim  the  privilege  of 
managing  our  own  affairs  by  a  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  Ireland,  and  com- 
posed of  the  Sovereign,  the  Lords,  and 
the  Commons  of  Ireland. 

**  IV.  That  in  claiming  these  riglita 
and  privileges  for  our  country,  we 
adopt  the  principle  of  a  Federal  ar- 
rangement, which  would  secure  to  the 
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Irish  Parliament  the  right  of  legislat- 
ing for  and  regulating  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland, 
while  leaving  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment the  power  of  dealing  with  all 
questions  affecting  the  Imperial  Crown 
and  Government,  legislation  regarding 
the  colonies  and  other  dependencies 
of  the  Crown,  the  relations  of  the  Em- 
pire with  Foreign  States,  and  all  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  defense  and 
stahility  of  the  Empire  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  granting  and  pro- 
viding the  supplies  necessary  for  Im- 
perial purposes. 

"  V.  That  such  an  arrangement  does 
not  involve  any  change  in  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
or  any  interference  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  or  disturbance  of 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

"  VI.  That,  to  secure  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple the  advantages  of  constitutional 
government,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  in  Ireland  an  administration 
for  Irish  affairs,  controlled,  according 
to  constitutional  principles,  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  conducted  by  minis- 
ters constitutionally  responsible  to  that 
Parliament. 

"VII.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference,  a  federal  arrangement, 
based  upon  these  principles,  would 
consolidate  the  strength  and  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and  add 
to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Impe- 
rial crown. 

"  VIII.  That,  while  we  believe  that 


in  an  Irish  Parliament  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  all  classes  of  our  country- 
men would  find  their  best  and  surest 
protection,  we  are  willing  that  there 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  articles  supplying  the 
amplest  guarantees  tJiat  no  change  shall 
he  made  hij  that  Parliament  in  the  pres- 
ent settlement  of  property  in  Ireland, 
and  that  no  legislation  shall  be  adopt- 
ed to  establish  any  religious  ascend- 
ancy in  Ireland,  or  to  subject  any  per- 
son to  disabilities  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions." 

With  whatever  amount  of  toleration 
earnest  Irishmen  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  other  articles  of  this  declai-a- 
tion,  they  were  quick  to  perceive  the 
mischievous  and  indefensible  character 
of  the  Eighth  Article,  and  vehement 
in  their  repudiation  of  it.  Beyond 
question  it  was  framed  with  the  best 
intention,  to  allay  the  apprehensions 
of  Irish  landholders  and  attract  them, 
if  possible,  to  approve  the  Home  Rule 
agitation.  Nevertlieless,  it  was  very 
clear  that  the  words  above  italicized, 
no  matter  how  intended,  were  fairly 
construable  into  an  abandonment  of 
the  claims  of  Irish  tenants ;  and  the 
whole  scheme,  if  legalized,  would  have 
been  the  strongest  bulwark  of  Land- 
lordism. Of  course  the  authors  of  the 
passage  merely  designed  it  as  a  guar- 
antee against  what  were  termed  at 
the  time  "  revolution  "  and  "  confisca- 
tion ;"  but  it  was  not  at  all  a  strained 
interpretation  which  discovered  there- 
in a  solemn,  pledge  against  meddling 
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in  any  way  with  tlie  most  vital  "  local 
affairs"  of  Ireland — the  oppression  of 
tenants  by  landlords. 

When  the  Home  Rule  Programme 
was  thus  fully  and  authoritatively 
defined,  it  encountered  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  Nationalist  element, 
which  characterized  it  as  a  covert  at- 
tempt to  barter  away  the  National 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  In 
the  United  States  especially,  the  pro- 
gramme was  I'eceived  with  mingled 
distrust  and  indio^nation,  Irish-Amer- 
icans  generally  having  no  faith  in  any 
agitation  to  be  conducted  within  the 
walls  of  the  London  Parliament.  To 
antagonize  what  was  thus  deemed  a 
ruinous  misdirection  of  Irish  popular 
energy  and  purpose,  John  Mitchel,  the 
unpardoned  felon  of  '48,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  appealed  to  the  voters  of 
Tipperary  with  the  assurance  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  not  enter  Parliament 
at  all !  He  was  triumphantly  elected, 
and  was  preparing  to  contest  other 
vacancies  in  the  same  manner  when 
death  suddenly  struck  him  down,  and 
released  both  the  British  Parliament 
and  the  Federalist  party  from  a  very 
formidable  complication. 

The  Home  Rulers  struggled  on  in 
their  appointed  path,  submitted  motion 
after  motion,  resolution  after  resolu- 
tion, at  Westminster,  which  were  inva- 
riably received  with  coarse  ridicule 
and  rejected  Avith  contemptuous  lack 
of  ceremony,  the  British  ministry  main- 
taining— and  very  logically,  it  must  be 
confessed — that  any   half-way   conces- 


sions, instead  of  satisfying  the  Irish 
people,  would  only  place  them  in  a 
position  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
their  demands  for  more.  Failino:  to 
secure  any  adequate  hearing  for  the 
scheme  of  a  Federal  arrangement,  the 
Irish  parliamentary  contingent  next 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  redress  of  vari- 
ous galling  grievances — among  which 
the  land  question  held  the  foremost 
place.  Bill  after  bill  was  flung  out 
with  such  insolent  indifference  that  at 
length  the  more  ardent  and  high-spirit- 
ed of  the  Home-Rule  members,  indig- 
nant at  the  bullying  arrogance  with 
which  they  were  met  at  every  turn, 
invented  and  put  in  force  the  policy  of 
Obstruction.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
innumerable  facilities  which  parlia- 
mentary rules  afford  to  a  resolute  and 
clever  minority,  they  proceeded  to 
block  all  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  they  turned  that  assem- 
blage into  a  howling  bear  garden  down 
to  the  time  when  the  failure  of  the 
Irish  crops,  for  three  successive  years^ 
gave  a  new  impulse  and  new  direction 
to  Irish  agitation. 

One  substantial  result  of  the  Home 
movement  was,  that  by  reason  of  the 
brutal  reception  and  repulse  which  all 
its  proposals  encountered  in  the  Lon- 
don Legislature,  many  moderate  and 
conscientious  men  who  previously  had 
been  hopeful  advocates  of  a  dual  gov- 
ernment under  a  single  head,  were  ir- 
resistibly forced  into  the  Separatist 
ranks. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


THE      LAND      LEAGUE, 


"  Worse  ofif  by  Two  Millions  than  a  Desert  Island!" — A  Nation  in  the  Plight  of  Tantalus — Ballycohey  and  its 
Lesson — The  Land  Act  of  1870,  its  Aims  and  Defects — Its  best  Provisions  Evaded  and  Nullified — Amendatory 
Bills  from  1871  to  1880  all  Rejected— "  The  Three  F's"— A  new  Gospel  Propagated— Failure  of  the  Potato 
Crops — A  Crisis  and  an  Opportunity — "No  Rents!''  No  Evictions.'"  Agitation — Michael  Davitt — Suggestive 
Figures — The  Land  League  Founded — C.  S.  Parnell  and  his  Colleagues — How  a  Famine  Slaughter  was  Averted— 
Arguments  and  Precedents  for  the  Abolition  of  Landlordisn — Boycotting — Coercion  and  Arbitrary  Arrests- 
Treasurer  Egan — Carrying  the  War  into  Africa— The  New  Land  Act  and  what  it  is  Expected  to  Accomplish. 


(1879—1881.) 


DURING  the  interval  of  thirty 
years  from  1830  to  1870,  Ireland 
lost  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the 
flower  of  her  manhood  and  woman- 
hood by  emigration,  and  more  than 
another  million  through  artificial  fam- 
ine and  its  concomitant  diseases.  A 
few  years  ago  Major  O'Gorman  con- 
vulsed the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  declaration  that  "  Ireland  was 
worse  off  by  two  millions  than  a  desert 
island."  But  what  the  assemblage 
took  to  be  a  "  bull "  was  really  a  math- 
ematical truth  expressed  in  somewhat 
paradoxical  form.  The  population  of 
England  and  Wales  has  incrensed 
nearly  200  per  cent,  since  1801 ;  the 
population  of  Scotland  has  increased 
125  per  cent,  since  1801 ,  the  popula^ 
tion  of  Ireland  is  literally  less  to-day 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  I    Encouraged  or  permitted  to 


cultivate  their  own  resources,  the  Irish 
in  Ireland  would  now  be  twelve  mil- 
lions instead  of  five — which  verifies 
Major  O'Gorman's  startling  assertion. 
Of  the  20,808,271  acres  which  con- 
stitute the  area  of  the  island,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  statistical  tables  at  the  end 
of  this  volume  that  fully  fourteen  mil- 
lion acres  are  cultivable,  and  they  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  world  for  average 
richness  and  fertility.  Upwards  of 
four  million  acres  more  are  stated  in 
official  surveys  to  be  reclaimable. 
Hence  the  hightest  authorities  in  Eu- 
rope, British  as  well  as  foreign,  afiii-m 
that  the  natural  resources  of  the  island* 
are  fully  adequate  to  the  support  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  million 
souls  in  abundance  and  comfort;  yet 
this  land,  so  lavishly  endowed  by  na- 
ture, is  decimated,  decade  after  decade, 
by  periodic  famines,  the  peculiarity  of 
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whicli  is  tliat  they  do  not  arise  from 
auy  absolute  lack  of  food  in  the  coun- 
try, but  from  the  fact  that  three-fourths 
of  the  produce  have  always  been  con- 
fiscated in  the  shape  of  rents  and  taxes. 
Any  portion  of  the  crop  failing,  landlord 
and  tax-gatherer  exacted  their  full 
tribute  without  compunction,  and  the 
wretched  cultivator  was  left  to  starve. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  iniquitous  char- 
acter of  the  land  system  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland  for  generations.  Its 
injustice  is  familiar  to  the  civilized 
world  in  its  results.  Recent  researches 
by  those  interested  in  its  reform  show 
that  Belgium  sustains  a  population  of 
one  to  every  acre,  and  every  other  con- 
tinental nation,  excepting  Russia,  shows 
an  approximate  percentage,  while  Ire- 
land, with  the  most  prolific  soil  of  any, 
affords  but  a  precarious  subsistence  to 
the  bulk  of  five  million  people  on  an 
acreage  of  twenty  millions.  This  glar- 
ing anomaly,  however,  is  not  a  new 
discovery ;  it  has  always  been  luridly 
apparent,  and  from  the  days  of  O'Con- 
nell  there  have  not  been  wanting 
thoughtful  and  humane  men  to  im- 
press it  upon  the  attention  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  in  the  hope  of  mitigat- 
ing its  pernicious  effects.  Session  after 
session,  a  long  roll  of  Irish  leaders, 
beginning  with  Sharman  Crawford, 
had  introduced  Tenant  Right  bills, 
procured  the  appointment  of  Royal 
Commissions,  strenuously  labored  to 
obtain  some  protection  or  guarantee 
for  the   harassed   Irish   farmers — but 


without  avail.  The  landlord  Commis- 
sions invariably  inclined  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Ireland  was  "  over-popu- 
lated" and  could  best  be  relieved  by 
emigration.  It  was  only  when  thor- 
oughly scared  by  the  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  that 
British  public  opinion  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  doing  something 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  Irish  ten- 
ants. When  he  succeeded  in  disestab- 
lishing  the  Irish  Church,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone deemed  the  occasion  opportune 
for  grappling  with  the  problem  of 
Irish  land  tenures,  and  his  purpose 
received  a  most  helpful  impetus  from 
the  Ballycohey  episode. 

Ballycohey  is  a  townland  situated  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Tip- 
perary.  It  had  been  occupied  for 
more  than  a  century  by  kindly,  peace- 
able and  industrious  tenants,  who  were 
startled  in  1865  by  learning  that  the 
estate  had  been  purchased  by  William 
Scully,  a  landlord  who  enjoyed  a  most 
unenviable  reputation  for  arrogance 
and  tyrannous  exactions.  Their  fear« 
were  fully  justified  by  events.  Scully 
promptly  notified  them  that  he  wished 
to  give  them  leases.  The  tenants,  sus- 
picious of  this  generosity,  avoided  his 
presence  and  paid  their  rents  by  mes- 
senger. The  nature  of  the  proffered 
leases  soon  leaked  out.  Scully  had 
drawn  up  an  ironclad  document  by 
which  every  tenant  should  pledge  him- 
self to  pay  all  his  own  and  the  land- 
lord's rates,  cess,  taxes  and  duties 
whatsoever,     (except     quit-rent     and 
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tithe-reut  wliicli  were  fixed  by  statute 
on  the  landlord)  ;  to  pay  all  rents  and 
taxes  quarterly  in  advance  ;  to  surren- 
der all  existing  leases  or  contracts  ;  to 
abandon  all  claim  to  compensation  and 
to  give  tip  all  crops  in  the  ground  when- 
ever the  landlord  should  see  fit  to  de- 
mand it  after  giving  twenty-one  days' 
notice ;  and  to  bind  himself  to  a  mul- 
titude of  other  obligations  too  tedious 
to  be  here  enumerated. 

Failino;  to  induce  the  tenants  to  siirn 
this  phenomenal  lease,  Scully  took  out 
ejectment  processes,  which  had  to  be 
sither  served  on  the  occupier  in  person 
or  left  at  the  house  when  some  member 
of  the  family  was  within.  Videttes 
were  posted  along  the  outskirts  of  Bal- 
lycohey,  and  when  Scully  was  seen 
approaching  with  a  cordon  of  armed 
police  and  bailiffs,  every  house  was 
abandoned.  Next  day  he  returned  to 
the  attack,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
sui'prise  the  village.  As  before,  the 
approach  was  signalled,  and  this  time 
the  tenants,  brought  to  bay  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  highways,  displayed 
so  stern  and  hostile  a  mood  that  the 
police  commandant  advised  a  prompt 
retreat.  They  had  to  march  back  with 
bayonets  fixed,  and  when  the  danger 
of  an  open  collision  seemed  over,  the 
infuriated  landlord  resolved  to  make 
a  final  attempt  upon  the  house  of  a 
tenant  named  Dwyer,  near  by.  They 
were  met  by  a  volley  of  musketr}^ 
which  killed  two  men  and  wounded 
several  others,  including  Scully  him- 
self  who  escaped  death  only  through 


the  protection  of  a  concealed  coat  of 
chain-mail.  After  riddling  the  house 
with  rifle-bullets  an  entrance  was  at 
length  effected,  but  the  defenders  had 
disappeared. 

Scully's  persecution  of  his  tenants 
was  everywhere  condemned  and  depre- 
cated, even  in  the  verdict  of  the  coro- 
ner's jury  upon  the  men  who  fell  in 
his  raid ;  but  Scully  had  a  triumphant 
answer  for  all  censures  and  criticisms 
— he  was  acting  within  the  limits  of 
the  poM^ers  conferred  upon  him  by 
law  !  His  assertion  could  not  be  dis- 
puted. Then  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  began  to  concede  that  such  law 
evidently  required  some  modification  ; 
and  thus  the  Ballycohey  incident  con- 
tributed to  pass  the  Irish  Land  Act  of 
1870.  Coming  at  a  critical  moment,  it 
supplied  the  decisive  impulse. 

The  land  in  Ireland,  as  everywhere 
else,  derives  the  greater  part  of  its 
value  from  the  improvements  of  the 
cultivators  who  drain,  fence  and  enrich 
it  and  build  upon  it.  Prior  to  1870, 
all  such  improvements  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  the  landlords,  who  constantly 
raised  their  rents  to  the  ultimate  penny 
that  the  tenant  could  pay.  No  won- 
der that  tillage  in  Ireland  has  been 
slovenly  and  unprogressive,  when,  as 
John  Stuart  Mill  says,  the  tiller  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  being  prudent 
and  industrious.  If  he  by  hard  toil 
increased  the  productiveness  of  his 
farm  fifty  per  cent.,  the  rent  was  sim- 
ultaneously raised  fifty  per  cent.,  so 
that   he   derived   no   profit   from   his 
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labor-  and  then  he  was  liable  to  be 
cast  out  at  any  moment,  whether  he 
paid  his  rent  or  not,  all  the  improve- 
ments being  thus  confiscated  by  an 
accidental  proprietor  holding  the  land 
under  a  military  warrant  from  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The  purpose  of  the  Gladstone  Land 
Act,  broadly  stated,  was  to  put  a  stop 
to  capricious  evictions  and  the  confis- 
cation of  tenant  property.  In  so  far 
as  it  recognized  any  property  right  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  the  measure 
was  a  tremendous  stride  in  advance  of 
all  previous  legislation.  In  its  prac- 
tical operation  it  fell  wofully  short  of 
what  was  expected  from  it ;  neverthe- 
less the  spirit  of  the  enactment  and  the 
principles  embodied  in  it  furnished  an 
invaluable  basis  for  future  operations. 
Concisely  summarized,  the  Act  pro- 
vided that  agi'icultural  tenants  should, 
when  evicted^  receive  compensation  for 
improvements  effected  in  and  on  the 
soil,  and  also  that  capricious  evictions 
should  be  punishable  by  fines  adjusted 
on  a  sliding  scale.  At  the  outset  the 
measure  was  inherently  defective  inas- 
much as  it  perpetuated  the  right  to 
evict,  and  sought  only  to  provide 
evicted  tenants  with  enough  money  to 
carry  them  abroad ;  its  original  short- 
comings were  multiplied  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  machinery  provided  for 
its  enforcement.  The  tenant,  when 
dispossessed,  could  recover  compensa- 
tion only  by  going  to  law,  engaging 
valuators,  etc. — and  the  courts  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose  operated  alto- 


gether in  the  landlord  interest.  A 
parliamentary  report  issued  at  the 
close  of  1875  shows  that,  of  everyone 
hundred  suits  brought  for  compensa- 
tion under  the  Gladstone  Act,  seventy 
went  in  favor  of  the  landlord.  In  the 
other  thirty  per  cent,  various  small 
sums  were  recovered — sometimes  not 
enough  to  defray  the  costs  of  litiga- 
tion. 

Then,  too,  the  right  of  evading  the 
Act  by  special  contract  was  explicitly 
recognized,  and  the  great  landholders 
promptly  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to 
frame  leases,  somewhat  on  the  Scully 
plan,  by  which  the  tenants  contracted 
themselves  outside  the  provisions  of 
the  Gladstone  Act.  Finally^  a  tenant 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  had 
no  redress,  and  of  course  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  raise  the  rent  until  the 
tenant  was  hopelessly  in  arrears.  Some 
rather  complex  causes  for  assisting  ten 
ants  to  purchase  portions  of  encum 
bered  estates  were  incorporated  in  the 
statute  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bright; 
but  they  were  surrounded  with  condi- 
tions that  to  a  great  extent  nullified 
them. 

The  imperfections  of  the  Act  were 
soon  apparent,  when  submitted  to  the 
test  of  practical  working,  and  the 
Home  Ilule  members  zealously  essayed 
year  after  year  to  procure  its  amend 
ment.  From  1871  to  1880,  twenty 
eight  distinct  land  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  Irish  representatives,  but  all 
were  pigeon-holed  or  strangled  in  turn. 
Parliament  declared  that  it  had  already 
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gone  to  revolutionary  lengths  in  1870  ; 
that  the  Irish  were  eternally  growling, 
never  satisfied;  and  that  they  must 
now  be  content  with  the  ameliorations 
they  had  received.  The  more  advanced 
winsr  of  the  Irish  conting^ent  condensed 
their  demands  into  "the  Three  F's" — 
namely,  Fair  rents,  Fixity  of  Tenure 
and  Free  Sale — based  on  the  Ulster 
Custom.  Meantime  a  much  broader 
doctrine  had  been  enunciated  for  years 
in  the  United  States  and  had  found  a 
propaganda  in  Ireland  through  the 
medium  of  the  "  Irish  World"  news- 
paper which  was  scattered  widely 
through  both  countries.  The  new  gos- 
pel advocated  the  total  abolition  of 
landlordism  and  the  establishment  of 
a  tenant  proprietary — reforms  intro- 
duced either  peacefully  or  violently  in 
every  Continental  nation,  from  the  time 
when  the  tempest  of  Kevolution  swept 
away  the  Seigneurs  and  created  six 
million  proprietors  in  France,  down  to 
the  time  when  the  Czar  of  Kussia 
emancipated  the  serfs  and  rooted  them 
in  the  soil  as  owners.  The  new  teach- 
ing naturally  captivated  the  Irish 
farmers;    they  reflected  upon  it,  gave 

*  Michael  Davitt  was  born  about  thirty-five  years  ago  in 
Straide,  a  small  village  in  County  Mayo.  His  father  was 
a  tenant  farmer,  and  an  eviction  scene  is  one  of  Davitt' s 
earliest  recollections.  He  was  but  five  years  of  age  when 
his  father  and  brother  and  two  sisters  were  turned  out 
of  their  home.  Davitt' s  father  then  went  to  England 
and  settled  down  as  an  insurance  agent  in  Haslingden, 
Lancashire.  The  son  first  obtained  employment  as  a  boy 
in  a  mill,  and  it  was  while  attending  some  machinery 
that  he  lost  one  of  his  arms.  Thus  employed  at  an  early 
age,  he  had  not  much  time  for  education  on  week  days ; 
but  he  made  up  for  this  by  being  an  assiduous  attendant 


allegiance  to  it,  but  could  not  see 
how  to  apply  it.  Circumstances  soon 
provided  an  opportunity. 

In  the  years  1877  and  1878,  the  Irish 
po-ljato-crop  was  a  partial  failure,  and 
in  1870  a  total  failure.  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  single  food  product  there 
was  no  reasonable  cause  for  the  precip- 
itation of  a  famine.  But  the  other 
crops  had  gone  to  pay  exorbitant  rents, 
and  the  tenants  had  been  saved  only 
by  long  credits  with  the  retail  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers.  Now  the 
latter  were  depleted,  and  black  clouds 
hovered  over  all  alike.  Public  meet- 
ings had  been  held,  clamoring  for 
reductions  and  suspensions  of  rents, 
but  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  the  uni- 
versal  petition.  The  landlords,  as  a 
rule,  denied  that  the  harvests  had 
failed  or  that  any  unusual  distress 
existed ;  while  the  tenants  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  the  island  found 
themselves  not  only  unable  to  pay 
their  exorbitant  rents,  but  menaced 
^\ath  starvation  on  the  one  hand  and 
eviction  on  the  other. 

A  crucial  ordeal  had  come,  and 
Michael  Davitt*  stepped  forth  to  meet 

at  a  Sunday-school.  His  brightness  recommended  him 
to  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  local  Post-ofiSce,  and  he 
obtained  employment  there  as  a  clerk. 

From  an  early  age  he  took  an  interest  in  Irish  politics, 
and  when  the  Fenian  movement  was  advocated  in  the 
"Irish  People,"  he  contributed  some  spirit-stirring  bal- 
lads. Prominent  in  his  time  in  Irish  demonstrations,  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
and  soon  became  a  bold,  prominent  and  active  member 
of  the  "Irish  Republican  Brotherhood."  In  1870  he 
was  arrested  in  London :  and  was  tried  in  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  on  the  charge  of  distributing  arms  for 
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it  with  a  new  weapon  in  his  grasp. 
He  rung  out  the  keynote  of  the  Land 
League  agitation :  "  Pay  no  more  rents, 
and  combine  to  resist  eviction  !"  The 
new  departure  was  openly  formulated 
at  a  meeting  held  in  April,  1879, 
at  Irishtown  in  Mayo  county.  Its 
salient  features  were  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  Irish  tenants  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation ;  that  their 
condition  could  not  be  much  worse 
than  it  was ;  that  they  should  there- 
fore hold  the  harvest  at  all  hazards 
and  demand  the  abolition  of  landlord- 
ism ;  pledging  themselves  meanwhile 
that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
occupy  or  cultivate  the  farm  from 
which  another  had  been  ejected.  To 
this  electric  appeal  the  tenants  every- 
where responded,  and  thus  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Land  League. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  badness  of  the  harvest, 
the  statistics  of  Irish  evictions  have 
always  increased.  In  1876,  when  the 
value  of  the  potato  crop  was  £12,000- 
000,  there  were  1,269  evictions.  In 
1877,  with  the  value  of  the  crop  fallen 

purposes  of  rebellion.  The  chief  witness  against  him 
was  the  informer  Corydon.  He  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude.  In  spite  of 
several  amnesties  and  the  powerful  atid  constant  exer- 
tions of  many  friends  outside,  he  remained  in  prison  for 
•  taany  years.  His  case  was  frequently  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  small  group  of  Irish 
members  known  in  the  last  Parliament  as  the  "active 
section.''  Some  letters  which  he  had  managed  to  trans- 
mit surreptitiously  to  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  M.  P.,  were 
read  in  the  House  on  one  of  the  famous  debates  on  the 
Prison  Bill  ;  and  the  complaint  he  made  of  his  treat- 
ment produced  a  marked  impression  on  the  members, 
and  helped  Mr.  Power  and  Mr.  Parnell  to  have  amend- 


to  £5,000,000  the  evictions  rose  to 
1,323.  In  1878,  with  a  still  worse 
crop,  they  advanced  to  1,749  ;  and  in 
1879,  when  the  crop  had  almost  en- 
tirely failed,  the  evictions  reached 
2,667.  The  obvious  inference  to  be 
deduced  from  these  tell-tale  fisfures  is 
that  the  landlords,  instead  of  compas- 
sionating the  miseries  of  the  people, 
avail  themselves  of  popular  distress  to 
root  out  the  helpless  cultivators. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  all  the 
earlier  meetings  of  the  Land  movement 
demanded  only  reductions  and  exten- 
sions of  rent,  the  tenants  expressing 
their  willingness  to  pay  on  the  basis 
of  the  official  survey  and  valuation 
made  for  the  Government  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Griffith.  This  proffer  was  so  con- 
temptuously spurned,  and  the  distress 
meanwhile  grew  so  alarmingly,  that 
in  October,  1879,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
most  spirited  colleagues,  including 
Dillon,  Davitt,  Brennan,  Kettle,  Sex- 
ton, and  others,  met  in  Dublin,  and 
formally  established  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  abolishing  landlordism.     This  con- 

ments  in  prison  treatment  admitted  into  the  hill,  and 
finally  led  to  Davitfs  own  release.  This  release  came 
seven  years  and  eight  months  after  his  sentence.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  did  after  his  liberation  was  to 
attend  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  at  Liver- 
pool. He  spoke  on  this  occasion,  and  with  great  vigor  ; 
but  his  health  was  so  feeble  that  he  fainted  immediately 
after  the  meeting,  and  remained  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
a  state  of  semi-unconsciousness.  The  rigors  of  prison 
discipline  had  afflicted  him  with  a  serious  affection  of  the 
heart.  He  about  the  same  time  paid  a  visit  to  his  rela- 
tives in  the  County  of  Mayo,  and  the  misery  he  there 
saw  led  to  the  conception  of  the  Land  League  move, 
ment. 
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ference  gave  to  the  movement  a  definite 
status  and  authority,  and  its  object 
was  explicitly  affirmed — the  liberation 
of  the  peasant  from  landlord  despotism, 
by  obtaining  for  him  through  Consti- 
tutional agitation,  the  ownership  of 
the  soil  he  cultivated,  with  the  tender 
of  fair  compensation  to  the  landlord 
for  the  extinction  of  his  claims  therein. 
Just  when  the  ag^itation  was  thus 
decisively  inaugurated,  it  was  tempor- 
arily pushed  into  the  background  by 
the  imminence  of  famine.  From  three- 
fourths  of  the  island  came  urgent  ap- 
peals for  food,  stating  that  without 
some  extraordinaiy  measures  of  relief, 
the  dismal  tras^edies  of  '47  and  '48 
would  be  re-enacted.  The  imperative 
nature  of  the  case  was  laid  before  the 
Government,  and  its  aid  solicited — not 
in  the  shape  of  alms,  but  in  a  decree 
suspending  evictions  and  granting  a 
loan  of  public  funds  wherewith  to 
prosecute  necessary  public  works  which 
would   afford  employment    at    moder- 

•  On  the  paternal  siile  Charles  St\iart  Parnell  is  de- 
scended from  an  English  clergyman  who  settled  in  Ire- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  who 
Was  the  father  of  the  poet,  Thomas  Parnell.  The  stock 
oever  degenerated  into  sycophants  or  placemen,  although 
jeveral  of  thetn  held  high  positions  under  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment. One  of  them  was  the  last  Chancellor  of  the 
Irish  Exchequer,  and  was  named  "the  Incorruptible" 
for  spurning  the  proffered  bribe  of  Castlercagh,  when 
the  infamous  Union  was  consummated.  The  grand 
ancle  of  the  Land  League  leader  was  a  member  of  the 
Melbourne  cabinet  and  a  consistent  advocate  of  Catholic 
emancipation  ;  he  wjia  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Congleton,  and  this  branch  of  the  family 
survives  in   England. 

On  the  maternal  side,  the  Irish  leader  inherits  healthy 
American  blood,  his  mother  being  the  only  daughter  of 
the  gallant  Irish  American,  Commodore  Stewart— "Old 


ate  wages  to  the  gaunt  host  of  small 
farmers.  "The  Government,"  says  an 
American  writer  in  a  review  of  that 
period,  "  appointed  the  usual  Commis- 
sion, and  thereafter  industriously  did 
nothing."  In  so  cruel  an  emergency 
no  alternative  was  left  to  the  Irish 
people  but  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  foreign  nations  and  beg  for 
V)read.  From  America,  from  conti- 
nental Europe,  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  from  South  Africa,  and 
from  many  parts  of  Asia,  came  a  gener- 
ous response.  Food  and  money  poured 
in  with  bounteous  profusion,  though 
not  more  than  was  needful ;  and  then 
the  resolution  of  the  Irish  leaders  grew 
more  vehement  than  ever,  that  their 
people  would  deserve  to  perish  if  they 
again  allowed  themselves  to  be  reduced 
to  such  a  strait.  They  should  in 
future  hold  their  own,  instead  of  vex- 
ing the  world's  ears  with  the  piteous 
whine  of  mendicants." 

Mr.  Parnell,*  the    chosen  leader  of 

Ironsides."  Her  hand  was  won  at  Washington  by  John 
Henry  Parnell  while  traveling  here,  and  they  fixed 
their  abode  at  his  residence,  Avondale,  County  Wicklow, 
where  their  son,  Charles  Stewart,  was  born  in  June, 
1846.  He  has  four  sisters  and  two  brothers  living,  be- 
sides his  honored  mother,  to  whose  republican  instincts 
and  teachings  are  largely  due,  no  doubt,  the  determin- 
ation of  her  son's  character.  She  and  her  accomplished 
daughters  have  been  tireless  in  sustaining  and  propagat- 
ing Land  League  principles.  No  small  share  of  the  suc- 
tess  of  the  movement  in  America,  is  directly  attributable 
to  their  zeal,  in  company  with  Miss  Ford,  sister  of  the 
editor  of  the  Irish  World,  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  Irish< 
American  ladies. 

Educated  in  England,  a  graduate  of  Cambiidge  tlni- 
versity,  with  property,  wealth,  high  lineage  and  aristo- 
cratic connections  behind  him,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
had  an  inviting   path   open   through  which  to  achier* 
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the  movement,  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  his  cogent  advocacy  was 
instrumental  not  only  in  securing  an 
amount  of  relief  which  averted  famine 
in  Ireland,  but  also  in  establishing  here 
an  auxiliary  Land  League  organization, 
which  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  by  which  the  agitation  at  home 
is  sustained.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intensity  of  feeling  in  the 
United  States,  as  manifested  in  a  very 
substantial  way,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  vital  factors  in  the  problem,  even 
as  viewed  by  the  British  Government. 
The  Land  Leaguers  had  a  powerful 
magazine  of  argument  ready  at  their 
hands,  drawn  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  the  dicta  of  the  foremost 
European  publicists.  France's  marvel- 
ease  and  tinsel  honors  among  the  British  oligarchy.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  reflective  mood,  high  spirit,  extensive 
travel,  and  generous,  though  not  effusive,  sympathies. 
The  execution  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  at  Manchester 
(Nov.  1867)  produced  a  profound  effect  upon  him  as 
npon  80  many  other  Irish  Moderates.  A  subsequent 
tour  through  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States  led 
him  to  compare  the  comfort  and  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  misery  and  depression  which  afflict- 
ed the  Irish,  and  he  had  pretty  accurately  diagnosed 
the  disease  of  the  latter  when,  in  1875,  he  was  elected  by 
Meath  to  the  vacant  seat  of  John  Martin. 

Entering  the  House  of  Commons,  and  essaying  to  dis- 
eharge  what  he  deemed  his  duty  there,  all  the  latent 
fire  in  Parnell's  nature  wa.s  fanned  into  activity  by  the 
brutal  impatience  with  which  every  proposal  for  reform 
•f  any  sort  in  Ireland  was  invariably  scoffed  at  and  flung 
•side.  Failing  to  secure  a  respectful  hearing  or  consider- 
ation by  respectfully  addressing  the  House,  he,  with  Mr. 
Biggar,  revolted  against  its  stilted  formalities,  and,  kick- 
ing over  the  traces  of  Mr.  Butt's  submissive  tactics, 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  deliberate  obstruction.  Every 
measure  introduced  by  the  Government  was  not  only 
•ubjected  to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny  and  pitiless 
criticism,  but  was  impeded  at  every  step  with  dilatory 
motions,  debates  against  time,  and  the  other  manifold 
obstacles  that  a  clever  and  resolute  minority  can  always 


ous  prosperity  was  confessedly  due  to 
the  nationalization  of  her  soil  during 
the  Revolution,  and  no  Government 
had  dared  to  undo  what  was  then  ac- 
complished. In  Prussia,  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  the  great  landlord  proprietors 
were  compulsorily  expropriated,  re- 
ceiving State  bonds  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  official  valuation  of  their 
estates,  which  were  then  partitioned 
among  the  cultivators.  A  similar  re- 
form had  accompanied  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  in  Russia.  Here  were 
examples  and  precedents  in  plenty; 
moreover,  the  principle  was  expressly 
recognized  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 
Then,  if  testimony  were  required  as 
to  the  urgent  need  and  opportuneness 
of  the  change,  John  Bright  had  said  in 


build  upon  the  convenient  foundations  of  parliamentary 
rules  and  usages.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and  several 
other  members  quickly  wheeled  into  line,  and  their  bull- 
baiting  was  persisted  in  until  both  Whigs  and  Tories, 
alike  exasperated,  voted  a  few  weeks  ago  to  abolish  free 
speech  in  the  British  legislature  and  gag  minorities,  in 
order  to  escape  the  unrelenting  pursuit  of  the  little  band 
of  earnest  Irish  members. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Parnelland  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  brought 
to  the  United  States  the  greeting  of  the  Irish  people 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Republic's  independence.  The  objections  raised  by  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  and  the  consequent  re- 
fusal of  President  Grant  to  formally  receive  the  address, 
only  gave  to  the  incident  a  wider  advertisement  and  a 
deeper  siirnificance.  The  failure  of  the  crops  in  1877, 
'78,  and  '79  satisfied  Mr.  Parnell  that  a  bolder  policy 
yet  must  be  adopted.  Slow  to  select  a  line  of  action, 
but  unswerving  in  his  purpose  when  once  adopted,  his 
subsequent  history  is  identified  with  the  progress  of  the 
Land  League.  Carrying  on  a  warfare  of  passive  resist- 
ance, he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  influence  exerted  by  pub- 
lic opinion  in  these  days  of  steam  and  electricity.  Hence, 
he  has  taken  especial  pains  to  place  the  wrongs  an4 
claims  of  his  country  fairly  before  the  intelligent  jndg 
ment  of  America  and  Europe. — Land  League  Manual. 
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1876  :  "  One  half  of  Scotland  is  owned 
by  forty-one  landlords.  One  great 
noble  there  holds  as  much  soil  as  three 
millions  of  his  poorer  countrymen. 
Six  thousand  persons  own  the  whole 
land  of  Ireland,  Five  thousand  own 
the  whole  land  of  England  and  Wales, 
So  that  fourteen  thousand  persons  own 
all  the  land  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  amounting  to 
about  ninety  millions  of  acres.  This 
is  the  power  that  makes  and  administers 
the  laws.  It  is  a  power  which  has  been 
for  generations  a  curse  in  this  country^ 
which  is  enormous  now,  and  with 
which,  whenever  it  chooses  to  act  in 
Parliament — in  spite  of  your  house- 
hold stiff  rage  in  boroughs — there  is  an 
end  of  your  opinion  /  for  it  carries  any 
measure  it  thinks  necessary  to  its  own 
inter  estsy 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  said,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1879:  "There  are  some  persons, 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect,  who 
think  that  the  difficulties  of  our  agri- 
culture may  be  got  over  by  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  land-holding 
system  of  our  country.  I  mean  those 
who  think  that,  if  you  can  cut  up  the 
land  of  a  country  into  a  multitude  of 
small  properties,  that  of  itself  will 
solve  the  difficulty.  To  a  propocal  of 
that  kind,  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to 
object  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  privileges  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, if  it  is  going  to  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  llie 
Legislature  are  perfectly  entitled  to  buy 
up  the  landed  'pr&prietors^for  the  pur- 


pose of  dividing  the  country  into  small 
lots.  In  principle,  no  objection  can  he 
taken  to  it.  Those  persons  who  possess 
large  portions  of  the  earth's  space  are 
not  altogether  in  the  same  position  as 
the  possessors  of  mere  personalty.  Per- 
sonalty does  not  impose  limitations  pn 
the  action  and  industry  of  man  and 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  as 
possession  of  land  does ;  and,  therefore, 
I  freely  own  that  compulsory  expro- 
priation is  a  thing  which  is  admissible, 
and  even  sound  in  principle." 

James  Anthony  Fronde,  the  histo- 
rian, had  written  :  "  The  English  de- 
liberately determined  to  keep  Ireland 
poor  and  miserable,  as  the  readiest 
means  to  prevent  it  being  troublesome. 
They  destroyed  Irish  trade  and  ship- 
ping by  navigation  laws.  They  ex- 
tinguished Irish  manufactures  by  dif- 
ferential duties.  They  laid  disabilities 
even  on  the  wretched  agriculture,  for 
fear  that  Irish  importations  might 
mjure  the  English  ftirmer.  .  .  .  .  Of 
all  the  fatal  gifts  which  we  bestowed 
upon  our  unhappy  possession,  the 
greatest  was  the  English  system  ol 
owning  land.  Land,  properly  speak- 
ing, cannot  be  owned  by  any  man — it 
belongs  to  the  human  race.  Laws 
have  to  be  made  to  secure  the  profits 
of  their  industry  to  those  who  culti- 
vate it ;  but  the  private  property  of 
this  or  that  person,  which  he  is  entitled 
to  deal  with  as  he  pleases,  land  never 
ought  to  be,  and  never  strictly  is." 

England's  ablest  economic  writer, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  had  testified :  "  Re- 
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turning  nothing  to  tlie  soil,  they  [the 
landlords]  consume  its  whole  produce, 
minus  the  potatoes  strictly  necessary 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  from  dying  of 
famine;  and,  when  they  have  any  pur- 
pose of  '  improvement,'  the  preparatory 
step  usually  consists  in  not  leaving 
even  this  pittance,  but  turning  out  the 
people  to  beggary,  if  not  to  starvation. 
When  landed  property  has  placed  itself 
on  this  footing,  it  ceases  to  be  defensi- 
ble ;  and  the  time  has  come  for  making 
some  new  arrangement  in  the  matter. 
When  the  sacredness  of  property  is 
talked  of,  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  any  such  sacredness  does 
not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  land- 
ed property.  NO  MAN  MADE  THE 
LAND  ;  it  is  the  original  inheritance 
of,  the  whole  species.  Its  appropriation 
is  a  question  of  general  expediency. 
When  private  property  is  not  expedient., 
it  is  unjust.  It  is  no  hardship  to  any 
man  to  be  excluded  from  what  others 
have  produced." 

England's  leading  organ  of  opinion, 
the  London  Tlmes^  had  proclaimed : 
"The  people  of  England  have  most 
culpably  connived  at  a  national  ini- 
quity, i  .  .  Property  ruled  with  savage 
and  tyrannical  sway.  It  exercised  its 
rights  with  a  hand  of  iron,  and  re- 
nounced its  duties  with  a  front  of 
brass.  The  fat  of  the  land,  the  flour 
of  its  wheat,  its  milk  and  its  honey, 
flowed  from  its  shores  in  tribute  to  the 
ruthless  absentee,  or  his  less  guilty 
cousin  the  usurious  lender.  It  was  all 
drain  and  no  return.     But,  if  strength 


and  industry  fared  but  ill  in  a  land 
where  capital  was  in  perpetual  flux 
and  decay,  how  much  more  poverty 
and  weakness  !  In  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  on  the  soil  trodden 
by  a  British  sovereign,  the  landowner 
was  allowed  to  sweep  away  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  without  leaving  even 
a  gleaning  for  them  that  were  about  to 
perish.  And  they  did  perish,  year  by 
year,  continually,  from  sheer  destitu- 
tion. The  whole  Irish  people  were 
debased  by  the  spectacle  and  contact 
of  licensed  mendicancy  and  recognized 
starvation.  England  stupidly  winked 
at  this  tyranny." 

Similarly  conclusive  testimonies  by 
the  score  were  compiled  and  turned 
to  good  account  by  the  Land  League 
speakers  and  agitators.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  give  effect  to  their  aims,  some 
means  were  necessary  to  coerce  their 
opponents  without  violating  the  law, 
and  to  resist  eviction  by  preventing 
the  occupancy  of  vacated  holdings. 
The  requisite  agency  was  discovered 
in  the  system  known  as  Boycotting 
from  the  name  of  the  party  against 
whom  it  was  first  exercised,  and  which 
means  rigorous  non-intercourse.  "  A 
Boycotted  proprietor  could  find  no- 
body to  sell  to  him  or  buy  from  him, 
to  tend  his  herds  or  harvest  his  crops, 
or  render  service  in  his  household." 

Under  the  potent  influence  of  this 
weapon,  the  Land  League  rapidly  be- 
came paramount  in  Ireland,  establish- 
ing its  own  courts,  enforcing  its*  own 
decrees,  and  literally  possessing  itself 
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of  all  the  ordinary  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. The  spectacle  was  an  extra- 
ordinary one.  Impotent  and  wrath- 
ful, the  landlord  interest  clamored  for 
the  enforcement  of  "  law,"  represent- 
ing the  country  to  be  convulsed  with 
agrarian  violence  and  crime.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  and  record,  the  country 
was  never  so  free  from  serious  crime. 
Hoping  to  divert  or  impede  the  cur- 
rent of  public  sentiment,  measures 
were  taken  to  prosecute  a  number  of 
prominent  Land  Leaguers  for  speeches 
"  inciting  to  sedition  and  breaches  of 
the  peace."  The  traversers  quietly  pre- 
dicted that  not  even  in  Dublin,  famous 
for  packed  juries,  could  a  jury  be  found 
to  convict  them ;  and  this  confidence 
was  justified  by  the  event.  The  jury 
disagreed,  a  majority  of  its  members 
voting  for  acquittal.* 

Discomfited  in  the  courts,  the  panic 
of  the  landlord  interest  grew  more 
intense  and  contagious  than  ever,  and 
extended  to  the  Government.  Yield- 
ing to  the  views  of  Forster  and  Ver- 
Tion-Harcourt,  the  Cabinet  resolved 
that  Ireland's  prime  need  was  Coercion 
■ — reforms  could  be  discussed  later  on  ! 
Session  after  session,  when  out  of  office, 
Mr.   Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  their 

*  In  the  course  of  this  trial  it  was  shown  that  the 
correspondence  of  the  leading  Land  Leaguers  had  been 
systematically  "  Grahamized  "  in  the  post  office.  This 
violation  of  the  presumed  sanctity  of  the  mails  was 
shortly  after  avowed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
"sustained  with  loud  cheers"  by  both  Whigs  and 
Tories. 

t  Davitt  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a 
year  previously,  organizing  auxiliary  branches  of  the 
League,  and  was  advised  not  to  return  to  Ireland  as  his 


Liberal  lieutenants  had  thundei'ed  at 
the  Tory  majority  that  force  was  not 
the  remedy  for  Irish  discontent;  yet 
here  now  were  Messrs.  Gladstone  and 
Bright,  and  Dilke,  and  Fawcett  clam- 
oring for  force  as  the  most  imperative 
need  of  the  moment  for  a  country  sin- 
gularly free  from  crime,  and  for  a  peo- 
ple whose  self-control  was  exciting  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  The  parliament- 
ary mill  was  set  vigorously  to  work, 
and  a  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Min- 
istry, not  only  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  but  providing  that  any- 
body might  be  summarily  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  without  trial,  on  account 
of  words  spoken  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  enactment,  and  which  words 
were  perfectly  lawful  when  uttered ! 

The  obvious  intent  of  such  ex  post 
facto  legislation  was  to  intimidate  the 
Land  League,  and,  if  possible,  disrupt 
it  by  scaring  some  of  the  weaker  memr 
bers  into  the  payment  of  rent ;  hence 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  measure 
was  resolutely  opposed  by  Parnell  and 
his  associates  in  Parliament.  Owing 
to  their  obstructive  tactics,  slow  prog- 
ress  was  made  until  the  Ministry  pre. 
cipitated  a  crisis  by  arresting  Davitt,f 
in   the  hope,  some  say,  of  provoking 

health  was  precarious,  and  he  would  be  among  the  first 
arrested  when  his  services  were  so  valuable  to  the  cause. 
No  arguments,  however,  could  restrain  him  from  going 
to  the  front  when  danger  menaced.  ITie  Government 
had  previously  undertaken  to  prosecute  him,  and  then 
withdrew  the  prosecution,  thereby  tacitly  admitting  that 
he  had  violated  no  British  statute  ;  but  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous man  to  leave  at  liberty,  and  so  he  was  abruptly 
thrown  into  jail  by  a  rfivocation  of  his  pardon.  The 
Sunday  prior  to  his  arrest,  he  spoke  at  a  public  meeting 
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armed  revolt  in  Ireland.  The  British 
landlord  interest,  supreme  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  was  thoroughly  fright- 
ened at  the  possibility  of  the  agitation 
extending  to  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  rival  parties  and  factions  all 
combined  to  alter  their  own  rules  of 
procedure  so  as  to  gag  minorities,  pre- 
clude obstruction,  and  pass  the  Coer- 
cion Act  with  a  rush— to  be  followed 
in  due  course  by  a  supplementary 
Arms  Act. 

Meantime  the  military  arm  of  the 
Government  had#  not  been  quiescent. 
Brigade  after  brigade  of  troops  was  hur- 
ried into  Ireland,  thoroughly  equipped 
for  mountain  warfare,  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  though  sorely  needed  at  the 
Cape,  was  detained  in  London  to  be 
in  readiness  for  the  apprehended  emer- 
gency in  Ireland.  For  the  brave  Boers 
ofthe  Transvaal,  at  all  events,  it  proved 
an  opportune  diversion.* 
•  Prior  to  the  final  reading  of  the 
Coercion  Act,  Mr.  Egan,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Land  League,f  removed  to  Paris 
with  the  funds  of  the  organization  to 


aB  follows  ;  "  Do  you  believe  for  a  moment  that  if  this 
contest  lay  in  another  field  than  that  of  peaceful  agita- 
tion, or  that  the  weapons  in  our  hands  were  other  than 
those  of  ideas,  we  should  strike  our  colors  at  the  first 
look  of  danger  and  fly  from  the  enemy  ?  Should  we  not 
rather  swear,  face  to  face  with  our  enemies,  that  every 
8od  beneath  our  feet  should  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre  rather 
than  that  victory  should  be  snatched  from  our  grasp  ? 
We  have  every  encouragement  now.  We  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  sustain 
ing  us  in  this  just  and  moral  struggle,  and  far  over  the 
rolling  waves  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  a  New  Ireland  of 
our  banished  kindred — those  who  were  driven  from  Ire- 
land by  Irish  landlordism— now  stretching  its  generous 
hands  across  the  ocean  to  help  us  drive  from  Ireland, 


insure  against  their  possible  seizure. 
This  prudential  step  gave  undisguised 
pleasure  to  the  landlord  partisans  who 
interpreted  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness; 
instead  of  essential  caution.  The  Eng> 
lish  press  was  jubilant,  and  when  Par- 
nell,  Dillon  and  their  colleagues  crossed 
the  Channel  to  perfect  business  ar- 
rang(nnents  or  solicit  French  aid,  the 
concerted  hue-and-cry  was  raised  that 
they  had  fled  to  avoid  arrest.  The 
insulting  canards,  however,  recoiled: 
upon  their  authors,  for  nobody  ran 
away,  and  though  some  thirty  arrests 
were  made  in  Ireland,  the  process  did 
not  produce  the  effects  intended.  The 
League  did  not  dissolve  ;  the  leaders 
did  not  run  away  ;  and  as  fast  as  one 
man  was  arrested,  another  stepped 
forward  to  fill  his  place  and  continue 
his  work. 

Throughout  this  exciting  procession 
of  events,  a  Land  bill  was  always  prom- 
ised, but  nothing  definite  could  be 
learned  concerning  its  scope  or  the 
time  when  it  would  be  ready.  The 
pacification  of  Ireland    must    precede 


once  and  forever,  that  code  of  infamous  land  laws  which 
drove  them  from  Ireland  in  the  past." 

*The  brilliant  military  operations  of  the  Boers  were 
largely  directed  by  the  exiled  Fenian  Aylward.  Eng- 
land, after  several  sanguinary  reverses,  was  rendered 
only  more  fixed  in  her  resolve  to  crush  the  Transvaal 
farmers,  until  she  learned  that  they  had  organized  a 
corps  of  picked  sharpshooters  to  pink  all  her  officers  in 
the  next  engagement.  Then  the  warlike  fervor  of  the.: 
aristocracy  simmered  down  and  a  peace  was  arranged. 

t  Patrick  Egan,  one  of  Dublin's  leading  merchants, 
attests  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism  by  neglecting 
his  immense  private  business  and  devoting  his  whole 
time  without  fee  or  salary  to  the  care  of  the  League's 
finance!.  ' ''  ;' 
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any  concessions.  The  Irish  leaders  re- 
taliated by  "carrying  the  war  into 
Africa."  They  established  a  propa- 
ganda in  England  to  explain  their 
aims  to  the  English  democracy,  and  at 
the  very  first  parliamentary  vacancy 
that  occurred,  they  held  the  balance  of 
power  and  returned  a  Tory  M.  P.  in 
what  had  erewhile  been  a  Liberal 
stronghold.  This  significant  warning 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Minis- 
try, and  Thursday,  April  7,  1881,  wit- 
nessed the  introduction  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's new  Land  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  Premier  solemnly  an- 
nouncins:  that  "  Justice  is  to  be  the 
porinciple  to  guide  England  in  regard 
to  Ireland." 

"  The  Land  Law  of  Ireland,  Act  of 
1881,"  as  its  official  caption  reads,  is  in 
substance  a  measure  designed  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  Act  of  1870  and 
to  give  eff'ective  force  to  its  inoperative 
provisions.  Its  salient  features  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  It  guarantees  the  tenants'  right 
to  compensation  for  improvements. 

2.  It  institutes  an  improved  system 
©f  courts  to  arbitrate  between  conflict- 
ing interests.  The  tribunals  to  which 
disputes  touching  the  amount  of  rent 
justly  assessable,  or  the  reasonableness 
of  a  landlord's  refusal  to  accept  the 
purchaser  of  a  tenant  right,  are  still  to 
be  referred,  as  they  were  under  the 
Land  act  of  1870,  are  the  county  courts. 
The  objection  to  these  tribunals,  that 
tenants,  as  a  class,  were  most  imper- 
fectly represented   in    them,  has  been 


recognized,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
neutralized,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
makes  them  merely  courts  of  the  first 
instance,  and  authorizes  an  appeal  to 
a  board  consisting  of  three  persons, 
and  to  be  known  as  the  Land  Com- 
mission. With  a  view,  apparently,  to 
diminish  the  delavs  and  costs  involved 
in  an  appeal,  the  appellant  board  is 
empowered  to  delegate  sub-commis- 
sioners, who  can  review  questions  of 
fact  in  the  locality  where  they  arise. 
These  restrictions  upon  the  action  of 
the  county  court  are  designed  to  strip 
landlords  of  the  influence  they  have 
too  frequently  exerted  upon  local  tri- 
bunals. 

3.  Only  tenants  paying  i6150  rent 
and  over  can  contract  themselves  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Except- 
ing in  these  cases,  leases  and  contracts 
inconsistent  with  its  provisions  are 
declared  void.  Under  the  Land  act 
of  1870,  compensation  for  disturbance 
and  compensation  for  improvement* 
w^ere  only  made  compulsory  in  the  case 
of  tenants  whose  rentals  fell  below 
£'50.  All  others  were  permitted  to 
waive  these  guarantees  against  the 
destruction  of  their  interest,  by  con- 
tract with  their  landlords,  and  of 
course  the  latter  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opening  thus  left  for 
imposing  ironclad  contracts. 

4.  It  is  provided  that  the  Land 
Commission,  out  of  the  money  in  their 
hands  for  the  purpose,  may,  if  satisfied 
with  the  security,  advance  sums  to  ten* 
ants  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
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to  purchase  their  holdings  where  land- 
lords are  willing  to  sell.  SucIl  an  ad- 
vance is  not  to  exceed  three-fourths 
of  the  principal  sum.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  landlord,  instead  of  con- 
veying a  farm  in  fee,  is  willing  to  con- 
vert the  present  occupancy  into  a  copy- 
hold, in  consideration  of  the  tenant 
paying  down  a  gross  sum  by  way  of 
fine,  and  engaging  to  pay  a  perpetual 
fixed  ground  rent,  in  sucli  a  case  the 
Commission  may  advance  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  the  fine.  Advances  to  the 
tenant  in  ordinary  cases  are  limited  to 
a  sum  of  £3,000.  In  extraordinary 
cases  the  limit  is  placed  at  £5,000. 
Provision  is  also  made  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  give  purchasing  tenants 
a  parliamentary  title  at  a  fixed  scale 
of  costs  in  order  to  avoid  the  heavy 
legal  expenses  which  attend  the  sale 
and  transfer  of  landed  property  under 
the  ordinary  law.  Tenants  can  repay 
the  principal  and  interest  by  annual 
payment  of  £5  per  £100,  clearing  the 
debt  in  thirty-five  years. 

5.  The  Treasury  may  authorize  the 
Board  of  Works  to  advance  money  to 
companies  for  the  reclamation  or  im- 
provement of  waste  lands  on  proper 
security. 

6.  The  Land  Commission  may,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury,  enter  into  agreement  with 
any  person  or  body  of  persons  having 
authority  to  contract  on  behalf  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  any  province 
thereof,  or  on  behalf  of  any  British 
colony  or  dependency,  or  any  State  or 


other  district  in  such  Dominion,  prov- 
ince or  dependency,  or  on  behalf  of 
any  public  company  or  other  public 
body,  with  whose  security  the  Land 
Commission  may  be  satisfied,  for  the 
advance,  by  the  commission  by  way 
of  a  loan  out  of  the  moneys  in  their 
hands,  of  such  sums  as  the  commission 
may  think  it  desirable  to  expend  in 
promoting  emigration  from  L'eland. 
Such  agreements  shall  contain  such 
provisions  relative  to  the  mode  of 
application  of  loans  and  the  securing 
and  repayment  thereof  to  the  commis- 
sion and  for  other  purposes  as  the  com- 
mission thinks  fit. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  bill  was  to 
evoke  the  resignation  of  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
declined  to  share  responsibility  for 
what  he  regarded  as  an  outrageous 
assault  upon  the  rights  of  property. 
This  incident  showed  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  Gladstone's  position.  Anxious 
to  pass  as  good  a  law  as  possible,  it 
must  be  passed,  if  at  all,  by  a  House 
of  Commons  and  a  House  of  Lords, 
composed  almost  wholly  of  landlords, 
naturally  averse  to  diminishing  their 
own  powers  and  privileges  except  in 
the  last  extremity. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Land 
Leaguers  were  prompt  to  recognize 
the  meritorious  features  of  the  meas- 
ure, they  were  also  quick  to  discern 
its  imperfections  and  suggest  amend- 
ments. It  was  urged,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  perpetuation  of  the  county 
courts,  which    had  done    so   much  to 
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nullify  the  Act  of  1870,  was  a  grave 
mistake,  as  such  machinery  was  cum- 
brous and  expensive  as  well  as  preju- 
diced against  the  tenants.  The  provis- 
ions encourao^ino:  emiijration  were  also 
roundly  denounced,  as  they  embodied 
the  old  fallacy  of  "  over-population." 
Many  other  defects  of  a  more  or  less 
grave  character  were  pointed  out. 
Nevertheless,  far  though  the  bill  fell 
short  of  the  Land  League  standard, 
the  Irish  members  resolved  to  throw 
no  factious  obstacle  in  its  way,  but  to 
amend  it  if  possible,  and,  accepting 
what  benefits  it  secured,  make  these  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  better. 

The  Landlord  interest,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  slow  to  utter  its  remon- 
strance ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
fire  from  two  directions,  more  than 
eleven  hundred  notices  of  amendment 
were  recorded  on  the  order-book  of  the 
House  of  Commons ! 

Neither  the  prospects  of  the  Bill  nor 
the  condition  of  the  country  were  at 
all  improved  by  the  arbitrary  arrest 
of  John  Dillon,  M.  P.,*  at  Portarling- 
ton,  May  2,  on  the  charge  of  inciting 
to  breaches  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Dillon 
had  been  speaking  very  plain  truths 
to  his  constituents,  yet  the  manner  of 

*  Mr.  Dillon  is  the  worthy  son  of  a  patriot  sire,  John  B. 
Dillon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  young  Ireland  move- 
ment. The  elder  Dillon  owned  considerable  property 
in  Mayo  and  supplied  the  funds  to  estaljlish  the  Dublin 
Nation.  Engaging  in  the  abortive  insurrection  of  1848, 
he  escaped  to  America  and  practised  law  with  Richard 
0' Gorman,  in  New  York.  Afterwards,  he  returned  to 
Ireland  arid  became  M.  P.  for  Tipperary,  dying  in  1867. 
His  son,  who  at  present  represents  the  same  spirited 


his  arrest  fairly  warrants  the  inference 
that  his  words  were  not  actionable 
under  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  The 
seizure  and  imprisonment  of  a  mem- 
Ijer  of  Parliament  under  such  circum- 
stances is  a  precedent  fraught  with 
grave  peril,  not  so  much  to  Ireland  as 
to  the  British  system  of  government. 

In  the  other  arrests  subsequently 
made  during  the  same  month,  espe- 
cially that  of  Rev.  Father  Sheehy  and 
that  of  Thomas  Brennan,  Secretary  of 
the  Land  League,  public  opinion  in 
Ireland  discerned  a  deliberate  purpose 
to  inflame  popular  passion  and  precip- 
itate a  hostile  collision. 

After  the  Bill  had  passed  the  Plouse 
of  Commons  it  was  mutilated  and  man- 
gled by  the  Lords,  whose  amendments 
lopped  away  many  of  its  best  features. 
The  Ministry  had  threatened  that  no 
radical  alterations  would  be  permitted 
even  if  the  Premier  were  compelled  to 
create  enough  peers  to  pass  it  in  the 
form  approved  by  the  House.  When 
the  issue  was  made,  however,  the 
hereditary  chamber  worked  its  will 
upon  the  measure  without  serious  op- 
position. Simultaneously  both  Houses 
voted  for  an  ironclad  Coercion  Act 
dictated  by  "Buckshot"  Forster, Chief 

constituency,  though  quite  a  young  man,  has  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  both  the  Home  Rule  and  Land  agi- 
tations. He  never  minced  his  speech  either  in  or  outside 
Parliament,  nor  hesitated  to  declare  that  he  would  fol- 
low the  flag  of  armed  revolt  if  he  saw  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. His  uncompromising  attitude  and  earnestness 
won  for  him  the  distinction  of  arbitrary  arrest,  the  Irish 
capital  being  "proclaimed"  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
deed. 
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Secretary  for  Ireland,  authorizing 
wholesale  and  arbitrary  arrests  on  sus- 
picion. In  vain  the  Irish  members 
protested ;  Forster's  rugged  personal- 
ity dominated  the  whole  Cabinet, 
and  when  the  Land  League  contin- 
gent in  Parliament  resorted  to  ob- 
structive tactics,  even  Gladstone  and 
Bright  grew  i-eckless,  February  2, 
1881,  witnessed  a  stormy  scene  in  the 
House.  Next  day  Michael  Davitt  was 
rearrested,  and  the  police  in  Ireland 
were  instructed  to  inaugurate  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  the  League 
branches  throughout  Ireland  by  seizing 
the  local  leaders. 

Parnell  and  his  colleagues  objected 
to  the  amended  Gladstone  Act  that  it 
would  lead  to  interminable  litigation, 
that  it  contained  no  provision  for  set- 
tling arrears  of  rent,  and  that  it  would 
not  put  a  stop  to  evictions.  In  the 
autumn  these  criticisms  were  met  by 
the  suijimary  arrest  of  Parnell,  Sexton, 
O'Kelly  and  other  Irish  members  of 
Parliament  who  were  cast  into  Kil- 
mainham.  The  Irish  jails  were  crammed 
with  suspects,  and  the  fiat  of  Foster 
went  forth,  that  he  would  suppress  the 
Land  League  at  all  hazards. 

Suddenly  from  behind  the  iron 
doors  of  Kilmainham  came  a  laconic 
manifesto.  It  consisted  of  only  two 
words.  No  Rent!  to  which  were  at- 
tached the  names  of  Parnell,  Dillon 
and  the  other  incarcerated  leaders. 
It  flew  fiom  end  to  end  of  the  island 
on  lightning  wings.  More  than  this, 
it  commanded  an  instantaneous,  almost 


universal  obedience  never  accorded  to 
an  English  statute.  As  a  London 
paper  expressed  it,  this  concise  edict, 
issued  from  a  jail,  "  suspended  British 
law  in  Ireland." 

With  more  than  50,000  troops  to 
carry  out  his  behests  in  a  disarmed  coun-' 
try,  and  with  no  constitutional  restraints 
to  impede  or  embarrass  him,  Forster 
exerted  his  worst  energies — and  was 
baffled.  His  police  and  soldiery  assist- 
ed at  evictions,  but  the  harassed  ten- 
ants did  not  pay  the  rents.  After 
several  months  of  brutal  persistency 
the  Cabinet  realized  in  the  spring  of 
1882  that  the  repressive  policy  was  a 
failure.  Forster  was  called  to  a  reck- 
oning and  resigned  his  office.  The 
Land  League  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  Liberal  Ministry  was 
anxious  to  win  back  Irish  votes. 

The  prison  doors  were  abruptly 
thrown  open.  Mr.  Gladstone,  once 
more  asserting  that  force  was  no  rem- 
edy, announced  that  he  would  intro- 
duce measures  to  improve  the  Land 
Act  and  meet  the  problem  of  rent 
arrears  ;  yet  with  shining  inconsistency 
he  proclaimed  that  his  conciliatory 
policy  would  be  accompanied  with  a 
renewal  of  the  Coercion  Act !  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  was  sent  over  to 
Dublin  in  Forster's  stead  to  inaugu- 
rate the  new  dispensation.  On  the 
very  evening  he  assumed  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  both  he  and  Under-Secre- 
tary Bourke  were  assassinated  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Viceregal  Lodge  and  the  Military 
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Depot,  by  four  men  who  coolly  rode 
off,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  identity. 

It  was  a  crime  wliich  by  its  audacity 
and  thoroughness  recalled  the  most 
daring  exploits  of  the  Russian  Nihil- 
ists, startled  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  threw  England  into  a  frenzy  of 
rage  and  terror.  Despite  its  instant  re- 
pudiation of  the  deed,  the  Land  League 
was  charged  with  having  incited  it, 
and  threats  were  openly  made  in  Eng- 
land that  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  of 
the  Irish  leaders  would  be  assassinated 
as  a  measure  of  retaliation.  For  some 
time  it  was  actually  deemed  prudent 
to  maintain  a  strict  surveillance  over 
the  public  movements  of  Parnell  and 
his  most  prominent  lieutenants.  Many 
months  elapsed  before  it  dawned  upon 
the  British  mind  that  the  Leacjue  had 
much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  lamentable  tragedy.  The  deed  it- 
self created  less  consternation  than  did 
the  absence  of  every  clue  to  its  author- 
ship ;  and  the  secresy  enshrouding  it 
indicated  it  to  be  the  act  of  some 
new  organization  of  Terrorists  who  had 
closely  studied  the  methods  of  Italian 
and  Russian  schools.  Apprehc^nsive  of 
attack  in  other  quarters,  the  opening 
Summer  of  1882  beheld  every  high 
official  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland 
constantly  guarded  by  soldiery  or 
armed  detectives. 

Coercion  had  produced  its  normal 
fruit.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  been 
angered  and  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
violent  reprisals  fostered  by  a  long 
succession  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  per- 


secutions. During  the  preceding  six 
months,  nearly  a  thousand  persons, 
women  as  well  as  men,  *  had  been 
cast  into  jail  for  participating  in  the 
anti-famine  movement ;  newspapers 
had  been  suppressed  and  the  editors 
imprisoned  for  upholding  the  popular 
cause ;  3,415  families  had  been  evicted 
in  the  year  1881,  and  519  in  the  four 
weeks  of  April,  1882,  preceding  Earl 
Cowper's  resignation  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy ;  many  Counties  had  been 
proclaimed  under  martial  law;  chil- 
dren had  been  arrested  in  the  streets 
for  whistling  Irish  tunes;  John  Dil- 
lon's health  was  rapidly  breaking 
down  in  prison ;  and  Davitt  who, 
although  a  "  felon,"  had  been  elected 
to  succeed  Sullivan  as  member  for 
Meath,  was  permitted  to  see  only  one 
friendly  face  in  six  months.  All  these 
and  many  kindred  incidents  had  suf- 
ficed to  revive  the  spirit  of  secret 
conspiracy  which  found  an  outlet  in 
the  assassination  of  Burke  and  Caven- 
dish. 

The  second  convention  of  the  League 
in  America  was  held  at  Washington 
April  12,  1882,  and  its  echoes  crossing 
the  ocean  a  few  weeks  later  helped  to 
hasten  the  introduction  of  Gladstone's 
Repression  Bill.     All  pretence  of  Con- 


*  Among  the  ladies  summarily  imprisoned  were  the 
officers  of  the  Drumcollagher  (Limerick)  and  of  the 
Roscommon  branches  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ;  Miss 
O'Connor,  sister  of  the  M.  P.  for  Galway  ;  Mrs.  Moore  of 
Dublin  ;  Miss  Reynolds  of  Birr  ;  and  three  members  of 
the  Tralee  Ladies'  League.  To  add  insult  to  injury  they 
were  imprisoned  as  "Bad  Characters"  under  a  long 
obsolete  statute  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
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stitutional  government  was  now  flung 
to  the  winds,  and  the  abolition  of  trial 
by  jury  in  Ireland  was  made  the  central 
principle  of  the  new  Act.  So  uncalled 
for  and  outrageous  was  the  remedy 
proposed,  that  even  her  Majesty's 
Judges  in  Ireland  formally  condemned 
and  protested  against  it,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  Baron  Fitzgerald 
resigned  rather  than  administer  it. 
The  Irish  National  members  strenu- 
ously opposed  its  passage,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  July  were  suspended  in  a 
body  for  obstructing  it.  Nevertheless 
it  received  the  approval  of  Lords  and 
Commons  ten  days  later.  Even  the 
Quaker  statesman  John  Bright  ac- 
cepted it,  although  he  resigned  his 
Cabinet  office  next  day  on  account  of 
what  he  deemed  an  unduly  aggressive 
British  policy  in  Egypt  !  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Counties  of 
Cavan,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Mayo,  Sligo, 
Roscommon,  Westmeath,  Tipperary, 
Kilkenny,  Cork,  Clare,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  Kerry,  Louth  and  Dublin, 
with  portions  of  Galway,  Monaghan, 
and  Armagh,  were  at  once  proclaimed. 
The  Arrears  of  Bent  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  July  19,  one  day 
before  the  lamented  Miss  Fannie  Par- 
nell  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  affection 
at  her  ancestral  home  in  Bordentown, 
N.  J. 

Meantime,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  public  affairs  the  Land  League  had 
maintained  its  efforts  and  widened 
its  aims  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
Country.     The  condition  of  the  agri- 


cultural laborers  had  attracted  atten- 
tion and  study,  and  the  revival  of  home 
manufactures  was  extensively  agitated. 
As  a  result  of  the  latter  aspiration,  an 
Industrial  Exhibition  was  opened  in 
Dublin  and  a  statue  of  O'Connell  un- 
veiled August  15,  1882,  in  presence  of 
100,000  people.  Thus  gradually  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  extending 
the  scope  of  the  National  movement 
so  as  to  embrace  not  only  land  reform, 
but  every  other  element  of  the  coun- 
try's progress. 

No  light  had  yet  been  thrown  on  the 
Phoenix  Park  tragedy  of  May  6th ; 
the  perpetrators  had  not  been  secured  ; 
hence  the  offended  majesty  of  Britain 
was  thirsty  for  vengeance,  and  it  went 
hard  with  any  Irishman  accused  of 
agrarian  outrage  or  murder.  Judge 
Lawson,  inheriting  the  mantle  of  Nor- 
bury  and  Keogh,  won  infamy  as  a 
"  hanging  Judge."  Before  him  at  Gal- 
way, Francis  Hynes  and  Patrick  Walsh 
were  found  guilty  of  murder  on  the 
flimsiest  evidence  and  were  in  due  time 
hanged  as  examples.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  that  both  men  were  innocent, 
yet  for  exposing  the  worthlessness  of 
the  proofs  on  which  they  were  con- 
victed, and  endeavoring  to  prevent 
their  judicial  murder,  E.  Dwyer  Gray, 
M.  P.,  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  FreemarCs  Journal^  was 
sentenced  to  three  months  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  £500  !  The  closing 
Summer  of  1882  witnessed  the  death 
(Aug.  22)  of  the  genial  poet  and  pa- 
triot,   Charles   J.  Kickham,    and   the 
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strike  (Sept.l)  of  the  Dublin  ]\Ietro- 
politan  Police  for  higher  pay.  Glad- 
stone's Coercion  Law  expired  Sept.  30, 
only  to  make  room  for  the  operation  of 
the  still  more  sweeping  Repression  Act. 
•  On  Oct.  17,  1882,  a  National  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Dublin;  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Land  League  Fund  gave 
an  account  of  his  stewardship, 'and  the 
Land  Leacjue  was  transformed  into 
the  Irish  National  League,  with  the 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  aims 
suggested  in  the  new  title.  Much  had 
been  gained  in  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  soil ;  effort  was  now 
to  be  directed  towards  other  equally 
worthy  objects,  such  as  the  acquisition 
of  the  right  of  self-government,  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  labor- 
ers and  artisans,  and  the  promotion  of 
distinctively  Lish  industries.  On  Nov. 
24,  the  old  Home  Rule  League  held 
its  last  meeting  and  melted  into  the 
new  movement.  The  end  of  the  year 
found  the  Government  devising  meas- 
ures to  "  assist "  and  encourage  emi- 
gration from  Ireland  which  the  League 
promptly  and  strenuously  antagonized. 
As  the  strength  of  the  National 
movement  centred  largely  in  its 
methods  of  organizing  and  educating 
the  people  through  newspapers  and 
public  meetings,  the  Lofd  Lieutenant 
was  invested  with  sweeping  powers 
to  suppress  obnoxious  journals  and 
prohibit  or  proclaim  popular  assem- 
blages. The  authority  was  not  allowed 
to  rust  for  lack  of  exercise  ;  neverthe- 
less the  meetings  continued  to  be  held 


and  the  newspapers  persisted  in  telling 
unpleasant  truths.  Acute  distress  still 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  island, 
more  especially  in  the  North  and  West. 
After  men  and  women  had  literally 
died  of  starvation,  the  emi_gration  clause 
of  the  Land  Act  was  put  in  operation, 
and  load  after  load  of  pauperized 
tenants  was  shipped  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  most  of  them  being  cast 
penniless  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World.  The  suV)ject  was  handled 
without  gloves  in  the  convention  of  the 
American-Irish  League  at  Philadelphia, 
April  26  and  27,  1883,  and  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties at  Washington  resulted  in  action 
which  gave  a  decided  set-back  to  Mr. 
Tuke's  deportation  scheme. 

On  the  12th  day  of  January,  1883, 
James  Carey,  a  member  of  the  Dublin 
Municipal  Council,  and  a  score  of  other 
persons  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
being  implicated  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  the  police  had  merely  got  upon 
the  trail  of  some  secret  society  ;  but 
gradually  the  fears  of  several  of  the 
prisoners  were  worked  upon  and 
through  their  confessions  was  revealed 
a  most  dramatic  and  almost  incredi- 
ble conspiracy.  Michael  Farrell  and 
William  Lamie  became  informers  at  the 
preliminary  examination,  disclosing  the 
existence  of  the  Society  of  Irish  In- 
vincibles,  the  members  of  which  were 
picked  men  sworn  to  obey  the  orders 
of  a  mysterious  leader  known  to  them 
only  as  "  Number  One."  He,  they  said, 
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had  decreed  the  slaying  of  Burke  and 
CavendisL,  and  the  sentence  had  been 
executed  by  some  of  the  men  under  ar- 
rest. February  10,  Michael  Kavanagh 
gave  evidence  for  the  Crown,  admit- 
ting that  he  drove  the  jaunting-car 
on  which  the  murderers  entered  and 
left  Phoenix  Park,  and  identified  Joe 
Brady,  Daniel  Curley,  James  Carey, 
Michael  Fagan,  Thomas  Caffrey  and 
Timothy  Kelly  as  the  principals  en- 
gaged in  the  act. 

The  evidence  thus  far  secured  was 
damaging,  ])ut  not  decisive,  when,  on 
February  17,  James  Carey  stepped  to 
the  witness-stand  as  an  informer  and 
revealed  the  whole  inside  history  of 
the  tragedy.  In  the  most  cold-blooded, 
matter-of-fact  way  he  recited  how  he 
himself  had  been  the  local  leader 
and  organizer  (»f  the  Invincibles  in 
Dublin.  He  had  initiated  the  men 
now  before  him  in  the  dock,  and  he 
had  directed  the  assassination  of  the 
previous  year,  even  to  the  giving  of 
the  signal  in  the  Park.  The  original 
intention  had  been,  he  stated,  to  kill 
Burke  alone,  but  Cavendish  had  inter- 
posed to  protect  his  companion  and 
met  the  same  fate.  The  witness  proved 
himself  to  be  so  utterly  despicable  a 
scoundrel  as  to  win  the  execration  of 
the  whole  civilized  world;  but  his 
partners  in  the  sanguinary  exploit 
were  loyal  to  eacli  other ;  and  the 
authorities,  in  order  to  procure  the 
necessary  evidence,  promised  him,  the 
leader,  immunity  from  punishment. 
Brady,  Curley,  Fagan  and  Caffrey  were 


quickly  convicted  and  duly  hanged. 
Kelly,  a  lad  of  nineteen  years,  was 
thrice  tried  before  a  jury  could  be 
found  to  convict  him.  Like  the  others, 
he  met  death  unflinchingly.  Several 
of  their  companions  were  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude. 

England  spared  no  effort  to  find  and 
secure  "  Number  One."  Carey  could 
not  himself  disclose  the  identity  of 
the  mysterious  individual,  and  there 
were  strong  suspicions  that  the  infor- 
mer had  invented  the  shadowy  un- 
known. From  Carey's  disclosures, 
however,  suspicion  was  successively 
directed  against  P.  J.  Sheridan,  John 
Walsh  and  Peter  Tynan,  and  unusual 
efforts  were  made  to  procure  their  ex- 
tradition either  from  France  or  the 
United  States.  Had  any  of  them  been 
surrendered,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  been  hanged,  but  no 
evidence  was  offered  that  could  satisfy 
a  French  or  American  tribunal  of  their 
complicity  in  the  crime.  Detective 
ingenuity  and  skill  were  actively 
brought  into  play  to  smuggle  Carey 
away  to  some  place  of  safety.  He  was 
secretly  shipped  to  South  Africa,  but 
was  shot  dead  (July  30,  '83)  on  the 
steamer  Melrose,  near  I^rt  Elizabeth, 
by  Patrick  O'Donnell,  an  Irish- Amer- 
ican who  liad  penetrated  his  disguise. 
O'Donnell  was  brought  to  London  for 
trial.  A  large  fund  was  subscribed  in 
the  United  States  for  his  defense,  and 
Congress  even  passed  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  procure  a  respite  for  him. 
He  was,  however,  found  guilty,  (Dec.l) 
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and  hanged  with  unusual  and  indecent 
haste  (Dec.  17).  In  November,  Joseph 
Poole  was  found  guilty  in  Dublin  of 
killing  informer  Kenny,  and  he  was 
hanged  the  day  after  O'Donnell's  exe- 
cution. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress, 
England  had  been  disturbed  by  anojther 
spectre  of  Irish  hatred.     On  the  night 
of  March  15,  1883,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment   Board   offices,  close   beside   the 
Parliament    House    in    London,    were 
shattered  with  dynamite.     Two  weeks 
later   twelve    members  of  a   so-called 
''Assassination  Society''  were  convicted 
on  the  testimony  of  an  informer  at  Ar- 
magh and  sentenced  to  varying  terms 
of  penal  servitude.     On  April  5,  Dr. 
Gallagher,    Whitehead,    Wilson     and 
Curtin  were  arrested    in    London,  on 
information  furnished  by  a  co-worker 
named  Norman,  as  dynamite  conspira- 
tors, and  large  quantities  of  the  explo- 
sive seized  in  their  rooms.     Norman 
excepted,  they  were  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.    A  severe  anti-explo- 
sive law  was  run  hurriedly  through 
Parliament.     In  August,  Featherstone, 
Deasy,  Flanagan  and  Dalton  received 
similar  sentences  at  Liverpool.     They 
were  shown  ip  have  been  the  betrayed 
dupes  of  a  notorious    Irish-American 
adventurer,    James    McDermott,    who 


trived  to  escape  to  the  protection  of 
the  British  police. 

An  Industrial  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  Cork,  July  3,  and  gave  a 
helpful  impetus  to  the  manufactures 
of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

In  Ulster  the  usual  Orange  parades 
passed  off  without  producing  disturb- 
ance or  bad  blood.     The  spectacle  was 
not  grateful  to  Tory  statesmanship  ;  so 
Sir  Stafford   Northcote  went  over  to 
Belfast  in  September  and  deliberately 
proceeded  to  fan  the  slumbering  embers 
of  religious  hate  which  the   National 
League  had  long  and  earnestly  labored 
to  quench.    In  a  speech  at  Carrickfer- 
gus  he  so  inflamed  the  passions  of  his 
auditors  that  a  number  of  them  return- 
ing homeward, full  of  "loyalty"  and 
whiskey,  attacked  the  convent  at  Bal- 
lynafeigh,    riddling    it    with    paving 
stones  and  so  terrifying   the    inmates 
that  one  Sister  died  next  day.     This 
incident    provoked    indignation    and 
recrimination ;    and,   like    fire   among 
dry  stubble,  it  awoke  the  fanaticism 
of  the  whole  Order  in  Ulster.    Lord 
Rossmore  assumed  command  of  their 
forces  and  even  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  arms  and  amunition  to  sup. 
ply  all  the  lodges  and  suppress  League 
meetings.     Thus  the  new  year  1884, 
opened  with  the  old  sectarian  feud  re- 


had  hung  around  the  verge  of  every  fvived  in  all  its  bitterness  and  the  Gov- 
patriotic  movement  since  John  O'Ma- 1  ernment  employing  its  Orange  dupes 
hony's  time.     He  had  a  narrow  escape  i  to  antagonize  the  Nationalists. 
from    death   in   New  York  when  his       Through    the    vicissitudes    and    tri- 
treachery  was  first  suspected,  but  con-  umphs  of  the  Land  League  movement, 
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the  leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  had  incurred  a 
great  deal  of  expense,  which  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  a  modest  income.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  learned  that  his  outlay 
had  encumbered  his  estate  his  com- 
patriots in  Ireland,  Great  Britain, 
Australia  and  the  United  States  sub- 
scribed a  testimonial  purse  which  was 
presented  to  him  at  a  banquet  in 
Dublin,  Dec.  11, 1883.  Had  he  himself 
not  been  rather  averse  to  the  project, 
America's  contribution  (  $30,000  ), 
would  have  been  thrice  as  large.  Ul- 
timately he  accepted  the  gift,  and  the 
first  use  to  which  a  part  of  it  was 
devoted,  was  the  starting  of  quarries 
and  a  saw-mill  to  give  employment  to 
laborers  in  Wicklow. 

Parliament  reassembled  Feb.  5, 1884, 
with  abundant  omens  of  trouble  for 
the  Gladstone  Ministry,  which  had 
resolved  to  bring  in  a  Suffrage  Exten- 
sion Bill  making  every  house-holder  in 
Counties  a  voter.  Whether  a  redistri- 
bution of  seats  should  form  an  integral 
portion  of  the  bill  or  be  left  for  a  sub- 
sequent and  separate  measure  was  a 


point  on  which  Liberal  opinion  was 
divided.  The  Irish  members  in  con- 
ference determined  to  abide  and  watch 
events,  confident  that  in  any  case  they 
could  elect  75  or  76  Nationalist  Mem- 
bers, should  the  bill  either  pass  or  lead 
to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The 
latter  contingency  was  deemed  not  at 
all  remote,  owing  to  the  loss  of  British 
prestige  resulting  from  Gladstone's 
policy  in  Egypt,  where  a  fanatic  leader, 
El  Mahdi,  had  gathered  the  tribes  of 
the  Soudan  around  him,  defied  the 
Khedive  and  the  British  Protectorate, 
and  annihilated  two  expeditions  under 
English  officers  sent  out  to  subjugate 
him.  Popular  discontent  with  the  vacil- 
lating policy  of  the  Govei'nment  made 
it  almost  certain  that  the  Irish  contin- 
gent would  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
Should  they  elect  to  vote  with  the 
Tories  and  precipitate  a  general  elec- 
tion, they  were  assured  of  coming  back 
with  their  numerical  strength  redoub- 
led. Such  was  the  situation  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament  in  the  first 
week  of  February,  1884. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  LAND  LEAGUE. 

By  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  M.  P.  for  Cork,  and  Leader  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 


"  Property  is  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  property." 

TT  is  on  this  axiotn  that  we  base 
-*-  our  present  movement,  which  is 
directed — not  against  property  or  its 
rights — but  against  the  abuse  of  those 
rights. 

When  Madame  Roland  said,  as, 
passing  to  her  doom,  she  looked  up  at 
the  statue  of  Liberty,  "  Oh,  Liberty, 
how  many  crimes  have  been  committed 
in  thy  name  !  "  it  was  not  because  she 
loved  or  revered  liberty  the  less;  it 
was  against  the  abuses  perpetrated 
under  its  ensign  that  she  protested. 
So  now  do  we  protest  against  the  sys- 
tem which  has  turned  an  institution 
that  was  founded  for  the  well-beingr 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  of  the  most 
industrious  classes,  into  a  mere  instru- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  smallest 
number  and  of  the  idlest  class  in 
society. 

The  idea  that  property  is  so  sacred 
a  thing  in  itself  that  its  rights  must 
not  be  infringed  upon,  even  to  prevent 
the  decay  and  death  of  a  nation,  is  not 
an  idea  that  is  to  be  found  in  law,  or 
in  jurisprudence,  or  in  political  econ- 
omy, or  in  ethics,  or  in  the  Bible. 
The  precise  contrary  of  this  idea  is 
inculcated  in  all  the  leading  works  of 


political  economy,  from  Adam  Smith 

up,  and  also  by  the  principal  writers 

on  law  and  jurisprudence.     I  need  not 

say  anything  about  the  Bible,  for  one 

of  the  most  notorious   outcries  of  the 

freethinkers  of  the  present  day  against 

the  teachings  of   the  Gospel    is,  that 

they   are   rank  communism,   and  that 

our  Lord  was  utterly  ignorant  of  polit- 

;  ical  economy  in  all  its  branches. 

i      The    idea,   thei'efore,  of  the    divine 

j  rights  of  property  has  had  its  grow^th, 

'not    amonscst     educated     minds,    but 

i 

amongst  what  I  must  call,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  the  "  uneducated  section'''' 
of  the  upper  classes.  These  are,  some 
of  them,  property  holders.  Some  of 
til  em  own  no  property  except  debts; 
but  both  kinds  are  alike  ignorant. 
They  have  heard  from  babyhood  up 
that  the  world  exists  but  for  them  and 
the  rest  of  fashionaVjle  society.  They 
have  heard  that  all  the  outside  world 
is  "  rabble."  If  they  possess  property, 
they  believe  it  is  their  own  innate 
superiority  that  has  placed  it  in  their 
hands.  If  they  don't  possess  it,  why, 
they  believe  they  will  soon  get  it  by 
a  rich  marriage,  or  by  some  lucky  haul 
in  Wall  Street,  or  by  some  legacy  from 
an    apoplectic    uncle.      In    any  case, 
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property,  once  theirs,  brings  no  duties 
with  it,  and  may  be  used  as  seemeth 
good  unto  their  eyes. 

When  I  say  that  this  section  of  the 
upper  classes  is  uneducated  and  igno- 
rant, I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  or 
that  they  have  not,  once  upon  a  time, 
learned  enough  about  history  to  know 
that  there  was  once  a  man  named 
Georsfe  Washino;ton,  who  ruined  the 
country  by  separating  it  fi'om  England  • 
but  I  mean  that  their  minds  are  wholly 
undeveloped,  that  their  powers  of 
reasoning  are  in  an  embryo  condition, 
that  they  have  never  had  any  intellec- 
tual training,  and  that  they  worship 
one  God,  and  that  God  is  their  Class. 
Gentlemen  and  cads  is  their  division 
of  the  woi'ld.  For  the  million  or  so  of 
"  gentlemen,"  everything.  For  the 
fifty  millions  of  cads,  nothing.  Such 
persons  are  always  very  rampant  in 
opposition  to  all  reforms.  Their  influ- 
ence, however,  is  limited  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  press,  and  to  a  portion  of 
fashionable  societ3\  It  is  upheld  for  a 
time  by  the  vaporings  of  the  mighty 
army  of  toadies,  who  surround  the 
charmed  inclosure  of  high  life,  and 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  gain  ever 
so  slight  a  footino;  thei'ein.  In  Euo-land 
when  a  man  has  retired  from  some 
plebeian  occupation,  his  first  care  is  to 
get  a  hanging-on-place  on  the  outer  rail 
of  high  society.  To  do  this  he  joins 
the  Tories,  and  becomes  more  Tory 
than  the  Tories  themselves.  We  see 
precisely  the  same  thing  under  changed 


conditions  here.  A  few  ig-norant  or 
selfish  persons  belonging  to  the  "  upper 
crust,"  a  few  newspapers  which  are  the 
toadies  of  these  persons,  and  a  great 
number  of  would-be-aristocrats — such 
is  the  poor  material  of  which  the  oppo- 
sition to  reforms  in  favor  of  the  masses 
is  usually  composed.  From  such  an- 
tagonists we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

We  hold  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  absolute  property  in  land.  Many 
people  go  farther,  and  say  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  property  in  land  at 
all — that  land  cannot  be  bouo^ht  and 
sold,  because  no  man  has  a  right  to 
anything  in  it  except  what  he  produces. 
Obviously,  if  we  adopted  this  theory, 
we  should  not  hold  that  landlords 
should  be  compensated  for  their  land, 
nor  that  it  should  be  made  as  easy  to 
buy  and  sell  a  piece  of  land  as  if  it  were 
a  bale  of  cotton,  nor  that  a  farmer's 
proprietary  should  be  established. 
We  do,  however,  uphold  these  things, 
because  we  think  they  are  the  only 
practical  notions  for  our  present  state 
of  society,  because  the  adoption  of  the 
communal  system  of  land,  whether  it 
be  in  itself  good  or  bad,  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  the  most  tremen- 
dous revolution  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  world,  and  because,  leav- 
ing opinions  aside,  a  farmer's  propri- 
etary has  been  found  to  work  well — 
quite  well  enough  for  any  country — 
and  we  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
leave  well  alone.  I  would  suggest  in 
connection  with  this  that  the  Prussian 
system  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  land- 
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lords  would  be  far  better  than  paying  '  necessary  for  the  Irish  peasant  to  pay 


them  in  cash,  and  that  of  course  the 
credit  of  the  English  government 
being   so   good,    it   ought    not    to  be 


nearly  as  much  interest  as  the  German 
peasant  was  obliged  to  do. 

Chas.  Stewart  Paknell. 


^  <i  • — ■»  ^ 


NATIONALIZING   THE   SOIL. 

By  Michael  Davitt,  the  Founder  of  the  Land  League. 


TRELAND  is  indisputably  the  most 
-^  heavily  taxed  country  in  Europe. 
Once  rid  of  Landlordism,  her  other 
taxes  would  be  immensely  lightened. 
In  order  to  meet  every  legitimate  pub- 
lic charge  without  levying  a  penny  of 
it  upon  the  non-agricultural  classes — 
that  is,  exempting  all  classes  from 
both  the  direct  and  indirect  taxation 
that  is  now  impo.sed  for  Imperial  and 
local  government  purposes — we  should 
only  have  to  abolish  landlordism  and 
rent  for  land,  and  place  such  a  tax 
upon  all  land  values  as  would  meet 
the  public  expenditure  as  just  speci- 
fied. Ten  percent,  on  the  gross  annual 
agricultural  produce  of  Ireland,  or 
half  what  is  now  paid  to  the  landlords 
in  rent  and  lost  to  the  country,  would, 
under  the  national  land  system,  caiT}' 
on  the  civil  government  of  Ireland, 
save  the  tenant-farmer  half  of  what  he 
now  pays  in  rent,  remove  all  the  taxes 
that  now  fall  upon  the  mercantile, 
commercial  pi'ofessions  and  industrial 
classes,  and  take  off  those  duties  fi-om 
the  commodities  of  daily  life  that  bur-i 


den  the  lives  of  the  artisan  and  labor- 
ing classes,  and  deprive  the  masses  of 
healthy  and  sufficient  food.  The  State 
would  simply  be  the  steward  of  the 
national  property.  For  the  use  of  that 
property  and  the  protection  that  would 
be  given  to  the  farmers  and  laborers 
who  worked  it  from  the  confiscation 
of  tlieir  interest  in  the  same,  a  tax  of 
say  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  estimated 
annual  produce  would  be  levied.  This 
tax,  instead  of  going  into  the  pockets 
of  a  class,  and  being:  lost  to  the  coun- 
tiy,  would  be  expended  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  and  would  aucrment 
the  national  prosperity.  The  former 
would  have  absolute  security  of  ten- 
ure from  the  State,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  nominal  tax,  while  the 
pi-operty  which  his  capital  and  indus- 
try would  create  in  the  land  which  he 
cultivated  would  V)e  his  to  dispose  of 
when  he  pleased  as  tenant-right  is  now 
sold,  or  disposed  of  when  farmers  so 
desired — such  tenant-right  or  property 
created  in  the  soil  by  improvements 
not  to  be  interfered  with  or  taken  by 
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the  State  without  a  full  equivalent 
compensation  being  given  in  return  by 
the  same,  agricultural  laborers  to  be 
secured  the  occupancy  of  such  plots  of 
land  by  the  State  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  themselves  with  the 
independency  and  comforts  that  are 
claimed  for  them.  Under  the  peasant 
proprietary  plan  the  professional  and 
trading  classes  would  be  exempt  from 
direct  taxes,  the  great  industrial  and 
laborins:  classes  would  be  freed  from 
all  the  tribute  that  is  now  levied  upon 
their  earnings  in  the  shape  of  borough 
and  county  rates ;  Avhile  those  duties 
which  place  nearly  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  bej^ond  the  reach 
of  the  poorer  industrial  orders  could 
be  entirely  removed  to  the  direct  gain 
of  the  whole  community.     Thus   the 


non-agricultural  classes  would  receive 
a  dividend  out  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  equivalent  to  what  they 
now  pay  out  of  their  earnings  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  general  and  local 
government  of  the  country,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  support  of 
the  destitute  and  infirm ;  while  the 
farmers  would  possess  all  the  security 
that  a  peasant  proprietary  could  offer, 
without  having  to  provide  the  pur- 
chase money  which  such  a  scheme 
would  require  them  to  pay  for  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land.  They,  like  the 
rest  of  the  community,  would  also  be 
free  from  the  taxes,  rates  and  duties 
upon  articles  "of  consumption  that  now 
fall  upon  the  public  generally.  This 
is  what  I  mean  by  "  the  Land  for  the 
People." 
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IRELAND'S   APPEAL  TO  AMERICA. 
By  Miss  Fanny  Parnell. 

"Upon  the  question,  What  is  the  worst  bread  which  is  eaten?  one  answered,  in  the  respect  of  the  coarseness 
thereof,  bread  made  of  beans.  Another  said,  bread  made  of  acorns.  But  the  third  hit  the  truth  and  said, 
bread  taken  out  of  other  men's  mouths,  who  are  the  proprietors  thereof." 


IT  is  a  fact  well  known  to  everybody 
that  for  many  years  great  misery 
has  existed  in  a  chronic  form  among^st 
the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland. 
The  laborer  has  been  but  a  hair's- 
breadth  better  off  than  the  pig  he 
feeds  on  the  refuse  he  himself  finds  it 
impossible  to  eat,  and  the  farmer  has 
been  but  a  hair'sbreadth  better  off 
than  the  laborer  he  employs.  Hopeless, 
voiceless  poverty,  whose  only  care  has 
been  to  save  by  every  imaginable  kind 
of  stinting  a  few  pennies  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  hovel,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  peasant's 
only  consolation  —  his  religion  —  has 
been  the  lot  for  generations  upon  gen- 
erations of  the  great  mass  of  Ireland's 
population. 

Until  latelj',  however,  this  poverty, 
frightful  as  it  is,  has  excited  but  little 
sympathy  even  amongst  the  most  lib- 
eral nations,  and  amongst  the  people 
that  rule  Ireland,  and  are  consequently 
responsible  for  her  condition,  it  has 
met  chiefly  with  contemptuous  sneers, 
and  the  assertion,  repeated  so  often 
and  so  loudly  that  England   has   in- 


duced almost  every  other  country  under 
the  sun  to  believe  it,  that  the  whole 
root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  Irish  char- 
acter, in  the  natural  inferiority  of  the 
Celt  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  utter 
incapacity  for  progress,  and  the  hope; 
less  inability  to  help  themselves,  im- 
prove themselves,  or  govern  them, 
selves,    inherent    in    this    unfortunate 


race. 


Now,  it  is  an  unhappy  fact  in  human 
nature,  that  if  any  individual  or  peo- 
ple, who  by  a  combination  of  certain 
qualities  of  hardness,  toughness,  self- 
ishness, and  thorough  unscrupulous- 
ness,  has  achieved  showy  material  suc- 
cesses, only  insists  positively  enough, 
and  blatantly  enough,  that  the  sky  is 
black  and  not  blue,  and  that  the  sun 
is  the  source  of  darkness  and  not  of 
light,  presently,  one  by  one,  every 
other  individual  or  people  begins  to 
think  that  there  must  be  something 
in  it,  or  such  a  successful,  and  con- 
sequently superior  individual  or  peo- 
ple would  not  proclaim  it  so  inces- 
santly ;  and  the  calumniated  sky  and 
sun   having  only  facts  in  their  favor. 
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and  those  counting  for  little  against 
assertions  when  made  by  certain  distin- 
guished beings,  it  will  soon  become  an 
article  of  universal  belief  that  the  sky 
is  black,  and  that  the  sun  does  not 
give  light,  and  a  black  cloud  passing 
across  the  sky,  or  a  spot  in  the  sun, 
will  be  pointed  to  as  incontestable 
proofs  of  the  theory. 

Of  similar  nature  has  been  the  im- 
measurable twaddle  talked  about  the 
causes  of  Irish  poverty,  the  nature  of 
the  Irish  character,  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  Celt  and  Saxon  —  no 
doubt  existing,  but  a  difference  of  kind 
and  not  of  degree  —  and  finally  the 
ineradicable  tendencies  of  the  Irish  to 
crime  and  pauperism. 

In  judging  of  the  effects  of  landlord- 
ism in  Ii'eland  there  are  two  truths  in 
political  economy  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  first  is,  that  the  reason  the  evils 
of  the  landlord  system  have  not  been 
felt  acutely  until  recently  in  a  country 
like  England,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  industry  and  enterprise  of 
every  sort,  untrammeled  by  hostile 
legislation  from  aliens,  have  been  so 
flourishing  that  no  large  class  of  the 
population  has  been  at  any  time 
thrown  on  asjriculture  for  its  sole  sub- 
sistence.  There  being  numberless  gates 
open  for  the  labor,  the  brains,  or  the 
money  of  an  individual,  no  one  would 
rent  land  unless  he  was  sure  of  obtain- 
ing from  it  a  rate  of  remuneration  sim- 
ilar to  what  he  would  obtain  in  any 
other  employment  for  which  he  was 
fitted ;  and  having  rented  land,  no  one 


would  invest  money  in  improving  it 
unless  he  was  sure  of  a  rate  of  profit 
equal  to  the  general  rate  of  profits  to 
he  obtained  in  other  industries.  This, 
of  course,  always  acted  as  a  natural 
check  on  the  raisins:  of  rents,  for  if  the 
landlord  attempted  to  raise  his  rent 
beyond  what  the  price  of  produce  and 
the  cost  of  farming  warranted,  the 
tenant  had  but  to  throw  up  his  farm 
and  devote  his  labor  or  hjs  capital  to 
some  other  kind  of  business.  Not,  of 
course,  that  this  was  always  easy,  but 
it  was  always  at  least  practicable,  and 
the  effect  has  been,  as  I  have  said,  that 
until  within  the  last  few  years  the 
rents  in  Eno-land  have  been  at  no  time 
exorbitantly  high,  and  the  fai-mer  has 
therefore  lived  at  peace  with  his  land- 
lord. Contrast  with  this  the  situation 
of  the  Iiish  fjimier.  A  long  series  of 
iniquitous  laws,  which  any  one  who 
chooses  may  make  himself  acquainted 
with  in  any  history  of  Ii'eland,  have 
crusTied  out  the  industries  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  fi'om  its  woolen 
and  linen  trades  even  down  to  its 
mining  industries.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  the  prohibitions  placed  on  every 
Vjranch  of  trade  have  been  removed, 
but  it  will  take  many  years  of  diligent 
fostering  and  liberal  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  Government,  such  as  is  be- 
stowed freely  on  Scotch  industries,  but 
which  Ireland  unfortunately  does  not 
seem  likely  to  get,  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief which  has  been  done.  Even 
now,  Ireland  suffei-s  fi-om  cei'tain  un- 
reasonable   prohibitions    made   in  the 
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interest  of  English  revenues.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  to  Avhich  her 
soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted, 
is  forbidden  by  law,  and,  though  it  is 
also  forbidden  in  England,  as  tobacco 
would  not  grow  under  any  circum- 
stances in  the  latter  country,  this  pro- 
hibition is  no  hardship  to  the  English, 
while  it  cuts  off  a  fruitful  source  of 
wealth  in  Ii'eland.  The  germinating 
of  wheat  is,  also  forbidden  to  Irish 
farmers,  and  while  the  fear  of  illicit 
distilling  is  made  the  pretext,  it  is  not 
forbidden  to  English  and  Scotch  far- 
mers, amongst  whom  illicit  distilling 
also  prevails,  especially  amongst  the 
latter.  The  jealousy  of  English  manu- 
facturers is  ever  on  the  alert,  just  as 
much  as  it  was  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago,  to  nip  in  the  bud  all  Irish  enter- 
prises. If  a  factory  is  started  in  Ire. 
land,  an  English  company  at  once  steps 
in,  buys  it  out,  and  then- — quietly 
shuts  it  up.  With  the  present  small 
minority  of  Irish  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  systematically 
voted  down  by  an  immense  majority 
of  Eno^lish  and  Scotch  members  leag'ued 
against  them,  there  is  always  danger  that 
the  influence  in  Parliament  would  be 
sufficient  to  foi-ce  through  it  some  form 
of  hostile  legislation  to  crush  any  rising 
industry  in  Ireland  that  promised  well 
and  excited  the  fears  of  English  manu- 
facturers. Ireland  will  never  be  safe 
from  such  leccislntion  till  she  has  her 
own  parliament,  and  till  then*  the  risk 
attending  the  investment  of  capital  in 
Irish  enterprises,  both  fi-ora  the  natural 


discontent  and  rebellious  feeling  in  a 
country  that  is  governed  against  its 
will  and  held  down  in  the  position  of 
a  mere  province  when  it  ought  to  be  a 
nation,  and  from  the  danijer  of  this 
unfriendly  legislation,  Mall  be  too  great 
to  allow  money  to  be  drawn  out  which 
can  be  invested  elsewhere  with  so 
much  greater  safety. 

The  ablest  authorities  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one 
remedy  for  this  special  form  of  Ireland's 
misery.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a 
peasant  proprietary.  Stein  and  Har- 
denberg  considered  that  it  was  the 
only  remedy  for  a  similar  state  of 
things  in  Germany,  and  time  has  shown 
how  right  they  were.  When  Glad- 
stone's Land  Act  was  passed,  it  was 
thought  that  what  are  called  the  Bright 
clauses  in  it,  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  government  aid  to  those  tenants 
who  wished  to  buy  their  land,  would 
gradually  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
a  large  body  of  peasant  proprietors, 
similar  to  the  English  yeomanry  of 
former  times,  all  over  the  country. 
Unfortunately  these  clauses  have  turn- 
ed out  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Land- 
lords, following  their  old  traditions, 
prefer  selling  their  estates  to  one  per- 
son, rather  than  to  many.  Some  time 
ago,  a  large  estate  called  the  Harenc 
estate,  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  the 
tenants,  who  happened  to  be  a  little 
more  comfortabl)^  off  than  usual,  made 
a  bid  for  it,  exceeding  by  £15,000  any 
previous  bid.  Instead  of  accepting 
their    bid,   however,    the    trustee,  for 
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reasons  best  known  to  himself,  lianded 
over  the  estate  to  a  land  speculator, 
with  whom  he  had  made  a  private  bar- 
gain, at  a  lower  price  than  that  oiFered 
by  the  tenants. 

The  landlord  interest  rules,  and  is 
likely  to  rule  for  many  years  yet,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  year  or 
two  the  landlords  will  see  that  their 
best  interest  lies  in  selling  their  land 
to  the  Government.  Once  this  truth 
has  become  firmly  impressed  on  the 
landlord  brain,  it  will  be  but  a  short 
step  to  passing  a  bill  through  Parlia- 
ment for  raising  a  loan  to  buy  up  the 
land  in  Ireland.  Such  a  loan  could 
be  raised  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
purchase  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  would 
cost  but  little  more  than  two  or  three 
of  those  little  wars  which  England  so 
delights  in.  The  money  could  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  tenants  at  four  per  cent,, 
and  interest  and  installments  would 
be  cheerfully  paid,  for  though  the 
greatest  pinching  and  saving  might  be 
necessary  for  a  few  years,  there  is  no 
pinching  that  would  not  seem  easy 
and  delightful  to  the  peasant,  spurred 
on  by  the  hope  of  becoming  a  propri- 
etor. 

I  have  not  yet  sketched  too  roseate 
a  prospect.  Some  years  ago  some  of 
the  lands  of  the  Irish  Church  were 
sold  by  the  Government  to  the  tenants 
occcupying  them,  whereby  four  thou- 
sand farmers  were  made  proprietors  in 
futuro^  and  through  the  misery  and 
hardship  of  the  last  three  years,  these 
tenants   have   all   readily   paid   their 


interest  and  their  installments.  They 
have  an  object  to  pinch  and  suffer  for. 
The  tenant-at-will  has  none. 

Fixity  of  tenure,  at  fair  rents  set- 
tled by  arbitration,  was  a  favorite 
scheme  with  that  able  statesman.  Dr. 
Isaac  Butt,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect 
has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Irish 
members  year  after  year  in  Parliament. 
It  has  this  much  to  be  said  for  it  (and 
that  is  a  great  deal),  th^t  such  a  sys- 
tem, while  by  no  means  crushing  the 
evil  of  land  monopoly,  or  providing  a 
radical  remedy  for  the  destitution  in 
Ireland,  might  still  enable  an  increased 
number  of  farmers  to  lay  by  something 
every  year,  and  thus  constitute  the 
nucleus  for  a  fund  which  might,  after 
many  years,  put  them  in  some  sort  of 
position  to  purchase  their  holdings. 
The  very  slow  and  gradual  improve- 
ment it  might  cause,  combined  with 
the  disgust  of  the  landlords  at  finding 
their  power  so  much  curtailed,  and 
their  consequent  increased  willingness 
to  part  with  their  estates,  would  prob- 
ably operate  so  as  to  bring  about 
finally  the  establishment  of  a  peasant 
proprietary ;  but  the  process  would 
take  too  long.  We  need  a  remedy 
that  works  more  quickly  than  this 
— need  it  not  only  because  the  ten- 
ants are  miserable,  though  this  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  reason,  for  if  one 
important  section  of  a  community  is 
sick,  the  community  itself  cannot  be  in 
a  healthy  state,  but  because  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  nation  imperatively 
requires  it.    Every  single  man,  woman, 
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and  cliild  in  a  country  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  laws  of  that  country  are  such  as 
allow  the  soil  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
most  productive  manner.  The  great 
game  preserves  and  private  parks  of 
the  aristocracy  are  directly  injurious 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
land,  for  they  cut  off  so  much  soil  that 
should  be  used  in  producing  food  or 
raw  material  for  manufactures.  The 
immense  quantity  of  waste  lands  is 
directly  injurious  for  the  same  reason, 
and  so  long  as  the  laws  are  such  as  to 
render  it  unprofitable  to  the  farmer  to 
reclaim  these  lands,  by  not  securing  to 
him  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  so  long 
will  those  lands  not  be  reclaimed,  for 
the  Irish  landlords  themselves  make 
no  attempts  at  reclamation.  Again, 
so  long  as  the  highest  incentive  to 
industry,  the  magic  influence  of  pro- 
prietorship, is  withdrawn  from  the 
cultivator,  so  long  will  the  ground  not 
be  cultivated  in  the  best  way,  nor  with 
the  greatest  painstaking ;  so  long, 
therefore,  will  it  be  less  productive 
than  it  ought  to  be.  All  these  con- 
ditions are  found  in  their  most  aggra- 
vated forms  in  Ireland,  and  as  they 
keep  the  farming  or  laboring  classes, 
the  great  buying  classes,  in  poverty, 
so  do  they  necessarily  hurt  and  im- 
poverish all  the  other  producing  classes. 
The  farmer  who  can  make  no  profits 
from  his  farm,  and  who  has  no  stand- 
ard of  comfort,  and  the  laborer  to 
whom  he  pays  starvation  wages,  are 
both  unable  to  buy  from  the  manufac- 


turer, and  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
decline.  There  is  no  market  for  any- 
thing, prices  fall,  and  we  see  what  has 
been  the  scandal  of  the  last  few  years, 
landlords  raising  their  rents  in  the  face 
of  a  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  As,  however,  the 
tenants  cannot  go  on  paying  these 
rents,  the  general  poverty  soon  reacts 
on  the  landlords  also,  and  hence  the 
shrieks  of  the  landlord  class,  now 
heard  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
Ireland.  All,  therefore,  inevitably  be- 
come poor  togethe?',  and  as  there  is  no 
road  to  improvement  open,  the  depres- 
sion grows  worse  and  worse,  till  some 
such  crisis  as  a  famine,  by  causing  tre- 
mendous mortality  and  wholesale  emi- 
gration, depopulates  the  country,  and 
apparently  makes  things  a  little  better 
for  the  survivors.  Such  a  momentary 
gleam,  however,  is  unreal,  being  found- 
ed on  M^hat  can  never  be  anything  but 
a  misfortune  to  any  country,  viz., 
depopulation.  The  politico-economical 
quacks  of  the  present  day  prescribe 
emigration  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  medical  quacks  used  to  prescribe 
blood-letting.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  plethora  of  popu- 
lation in  a  country,  though  China  is 
about  the  only  nation  in  which  we 
see  an  apparent  plethora,  and  that 
would  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  effect  of 
the  Chinese  government's  refusal  to 
develop  the  internal  resources  of  the 
country  ;  but  in  the  whole  history  of 
Ireland  there  never  has  been  any 
excess   of    populatioja.      8,000,000    of 
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inhabitants  has  been  her  highest  total, 
while,  if  the  land  were  properly  cul- 
tivated, and  if  manufacturing  indus- 
tries were  flourishing,  she  could  sup- 
port with  ease  from  15,000,000  to 
20,000,000.  Meanwhile  emigration, 
like  blood-letting,  produces  an  appa- 
rent temporary  improvement,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  worse  state  of  things  than 
ever.  The  nation,  as  its  life-blood 
oozes  slowly  away  from  it,  becomes 
exhausted  and  despairing.  Only  one 
thing  remains  alive  forever,  and  that 
is  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  rebellion. 

One  ^vord  before  I  finish  I  would 
say  to  America.  I  would  ask  her  to 
remember  the  words  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  :  "  I  found  the  people  of  Ire- 
land disposed  to  be  friends  of  America, 
in  which  I  endeavored  to  confirm 
them,  with  the  expectation  that  our 
growing  weight  might  in  time  be 
thrown  into  their  scale,  and  justice  be 
obtained  for  them  likewise."  Frank- 
lin was  wiser  in  his  generation  than 
the  Know-Nothino;s  and  toadies  of 
England  of  the  present  day.  I  have 
heard  many  Amei'icans  say,  "  Yes,  we 
used  to  sympathize  with  Ireland,  but 
since  we  have  had  a  rebellion  of  our 
own,  and  suppressed  it,  we  have  no 
longer  any  sympathy  with  rebelliously 
inclined  people."  It  would  seem 
almost  superfluous  to  point  out  to  any 
person  of  intelligence  the  radical  dif 
ference  between  the  rebellion  of  the 
South  against  the  central  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  rebel- 
lions   of     Ireland    ai^ainst    Enj^land. 


Without  entering  at  all  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  merits  of  America's  civil 
war,  it  should  yet  be  remembered, 
that  the  South  endeavored  to  secede 
from  a  Union  into  which  it  had  vol- 
untarily entered,  and  to  skake  off  an 
authority  which  it  had  itself  helped 
to  establish,  and  which  it  had  always, 
up  to  that  time,  recognized.  At  no 
period  of  her  history,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  Ireland  voluntarily  unite 
herself  with  England.  She  was  con- 
quered by  force  of  arms,  and  the  Eng- 
lish power  is  to  this  day  kept  up  by  a 
large  military  garrison.  The  consent 
of  the  people  themselves  was  never 
asked  to  any  union,  and  to  this  day 
the  members  returned  by  Ireland  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  are  outvoted 
in  everything,  and  can  only  obtain  the 
most  trifling  concessions  by  a  system 
of  the  most  determined  obstruction. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  anal- 
ogy whatever  between  the  Southern 
rebel  and  the  Irish  one.  The  South' 
erners  fought  against  their  own  goV' 
ernment  as  the  Puritans  did  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  as  the 
American  colonists  did  in  1776;  the 
Irish  fought  ascainst  a  foreisrn  o^overn-  1 
ment,  imposed  on  them  by  force.  The 
real  fact  is,  however,  that  America  is 
now  so  far  awa}^  from  her  own  days  j 
of  suffering  and  feebleness,  her  own 
bitter  struggle  against  oppression  has 
become  so  much  a  mere  matter  of 
ancient  history  with  hei-,  that  she  has 
forgotten  how  sweet  sympathy  seemed 
to  her   in  those    days.     Tsot  in  those 
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days  did  she  scornfully  reject  friendly 
and  sympathetic  addresses  from  other 
nations,  at  the  biddiuor  of  the  English 
ambassador.  Rebellion  seemed  i-icrht- 
eous  enouojh  to  her  then,  thou<>-h  it 
was  against  her  own  mother  country. 
Then  she  was  fateful  for  the  boon 
of  a  few  kind  words.  Irishmen  led 
her  armies  to  the  field,  fulminated 
against  England  in  her  legislative 
assemblies,  and  affixed  their  names  to 
her  Declai-ation  of  Independence.  But 
the  splendid  republican  heat  of  those 
days  has  cooled  down.  Patriotic 
Americans  are  not  ashamed  to  wish 
out  loud  for  a  monarchy  and  an  aris- 
tocracy. There  is  a  class  growing  up, 
which  if  it  could  only  constitute  itself 
into  a  titled  nobility,  would  throw 
overboard  every  republican  principle 
that  their  forefathers  have  inscribed 
with  their  blood  on  the  pages  of  Amer- 
ican history.  It  may  yet  turn  out  that 
it  is  not  hoodlums,  greenbackers,  or 
communists  that  will  be  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  republic,  but  those 
who  ou2:ht  to  be  its  bulwarks  —  the 
respectable  and  monied  classes. 

Meanwhile  to  the  men  and  women 
who  form  the  backbone  of  this  coun- 
try— those  who  cling  to  the  stern  old 
political  faith  of  Milton  and  Hampden, 
of  Patrick  Henry  and  George  Wash- 
ington— I  appeal  for  sympathy  for  my 
prostrate  country.  To  them  I  look 
for  right  judgment   and  for  cheering 


words  to  the  men  who  are  conductino: 
our  life  and  death  strucfsrle  inside  and 
outside  the  walls  of  Westminster. 
Words  are  but  little  to  ask,  but  words 
from  a  power  like  America  resound 
all  over  the  world,  and  can  plead, 
trumpet-tongued,  for  a  down-trodden 
cause.  Many  a  time  when  I  have  read 
churlish  words  of  ridicule  or  abuse 
written  against  lis  by  an  American 
pen,  I  have  said,  And  thou  too,  Brutus  ! 
England  exults  when  she  sees  the 
nation,  which  from  its  history  should 
be  our  greatest  friend,  stand  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  rail  at  us.  One 
of  these  days,  however,  our  long  agony 
will  be  ended.  We  shall  be  a  free 
and  prosperous  nation,  for  on  the  road 
on  which  we  have  set  our  feet,  we 
shall  not  turn  back.  Bloodlessly,  we 
trust  and  believe,  but  in  some  way  or 
other  we  mean  to  wrest  our  national 
autonomy  from  the  grasp  of  the  rob- 
ber. Doubtless  we  shall  then  have 
sympathy  and  friendship  "galore" 
extended  to  us,  but  our  gratitude  and 
our  love  will  be  to  those  who  have 
spoken  kindly  things  to  us  now,  or 
who  have  even  abstained  from  reviling 
us.  It  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
nobleness  lost  to  the  greatest  nation 
that  has  ever  existed,  if  it  refuses  us 
now  the  easy  favor  of  a  little  chari- 
table speech. 

Fanny  Parnell. 
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FiouRBS,  if  often  arid,  are  sometimes  eloquent.  The  subjoined  tables,  collated  from  the  latest  oflBcial 
documents  within  reach,  will  be  found  interesting  and  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  will  afiford  no 
inconsiderable  assistance  towards  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  Ireland's  recent  progress  and  present  condition. 

1. — Area — 

The  area  of  Ireland  is  differently  stated  in  different  surveys,  according  to  the  allowance  made  for  shore-line, 
etc.  ;  the  following  is  a  generally  accepted  table  : 

Acres. 

Leinster 4,876,211 

Munster 6,064,579 

Ulster  5,475,438 

Connaught 4,392,043 


Total  20,808.271 

2.  Distribution — 

Acres.  Percentage. 

Arable 13,464,300  64.7 

Uncultivated 6,295,735  30. 3 

Plantations 374.482  1.7 

Towns 42.929  0.3 

Water 630.825  3.0 


Total 20,808,271  100. 

3.  Cultivation  (1882)— ■ 

Acres 

Wheat 152.720 

Oats 1 ,397,204 

Barley,  Bere  and  Rye 195, 577 

Beans  and  Peas 11,218 

Potatoes 837,919 

Turnips 293,978 

Other  Green  Crops ; 117,057 

Flax 113,5C2 

Meadow  and  Clover 1,964,773 

Fallow 5,081,048 

4.  Live  Stock  (1880)— 

No. 

Cattle 3.921,026 

Sheep 3,561,361 

Pigs 849,046 

Horses  and  Mules 565,717 


Value,  (Including  goats  and  poultry) £35,847,311 

5.  Agricultural  Holdings  (1870) —  / 

Tenants  at  Will 526,628 

Leaseholders 115,115 

Proprietory  Occupants 20,217 

6.  Size  of  Holdings — 

1877.  1880. 

Under  1  acre 51,910 50,613 

Above  and  under    5  acres 66,637 64, 292 

"      6        "         15     "     164.917 161,335 

"    15        "         30     "      137.791 136.518 

"    30        "         50     "     73,024 72,923 

"    50       "       100     "     56,867 56,229 

"100       "       200     "     22.141 22,413 

"200       "       600     "     8,158 8,340 

"  500  acres 1,518 1,559 
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7.  Wastb  Lands — 

Ou  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grifiath  the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  in  Ireland  is  stated  in  an  official  report  to 
be,  approximately,  6,290,000  acres,  of  which  the  improvable  and  unimprovable  portions  are  as  follows  : 

Improvable  for  tillage 1,425,000 

"     pasture 2,330,000 

Unimprovable 2,536,000 

8.  Population — 

In  1841 8,196,697 

'•  1851 6,574,278 

"  1861 5,798,967 

"  1871 6,412,377 

"  1881 5,159,839 

9.  Ratio  of  Sexes  (in  1881) — 

Males .* 2,522,804 

Females 2,637,035 


10.  Population  by  Provinces — 

Year,  Leinster. 

1841 1,982,169 

«i851 1,682,320 

1861 1,457,635 

1871 1,336,966 

1881 1,275,989 

11.  Religious  Professions — 


Mnnster. 
2,404,460 
1,866,600 
1,513,558 
1.390,402 
1,321,118 


Roman  Catholics 

Protestant  Episcopalians 

Presbyterians  and  Methodists. . . 
Other  Christian  Denominations. 
Jews 


Ulster. 
2,389,263 
2,013.879 
1,914,236 
1,830,398 
1,741,075 


Connaught. 

1,420,705 

1,012,479 

913,135 

846,993 

821,627 


1871.  1881. 

4,146,940 3,951, 

686, 315 635,670 

559,938 533,172 

19,926 37,512 

258 453 


12.  Vital  Statistics — 


Year, 

Births. 

1869 

146,912 

1870 

150,151 

1871 

151,665 

1872 

149,292 

1873 

1874 

144,377 
141,288 

1875 

138,320 

1876 

140  438 

1877 

139  498 

1878 

134,117 

1879 

135.408 

1880 

128,010 

1881 

126,840 

13.  Pauperism - 


Deaths. 


90,039 
90,696 
88.720 
97,577 
97,537 
91,961 
98,114 
92.499 
93,509 
99,629 
105,432 
102.955 
90,085 


Marriages. 


27.364 
28,835 
28.960 
27,114 
26,270 
24,481 
24,037 
26,503 
26,078 
25,284 
25.254 
20,390 
21,762 


*year. 

In-door  Paupers. 

Out-door  Paupers. 

Total. 

1868 

56,663 
66,934 
63,687 
50,815 
48,738 
49,856 
49,193 
49.805 
46,214 
45,762 
49,365 
61,764 
67.455 
55,304 
53,731 

15,830 
17.320 
19,729 
23,877 
26,056 
29,232 
29.857 
30,631 
31.078 
32,128 
35,500 
39,335 
42,735 
53,638 
58,368 

72,925 

1869 

74,743 

1870 

73,921 

1871 

74,692 

1872 

75,743 

1873 

79,649 

1874 

79,633 

1875   

80,993 

1876 

77,913 

1877 

78,528 

1878         

84.865 

1879 

91,099 

1880 

100,190 

1881 

108,942 

1882 

112,089 
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14.  Registered  Emigration. - 


1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856 . 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
18(50. 
1801. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867 


.152, 
.190 
.173 
.140 
..91, 
..90. 
..95. 
..64 
..80 
..84 
..64 
..70 
.117 
.114 
.101 
..99 
..80 


060 

322 

,148 

.555 

914 

781 

081 

337 

599 

,621 

292 

117 

,229 

.169 

497 

,467 

,624 


1868 61,018 

1869 66,568 

1870 74.855 

1871 71,240 

1872 78,102 

1873 90,149 

1874 73.184 

1875 .♦ 51,462 

1876 38.315 

1877 41,255 

1878 41,712 

1879 47,065 

1880 95.517 

1881 78,417 

1882  (estimated) 101,500 

1883  "  115,000 


The  total  registeiecl  emigration  of  natives  of  Ireland,  from  May  1,  1851,  to  December  31,  1881,  was  2,715,604. 

15.  Dwellings  — 

The  Census  Commissioners  of  1841  divided  the  dwellings  of  the  people  into  four  classes.  The  fourth  and 
lowest  class  comprised  mud  hovels  consisting  of  only  one  room  ;  the  third  class  embraced  a  better  description  of 
cabin,  built  of  mud.  but  varying  from  two  to  four  rooms  with  windows  ;  the  second  class  was  coiiJ|)Osed  of  good 
farm-houses,  or.  in  towns,  houses  having  from  five  to  nine  rooms  ;  the  first  class  included  all  dwellings  of  a  better 
description.     The  following  table  shows  the  house  accommodation  in  Ireland  for  four  decades  : 


1841.           1851.  1861.  1871. 

Fourth  Class 491,278  135,589  89,374  165,675 

Third        "    533,297  541,712  489,668  357,126 

Second      " 264,184  318,758  360,698  387,660 

First          "   40,080                  50,1G4  65.416  60,919 

16.  Education — 

Number. 

National  Schools 7,668 

Christian  Brothers  and  other  Catholic  primary  Schools 177 

Protestant  Episcopal  Parochial 501 

Other  Societies  or  Boards 515 

Private  Schools 276 

Orphanages 14 

Superior  Schools 489 

Colleges 15 

17.  Railways — 

1871. 

Number  of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Ireland 1,988 

Passengers  carried 15.547,934 

Merchandise,  Minerals  and  Live  Stock  carried  (tons) 2,913,615 

Gross  Receipts £2,272,386 


1881. 

40,665 
384,475 
422,241 

66,727 

Pupils. 

596,531 

32,106 

15,015 

23,468 

7,366 

580 

20,567 

4,126 

1881. 

2,441 

17,643,260 

3,572.658 

£2,636,277 


18.  Territorial  Divisions — 


MUNSTER. 


Counties  and  Counties  of  Cities  and 
Towns. 

No.  of  Baronies. 

No.  of  Parishes. 

Acreable  Extent. 

1.     Clare    

11 
23 

8 
13 

12 
8 

80 
251 

87 
131 

193 
82 

827,994 

2.     Cork 

1,846,333 

3.  "    City 

4.  Kerry 

1,186.126 

5.     Limerick 

680,842 

6.             "       City 



7.  Tipperarv 

8.  Waterfor'd 

9.  "         City 

1,061,731 
461,553 

Total 

76 

824 

6,064,579 
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LEINSTER. 


Counties,  and  Counties  of  Cities  and 

Towns. 

No.   of   Baronies. 

No.  of  Parishes. 

Acreable  Extent. 

1.     Carlow     

7 

10 

14 
11 

12 

6 

6 

18 

11 

12 

9 

8 

47 

99 

116 
140 

51 
26 
64 

146 
53 
63 

144 
59 

221,342 

2.  Drogheda,  Town 

3.  Dublin   

226.414 

4.  "       City 

5.  Kildare 

418.436 

fi       Kilkenny.           .... 

509  732 

7             "        City 

8      Kines 

493  985 

9.     Longford 

269,409 

10      Louth. 

201,906 
579,899 
424,854 
453  468 

11.     Meath 

12.     Queens 

13      Westmeath 

14.     "Wexford 

576.-588 

15.     Wicklow 

500  178 

Total 

124 

1,008 

4,876,211 

ULSTER. 


Counties,  and  Counties  of  Cities  and 
Towns. 

No.  of  Baronies. 

No.  of  Parishes. 

Acreable  Extent. 

1.     Antrim 

15 
8 

8 
6 
10 
8 
6 
5 
4       • 

75 
28 

36 
51 
70 
23 
43 
23 
42 

761,877 

2.     Armagh 

328,076 

3.     Carrickfergus.  Town 

4.     Cavan 

477,360 

5.     Donegal.          .          .         . 

1,193,443 

612  495 

6.     Down         ....               .      . 

7.     Fermanagh 

457,195 

8.     Londcjnderry 

51 8,. 595 
319  757 

9.     Monaghan 

10.     Tyrone 

806,640 

Total 

70 

391 

5,475,438 

CONNAUGHT. 


Counties,  and  Counties  of  Cities  and 
Towns. 

1.  Galway 

2.  "        Town 

3.  Leitritn 

4.  Mayo 

6.  Roscommon 

6.  Sligo 

Total 

Grand  Total 


No.  of  Baronies. 

No,  of  Parishes. 

Acreable  Extent. 

18 

5 
9 
9 
6 

120 

17 
73 
68 
41 

1,566,354 

392,363 

1,363,882 

607,691 

461,753 

47 

309 

4,392.043 

316 

2,532 

20,808,271 

19.     Representation — 

Ireland  is  represented  in  the  British  Parliament  by  4  spiritual  and  28  temporal  Peers  and  by  103  Commoners. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  465  members ;  the  House  of  Commons,  6-50.  Thirty-two  Irish  counties  elect 
46  members;  thirty-one  citie.s  and  boroughs  elect  37  members;  (Cashel  and  Sligo  having  been  disfranchised  for 
corrupt  practices) ;   and  the  Dublin  University  elects  2. 

At  the  last  general  election  the  66  constituencies  numbered, 231, 265  qualified  voters. 
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20.  Cities  and  Towns  which  Elect  Members  of  Parliament — 


Members 

Population. 

Members. 

Pop  Illation. 

Arniaiih 

8,952 
6.617 
6,074 
174,394 
7,773 
9,452 
9.484 
6,236 

97,887 
4,154 

16.185 
265.668 

10.893 
3,955 
7.700 
6,101 

Eiiuiskilliiii         . 

1 
o 

2 

5  t.'06 

Athlone 

Galwav 

19  820 

Bandoii 

Kilkenny 

15,609 
5,248 

Belfast 

Kinsaie. . 

Callow 

Limerick .      , 

49,670 

Cavrickfergus 

Lisbiirn     

9  319 

Clonmel 

Loiitioiidervv 

24,328 

Coleiiiine 

JIallow . . 

4  150 

Cork 

New  Ross.    .      .             ... 

6,813 

Downpatrick 

Newrv         

14,181 

Drosjlieda 

Portarllngton     

2,788 

Diil)lin 

Tialee     . . 

9,701 

Dutidalk   .       

Waterford      .                 . . 

29,848 

11,857 

6  090 

Diingannon 

Wexford 

Youtihal . . 

Duiisi' iivan . .             

Entiis       

PARLIAMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Assembled. 

Dissolved. 

Duration.         i 

Assembled. 

Dissolved. 

Duration. 

Georob  III. 

Yrs.    m 

d. 

William  IV. 

Yrs. 

m.    d. 

1 

Sept.  27,  1796* 

June  29,  1802 

5       9 

2 

11 

Jan.  29,  1833 

Dec.  30,  1834 

1 

11       1 

2 

Oct.    29,  1802 

Oct.     25,  1806 

3     11 

27 

12 

Feb.  19,  1835 

July  17,  1837 

2 

4     28 

3 

Dec.    15,  1806 

April  29,  1807 

0      4 

14 

1 

4 

June  22,  1807 

Sept.  29,  1812 

5      3 

7 

Victoria. 

5 

Nov.  24,  1812 

June  10,  1818 

5       6 

16 

13 

Nov.  15,  1837 

June  23,  1841 

3 

7       8 

6 

Jan.    14,  1819 

Feb.    29,  1820 

1       1 

15 

14 

Aug.  19,  1841 

July  23,  1847 

5 

11       4 

15 

Nov.  18,  1847 

July    1,  1852 

4 

7     13 

George  IV. 

16 

Nov.    4,  1852 

Mar.  21,  1857 

4 

4    17 

7 

April  28,  1820 

June     2, 1826 

6      1 

9 

17 

April  30.  1857 

April  23,  1859 

1 

11     23 

8 

Nov.  14,  1826 

July   24,  1830 

3       8 

10 

18 

May  31,  1859 

July     6,  1865 

6 

1       6 

19 

Feb.     1,  1866 

Nov.  11.  18(58 

2 

9     10 

WfLLIAM  IV. 

20 

Dec.  10,  1868 

Jan.  26,  1874 

5 

1     16 

9 

Oct.  26,    1830 

April  22.  1831 

0      5 

27 

21 

Mar.    5,  1874 

Mar.  25,  1880 

6 

0     20 

10 

June  14,    1831 

Dec.      3,  1832 

1       5 

9 

22 

Apr.  29,  1880  ; 

The  Present  Par 

Uament 

Parliament  first  met  after  the  Union  with  Ireland,  Jan.  22,  1801. 
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nobles  invited  by  them  to  a  great  feast  at 
Magh  Cro,  County  Galway,  where  they 
were  massacred  to  a  man  by  the  Attacotti     35 

Aughrim,  battle  of G07 

Attempts  to  force  the  pass  of  Urraghree  at  .  603 

Battle  almost  ^von  by  the  Irish 609 

St.  Ruth  killed  ;  the  battle  lost Oil 

Details  of  battle 612 

Losses  on  both  sides 613 

Augsburg,  league  of 573 


B. 

Bagnal,  Sir  Henry,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Yellow 

Ford,  on  the  Blackwater 427 

Ballyclinch  Bridge,  on  the  Lagan  River,  that  di- 
vides Louth  and  Monaghan,  celebrated 
for  the  meeting  of  Tyrone  and  Essex  (1599)  434 

Ballymore  Castle,  County  Westmeath,  siege  of. .  603 

BsJlyronan,  County  Kildare,  battle  between  Hugh 

Allen  and  the  Leinstermen  at  112 

Ballyshannon  besieged  by  Sir  Conyers  Clifford ; 
the  castle  defended  by  Crawford  with  80 
men,  until  relieved  by  O'Donnell  and  his 
troops 423 

Bantry  Bay,  French  expedition  to  (1795) 676 

Barrington,   Sir  Jonah,  pleads  for  the   Sheares 

Brothers 687 

Belagh  Mughna,  County  Kildare,  battle  of 123 

Benna  Boirche,  in  the  Moume  Mountains,  Cuunty 

Down,  battle  of 811 

Bede's  description  of  the  Irish  Mcsi?  (uomj) 96 
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Bel-atha-Briosgaeth,  tlie  ford  of  biscuits,  battle  of  415 

Bellingham,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Deputy 343 

Beuburb,  battle  of,  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  defeats  the 

Scots  and  English  with  great  slaughter. .  512 

Results  of  the  victory 514 

Berkley,  Lord  John,  appointed  Viceroy 561 

Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth,  murdered 266 

Pierce,  invites  the  chiefs  of  Offaly  to  dinner, 

and  basely  murders  them 251 

Bermingham  Tower,  origin  of  the  name 267 

Biugham,  Sir  Richard,  his  cruelty  in  Connaught .  400 
Defeats  the  Scots  at  Ballina ;  they  are  all  slain  401 

His  death 429 

Bishops,  Protestant,  some  account  of  the  first  in 

Ireland  (note) 353 

Intervention  solicited  of  the 543 

Black  Death,  the  plague  of  (note) 273 

Black  Monday,  origin  of 224 

Blackwater,  great  battle  of  the,  between  Hugh 
O'Neill  and  Marshal  Bagnal ;  the  English 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  their  com- 
mander slain 427 

Biood's  Plot 558 

Sobbio,  Monastery  of,  in  the  Apennines,  founded 

by  St.  Columbanus 90 

Bond,  Oliver,  arrest  of;  also  the  Lcinster  dele- 
gates, with  Dr.  W.  J.  McNeven,   Henry 

Jackson,  and  J.  Sweetman 682 

Borough,  Deputy  Lord  Thomas,  his  death 423 

Boruwa,  or  Leinster  cow  tribute,  established  A.D. 
106,  by  Tuathal  Teachtar,  and  exacted 
during  the  reign  of  forty  succeeding  mon- 

archs 36 

Boulter,  Primate 638 

Boyle,  Sir  Richard,  the  great  Earl  of  Cork ;  his 

character,  &c.  (note) 

Boyne,  battle  of  the  (1G90) 585-590 

Bran  Dubh,  curious  stratagem  of 83 

Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Slaibhre,  and  killed    84 

Breas,  first  king  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns 14 

Brehon  Laws  defined 49 

Bresail  Bodivo,  great  mortality  of  kine  in  reign  of    31 
Brian  Borumha  (Boru)  avenges  the  death  of  his 

brother  Mahon 129 

Makes  war  against  Malachy  II 129 

Assumes  the  sovereignty 131 

The  glory  of  his  reign 134 

Introduces  surnames  (note) 133 

Prepares  for  war  against  the  Danes 135 

His  address  to  his  army 188 

Figlits  the  battle  of  Clontarf  on  Good  Fri- 
day (1014) ;  defeats  the  Danes  with  great 
itlau|;hter 139 


pAsa 
Brian  Borumha  killed  In  his  tent  by  Brodar  the 
Dane,  who  is  seized,  e\iscerated,  and  torn 

to  pieces  by  Brian's  people 139, 140 

Burial  of,  with  his  son   Morough,  in  the 

Cathedral  of  Armagh 141 

Brigid   St.,  of  Kildare,  the  Mary  of  Ireland 76 

Browne,  Archbishop,  his  efforts  to  propagate  the 

Reformation 333 

His  enmity  to  Lord  Gray 335 

His  deposition „ . , . .  346 

Bruce,  Edward,  lands   at  Qlendun  River,  near 
Larne,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  with  6,000 

men  (1316) 256 

Crosses  the  Bann  at  Coleraine,  and  defeats 

the  English  army  at  Connor 257 

Proclaimed  king 257 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  Faughard,  near  Dun- 

dalk  (1318) 263 

Bruce,  Robert,  takes  Carrickfergus  castle  (1316)  .  259 
Crosses  the  Boyne  with  20,000  troops  (1317).  260 
Reaches  Limerick,  his  army  weakened  and 

decimated ;  returns  to  Scotland 262 

Buidhe  Chonnaill,  a  terrible  distemper,  first  visita- 
tion of 78 

Second  visitation  of,  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun    85 

Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  (note) 189 

of  Alexander  III 190 

Bunratty,  siege  of 511 

Seized  by  Lord  Muskerry  and  the  Nuncio. . .  511 
Burke,  William,  or  De  Burgo  (better  known  as 

William  Fitz  Adelem) 220 

Marched  to  Roscommon 221 

Character  and  death  of 223 

Burke,  Richard,  called  the  great  Earl   of  Con- 
naught,   obtains  Connaught  from  Henry 

III 230 

His  death 237 

Burke,  Richard  (Red  Earl  of  Ulster),  his   ped- 
igree (note) 247 

Confined  in  the  Castle  of  Ley 249 

Arrested  in  Dublin 260 

Burke,  Theobald,  of  the  Ships 422 

Burke,  Ulick-na-geeann,  created  first  Earl  of  Clan- 

rickard .  340 

Ulick  and  WUliam,  his  sons ;  their  rebellion  368 
Burke,  William,  the  Dun,  Earl  of  Ulster,  mur- 
dered  267 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  description  of  the  result  of 

the  war  in  1691  (note.) 624 

Butler,  James,  first  Earl  of  Ormond 266 

James,  Marquis  of  Ormond,  his  cruelty  to 

Catholics 487-503 

Genealogy  of  family  of  (note) 488 
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Butler,  James,  pedigree  of  (note) 491 

Appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 504 

His  perfidy  fills  the  country  with  indigna- 
tion  519 

Musters  an  army  and  takes  the  field 528 

Defeated  near  the  ruined  castle  of  Bagobrath  539 
Denounced  as  unworthy  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence    543 

Sails  for  St.  Malo,  in  France 544 

Returns,  and  parliament  votes  to  him,  being 

now  (1661)  Duke  of  Ormond,  £30,000 556 

"Removed  from  oflBce , . . .  561 

Restored  (1677) 563 

o. 

Cahirs,  or  Caishal,  stone  enclosures  supposed  to 

have  been  built  by  the  Firbolgs 55 

Callaghan,  of  Cashel,  renowned  for  heroism 123 

Cambrensis,  Giraldus,   comes    to    Ireland    with 

John 212 

Camden,  Lord,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 677 

Carbry  Oinncait,  King,  surnamed  the  Cat-headed.  35 
Carbrys,  the  three,  great  families  descended  from  39 
Carbry  Riada  (of  the  long  wrist),  from  whom  are 

descended  the  Dalriads  of  County  Antrim     39 

Tribe  of  this  name  in  Scotland 39 

Carew,  Sir  George,  takes  the  castle  of  Qlin,  and 

massacres  the  garrison 430 

Carrickfergus  Castle,  County  Antrim,  surrenders 

to  King  John  (1210) 225 

Besieged  by  Bruce's  army  (1315) 259 

Oarrigadrohid  Castle,  on  the  River  Lee,  besieged 

by  Cromwell's  army 541 

Carrigafoyle  (Carrig-au-phuiU)  Castle,   besieged 

and  captured 385 

Oarrigogonnell  Castle,  taken  by  the  Lord  Deputy, 

and  O'Brien's  Bridge  destroyed  (1536) 330 

Cashel,  Synod  of,  as  convened  by  Henry  II.  (1172)  187 
Sacked,  and  the  people  butchered  by  IncLi- 

quin's  army 521 

Gftstide,  Henry,  his  account  of  the  Irish,  and  of 

their  warfare,  &c 281 

Castlebar,  the  French  defeat  the  English  at,  in 

1798 702 

Castlehaven,  Lord,  defeats  the  English  at  Mon- 

asterevan 501 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  his  proposed  increase  of  Re- 

gium  Donum ...,,..  713 

Commits  suicide 762 

Oathach,  a  portion  of  the  Psalms,  translated  by  St. 

Columbkille;  the  metallic  box  in  which 

was  preserved 311 


TAmm 

Cathair  Mor,  the  several  families  descended  from    39 

Cathal  Carragh,  slain  in  battle 231 

Cathal  Crovderg,  his  various  wars 221 

Dies  in  the  habit  of  a  gray  Friar,  at  Knock- 

moy 229 

Cathaldus,  St.,  a  native  of  Munster 97 

Catholics,  persecuted  by  Sir  Oliver  St.  John 464 

Unfair  treatment  of,  by  Bishop  Bulkeley 468 

Terrible  massacre  of,  on  Island  Magee,  near 

Carrickfergus 482 

Their  state  after  the  treaty  of  Limerick  ....  624 

Dissensions  among 651 

Relief  Bm,  in  favor  of 673 

Petition  of 737 

Various  clauses  of 740 

Debate  and  action  on 741 

Veto  of 748 

Condemned  by  Catholic  Bishops 749 

Great  meeting  of,  in  the  Rotunda.  Dublin . .  802 
©avan,  battle  of,  and  burning  of  the  town  (note) . .  583 
Celsus,  St.,  his  death  at  Ardpatrick,  Co.  Limerick,  155 

Celt,  a  word  of  classic  origin 25 

Celts,  the  weapons  so  called 55 

Confederates,  cessation  of  arms  with  the 503 

Infringment  of  cessation  with 504 

Charlemont  Fort,  Sir  Phelim  ONeiU obtains  pos- 
session of 478 

Surrendered  to  the  WUliamites 583 

Charles  I.,  his  desire  for  peace 505 

Beheaded  at  Whitehall 526 

Charles  II.,  his  restoration  555 

Death  of 567 

Charter  Schools,  establishment  of 640 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  his  policy 041 

Chess,  a  favorite  game  with  the  Irish 57 

Chichester,  Sir  John,  cut  off  with  three  companies 

of  troops  by  Sorley  Boy  McDonnell 424 

Chieftains,  Irish,  their  attending  the  parliament. .  397 

Christians,  early  Irish,  doctrines  of  the 107 

Irish,  before  St.  Patrick 59 

Their  Bishops,  churches,  and  schools 74 

Antiqtuties  of 102 

Chronology,  ancient  annals  defective  in 23 

Church  ofiices,  hereditary  in  Ireland 105 

Primitive  church  in  Ireland,  in  respect  to  . .     87 

Cimbaeth,  reign  of 59 

Civilization  of  the  pagan  Irish 46 

Claims,  Court  of,  established 554 

Clane,  Synod  of,  in  Kildare 167 

Clanrickard  (see  Burke) 

Clarendon,  Lord,  Lord-Lie atenant  of  Ireland  . . .  617 
Clemens,  account  of  his  having  wisdom  to  sell. . .  99 
Clifford,  Sir  Conyers,  marches  against  O'Donnell  423 
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Clifford,  Sir  Conyers,  killed  at  the  Curliew  Mount- 
ains   433 

Clonmacnoise,  plundered  in  A.D.  934 124 

Church  robbed 155 

Plundered  by  the  English  (1552) 345 

Meeting  of  the  Bishops  of 540 

Clonmel,  siege  of  by,  and  surrender  to,  Cromwell .  541 
Olontarf,  battle  of,  and  defeat  of  the  Danes  (1014).  138 

Monster  meeting  prevented  at 788 

Olontibert,  battle  of,  and  defeat  of  the  English  by 

Hugh  O'Neill 419 

Collas,    the    three,   slay    Carbry   Ldffechar,   who 

reigned  for  thirty  years 43 

Coloony  Castle,  O'Connor  besieged  in 432 

Oolman,  St.,  at  the  Synod  of  WTiitby 94- 

Retires  to  Innisbofin  ;  and  death  of 95 

Columbanus,  St.,  his  mission  abroad 89 

Founds  Bobbio 90 

His  letter  to  Pope  Boniface,  and  death 91 

Oolumbkille,  his  early  life  (liis  pedigree  in  note)..     79 
Founds  Doire-Chalgaigh  (Derry)  and  lona. .     80 

His  mission  to  the  Picts,  and  success 80 

Dispute  with  King  Diarmaid,  and  battle  of 

Cooldrevny 81 

At  Convention  of  Drumceat :  his  death. ...     82 
Comhorbas  and  Herenachs,  church  officers,  so 

called 106 

Commercial  Relations  Bill 667 

Conall  Gulban,  race  of,  and  death 72 

Conary  the  Second,  father  of  the  three  Carbrys. . .     39 
Confederate  Catholics,  The,  hold  a  meeting  on 

the  hill  of  Crofty  . . , 486 

Besiege  amd  take  Limerick 493 

Their  various  successes 499 

Ormond's  reluctance  to  treat  with 501 

Division  among 509 

Bound  together  by  oath 518 

Make  ratifications  of  peace  with  Ormond . . .  525 
Confiscation  of  Ulster,  The,  projected  by  Eliza- 
beth  370 

Desmond's  attainder 398 

0f  Ulster,  by  James  1 460 

By  the  CromweUians 548 

Note  relating  to,  from  Leland 5^8 

By  the  Williamites 625 

Congal  Caech,  brings  foreign  auxiliaries  to  Ire- 
land ;  slain  in  the  battle  of  Moyratli,  Co. 

Down 84 

Oonnaught,  desolating  war  In,  and  invasion  of,  by 

the  English 230 

The  wars  of  the  O'Connors  in,  and  how  famine 

results 281 

Internal  revolt  of  the  O'Connors  of 238 
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Connaught,  invaded  by  De  Burgo  and  plundered..  234 

Rising  of  the  young  men  of 238 

Great  disaflFection  among  the  chieftains  of. .  422 

Connor,  Bruce's  victory  at 257 

Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  families  descended 

from  (note) 37 

Divides  Ireland  with  Eugene 38 

Fights  the  battle  of  Magh  Leana 38 

Killed  by  Tibraid  Tirach,  King  of  Ulster. . .     39 

Convention,  national,  meets  in  the  Rotunda 6C5 

Failure  of  the  Reform  Bill  at  the 666 

Cooldrevny,  battle  of 81 

Coote,    Sir  Charles,    massacres    the   people   of 

Wicklow 484 

Created  Earl  of  Moimtrath 554 

Cork  surrenders  to  the  Williamites 599 

Cormac  Ulfadha,  his  abdication  and  death 41 

Author  of  a  book  called  "  The  Institutions  of 
a  Prince ;"  "  Psalter  of  Tara"  written  in 

the  reign  of 41 

Cormac  MacCuilennan,  fights  the  battle  of  Moy- 

Lena 121 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  Belagh  Mughna,  Co. 

Kildare 123 

Cormac'a  Chapel,  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel 158 

Cornelius  the  Blessed,  interesting  character  of 

(note) 201 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  appointed  to  the  government  of 

Ireland 699 

His  dislike  to  hold  office 706 

Council  of  Lateran,  Irish  Bishops  at 209 

Cranogues,  described  as  a  stockaded  island  in  a 

a  lake 56 

Cravrford,  Sharman,  his  Tenant  Rights  BiU 800 

Creadran  Kille  (near  Sligo),  battle  of,  O'DonneU 

defeats  the  English 239 

Creevan  Nianair,  the  hundred  and  eleventh  mon- 
arch of  Ireland 83 

Crofts,  Lord  Deputy,  defeated  by  the  Scots  at 

Rathlin 343 

Crofty,  meeting  of  the  confederates  on  the  hill  of.  486 
Crom  Cruach,  the  idol  which  stood  on  the  plain 

of  Magh  Slecht,  County  Cavan 27 

Destroyed 67 

Cromlechs,  supposed  to  be  sepulchres  of  the  ancieuta    57 

Cromvrell,  Oliver,  lands  in  Ireland 530 

Besieges  Drogheda,  and   causes  a  terrible 

massacre 531 

Takes  Wexford,  where  two  hundred  women 

are  massacred  (note) 536 

Besieges  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel 541 

Returns  to  England 542 

Proclaimed  Lord  Protector :  his  death 668 
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Caan  O'Lochau,  a  learned  layman 142 

Culdees,  The,  their  doctrine  defended 104 

Curlieu  Mountains,  battle  of  the  (English  defeated 

by  O'Donnell) 433 

Oarran,  John  Philpot,  defends  Hamilton  Rowan .  673. 
Attends  the  great  Catholic  dinner  in  Dublin 

(1811) 752 

Oujry,  Dr.,  his  parentage,  ehort  memoir  of,  in 

note 643 

Cuthbert,   St.,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Lindis- 

fame 97 

D. 

Dalcasaians,  heroic  conduct  of  the,  on  returning 

from  the  battle  of  Clontarf 141 

Danes  first  visit  Ireland 114 

Their  various  names 115 

Armagh  city  burned,  and  900  monks  mas- 
sacred at  Bangor,  in  one  day,  by  the 116 

Turge&ius  lands  with  large  forces  of  the 117 

Malachy  kills  Turgesius    and    defeats  his 

army 118 

,  Defeated  at  Derry  by  Niall  Caille 118 

At  Lough  Foyle 120 

Rei)eated]y  defeated  at  Glen  Mama,  &c 130 

Make  another  attempt  to  gain  a  footing  in 

Ireland 149 

Cut  off  by  the  Ulidians,  in  County  Down . .  150 
Defeated  by  a  decisive  battle  at  Clontarf. . . .  138 
Dathy,  last  pagan  king  of  Ireland,  killed  by  light- 
ning at  the  Alps 45 

Davells,  Henry,  murder  of 381 

Davis,  Thomas,  (born  at  Mallow,  1814) 771 

Death  of,  1845 772 

De  Braose,  William,  cruel  treatment  of  his  family 

by  King  John  (note) 223 

De  Burgo.    (See  Burke.) 

Declaration  of  Constitutional  rights 657 

De  Clare,  Thomas,  treachery  and  barbarity  of  . .  245 

De  Cogan,  Milo,  his  death 210 

De  Courcy,   Sir  John,  invades  Ulster ;    appro- 
priates the  prophecies  of  St.  Columbkille.  205 

His  plundering  depredations 211, 212 

His  downfall  and  capture  at  Downpatrick  ; 

and  fate 222 

•  Defective  Titles,"  Commission  of,  for  Connaught  469 

Defenders,  The,  their  origiu 669 

DeLacy,  Hugh,  his  great  power 210 

Killed  by  a  young  man  named  O'Meyey  . . .  214 
De  Mountmaurice,  Hervey,  his  feud  with  Ray- 
mond Le  Gros 196 

Becomes  a  monk  at  Canterbury 211 
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De  Prendergast,   Maurice,  honorable    trait   of 

(note) 184 

Derry,  rebuilt  by  Docwra 441 

Closing  of  the  gates  of. 573 

Siege  of  (Dec.  7,  1688) 575 

Lundy  escapes  from,  and  Walker  made  Gov- 
ernor of 576 

Terrible  privations  of  the  besieged 577 

Siege  of,  raised  (1688) 578 

Eccentric  Bishop  of 665 

De  Rosen,  General,  harsh  conduct  of,  at  the  siege 

of  Derry 577 

Dervorgil,  the  fair  and  unfaithful  wife  of  O'Rourke  164 
Desmond,  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  his 

feud  with  Lord  Arnold  Le  Poer  and  others.  266 

Created  Earl  of 267 

Thomas,  eighth  earl  of,  executed 801 

James,  Earl  of,  his  ambition  and  treasonable 

correspondence 322 

Submits  to  Sentleger 338 

Gerald,  the  Great  Earl  of,  imprisoned  by 

Sidney i . .  863 

Discountenances  the  insurgents ....  879 

Joins  the  Tebellion 384 

His  wretched  condition 394 

Murdered  in  the  woods 395 

His  character 896 

The  Sugane  Earl  of,  his  rebellion 430 

Attempt  to  capture  him 439 

Hisfate 443 

James,  son  of  Gerald,  Earl  of,  his  mission  to 

Ireland  and  early"  death 440 

(See  Fitzgerald.) 

De  Vere,  Robert,  Duke  of  Ireland 279 

Diamond,  battle  of  the.  County  Armagh 677 

Diarmaid,  last  king  who  resided  at  Tara 79 

Dicuil,  St 97 

Division  of  Ireland  by  Heremon 20 

Docwra,  Sir  Henry,  his  expedition  to  Lough  Foyle  441 
Donegal,  Monastery  of,  besieged  by  Hugh  O'Don- 

neU 444 

Dongal,  one  of  the  most  learned  Irishmen  of  his 

time 100 

Donough  O'Brien  asserts  his  claim  to  the  throne 

of  Ireland ;  dies  at  Rome 147 

Drapier's  Letters,  Dean  Swift's 637 

Drogheda  besieged  by  Cromwell 531 

Five  days'  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of. .  532 

Dromceat,  Convention  of 82 

Drury,  Sir  William,  death  of 382 

Duan  Eireannach,  or  Poem  of  Ireland,  by 
Maehnura  of  Othain  (now  Fahan,  County 
Donegal) .. 
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Duignan,  a  distinguislied  historian,  wlio  died  1420.  292 

Dublin,  besieged  by  tlie  Anglo-Normans 177 

Taken  and  governed  by  Milo  De  Cogan 178 

Granted  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  and  Hugh 

de  Lacy  made  Governor 194 

St.Patrick's  Cathedral,built  by  Bishop  Comyn 

(1190) 218 

Gjnfederate  army  before  city  of. 517 

Surrendered  by  Ormond  to  the  parliament- 
arians   518 

Lord  Maguire's  conspiracy  to  seize  the  Castle 

of 476 

Synod  of,  held  by  Cardinal  Vivian 205 

Dunbolg,  battle  of,  great  stratagem  of  the  King 

of  Leinster 83 

Dunboy,  siege  of,  courageously  defended 450 

Fall  of,. and  terrible  massacre 451 

'Duncannon,  Fort  of,  surrenders  to  the  Cromwel- 

lians 543 

Dundalk,  Schomberg  encamps  near 581 

Dungan  Hill,  disastrous  battle  at 519 

Dungannon  Castle  taken,  and   the  country  pil- 
laged by  the  deputy  Lord  Gray 332 

Convention  of  Dungannon 658 

Dunluce  Castle,  liiistory  of  (note) 495 

Dunseverick  Castle,  Roiachty  killed  by  lightning 

at,  B  C.  1024 28 

E. 

Early  Christian  architecture  of  the  Irish 109 

Early  Inhabitants  of  Ireland,  ethnological  theo- 
ries about 24 

Eclipses  mentioned  in  early  Irish  annals 23 

Ecclesiastical   affairs 

Cadhla  O'Dufly,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  at  Cong, 

death  of. 227 

Edgecombe,  Sir  Richard 306,  307 

Edward  L,  surnamed  Longshanks,  ascends  the 

throne  1272 243 

Edward  II.,  his  reign  begins 352 

Edward  III.,  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Barons  in  his  reign 270 

Edw^ard  IV.,  accession  of 299 

Edward  V.,  short  reign  of 301 

Edward  VI.,  proclaimed  king 341 

Eglinton,  Earl  of,  Lord  Lieutenant 801 

Eire,  Banba,  and  Fodhla,  three  sisters  who  have 

given  their  names  to  Ireland 15 

EUzabeth  began  to  reign  (1558),  died  (1603).  .349-354 
Emania,  Palace  of,  foimdation  of,  and  occupation 
by  the  kings  of  Ulster  for  855  years ;   the 

resort  of  the  Red  Branch  Knights 30 

Destruction  of,  by  the  three  Collas 43 
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English    defeated    near    Carrick-on-Shannon    by 

Hugh  O'Connor 241 

Defeated  in   Ulida,   and    in    several   other 

engagements 345-247 

Titles  conferred  on   O'Neill,  ODonneU,  and 

other  chieftains 839 

Emancipation  Bill  in  Parliament  (1812) 757 

Emigration  in  1858  (64.000  leave  Ireland) 795 

Emmet,  Robert,  birth  and  education 714 

Returns  from  Paris  to  Dublin 715 

Provisional  Government  address,  and  various 

arrangements  of. 718-727 

Outbreak   in  Dublin ;  his  participation  in, 

and  capture,  trial,  and  defence 729 

Eloquent  speech  of,  when  sentenced 731 

Execution  of,  September  20th,  1803 733 

Enniscorthy,  battle  of 693 

Enniskillen,  besieged  by  O'Donnell 414 

Eochy,  or  Achy,  father  of  Mceve,  Queen  of  Con- 
naught,  divides  Ireland  into  five  provinces, 

and  appoints  over  each  a  king 31 

Eochy  O'Flynn,  a  poet  of  merit,  died  (984) 144 

Eoghan  Mor,  of  the  race  of  Heber  Finn 3? 

Ancestry  of,  described  (note) 40 

Eoghan,  son  of  Nial,  family  of 72 

Eric,  Law  of,  described 52 

Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of,  attempts  the 

Plantation  of  Ulster 369 

Murders  Brian  O'Neill 871 

Essex,  Earl  of,  Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite,  lands 

in  Ireland 431 

Defeated  at  the  Pass  of  Plumes  by  Owny 

O'More 432 

Disastrous  campaign  of,  againsttheGeraldines  432 
His  conference  with  O'Neill  at  Anaghclart 

Bridge,  on  the  Lagan 434 

Returns  to  England,  and  execution 435 

Exhibition  in  Dublin 806 

Explanation,  the  Act  of 558 

P. 

Famine,  mothers  devour  their  children  in  the  (1317)  263 
Great  distress  by  the  potato  blight 791 

Continued  in  1846  and  1847 798 

Fomorians,  strongholds  of  demolished  on  Tory 

Island 10 

Faradach  Finnfeachtnach,  or  the  Righteous  (son 

of  Creevan) 36 

Fay,  Edmond,  the  Adventurer 343 

Farrell  O'Daly,  Ollav  of  Corcomroe 393 

Farrell  O'Gara,  patron  of  the  "Four  Masters" 

(note) 896 

Farrell,  Gen.,  of  O'Neill's  army,  assists  Waterford  638 
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Parreil,  real  name  of  Thurot,  disembarks  with  a 

French  fleet  at  Carrickfergus,  1760 646 

Feis  of  Tara,  a  triennial   assembly  convened  by 

Olav  Fola,  B.  C.  1317 28 

Felim,  King  of  Munster,  his  aggressions 118 

Fenians,  origin  of 17 

Fenian  Brotherhood,  organization  of . . .   810 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 811 

Philadelphia  Convention 812 

Head-Centre  Stephens  escapes  from  prison..  812 

Trial  and  conviction  of  the  leaders 813 

Invade  Canada,  and  results 815 

Trial  and  sentence  of  the  Fenians  there. . . .  816 
Great  meeting  in  Jones'  Wood,  New  York. .  817 

Opinion  of  the  Catholic  Clergy 818 

Their  appeal  to  Irishmen  in  the  United  States  820 

Lecture  of  Father  Vaughan 821-823 

He  describes  the  famine  of  '47  and  '48  824 

Bitterness  and  fears  of  England 825 

Estimated  force  of  organized  Fenians 827 

Speech  of  Charles  Phillips  on  England's  mis- 
rule   828,  829 

Thomas  Davis,  his  remarks  on  education. . .  830 

F»?thard,  surrendered  to  Cromwell 539 

Fiacre,  St 96 

Fiacha  Sravtinne,  slain  by  the  Three  CoUas 48 

Finnachta  Fleadhach,  remits  the  Bor  umean  tribute    86 

Finn  MacCuail  and  his  Qanna  Baiscne 42 

Fianna  Eirion,  The 40 

Their  disloyalty  and  extinction 42 

Fidh  Aengussa,  Synod  of 151 

Firbolgs,  first  settlement  of 11 

Eochy,  their  king,  slain  near  Sligo 12 

Their  monuments ; . . .     25 

Return  of,  to  Ireland  (note) 31 

Fire-arms  first  used  in  Ireland,  1487 306 

Fitton,  Sir  Edward,  President  of  Connaught 367 

His  rigor  and  insolence 368 

Removed  from  office 369 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  arrest  of,  in  Dublin . .  683 

His  courageous  defence  and  death 684,  685 

Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  lands  at  Wexford 175 

Fights  the  battle  of  Credran  Kille  against 

Godfrey  O'Donnell,  and  death 239 

Fitzgerald,  John  Fitz  Thomas,  feud  of,  with  De 

Vesey 249 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Thomas  (Silken  Thomas),  re- 

beUion  of. 327 

Arrested,  with  his  five  uncles,  who  are  all 

executed  in  London 330 

Fitzgerald,  Gerald,  carried  by  his  aunt  to  Manus 

O'Donnell  of  Donegal 331 

Escapes  from  Lough  Swilly  to  Rome  (note) .  336 
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Fitzgerald,  Gerald,  returns  from  exile  with  his 

brother  Edward 347 

Fitzgerald  (John  of  Desmond),  goes  to  England.  363 

Joins  the  Spaniards 380 

Slays  Davells 383 

Succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  insurgents.  382 

Gains  the  battle  of  Gort-na-Tiobrad 383 

Fights  the  battle  of  Monasteranena 383 

His  adventures  (note). 386 

Death 395 

Fitzgerald,  Walter  Riavagh  (note) 41? 

Desmond  and  Kildare,  Earls  of. 

Fitz-Maurice,  Sir  James,  his  warlike  character. .  363 

Takes  Kilmallock 367 

His  submission 369 

Applies  for  aid  to  the  Pope 378 

Lands  at  Smerwick 379 

Killed  at  Barrington  Bridge,  Co.  Limenck. .  381 

Fitz-Stephen,  Robert,  lands  at  Bannow 172 

Besieged  in  Carrig  Castle 183 

Restored  to  liberty  by  Henry  II 186 

Fitz-William,  Sir  William,  carries  oflT  John  Oge 

O'Doherty 406 

Fitz-William,  his  liberal  government 674 

His  recall,  and  grief  of  the  Irish 675 

Flann,  Mainistreach,  chronicler  and  bard,  died 

1056 144 

Flann,  surnamed  Sinna,  Chief  of  the  Southern  Hy 

Nialls 121 

Fleetwood,    made    Commander-in-Chief   in    Ire- 
land  553 

Flight  of  the  Earls  from  Lough  Swilly,  County 

Donegal 459 

Flood,  Henry,  his  views  of  English  policy 660 

Fomorians,  their  origin  a  matter  of  speculation 

(note) 10 

Fort  Del  Ore,  massacre  of  the  garrison  of. 389 

Fosterage,  custom  of,  explained 53 

Foure,  in  Westmeath,  reported  Irish  meeting  at. .  337 

FoK,  death  of  (1806) 743 

French  emissaries  in  Ireland 344 

Rumored  invasion  of  the  (1744) 641 

Land  at  Carrickfergus  (1760) 646 

at  Bantry  Bay  (1796) 678 

at  KiUala  (1798) 701 

Defeat  the  English  at  Castlebar 702 

At  Ballinamuck 703 

Engagement  with  a  British  squadron  off 

Lough  Swilly,  County  Donegal 705 

Fridolin,  St.,  the  traveller 99 

Frigidian,  St.,  Bishop  of  Lucca 96 

Froissart's  account  of  the  Irish 281 

Fursey ,  St.,  founds  a  monastery  in  England 97 
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Qadelians,  wanderings  of 17 

Gaedhuil  Glas,  the  origin  of  the  word  Gael 17 

Gall  or  Gallus,  St.,  died  (645) 91 

Galway,  noble  conduct  of  a  jury 470 

Surrendered  to  Ludlow 547 

Besieged  by  Ginkle 614 

Gavelkind,  custom  of. 50 

Gaveston,  Pierce 252 

Gavra,  battle  of 42 

General  Assembly  at  Kells 490 

George  I.,  proclaimed  king  (1714) 634 

George  11.,  accession  of  (1727) 639 

George  III.  begins  to  reign  (1760) 647 

His  insanity 670 

Death  of,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  60  years.. .  761 

George  IV.  visits  Ireland 762 

.    Death  of  (1830) 778 

Geraldines.    (See    Fitzgerald,    Desmond,    and 

Kildare.) 
Gilla-na-neev  O'Heerin,  his  topographical  poem  292 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  describes  the  state  of  Ire- 
land  193 

Giolla  Keevin,  bard  and  annalist,  died  (1072) 144 

Glamorgan,  Earl  of,  his  mission 508 

Arrested  by  order  of  Ormond 509 

Glenmalure,  battle  of,  defeat  of  Lord  Grey 386 

Glenmamaj^  County  Wicklow,  battle  of 130 

Glen  Castle,  on  the  Shannon,  taken 439 

Gort-na-Tiobrad,  battle  of;  defeat  of  the  English  382 

Graces,  the,  privileges  promised  by  Charles  1 467 

Grattan,  Henry,  his  eloquence  (note) 657 

Advocatss  the  cause  of  the  Irish 661 

Appointed  to  present  the  Catholic  petition. .  743 

His  power  and  ability  in  the  Commons 753 

He  and  Lord  Donaghmore  press  the  claims 

of  the  Catholics 760 

Gray,  Lord  Leonard,  takes  Silken  Thomas  to 

London 329 

Destroys  O'Brien's  Bridge 330 

Continues  a  Catholic 334 

Executed  on  Tower  Hill,  London 336 

Grey,  Arthur  (Lord  De  Wilton),  defeated  in  Glen- 
malure    386 

Orders  massacre  of  Fort  Del  Ore 389 

PiH  cruelty  and  recall 393 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended 735 

Harvey.  Bagenal,  chosen  general 693 

Execution  of 697 
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Heaarts  of  Steel  Boys,  their  actions 649 

of  Oak  Boys,  their  actions 649 

Henry  II.  promises  aid  toDermot  MacMurrongh.  170 

His  aversion  to  Strongbow 176 

Lands  in  Ireland 185 

Eeceives  submission  of  certain  Irish  princes.  186 

Grants  the  principality  of  Leinster  to  Strong- 
bow 193 

His  son  John  proclaimed  King  of  Ireland, 
and  sanctioned  by  Pope  Alexander  HL 

(1177) 206 

Death  of,  in  France  (1189) 215 

Henry  III.,  accession  of 228 

Henry  IV.  begins  to  reign 286 

Henry  V.  crowned  (1413) 289 

Henry  VI.  proclaimed  king  when  only  an  infant 

(1423) 293 

Henry  VII.  crowned  king  (1485) 303 

Henry  VIII.  ascends  the  throne  (1509) 315 

Herenachs,  office  of. 106 

Heremon  aud  Heber's  Division  of  Ireland 20 

Higgins,  nuirder  of  Father 488 

Hoche,  Admiral,  leaves  Brest  for  Ireland  with  43 

ships 676 

Holt,  Joseph,  head  of  the  Wicklow  insurgents  . .  695 
Holy  Wells,  as  memorials  of  the  primitive  saints.  110 
Houses  of  the  ancients  composed  of  wicker  work  .     55 
Howard,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant   318 

His  policy 319 

Eeturns  to  England 320 

Hugh  Ainmire  kUled  in  battle  of  Dunbolg,  Co. 

Wicklow 83 

Hugh  Finnliath  defeats    the  Danes    at   Lough 

Foyle 120 

Hugh  Oirdnigh,  his  reign  of  twenty-five  years. ...  117 

I. 

Iceland,  Irish  missionaries  in 100 

Inebiquin,   Murrough,   Viscount,  truce  with  Or- 
mond   523 

Besieges  and  takes  Drogheda ' 528 

Dies  a  Catholic  (note) 544 

Income  Tax  in  Ireland 803 

Innocents,  law  of  the 95 

Inhabitants,  Primitive,  of  Ireland 8 

Insurrection  of  1798,  breaks  out  in  Kildare 689 

Finally  extinguished 699 

Intercourse  between  Ireland  and  England 150 

Ireland,  different  names  of  (note) 73 

Ancient  inhabitants  of,  various  theories  about  24 

Deplorable  state  of  (1567) 363 
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Ireland,  Deceptive  policy  towards,  by  England. . . .  709 

Famine  and  potato  blight 764 

State  of  education  in 765 

Estimated  population  of 795 

Ireton,  General,  takes  Limerick,  aud  deatli 546 

Irial,  surnamed  Faidh  (or  tlie  Prophet),  son  of 

Heremon 26 

Irish  missions  and  schools 103 

History  and  character  of Ill 

Kings,  piety  of 113 

Spain  assists  the,  their  power  abroad  (note) .  474 

Humanity  of  the  clergy 489 

Brigades  leave  for  France 621 

Causes  of  discontent  among  the 472 

Writers  of  the  17tli  century 568 

Island  Magee,  Massacre  of 482 

Ith,  voyages  of,  lands  in  Ireland,  and  death 18 

J. 

Jackson,  Rev.  W.,  his  mission 674 

Trial  and  suicide 675 

James  I.,  his  confiscations 460 

Persecutes  the  Catholics 461 

His  rapacity 465 

Death  of 466 

James  11.,  his  accession,  unbounded   joy  of  the 

Catholics 569 

Disarms  the  Protestant  militia 570 

Flies  to  France  from  England 573 

Comes  to  Ireland,  and  marches  to  Derry. . . .  575 

Holds  a  parliament  in  Dublin 579 

His  army  leaves  Derry,  and  siege  raised. . . .  578 

Defeated  at  Newton  Butler 580 

Marches  to  Dundalk 584 

Defeated  at  the  Boyne 591 

Retreats  to  Dublin,  and  escapes  to  France. .  592 
Death  of,  at  St.  Germains 630 

John,  made  King  of  Ireland  (1177) 206 

Lands  in  Ireland,  his  insolence  and  recaU.212,213 
Carrickfergus  taken  from  De  Lacy's  people .  225 
Submission  to  the  Pope 225 

John  Sootus  Eirigena,  hib  learning  and  opinions..  101 

K. 

Eells,  Synod  of,  in  1152  (300  clergy  present). ...  162 

1142 490 

JCildare,  Garrett  or  Gerald,  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  804 

Espouses  the  cause  of  Simnel 304 

Imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London 310 

Pardoned 310 

Gains  battle  of  Knocktow 313 

Death  of 816 


THOM 

Kildare,  Garrett  Oge,  his  first  exploits 317 

Returns  from  England 321 

Restored  to  power 321 

Reckless  conduct  of 324 

Imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  death  of 327 

(See  Fitzgerald.) 

Kildimo,  massacre  of  women  and  children  at 390 

Kilgarvan,  near  Kenmare,  battle  of 240 

Eillian,  St.,  the  Apostle  of  Franconia 97 

Kilkenny,  statute  and  Parliament  of. 274 

Synod  of,  and  formation  of  the  Confederate 

Catholic  League 491 

Confederation  of. 497 

Surrender  of,  to  Cromwell 540 

The  Nuncio  enters  the  old  Cathedral  of  St. 

Canice,  in  state  robes 508 

Eilmashoge,  the  Irish  defeated  by  the  Danes  at. .  123 

Eillala,  French  land  at,  and  take  Ballina 701 

Kilwarden,  Lord,  stabbed  in  Dublin 728 

Kincora,  Brian  Boru's  palace 133 

Kinel-Connell,  or  race  of  ConaU  (the  O'Donnells).     73 

Kinel-Owen,  or  race  of  Hy  NiaU  (the  O'Neills) 73 

Kinsale,  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at 444 

Battle  of  (1601) 447 

King  James  lands  at 574 

Surrendered  to  Marlborough 600 

Knockavoe,  or  Knocktow,  battle  of 313 

Knockmoy,  abbey  of  (note) 216 

Knocknaclashy,  battle  of 546 

Knocknanos,  battle  of 521 

Kyteler,  Alice,  suspected  of  witchcraft  (note). . . .  264 

L. 

Laegnaire,  King,  his  hostility  to  St.  Patrick 66 

Death  of,  by  lightning 71 

Ijamhfhada,  Lugh,  succeeds  Nuadhat  as  King  of 

Ireland 14 

Land,  tenure  of,  described 51 

Lancaster,  Duke  of,  in  Ireland  (1407) 287 

Lateran,  Council  of  (1179) 209 

Lavchomart,  The  (portentous  signs,  so  called) 114 

Lavry  Longseach,  or  Lowry  of  the  Ships,  reigns 

19  years 80 

Laws,  atrocious,  enacted  by  Henry  VI.,  against  the 

Irish 302 

Learning,  after  the  Danish  wars,  in  Ireland 143 

Irish  described    as    skilled  in    philosophy, 

painting,  and  music 144 

Leath  Cuinn,  and  Leath  Mogha,  division  of ... .     38 
Leger,   St.,    Sir  William,    Lord    President ;   he 

slaughters  women  and  children 488 

Legislators  of  the  ancient  Irish 58 
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Leinster,  wholesale  spoliation  in 46o 

Leix  and  Offaly,  annexation  of 346 

Lia  Fail,  The,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  described 14 

Sent  to  Scotland 73 

Taken  to  England  and  is  now  in  West- 
minster Abbey 15 

Limerick,  taken  by  Raymond  le  Gros 198 

Burned  by  Donuell  More  O'Brien 204 

Captured  by  Ireton,  the  parliamentary  general  546 
Siege    of,   by  William's    army ;   Sarsfield'a 

brave  defence  of 596,  597 

Siege  raised,  the  Wllli^mite  army  retreats. .  596 

Second  siege  of  (capitulates  to  Ginkle) 619 

Articles  of  (note) 620 

Irish  soldiers  at,  volunteer  into  the  French 

army 621 

Treaty  of,  violated  (after  events  described  by 

the  great  Edmund  Burke,  note) 624 

£iindisfarne,  founded  by  St.  Aidan 92 

liismore,  council  of 192 

Livinus,  St.,  suffered  martyrdom  in  Flanders  ....  96 
Lorraine,  Duke  of,  hia  negotiations  with  the  Irish  545 
Lucas,  Charles,  effects  cf  the  speeches  of ...... .   645 

Lucy,  Sir  Anthony,  his  severity 267 

Ludlow,  commander-in-chief 547 

Throwsup  his  command 553 

Lundy,  Governor  of  Derry,  escapes  in  disgrace.  576 
Luttrell,  Henry,  his  treason  (note) 616 

MacOarthy,  Oormac,  King  of  Munster 155 

McCracken,  Henry,  commands  at  the  battle  of 

Antrim,  1798 697 

Retires  to  Slemmish  Mountajai,  and  is  subse- 
quently captured  and  executed 697 

MacDonnell,  Alexander,  or  Colkitto,  his  bravery 

at  Dungan  Hill 519 

Killed  after  the  battle  of  Knocknanos  (see, 

also,  note) 522 

MacDonnell,  Sorley  Boy,  chief  over  the  Scots  of 

Clannaboy 370 

Macha  Mongroe.  her  heroic  conduct ;  founds  the 

palace  of  Emania 30 

MacLiag,  bard,  secretary  to  Brian  Borumha 144 

Macliag,  Giolla  (St.  Gelasius),  his  death 201 

MacMahon,  Heber,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Clogher.  540 
Defeated  near  I^etterkenny,  and  shamefully 

hanged  by  Coote 542 

MacMahon,  Hugh  Roe  (of  Monaghan),  his  unfair 

trial  and  execution 406 

MacMahon,  Brien,  gains  an  important  victory  in 

Oriel  over  the  English 273 
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MacMurrough,  Art,  attack  on  the  stronghold  of.  283 

Interview  with  Richard  II 284 

Gains  a  victory  over  the  English  at  Wexford  289 

Supposed  to  be  poisoned  at  New  Rosa 291 

MacMurrough,    Murrough,    King    of  Leinster. 

slain 247 

MacMurrough,  Dermot,  the  infamous  King  of 
Leinster  who  betrayed  Ireland  into  the 

hands  of  the  Saxon 153 

Carries  off  Dervorgil 164 

Detested  by  all ;  he  flies  to  England 169 

Solicits  aid  from  Henry  U 170 

Secures  the  assistance  of  Earl  Strongbow  . .  171 

Returns  to  Ireland 171 

His  brutality 173 

His  death  at  Ferns  (1171) 179 

MacMurrough,  Donough,  son  of  Art 294 

MacPherson  tries  to  rob  Ireland  of  Ossian ;  his 

literary  forgeries  exposed 43 

Macroom,  battle  of 541 

Maeve,  Queen  of  Connaught,  her  expedition  to 

Ulster  . .    31 

Killed  (a.d.  70),  when  over  100  years  of  age, 
by  the  son  of  Connor,  in  revenge  for  the 

death  of  liis  father 33 

Magh  Cro,  terrible  Massacre  at,  by  the  Atticotti. .     35 

Magh  Leana,  battle  of 38 

Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  Ms  expedition  to  Ire- 
land    150 

Maguire,  Hugh,  great  single  combat  with  Sent- 

leger,  and  death 436 

Mahon,   brother  of  Brian   Borumha ;  his  heroic 

deeds  against  the  Danes 128 

Treacherously  mvirdered 129 

Medachy,  St.,  his  early  education  ;  elected  Bishop  156 

of  Connor,  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh 157 

Solicits  palliums  from  the  Pope 160 

His  death  at  Cla^rvaux 161 

Malachy  I.,    King   of   Ireland,    destroys   Turge- 

sius 118,  119 

Malachy  II.,  defeats  the  Danes  near  Tara 129 

His  wars  with  Brian  ;  besieges  the  Danes  in 

Dublin 180 

His  deposition 185 

Alleged  treachery  of,  at  Clontarf 186 

His  death 143 

Malby,  Sir  Nicholas 383 

Mananan  MacLir,  legend  of IS 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Offaly,  her  banquet  to  the 

learned  (note) : 299 

Marianus  Scotus 145 

Marshall,  Richard,  Earl,  his  tragical  end 285 

Mary  crowned  queen,  1553 ;  death  of;  1558. .  ....345  349 
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Massacres.   (See  Magh  Oro,  MuUaghmast,  Fort- 
del  Ore,  Kildimo,  &c.) 
Mathew,  Rev.  Theobald,  his  great  perseverance 

in  the  cause  of  temperance 775 

Gives  the  pledge  to  many  thousands 775 

Good  results  of  his  endeavors    776 

Maynooth,  siege  of 328 

Grant  to  the  College,  of  £26,000  out  of  the 

consolidated  fund 793 

Mellifont  Abbey,  founded  by  St.  Malachy 161 

Great  Synod  of 165 

Milesians,  wanderings  of .16-18 

Lands  in  Ireland 19 

Their  kings 26 

Mile  de  Cogan  slain  by  MacTire,  at  Waterford. . .  210 

Moin  Mor,  terrible  battle  of 1G3 

Molua,  St 96 

Molyneux,  Ms  famous  "  Ireland's  case  stated" 628 

Monasteranena,  battle  of 383 

Monasteries  early  introduced  into  Ireland 87 

Foundation  of 219 

Priories  (note) 227 

Convents  (note) 251 

Monastic  Schools,  Aran  the  lona  of  Ireland,  Clon- 

macnoise,  &c 75 

Monasticism,  early  Irish  ;  its  moral  good  88 

Money,  base  coin  of  James  II.  (note) 580 

Coined  by  the  Confederates  (1642) 498 

Mongfinn,  or  the  Fair-haired,  of  the  race  of  Heber ; 

her  crimes 43 

Monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  reference  to 145 

Monroe,  General,  lands  at  Carrickfergus  (1642). .  490 

Plunders  Ulster 510 

Defeated  by  O'Neill,  at  the  battle  of  Benburb  513 
Monster  Meetings  (O'Connell's),  at  Trim,  Lim- 
erick, Mullingar,  Kilkenny,  &c.  (1843) 787 

Monuments  of  the  Early  Races 25 

Morann  the  Just,  famous  collar  of 36 

Morough,  son  of  Brian  Boru,  his  great  valor ;  killed 

at  aontarf 138 

Mountjoy,  Sir  Charles  Blount,  Lord,  appointed 

Viceroy 436 

Defeats  the  Spaniards  at  Eansale 447 

Receives  O'NeiU's  submission 454 

Returns  to  England 456 

Moume  Abbey,  in  Muskerry,  battle  of 320 

Moycullen  (or  the  Plain  of  Ullin),  battle  of 15 

Moyra,  or  Magh  Rath,  County  Down,  six  days' 

battle  of 84 

Moyturey  (near  the  shore  of  Lough  Corrib),  the 

Fiibolgs  defeated  in  the  battle  of 12 

Moore,  Thomas  (poet)  his  birth  (1779)   writings, 

and  death  (1852) . 770,  771 
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Muirkertach,  his  circuit  of  Ireland,  and  return  to 
Aileach  two  years  afterwards  ;  is  slain  in 
battle  in  Louth,  by  Blacaire,  the  Dane. . . .  124 
Muircheartach  MacEarca,  first  Christian  mon- 
arch of  Ireland 77 

MuIIamast,  horrible  massacre  of . .  376 

Munro,  of  Lisburn,  commands  the  United  Irish- 
men at  BaUynahinch  (1798) 698 

Defeated,  seized,  tried,  and  executed S99 

Munster,  revolt  of ;  unison  of  the  confederates  in .   429 
Mur-Ollavan,  a  rath  on  Tara,  built  by  Ollav  Fola     29 
Murphy,   Rev.  Father,   commands  the   United 
Irishmen  at  Oulart  HiU ;  defeats  the  roy- 
alists    693 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  New  Ross 695 

Music,  instrumental,  and  songs  of  the  Ancient  Irish    57 

N. 

Napper  Tandy  attempts  to  get   up  a  National 

Congress 667 

Tried  and  banished 701 

National  School  System  of  Education 804,  806 

Naval    engagement  of   Turlough  O'Conor    and 

Murtough  O'Loughlin 165 

Nemedius  comes  to   Ireland  with  a  colony  from 

the  Euxine  Sea 10 

Is  cut  off  with  2,000  followers,  by  pestilence . .     10 

New  Ross,  walling  of  (note) 241 

Besieged  by  Ormond 500 

Besieged  by  Cromwell 537 

Battle  of,  in  '98  ;  defeat  of  the  English 695 

Newtown  Butler,  battle  of;  defeat  of  the  Jac- 
obites    580 

Nial  Glun  Dubh,  his  chivalry  and  death 133 

Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  his  early  expeditions 

to  Britain  and  Gaul 44,  45 

Families  descended  from  (note) ....  45 

Nicholas  Sheehy,  Rev.  Father,  hanged  at  Clon- 

mei 649 

Niul  and  his  descendants 17 

Nuadhat  of  the  silver  hand,  slain  by  Balor  of  the 

Fomorians,  at  the  battle  of  Moyturey  ....  13 
Nuncio,  the,  rejects  the  truce  with  Inchiquin  ....  523 
Nugent,  Lord,  of  Delvin,  taken  by  O'Conor  Faly .  323 
Nugent,  attempting  to  assassinate  the  sugane  Earl ; 

is  captured  and  sentenced 488 

o. 

O'Brien's  Bridge,  destroyed  by  Lord  Leonard  Gray  330 
O'Brien,  Conor,  King  of  Munster,  defeats  Tur- 
lough O'Conor 158 

Died  at  Killaloe  (1143) 100 
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O'Brien,  Conor,  Earl  of  Tliomond,  flies  to  France.  367 

O'Brien,  Donnell  More,  burns  Limerick 203 

Death  of 217 

O'Brien,  Murrough.    (See  Inchiquin.) 
O'Brien,  Murtough,  King  of  Munster,  demolisbes 

Aileach 149 

His  death 154 

O'Brien,  Turlough,  defeats  his  uncle  Donough. . .  147 

Treacherously  blinded ;  death  of 148 

O'Brien,  Turlough,  slain  in  single  combat  with 

DeBurgo 241 

O'Brien,  Murrough,  died  (1551) 347 

O'Brien,    Smith,   T.  F.  Meagher,  M.  Doheny, 
T.  B.  McManus,  John  Mitchel,  O.  G. 
Duffy,  and  O'Donoghue  (Confederates). .  797 
Battle  with  the  constabulary  at  Widow  Mc- 

Cormack's 799 

His  arrest  at  Thurles;  transported  to  Aus- 
tralia      80 

O'Byme,  Fiagh  MacHugh,  betrayed  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  slain 422 

Ocha,  battle  of  (482  or  483) 72 

O'Clery,  of  Tirconnell,  poet  and  historian,  died.. .  292 
O'Olery,   Fearfeasa    (O'DonneU's    poet),   at  the 

battle  of  Teilow  Ford 427 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  makes  a  spirited  address  in  fa- 
vor of  repeal  of  the  Union 751 

Monster  Meetings  called  by,  and  powerful 

speech  in  Dublin 758 

More  Meetings  ;  his  great  influence 759 

Forcible  language  used  in  a  speech  by  (^note)  766 
Elected  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Clare  . . .  767 
Refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  his 

speech  at  the  Bar 768 

His  triumphant  procession  from  Ennis  to 

Dublin 769 

Position  and  influence  in  Parliament 777 

His  arrest  with  seven  co-workers 778 

Release  and  popularity 779 

Details   the  persecution  of   the  tyrannical 

Saxon 781 

Seeks  a  corporate  Reform  Bill 785 

A  motion  for  repeal  of  the  Union 786 

Is  made  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  (1841) 786 

More  Monster  Meetings 787 

Proposed  Meeting  at  Clontarf  prevented  . . .  788 

Again  arrested  and  sentenced 789 

Discharged  and  set  at  liberty 789 

Death  of,  at  Genoa,  May  16th,  1847. 790 

Eulogy  on,  by  various  writers 791 

O'Oonnell,  John,  and  the  Repeal  Association 796 

O'Oonor,  Arthur,  arrested  at  Margate 683 

O'Oonor,  Cahir  Roe,  executed  in  Dublin 842 


O'Conor,  Oathal  (surnamed  Orovdsrg)  and  Cathal 

Carragh,  tlieir  wars 230 

O'Conor,  Cliarles,  of  Belanagar 644 

O'Conor,  Calvagh,  chief  of  Offaly 250 

O'Conor  (Conor  Moimoy).  plunders  Killaloe 213 

Just  punishment  and  death 216 

O'Conor,  Dermot,  betrays  the  GeraldLnes 439 

The  traitor  beheaded 441 

O'Conor,  Faly  and  Maurice  O'Conor,  murdered 

by  the  English 251 

O'Conor,  Folim,  king,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ath- 

enry 258 

O'Conor,  Felim,  his  betrayal  and  escape 236 

His  death 241 

O'Conor,  Hugh,  son  of  Crovderg,  his  revenge  on 

the  English 233 

Slain  by  an  Englishman 233 

O'Conor,  Hugh,  defeats  the  English,  death  of.. 241-244 
O'Conor,   Roderic,   succeeds    as  King    of   Con- 
naught  165 

His  activity 166 

Crowned  in  Dublin 168 

Convenes  a  meeting  of  Irish  princes  at  Tara  174 

Beheads  "  the  three  royal  hostages" 179 

Besieges  Dublin < . . . .  183 

Death  of  (aged  82)  in  Cong  Abbey 218 

O'Conor,  Rory,  King  of  Connaught,  death  of. 154 

O'Conor,   Rory  (son  of  Turlough),   dies  after  a 

reign  of  16  years 278 

O'Conor,  of  Ofialy,  defeats  the  English  (1385) 279 

O'Conor,  Turlough,  King  of  Connaught 154 

His  harsh  treatment  of  his  eons 169 

Fights  a  mai'ine  battle  ofl^  Innishowen 16>? 

His  death 165 

Octennial  Bill 651 

O'Daly,    Dominic,    historian  of   the  Geraldines 

(note) 396 

O'Daly,  Farrell,  distinguished  historian,  Ollav  of 

Corcomroe,  died 293 

O'Daly,  Murray,  the  poet  of  Lissadill,  in  Sligo . .  226 
O'Devany,  Conor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 

basely  hanged  and  quartered 461 

O'Doherty,  Sir  Oahir,  takes  Culmore  and  Derry 
from  the  English ;  his  death  caused  by  a 

stray  shot 460 

O'Donnell,  Balldearg,  lands  in  Ireland  from  Spain  614 

Vindication  of  (note) 61 6 

O'Donnell,  Calvagh,  rebels  against  his  father; 

defeated  in  battle  at  BaUybofey , . . .  348 

O'Donnell,  Con,  defeated  in  the  pass  of  Ballagh- 

boy,  Curlieu  Mountains,  by  MacDermot. .  811 
O'Donnell,  Donnell  More,  died  among  the  monks 

at  Asearoe. 237 
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O'Dcnnell,  Godfri»y,  -wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Credran  Kille,  near  Sligo;  encounters 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  mortally -wounds 
him;  bis  battle  at  Conwal.  v^ht  Letter- 
kenny,  -with  Brian  O'Neill ;  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  he  expires 239 

O'Donnell,  Kugh   Oge,   taken  prisoner  by  his 

brother  Con 311 

O'Donnsll,    Hugh    Roe,    King    of    Ttrcounell, 

marchis  into  Tyrone 312 

Death  of,  aged  78 ;  and  44th  of  his  reign 

over  Tirconnell 314 

O'Donnell,  Hugh,  becomes  a  monk ;  death  of,  in 

Inis  Saimer,  River  Erne 269 

O'Doawiell,  Hugh  Roe,  ally  of  Hugh  ONeill,  en- 
trapped on  board  a  ship  in  Lough  Svrilly, 
and  thence  carried  prisoner  to  Dublin . . .  404 

First  escape,  and  recapture 409 

Second    escape    with  two  sons  of    Shane 
O  Neill,  and  safe  arrival  at  his  father's 

castle,  in  Ballyshannon 410 

Makes  a  hostile  incursion  on  the  lands  of 

Turlough  Ltiinagh 411 

Chdstises^O'Conor  Sligo 422 

Defeats  the  English  at  Ballaghboy,  Curlieu 

Mountains 433 

Purchases  the  Castle  of  Ballymote 430 

Attacks  Docwra,  at  Lough  Foyle 442 

Storms  an  English  garrison  in  Donegal ....   443 

Joins  the  Spaniards  at  Kinsale 445 

Goes  to  Spain,  and  dies 459 

His  attainder 464 

O'r>omiell,  Rory,  created  Earl  of  Tirconnell ....   456 

His  flight  to  Rome 459 

Offaly,  murder  of  the  chiefs  of 251 

Annexation  of 346 

O'Farrell,  Donne^l,  King  of  Leinster,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Clontarf 140 

OTarrel!,  Melaglilin,  slain 276 

O'Farrell,  Richard,  Colonel,  defends  a  pass  at  tho 

battle  of  Benburb 512 

O'Fanell,  chiefs  of  Annaly 312 

O'Farrell  Ban-,  and  O'Farrell  Boy,  of  Longford.   368 

Ogham,  Crnove,  described 15 

Jnscriptions  found  in  the  Cave  of  Dunloe 

(note) 48 

O'Hartagan,  Kennath,  poet  of  Leath  Cuinn,  died- 

(975) 144 

OilioU  Molt,  reigned  twenty  years ;  slain  in  the 

battle  of  Ocha 72 

Oilioll  Oluxn,  King  uf  Munster,  seven  sons  of ; 

slain  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Mucrivo  ....     39 
Oisiii,  the  warrior  and  poet,  son  of  Fiun  MacCuail .     43 
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O'Kane,  chief  of  Dungannon  and  Glengiven  Cas- 
tle      411 

OUav  Fola,  establishes  the  triennial  assembly. ...     29 

O'Lochan,  Cuan,  chronicler  and  bard 144 

O'Loughlln,  Donnell,  of  Aileach,  enters  the  Co- 
lumbian Monastery,  Derry  ;    death  of. . .   154 
O'Loughlin,  Murtough,  his  right  to  be  monarch 

of  Ireland ;  slain 168 

O'Loughrans,  Patrick,  priest,  basely  hanged.  . .  462 
O'Malley,  Grace,  character  of,  desciibed  (note) . .  422 
O'More,  Owny,  captures  the  Earl  of  Ormond. . .   437 

Killed 439 

O'More,  Richard,  at  the  hill  of  Crofty,  in  Meath.  486 
O'More,  Rory  Oge,  invades  the  Pale;  bumsNaas.  874 

Killed,  30th  June,  1578 375 

O'Neill,  Art,  and  Hugh  O'Donnell,  make  peace 

at  Ardstraw-bridge 317 

Defeated  at  Knockavoe,  near  Strabane,  by 

O'Donnell 321 

O'JJ'eill,  Brian,  murdered  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. . .   371 
O'Neill,  Brian,  recovers  Tyrone  fromMacLaughlin  233 
Defeated  by  Godfrey  O'Donnell  on  the  river 

SwiUy 239 

Killed  in  a  battle  with  the  English,at  Down- 

patrick 240 

O'Neill,  Donnell  son  of  Muirkertagh 129 

O'Neill,  Donnell,  King,  deposed 248 

O'Neill,  DonnsU,  King  of  Ulster,  his  memorial  to 

the  Pope 255 

O'Neill,  Ferdoragh,  or  Matthew ;  his  parentage 

(note) 343 

Murdered 349 

O'Neill,  Hugh,  the  great  Earl  of  Tyrone,  his  first 

visit  to  England 403 

His  second  visit  to  England 407 

His  romantic  marriage  with  Bagnal's  sister.  410 
He  privately  drills  men  and  prepares  arms.  416 
Seizes  the  fort  of  the   Blackwater;  burns 

Dungannon  and  his  own  house 418 

Defeats  the  English  at  Clontibert ;  kills  Sea- 
grave  in  single  combat 419 

Rejects  terms  of  peace,  except  liberal 424 

Besieges  the  fort  on  the  Blackwater 425 

Gains  the  victory  of  the  Yellow  Ford. .  .427,  428 

Confers  with  Essex  at  Ballyclinch 435 

Expedition  to  Munster 436 

Plot  to  murder  him .  443 

Marches  to  join  the  Spaniards 446 

Defeated  at  Kinsale 447 

Submission;  sham  plot  to  inveigle  him.  454, 458 

His  flight  to  Rome,  and  attainder 459,  464 

O'Neill,  Owen,  crowned  at  TuUahogue,  aa  chief  of 

the  Kinel-Owen 394 
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O'Neill,  Owen  Roe,  comes  to  Ireland;  lands  at 

Doe  Castle 494 

Receives  command  of  the  Confederate  army.  495 

Defeats  Monroe  at  Benburb 512 

His  death  at  Cloughoughter,  County  Cavan.  537 
O'Neill,   Shane   (John  the  Proud),  son  of  Con 

O'Neill 343 

Defeated  at  Balleeghan,  near  Raphoe,  by 

Calvagh  O'DonneU 349 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  stands  sponsor  for  his 

child 351 

•    Carries  off  Calvagh  O'DonneU  and  his  wife, 

generally  called  the  Countess  of  Argyle. .  355 

Defeats  the  English  at  Armagh 356 

Visits  Queen  Elizabeth ;  his  reception  ....  357 
Defeats  the  Scots  at  Glenflesk,  near  Bally- 
castle  358 

He  is  terribly  defeated  by  Hugh  O'DonneU, 

at  Ardnagary,  near  Letterkenny 360 

Murdered  by  Scots  of  the  Clann  Donnell  at 

Cushendun 361 

O'NeiU,  Sir  Phelim,  proclamation  of 479 

Takes  the  field  with  30,000  men 480 

Executed 551 

O'NeiU,  Nial  comes  from  Spain 476 

O'NeiU,  Niall  More,  a  house  buUt  at  Emania  by, 

for  the  OUavs  and  Poets  285 

O'NeiU,  Turlough  Luineach,  elected  chief;  sub- 
mits to  the  lord  deputy 364 

Harassed  by  Hugh  Roe  0  Donnell ;  he  flees 

to  OKane's  castle,  G-lengiveen 412 

Besieged  in  the  castle  of  Strabane 412 

Death  of 419 

O'Neill,  Lora,  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Antrim  (1798)  697 

Orange  Lodges  first  established  (1795\  note 669 

Suppressed ;  Shiel's  BUI 782 

Orde,  Secretary,  nine  propositions  of 667 

Ormond.     (See  Butler.) 

Orr,  "WUliam.  trial  and  execution  of;  the  origin 

of  the  watchword,  "  Remember  Orr" 680 

Ornaments  of  gold  stUl  presei-ved 57 

O'Rourke,  Tiernan,  murdered  by  Hugh  de  Lacy.  195 
O'SnUevan  Beare  Dorui'^U,  his  castle  of  Dunboy 

taken 450 

His  extroardinary  retreat  to  Leitrim 452 

O'SuUevan  Beare,  PliUip,  author  of  the  Historise 
CathoUcse  Ibernise  Compendium,  in  Spain 

(note) 452 

OToole,  St.  Laurence,  or  Lorcan,  his  parentage.  167 

Attempt  to  kill  him  (note)  199 

Death  of,  at  Augum,  on  the  borders  of  Nor- 
mandy    209 

OTooles,  The,  their  ancient  territory  (note) ....   167 
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Palatinates  of  Kerry  and  Tipperary  created  ....  266 

Palatines,  The,  colonies  in  Ireland  of  (note) 633 

Pale,  The,  its  extent  and  Umits  (note) 286 

Northern  Irish  encouraged  by  the  State  of 

(1641) 484 

PaUadlus,  St.,  sent  to,  and  mission  of  in,  Ireland.     60 

Paparo  John,  Cardinal,  arrives  in  Ireland 162 

Parhament,  Irish,  under  Henry  VHI 338 

Under  EUzabeth 352,365,397 

Under  Charles  n 556 

Under  James  II 578 

Deprived  of  its  independence 636 

Its  declaration  of  rights  (1782) 660 

Its  corruption  and  extinction.     663,  708 

Parliamentary  Robes,  Irish  chiefs  apply  for  (note)  338 
Partbalon,  leader  of  the  first  inhabitants,  arrives 

in  Ireland  300  years  after  the  Flood 8 

Paschal  question 92 

Pass  of  Plumes  (Bearnana-g  Cleti),  defeat  of 

the  English  at  the 433 

Patrick,  St.,  opinions  about  his  birth-place.    . . . .     61 
Supposed  to  have  introduced  "  alphabets" . .     47 

His  bondage  and  escape 63 

Lands  at  Inver  De 64 

Visits  Milcho,  near  Slieve  Mis,  Co.  Antrim.  64 
Visits  Slane ;  converts  Ere,  son  of  Dego ...  65 
Visits  the  Royal  Rath  of  Tara  on  Easter 

Sunday 65 

Various  journeyings ;  visits  to  Connaught.66, 67 
Pasted,   during  Lent,  on  Cruach   Patrick, 

Co.  Mayo ^67 

Converts  King  Amalgaidh's  seven  sons,  to- 
gether with  twelve  thousand  people 67 

Baptizes  King  Aengus 68 

His  death  at  Saul,  County  Down 69 

Pembroke,  Richard,  Earl  of,  betrayed  and  killed.  235 

Penal  Law  5,  enactment  of  the  [note) 62V 

Of  Queen  Anne's  reign 633,  633 

Continued  down  to  1803 711 

Pension  List,  abuses  of  the 649 

Peep  O'Day  Boys,  origin  of 669 

Perc-: val,  Mr.,  assassination  of 755 

Perrott,  Sir  John 368,  397,  400,  405 

Persecution  of  the  Catholic  Clergy 380 

Referred  to  (see  note,  413) 461 

Against  the  Irish  Catholics 650,  563 

Pestilence,  called  the  Black  Death,  fearful  rav- 
ages of  (note) 273 

Another  pestilence  called  the  "  King's  Game"  273 
Plots,  origin  of ;  visit  Ireland  before  settUng  in 

Scotland 2! 
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Piety  of  Irish  kings ;  pilgrimage  of  Beg  Boirche, 

King  of  Ulidia,  and  others 113 

PiJltO'WTi,  great  battle  of,  between   the  Earl  of 

Ormond  and  Earl  of  Desmond 299 

Pitt,  William,  government  of 734 

Plague  (Buidhe  ChonnaiU),  first  visitation  of 78 

Second  visitation  of 85 

Carries  off  700  Priests  in  the  discharge  of 

their  duties 297 

Plantation  of  Ulster  first  projected  (369) ;  realized  460 
See  Confiscations. 

Plunkett,  Archbishop,  arrest  of  (note) 565 

Hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn 567 

Popery,  bill  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 630 

Popish  Plot,  The,  so  called 562 

Portentous  Signs,  pillars  of  fire,  dragons  in  the 

air 114 

Presidents,  Lord,  creation  of;  Fitton  made  first 

President  of  Connaught 367 

Preston,  Colonel,  arrival  of;  he  joins  the  Con- 
federates    496 

Proclamations  against  the  Catholics 465 

Priests  to  be  banished 563 

Of  the  Lords  Justices 483 

Prosperous,  town  of,  attacked  by  the  insurgents.   689 
Priests,  terrible  massacre  of,  in  Cashel,  by  Inchi- 

quin 521 

Proselytism,  unfair  dealing  of,  towards  Catholics.  640 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  pre-Christian  Bards.  . .     58 
Of  the  present  century,  Moore,  Davis,  &c.  769-774 
Poetic  Miracles,  supposed  to  be  performed  by 

NiaU  O'Higg.ln,  &c 290 

Pope,  The,  sends  presents  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  437 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  his  Act 308,  309 

Poor  Law  BiU  passed  (1838) 784 

Psalter  of  Tara,  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Cormac 

Ulfadha. 41 

Psalter  of  Cashel,  in  the  Bodleian  Library 299 

Q 

Quigley,  or  Coigley,  Eev.  Father,  falsely  con- 
victed      683 

R. 

Raths,  circular  earthen  mounds  with  double  and 
triple  circles,  buUt  for  defence  by  the  Mi- 
lesians       55 

Aathhugh,  in  Westmeath,  great  meeting  of  chief- 
tains at 120 

Rathmines,  battle  of,  defeat  of  Ormond 529 

Raymond  le  Gros  lands  near  Waterford 176 

Eetums  disgusted  to  Wales 196 


PAoa 
Raymond  le  Gros  invited  by  Strongbow  to  return  191 

His  nuptials  with  Basilia,  Strongbow's  sla- 
ter   198 

Captures  Limerick 198 

Fitz  Adelm's  jealousy  of  him 203 

Reform  BiU,  passed  4th  June,  1832 780 

Regency  Question,  The  (1788) 660 

Relics  of  St.  Patrick,  supposed  translation  of...  214 

Religion  of  the  pagan  Irish 48 

Great  Synod  convened  at  Aengus's  Grove, 
near  Hill  of  Uisneach,  "Westmeath,  at- 
tended by  50  Bishops  and   300  Priests, 

and  by  King  Murtough  0  Brien 151 

Remonstran'je  of  the  Barons  to  Edward  IH 271 

Of  Donnell  O'Neill,  King  of  Ulster  and  other 

Irish  Princes,  to  Pope  John  "??"XTT 255 

Of  the  Lords  of  the  Pale 463 

Of  Peter  Walsh,  a  Franciscan  Friar 559 

Repeal  Question,  debate  on 781 

Strong  declarations  against,  by  the  Parlia- 
ment    787 

Restoration,  The,  of  Charles  II 555 

Richard  II.  lands  at  Waterford 280 

Eecalled  and  returns 282 

Right  Boys,  their  acts  of  intimidation 668 

Rinuccini,   the  Popes  Nuncio,  lands  in  Ireland 

with  large  stores  of  ammunition 507 

Enters  St.  Canice  Cathedral,  Kilkenny,  in 

procession 508 

His  determined  conduct  in  behalf  of  the 

Irish  Confederates 516 

Sits  in  state,  and  argues  the  cause  of  the 

Confederation 517 

Embarks  at  Galway  and  returns  to  Rome . .  526 
Romans,  a  projected  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the. .  34 
Ross.    (See  New  Ross.) 

Roche,  Rev.  Philip,  chosen  tp  command  the  in- 
surgents      695 

Roiachty  killed  by  lightning  at  Dnnseverick,  near 

the  Giants  Causeway,  B.C.  1024 28 

Ross,  Bishop  of,  his  heroic  self-devotion 541 

Rotunda,  convention  of  the  volunteers  at 665 

Rotmd  TovT-ers,  Dr.  Petrie  s  theory  referred  to,  on  109 
Rowan,  Archibald  Hamilton,  his  trial  and  con- 
viction ;  his  escape 673,  674 

Rumann,  The  Poet ;  the  Book  of  Ballymote  calls 

him  the  Virgil  of  Ireland 113 

Russell,  Sir  Wiiliam,  Lord  Deputy,  besieges  the 

Castle  of  Ballinacor 417 

s. 

"  Sacramental  Test,"  The 631 

Sacrileges,  church  burning,  &o 268 
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Saints'  Beds  and  I-Ioly  WeUs,  St.  Patricks  pur- 
gatory   ■ 110 

Baundera,  Dr.,  the  Pope's   Legate,  death  of  in 

■woods  of  Claenglass 891 

Barsfield,  Patrick,  general,  retires  to  Athlone.  ..   580 
Destroys  the  English  artillery  at  BaUyneety.  695 

Created  Earl  of  Lucan COl 

Some  account  of  his  family  (note) 601 

Baxon,  The,  early  invasion  of  (note) 86 

Scaranipi,  Father,  comes  with  arms  and  money . .  502 

Schismatic  proceedings  in  Ireland  (1537) 333 

Schomberg,  Duke,  lands  at  Bangor,  Co.  Down.  581 
Marches  to  Dvmdalk,  killed  at  the  Boyne . .  589 
Schoolman,  Remarkable,  John  Scotus  Erigena . .   101 
Scotus,  John  Duns,  of  Ulster,  called  the  subtle 

Doctor  (note) 264 

Scots,  name  of,  not  known  before  the  second  or 

third  century 24 

Son  of  Sorley  Boy,  a  Scot,  is  hanged  by  Sir 

John  Perrott 398 

A  number  of  Highlanders  land  in  Inisho'w^in  400 
Two  thousand  cut  off  at  Ballina,  by  Bing- 
ham    401 

More  land  in  Ireland  with  Lord  Leven 496 

Rebels  against  England  1715  (634),  of  1745.  641 
Scotland,  the  kingdom  of,  founded  by  a  colony 

from  Ireland 73 

Scotia,  an  ancient  name  of  Ireland 73 

Sctillabogue  Barn,  massacre  of 694 

Seanchus  Mor,  fragments  of  the,  in  manuscript 

in  Trinity  College 71 

Sedulius,  St.,  the  younger,  97 ;  the  elder 98 

Sentleger  conciliates  the  Irish 337 

Resumes  the  government 338 

Recalled 342 

Finally  recalled  to  England 348 

Sentleger,  Sir   Warham,  his  single  combat  with 

Hugh  Maguire 436 

Septs,  list  of  independent  Irish  (note) 319 

Sepulchral  Motmds  of  New  Grange  and  Dowth 

described 56 

Settlement,  The  act  of 556 

Sheares,  Henry  and  John,  betrayal  and  execution  686 
Sheehy,  Father  Nicholas,  unfair  trial  and  execu- 
tion   649 

Shrule,  battle  of,  between  the  Burkes  and  the  Earl 

of  Clanricardo 367 

Slaibre,  battle  of  ;  Bran  Dubh  defeated 83 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  lands  at  Carrickfergus 364 

Returns ;  marches  to  Connaught 371-373 

Silver  Coins  struck  at  the  works  of  Airget  Ross.     28 

Bimnel,  Lambert,  arrives  in  Dublin 304 

TTia  actions 805 


PAGB 

Scclal  Progress,  early 28 

Southern  Garrisons  revolt  to  CromweU 537,  538 

Spanish  Expeditions  land  at  Smerwick 379,  387 

Mentioned  at  389,  404, 406,  421,  437,  442. 
Capitulate  after  the  battle  of  Kin  sale.  ..444-454 
Spenser  (the  poet's)  account  of  Ireland  (note) ....  393 
Stone,  George,  primate,  his  unscrupulons  dealings  643 
Strabane  burned,  and  the  castle  besieged,  by  Hugh 

Roe  ODonnell 413 

Strafford,  Viscount  Wentworth,  Earl  of,  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant , 468 

Duplicity  of 469 

Confiscation  of  estates  in  Connaught  by. ..  470 

Sends  a  Catholic  army  to  England 471 

His  impeachment ;   beheaded ' 472 

Strongbo'OT  proclaimed  King  of  Leinster 180 

His  difficulties;  returns  to  England.  ...181,  184 

Leads  an  army  to  Offaly ;  recalled 195,  196 

Sent  back  as  Viceroy,  with  grant  of  Water- 
ford 196 

Defeated  at  Thurles  with  great  loss 197 

Death  of,  202  ;  interred  in  Christ's  Chm-ch, 

Dublin 202,203 

St.  Ruth,  General,  arrives 601 

Killed  at  Auglirim 611 

Stukley,  Thomas  (note) 378 

Subdivision  of  Territory 469 

Subsidies  of  the  Irish  to  Charles  1 467 

"  Summer  of  slight  acquaintance  " 295 

Sumptuary  Laws 28 

Surnames,  institution  of;  definition  of  0  and  Mac 

(note) 133 

Surrey,  Earl  ol,  demolishes  the  castles  of  O  More  318 

He  Ttiturns  to  England 320 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  leads  an  army  against  the  Scots 
of  the  Route ;  plunders  Armagh,  348 ;  goes 
to  Lough  Eoyle,  356;  hires  Nele  Gray 

to  assassinate  'Shane  O'Neill 856 

His  recall  from  Ireland 359 

Swift,  Dean,   his  exertions  in  behalf  of    Irish 

manufactures 637 

Spy  System 679 


T. 


Tail-tean,  the  fair  of,  and  public  games 14 

Battle  of;  the  three  kings  of  the  Tutha-de- 

Dananns  axe  slain 19 

Talbot,  Archbishop,  imprisonment  and  death. ..  563 

Talbot,  Colonel  Richard,  Earl  of  Tirconnell. ..  561 

Arrested  and  suffered  to  go  into  exile 504 

Returns,  and  is  sworn  Lord  Lieutenant  . . .  370 

Becomes  unpopular 698 
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Sends  a  messenger  to  King  James G15 

Death  of,  in  Limerick 617 

Talbot,  Sir  John  (Lord  rumival).  Lord  Justice . .  290 

Tanistry,  law  of,  explained 50 

Tara,  triennial  assembly  of,  called  Teis  Teavrach .     28 
Tara,  rath  of,  constructed  by  Ollav  Tola,  called 

from  him  Mur-OUavan ".     29 

Palace  of,  abandoned  by  the  Irish  kings, ...     79 
Its  ancient  remains  identified  by  Dr.  Petrie 

(note) 79 

Battle  of,  1798,  the  insurgents  defeated ....   691 

Tain-bo-Cuailgne,  or  cattle-spoil  of  Cooley 32 

Teagusc-na-Ri,  or  the  institutions  of  a  Prince. . .     41 

Tenure  of  land  among  the  ancient  Irish 51 

Termon  Lands,  description  of 107 

Theobald-na-Lung.     (See  Burke.) 
Xhurot  (the  real  name  O'Farrell)  sails  .from  Dun- 
kirk    646 

Takes  Carrickfergus,  1760;  killed 647 

Tiernmas  iirst  establishes  idol  worship  in  Ireland    27 
Teltown,  near  the  Black  water,  in  Meath,  games, 

&o 14 

Raises  up  the  idol  Crom  Cruach  on  the  Plain 

of  Adoration ;  reigned  77  years 27 

righernach,  the  annalist,  who  wrote  the  annals  of 
Ireland  from  B.C.  305  to  A.D.  1088,  when 

he  died 144 

'Xiniolin  taken  by  Ormond,  and  the  garrison  butch- 
ered   500 

Tiptoft,  John,  Earl  of  "Worcester,  his  death 301 

Tirconnell.     (See  O'Donuell  and  Talbot.) 

Tippe: ary,  disturbed  state  of ;  various  outbreaks.  718 

Tithe  Bill,  L-ish,  by  Lord  Morpeth  (1836) 783 

Titles,  English,  conferred  on  Irish  chiefs 339< 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  leaves  for  France ;  returns  676 

Tried  and  banished 701 

Fought  in  the  French  ship  Hoche,  off  Lough 

Swilly 704 

Captured  and  sentenced ;  his  death 705 

Tory  Island,  great  battle  of 10 

To-wushend    Lord,  lord-lieutenant,  his  adminis- 
tration in  Ireland  (1767) 650 

Treaty  of  Limerick,  civil  articles  of 620 

Of  peace  between  Ormond  and  the  Confed- 
erates     525 

Trim,  conference  with  Confederation  at 501 

Tuatha  de  Dananns,  Dr.  O'Donovan  (note)  12, 13, 14, 15 

Their  knowledge  as  artificers,  &c 24,  25 

Turgesius,  his  cruelties  and  death 118 

Timitdus,  opened  May,  1838,  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 

Dublin 57 

Tuathal  Teachtar,  133  battles  agamst  the  Atta- 

cotti  fought  by 36 
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Tyrrell,  Captain,  cuts  off  to  one  man  1,000  Eng- 
lish, commanded  by  young  Barnwell,  at 
Tyrrell's  Pass  (note).... 423 

u. 

Ufford,  Sir  Ralph,  Lord  Justice;  his  harsh  rule.  271 
Ugaine  Mor,  Ugony  the  Great,  his  division  of 

Ireland 80 

Ulster,  plantation  of,  by  James  1 460,  461 

Ulster,  Earl  of,  starved  in  the  Green  Castle,  Inish- 

owen 267 

Union,  how  carried 707,  708 

Union,  repeal  of  the,  great  meeting  for 751 

United  Irishmen  first  established 671 

Supposed  to  be  500,000  men  enrolled 678 

Suppressed  and  persecuted 680 

University  of  Dublin  founded  by  Archbishop 

Bicknor  in  1320  (note) 264 

Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  1624  (note) 463 

V. 

Victoria  ascends  the  throne  (1837) 785 

Visits  Dublin 807 

Her  return  to  England 80S 

Vinegar  Kill,  battle  of 696 

Virgillius,  St.,  an  Irishman,  his  learning 98 

Vivian,  Cardinal,  Synod  in  Dublin  held  by 205 

Volunteers,  40,000  enrolled  in  Ulster 656,  657 

Convention  of  delegates  at  Dungannon.658,  653 

Hold  a  meeting  in  Lisburn  and  Dublin.664,  663 

w. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  at  Cork  (1492) 308 

Returns  (1497) 310 

Waterford  besieged  by  Strongbow 176 

By  Cromwell ;  he  raises  the  siege 538 

Synod  of,  convened  by  the  Nuncio 515 

Waucop,  R.,  Society  of  Jesus  introduced  into  Ire- 
land by  (note) 344 

Weapons,  ancient  Irish,  described 53 

Went-worth,  Viscount.     (See  Strafford.) 

Wellington  appointed  premier 767 

Wexford  besieged  by  Robert  Fitz  Stephen 172 

Taken  by  Cromwell;  terrible  massacre  (note)  536 

Evacuated  by  the  militia 698 

Whiskey,  first  notice  of  in  Ireland  (note) 288 

Whiteboys,  or  Levellers 647,  648 

WTiitby,  conference  of 94 

William  III.  lands  at  Torbay 573 

Invited  to  the  throne ;  proclaimed 573 

Lands  at  Carrickfergus,  County  Antrim. .,   583 
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William  m.  gains  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 590 

Besieges  Limericli 596 

Iletuvas  to  England 598 

His  death  (1702) 630 

■William  IV.  ascends  the  throne  (1830) 778 

Died  (1837) 785 

Windsor,  treaty  of,  between  Henry  II.  and  Rod- 
eric  O'Conor 200 

Witchcraft  punished  with  death  (note) 264 


PAGE 

Wood's  halfpence,  "Drapier's  Letters" 637 

Woollen,  manufactures  of,  in  Ireland  restricted. .  560 

Entirely  destroyed 629 

Y. 

Yellow  Ford,  battle  of;  defeat  of  the  English. . .  427 

Youghal,  burned  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond 384 
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Allen,  Larkin,  O'Brien,  and  Condon 831 

Amnesty  Association,  the 838 

Arms  Act  passed 855 

Arrests,  arbitrary,  of  Land  Leaguers 858 

Austialian  Prisoners  rescued 832 

Ballot  Act,  the 841 

Bally cohey  and  Scully' s  evictions 845 

BUton  Hotel  Conference,  the 838 

Boers,  the 855 

Boycotting 853 

Brennan,  Thomas 858 

Bright,  John 851 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  trenchant  summary 833 

Butt,  Isaac 838 

Chester  Castle  plot 829 

Coercion  Law^s  re-enacted 854 

Convicts  asM.  P.'s 837 

Davitt,  Michael 848 

Dillon,  John 858 

Disestablishment  of  Irish  State  Church 833 

Egan,  Patrick 855 

Emigration  encouraged 857 

Evictions 849 

Failure  of  crops 848 

Famines,  artificial 845 

Fenian  rising  of  1867 828 

Froude,  J.  A.,  on  Anglo- Irish  legislation 852 

Gladstone  on  land  reform 852 

Grahamizing  the  mails 854 

Griffith's  Valuation 849 
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Home  Government  Association 839 

Home  Rule  mpvement  and  Federal  platform 837 


Jacknell's  Cruise,  the 

Kelly,  Col.  T.  J,,  his  rescue. 
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Land  Act  of  1870  (Gladstone's) 838,  847 

Land  Bill  of  1881 856 

Land  League,  the 844 

Longford  Election 837 

Manchester  Rescue 831 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  land  tenures 853 

Mitchel,  John,  M.  P.  for  Tipperary 843 

Nationalization  of  soil  in  France,  Russia,  Prussia, 

etc 851 

Natural  resources  of  Ireland 844 

Obnoxious  Oaths  Act 836 

Obstructionist  tactics 851 


Parnell,  Charles  Stuart. 
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Rotunda  Conference  and  resolutions 841 

Sheehy,  Rev.  E.,  arrested 858 

Significant  Elections  of  1871  and  1872 840 

Tenant-Right  agitations 845 

"  Three  F's,"  the 848 

Times,  London,  on  Landlordism 853 

United  Kingdom,  distribution  of  property  in. . . .  852 
United  States,  sympathy  and  aid  from 851 


Warren,  Col,  trial  of. 
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